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hrontft nmr Picmdilly CirCUi, 307; 
Watcrlmn Place, ^oS ; Church of St, 
Loiiia^ Vincetmefl, 311 : Piaue Santa 


Croce, Florence, 313 Duotno, 
Verona, 314; Nn* 1, PobiL'e Green, 
Kenzingtou, 313, 

Arcbitectuic of the North, Modem : 
Railway Station, Helfitngfort, 1731 
Atelier, Rub Fhillippe Auguste, PiLris, 
37^ ; Chnrrb of Notre Dome du 
Ramey, 375 ; llte tliile HuuMj Ham’ 
btlire, 3^ ; Pttvate Houfe in Brussels^ 

376 ; The Town FlaU, Copciihajgea^ 

377 ; The Litje^ialchs Aluacum, Stock¬ 
holm, a7S; State Wine Depfit in 
StockhulmH 37 h Duomiy to Sweiitah 
Legation, Eiclarngfora, £78 J Houze in 
Stockholm (ploni. jtlu; Interior of 
House of Professor Lallerstedt, aflo'. 

Eriatol Ltiurcrzity 1 Plan, 486 * En¬ 
trance Hall, 4S7 : Vestibule, 4J8S 3 
Great HaH, 43'9 ; The Tower, 491, 

C'hanng Crow and WatcrEoa Bridges 3 
Sir Reginald BlumheM'E. Scheme, U9. 
Concrete, The Architccriire ol: I'he 
Stad:ili4Ti, Wembley, jay. 


DaviLian, Pen. Pencil and PaStcl Sketches 
by T* RoiPes ; Form Biuktiogs in 
the Cntsvvulda, 393 ; Livermioi Cathe¬ 
dral, 394 I The Duane Valley, 395- 


Gutch, J* Alfreid ; P-irlrait to face p. 501* 


Lighting of buildings. The Noturol and 
Antifidal; Diygmtrw: 4C1S, 409, 411, 
4IJ. 413 = 41 +. 4^5* 4 4 fj. 4ifl. 4M, 
423, 414, 4 i 5 . 4^h, 44X1 ; PhDTrjgmph. 
of the Mudel of the Estcrior of lAith- 
rJngtqu Synagogue, Interior of 

MtKtel* 418- 

Lighting of Picture Gnllciiea and 
MiiEeuma, Recent Obaervatinna m3 ; 
AlarUy' Eztcriiion of EitrarilliaFU \lu- 
aeum, nr; Diagrams, ya, yh* 98, joi ^ 
The Wallace Cnllection, 93 ; The 
GtoJid Pahlra, Paris, 97. 


Modern Engtnecrmg CoftHtruction. Ap- 
plicationis in BuilcUag and Founilatiotse 
of Modern : The (hind. Shanghai, 
lfi5 ; DiagriUTu, J68, 171, 172. 174, 
J 7 S. 177 * ' 7 ®» 179 i tSo. tSi, 183, 
184, rzli, 339. 

Musical Tone, DnItninji for : .Aeolian 
Hall. 635 ^ Diagram, 618- 


Pennetl. Joseph : Reproduction of Etch¬ 
ings by (utEcl between pp. Ijti And 
:iS7) : Foundiirions of the Telegraph 
mild Telephone Building, New Vnrk ;: 
'^e New Bridge over the Delaware 
Rh er ; The Fnundation of the Telc- 
gntpb and 'I clejdiotK Building (Sink- 
log Caissona), 


PM-Nnrrtion Free Standing Stnne 
CiosM* : Heyshem : The irogback, 
144 ; Porliob of ihc .Acita Cron, 145 ; 
St* Alurtin’B Cron, lonn, 146 * rVn- 
gtisn Cm^ Keadi 147 t \Vheel-llcad 
Ctmi, 147 ^ Ctn*3 ut Cfjfl forth* 149; 
BcwCiifiile Cron, 150 ^ ^lue Ruthwell 
Cmu* l5t, 

Prixe* and Studentships : Review of 
Sludtitits' Work: Dtiign for » SmajJ 
Museum, aio, an ^ 'Fhe Funth^n, 
Pan'a, zlj* 

Rnmoncaque Sculpture cf the Ptlj^rimage 
K<iad 3 , La Cbiritc’’iuf-l.rfMCTe, 3:7: 
Vniiaclaiy, 218 ; SattEiago dc Cum- 
postclla, aiy j leiioirE, 3 zq* 

R-I-BA. Street Architcctiire Medal: 
PjrrtentaTttiti to Mt. Ffatutia T. 
Verity ; Llie Pavilioti, Shepherd's 
Bush, 8. 

St, Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna, Ute 
Sculpture in : Uetail of Gteii. PortAh 
397 ; BishopN Ptarch, 598 ; Scenes 
from IJfe of 5 l* PbuIi, 399 ‘Statue of 
a Pucheij, bor: The H^y Virgin h 
P rotectress:, fior ; St. Stephen, (loi ; 
The Bishup-Saint, &ai % AIonuiTient 
to John Kcckmunn, 603, 

SfHjp - Fronts and their Tr^tnicnt; 
Rcstomtian of Shop, Pdrop^, lu ^ 
Shop - Front in Soutii Kensington 
Mu.'icum. IZ3; i_5th Century^ Shop, 
Butchers' Row, Shrcuisburj', ras ; 
MeduuVid Shop - Front, 113 : Late 
rfith Century Design* 104; iSth 
f-etitiar>‘ Exaniiple at I-.eiivct. 125; 
French tSth Century Shop Front in 
AletmpulilOn Mtlzcunl, New Ynrk, 
J2y; Mesjira. Atkinson'* Perfume 
-Shop, l*<Midon, 137; Momy'a Per¬ 
fume Shop, l.-ondon, 128 ; Liberty S^ 
Cu.* PafK, li8 ; The Wolscley Duild- 
ingr l-otidon, 139: La Grtmiic Pat- 
futtiwle, Oxford Street, 130 ; Modem 
Example, Paris, 13 ! ; AlacFisheriBS, 
Bromptnn Revad* ijt : Fifth .Avtinue* 
New York* 131 ; Moiart. Tappe, 
Fifth Avmite, New Y'^otk, iji. 

Slitter* The IiUe Air, jnhn: 

graph of Intcribcd Parcliment* 106. 

Stumei* 'ITie Works of Sir Johu: Bank 
nf England, 1J, 14* 15, r6. 

Stone Decay *nd the Preservatimi of 
Buildings : PiKLlogntph shnwitig ztd- 
phatc nf Ihnc cryztalz, lu : Gold¬ 
smiths' Hall, l i- 


VitFuviuii and illit Module: DrJIgtXms, 
4 i, hs, 115. 


Waterloo Bridge : 284* 


York and Eszt Yorkshire Architcctnra.| 
Sf>ciety: Presidentiiil Medallioill, 35. 
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S EVERAL events of great importance to us as 
an Imtitute have happened in the world of 
.Architecture since we met at the opening of 
last Session, and perhaps J may he ailnwed to refer 
to them in some detail, even to the exclusion of 
remarks upon Architecture as an Art. After 
all. Architecture- lias to be practised by architects 
—in the main, at any rate—and matters which 
affect the wdl-being of architects must to 3 certsin 
extent affect Architecture also^ 

It has become necessary' of recent years to 
readjust our views as to the aims or mission of the 
Institute. It was founded some ninety years 
ago to promote the study and practice of Architec¬ 
ture ; it was a locamed Society quite as much as it 
WTiB an Assodatiun of Architects banded together 
to protect and promote their own interests. But 
since the days of its youth It has seen the number 
of practising architects increase tenfold; clr- 
cumgtanccs have changed in every' direction ; the 
outlook of the world is diffen^at. Almost every' 
conceivable occupation now has its aocicty which 
endeavours to regulate not only the relatiema be- 
A 


tween its own members but also the relations 
between its members and the public. It would 
be unnisc, and indeed impossible, for any old- 
established body such as ours to ignore this 
tendency', and it is necessary to recognise the fact 
that in the present day it Is incumbent upon the 
Institute to promote the interesO! of architects as 
well as those of Architecture. This means a 
widening of its scope, an increase in the directions 
to which Its energies may be guided ; not so much 
a change of aim as an increase in the objects to be 
aimed at. 

The Institute is, in fact, adapting Itself to the 
changed conditions and has shw^vTi that it is s<j 
doing by taking its share in the recent negotiations 
which ended in the amalgamation of the Society 
of Architects with ourselves. That object, which 
has been pursued for the last 20 years, but which, 
for one reason or another, had not hitherto been 
gained, has now been successfully achieved, 
owing chiefly to its tntrinsLc mcadts and partly 
to tlic f^ialwill displayed by both sides in tlieir 
prolonged and delicate nrgatiations. The fusion 
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will slrengtlicn the Institute, capecially in ii^ 
felations with the public, to whom it can now 
speak with the voice of a united profession. 

I now beg, on brhahof the Institute, to welcome 
the Society into our rants, and I rejoice to think 
that they are woth us and will share the high 
aim* which animate us and the great responsi¬ 
bilities which devolve upon us. We rniist alt 
recognize that to forgo a separate exisicnee h 
Qjo small sacrifice, and we trust that the sacrifice 
will be rewarded by the increased strength and 
wder opportunities which the fiasioo will confer. 

It must not be forgotten that, how'ever much we 
ttiav have widened our borders. We adhere to the 
essential principle that a deiinitc Btandard of 
efficiency must attach to membership of the 
Institute. We owe this to the puhhc quite as 
much as to ourselves; and the public may feel 
reassured as to our intention of maintaining a 
standard by the fact that our next step will be the 
promotion of a njJl for the Registration uf Archi¬ 
tects after they shall have passed a qualifying 
examination. Not only on its own merits is such 
a Bill required, bnt w^e are pledged to its promotion 
hv the terms of our fusion with the fiocirty of 
Architects. 

I do not propose to go at length into this 
question to-night ; it has been discussed, demanded 
and denounced so much and so often as to leave 
nothing fresh to be said. But this, I think, may 
be observed—that there is a strong and widespread 
feeling in its favour, especixdly among our pro*- 
vincial members. Difficulties there will be, 
especially those attaching to a private Bill, but 
these will not deter us from pursuing our object; 
and a Committee, formed for the purpose, is now- 
engaged upon the work of preparing a Registration 
Bill. 

This aucccsaful amalgamation is the most out¬ 
standing event of the past year. It Increases our 
mcmbcrsliip, and consequently our funds, for 
which—-needless to say—wc shall find good use; 
and It brings a large number of architects within 
reach of the help and discipline of the Institute^ 

The amalgamation is not yet legalized ; it has 
entailed a Supplemental Charter and certain 
changes in our By - laws, and these have to be 
sanctioned by the Privy Council; but the necessary 
steps are being taken, the process well advanced, 
and as there is no opposition it should be success¬ 
fully completed witliin a short time. 


It will be within your rECollectlon that already 
some t^vo vears ago we had decided to amend our 
By-laws, largely in matters of phraseology ; the 
present opportunity hag been taken co effect these 
amendments and to introduce one or two others ‘ 
whldi are of considerable importance. It has 
been felt for some time that our method of electing 
the Council was open to improvement, 'rlie need 
for change was not pressing in the long serica 
of quiet and uneventful years to which some of u.s 
look back with secret satisfactlo'n. But when acute 
controversies arose, it was found that electioii 
appeals were ffighly efficacious in promoting the 
\iew3 of those who resorted to them, ivith the result 
that more than once a clean sweep was made of 
the old Council and an almost entirely fresh body 
of men w'ere elected to sit on the tlcw^. It w'lis 
generally recognised tlial such violent changes 
were undesirable, and only in less degree was it 
felt that keen electioneering and the attitude of 
mind engendered by it were not necettaarily 
condudve to the advance of Architecture as an 
Art. So the Institute has decided to alter the 
method of electing its Council. Instead of the 
whole body retiring cvciy^ year, only one-third 
will do so, thereby ensuring on the whole a cun- 
tLnujty of policy, but at the uome time affording 
opportunity for a gradual yet complete change, 
should the Coxmcil endeavour to pursue a course 
opposed to the wishes of the general body. This 
Is a reform as wholesome as it L simple. 

A second important matter is the relation of our 
prot-iorial members to tlie government of the 
Institute. I use the word provincialfrom 
long habit and because our headquarters jtre, and 
always have been, in London. At its inception 
the Institiitc was almt^ entirely a London affair* 
It is rallicr amusing, in the light of present dr¬ 
ey motances, to find with whiit effusion the first 
jneuibers from nutaide London*s cab radius were 
welcomed* But things have altered. One ttftcr 
another architectural societits in prodncial touits, 
large and small, have become allied with u&; so 
have societies overseas* and at the present time 
it is no empty boast to say that on our own members 
and those of our allied societies the sun never 
sets. The number of members practising beyond 
the I.ondQn area outnumber those uithin it by 
two to one. It would* therrefore, seem possible 
that in course of time it will he perfectly natural, 
when necessary to make a distinction* to speak of 
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our “ metTQpoJJtanmembers instead of our 
“ provincial niEmbers aa we do now. 

But wbetker this alight yet significant change 
should mature or not, lE has become very clear 
tliat the well-being of the Institute now largely 
depends upon the goodwill of those members 
who practise outside London ; and It (s equally 
clear that by-laws which hinder the latter from 
voting on important issues are inimical to the 
welfare of the body corporate. Accordingly a 
greater share of representation on the Council has 
been given to the Allied Societies, and not only to 
them but, in accordance with the democratic 
spirit of the age, to the Associates. Nor does 
the change end there, for repreaentation is now 
to he given tn Idcenfiates —one step among 
several which have been taken towards improving 
the Status of that class* 

Willi regard to voting, take one instance only : 
hitherto a resolution of the general bndy could 
only be passed at a meeting held in London* It 
is tint difficult to imagine the trouble and expense 
entailed upon members living in the wilds of 
Scotland, Wales or Ireland, if ihey felt constrained 
to come up and vote ; or in the alternative:, their 
annoyance at sitting impntently at home while, 
per haps, vita I issues were in the balance in Loudon* 
This serious drawback has been remedied by the 
establishment, under certain conditions, of a 
postal vote* 

Another matter which may have far-reaching 
effects is the permiasion now'given to nil members 
of the Institute to designate themselves ' ' Chartered 
Architects.*’ This is a step,. and a useful step.toyvard 
registration, but it is not a substitute for it ; for 
registration will apply to all qualified architects 
whether members of a Society or not, whereas the 
designation “ Chartered *' can only upply to our own 
members. Ncvertliclesa, in case Parliament, in its 
^visdom^ should decline to grant Registration, the 
public would be in part protected by the opportunity 
afforded them of employing a chartered architect. 

These, ladies and geotlemen, are the most im* 
portant of the mattera svhich chiefly affect us, in- 
asmuch as they alter and strengthen our constitu^ 
tion. But there is another matter of some moment 
which has affected our well-beine during the last 
year, and that is the matter of our ow'n premises* 
You will recollect that a year ago we held our 
Inaugural Aleeting, and several of those that suc¬ 
ceeded it outside these walls* Now, I am gbd l>.« 


say that thanks to the skill of our Honorary Secre¬ 
tary we are able to meet in our own building and 
in a roam in w'hich it is easy to speak even if it is 
no pleasure to hear. But—and here comes a large 
reservation—these premises are still far from per¬ 
fect. Our Librar}'', which I believe to be the finest 
architectural library" in the world, is not entirely 
safe from the risk of fire ; it is inadequately housed, 
and its continual growth v,ill before long compel us 
to enlarge its boundaries. The question is far too 
complicated to be dwelt upon now ; but there It Is, 
and it will have to be dealt with. I need hardly add 
that the Council Is fully alive to the great import¬ 
ance of the subject, and that it is already taking 
steps to find a wray out of the difficulty. 

Another important event which has occurred in 
close connection with the InsEitute is the Inter- 
national Congress on .Architectural Education, the 
ffrst of its kind. 'Two years of systematic pre¬ 
paratory work were crowned with signal success. 
A large number of nations in the Old and New" 
Worlds were represented by some of their most dis¬ 
tinguished architects and teachers of architecture. 
The lectures and discussion on the past, present, 
and future of architectural education were of first- 
rate importance, and the complete report, which Is 
in process of preparation* will be the hand-book 
of those concerned with architectural education for 
years to come. 'I'he exhibitions of students' work 
not only filled our galleries here but Devonshire 
House and Grosvenor House as well, and gave an 
unexampled bird's eye view of what is being done 
by the architects of the immediate future all over 
the world* On the social side the Congress was at 
least equally fruitful* Personal intercourse and in¬ 
formal discussions gre.'illy helped to create a mutual 
understanding and good feeling, and the banquet 
which ended the Congress with au much enthusiasm 
was one of the most successful in o^ur history. Our 
Board of Architectural Education, and the autho¬ 
rities of our architectural schools have now at their 
disposal a vast body of information, and doctrine to 
which they can devote their liveliest powers of 
digestion. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to those whose 
hard work made this Congress a success : to Mr. 
Curtis Green, the Chairman of the Board, to Mr. 
Maurice M'ebb, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Congress, and to all others who 
gave time and trouble in unstinted measure to 
helping them. 
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Outside our own b&dy» by far the most interest¬ 
ing event that affects ub in the proseaitiori of our 
Art is the appointment of the Roydl CoTrnnission on 
Fine *\rt. Tliis act» 1 am sure, has been weicomed 
not only by architects, but by all who have an en¬ 
lightened fiitereat Ln the arts. But in this* as in all 
reforms»expectations that arc too sanguine v,ii[ sow 
the seeds of their own disappointment. You cannot 
sbolish bad design by a stroke of the pen, although 
you can help to restrain it. By the terms of its 
appointment the Commission is an advisory^ body, 
which can only function when put in motion by an 
outside power. Such power lies with the Govern¬ 
ment and with public or quasi-public bodies, who 
can seek the Commission's advice or opininn on 
matters coraiected with the Arts as they' affect the 
public. The Commission cannot enforce its 
advice or make its opinion prevail ; it has to trust 
to the good sense of those who seek its help. But 
the means of drawing its attention to matters of 
public concern are fairly wide, 1 hey Include all 
local authorilicp, and all influential societies inter¬ 
ested in matters relating to .Art. If, therefore, some 
outrage on artistic susceptibilities were contem¬ 
plated, it would devolve upon the sufferers to bring 
to their nwTi way of thinking either their own local 
authority or some reputable society having suitable 
aims. Fhis should not be difficult if the matter is 
one of real importance. Tins step having been suc¬ 
cessfully taken, the facts of the case, accompanied 
by explanatory plans, drawings and photographs, 
ought to be submitted to the Commission, which 
would consider them in detail, and, if necessary, 
would visit the site and make ita own inspection. 
The Commission would then proffer its sd^ice, 
which would, necessarily carry' great weight, 
although it need not be accepted under com pub 
ainn. The public, therefore, if members of it arc 
sufficiently alert, need no longer stand by in 
impotence while some outrage on good taste ia 
perpetrated. 

Again, the Government can abvays avail itself 
of the CommiBsion's advice in any public work or 
important lay-out. But it must be borne in mind 
that the Commisaion has no initiative of its own, 
it can only deal mth what is brought before it ; 
and supposing it ha.s a number of sow's ears sub¬ 
mitted to if, it has no power to turn them into silk 
purses. 

It will, in the nature of things, be largely con¬ 
cerned uiih architectural matters, but of tlus you 
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may rest assured, that it will not usurp the functions 
of the practising architect ; it will not, for instance, 
rake on the asaeasorship of important architectural 
Competitions, and this, less because such a course 
would unduly encroach upon the work of architects, 
than because the Ctimmission would be unfitted to 
cope with the thousand and one details mherent 
in the assessing of a competition . 

The withholdingof compulsory powers from it,at 
any rate m its early life, is a wise limitation, but it 
will nevertheless eKcrt a powerful influence in the 
formation of a sound public taste. Its preliminary 
steps must be taken with discretion, but it has before 
it, I am Convinced, a fruitful and beneficent futurc- 

One final reference to events of the last year and 
mv survey of the past is done, e have never had 
a more delightful Conference than that which was 
held at OTtford in July. 'Fhe attendance was never 
so large* tlie hospimlity was never more cordial, the 
locale was never more attractive* To our pro^'indal 
members, in particular, w'as the appeal strong. To 
see Oxford from within* to have the run of those 
ancient and beautiful homes of learning to most 
of the Company a new and stirring experience, and 
behind all this moving of the spirit there w'as a 
soothing sense of peace appropriate to the atmo¬ 
sphere of leisured learning. 

The reception accorded by the municipal autho¬ 
rities and the University was flattering in the ex¬ 
treme, and no one who was present will ever forget 
that last and dignified banquet in the great Hall et 
Christchurch. 

It is gratifying to know that the esteem in winch 
representatives of the Institute were held by the 
nuthuritics at Oxford is shored in an increasing de¬ 
gree by authorities of other kinds, and by citizens at 
large. Kever has our help in important questlans re¬ 
lating to architcctiire and building been more freely 
sought, and nev'er have the applicaliuns for the ap¬ 
pointment of arbitrators in building disputes been 
BO numerous. It is recognised that the help afforded 
by the Institute is both wise and disiotcrested* 

So much for the past; into the future I will not 
attempt to penetrate, but this wc must all freely 
recognise—that the great controversy of the last 
few yeara having been at length settled, w'e can now 
devote our unfettered energies to matters which 
come home to our business and bosoms, questions 
connected with our practice, questions of science, 
questions of literature, and, above all, we can devote 
them to the untiring pursuit of our noble art. 
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Vote of Thanks to the President 


The at, Hon. THE EARL OF CRAWFORD 
AND BALCARRK5 : Ladies and gentlemen^ it falh 
to m3' lot to invite you to record yoor thanks to the 
PreftiJent for the Inau^ral Address^ to ■w^hich, I 
thirkk, we have listened with ^reat interest and deep 
attention. Though technically an idUugural address^ 
the statement has been, in eflect. a rmdew of s year 
which has h«n, in ntany ways, extremely remarkahle, 
memorahie, in fact, if otily from the achies^ement of 
unifying the an, or the professian, as yovj may chooae 
to calJ it, of architecture. This long-dra'^i'it contro¬ 
versy, I hope, hftA now reached its close. People like 
myaeif, outsiders^ hayc been a little dialracled during 
the last twenty years by the disputations about regis¬ 
tration of architects ; and if you arcliitects rejoice at 
this happy ami honourable termination, 1 can assure 
you that there is an echo, however dim, in the hearts 
and in the minds of many of the auter public. It is 
goad for us of the outer public to know that at length 
unity of Dutlaok and of purpose has been achieved 
amongst those upon whom, whatever we ntay say, we 
are singularly dependent j and 1 am sure that I do 
not go too far in sa>ijig that architecture itself will not 
suffer from finding itself, in the future, less concerned 
with its domestic and internal organisation. The 
President his reminded you — some of you he ha's 
reminded with almost brutal cruelty— that the Insti¬ 
tute is a learned society, and others he has exhorted, 
with equal directnesiS, to active pursuit of the essential 
art. Of course, the issue is not yet linally closed ; to 
crown the achievement of this issue an Act of ParJia- 
ment, no doubt, will prove necessary ; it cannot all 
be done by the PriiT Council, and Acts, of Parliament 
arc very capricious and elusive things. A great deal 
depends on the fortune of the ballot, and even u'hen 
the ballot has proved kindly, two or three or four, 
in some cases one, obstruettve person can play hay 
w'ith the prospects of an. Act of ParliamenL So 1 do 
not think the institute is justified in cimnting upon 
the Registration Act passing into law for several years. 
T]ie good fortune, of conme, might come immediately, 
hut, on the other hand, a Bill which even commands 
universal sympathy, both on the part of the profession 
and interests concerned, and at the same time satialics 
the public that public interests arc not going to be 
impaired, none the leas often takes several years. 
Owing to the hazards of Parliamcntiuy' Ufe, to pass into 
law'. But that, after all, is merely the coping-stone of 
a great edihee. The fact that unity' has hccii achieved 
is really the luaterial thing, and the ultimate dc&igna* 
tion, discipline and registration, and an forth, depend¬ 
ing on an Act of Parliament, is not really the most 
important feature of this long-drawn conirovcrsT.^ 
One thing, I fancy, is axiomatic, namely, that wrhen 


the Act 10 successfully passed the public as a whole 
will tend to become nujre exacting. I do not think 
that matters. To some, perhaps, it may lie profitable, 
bii( that it will occur 1 think ie pretty certain, ^ilean- 
while I he Institute will maintain ii6 very high tradition, 
and perhaps achieve even higher standards nf pro¬ 
fessional outlook and persona] cHEcienuy as well. 

I shoidd like to refer, for a moment, to another 
subject spoken of hy the President, namely, the 
new Fine Art Commission. i am exiremcly glad 
that he did noi take an absurd line of apttmiam, sa 
so many do ~ optimism in these matters is entirely 
out of place. One has got to put in many years' 
hard, patient, unnemiitbig work before it is possible 
to take even an optimistic view of an. And so the 
President has been not only wise to the public, but 
charitable to the Fine Art Commission, in warning you 
against any idea of overratiag its power or exagge¬ 
rating its prospects. The Fine Art CommiaainnL ia, 
as he saya, a purely advisory or conaultative body ' it 
is entirely bereft of compulsory powers. That was 
the first act of the exiatiing Government, md I hope it 
wa3 One of the wiaeat that they accompliahed. It 
would nev^er do, at the outset, that a body of this kind 
should be entitled to interfere—or even intervene 
actively—in cases ivherc a public authnriiy spending 
the ratepayers* money is engaged upon something 
Q'hicb you or othen may think distressing. The 
Commission is based upon the model which has now' 
achieved security in the United States of America. 
Beginning with the control of the District of Columbia, 
which is cniitcly Federal property, this American 
Conunission has gradually extended its scope practi¬ 
cally over the whole of the United li^tates, and after 3 
good many years' experimental ^^■o^k has now been 
invested w-ith compulsory powers in various directions. 
The succefl? achieved by that body has been very 
striking indeed. The rtfipt'ct commanded hy its 
verdicts ifi universal. And though it will take many 
years before any analogous body in this couEtir)' cart 
reach an equiv'alent status, I think that scope for 
excellent w'Ork exists here, and that as this Commission 
becomes better known taore opportunities w'ill be 
given to it. and 1 realty think that it has, potentially^ 
very great scope for usefulness so long oa we rtiaintain 
a due meed of modesty. On that Commission we 
have the active co-operation of several archUects, and 
the secretary of the Commission is tt very brilLiant 
voung architect, an Associate of this Institute. 

In several directions I have the honour to co-operate 
W'ith architects, and I find them an extremely inter¬ 
esting study, 1 am chaimian of a small Committee of 
the Institute, upon whom is placed the responsibility 
of chnosing i distinguished building in Ltrtidon every 
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year to be awarded a Premium and Medfll as an 
acknowledgment of succesa. At first I rather vroisdered 
why I was chosen -ja chaimian of that Commit tee, but 
as soon Ja I had my colleagues together I saw that 1 
was the only possible chairman. I found that archi¬ 
tects, w'hen meeting together, have very decided 
viewst and arc notable for the vivacity with ivhich they 
express their collections, Thns W'e may examine: a 
building, and one architect says, “ Really it is impos- 
stfalc we can give a premium or a certificate to that 
building, the ht^ode of which is composed of Doric, 
Ionic, Georgian and Corinthian i it is a petfeut out' 
rage,” and then he blandly ignores any colleague, be he 
[ayntan or iirckitect, who differs from him. And the 
next one will say, Ohj this may be a very nice 
building, hut it has got no atomach ; I insist upon 
knowing what is behind these grand walls and colon- 
nadea and facades ; I will not deal with a building 
[hat has got no stomach, however beautiful.** So 
finally I have to end by saying, *' Look here, Air. 
Mac.r'Ujster, don't you think you could get us some 
tea ? ** and we al^vays end in a very amicable fashion, 
invariably reacliing a unanimous and correct con- 
elusion as to the building to which the certificate has 
to be granted. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, has been a very notable 
and memorable year in the history of British arclii- 
teeture. I think that the success is largely owing tu 
the sagacity, the shrew'dness and the foresight of the 
President, actively helped and supported fay a Cum- 
mJttee striving hard and strenuoualy for the welfare 
of the Institute, for the advantage of its dicntele, and 
for the promuiion of its art, and I ask you to pasa a 
most cordial vote of thanks to the rresident for his 
address. 

The Kt. Hon. LORD CHARNWOOD : Lord 
Crawford addressed you with authority. He has 
presided, 1 believe with conspicuous success over that 
great Department of State which, jointly with your 
great profession, is respionsible for vorioms buildinga 
which, if they serv^e no other purpose, a! any rate 
keep alive in the breast of the Londoner a sense uF 
what distinguishes the architecture of the present 
From the arthttecture of the past, 

1 have only one quMlihcation for speaking on this 
occasion. The entirely modest abode, just not inside 
a little town, which I inhabit in the countiy, and w'hieh 
I like to think of as m^y country i^t, happens to be, in 
the main, a rather creditable huildiog of the eighteenth 
century, and also to be, in part, the work of Air, Gotch. 
-And, contemplating, as 1 now have for some years, 
with some attention the results of that nunor example 
of Mr. Gotch*s work, there la home in upon my mind 
that U posaeasea in high degree one quality which I 
am led tp believe la a aingulat quality among works of 
architecture. Taken as a whole, taken in any par¬ 
ticular respect, it i& precisely and identically that tiung 


which Mr. Gotch's clients happened to require when 
they called him in. It is almoaE as if, descending 
from the lofty plane in which, I beUevc, the minds of 
great architects usually move, he had, in erecting that 
building, given his whole mind to advancing the con¬ 
venience and amenity and the comfort of dmneatic 
life on the part of the humble persona who happened 
to employ him. I w’ill pursue that theme no further, 
for 1 am wholly ignorant of the principles of archi¬ 
tecture, or of any other art, and I ant apprehensive 
lest ttihat 1 have mentioned alxmt Mr. Gotch*Pi work, 
sincerely supposing Iti my ignorance that it might 
be a merit, should, in your more instructed pro¬ 
fessional judgment, even appear a sin, 

1 now pass for a moment to the subject of the address 
to which vtc Lave listened this evening. There, in a 
^ 1 lay, 1 am more at a loss than before, for if ignorant in 
reality of architecture, 1 am, even consciously to 
mv3clf, ignorant of the internal politics of this gt'cat 
Institute, to which, rlglttiy, I conceive, your President 
has consecrated his address to-night. And yet I may 
venture to say that he appears to me Eo have spukeit 
in a sitatesmanlikc fashion r>n practical qucEtions 
which concern the Institution over which he presides. 
There was no appearance to me, in that lucid and, as 
I venture to judge, w ise address, of his yielding to st 
Lemptariuo wtucn often besels the orator, and may 
sometimes, for all 1 know, occasionally beset the 
architect, of introducing beautiful passages under the 
supposition that the mere forsaking of practical 
utility in itself achieves the purpi>5cs of ornamciit tir 
beauty. Nevertheless, while the practical chaTactef 
of hia address ivos, one might say, olmnst aii^itere, I 
could not fail in remarking, as f am sure you did, that 
the very Keel and earnestness xvith which your Presi¬ 
dent applied himself to the treatment of these 
emineutly practical subjects result cd, of itself, in a 
restrained but irrepressible overflow, in every para¬ 
graph, almost in every sentence of his address, of 
certain spontaneous graces and humours which 
rendered his address pleasant and delightful to listen 
tc. 1 am nut here to instruct you ; I will not attempt 
to draw any pamlld, though I conceive such might 
exist, between architectural principles and the priit- 
ciples of sound speaking, which latter at any rate 1 am 
quite sure your PrcaidentT address iJluatraled in a 
high degree. 

It happens to be 3 very great pleasure to have been 
called upon to second this vote of thanks to-night, 1 
have known your President for manv vears. In addition 
—andwithout anydetrimenl—tu his intense application 
Tr> the practice of Lb noble profession, in addition to 
that loving and dehghtful study the published fruits of 
which 1 hope you all know, of the rtrehitecTure which 
illustrates the history of oar imtionni life, he has also 
been, all Ida days, an active participant in the life and 
the aJiiiirs of [he English citizen, a man doing laborious 
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work, doing wjmptimw, I Tcnture lo saVp brave work, 
in all tbc bcal afetra of the life of a'great EnglUh 
county, Mr, Gotch ia a disiinguisiicJ Engikh archi¬ 
tect not less bm all the mnr« because be is an active 
and A stmnuDint English citizen, a piriidpant in the 
life of the neighbourhood in which ht lives. It is 
present to my mind—'it is no doubt present to yours, 
though 1 will oniy moat barely allude to it—that his 
accession to the highly honoiirahle office which he 
now holds was promptly followed by a grave event 
which lias rendered him during the diaclurge of his 
duties of office the subject of your moat sincere, mav 
1 add, your afifectinmiate sympathy. 


It is with the very keenest pleasure that [ venture, 
now, tr> second the propoaition of a very hearty vote 
of thanks to your Ercaident, Mr, Gotch. 

The motion ivas put by Mr, K,een, and carried by 
acclamation. 

The PRESIDEbrr: I am snre you will not 
expect me to say much in reply to the very kind, 
the very flattering, and may I perhaps, without 
offence, say even cxagger,iied remarks which have 
fallen from the proposer and the seconder of 
This rc'solutiDrt. 1 thank you for the very kind 
manner in which you hu,%'C received this resolu¬ 
tion. 


Presentanon of the Street Architecture Medal for 1923 to 

Mr* Francis T, Verity [R 1 


The PRESIDENT : I now have the great pleasiinr 
□f presenting the Royal Institute Medal and Diploma 
for the best f^ondon street frontage in the year 1523 
m Mr. Frands Verily', I am sure, Mr, that 

all will admire the simplicity, the soberness and the 
dignity of the building w'hich has brought you this 
medal ; and particularly is it noticeable in connection 
with the purpose for which the building was intended. 
I take it thill architects sometimes, in buildings nf that 
kind, are carried away by the zeal in their clients to do 
that which, perhaps, in thdr calmer niotnents, 1 will 
not say they' would avoid, but would possibly have 
altered. So it i& singularly interesting to us to 
lind you have contrived $a sober and so ad- 
nurablc a building for the purpcksc for which it was 
intended, 

Mr, FRANCIS T, VERm^: The bestowal of 
[he honour which 1 have received at your hands 
gives me fresh iieart and energy, because 1 regard 
it* as the President was kind enough to say, as an 
appreciation of an honest endeavour to achieve some- 
Ihlng, and a aympathetie understanding nf the 
difficulties w'hich had tu be overcome in the erection 
nf the Shepherd's Bush PavUion Cinematagrapb * 
Theatre, and that gives the award a special significanL'e 
to me. For, gentlemen, I had dilTiciilties By reason 


of the locality in which the building Is pUccd. Ah 
it wax nm in the heart of the West End, apecia] 
Bnenesn of the exterior was nut my clients’ aim, the 
practicability and absolute fitness for the purpose for 
which they were erecting it. coupled with a minimum 
of expenditure, lacing tboiT main idea. Faced by this 
definite economic problem, probably the greatest 
problem of many of us to-day, there grew' a vision of 
the splendid simpliciiy and beauty of brick work, as. 
seCTi ifi the old Roman work. Italian brickwork has 
always had a fawination for me since my student 
days, and the Roman therm® were a continual inspi¬ 
ration to me in the designing of this building. I 
was therefore fortunate in that one of my clients 
ivas a lady whose ioHuecice enabled me to use the 
specially made bricks in my fa^de a* ymi now' see 
it. I will not go into technical details, but the 
economy view-point k, perhaps, enlightening to 
our younger men, showing how the presence of 
difficulties can become, by thought and hard work, 
the very rH>ad to an acknowledged sncccss, such as 
has to-day t>ecn accorded me. Air. President, to be 
adjudged worthy by you tf> follow Mr, Curtis Green 
in the award of this jjarttcidar medal, given last year 
to him for liia fine Wolseley Building, is an honour of 
w hich 1 am justly proud, and. Rir, I thank you. 


Verity waa bofn Id Loodun, Hltd ie the son uf the (auf 
Diamtta Verity, He eetiicatifd privately 

■11 Richmi>rKl find Bnulognc- He wi» anicleti w hia faThcr 
fliiu Was iilan a pupil <lf t£t lile R. Phene Spiers ; lie itudled 
■5 Royal College of Art, South Kenwnetno, I'nivefsiry 
the ArchitecUinil AjuociaEion, the Royal Academy 
schdola fliid In t^aeia. He was Titc Prizeman R.1.BA. in 
tSSo, J^tr, Verity waa Eixrveynr of theatres to the Lord 
Chamlwlain frora ifigi to 1900, And hlW tjliiMi inhitrcl Ut the 
r-Dfd Chamberluitl^i department oinre n^i. He was elected 
Aoaicinti! R.l.BA.. in iGSg snd a Fellow in 

Mr, Verity'! principal vmrki are;—^New fa^de ot Folv- 
lechnsc. Regent Street, W. t Junior NbtiiT and MiTitiiri- Club, 
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IhccfidtlJy. W, ; Beefatcak Club J gTarhl Eluid., etc., far the 
.MairlelKJiic Cricket Club; the Civil Service Ca-upwiitivc 
Society 1 huildinga. IliLymarkel ; Ajurextl ti> French Hogpitaj - 
J^ge biutiieii premuen, in St. Gcorge*fc House, loi-tq?! 
Regent Street, fbdord Street, Park Lane, North Audley Str™i 
arid Green StlMet, etc. ; flata. de Luxe. Htde Park PJ«^' 
Bcrlcelc)- jiciiiore, Cleveland How, l^jrlland Pll«> Marble 
Arcli, Park Lane, and k^nous private reudences: the 
Impcriid Tbentte, ihc SoqIb ITieatTe, rhe ^pire l-heatre 
the Halil tthd Windsor Theatres Royal, FIcetrii; Pavilmn^ 
WsrWe j\rch t Shepherd's Uiisb Favilkm. Now crecritigt— 
the Plaza Theatre, Piceadtily Circus ; the Carlton Theatre, 
IlHvnurkct 


See iUuAtrjiijidin 
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*“Thi6 Paviuon,” f^Mi!n!Eiu>'» Arrhiittl : Ffcmi^T, Verity, F.R.l.B.A. 
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Stone Decay and the Preservation of Buildings 

BY A. P, LAnKlE. D.Si:., PROFESSOR OF CHEMlS'l'RY TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


T he decay of stone is due to many cause:;, 
expansion and contraction from chanj^ of 
temperatnrPj, 'K'ind erosion^ tKc freezing of 
water within, the pores of the stone, the slow solution 
of limestone and calcite when present as the binding 
material of sandstone, in the carbon dioxide dissolved 
in rain water, and possibly in fiome bacteria) 

attack a^ suggested by Prol^essor Marsh and, bnally, 
not nnly in our modern citieSj but in regions, far 
removed, the attack on iLmcstuno and caldte of the 
oxidation products of sulphur dioxide due to the 
burning of coaL 

A very remarkable example of wind erosion is 
to bs seen in the cloisters of Dtirham Cathedral, The 
stone which has been used to build them wenthera into 
hote$ ;ind prickets. In these the dust of the stone 
accumulates^ sit'd whirling round in the witid wmrtices 
drills the stone still deeper, and supplies quantities 
of sand for the further eroaion of the stone, and even 
of the dags with which the cloister is paved. 

There are many cansca ut work, but the most serious 
ivhich the modem architect has to face is the attack 
due n> sulphur dioxide from the burning of coaL 
This gas passes into the air, and attacks the limestone 
in two wap. The gas passing into the pores of the 
stone, in the presence of air and moisture, attacks the 
limestone and converts the carbonate of lime into 
sulphate of lime. 

Sulphate of lime ia soluble in w ater to the extent of 
i pdrts in 1,000 parts of water, and therefore ^¥ill be 
dissolved by the rain and w^ashed away. 

That sulphur oxidation products in the air attack 
iht stone is proved by the amount found in the lime¬ 
stone in the inside of buildings. 

The following analysis of the Hmcstoue of Lincoln 
Cathedral taken at diScreni depths showa the large 
quantities of sulphate of lime which have been formed 
sincecnal hecamcanimportant fuel, inside the cathedraL 

Analysis qf Bohh into tue STf>NE Inside Ijmcoln 

CXTlJI’llRAL. 

Sulphate of Hmc, 

o-r T-r i-r r-^' 

+ 3^/0 4'^®^ 3 7^'ib ^-H- 

Sulphur <liDxide gas is readily soluble in wuter 
and is converted into various sulphur compounds, such 
a3 sulphurous acid, sulphuric acid and sulphate of 
ammonia, all of which convert limestune and calcite 
into sulpltate of lime, which again when formed is 
.Holuble In the rain water. 

The sulphur acids then produced by the burning 
of the sulphur cnal are slowly' dissolving our Umeatone 


buildings and destroying all ftandstonc buildings in 
which the binding material of the quartz grains is 
caldic. 

\^''c might put up with this if that was all we had to 
fear* 

'rhe examination of the Ketton stone fortniug the 
low' wall outside Westminster Hall will show how slow 
that solution ja. The sloping surface is exposed to 
tlie w'ind and rain of Loudon without protection and 
yet how well it has stoi^ up to aeverol centuries of 
attack. 

Far niore dangerous than this slow solution of the 
stone is the fornuition. within the stone of crystals of 
sulphate of lime which as they grow shatter the stone 
to pieces. 

1 have seen innumerable examples of this, where 
a stone is scaling off or coming aw'iy in tlakes* On 
examining the new' raw surface in a very large number 
of cases little white patches will lu; noticed, which, 
on micrnBcopic examination, prove to he sulphate of 
lime. The inlurlous effect of the formation of these 
crystals is partly dne to rlie fact that their bulk ts 
larger than the correspiuuling equivalent of carbonate 
of lime, but this is not the whole storv, 

'The Complex laws of capillary attraction and 
crystal growth (end to the accumulation and growth 
of these crystals in comparatively open spaces and 
lines of cleavage within the stone until by their grow th 
they force the atone asunder. 

The accompanying illustration shows the crystals 
of Calcice found along a surface of weakness in one of 
our ancient buiklings, finally shoving off a piece of 
stone ID in. by 5 in,, and varying in thickness from 
zi in.to 3 in. 

While there is much that is Still obscure In the con¬ 
ditions under which this conccutradon and productioiiL 
of crystal growth takes place we know' enough of the 
Iswx governing it to explain a great deal of the appar¬ 
ently capricious hehavioiir of these urj'std grow'ths by 
vi'hich the stone is broken up, 

1 have before me as 1 write a piece of sandstone 
which 1 have been for months saturating with sulphate 
of lime, 1 have now succeeded in slicing off from a 
block 3 inches each W’ay a slice about a third of an 
inch in thickness and on examining the new surface 
under the microscope the little hunches of crystals 
can be seen growing out from the quart? grains like 
bunches of grass on a rock. These microscopic 
hunches of crystals all pushing together have neatly 
sliced off a piece of stone tight across the a-inch block. 

Much depends on the nature of the stone attacked. 
Whenever the porous surface of a stone is W'etteJ 
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wilJ) water fiolubl? salts wtthifl sueh. as suipbatc of 
lime are dissolved arid ihtn as tlic atone dries the water 
lying in th ff pores is sucted up to the surface^ bringing 
with it some of the sulpHaie of lime in solmtioD-f Stones 
like PorUajid, which rapidly absorb and rapidly evap- 


Some limesto ties suffer Tnore from the crystallisation 
within the stone of suJph&te of Umt, and decay is more 
rapid because the stone does not get washed hy qmek 
absorption and evaporation. 

Under cornices the rain, working through the stone 



Pfaom[;raph Bhowin-fi tulphaie of lime drsmts on ibe inaiil? f»re of s frugmanl 
of Atone vrhiuh reemUy becimir ilcTUchcd Erom an old Ituildmg 


orite, tend to have the sulphate of lime removed in 
this way t and this at any rate is one of the reasons 
why they stand up comparatively well to the London 
air and rain. The rain baa both a preservative as well 
as an injurious action. 'Fhc acid it contains attacks 
the stone, but it is able to dissolve far more calcium 
sulphate than the add it contains. 


and running over the edge, carries sulphate of lime in 
soludon which is miKed with soot to form thick black 
deposits, Ultimately, when these get so thick as lo 
prevent free evaporatinn, the rain working through the 
stone brings sulphate of lime, which crystallises in the 
arone below the acot, and breaks it up, A certain 
umGunt of aoot deposit scems to do Hlilc harm, but 
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when it g;et5 heyond a certain diJcknesa the stnne rut$ 
underneath it. 

CrnTiices shntdd therefore he flashed with lead with 
the edge broug^hl out tn throw i>IF the drip. 

As has been c^tploined ahovc^ it is tint only a, question 
nf the amnuiit gf sulphate of lime present but its 
capricious distribution^ which may insult in disinte¬ 
gration, Inside 3. building the attack of the sulphur 
gas Lb fairly even, and the distrtbutiorii of the sulphate 
of lime iR even ivjthin the stone. The internal stnne 
of Lincoln is perfectly sound in spite of the presence of 
over 4-4 per cent, nf sulphate of Ume in the superficial 
lfiycf» 

It is a remarkable fact that there is more sulphate 
uflimc inside than outside Lincoln Cathedral, as shown 
by the following analysis ; 

Lincoln Cathedrai. 

Sulphate of Lime* 

v-y r-i' 

a*6o 2‘04 i'57 1*57 

Li.ncoln Cathedral [NsroE. 

o r r-r y-v r-^’ 

43a 4-08 372 344 

This I attribute to two causes t— 

Lincoln tva:» long lighted by coal gas, and coal gam 
containa a certain amount of sulphur^ and contained 
much more in the past and^ in addition^ was heated 
by stoves which often filled the cathedral with sulphur 
fumea. 

The other is that the rain washing the stone of which 
the cathedral is built, keeps the percentage of sulphate 
of lime iiusvji. Fortunately electric hght ia now^ rt- 
placing gas in our cathedrals and churches. 

I am satisfied, sifter many years of □bscrV'ation, 
that the main cause of the decay ofstone under modern 
condkiona is the crystallisation within the stone uf 
sulphate of linte. The accumulation of the sulphate 
of lime ja slow, 1 put it at about the mle of 2 mllti- 
grammes persquatc centimetre a year, and much of it 
must he svashed out from the atone surfaces by The 
rain, and 1 attribute the comparative durability of 
certain stones in the London atmosphere to their 
structure resulting in rapid evaporation after rdin and 
bringing up the sulphate of lime to the surface. 

I wSgh, thtreforCj to suggest to arcb'tcc:ts that we 
shonld assist the removal of the sulphate of Hme hy 
washing the fronts of buildings down two or three 
times a year* and 1 am the more convinced in this 
suggestion by the eji^cellent preservation nf the Gold- 
siniths^ Hall wliich has been washed dnvii'n with fire^ 
hose two or three times a year for at any rate the last 
thirty yea tit* 


When 1 first mentioned my reagons for believing 
that buildings should he regularly washed to Mr. 
Wllfion of the Olfice of Works, he directed my attention 
to the entrance to the Law Courts, and to the Gold- 
amishs’ Hall. 

[t will be ejtsy now this new proposal is under 
diycussioni* It] collect examples both for and against* 
1 do not wish m dogmatise on so difiiLult a question* 
but wish to direct the attention nf architects to this 
new Suggestion : It is evident that stone can carr^' a 
certain amount of sulphate lime with impunity* 
\Vc must aim al pruhibiting its accumulation heynud 
the danger point* According to my view the hotter 
and dryer the weather the more effective the washing* 
as w'e most aim at rapid evaporation to bring the 
sulphate of Hme to the eurfoce. The law* of surface 
len^iion in very fine capillary' tubes may defeat our 
ptiryiose in very fine grained fitone, but the method is 
at any rate w'orth a trial. 

The conditions inside and ouiside a building are 
rmlly so different that quite a diifcrent policy requires 
to be pursued. 

Outside a building the best plan is to help, not 
hinder* the natural washing of the building* The rain 
docs not get Cvcrvwhcrc, and owing to the acid it 
contains does misciucf where there is no free evapora¬ 
tion. 

Washing with water, especially under cornices and 
in places not easily reached by the rain should be 
resorted to. The washing is best done in the summer, 
the stone being saturated, then allowed to dry out 
and then washed again, 

A modem building is quite capable of standiug 
being played upon by the fire hose. 

AVherc a stanc is soft or partially decayed* it is 
necessary to replace the absent binding material* 
It U also necessary to do this tn the case of lime¬ 
stones in which the matrix U easily attacked with 
crumbling of the atnne. For this purpose 1 prefer 
silicon ester, which deposits round the particle? 
A silica cement, as it gives the maximum of hind 
for the minimum of clositig of the pores of the 
atone. Hanging scales must be lightly brushed off 
with a soft hroob and the dust blown away with 
a bellows before treatment and in hot W'cather the 
surface should be covered with old sacks to prevent 
the solution drying oin to the surface. I'he treat¬ 
ment must not be overdone so as to form a while 
surface of silica 011 the outside. 

In the vase of any precious old carvings and mould- 
iiigs cracks should be filled in with some of the same 
stone reduced to powder and mixed with a strong 
snlutian of ester. 

The silica should be given a year to thoroughly 
harden, and washing of such a building with the fire 
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hose is loo drastic. The water should be sprayed 

on. , , 

Inside a building the use of washing must not be 
resorted to as there is a danger that the sulphate of 
lime which is evenly distributed through the stone 
ntight be encouraged* to dissolve and recrystallise in 
special places. The accumulation of sulphate of lime 
is very slow and was probably much hastened by the 
use of gas and stoves for heating. The introduction 
of electric light and of scientific methods of heating 


how rapidly it b attacked by add fumes. Limestones 
differ widely in this, the attack being in some 8ton» 
much more rapid than in other stones. If an easily 
attacked limestone has to be used it can be improved 
bv treatment with silicon ester. It should next be 
te'sted to find how quicUy it absorbs and loses water, 
and whether it dries out completely or holds a rewdue 
of water for some time. A sandstone in which the 
binding material is caldtc will dcccmpMC ve^ 
rapidly, as the solution of the calcite causes the whole 
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will he found a great protection against further decay. 
Many surfaces after lightly brushing and blowing 
with a bellows should be treated with a thin solution 
of silicon ester. This solution has a distinct protective 
value as well as binding the stone particles together, 
diminishing the rate of attack of acid vapour, and 
should therefore prove sufficient under modern heating 
and lighting conditions. 

Thebcststonestosclectforbuildinginuurmodemcities 
are sandstones in which the binding material is silica. If 
a limestone is to be used it should first be tested to find 


stone to crumble. I am not satisfied that linie- 
stones which have at present a bad reputation with 
architects might not be fotmd to behave better if 
treated with silicon ester and then washed regularly 
from the time of erection. 

Even sandstones with a silica cement are not re¬ 
liable if the pointing is allowed to decay. The rain 
entering into the hxise morur will dissolve it and 
the lime will pass into the stone to meet and 
combine with the sulphur acids and soon cause 
disintegration. 
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The Works of Sir John Soane, 1753-18^7* 

BY RONALD P. JONES, MA, 


'[‘hisbook mighi serve as a model" monograph ” tm 
the life and Work of a mtjdem ar^iteet. The aulhor 
provides us Avith a complete lurve'y of Soane's historVi 
docunicntcd and dated at every point, lavishly illus'' 
trated, and concluding with appendices giving detailed 
lists of hi9 executed works, his designs and com posi dons, 
abstract or unexec'uted, his cltents, and the pupils who 


Preface that the Truatces of the Soane Museum have 
madethis fi na ncially possible, in their desi re i hat itshould 
he *' brought within the means of all studentaf* who 
should certainly respond by BCquiTiug and studying jt^ 
The author begins with a short chapter an ^anc*s 
career as a whole, which extended frnm 176S, when he 
entered George Dance's oflice as a pupil at the age of 
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From the Drawinji m the BteakfitiC-Parklur (if lh(? Sir John S^Ja^e Mmcuni, 


passed through his office, with notes of their subsequent 
careers'^ 

It ja also a model of cheapness, startling enough in 
these days when far more than its price is asked for 
comparatively sketchy and fragmentary hoafcs on 
architecture and archilects ; but wt infer from the 

* Tht Wofkx t>f Sir Jahn Siurdr, »r53'i8]7- Edited bv 
Arthur O, D-^ilton. [1-'=>ndon : Sir John Soane hluscimij 
Price tn, bd. 


15, till 1833, '^'hen he resigned the post of architect to 
the Bank, and survived for another four years, recog- 
meed and honoured at home and abroad as the leader 
nf the profession in England. According to the 
standards of th\ day. he had Kn ideal training through 
the travelling scholar ship in Italy secured by the win- 
nlng of the Royal Academy gold medal, though this 
chapter in hla Life was unwisely cut short, and his 
private practice was built up with much trial and difli- 
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ca!ly. la ten years' lime, however. Uis position was 
such that he was selected fa spite of severe cotnpetitioD, 
and with the support of William Pitt, as'architect to 
the Banlt of Pmgland^ a poat which he held for forty-five 
years during which the original building gratlually ex¬ 
panded to the form In which we now know' it^ and which 
it retained for nearly a century until the demand for 
enlargement and rebuilding has at last become too 
urgent to be ignored* 


trated until the produotion of the photographs specially 
token for this book- 

Considered as a whole, the plan of the Bank reveals 
its hfatory ast a piectmea! expansion from a small 
nucleus ot building, for w'hich it was not possible to 
design a complete axial scheme becauac the ultimate 
limits of the site were not foreseen in the earlier years- 
It has several local sections, ho to speak, each plaiined 
on axial lines and with some symmetry in themselves; 



In spite of bis length of practice and distingutshed 
position, Soane is for us a ** one-budding man." 
Apart from the Bank, he might have faded imn ob¬ 
scurity (for without it, hia Museum would probably 
never have existed) and out of a considerahle list of 
executed work very little else has survived to this day. 
Even the Bank itself^ except for its familiar exterior^ js 
little known to the world in general owing to its semi- 
private character, so that Soane^s moair interesting and 
original work is seldom seen and has hardly been illtis- 


hut the sections meet in a haphns^ard way and there lb 
no comprehensive idea covering the whole range of 
bud dings. Mr. Bolton points u\it that the very nature 
of the business of the Bank preventa any “ internal 
climax^of effect " such as can be obtained in a public 
building like i Muaeum or Law Courta where there is a 
large amount of open circulation ; and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that Soane shows great ingenuity in providing 
for all the different departments of the business which 
had to be fitted togiethcT on the site. 
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The pfubleni of ihe exterior was reduced to the 
treatment of perfectly blank screen walls, which had to 
be kept very low* In proportion to their length and 
which gave no indication of the plan and arrangetnent 
of the biiililing which they marked, except for a few" 
entrances; and it is unforturLate that, even £0, the 
Tivoli Comer, which obviously li>oks like one of the 
main entrances, is In fact nothing but a fine piece of 


greater height of the surrounding buildings ; and in 
detail the eScct ie injured by the lumpy and un¬ 
graceful capital of the column, which Soane copied 
from the temple at Tivnii, one of the worst designed 
capitals which the Romans ever produced. 

The main interest of the interior lies in. the vaulting 
of the larger banking halls, Vi"hkh was carried out in 
brickwork and hullow cones, the fiohemca being based 
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architectural scenery", emphasising an angle which is 
importajit in elevation, hut negiJgiblr In the internal 
planing. 

Consideted as a blank wall treatment, the design is 
interesiirig and legitimate, if the theorist admits the 
contention that the constructional elements of one age 
become decorative elements in a later age, and that the 
form of a window opening may be used where there is 
no actual window. It suffers from being rather too 
low on the grinind, and from being dw'arfed by the 


on Roman concrete %'ault designs, hut stripped uf all 
the conventional details uf orders and mouldings, and 
reduced to the utmost possible slenderness of section. 
They show a great deal gf origiirudity and variety, and 
are decorated with a system of incised rectangular lines 
specially characteristic of Soane^ 

The contemplation of these vaults, together with the 
extremely fine abstract deisign of the open Loggia to 
the Govemor^s Court, leads us to the conclusjan that 
Soane was bom mnre than a century before his time ' 
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for whut are they but tlesigns for reinforced ttmcrcte 
construction ? Not only his ideas of structure* but his 
favourite Li near Greek form of decoration, ^rerc eMclIy 
suited ID Tnodem concrete, nnd he ^vould have revelled 
in destgning pavilions fur Wembley with Hit pilaster 
strips and Greek key patterns and those solid acroteria 
and other terminal objects which he evolved to give 
interest to his skylines. Moreover many of hia draw- 
in ga suggest a continuous non-jointed material like 
concrete, rather than an articulated constroctitm of 
stone or brick* and just 3 s some moitcrn architects 
manage Iti make their atone work look like terra-cotta* *0 
he seems to have made his lt>ak like stucco. 

As to his other buildings* or designs, wc can hardly 
regret the disappearance of some* like the Law Courts 
tacked on to Westminster Hall* and the non-appearance 
of others, like the design for the House of Lords, for he 
was evidently unequal to the Grand !\I:inncT* and he is 
perhaps fortunate in being judged mainly by his best 
work. 

After reading Mr. BoLton^s coiTuneutii, in the eoursc 
of the honk, on Soane^a merits and defects, and on a 
general survey of hts work, where do we place him in 


I lie historic gallery of enuiient architects ? His designs 
are always scholarly and logical, and they show good 
taste and much originality. Their defects ntay be 
summed up in the word " aridity," which the author 
uses rrtiwe than once. They seem dry, hard* ami chilly 
—in contrast tn his Literary powers, since his Royal 
Academy lectures arc described Jt 3 “ involved and full of 
grandioi^ platitudes ” [ and they lack even a spark of 
that di^dne fire of inspiration which gives vitality to 
wiuk which in other ways may be far less meritorious. 
His originality itself is dull* compared, for instance, 
with the sparkling originnliiy of Cockerell. When wc 
come upon the Batik* it fails to give us tliai alight thrill 
of pleasure which we get from the "Taylorian** at 
tJxTord, nr the “ Fitifwilliam ** at Cambridge (the 
latter by one of iwjane^sowfi pupils), nut In speak of the 
full and authentic thrill produced by a really great 
building like bt. Cetirge'a TiaSl. 

We may* in fact, class Soane among the perntaneni 
Minor Masters whoHC work will always possess merit 
and inicreai* Jn the lIotimjirB School of Architectural 
greatncBs, he is out of the running for a Urst, hut secure 
of a solid and comfortable Second. 


Mr. H. D. Sea rles-Wood on the Aim of Technical Education 

BY L ,M- CHAMBERS f.d.]. 


In a paper teaj nt the recent educational ccmfereTicc 
at Wemblev, Mr* Searlcs-Wood deals with the aim 
of technical education, which he affirms to be not 
only a development uf the p^iwers of the student, 
but also an improvement of industrisi and living 
ccnditjnns, so that such education becomes actually 
a means of raising ihe whole communtiy to a higher 
level of intelligence, ability and goodwilL He, further, 
claims Wit that it is a harisoT imperial i n ter com muni- 
cation. Jn Great Britain, technical education has* he 
states, made great strides during the last twenty- 
five years, and* notably in architecture* apprenticeship 
has been largely superieded by training in recognised 
schools, such as the ArchltBCtural .Association, the 
University of London, the Robert Cordon 1 cchnical 
College, .Aberdeen, the Glasgow School sd Architecture, 
the Univefsity of Tuverpwl, the University of Man¬ 
chester and others. Such training is supplemented 
by the award of trav'elling studentships by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Ihe Royal Academy 
Schoola and the British School at Rome. The 
Architectural Aasociatinn was started in 1S47 f^t- 
mutual study ami inamiclion, and has developed 
from an evening atelier into a regular $chcK>!* which 
is the leading institution of its kind. The schooli? 
have hardly yet had time to make an impression on 
current architecture, but undoubtedly the iiuprovemcnt 
in design that is to be observed is partly due to their 


Nvork. large number of colonial students attend 
for the purpose fd raking the Royal Institiite esamina- 
tions* and the Institute has allied societies in Auatralia, 
Burmah, Canada, British Columbia and .\frica, where 
esiaminations are held under the same regulations. 

In a report of i<ji9» issued by the Ministry nf 
Reconstruction, there are many valuable Biiggefition.v 
regarding the development of technical education, 
and the assertion is made that ** the study of pure 
science, vihieh is the arena in which even technical 
problems and difficulties have ultimately to be over¬ 
come, is ctinsequently one of the most practical studies," 
Mr.Searles-Wood points out that ihetnodern technical 
Institute is a naturai development from ihe IVlechanics* 
Institute of the early nineteenth century^ of which 
the Birkhcck lui^litute rd 1R24 is typical* Appren¬ 
ticeship schemes in the building trades arc dealt with 
iu a London County Council re|Kirt of 1914, since 
when there has been little change. The cause of 
technical education has been materially atisit^ted both 
in Great Britain and in the Dominions by the Saniiaiy 
Institute, which yrratigea courses and holds exanuna- 
tions whth a view lo qualification for public health 
certificates, ‘rcchniral edutatitin covens altogether 
a wide field, .At the Cily and Guilds of London 
Institute, subjects included are eiigioeering, motor 
engineering, mining, the building trades* levtilcs* 
road and rail cafriage building, shipbuilding, the 
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Eeathcr industry, etc. ETEamiaadana jrc conducted 
in eighty lilfFcrcnl subjects, and the student nhn 
has qualified goes to his trade or craft with an abtliiy 
t<f analyse the problems met with and lo solve them 
^ientifically, Mr. Searics-Wnod declares That it 
is impcssiblc to Dvcresdntatt the importance of 
technical education in this country and in the Colonics 
if the Empire h lo maintqin its position in the affairs 
of the world. Before llic war the wo^rk tlone 
undoubtedly as good in this country us in any other^ 
but, for huancial reasons, Britain was unabic to reap 
ad van luges of the di&coverics and developments 
of its scientifiE: and tCL'hnical experts. It would 
appear that ivhcre this country' was behind others 
was in the magnitude rather than tn the quality of its 
technical education. 

1 he Domimons have^ he savs, recognised the 
urgent need of developing industry,, and have set up 
adviatiry tfoardi with technical and scientific coin- 
mitteeu^ in order (o bring industriaJ deveEopment 
into close contact with research. There is need for 
a clever connection between schools throughout the 
Empire, and this might be effected by the establish- 
ment of a sebeme of iravcUing schobrsbips and by 
^ome form of Imperial association. Such scholarships 
should be awarded not only to students, but to teachers, 
who wouM benefit by a mutiml interchange of ideas, 
and by a knowledge of the industrial custom^ and 
resooTces of different localities, A scholarship of 
ibis type is that given in architecture by Mr. Alfred 
Bossom. The sebetne must he Imperial and should 
therefore be State controlled, W'ith a proper selection 
of both scholars and Echools. /Va further evidence 
nf the importance of interchange of ideas, ^Mr. Seades- 
\\mjd gives in outline the scheme of Fcilowsliipa In 
applied science and technology established hv the 
[,a>ndDn County Council, and jwints oui that such 
FelJowshtps, held in the Dominiitns, ihc ITnited States 
and elsewhere, would tend to strengthen the links 
between Britain and these countries. further 
means lo this end w'ould t>c the establishment of 
some associations, throughoiti the Empire, on the 
lilies of the Associatinn of Technical Institutions in 
ih^ connin', and, as a first step to jt, u liaison oflrcer 
might be appointed from ibe siatf of tme of the larger 
of the lechnicat inslitutions in Great Britain and in 
each of the Colonics. 

The position m Canada is aei forth in a valuable 
report of 1913, which recommends the formation 
of a Domintait Dcyclopnicni Commisaion, and the 
provision of 2 Dominiori, Development Fund, for the 
fuTthcnince of technical education. Apprenticeship 
in Canada is disappearing, and new means and new 
opportunities itre required to provide, for apprentices 
and ■workmen, the instruction and trainJitg necessary' 
in ihcir craft. From coEonial year Hrjoks. Vir. Searles- 


Wood extracts notes and stadatics relating toeducaTiun 
in .\ii5tralia, New Zealand and l^uth Africa, and, in 
conclusion, points out that a combined effort in the 
cause of technical educatiun wntjlJ make for a better 
licTi’clopmerit of the resources of the Empire, ^uch 
effort neetl not destroy individuality in production 
and ntethrxl, East remaining cast„ and West west. 
1 he Empire and the technical schools alikt! depend 
largely ufwn imports and exports for their prosperity. 
The Empire deals with raw materials and the hnished 
or tnann fact u red goods. The technical school 
impnrta stid exports braims. ^Vnd the success of 
both rests cntirelv upon qualLty- The grealtr the 
output of fiiushed brain jjower, on the part of the 
Technical school, ihe greaier the trade of the Empire 
in material thriigs. 

Reviews 

r.AEKS ON TOWN PLANNING. J?y //. F. L^it- 
fArf^rr. \Jffnathart Cnpe, E/d., i t, Compt Sfreer ] 
4J. 6d. nr/. 

The dialogue method of putting forward such an 
up-lO'date subject as Tow'u Planning is perhaps 
aJittIc difficult to foliow\aiid one cannot hutsympathise 
with John Smith, one of the fniir chamctcrs inimduced 
by Mr. Lanchester, when he aaya, " Thanks, Professor, 
for thai address on Town Planning. I read It all, and 
though 1 should like to argue out a few' of the points. 1 
liked the way you put most of them. At the same time 
T don^i see how you could say that It Jinked up with our 
last talk, which was all about the social organiBation,” 

There is bound to be somewhaE of a gap—In fact a 
scries of gaps—in such a method of presen ration. To 
anyone marc or lcs.x cognlaant with the general facts 
relating to town planning, jt is refreshing tn have The 
argumcma for and against put in running form, hut 
the points would be quite as effective and perhaps a 
little mote readable if each paragraph dui not start 
w'ith J- !d, or *' Prof,'* to indicate the Sandfurd or 
Mermn who Is supposed to l»e speaking. 

When John Sniith gets a little bored, he introdijces 
Professor Jones—Mr. James Wright—and the dialogue 
becomes a irialngue, even more perplexing to follow', 
but the Professor is ready for any emergenev, and deals 
with factories and factory smoke as readily'as he dealt 
W'ith the traffic problem, l-ie explains t|ja\ up to the 
resent most of the facilities provided for industries 
ave been merely improvised as the need arose. We 
have just snatched up locations here and there for 
viriuLia purposes, because they were more or less 
fitting for the purpose tn view. Somewhere neural hand 
a few acres w'crc covered with houses for the workers, 
and the final rcsidt is a confused muddle of big wnrku, 
little w'nrks, business and homes, w'ith no clear scheme 
of transport and consequent disadvantage all round.** 
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Mr. TrVnght rightly remarks, “ Weil^ you make the ca&t 
better than 1 thought you could ‘ hut I can't aay I am 
quite conviiiL’ed,” ivhcreat the Professor professorially 
replies, “ Oh, that will come ivhen you think it over '* 
And ao vvith housing, on which the Professor's last word 
is thal he has a paper at home on the subject which 
they can discuss later. 

On the subject of Regional Planning, some very 
shrewd remarks by Mr* Wright " are well worth 
reading, and he certainly has the better of" the Profes¬ 
sor^^* who has to slide out of this chapter wEth^' Sarry, 
but it would take too long now, HI pick it up next time 
we meet.” When they do meet, John Smith and he have 
a most interesting chat on ihe Civic Suney, the splen¬ 
did series of maps produced during the war being most 
graphically and delightfully des^cribed, but without a 
mention of the a J .B jV. or of the work which Mr* T.in- 
Chester himself put in during their preparation. He 
recotnineniis John Smith to go and pay a visit to the 
record roam of the London County llalJ and have a look 
at them. If he goes, he will probably be ** the hrat that 
ever burst Into that silent sea,” although ntany of Mr. 
LancheHter*! readers would like to accompany him to 
again catch a glimpse of those fascinating diagram.^, 
one gets more into the book* one appreciates the 
uvanner as well as the matter, butx like all stage plays, it 
takes a little time before one can quite enter into the 
spirit of the juke. 

If Only Mr. Lanchcster w'ould wTitc a play on these 
lines* it would go down well, if each scene could have 
the right setting. 

On page 99 one Browti, a painter, appears on the 
scene, and our friend the Rrofesaor lias a chance to deal 
with the picturesque and the aesthetic in toum planning* 
and he is it his best on these lines. The discussion 
ranges from the huJIdingt! of ancient Greece to glints of 
Sun on half-rot ten whar^'es, and every time the Professor 
scores. We have giji rid of by-law^ j now -wc call 
them ' regulations/ 50 * of course, a new era has begun/' 
'L'Uese things handicap the imagination of the designer, 
for ” in order to save the weaker from making a howler* 
the stronger is never allowed to do quite his best/' 

The chapter on the history of Town Planning* for 
which the scene ia laid In Brown's studio* is In splendid 
vein, and the ntass of suggestive thought and vivid 
dcscriptiQn iif ancient comniunitjes which is thrown 
in hy “ the PmfebS'rif ” is fully in accord with the 
.itmosjdiefe <jf the arti&t. 

'Phe seaport, the da^hhght advertisement and the 
inhuence of social centres all come in for the keen, 
delightful exposition of the enthusiast. 

Wc cannot du better than conclude as we began with 
our friend John Snuth when he sayi* “ 1 should like to 
thank you, Professor, for your efforts to convert me to 
the new religion of the Towti Planner* I iiniRt say that 
tlu; point of view you take makes things a great deal 


more interesting and opens one's eyes tn posaEbilities 
for the future,*' The pica for the formation of a civhc 
associalion in every town everj'where is one that appeals 
to John Smith. He will think it over and »onie time 
in the future may ask for further diTcctinna. 

W. R. Daviijoe [F.J. 

SMALL PA:\I I i:,Y J lOL'SES. ByH. Randal PMUipi. 
\l4Qnd0n : f?ouii/r_v jLijfe '* Ltd. lOf. 6 i/.] 

During the last year or so* and following the first 
great national effort to solve the problem of the small 
house, there has been a mild boom in what Mr. 
Randal Phillips calls the '' Small Pairiily House.'' 

Very many of these houses have been designed by 
architects, and Mr* Phillips has perfurmed a useful 
service not only to the general public, but to the 
architectural profession, in gathering together a numhet 
of typical examples and presenting them to ns very 
adequately, in the form of a most fascinating book. 

In these days of high publishing costs it is something 
of an achievement to produce a volume with sti nrnnv 
excellent plates well printed, of irreproachable type* 
a commcndably discreet but far from dnU cover, with 
a dust wrapper showing a particularly delightful 
pen thawing by Mr. Hep worth, for the very ntodeat 
sum of half a guinea I 

The Kousoa illustrated are for the most pan 
representative of what w'oidd appear to be the two main 
Streams of architectural design which at the present 
obtain the favour of our domestic architects. 

it is interesting to compare the modern examples 
of the ‘I’tidor or half-timbered hnusc^ with the drEy 
or late Georgian types. As shown here they are nf an 
injinitc and pleasing variety; and though it w'onid be 
jnvjdioufl where all is so good to pick out any for 
especial commendation, a commendation that could 
at best only express the writer's particular view-point, 
it is only necessary to say that the book contains 
some representative examples of the work of Messrs, 
Baillic ticott and Beresford* Hcnnrll and James, 
Blair Imric and Angell and Mr* John D. Clarke* to 
show how good the contenla arc. 

After a brief but illuminating introduciiOfi in which 
are set out all the salient features which shoutd he 
considered w hen desigiung the amall house of* say* two 
fitting rooms with four or fiv'C bedrooms, the author 
passes on to a detailed analysis of each of the j6 houses 
which make up his Ijook* 

Most of the hotiacs are fnUy illustrated with plans* 
and a very valuable table of comparative costs is added. 
Although the j£sthctic presentation of these houses 
varies, according to the mtes i>f the building owner 
ami hia architpcl, a critical inspection of the plan^ 
would indicate that tliey have many features in 
eommon, features which Stamp them as jwsl-war in 
cliamcter* 
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In prc-svir dav< hnuaes nf thL size ^Yc^e usuully 
cither enlarged rersinns of the country cottage^ baling 
as its nucleus what was picturesquely called “ the 
Inunfic hall," or they aped the pretertsioiia cf the 
smaller country house, complcle with dining roDm, 
drawing ruoin (mostly unused) and study, with 
sometiiues the added joy of a butler’s pantrj’, all 
within the curtilage of a small suburban plot [ 

^fhe modern post-war house is in a class by itself: 
it is neither an nvergrmvn cottage nor a bijou residence 1 
A typical example would contain a moderate-sized room 
used solely for meals and a larger living room in which 
the family life is lived. There would he a combined 
kitchcn-scullcn^ with either ki separate aitling room 
or bcd-sjtting room for the maid and the necessary 
complement of bedrooms, 

always, the change in the manner of building 
reflects the change in the maimer of livings 

Stanley C, R^xisev [F,], 

OLD DOxMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF HOL¬ 
LAND, Eiljtfd by /'+ R. Yerbury', Sfcrtittry t>/ 
tftf Arcfjflectumt Being a series 0/ 

fihiihigftiphi hy ike Edsicfr^ reith j/jrriodMr/ory notes 
by Df. ir. D. F. Slothousaer^ Arehitect^ and 
measursif drawings by E. H. jorrett^ A.RJM.A^. 
'I'his is a notable addition lo the rather slender list 
of works on Dutch architectuTe. In his interesting 
preface Dr. Stoihouwer, who is Well known in this 
country and w^ho read a paper un Dutch architecture 
earlier in the year at the points out that 

The reciprocal influences of the Dutch and English 
architect ore liave not yet !i>een thoroughly studied , 
but even without sfieciil knowledge of the subject it 
is quite clear that these infiuenees have been very 
strong,” He is insistent on the sturdy honesty of 
Dutch work, 'I’hc Dutch character is most directly 
shown in the simplest structures^ and not in the so- 
catlcd monument^ architecture, and the illustratious 
in this book show the beauty of a simple brick wall, 
a well proportioned window’ or door, or the natural 
grouping of masties without too much ' archilec¬ 
turing.’ In the paradoK that the beauty of a piece of 
musk is rxiostly expressed in its pauses lies a truth 
wludi makes il possible to say that the beauty of 
architecture is felt chiefly where the attentfon is not 
made lo concentrate on the architecture itself/' 

Tlie notes on Dutch constmetion given in the 
preface are extraordinarily interesting. The date of 
the introduction of the sash window' is given as 1630, 
though at that time the upper sash was hxed, only the 
lower half being movable. The window panes were 
almost invariably made In the proportion of 4 to 5. 

It is interesting to learn with regard to the town hall 
at Edam that " It may be remarked here that in this 
town hall all the brick is constructE^d in ’ English ' 


bond, tlutt b tu say, consisting of alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers, and not In ’ Fiemlsh/ The 
latter bond ts verv' rarely found in Holland, and con¬ 
sists of alternate headers and strtichcEs In every 
courae." 

In the photographs, wluch are carefully chosen and 
well taken, one is remindled of the jpiofijfr w'hich 
inspired several of the English architects something 
over a qtuirter of a century ago, and especially of the 
hausea designed by Sir Ernest George in the neigh-^ 
bourhood of Gloucester Rond. It may be nodeed in 
most of these photographs how much more interest is 
given to the design !>y the fact that the streets are hud 
with brick pav'ing or Stone cobbles inateatl of the 
ihfmotnnuus asphaltc. 

One is reminded also of the Dutch character of 
the old South African work at the Cape, of which the 
traditioti W'aP followed by Mr. Herbert Baker in his 
work for Cecil Rhodes and nthers. 

Hunning through moBi i 4 the tllusi rat ions there is a 
character disdnetJy familiar to English eyes, and many 
of the photographs might almost have been taken from 
the waterside at iabech or some other Eatuern 
Counties town. 

In the photj>gr3iph of Amsterdam shop-fronts this 
English feding is quite apparent, and the little shops 
would look quite at home in any small old-fashioned 
town in this countrv'. 

’/he measured drawings are careful pieces of work, 
hut In several cases elevTitinns only arc given, with m> 
plsns or sections. Details drawn to a larger scale, 
showing such items as the junction of w'ood cilJ with 
the brlckwoik, mouldings of sash bars, doc^r jambs, 
poneb and so forth ^ would have been itscftiL 

The book will he a Valuable addititm in the library 
of any architect interested in domestic work, and the 
details of rural life^ such as a farm draw'bridgc or an 
old windmill, which it illustrates give it an added 
inierest. Arittub Barti ftt [F.J. 

EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE HE L'ART 
ARCHITECTURi\L, A BRUXELLES, SEP- 
TEMBRE, 1923. Bruxeilcs^ Vromaiit y Co. 1923. 

This is a publication issued by the Sod^e Cent rale 
d'.Architecture de Belgique on the ixecosien of the 
fiftieth anniversary' of its foundation. A sectiuii con¬ 
sisting of letterpress and plates, dev'oted to an account 
of the early history^ and extending influence of this 
society and the ivorks of its members, een’es as an 
introduction to an illuairated surx'ey of an exhibition 
of architectural design held at the Paliiis d’Egmunt, 
Brusseb, in 1922. It tells us that it was in 1872 that 
a group of Brussels archicects established themselves 
for the furtherance of the higher interests of their 
profess Ion. 'Fhia society \s now the tiut tonal repre¬ 
sentative of the art of architecture, with a journal 
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entitled fitniifaiiott, from which a Bclectimi of 
plates forms part of the attraction of the presenT 
puhlication. 

The exhibition of archhecturaJ desipiifl which is 
reviewed does not appear to 3iave been supported 
by British enterprise. France, America, Italy and 
Japan are represented. Among the American designs, 
“ [duelling Hill Farm ” and a res^idence at Glen Cove 
attract attention as reprododiona of Tudor and 
Elizabethari work that are quite remarkable in their 
ingenuity. They are in marked contrast to the feeling 
of the latent school aa represented in the Italian 
section, which the editor describes in the apl phrase 
of nuH'tir.*' This portfolio represema m 

cverv respect ’a suitable tribute to the occasion which 
it celebrates^ C. J* Tatt [Ej. 

The Library 

OKNA%lf;NT. Two thousand dccKJfaliVF niotiTs in colnut, 
furtninu a survey dt' the ppptied arts qI all ages and atl 
cnimtrics. With an intmdurtieu and C4)til1u|!lJE by H. Tl|, 
Bosseht. Fo. Ixmd. [19Z4J. £1) ijs. [ETncal Elennj. 

Ltd.] 

This volume tmats of catuux decoration ^[id covers: 4 wiilc 
tickd o 1 ' f^^tCEirch. It is fully and ^cLI ILLustmEcd wilh exam plea 
of pattern and other draii>n* drawn frtim Kuropean murecs, 
the Near and the Far East, Africa> America, New ZcoIarLiJ and 
nther localities. 

The suKttcaiiuns ir conramtf ahnuld be a useful aupplcincnt 
to the vntumes already in the Librmv' that die concerned uiih 
the same aubjcet. H. C. 

CONCRKTE COTTAGES, BL'NGALOWT! AND 
CARAOES. By Ai.HitPt L-^KEJUAsf. md edition, 40. 
Lond. [0^14]. [Cunercte PublioUicnu, LlJJ 

A useful rdbiew of the whole subject, with ilEustrations of 
the most uaual proceaw* of block and m titv concrete Liuild|n{|', 
including iEluBiiiiiriunt and desetipTitms of a uumbci' of 
ntBchinea far makin;; blocks, cic. 

'fhe unident should be warned, howe^CTf that the COlil- 
pjtratlve lahLca. of prices are now quite out of date. 

C. E, S. 

THE ARCHITECTS I AW MANUAR. By CriTfro^ H. 
Blake, Jr., A.^T., L,L.B. l§o. New Y'otk fEt^ti4]. 
n’he Pencil Pnints Press, Inc,, New York.] 

A work written by M mcinher of I be New York itnd Federal 
Elar^, and hence armuiriLy addressed tu AmErican rE^CTG, 
hut none the lets of conaldertible ser,‘ioe araj interest to Ennlish 
arcliitrcta. Aa the juithar says, truly Diough, an architect 
cannot he hh own lawyer, any more than a lairvyer can he hia 
own architect.'* Ylle book Oantams some specially useful 
and sucmeatisiG Forms nf Ajfrccfnent, such os rhnsc dedning^ 
with prec»lon the relaticins i>ctween the architect and client, 
and the terms, legally cxpmiied, to be adopted, as between 
jomc-anibttects, or rbose associated in ptiictioe for a particular 
job, hut tiftt parturra. ft contains, what ia worthy uf com-^ 

£ ariiion with (lur own R.I.B.A Form, that between Owner and 
uilder. for which the .Americtiu tnsrituLe of .\tchi1ccti is 
twpwiaible. C. H. T. 


A new catslngue fur the R.l B.A. Loan Library ho* been 
ret^nily compiled and may be purchased ot the IrtStirutc, 
Price 1*. 6d. Postage j.d. extra. 


WATER-COLOURS AT 11 IE INSTllT^rE. 
ft was 8 happy thought to adorn the wulU of the Insri- 
tute last Monday ni^ht, on the csecafion of the PruBident'a 
Inaugural address, with a sriodjon of watcr-coloura by the 
iHte ^rhomaa K. Collf utt and the late Kir Emcat George, 
R.A,, both past PresidctutH, and iHiih redpienl^ of the 
Royal Gold Medfll in tbtrir day. Sir Emegt George's 
ivHterrolcHiT wnrk is wtI! known. But. tt W'na not formerly 
known iq iJte WTtier, and it may not be known to many 
membens of the Initimte. and to students and others,, 
that the series of some fifty of his sketches at prencnt dis¬ 
plays d nn the Institute wall & are the pruperty of the Institute. 
Grip in composition, a rare oomblnatJon of hrnmess and 
playfulness Lu drawing; unerring sennc of light and 
atmosphere, with skill in preicrving the:Be qualities or at- 
trihurcs on solid masses as w^ell as in the latter clement 
itself; culour uf the purest that wnter can help you Pt 
render, are perhaps some of the atiributes for which these 
sketches arc chicftj' rcmarkoblc. That they arc considered 
by the writer to have tnoip in them than there is iu the 
larger “ pictures " by the same hand may be merely a 
pcnsoTutl prcdileetiou and one tmtirely unwarramed on hi> 
comparatively limiicd knowledge ql'the larger dmvcings^- 
Were t he half dozen “ '07 " aeries of sketchcsi —of AIrc- 
ciraA, Gaupn,elc.-“all that could be got together as repre¬ 
sentative of Cotlcrait in that vein ^ 'Fhey arc only KmaJI 
hut they Btand out in a class alone os against other draw¬ 
ings by him that nre ehown with them. Thry would hold 
their ow’n anyw'hei^. They might be the work of life¬ 
long till-out artist instead of the eportive play of one of 
the busiest architects of above two gencrarioiis. If there 
are such other of his sketches it is hupved mrmhera of the 
Institute may have an opportunity of seeing them also on 
Some futum occasiuti. ITicy are putposeful, full of con¬ 
viction^ alive^ end must have been done at lightning speed 
FigurcB^ where introduced!—wiiether animals or people— 
am express !vct and alw'uys happily placed^ tipparently 
w'iihout any cacL^ideration at ull. dear and free pencil 
line in these sketches is full of delight; the wa.vhefi. gre 
dnno cmcc for all, wbether light or dark; whites art left 
w^ith judgment and cotilidejicc and without any coldness in 
the result : the subjects chosen are delightfully simple anti 
auggestivc, and it is only to bc regretted that there were uui 
more of them avaiLahJc for exhibition on this occasion. 

Fhanh Li^^iiuan [F.] 

PRESENTATIONS TO THE LIBR.ARY. 

ITe Oxford Conference hjui had a pleasant con¬ 
sequence in the no ini nation nf the Moe-Chanccllor, 
r. J. \\ ells, M .A. ^ Warden nf Wadliani, as an Hon. 
Associate of the R.LBA^, and in his welcome gift b' 
the Libriry tif his various iKioks on Oxford. ITesc 
are:—'* The Charm of Oxford/' Oxford and Oxfortl 
Life,'* " The Oxford Degree Cerciriony/' *' Oxford 
and its CoUc|iea ** (The Lktic Guides Scries). 

The Library is also indebted to the Marquess Curinn 
of [CcdleatGii, K.G. (Honorary FdJow), vvhtt hiUi 
presented a dedicated copy of his admirably iUustratevl 
monograph'^ Kedleston Church*an accotint,histnrical. 
descriptive and archeological,*' which was printed 
for private circulatlan by the Chiswick Pres,s in 1921, 
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Franco-British Union of Architects 

KOURTH ANTvUAL CENTRAL MEETING 
BY 11 . K CART DE LAFOJCrAINE, SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE UNION 


Hw: fciurth Annual Gcnctal Alecttng und Congrcsi of 
rht: Franco-Britifib which was hdd in Paria on 

9 to Octcibtr,, demonstrated the bucccss which hns 
attended the idea of the grawp of Bticiiih aiid French urchi- 
recta that aaockry which existt^d mainly to provide atchi- 
tects of the two cmmtries with a means- of getting to know 
each other would—to use the w'cil-known phrase—“supply 
B. long felt want." 

Unfortunately it wai Jcieceaiar>^ to defer the maettng 
originallyfi^ed to take place in June cm Boerjum df other im¬ 
portant aiectinfjs which would have pTctfcnted a number of 
OLU: British members from attending, and even the altered 
date wa^ not witbinst its defects in this mspeetr 

Consei/ueiidy the date for the next meeting, which will 
take place in London, has been lixed for the middle of July 
1935, when It is hoped numy of tiiose who were unahlc to 
attend this >'esr Wi'ill be present. 

Those of us who went o^-cr to Fans rccttitly will agree 
that the meeting was an. tmqualiJled succiess ] the visits to 
modem buf] dingy were of great inierest, Eind the w^ay in 
which the spare moments (which had purposely been left 
free in the programme for informHl visits arranged b>' 
members thcmselv'eaj n-rre niade iiae of encoumgeS' its tn 
hope that more Dpponunitiea of this kind will be provided 
in the future. 

The fjffj inci I meeting, whith was liel d ai the moms of the 
Schcidte de3 Architcctes DspWm44, was mainly concerned 
with the election of the new RurctfUjOr Coundlifor the en¬ 
suing sesaion : this year an antirrly new Bureau w-aa eloLted 
in. accordonee with the pro’H-isiotl in tJic StcitutJ, designed to 
prevent that body fmm outlsiiting its pciiod of usefulness, 
the orrly cxccpfjon.s being—again in accordsnee with the 
Sfatult —the Hon. Secretary'General, the H an. Treasurer, 
and ibc Hon, Secretaries of the French and British com¬ 
mittees, who Were unajiifnoualy re-elected. 

The carnpasition of the Bureau thus elected for the rn- 
BuingsesaionTB as follows : 

Frttidi^t : Paul Waterhouse, 

yilt-Pwifsiifrnt rA. DefrpHSe- 

Secr^tifry-Gtrictaf : H. I*. Cart de Lafontafne. 

rrrtztitrrr r J, AL PdupinfJ. 

Hon. Semtaryfj Briijjh Cirmntiiiee : A. ], Jlavis. 

Hon, FVrtrch Cfinawittrc ; A. Schneider. 

MetfilKH T S. D. .Adsheadt Sir John J. Burnet, H. C. 
Bmdahaw, E. G, Dswher, H. M. Fletcher, 'ITrc PtcBident 
of the S.A.D.Cii., C. Gimulc,^ .A. Dihord, H. Destors, J, 
11 ^bmrd, C. de St. A lainicc. 

As. D result cf discussions which tukd prrvkiualy taken 
place on both sides of the Channel it \^iis decided that the 
linrim could Usefully Underlnke an entjulry into the difBcuh 
question of the rtguliition of international [irchitectuml 
compcrltions^ and a apccuiE committee consisting of the 
rpj lowing tnemberi wax duly elected at one merting ; A, 
Defni 53 e, S, D, .^dshead^ .\rthur J. Davig, H, V, Ijin- 
chester, A. lA'groa, A. Louset, Sir John fiimp^oti, U. 
Tournai re. 

From recent exficfience it wasi dear that this was the 
one cloud on the horiwn liable to disturb u perfect undcr- 


stoii'ding between architects of ifte ra'o countries^ und jt 
was therefore felt that it was the peculiar province of the 
Union to investigate the causieg which had crvutcd a feeling 
□f diaxatiafiction with the woHdnj^ of tlie AegtdfitFona. 
ecEtled by the Cemi'/d P^rmaneiil Juttmalional det At(.hi~ 
in 190S, and^ if possible, to suggest such amendments 
oredditionxtothc.'apreguraciDnsag w'ould be Acceptable to 
the architcctum] societicB in Great Britain, and France. 

It is hoped that thk pulley of boldly " grasping the 
nettle " will bcjuatlGcd by results, and that such an inves¬ 
tigation by an impartial body of the leading membeta of 
the profession in both countries may lead to the adoption 
of the recomiiiendaijons which will he presented in a re¬ 
port at the next general meellng of the Union. 

The prugramnic of visits and social functions included 
an inspectiim of the nciv branch of the Sniique di France 
nt the Place Ma|e£hrrbes, a visit to the upem, anti another 
to the /Vfcroe dei Thurfflcj. 

At the Rank, we hud the advantage of the personal «a- 
planotions of MM. Defrasse^ architect to the Banqtit rfe 
France^ and F^der, the archi tect of the original xtrurttirr. 
This was designed lis a prit^ate residence for Alonsleur 
Gaillard. a Wealthy miinufacltircr and a collector of archi¬ 
tectural fraj^enta, of considerable digeemrnent. 'J’hc prob¬ 
lem which ^lonsieur F^vricr called ujton to solve wag 
to provide a town mansion^ havin4^ reasonable mudem 
convenience, which should, at the same time, be in har¬ 
mony with the fifteenth century doors, panelling, and firr- 
places dear to the heart of his client. WTien (as Monsieur 
Defrassc told usj the premises wenc acquired by the Bank 
he had to decide whether the ciii^na] building should be 
retained and adopted or whether it was pre/efiiblt to erect 
an entirely nett' structure in its place. 

The soiuTEon of this problem ia extraraely interesting^ 
and has resulted in q scheme which includes all the latest 
features of a mndem French bank—which xppeir more 
complex than our own requlrementi^and at tha; aame time 
prescrvcK the originai chanteter of the house and is in 
harmony with its contents. 

The moLn hell of the bank is placed on the first floor, 
and occupies what was prevlcijaly on open coutty^rd, while 
in the corresponding space below is a strong room of un¬ 
usual dimcnsionB capable of Kccammodating some 500 
persons. 

'i'his is designed to resist aerial bombardmetir, and is 
completely surrounded by a ninat^ some six feet ttvde, 
and conra.ining S feet of water when filled. .Access ro the 
Btrang room is by a drawbridge which ii operated by elci:- 
tricitj’. 

'I'his strong room la evidandy designed, not only for the 
safe keeping of valuablca. but qiau iuv Monaietir Dcfraaisv 
tiinied in hig remartsj as a place of refuge for cTients m 
caw of civil fJiiiiurbance or ii^r,and i* an index of that pci^f- 
war nervousness which is a (perhaps tujt extranrdintiry) 
characteristic of tJic clicnltle of iJie bank in ihw wealthy 
quarter of Parip. 

Space dots not permit of a detailed detctipuDit of the 
other buildingx. Yhited ; the intricate maze of tfie Clpera 
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flinj Ciniaerviatobra de Musicjiic, the larfi^T, t^tnu^h unliispir- 
injf Cipcn-jdr public bath at Les 'fou relies, the Smcrestiiie 
concrete conatruction of the new chureb of St. Louii st 
Vincennes, by MonsieLir Marraai, or the akilhil use of a 
difticult site in tJic fine telephone exc^nite, the Crntmi Jc 
Flrrui, by ^Tortitieur Jules Godefiroy. 

The official banquet, which vras held at the Salli^Lutetia 
on SH^rday, i j October, was attended by many of our dis- 
dn^ished Frencfi corrii^rts nod presided orer hy ,Mon* 
sieuT Piiu] L^on, the Dirceteur dca Beaux Arts, repreiertt- 
jng the Aitniiire dr rimtmrunn Pabhcftif ft itpi JifUtix-AriM. 
AIottiiicNr IJerriot, who was unshle to be preivent, was re¬ 
presented (aa l^timstcr for Foreign Affairs) by Mnnsicur 
Roussel le Roy, and the Btidah Ambassador, whu wus 
liltcm'sc urutbje to be with us, was represented by Air, 
Ytames, 

The toaat of Ilia Mejesty the King, Oueen Mary, and the 
other Alcmbers of tlic Royal Famtly giwn by the 
retiring President, Afoiuiictir C.iodefray„ who also gave a 
brief address of wtdeome to the Bririgh members. After a 
brief but cloQuent refcrmce to the intcresf in the gtowth 
and aiins of the Union ivbich had been KhowTi by the 
Freoch Prime Minister and H.E. the Britiah .^hasgador. 
Monafeur GodeAoy said Monsieur tVul L4an, who n an 
known On both sides of the Channel! ss an authority cm 
niattcrs of art, dmionstiatcd by his presence his liveK' 
interest in the progress of the Union. Continuing bfa 
address, Monsieur Godefroy referred to the growth o f the 
entente among architects, and aoid rarely had there 
been a rime when it bad been more essentiul that they 
should Mil tin uc to pull together. *rheif Franco-British 
LTnion should be^ for both cDuntries, an inexhaustible 
Well of friendship. He would Mite to see in the future 
others coming Into ejosicnee, on faimihir tinea, between the 
artists and writers of both countries, 

Unfominately, os they were well a^nre, there ^hcre 
other alTisnces springing Into existence, the ahiajicea of 
gold and ir^in, of whidi neither their Itearta nor their 
minds could apprure. 1 n coadusion., A fons ceur Gudcfmy 

sold that they would all join in expressing: amcere regret at 
the abiHcncr of their President* and he hoped their British 
guests would take back a message of s^jinpathy and 
affection to Air. Wnterhouse, together with their eoEtiiial 
good wishtrs and thunks to the Preiideot of the Royal 
Ingrirutc of Rridsh Arehitects for the conrinued assistance 
which they welcomed from the diaringuivhed body over 
which be preaided. 

Sir John Simpson briefly proposed the health of the 
President of the French RcpuUic, and Alonxicur Pout L^n 
expressed hia pleasure in being able to welcome the Britiah 
members on Iwhalf of the French GtiiTroincnt. 

The proceedings terminated on Sunday eftemonn with 
an official reception giren by the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts in honour of the British visitonr, who were recei'ted by 
Afotiaieur Paul L^kin at the fine house left to the State as a 
Afatjun dcs .irtittps “ by the late Butin de HnthBchild. 
"nic upper floor has been fransformed into a magniHccnc 
I i bmry in which may be found many uni que and valuable 
Works on all brunches of European, .’Vaiatk and Amerieim 
art, ^ The nucleus of this fine collecriaQ was bequoacbed to 
the State by the late MonaieLir Doucet, The library, u 
the curator informed me, is open to all bfffta jffdf students. 
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Correspondence 

ASSISTED HOUSING SCHEMES* 

PiGOTT ct* Wands w'osth BoRopctt 
COLtNCli** 

7 \ra} Sijuarf’, IJitcfi/H't fen, B '*^7., 

I .VcJi'fmftrr I'ja4. 

7 'o ihf Fjftfor, Journal R.l.B.A.,— 

DsAJt Siii>—The juiigmtnt given by Air. Juatiec 
TaJ[>tJtt on 20 October in this coso is one of first-iatc 
importance to architects who have been acting on behalf 
i)t Local Authorities in connection with Assisted 
Housing Schemes. 

-Mr, P]'gi.itt wax appointed by the Wandsworth 
Ilorough Council in October 1919 as its architect for 
what was called the Magdalen Park Estate Housing 
Sthenve, G.H.M. No. ^ being p^rt of the contract he- 
iwecn the parties. The number of houses in the scheme 
as approved by the Ministry of flcalth was 576* 

In addition to this scheme the Borough Coiindl nn- 
dertnnk two other schemes in tjuite diffetcnt places m 
their district in cottneciioti with which other architects 
were appointed to act. 

In due course the architect suhmiitted fur payment hLa 
account to the Borough Council in accarUance with 
w hat he considered to he the true meaning and intent of 
G.H.M. No. 4, The account thus rendered showed a 
balance of fees due to the architect amount ing to ,^70. 
The Borough Council was prepared to pay this 9um, hut 
on submission to the Ministry'of I iiralth the latter body 
stated that upon its interpretation of G.H.M. No. 4 
£139 only was due to the architect* this sum being 
arrived at by the Ministry apparently on the basis of 
" pooling the fees set dowm in G.H.M. No* 4 
over the 'n’bole of the schemes on silts dealt with 
by the flarough Gnuncil through its different 
architects* 

In giving judgment for Mr* Pigoti the Judge said* "J 
carmoi think that that is the true cotistruction of this 
document (G.H.M. 4), and if it had heenit W'ould cer¬ 
tainly have been an exceedingly nnslcading document 
to put before the archlteci*” 

This judgment confirms the riew held and frequently 
expressed by architects connected with the Assisted 
Housing Schemes—viz,, that the pooling of fees was not 
meittioncti in G.H.M, No. 4, and that the issue by the 
Ministry of memoranda sub^quent to the date of 
apprjintment of the architect could not be held to be 
retrospective in etfret, and the architect was therefore 
in aa way bound by them unless he had specificaJly 
contracted to be ao bound. 

The thanlts of the profcssiqit are due to Mr, Pigott 
for having the courage of hia convictions and proceeding 
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Tn iht' ^ur£3 to olnain i canfijmatioii of uhat on the 
fat'c of it EcetTii to be rhe only reasonable interpretation 
of the MemoranUinn,*—Yours iruly^ 

Herbert A. WEtrit [A,]. 

• M r. R. MouJitford PijJOt t dteirea to it quite cinr tha t hu 

climu, the Wandsworth Berougb Council^ W^re rvtil in 9J5J' tviiv 
responaihlc for withholding the balance of hia feea^ which 
would have been paid if the Minjnrv had not refused their 
concurrence. The CDimca afrerwarda offered ^ i ™ (which 
Mr PiHOtt agreed to iccapt). hti[ the Ministry of HeJlIth again 
ndojed [heir con^nt, and Mr. Pjgott; was therefore obJiKed to 
take the opinjort of the Court on hla claim.—EoiTDB, 


THE LATE THOMAS EDWAUD COLECLTTT^ 


To tht Fditof, JOL-HNTAU RJ.B.A.,— 


31 Ortail^r 


BiHj—N othing more befitting!y appropriate could be 
'^Titten about our late belcnned friend and diatthgulBhed 
Pfifit Presidentj Thomas Effuard Cdllcutt^ tiian the 
RdmirabJe obituar>' notice .3 contributed to the current 
number of the InatiTutc Jc^t^H^'AL by Alcsans. J, S. 
GibaoTJ and Andrew Prentice. May I be allawcd 
to tupplemcnt what they haVT so well said, although I 
nannot clairn the same Lutunatc associations with their 
Hte nuiBter? I enjoyed the privi[egc of his friendship 
over ^ty yeara and our connection arose frem the 
reel tliflt I succeeded him, after a brief iriterregnum, in 
the post of architect to the Burqugh of Brighton, uaing 
Je SBine room^ nt the I'own Hall, in the office of 
P. C, Lockwood, then Borough Engineer, till I resigned 
m 1S73 in con&equence nf Passmore Edwaitla'a offer whi ch 
induced me to become aMociated with the profe^sitmaJ 
P^** CoUcutt had to do with the con version of the Dome 
of John Nnih^s Royal Favilioti into a concert hall, and I 
aubii^uenTJy dealt with the adjacent premlsca by traiis- 
wrmmg Ae Prinw Regent's Stables into the present 
Picture Gallery ivith Museum rooma and Public Librery 
attached overlooking the Pavilion groundB. We con¬ 
sequently knew many of the same people and our early 
associations were mainulncd through life. In the last 
note received from him during the present year, 
addr^ing me ns ever " Dear Maurice B.,"' he alluded 
to those daya in Sussex, On hia return from Stjuth 
Afnca, just twelve months ago, he wrote the kindest 
possible letter (n^hJeh I value beyond w'ords) on mv 
rettrement ffoni the Fuddif}^ Goll-cutt was always 

the same true frimd. His eminent succees made no 
^ference. 1 recall his first London office in Esaes 
btr«t. Strand, w^re I saw him frequently, working 
^ay at competition} more often thin not. E* W, 
Godwin had fooms in the same house upstaln. t^fnre 
^at elute ht built hlmgcjf a hou^c in Rfivenscoutt Park, 
HammeiYirnith.also a doctor^a residence nearby in Gold- 
tuiW'K Road. Both siill stoiid ns eJementar^' and unpre- 
tcntioua examplea of inexpensive domestic work marked 
by inmitive taste and a cu!tuned individuality Both 
comparatively unimportant, but worthy of mention now , 
clH probably they might be overlooked when enumerathie 
hia sul^equcnt McWeVememe on which his oontempoAiries 
set *o high a valut and which posterity can nrver fail to 

Mauhice B. Aoams [FJ 


A SELECTION PROM THE LIST OF WORKS 
DESIGNED BY MR, COLLCLTT. 

"J'^ugh the Murtesy uf Air. Stanley Hamp it ia now 
pOBBible to publish b selected fiat of the w'nrks designed 
by Mr, Collcuti in ttcordanoe with the wiab eJ^ressed by 
Mr. J, S. Gibion in hiB obituary notice in the last 
issue of the Journal (p. 667 ). 

j. Public BuiUiagj .—Wakefield Town Hall, Blflukhum 
Free Library , Btchatcin Hall, Imperial Institute, Palare 
^^eatre, P* ^ O, b.N, Co. Exhibits, Paria Exhibition ^ 
Alea&rs. Cnllirison and Lock, Pans Exhibition. 

1. Hotfh.—Si^vay HoteJ Extensinna, Srrtmd. W.C. ; 
Simpsons Restaunint, Strand, W.C. ; Hotel Burlington, 
^scombe; Hotel ut Algcciras ; UnivcTiity Hotel, 
CTiardciift \ \icrtQni Fluicl, SIl tldicrsii Jctm-v t 
King^B HalL Holborn Restaurant. 

3 i iioffintic Buiftiings^-^ BlDomsbiirv Square 1 
house at Paris Exhibition ; Glcmcester Hmisej Piccudllly ^ 
The Croft, Totteridgi; j house at Tottcridge for A., 
rioward| Eaq, ^ hoLis-c sit NlHI Hill for \V- Ho^'Qrd^ Hsci. \ 
Rivemook for G. Gregorys Esq.; ’Warwick Cantlc for 
Lard Brook ; huUite at Suimingdale for G. WiJlii E*q,; 

Coldharhor, Luphook, for Sir Thotnaa Sutherliiiiil; 
Wadia Memorial, Brookwood. 

4. Bjittuets Premacs. —Uovd's Regiatrv of Shipping, 
Fenchurch Street; City" Bank, Ludgatc’ Hill; Mesam. 
Warings, Oxford Street ; .Messm, John Lewis and Co 
Oxford Street; P.&O, S.N. Co.'iOEHcca, Leadenhall Street 

5 . dubs .—Athenaeum Club, alterations. 

6. NAi> f/r/remrr.—P. A tj, s.N\ Co.N sicumahips 

;Uflrtnom. A/tffrtj, Moidatx (part), Mnngotia, 

Piiiia (muBic aalonj* Chimi (muj^iu salon}, Pgypt (mueic 
salon), Arabia (tnuaic aalon). 

7 ' iScAofflxjfic.-^Mill Hill School: Ridgeway House, 
CoiiiMfjQ HouiCf Htg Srhonl, The Scriptcarjuni; Kic^n 
College: Master's House; Wye AgriculturerCnllege. Kent. 

At the opening meeting of the Instinite on Monday 
tught Mr, Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) moved That 
regret of the Institute nt the toss of Thomas Edward 
Colkutt be entered on the minutes, and that u message of 
symparhy and condolence be sent to members of hia 
family. 

TTie Resolution wii Miricd by members riningin their 
piocet. 


THE PRESIDENT'S OPENING ADDRESS. 

Among ^oae who were present at the opening meet¬ 
ing O'! the Institute on Monday were : 
n the Marquess of Northampton : the %"erv 

Rev, fhe I>jin of Peterborough: ^Jhe Right Hon. Lord 
Sunincri Sir Ryland Adkins, K C.; The President of 
the Sim eyor^ Iiistiiurion(Sjr Edwin Savifi) ; The Presi¬ 
dent of the SrtctFty „f Architecfj (Mr. A, J. Taylor); 
The Mayor of MesmimsTcr fCoundllor Edgar Home) ; 
Sir Thomax Fermor-Heaketh, Bart,; Sir George Frump- 
ton R^. ; Mr. L, M, Gotch^ Mr. H, Q. Gotch ; \fr. 

Hankinson ; Mr, H. J. Bye; Mr. 
B^] Dav^a r Mr, C. F, A. Vcyxey; and Mr. jedm Bond 
(Clerk to the Kettering (J.D.C,) 
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Allied Societies 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHI RE ARCHITECTLiRAE 
SOCIETY. 

Phesidential Medaluotj. 

The pendant u executed in silver jpk with axurc 
enamcTkd convex section oval ground^ upon which the 
co«u of artnai of the important ccnirts within the drew of 
the York and East Yorffshire Ardutcctiira]: Society ate 
depicted—viz.H York^ in the centre, Hull 00 the left* 
Beverley on the right and Scarborough helow. 'J^e 
coat of arms of York consists of the Cross of St. George 
on which ire Five Liotii that were presented by W illiam I 



to the five htivc borge^^esi of York who defended the 
city I the Cap of Maintenance conferred hy Richard II 
when bestowing the title of !Lard ^Tayo^ of York on 
’William de Sclhy in tjBg. Sword of State presented by 
the Empeior Si^p&miind* Richard^s father* and city mace. 
The coat of arms of Hull owes its origin to the Mcrchini 
Adventurers likening themselves to the Three Merchant 
Kings of the East, who presented themselv'Es with offerings 
at Bethlehem, assumed tlic Three Crowns as a device 
for thcLr seal, which has subsequently been adopted by 
the town. The cnar of arms of Bevericy has thtee azure 
coloured wasy-bara and a beaver with its head turned 
biting off itj The coal of arms of Scarbomugh ahnw 
a ship, w'atch tower, and a star. Above, the keys of St. 
Peter complete the Sericii. 


The devices are supported by the title of the Society 
in gold letters on a raised ground, and capped by the 
White Rose of York. 

The size of the pendant is zl inches by inches* and 
was executed by I^Tessrs. Fattorini and Sons, Ltd.* 
Bradford. 

The Sopeiy waa founded m and hns a total 

membership of 69. The President ii Mr, Stephen 
Wilkinson, A.F,C., F.R.LB A., and the Hon. Sec. k 
Mr. Jt E. Reid, Liceniiqic R.l.BA.. 

THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTUtLYL SOCIETY. 

For November and December the Liverpool Ar.:hi- 
tcctural Society bas arranged the faDowLog papers ^ 

A^oVf ITie Use of Reinforced Concicte in 

Archrteeture," by Maxwell AjTion [FJ 

N>j«, 25 tA.—'■ The ReLtion of the Liverpool Cor- 
paration Act, 1931, to Architects,'* by CharLea A. H. 
Swan. Liverpool City Building Surveyor* 

Dec, Permanenicy jo Budding," by 1 - E 

.MarahalJ, M.B.Arch.M.S.A. 

READING SOCIEIT OF ARCHITECTS. 

lo conjuTiction with the Workers* Educational Assoda- 
lion lectures will be given in the Unh'ereity College 
Hall, Reading, as followa :— 

AWi zbth .—" The Home ond the City,” by Ra^tnond 
Unwin [F.}. 

Jan. 7rJi.—" The Rebuilding of Yprea,*’ by G. Tapham 
Forrest [F.|. 


THE SOCIETV* OF ARCHITECTS' NEW 
PRESIDENT. 

At a special general meeting of the Society of Architect! 
held on 16 October Mr. Alfred john Taylor, F.SAtc.* 
of Bath, was elected President of the Society for the 
WBsion 1924-1915, commendng on f November. He 
succeeds Mr. E. J. Partridge. F.SArc., who nerved the 
office of President for two consecutive years, during the 
Ifitter of which he took a leading part in the rLegotiations 
which rnulted in an agreement for the amalgsmation 0/ 
the Society of Architects wiih the Royal Institute of 
British Architccta, which it is antidpated will ahortly 
be effected. 


'ITIE ANCIENT WORLD AND RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS. 

A COUrac of lecttim on the compaTative otchixology 
of the andent world haa been begun by Clsire Caudet 
at the British Museum fby kind permisaicnof theTniat^cs) 
on 'rhu riday aftemoons at 4.30 p.m., and ilio an evening 
courae at the Chelsea Polytechnic an Fridays at pjn. 

The objecr attempted is to link tagctfier tha more 
important archieologienl diacoveties of recent years in 
Mesopotamia. Egypt and the Moditen-sneun 

'Fhc subject is being treated cantempoRnenualy as 
nearly as pofisible, comparing the dviluadona and avcKi- 
tectunal fottns as they tratiened and c^ulved westward, 
showing how gfeatly paai history' is due to the great work 
of excavation. 
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Competitions 

UGAxNDA ICAILWAY. KEW OFFICE, NAIROBI. 

jN\^rrATtON TO .'VPlCHrTtCTE. 

Cotnpelitivr designs arc mviied from qualified aifidii- 
tertfi, being British subJeeLS. for pnopiflEcd nciv RaQTray 
offices to be erected in Nairobi^ Kenya Colony, 

'Fhe conditions of compclitiun will be in acqQrdmce 
with the regulations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. William Dunn. F.R.l.BA.. has been appointed 
to act as Assessor. 

Premiums of £100 wid will be paid to liie author 
or authors of the dcsigna placed first and second by the 
Asjteas-or. 

For Conditiuns of Competitinn. instructifjns to Com¬ 
petitor! and Plan of Site, ^plication should be made to 
the undersigned K accompanied by a deposit of one guinea, 
which sum whll be returned nn receipt of a bona fide 
design, or if the applicant declines to compere, on return 
of the plan, inatructiotii and conditions not later than 
the isi day of February'. 19^5' 

PhoTOBTapha of typical cjdsnng build!ngti in Nairobi 
can be seen at the Crowti Agents' Offices. 

[Sesigns must be received at the offices of the General 
Mjinagef, Uganda Rjiilway, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 
not later than the zfllh February', iQay. 

Thk Chown pok the Colds tEi, 

4, Minhunk, 

Wesiminstcr, SAV.i- 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE KONINGINNE 
BRIDGE, ROTTERDAM. 

With reference to the announcement of thi$ competition 
Ln a reMnt Uaue of the Journal, Hia Majesty's Consu.1- 
GenerdJ at Rotterdam has informed the Department of 
Overseas Trade that he has received from the Boitetdam 
uninlcfpal authorities a series of 7a questions and answers 
ampU^ng and eTtplainiog the technical points vi'hich 
arise in connection with the plans. 

As a transUrion would involve considerable time and 
difficulty His Majesty's Consul-General suggesta that 
any British firm desiring specific in formation on the 
subject should commiihieatfi with him dittci. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 

The Imperial War Graves Commissinn desire Membcta 
and Licentiates of the Roys] Irtsritute to he reminded that 
applications to take part in the above Camperition from 
persons other than those who had signified their intentiDn 
of compeling on or before l January 1924 cannot be con¬ 
sidered. Due noticE of this reguLation was published in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and Septemher, 1923. 

MASONIC MEMORIAE COMPETITION. 

Apply ici The Grand Secretary^ Freemasons* Hall, 
Great Queen Street. W.C.a. Last day for applying fur 
conditions, 13 August 1914. Deposit, la. Closing 
dstc for receiving detignit. 1 May i9iS» Asaeasors: 
Sir Edwin Lutyena, R.A, [F,] (appointed by the 


Preaident); Mr. Walter Cave [FJ, Mr. A, Bumttt 
Brown. F.S.T. 

MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 

Applv to the Town Clerft. Town Hall, Manchester. 
Closing date for Teceiving designs, 30 January 1935. 
Asscsiiurs : Mr, Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A, [F.], Professor 
C H. Reilly, O.B.E. IF.], Mr. Percy S. Worthington, 
Liti.D., F.SA. [F.]. 

SOUTHPORT' J FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST 
SCIENTIST’t CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Apply to Messrs. J. E. Sondera Son, A.R.LR.A,, 
219a, Ijard Street, Southport. Closing date for Teceiving 
designs, i December 1914 Deposit los. .Assessore: 
Messrs r L Sanders & Sun. 

RARROW HILL MEMORIAL CLUR COMPE¬ 
TITION, 

Mrmbeis and Licentiatca of die Roj^l Institute of 
Bririeh Architects muot not take part in the above 
competJtiiTn, liecause the conditions am not in accntdonuii 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Atchitectural Competitiona. 

I.tN AIacAi-Isteh, Secretary, 

“THE VENTILATION OF 1^>L1CE COURT.” 

With a urw' to promoting the study of modem methixdA 
of ventilaiiunt the Worshipful Company uf Fanmakcre 
has decided to inslilute an annual ctmipetition and to 
awTinl its silver medal fur an essay adjudged the best 
by the Aascifiora, Mr. John W, Cooling, M.ScJT^hd* 
AAI.LMcch.E., Mr. Alan E. Munby, MA- [F,], and 
Mr. il* D. ScaHct-Wood [F.]. The subject for the 
present year is ” The Vcniiliition of a Police Court 
The comperitora mu?t be of British nationality and not 
over 3^ vears of age. Particulai^ of the competition 
may be obiained from the clerk to the Company, ha, 
London Wall, E.C.j. . 


R I BA (.ALFRED BOSSOM) TRA\TLLINC 
STUDENTSHIP, 

Associates of the Royal Inatitute of British Artihiiccti 
who have not posied ihnjLLgh one of the Schools included 
in the compeiition am required to deliver their designs 
and report (tn competition for a- Silver iM&da]} fl-t tnc 
Ro)'al Institute not later than 5 pun. on Monday, 

1 December, 19^- ^ rn , . , ■ ■ 

The foUenving arc the Suhools mcluded in the 

competition t— 

TTie Architectural Association (Lortdnii). 

L'niveraity nf London School of Architecture. 

Robert Gnrdon'^s Colleges, Aberdeen. 

Clusgow School of Architecture. 

Univeraity of Liverpool School of .Architecture. 
University of MsJichc-ster School of Architecture. 
McGill University, MnntreaL School of Architectun:, 
Edinburgh College of Art. 

The Technical ColleBti, Cardiff. 

The Polytechnic.'RegenLStrcei, W. i. 

Northern Polytedmic Institute, Holloway, 

L.ChC. ^hool of IJuilditig, Brixton: 
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Notices 

‘mK SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

’I’hc Second CJcncra] Meeting (Ordinarji of the 
Session 1.15^4-25 \vill be held on Monday, 17 November 
ig£4H at 8 p^m.j for the following pLixposeai :— 

To read the ^^l^ute3 of the IHrat Genera] Meeting 
(Ordinary') held on 3 No\'t!mber 19^4 T fomwlly to adinii 
ToemberK attending fcrf the hrsi time since nheb- election. 

To read the foilovring Paper : '' Planning for Good 
.Acoustics,'’ by I lope liiiKmal 

BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING. 

An election of members ’will take place at the Bimincss 
Gcnerat Atecrin;^ to be held cud Monchty, t Occcldber. 
'I'hc realties and addresses of the mndiditEes (with the 
jianies of their proposers), fotind by the Council to be 
eligible and t^uHlificd for membcn&hip according to the 
Charter and Hye-LnU's otid rreannmended by them for 
eleciinn, are as faltowB : 

AS FELLOWS (atl. 

Aitirtiiiti-BtmLui : Arthur [.- 1 , 1920], 44. Fork Utiie, Ctoy- 
dH>fl : 35i Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. Proposed by 
Smniey Heunp, Robert Atkiiuon, VV. H- Ans^LL 
Rroijs ; .Alpued ILbnl^t [.-I. 19D2J, r, Alu&cum Street, W.C.i.; 
^►5. Grove HiU Rtiod, H,E-5. Propoaed by Bernard 
Oidcsec, Giftorge A. LiinnJuwii, AVm. Woodwril, 
CArFJCAirr ; WiLLiAM D'Aitcv [*■/. 1CO5], PLiie%' Chamber^* 
Monifa H^kuI, Slliltbury, 1 >. Hbodeaia. Pmposed by 
Stanley flomp, Arthur Keen, ClHutlc W. Ftm i er 

CirLDTOilin : l.jio^rAao AFTTHtfR. F.S I- lyMJi J^bfi 

Street,. Bedfordi Hovi'i W.C.I 1 Hot®l Norman, Carlton 
Road, Putney', S.W, Proposed by Ueor|^ A. Mitchell, 
Wra. WoCK-lward, C, > 1 , Simpson. 

DAWio.*i; : Noel Jchik [. L i. Rue dc I'Ancicnne flourK, 

.Alexandria, Egypt j Union Chib, A le anmlr>a . ProjKMed 
by the Council. 

ilARr. : Guy Dokne Gohdok [. 1 . i<ni|.r RoyiJ W«»t o( 
England .Academy School of Architefiure, Brjatol 5 t»The 
Pnrajfon. Clifton, UrhtoL Proposed by E. Stanley Hall. 
\V, A Forsyth, ^faitnce E Wehb- 
HJtTf ; John WiL-nOS LT. igiS]. Centnil Cbombcre, W'inaaiet 
Co. Durham, and 52^ Camden HlrtCt, North ShiddB ; 

The Home&tead,” Wmgjil«» Co Durham. Proposisl 
by iliuixtaa R. Milbutp, W.T. Jon.es, G. Reavell. 
K?,'icnr: EinVARD Frostt [, 1 . InWooJ, Alton RiDdd. 

f'.irksiotie, I>f.iraet- ProposeJ. by .Arnold Mitchell, Arthur 
Keen, Geoffrey C. WtUmi- 

LFrilHHEndE J Mortos [.f. Itjojli aos- .Archway Rnud, 

Migh^Ale,. N A. Pffipcwd bs V. D. Horsburch, Philip J. 
Tumw, ProtcEacr Rdmny Traquair. 

Macm4p«>*an : TT^<l^TJy'^ FeuniE [. 4 - ?■ fwuib Chnriorie 

Slrocl, Eklinburgh; 14, Climy Terrace, Evdinburgh* 

Proposed by J. IlEnf}', Thomaa P. Manvick, John 
Wilaon. 

Mirw nFfi ’ Umiolij Franklti^ b- 1 - tnjoftj, 35h Bcoforo Row, 
W.C.I ; 8, l,ancaal«r HoruJ, West Norwood, B.E.17. 
Proptwed by Bemafortl Pile, C. D. R, Qucnnelt, alter R, 
JaRgard. _ 

Ndtt ; GBOHcre 1 . 4 . 1907!. t?. Ntw Street, Leiceatet j The 
Old School Liouae, Kirkby Muxliw, near l^lceater* 
Proposed by J , J. Ilobert Atkinaon. J. btoefcdale 

Harrison. 

Owtt»c *, WlLtfilD SOOTTER, MA., PrA.S.l. [-d. Ui 

King'a Bench Waltr Templer E-C4, j Homud Court 1 
N.W A. Proposed by J. Ciirdon Allen, Jonathon Simpson, 
Alfred Burr. ^ r. jr j 

PlOoTT r Richajuj NTutfNTroRD, M.C. [jd. tgiJL js-Beofafii 

Row. W,C,r ; 53. West Side, Wandsworth Common, 


S.W.iJU. Propjosed by Berufotd Pit*, Wdliam A. Pitc* 
C. H. B, Oucitneli. 

RjpLet ; Cj!BitLC GuRNtiY [.4. 1914], JMeasn. Palmer Jinil 
Turner, Union Building, Shonghoi, Chino ; Bow'thr>rpcj 
Ipawiehr Proposed by Ed, J, May, Paul WarerhoUeO, 
Stanley' Hsmp. 

Smith : Ja.stas | ,L iijc6j, tirtirfua de Virk y Obma, Ferro Carril 
del Sud, Buetvuii Airea, Argentine. Proposed by Jaa. W. 
Farmer^ £. Lauristui^ Conder, David B, I-Iutrnn. 

TilORNTtl?;: hliHoan, B.A. [,1, 1911]* (t. Bond Street, 
IfeH'Hljury : Vnt Croft, Pork Road, Dewabury+ Proponed 
by Ftedk. W. Rid|pvay and the CqimiJ. 

Tori ScrihTav, FiiA. M. 19*3]i J, Clnisters. Temple, E.C, 
Propoised b)’ lAle.xr. G. Bimd,P. D, Hep worth, \V.i>. Car6e. 

I’i.RrrEF - HoRACt GB3AOIR f.i. 1^10]^ Alessro. Hemmin|^ mid 
Berkley, Hankow, China. Proposed by Pfofetaor A. E, 
Rtchardson+ Henry'Tanner,. A3 fted Cox . 

WaLTH ; Herhiuit AHTHiru [A. JIJJJ], 7, New Square. Un- 
erdtk^a Inn^ W^.C.z 1; Devon Houbo, Turner Dtivt, 
Gotdera Grcm. .XAV.ri. Piro.poj»ed by Sir Edwin L, 
l^Utyeiiv. Froncia Jtmex, Hcrtiert T. Bucklond. 

Weteniialj. : Edward Box, F.S.L [. 4 , iSihJi. ParJlameut 
Street, S.W .t ; Stantlind, Cheum pHiadT SuHtm. Pro- 
pi>$ed by Jooiiah Gunton, John £. Newbernv R, Lnngton 
Cole, 

AS ASSOCIATES (r^y, 

Bheuwau : CaVasjJ KAiRjnrsKHU [AjpcLitEir F.vujrtiitu/Kai], 17. 
BIpbinNtonC Circle, F'orf, Bombay, India. Proposed by 
ProfeOEOT A. E, Richaidoon^ Arthur Stratton. VValter R. 
Jaanpud, 

Be.aociil'h.ve : .yniHLETi' .Lan'i*hifb [Fhtjj/ ExARMflanonL ]b, 
EndsEelqlt Street, W^C.l. Propuftcii by Robert AtVinafJtl, 
W. Curtis Green, E, Stanley Hall. 

: John Patrick. P.A.S.T. Kxnttunationl^ 

NnryicT Hiberniii Rtulil, Htntniilotv. Fropoaed by- 
J, Osborne Smith, C- Lo^iAt Gill, Stanley' C. Rainiiey. 

fllMi.irN' ; Kcith .ArsuHi Ji ar EhnfMiwhrMij, J, 

Dorset Square, N ,W 1 ProiWised by Praleoaar A F. 
Richnrd.son, Arthur J. Davis,T,P. Bcnncll, 

IhrlfiHTiF? I Hen'R> [Fikuf KjcfljflifMdhiJw], ft, Kulizuid 

Pork Munifioxia, CrickfeutK^J , N.W.a. PfOpOind by John 
[-{. Blizard, John Hudfltm, \V. L. Trant Brown, 

OMfepr r. : ARrmuAt-n At-vSTAtH Vivian 

. brj«]i Id o Union Bank of .^vaTtalia, 71, Cortihill, E.C, 
Proposed by Vf. CurTi* (Jrecn, E. Guv Dawber end thr 
Council. 

CARZiL£S5 .; SCTTflN' STOrKFORli " CutX^ 

wold," Pinner Hill, jMidtlleflcX. Proposed l)y Robert 
.Vrkinsan , T. P’ronk Green, Herbert T. Bueldand. 

C^lBfl : ItnBEHT StANUTT. M .C. [iSjVerirlJ' iiiOlwitfffr/friT], ICO, 
Box 58, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Propuied by F. T, 
Goldimiiith, E.^ J- GaalbiH, W, H-Hnbday. 

CaoPEi: C-UiiLEF Mitres, M.C.„ M..\.C 3xon [Sp^eiat fTar 
Ejeirjniflnh'cn], Ulphe, Bomne End, Bodu. Propoaed by 
H. P.O, Maulc, W, A, Forayih, W. D. Caret. 

PE Buaou l ttoBEPT Stak]_et War KvtrmiiiatioB], 

Dper Leap," St. Cmw, Farnhom, Surrey, Propowd 
by Robert Atkinson, H. U. Gardner, C, E. Vamdell. 

EvZ' CstllL GEDnCB WlLLLUt [Final Exananation]^ Nctbcr^ 
leigh. South Nuttield, .Surrey, Proposed by Ptofesstir 
E. Ridiordion, C. Luvcll GlII, Sir Bonialer Iletchcr. 

Geem]?^ ; Alpaed GciDWIX [Special Ftamination], Enkine 
Cbenibort, 13, New Street, St, MuftinV, Ldeester. Pro¬ 
posed by J. Stockdole HorriEon, Wlfliam M. Cowdell, 
Arthur H. Hind, 

Hqdqes : ALFttED Walter [Flfnfif Exirnhwittm], id, Furtescur 
R<rad, St, ThamOa^ Exeter. Proposed by Alexr. G. Blind, 
Percy Morrta, Jamea Jeimon, 

Rfill-V I Emc: [Spefiai Evrom'iHthfWr], Office uf Works, Groern- 
rnent of Northern freland, 1 tB, Roi'al Avenue, Belfast. 
PrapDficd by Robert M, Young, N. Fitxaimima, Herbert 
Langman. 
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^ jAilES Moi-l-ISW-S c/o ‘1\ Esq,, 

JtasEilill. Dalkeith, Scytland. by jBmtt bj. 

G ibiicin. Alar, ^nd , Walter S . An Gordon, 

Ad HON, ASSOCIATES 

HflANCWVM : Eillsk., RA,, R,P.E., Han- R.SA.^ Mtmbcr 
of the [nsfjtut: dc Fnuicf^ Acadoitv of Si. Luke, Pomf, 
Ro>-il Academy, Berfin, ctc.^ Temple Lodgii:, Oucen 
Street, HamnucTHluitli, W, Prcvpn^ed by the Councils 

Maclaq^n : Entt; RouttiT DnU-HY^iPLEi, Dtrectar of 

the Vieturii, ptnii Aibcrt IVIiiiamm, South fCenEingTWU 
S .Wr7. Proposed by the Coun CjI , 

S<jtriftE : jaffn Coi.j.isjui, Shhji Iltju&e, Chisiviitk Mali, 
W.4, Proposed IjJ' the f.’oimcil- 
WAJ.-rfiiN ; Si]t Charles, KelJow fd King^a C-oUcj^, Cam- 
brid(^, Litt-D, Cantib and Trinity CoUrgET Dublin. 

LJIJD, Colutnbia L'niversityj New Voidt, Ph.li. Ketdel- 
beni. Render in CliiMic Areh^'ologyr Dimtor of 

PitK^ihUlTP \ 1 tiainjm imd Slade Prnfesfior of Fine Arts, 
Ciimbridge, etc.t NEWton Hdll, Newton, Cambridge. 
Propased by the Cuilndl . 

Weli-s ; josiibri, Al-A., WErden of VVndhfrm College and Vice- 
t.htrnH^IInf of Univenity of Oiford, Wadham College, 
Oxford. Proposed by the Council. 
ytppt'Fiv T FwANtna How'land." White StcRding," Amersbenij 
Bucks. Proposetl by the Cotmcil- 

A 5 HON. C'ORR, MEMBER {ih 
Ostdehg t BAtTNftH, Prnfeasor at the Royiil Academy of Art, 
Sweden, to, BlB«iehoLmjitor.i, Stwkhtdm. Proposed by 
theCduTveil. 

ARCHITECTURAL PUPILS IN OFFICES. 

Upon the adviw of the Bnsrri of j^rcJiltectuTal Educa¬ 
tion, the Council of the Royal Inatltute recommerid all 
Mctnbcrx and Licentiates not to accept pupils until they 
have been registered b3 Probarioncm of the R.I.B.A, 
Comphnnee with this tequest wUJ greatly assist the 
CoundJ in Umir efforta to improve the status nf the 
Profession by raising the general Icvd of Architectural 
Educarinn rhruughout Gteat Dritam, 

Full partiCLilars ’with regard to registratron as Pto- 
badoncr and copies of the application form can be 
obtained ffum the Secretary' R.I.B_A. 

r ftN" A 1 ACALijrniH, Stcrtlary , 

Members’ Column 

OFFICE ACCfiM^IOOATION WANTETL 

A.R,1-B.A. requJrts Jhjht tram I>et‘ciijber quarter, or 

WQuLd Eluriiig niitr, Wf^tuuDEilcr cit U'«t dixtricL 

P\w3^ otatr- luJE lurticultuf wiib mcluBivf t^ m=ii -— Pox ion, 
c^o SBCTftxry RJ.B.A, ^ Caiiduit Strict, W.i. 

CHANGES OF AHERESS, 

Mr, Eric L. Eikd (.4.) bas Jus oSirtr froru =2 Civat 

Rttssell Street^ WX,i, lu No. ir Gnrat Rii3«n StTuet, 

The trlcphcne been Inmri'eiTTd and tbr nnrobGr rErnxin& 
uaallorGd [.MiiEeuin 

Mr. JUiiN liobcxs [.4.) haR mmTd hli office to tor Ot. Rursel[ 
Street. tV.C.i,, and wfl] conduct hri pniitlre ]U Julurc fmtu that 
addrr !,'5 

j H. HRESVEHTON * MARSHALL. 

Sli.J. H Bi r w-T; ict aw [H'^ittosay that ho has lukru in m parti in- 
sblp with kiEu Mr. Petty HeFbert ltarhtjJl,'who artii UJ lu h ltn 
unit twi Iht-rii liw iniinUnt for uiue yt-ati. Thi- prar.tUe wjU jti 
future hp cvrratd otj in tLi^' iueiU' nt “ J , H. Brrwrrfiin 41 MunfaaJI,“ 
cif Gesrii, Clmnitici?, The Sqimrt, Bnumtonontlt, uncl Ibr [icW fittn 
hope? to merit the kind recamnii^cubitiimF, iU jll iti trii-ndji. 

RkRTNERSHlT WANTED. 

A,R,J.B.A. (351 TTEfbei to inta Inurli With tstjj lih»hcd ■rrhi- 
Icot in Vi>r k^ti irr nr Naiib ot En(;l 4 Fid with view to (nrlnruJiip. 
Could mnir r isiirtonce in oWn crfitoe. — Hep] y Box 31S 7 , « /o &cit' 
lary Jl.I_E.A., fj Conduit Slrrel, LomEjn, w\C I. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

ChtE' Assistant (siHgk) AK.l.h_A rcuiHivd Inr arthiuct'lt 
oftii.i- in JcrhannestbLirg. Must be tbortinghly conveisant Wllh 
bMlltliu^ construct km, and if possible have a krmwkdfi? ot steel 
tiim-sLinetian. Muit Pllv^ have a thoroneb klWiwIedBE of quantity 
surveying and EbtUlld pnssess a diplcmui to ihlx effect, ThrEH? ycar^' 
jererf-ment. Salary ijan. Fart paiFsage paiiL^Apply to ihc 
Secretary K.l.B.A*, q C^duit Street, W.t. 

Vouhg AHcrriiECT rijqiujTd by rominaiiy In North of England, 
Must haVt had «iiperienLC in. tlw cfrSi(fTi ami cxrastruttiFJU «f 
eketricid EUlutatians, and be able In draw Up bUliof qUaniitfex, 
speciicatkinft, etc. Goad pmnpects «1 tMrfinancnt anlplo^fmeilt for 
a sbitabtc man. — Apply fioX 6114, CJu I be Sreretarjf R.LB.A., 
rj Conduit StnJEl, London, W.I. 

ArPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A WELL'enL'C.vTEn young Friincfijcon, e^ddruiiKl-'tJ™*^, havinit 
tud tvm y-tars' tratniiifl with a French GoVerOinenl arr’hilect. t.* 
anxious to obtaJu a ymfi training Vrith an Etmli'-li architect in the 
EguUloI England In lUtliFr toiruprove his hnawlciigt! *4 the Enflirih 
langnage an4t [h» iirfoiPB acquainted vnlh ILagbflb arrhitectulai 
terms. VVoUhl be wdlina to aEsisl with L'hlldren's French studied 
and would jrive lii-=E services in cichnnEe lot hi* Jojcp and a lltth! 
pockot-incHiiiy.—FurtJhfir paTtjculafv hr uldalnnl tin appUcalloU 
to the fecTctary R.I,B_A„ 3 Conduit Si ter t, IxjiHhiUT W.i, 

A.fi.LllJL firehi an opening as Assistant wilh u vkw tn parlntl- 
stip in a VFCH-r.:itat!jwhed practiLC.—Box 43--^. c/t* Sriiretary 
R.lBJl, $ Coiuluit Street, W. L 
A.R.].b.A. rtjjders aBsistance to architects m tbrir own (jffjce?r, 
or in odveri i Tcri J. Smveyii of all ttnris, Icvellin ff, wc'rkoig rlmwihirs, 
spcciAeatiFjns, etc. Experienced and rapid «Lifker. ReferfUres 
P’lxn. LuUdniS dlstricL Box rjio. cyo ibe Sff tt lory H,LB.A,, 
q Conduit Sttr-t, W.r, 

Minutes I 

At the Finn General Meotlnp (Grdiiiflryl of th? Seswi'nn 
rQX4—7925, held on Monday, 3rd Ntivcmber. >1^x4, at d.3,0 
p.m,, Jt^r. J Alfred Gotch, FiS A., FresiderU, in the Chair. 

Ihc riltendiinee book aigned by 41 Fellous {inc]oiling 
ifi mcmhcrarif iheCormci]], (inelndinq 5 memberw 

of the Com ltd I), 3 Lkentiaiea. i Hon. Fellow, j Han. Aaaociidfa, 
and a lartte number of visit or^. 

The minuteii of the meeting held cn inti Jutte were taken, 
as tend and signed 114 cotTret. 

The Hnn, Setiretaiy' announced I he dceease of Mr, ThcmJ» 
FjJward CollcTJtl lR,F.il, Ps'H-Presidenl. Royul Gobi Mrdnllixt, 
and it was Resolved that the rtgrets of the Royal Institute 
for his loss be recorded in the minutes, and that u met^go of 
sympiithy and (xindulence be conveyed to hta relatives. 

The fdllriwing member, nttending for Ihe firft time since hia 
eleclicio- Vim- fiitmariy ndntittedi by the Bresidetil r Mr. L. 
Gordon Lunan (A)- 

Tbe ^ecieiary read the namcii nf randliJate* nurniriBlcd for 
dec lion on iqt Deccmtier, 19^- 
The Preatdem delivered the fpaugnral Addrenw of the 
^e$. 4 ion. 

On the matkrti of the Fbt! of Crawford and RatearreS, 
{Ilrtn. Fcllnuh seennded by Lord Chamwood, o vtne of ihnnka 
t« the rresident for tii» AddriMB was passed by acclsmatkir. 
The Pre*idcnt briefly expmeed hit tttknow led atncola. 

The rmstdent presiaitcd 10 Mr. Frnrvcii T, Verify (F.l the 
Btonze Medal end Diploitin for the be^t Looiiun ritirct 
Frontage completed in the yenr I923 
Mr. A>rity briefly ex prewed his thunlifl. 

Tlir meeting cToscd ut y.3y pjn. 


R.l.n^i.. JOURNAL, 

Hatei of t^hlication.‘ —'li>24 : fllh, 22nd November: 6tL, 
30 th December, 1935: t Toih4 24th January : yrh, 3ni Ktb- 
ruary; 7th. 21 at March: 4tb, 2 yth April; ■yth, ijrd Alay ; 
fjth, 27ih June t jSthJuly: tsth Augiut; tqih JiepTctnhfr: 
17th October. 
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The Ekistin^ House of Commons 


Planning for Good Acoustics 

BY HOPE BAGENAL [H.J 

[Read befori^ thi Royni Institutt! 0/ British Architects m Monday, 17 Xfwembi^ i^H-] 


O UR past president, Mr. Paul Watcrliouse, in 
Ills siddress of November, 1922, referred to 
the problem of acoustics in the following 
words : But after all the best buildings for 

scnind seem to be those in which echo Is made 
our friend and not our fuc : buildings in which, 
as in old Exeter Hall, echo w’as timed to 
reinForce every syllable ittsfead of fighting for 
dear life with the succeeding one, or possibly the 
next word,*' 

I would like in this paper* to carry funvard the 
idea beliind liia thoughtful ivords and guggcst bow 
to regulate our dealings with Echo. There is no 
reason indeed why that nymph* w'hcn given a good 
home* should answer back as is her habit near 

* PrevLOEu pupers Inid hcfort the InatitiiW (HE thi* Mibjci;t 
are as fotlaw? :—Rojicr Smith, X., ** On Arataatica/' TrtAl?»S- 
acticjns, l^eccmlvcr, ; SuTiuuja, tl. H.. " Ardiiiteci,ur= 
Pnurtically Camidetrd bi RebtioTi to MuafC,’* TaAN'aAcriONSj 
1873, p. Rt ; Burmvcii, H. IrSuHPil in lu RelatiDn to 

Building," JoirKNAT., March JH^. 


woods and on the edge of mutst river law'Jis, 
Widiin four walls she can he tamed and instead of 
striving with her companion can readily be induced 
t<i reinforce liis words in a well-timed assent. But 
much depends on the distance she sits from her 
looking-glass. She will use walls, floor and ceiling 
if she is permitted and dearly likes a good dome. 
But the art of the designer lies in confining her 
glances to certain surfaces, 

This can perhaps be made dearer if we define 
Edio simply as the image of a sound, and her mirror 
as any hard, smooth, rigid surface occurring any¬ 
where in the building. Let U3 consider tlieae 
mirrors in three rnaiii types of buildings. 1 pro¬ 
pose to refer only occasionnlly to the theoretical 
side. Air, G. A. Sutherland has dealt very dearly 
with the dements of the subject in his e?cedLmil 
papers publi:^hcd in the R.I.ll.A, JouaxAi, in 1923. 
I want to ^ppiy the prindpLcs enunciated by him 
to some historical and modem tyjies ,—- 


B 
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Ofttn-air Theatre classic theatre has 
many vital lessons lit acoustic pjantiing. The 
Greek type was a very hig^bly devdoped acoustic 
instrument; the Roman, wias less excellent. The 
excellence of the Greek theatre was due to three 
contributing factors t —' 

(1) The sound was intensified near the source by 
a number of useful refiectiuns. 

(2) The sound had a clear passage from speaker 
to listener and reached the listener at a wide 
angle. 

(3) There were no disturbing reflected paths 
back from listeners to the stage. 

In Fig, 1 the Greek and the Roman theatres are 
compared* The characteristics of the Greek are 
the high j narrow hgeion or stage platform (conceded 
to be ten or twelve feet high at Eptdaurus and 
Pricnc) \ the skene wall hehind this \ and the large 
pav'^ed orchestra area in front of it.* These puints 
ufCj of course, contriivcrsial; but I S^Tmt here to 
look at the evidence from the acoustic point of 
view. 

The useful reflections from these surfaces arc 
shown on the Greek section, Fig, i. The small 
depth of the stage and^ therefore^ the nearness of 
the players to their back wslti ensured its efbeienc}' 
as a reflector. The height of the stage above 
the orchestra level gave reflections at a useful 
angle from the paved area below, Fhere was 
ako die floor of tlie stage giving reflections less 
useful* 

The height of the stage also gave a wide angle of 
impact to the direct sound from player to audicnct. 
This is especially important when there are no 
reflections from the ceiling* Sound passing over 
human heads at a small angle is rapidly absorbed. 
Therefore, the wider the angle of impact the better* 
The plan of the classic theatre ensured an equal Jis^ 
tribution of sound in iiU directiumi} and the section 
in the case of the Greek theatre \w^ usually without 
reflecting surfaces likely to cause even local inter¬ 
ference. Vitruvius says explicitly in Book V, (3) : 
'' In short* the building shcruld be so contrived that 
a line drawm from the first to the last step should 
touch the front angle of the top of all the scats* in 
which case the voice meets with no impediment.” 

*Authanti«. Durm, j.. Lit* drr tiritthett, i^io 

<ilitk»n* sccti&n on, thcatrci. fi. 454 \ E.* Dm jlntiA* 

TheslUt, IQ ID* nc^tinn an iicDustica* p, 35 ; al"" sec Prafeasor 
E, A, Gardner's summing up of the gcncnjl evidniw in hii 
Gl»ry 0 /tJu Greeii und flonwin TJieotre ," WondcrE of ili'e Pa»i " 
jeries, put 


The information given in Vitruvius* Bchok 
however obscure in parts, is obviously the result 
of a long and intelligenr tradition in applied 
acoustics. Even including the obaciirc parts* his 
fifth book still remains one of the few textbooks on 
the subject w^hich cannot be ignored* 

Also* since there was no roof to the Greek 
theatre, the rev'erberation was nearly as short as in 
the open air* 



Fig, I 
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PLANNING FOR GOOD ACOUSTICS 


3 * 


Lf^ of Rewnolota in a Greek Theatre ..the 
fact that there was no reverberation mcjirtc that the 
energy Condition was low. The aiae of the claa^c 
theatres was enormous, seating as iiiany as sistcen 
twent)" thousand people. The rear seats were 
sometimes at a distance nf more than two hundred 
feet from the ^stuge. AJI possible relnfutcemema 
Were therefore dtsirahlc, A nictiiod of reinfurcing 
by resonance was probably secured by the following 
means. The wood floor of the stage in contact with 
the feet of the player acted as a resonating surface* 
In. addition, to the stage floor were or 

wooden panels placed hetw’^een stone columns in 
the supporting wall of the stage. Rebates ibr these 
are sdl] to be seen. Rach ivooden panel in this 
position would undoubtedly reinforce the sound, 
luid specially so If in contact with the floor of the 
logeitin. The declamation of the players ivas a 
kind of rhythmical shouting o^r chantingi. anti prob¬ 
ably required considerable training. The frequent 
and sonornus vowel sounds of the Greek tongue^ 
produced as musical tones* conveyed the sense to 
the remotest scats. Stage floor and ** piiiakcs 
together formed the sounJ-box- The players 
performed not only upon the lugcion or stage 
platform but on the tlieulogEion above and upon 
the. orchestra bdoiv. The painting nn the wall of 
the Necropolis at Cytenc shnw-g the three players 
upon the orchestra floor with chorus round, them. 
They are standing upon low rectangular uhjccts 
having small square openings. Duiialdsunf takes 
these to he the soles of the buskins of the players, 
the small square being the division between 
the two. In my opinion they are what they' appear 
to he, namely, rectangular sound-boxes* haiinng 
openings towards tlic audience. The players upon 
the orchestra level would require vvood rather than 
a stone surfatre to stand upon in order to give the 
same full tone to their voices ’ivhieh they could com¬ 
mand upon the logeion above* 

These points in acoustic design have a direct 
bearing upon modern problems* A hard rear wall 
some ten feet behind the speaker may mate con- 

* See Durm (J.)* 0ie ^vkunst (/cr Grurktn, p- 

: "If yc decit^r to undenFUnd under ‘ {^innliH ‘ thin 
inter cal umniri Udub of TiTivd which could be put in or taken out, 
or n^jn, if we choose lo aaaume ir^ plfice of them ihree-iided 
pmnu (pcfioktij with deconitioni pointed thencan, 
ihu IB open to onj’fttie. bui □oihlnR is proved thereby. The 
reh^tM un the ^tanc auppnrVi STrengthen the S-iew that panels 
'"'ttfi roatenm^^ were put In ilicre." 

■f DoiUjldsfin (J. VV.i, Tht Thfntrr af (hr trrpcfa, p iMj. 


aiderabie difference to audibility in the case of a 
1 a rge hall or in the case of a p u Ipi t. The uscfuln ess 
of the stage floor as a reflector is one of the factors 
which make the difference between the opera house 
and the concert room. The upper galleries nf 
Covent Garden rely greatly upon I he stage floor, 
and it is w'ell known that the speaking voice can 
be heard Well there. A concert room would 
he improved by a clear, hard floor space round the 
singer a r sol u i nstrume n f. 11 is had design to hri ng 

qrchestral instruments or platform seats dose up in 
solo performers. A dear orchestra area (such os 
was required in the National dlicatrc competition 
recently held) immediately In front of the Albert 
Hall platform would increase the useful sound to 
galleries. 

U ood surfaces could also be used advantageously 
as resonators* I'hey should be in contact with the 
singer or instrument. The w'ood surface of the 
platform floor should be jointed to the front of thc 
platfomi w hich would then act like the Greek 
pinakes ; and the same principle could be applied 
to the wood panelling of the platform recess, 
A powerful singer is really an instrument in 
contact with the floor. Resonating surfaces 
increase his power : and they are specially 
useful for musical instnimcnts like Velios and 
double-bosses. 

There was one characteristic of the modern 
auditory lacking in the classic theatre, namely* a 
certain fullness of musical tone due to reverbera¬ 
tion, The lack of this must have been felt as the 
dimensions of the theatre increased. Two attempts 
Averc made to compensate for tliis. The Greek 
system nf cctma was an attempt to place rcsonatora 
in the form of enclosed volumes uf air reeponding 
to rones in the neighbourhood of the audience. 
'Rhc fact of these echeia is diapixted, and nc vases 
corresponding to those described in the Vth 
Book of Vltnivius have been actuallv found. 
The only evidence which i consider Important 
(outside ^^tmvius^s writinga) is the fact ^at (1) 
thirteen compartments corresponding to those 
allocated by Vitruvius are to be found in the ruins 
of the theatre al Aiaani* and (3) that a tradition 
oJ aeniistic pottery sectns to have continued into 
the Aiiddle Age*. The place in the mcdia:i'al 
church selected for their use appears to have been 
the .deeper w-alls under the choir stalls. They 
Avere found in these positions in St. Nicholas, 
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Ipsujch : St, Peter^s. Mancrpft, Norwich ; and 
St. Peter's YIouTittrgatc, Norwich .* ^ 

Many other exainplea exist of polB fnund m 
chaneei waits, but the three 1 have named appear 
to be more probably ior acoustic purposes than tor 
uny other. Vitruvius in a significant passage savs 
that theatres built nf w^ood do not require the 
Hvatem of echeia. 

‘ The seeond attempt to get a fuller tone is seen 
in the Roman stage roof 

Tn the Roman theatre the stage was lower and 
was brought forward so that the orchestra became 
a semi-circle. The great width of the classic stage 
of this shape must have constituted a danger. 
Echoes would certainly be returned from wing 
walls. In these walls the periakti may have been 
placed—a series of priftms, triangular on plan, 
rotating upon an axis and providing tliree sets of 
scenery. If the Une of these periakti was placed at 
an angle of 45 deg, to the stage the actor's voice 
wnuld be reflected out into the hemkycle, Vitru¬ 
vius mentions the practice of the singers to me 
llute turning tow^ards the " scenae valvas (some 
part of stage scenery) in order to project their 
voices. In the Roman theatre the orchestra Space 
w^iis frequently used for seats. The reflecting sur¬ 
face thus sacrificed was partly compensated fur 
by the extra floor area of the stage. But an impor¬ 
tant addition occurs in the Roman theatre from an 
acoustic point of view, namely, the roof set at an 
angle above the stage* Yet the reflections from 
this roof would not have given the consonance ” 
recommended by Vitruvius, At Aspendus the 
sound beam from ihv roof would have descended 
upon the seats (see the Roman section in Fig* i). 
after an excess of 35m.. or, roughly, 114 ft- It is 
possible, however, that die considerable prolonging 
of tones and vowels which must have resulted 
from this was deliberate, and an ctlort to compen¬ 
sate For the dcadnesa of open-air conditions. The 

need for a roof began to he felt. 

The lesson of the classic theatre remains, how¬ 
ever, It is this : that reflecdfig plus resonating sur^ 
faces nuitF the source of soatid will wrork wonders* 

Churches-—Vh€t mediseval church was the anti¬ 
thesis* in acoustics, of the Greek theatre* The en¬ 
closing masonry walls and vault acted as bright 
mirrors to all sounds. The cniigregation occupied 
only a fraction nf the enclosin g surfaces. The 
• Vnl-Vn. 1^78, p Uj. 
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priests like the classic players, chanted or intoned 
their words, but for a verr^ different reason. The 
intcr-reflcctinns from all surfaces caused w'hal is 
knowm as revcrhtTution. The term in Italian nr 
French refers to fight as w^ell as to sound ^d 
means daszle. It means a high energy' condibon 
for all sounds produced within the buiidmg. 
Whereas the Greek theatre was an instrument low 
ind distinct, the raedistval church was loud 
incoherent. It also reinforced certain tones rather 
than others for a reason I cannot enter into here, 
d'he result was that intoning w-aa rendered inevit¬ 
able by the duration of each syllable* Also the 
intoning on a cerfoirt woir. or in a certain tonality, 
reinforced bv the church, was likewise rendered 
necessary . These acoustic conditions produced 
their oviiTi characteristic results in choral music and 
In intoned liturgy. The speaking voice from the 
pulpit never was and never can be easy under such 
Cfinditions. In music the elaborate polyphony of 
the Palestrina Mass, with its inweaving of melody, 
its crescendoes and diminuendoes, was possible. 
The staccato and other tempo effects of what 
is termed “ ctas-sical ” music are impossible where 
there is a reverberation of or ten seconds. 1 he 
Gothic rerival restored to us the cruciform plan and 
lofty vault and abolished church gallciries* Rut the 
sermon w'as not abolished at the same time* and, 
since the mcdisev'al form became orthodox for all 
denominatlonB, there baa been considerable con¬ 
flict between the pulpit requirements and the 
intoning conditions. In miulern church design a 
compromise is necessary. It is possible to preach 
sloAvly with a reverberation of three seconds, yet 
this very' slowness is often a matter of complaint 
by popular preachers* It is difficult to apostro¬ 
phize or denounce dearly where there is a long 
reverberatinn.t Gn the other hand* the chor 
Eucharist sounds wdL The comprutm^ is best 
effected hv placing the pulpit with a back svah 
behind it and a reflector above at an angle of 45 
and extending* if possible, some feet over tlie 
pulpit* and by treating walls and vault with an 
absorbent plaster. 

The best Anglican ainiitory' is the City Church, 


t tn thr itiddtif .Vacs ^Kcommiitiicatitnis were piynounced 
rrmn ihe puioit. alaO homilifia rend and pnriah nfipcca 
out 'Yet ibrac muld be read, slowly, not spoken. Ihe 
ncmi 4 >n wat pcslceled for vuriwua reMDO^ for lunj? perfoda 
11 ifl rtcorded tliet nu termon ift m preached at Ronw a 
bishop tor five hundred year* after the fifth rtntwiy'* al- 
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IVren niiiAt ha\'e tliought a gftat dtaJ at^out 
aciiniticg* He gets to the heart of the iTiatter when 
he says ; 

The Churches therefore must be large j but 
sdl), in our reformed Religion, it should seem vain 
10 make a Parish-ehureh larger j than that aJI who 
are present can both hear and see. The Romanists^ 
indeed, nmy*build larger Churches^ it is enough if 
they hear the Murmur of the Mass, and see the 
Elevation of the Host, hut ours are to be fitted 
for Auditories « » . to build more rriom than that 
every Person may convenient!y hear and see, is to 
create Noise and Confusion.’’ - (Idctter on the City 
Churches,) 

The lesson of the medL£e%'al church is that a lung 
reverberation is necessary' for the finest choral (un¬ 
accompanied) music, but that requirements fnr 
choral music and for the speaking voice are mu- 
iualiy €ONjhc1tfi^^ 

Special Church Forms, chiirciies where the 
reading and speaking voice are emerging as the 
dominant factors it is wrong to preserve the 
mediseval form. The Christian Science church re¬ 
quires good audibility for the reading voice de¬ 
livered from two parallel reading desks^ Also an 
important requirennient is gemd hearing from every 
seat in the body of the church for the speaking 
voice at the Testimony services. Good reflecting 
surfaces near the source of sound should be de¬ 
signed, the principles holding exactly as in the 
Greek theatre. For the speaking voice on the 
floor of the church a special reflector should lie 
used in the shape of a flat ceiling tiormpJ to every 
seat and capable of reflecting sound from any 
one seat to all others, L-nless reverberation is cut 
down the tendency for the reading voice w'ill be 
to intone which is not desirable, and the tendency 
for the speaking voice to be hopelessly indistinct. 
Since the services rely upon these factors, and not 
in any sense upon a liturgy or choral music, ordi¬ 
nary parish church conditions are not suitable for 
a Christian Scjcnce church, I’he reverberation re¬ 
quires to be below two seconds. The ceihng should 
not be higher than 35 ft* above the heads of the 
congregation. The main reflectors should be hard, 
side w'alls and rear w'alls behind the audience 
should be rendered absorbing. The same con¬ 
ditions apply in the case of Friends’ ^feeting 
HutiiSea and other places of wurship where the 
speaking voice is the main factor and in which any 


seat in the congregation may become a source of 
sound. 

Concert Rootrts .—A reverberation of two or 
three seconds at least is necesflary for full tone 
in choral mu^ic. Generally speaking, choral music 
sounds well in a church of moderate dimensions 
and so'uuds less well in a packed concert room. 
Orchestral music requires at least two seconds' 
reverberatioUj and a good conceit rotim should 
provide at least this. A certain brightness of tone 
can be secured by other meana^ but that quality' 
which is best described as “full" can ww/v. In iny 
opinion, be secured by reverbemtion. Now rever¬ 
beration varies directly with volume—that is to say, 
the larger the room the longer the reverberation ; 
and inversely with the absorbing power of the 
room—chat b to £a\% the greater the absorption the 
shorter the reverberation. I'lic greatest absorbent 
in any auditory' is the audienec^ and the absorptitin 
necessary to insure a two seconds reverberation 
JB frequently provided for by the relatively large 
audience common to concert rooms and opera 
houses. Consider u concert room seating tWTi 
thousand. A rough preliminary calculation will 
show that such an audience will provide 2^000X4,7 
(Sabine's coeffideut of absorption per person 
is 4.7) = units of absorption. In order 

to secure a reverberation of tw'o seconds this 
requires a minimum air volume of 376,000 eu, ft. 
But other factorSjSoch as carpets and drapery, etc.^ 
W'ill abu contribute slightly to the total absorption. 
This means that for good musical effects the 
figure 376.000 cu, ft, b on the small side fur un 
audience of 2,000- 

Anotlier point to consider in the design of 
concert rooms is the fact that a large air volume 
seems to demand a certain reverberation from the 
musjc4i] point of ’I'ieW, and where it is nut fortli- 
coming rompLaints come invariably from executants 
on the platform. A sense of deadness and absence 
of power b the symptom. Professor F. R. \\'atson* 
has tabulated liic acoustic data of auditories which 
have been pronounced good by public cpinion. 
The results for concert halls show tliat the time of 
a satisfactory reverberation increases with the sue 
of the auditory. For instance ; 

New England Conservatory of Music. Volume 

8,000 cu. ft. Reverberation audience) t J secs, 

• VS'uNOll, F- K., .IfrMdOtTj of BuUdirrsit p JO. 
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Kilburn HalJ, N.Y, Volume lot.ooo cu. ft. 

Reverberation audience) 2J seCM. 

T^dpzig Gtwamlhaus. Volurnc 407,0^0 cu. ft. 

Reverberation (| audience) zi secs. 

New Concert Room. Boston. Volume 634.000 
cu. ft. Reverberation audience) 3 secs. 

This means that in designing n concert room 
it is neccssar>^ to get u right rehtionship between 
air volume and reverberation, if the concert room 
iS to be an instrument to the sound as well as au 
auditorv”. Tins is important to bear in mind in. 
practical cases where the cube has tu be cut down 
owing to price. 'VVherc choral inusic is a prime 
requirement an air volume corresponding to Pro¬ 
fessor Wat3on*s table should he insisted upon. 
Where^ huw'ever. the room has to be used not only 
as a Concert room but as a large assembly room 
far the speaking vmiec the problem can be tackled 
in a different way. The volume can be reduced, 
but to compensate for the lack of tone w^oad 
resonating surfaces must be introduced near the 
source of sound. If it is found that the rever¬ 
beration is considerably less than two seconds, 
dissatisfaction both in regard to tone and loud¬ 
ness of instrument and of Voice is sure to he 
felt unless a policy of resonance is carried out. 
The typical example is Covent Garden Theatre, 
where the speaking voice isi distinct owing to a 
reverberation which is shnrt in comparison to the 
volume, but w here the tone of musical instruments 
is bright. There is a great deal of wtjolI panelling 
in Co vent Garden (the effect of wood panelling on 
instruments h roughly to absorb sound in the 
lower rather than in the upper register and thereby 
to increase tJie relative powder of over-tones). The 
le^on of the Greek stage floor and of the pinakes 
should be applied. The lloor of a platform or 
orchestra pit having a six-inch air space beloAv it 
will reinforce the notes of average pitch for instru¬ 
ments in contact with the floor. The six-inch air 
space can be provided by wooden floor joists six 
inches deep resting upon concrete, 'I’he joists 
should run towards the proscenium and the air 
spaces between should communicate with the air 
in the auditory by means of suitable openings. 
The point of a six-inch air space rather than a 
larger one is that this depth will give a more even 
reinforcement over the whole scale. 

Since the audience supplies 90 per cent, of the 
absorption it is obvious that the musical effect 
will be different at rehearsals to the final per¬ 


formance. This is a serious -problem and fre¬ 
quently complained about by conductors. 
remedy is a thick curtain to he lowered bclund 
the conductor, closing in the orchestra platform 
and shutting out the auditory’. At Amsterdamj. in 
the Concert Gebouw, a thick curuin descends 
from the ceiling and drops tu the front edge of the 
platform. A curtain of this kind should be 
provided in the original derign of a concert room. 

It should be madi; to slide back and be completeK 
screened when a full audience is present, or inter¬ 
media lely to draw out or back according to the 
number of the audience. Adjustable absorbing 
material arranged in this way is also disirable 
for chamber music where instruments as different 
in tone as the flute and the bass voice are to be 
heard. The quality’ of instnimcnts Can be c<m- 
siderably amplified by the absorbing or non- 
absorbmg of ov'er-tones by means of thick absor¬ 
bents. 

In plan 1 recommend, w'ithout any hesitation, for 
large concert rooms the fan shape, with a part 
uf the splay to right and left of platform turned 
over to form a Jeep proscenium arch. In this 
way useful reflectors are formed near the source 
of sound. .:\n -added advamage of the fan-shaped 
plan in the case of the concert room is that the 
width of the orchestra space is restricted and too 
great a discrepanCv betw’een the arrival of sounds 
from different iiistrumentii is avoided. ^ et even 
with the fan shape the best seat-s fur musically 
minded people will he not the from but some lliirty 
or forty feet away, where there will be a proper 
assembling of sounds upon the ear. Frequently 
the wor&t seats in the house are those upon the 
exttemc left or right of the front rtvws, where 
the whole effect is astigmatic. A small concen¬ 
trated orchestra will give a finer musical effect 
than a large dispersed oue, yet the tendency of the 
time is towards large ctrehestras and large choirs. 
The seating for the choir at the Queen's Hall is 
too small. Provision should be made nowadays 
fur a choir of five hundred and an orchestra of one 
hundred. 

The poFition of the organ is controversial. If 
placed at the back of a deep platform recess it is 
liable tri confuse the choir and to be inaudible 
in a crowded concert room. Organ builders arc 
able to cram an organ into any small ares, and 
will do so if they are ordered by the architect ; but 
the practice ia a bad one. My opinion is that the 
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keybtwti should be n movable player upon the 
orchis Eru, stage or Located near the conductor. 
The late !Mr, H. H. Statham* in his excellent 
article called “ Building for Music {Architects^ 
Jifurmil, JO August 19to), aays : '' Having kept 
the fliiJntnit of the chorus seats as low as can be^ nil 
the mechanism of the organ bellovi^, nind-chest, 
etc,, should be sunt behind the chorus. The 
sound board upon nhich the feet of the pipes 
rest should not be higher than the top level of the 
chorus seats j and may be some distance bclosv 
it to allow for their height. They will be heard 
just as welL" If there is no keyboard recess 
this means that the sixteen feet of licight necessarx' 
for the pipes can leave an air space above fur the 
sound Co get out. 1 he rear wall of the organ 
chamber can be tilted forward and plastered with 
sirapite Or Keen'», and if the ceiJEng of the xvhole 
p|ptforn\ recess is splayed and similarly plastered 
the whole recess will then act as a powerful fiourcc 
of sound. 

Having provided a large area oi resonant xvood 
surface^ and having directed the bulk of the sound 
out upon the audience^ it remains to prevent 
reflection back front re:ir walls behind the audience. 
This can be done by a frieze of acoustic felt or 
of slag wool, in cither case screened by canvas. 

The Etigh'sh Legisfisiive Chaitiher — ln England 
xvc have developed a type of auditory^ as charaettr- 
istk in its xxay ns either the Creek theatre nr the 
medifeva! churchy namely » the national committee 
room or House of Commons.'' Like the other 
two main types lE has in course of time produced 
[rs own stx'le of lUterance, and it tllustratca better 
than the others une irnportant aspect of acoustic 
design. I nhali lay before you briefly the stages of 
development, of the tif auditory which eon- 

tributed definitely to Burke’s speeches on American 
affairs and to the oralori cal styles ot' Macaulay, 
Gladstoue and Asquith. 

Its basic principle is debate \ and debate has 
requirements very different to the requirements of 
stage plays or intoncd 1 i turgy♦ 1 he finest and 
most characteristic English oratory I Lake to be 
those passages where u .Member of Parliament is in 
the middle of a dialectical combat, the method of 
which is strictly defined by tradition, and in vvluch 
he picks his way through a close argument as with 
drawn sword and the sharp eyes of cneniies upon 
him. The performance is i>tic of reason informed 
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by passion, but T,ve are listening first to an ar^^ 
ment of facts and figures and an argument which 
iiiusl be clearly heard, for it may be a matter of life 
or death to a Govcrtimcnt to answer it immediately. 
Tliis quality of rapid debate distinguishes English 
oratory from the Coniinental. 

Now the nature of this kind of oratory' is bound 
up with the building in W'hich it took place. It 
was necessarily a small building. Burke spoke in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, W'hicb was, a.s fitted up for 
the House of Cnmmonst sonic 60 by 32 feet, or less* 
in area, and only 2b feet inches high. Also he 
spoke from xvhcrc he stood when he had jumped to 
his feet. He had not made a formal journey to a 
tribune centrally placed. But he had half his 
audience behinif his back. In this tiny chamber 
—a college chapel m character- -our liberties were 
forged bv the implement of speech. 

The St. Stepbeu^s Chamber admitted an extra 45 
members rVom Scotland after the Act of 1 . nion nf 
1 705, but apparently it xvas nnt until the year 1 Rod, 
xvhen a hundred Irish members had lo be accom¬ 
modated, that plans fora new chamber w'ere called 
for by a Select Comniittec in 1831. Soanc^ Savage^ 
Decimus Burton, Blore and others submitted 
schemes. But after the lire of 1834 all these 
scliemes were forgotten. The old Painted Cham- 
her svus, fitted up for the Lords and the old L'lUjrt of 
Requests, prexHciusly occupied by the Lords, xvas 
prepared fur the Commons, Both these buildings 
were gutted by the fire, and the first temporary 
fitting seems to have been carried out by Sir 
Robert Smirke. Now tliis Chamber in the old 
Court of Requests was larger than the Chamber 
in the St. Stephenes Chapel. It xvag 80 feet by 
3S feet, and in the engraved view given by Brayley 
and Britton in 183(1* It liHjks some 40 feet in height, 
d'his would have meant a longer reverberadun, and 
acoustic Complaints mast Itax c occurred, for altera¬ 
tions were undertaken, 'I’he view of the interior of 
the House of CoinmoiiSt published in 1841 in a 
volume called Lmtdort Infer tors, shows what appears 
to he the same room lined with wood and with a low 
ceiling of a special shape. This is kninxm as the 
temporary I Ifui.'ie J’and became famuus for its good 
acoListic qualities, '^fhe loxxTiess of the ceiling was 
apparently due to the ideas of Dr. Reid^ the ventila* 
don expert, in whose ppinton *' the cubic conteJU 
to be filled by the voice should be as small as xvas 
consistent with the necessary accommodation. For 

* BrayJpy arid Ttir t\jtftrr i f [Valmimter 
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that reafiun htr had the c^ling of ihc tempurary 
lUmst.' made ven^ low so that there should be not 
much spiice to be filled,” [Evidence before the 

Select Commiitee* iS6B.) 

Since St* Stephen’s Chapel had a chamber 
beneath h it was apparently neceaaarv' also Lhflt all 
auccccding^ Houaes should have the same* Ihe 
chamber beneath the temporary House was made 
to communicate Wltli the Chamber above by means 
of holes drilled in the wooden fiuor. This arrange¬ 
ment was used by Ur. Reid for ventilating. The 
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accustnmed to the lowness of the ^temporary 
House immediately concluded that it wus the 
height of the present building which was at 
fauft. It was imperatively ordered that the ceiling 
should be low'ercd* and the only way m which 
this could be done was by the introduedon of an 
inner ceiling with sloping sides cutting the side 
windows in half and ruining the propiution of the 
room.” 

The conclusions of mem bets .however, were quite 
right. What was at stake was that facility far rapid 
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Section or St. Stefutis a Ch-^pel and Cuvrr 
A3 fitted up for the House of CoinmouB, 1834 


fame of the House for good acoustics reached 
Jenny Lind, whu an a visit to England insisted on 
visiting it and singing a song within it. 

In this, view vve first see the ceiling ^rhich might 
be described as the House of Commons type. 
It occura in three designs for the chanibcr. 'Hie 
acoustic excellence of this room, ^AiiTJ transformed 
(long Tcmtimbcred by memberB), undoubledly 
caused the adverse eriricism that immediately 
occurred when the Purliament assembled in i Syt? in 
Sir Charles IlarTy^'K new House. Sir Charles 
Barry^3 biographer says : ” It w'as conceived that 
there was difficulty in hearing, and members 


debate which cannot esist with a long reverberation. 
Now reverberation (other factors being equal) 
varies directly with volume, and volume wdth 
height of ceiling. In 1S50 a new- ceihng. similar 
in shape to Smirke'a (though the effect of the shape 
w'as probably not understood), w'as inserted, and the 
result was a "great improvement. Barry*$ House of 
Lords maintains its original ceiling. IVadition 
says that the Hciuse of Couimons, before the new 
ceiling w'as inserted, was tvorse than the House 
of Lords. After the alteration to the Commons 
all were agreed, and are still agreed , that the Com¬ 
mons is good, whereas the Lords is bad. 
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Sir Ilenr)* Lucy,* describing the House of 
Lords, says : ** Of the coroncted host there are not 
more than twenty who can make themselves dis¬ 
tinctly heard even within the limits of the red 
leather benches. In the Press Gallery’ debate may 
be reported by a system of collaboration. Groups 
of reporters writing out their notes sit together, 
each contributing his quota of fragments reaching 
his ear.” It is interesting to note that Queen 
Victoria could always adapt her voice to suit this 
chamber and that the speech from the throne w’as 


the Speaker (or the Chairman of Committee), 
and near the Press Gallery. A great deal of the 
business of the House is done in a voice of con¬ 
versational pitch across the table, and Ministers 
addressing the Chair can be well heard by the 
Press gallery’ immediately’ above the Cliair. The 
importance of the Press is obvious. Nowadays it 
really represents tlie largest part of the audience, 
namely, the general public, and its acoustic 
requirements should be placed second after 
members. Hut in addressing the Chair from 



T. H. SkepkttU iftfriU* 

Temporary Hovbi of Commons. 1840 


audible in every part of the House. But the speech 
from the throne is read and not spoken. 

In the Commons the old habit of rapid debate 
at conversational pitch was rendered easy by 
the new ceiling. Complaints, however, arose 
and still arise from meml^rs in the back benches 
for the follow’ing reasons. ’Phe English legislative 
chamber is not only an auditory, but also a machine 
of business. Its excellence in this respect w’as 
found on analysis (Select Committee House of 
Commons .Arrangements, 1868) to consist in 
the fact that .Ministers in charge of Bills are near 

* Lords and Commstu. 1921. p. 64. 


front benches, a speaker has a large part of his 
audience behind his back. In the English sy’stem 
the speaker is the only permanent audience, 
and any member’s seat may become a source of 
sound—unlike the Continental system, where 
every’ speaker must come to a tribune. Hence 
the periodical demands in modern history to 
have the table, and the Ministers with it, moved 
dow’n the floor to a more central position. By 
this means also the Treasury and Front Opposi¬ 
tion benches could be increased from the now 
inadequate sixteen scats to twenty-two or twenty- 
four. ’Fhe effect of the splayed ceiling is to con- 
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centratc sound on front benches, and since 
the important business of the House is carried 
on there, this is an advantage ; but it does not 
help members in the back benches. The 
reflected beams of sound from the splayed 
portions of the ceiling are shown in Fig. 2 
concentrating on the front benches and missing 
the back seats and the galleries. The beam from 
the centre level portion covers only the seats 
in front of a speaker. Seats behind front bench 
speakers arc, therefore, ill provided. This ceiling 



Zuirvnef Corn^or 
E. M. Barky’s Plan run a Sbw JIolsk 

is constructed of wood and of glass, and is, there¬ 
fore, not as cfticieni a reflector as if it were of hard 
plaster. If this were the case, and if the slopes 
of the ceiling were adjusted, the room could be 
made nearly perfect. ’I’he total volume of the 
room is only 127,000 cubic ft., which is vciy- 
considerably less than the French Chamber of 
Deputies, 277,000 cubic ft., the Washington House 
of Representatives, 409,000 cubic feet, or the 
London County Hall, 237,000 cubic feet. The 
advantage of restricting the volume had already 
been impressed upon a prenous generation by Dr. 


Reid, and it is referred to as an important point 
in the c^^idence before the Select Committee 
of 1868. I’hc blue book containing the evidence 
and report of this Committee is an important 



original document on acoustics. Professor 
Tyndall gave evidence and specially emphasised 
the value of a low ceiling. He says: “ In order 
for the echo to be of any possible advantage, it 
must follow so hotly upon the direct utterance that 
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one shall be practically superimposed upon the 
other. Othemise . . . the echo is so related to 
the sound itself as to destroy the definition of its 
boundaries. I admit that you get mure noise, 
but you get less distinctness and definition, and 
definition, I think, is one of the most important 
points in speaking.” Professor Tyndall added: 

I cannot help thinking that draperies have a ver\' 
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great influence in quenching the reflected sound, 
and thus destroying the after sound.” In these 
paragraplis, reported in 1868, the Sabine theory 
of reverberation is «ib\iously foreshadowed. 'I’hc 
upholstery in tlie House of Commons, of course, 
contributes much by absorption to the shortness 
of reverberation. There was considerable dis¬ 
cussion before the Select Committee (1868) as to 


whether the air volume of the ventilating chamber 
under the floor should be taken as part of the air 
volume of the House. With our modem know¬ 
ledge, it is obvious that the perforated floor, 
covered as it is at present with carpet, acts simply 
as a very powerful absorbent, .\nother factor, 
probably active, is resonance from the wood 
panelling. 'Fhus by thorough British methods 
of trial and error a very interesting and effective 
acoustic instrument has been evolved. 

E. .M. Barry, son of Sir Charles, designed a 
new House of Commons at the request of the 
Select Committee of 1868. 'Fhc evidence of that 
Committee was not lost upon him. He pre¬ 
served the shape of the ceiling and actually lowered 
its height. 'Fhe action of the splay in E. M. 
Barry's design is more valuable than in the c.xisting 
House. It provides useful beams of sound 
from front benches to seats in their rear (sec 
Fig. 2). If at any time the House of Commons 
is to be re-built, this c.xcellent design should 
be carefully studied. 

The lesson of the House of Commons is that 
a right acoustic tradition for buildings of this 
kind exists in England and should be followed. 
It is a useful tradition, both for hearing well and 
for doing business. It is the opposite ot the 
*' Church ” tradition, previously discussed, on 
which our I>aw Courts and many of our places of 
business were designed. 

Behaviour of Ceilings.—fn Fig. 3 seven com¬ 
mon types of ceiling are shown in cross-section, 
including the House of Commons type. (The 
rooms are 60 ft. wide and the maximum ceiling 
height 40 ft. above the speaker’s head.) The 
reflections from each arc plotted for various positions 
of a speaker S, showing the amount of useful 
sound distributed by each upon the floor. Where 
there are curves their centres are shown marked C, 
and the position of these centres plays an important 
part in the efficicnc)* of the ceiling. 'Fhe positions 
of listeners at floor and gallerj’ levels are also 
shown. Fig. 3 (i) is the flat ceiling showing an 
equal distribution of sound over the floor no 
matter what the position of the speaker. Fig. 3 (2) 
is a barrel vault with centre C some ten feet above 
the speaker’s head. 'Fhe crowm of the barrel trans¬ 
mits sound usefully upon the flt>or after it has passed 
through a focal area. The effective ceiling area 
is represented by the arc D E w'hich causes the 
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wave front G K. Sounds striking the lower 
portions of the barrel transinil wave fronts repre¬ 
sented by the arc K M wliicit strike the side walk 
and vaiifT opposite and are in their tnm reflected 


back as the wav'e front N O4 This means that 
barrel vaults cause in ter-reflections and therefore 
make for reverberation, wliile only llie trown 
reflects usefully upon the floor. Barrel vaults 
therefore arc often useful where choral music and 


a long reverberation arc required. They are 
invariably bad for the speaking voice. 

In Fig. 5 (3) a segmental ceiling is shown with 
the centre of the cun^e at the level of the speaker. 


S and C take up the same position. This form 
concentrates sound along the centre of the hall 
and La bad for any purpose whatever. Jf the 
Speaker moves to the beam is concentrated 
opposite him m shown. The gallery level gets 
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no sounds At leasl four cajscs L hnve ^cclf^^tly 
had mwe tlicir trouble^ ur the a^rgravation of tlieir 
tr^^ublcr^ to s ceihng of thb kind* A eEiling shoiiJd 
distribute suuud evenly aver the greatest area of 
seats, and if it concentmes sound in certain localities 
it will necessarily weaken it in others. In this 
case— Fig. 3 (3) -the great arc of the ceiling D E 
concentrates sound on the little arc G K. ’^I'here- 
fnre the sound is intense in the centre of the hall 
and along a corresponding line on plan. 

In Fig, 3 (4) a segmental ceiling having a centre 
C 33 ft. below floor level is shown. Here tlte 
curve of the ceiling sends down a beam of sound 
evenly distrihuteJ over the whole cross-seed on. 
i'his form is safe and useful for all purposes 
where a pUtfurm position is used. The radius 
of the curve should not he less in retatian to the 
height of the room than is shown here. 'Fhe 
flatter the curve the more even the distribution. 

Fig. 3 (3) is the House of Commons ceiling 
slightly adjusted. It Jias the advantages of the 
hat curv'e 3 (4)* Rut both these types have this 
disadvantage i that if a speaker moves near the 
w^all the beam is given 5 direction towards the 
opposite side and dt>es not cover scats on the 
near side. 

j (b) ^d Fig. 3 (7) shuTv a flat ceiling 
having respectively concave and convex coves, 
aa in the case of the Leipzig Gewandhaus and the 
Queen^a Hall. Hoth sue usetu! wlicn a platform 
position is used^ and the cvtreiiudes of the ceiling 
,irc therefore useless for reflecting. In the case 
of a concave cove the sound touching it^ after 
papain g through a focus, is widely diffused and 
thus rendered harmless \ in the case of the convex 
Cove it is directly diffused and by the shape of the 
curv'e can he given cither a very wide diffusion fir, 
as in this case, a diffusion Just suflicjent to be of 
use to the galleries. 

^lodeTTi PifTlfiiffiEfil (^haitihcTS , — In the designing 
of modern parliament chambers, the problem is 
to provide a plan sc mi-circular nr semiywtaganal 
in shape to meet modern states of opinion, and 
yet still able to dispense ivith a tribune position 
for the speaker. The advantage of a tribune is 
twofold r Firstly, a speaker has all hU audienec in 
front of him, and, therelore, useful reflecting 
surfaces can be designed to hia tight aud left ^ and 
secondly, a single directinn is given to hia voice 
to W'hich he becomes accustomed. 1 he large 


Continental Parliament houses, all of great height^ 
are indeed accmaticaJly w'orkable mainly because 
a central tribune position is used. Since vvithnut 
a trihune front bench speakers have a targe number 
of listeners at their back, the ceiling should aUvays 
be used as a rellector normal to every' scat in the 
house. Fig. 4 —rliat is to say, Hat, and not mure 
tliao 35 ft. in height- A semi-circular or semi- 
octagonal plan can be made to supply also reflect¬ 
ing surfaces along the diameter behind the chair¬ 
man, 

riic rec|uircmcnts of the Press should also 
receive special artention, and the smooth working 
of ihc Press in connection with the House of 
Commons should be borne in mind. It is not 
auflicient nowadays to alUit one of the distant 
galleries to reporters. Since every membor^s 
Scat in a British assembly can become a source 
of sound, and since reporters cannot move about 
to adviintagcous pusitions, tl^ey should be located 
on the fltKjr of the House in a mcun position for 
good hearing iind with a Juor of their utvn giving 
access to the lobbies. A reporter who wants to ask 
a question of the member after a speech should 
be able tu dissociate himself rapidly from the 
writing tables without making too great a noise or 
<listurbing his colleagues. Public galk-ries should 
form part of the main cell of the chamber as in 
the House of Commons and should not he placed 
in a deep recess. Where recesses are used thev 
should he w'ide and shallow and vnthout a screen 
of coin inn .s. 

Above all, it is necessary to design for the rever- 
heration. .As a rule in a legislative chamber the 
number of persons present is always relatively 
small in propurtion to the air vulunie of the 
building. A large council chamber, fur iuRtancej 
may liave a frequent attendance of a hundred 
persons only, whereas a theatre uf the same volume 
would seat a thousand nightly, or ten dmcR, This 
means that large areas uf permanent absorbing 
material must be provided in suitable positions in 
order to cumpensare fnr the lack of uudience anil 
reduce the reverberation to a figure suitable to 
the speaking voice- 

What are the sound-absorbing materials suitable 
for modern buildings and likely to be approved 
by architects ? 

Ahorhing —We have seen that there 

eUsts a valuable British tradition in one class of 
auilitory, namely, that for debate. But the 
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importani evidence placed before the 1K6S Com- 
rein^iiticd undeveloped except for fcb M- 
BarrvV design for a new chamber. Until the 
recent experiments carried out under the B.R.Q* 
of the Dcparlmeni of Scientific and Induutrial 
Research the American coefficients of absorptiuii 
were all that the architect had to go upon if he 
should desire to embodv the House of Commons 


that direct experiment upon English mulerials 
and fittings Ls most important. American methods 
arc not the same as oura^ and all kinds of factors 
connected with budding practice enter into the 
problem. The results of the Building Research 
Board experiments upon British materials jSxerf 
txactly ns iifi urchiteci wouid hnvs thejjx jixcdi hax'e 
already been most valuable! These experiments 



tradition in a building and to Jo his work with 
some precision. 

The reejuirements for a good absorbing matcriiil 
are: i. Cleariliness* 2. I]urnbilit)% — The ab¬ 
sorbent:!; available for architects at present fall 
into two classes. First the soft materials requiring 
a canvas screen, and secondly the piasters Eind tiles. 
Although I yield to none in my admiration of the 
American results, it must be clear to architects 


were undertaken at the request of the Indian 
Government, on the suggestion t>f Mr. Herbert 
Baker, on account of the work at DcIhL The 
experiments w^cre carried out by Mr. Ih W. Barnett, 

A, ILLTl-x\., assisted by Mr. W. H. Gknville. 

B. Sc., and other members of the staff of the Build' 
me Research Station, under the direction at first 
of Mr*H. O. Weller, M.LC.E., f Ion. A.R.I.B.A. 
(late Director of Building Research), and now r,f 
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Dr. R. E. Stradling, M.C., Ph.D., the new 
Directnr. A room was found and treated in 
order that it might give in its initial state a vcn.' 
long reverberation. Into this room the materials 
to be tested were brought and their effect on.the 
reverberation was noted. The first result was 
that an architect could enter the test chamber and 
hear for himself the result on the energ)' condition 
of the room of introducing the material suggested. 
The experiments were necessarily empirical, since 
a comprehensive investigation was not possible 
in the time available, but vcr>- great care was uken 
in calibrating the room and in taking readings. 
The tests were made to cover the musical scale 
at jjctave intervals. Some of the many results 
obtained can be stated briefly as follow's : 

'I’he most powerful absorbent of all (for pitch 
C4) which an architect can use is slag wool behind 
wire netting. The efficiency of this absorbent 
declines rapidly above C5—that is for higher notes. 

The next most efficient absorbent for C4 is 
Cabot quilt. This material is easy to apply and 
is hygienic and not harmful to the touch like 
slag wool. It is slightly resonant. (The brown 
paper envelope and the enclosed volume of air 
probably cause this resonance.) It improves the 
speaking voice conditions, but will not give the best 
results for chamber music owing to unequal rein¬ 
forcing of tones. It was fixed in two layers on 
2 in. by i| in. battens, 2 ft. 8 in apart, and had 
thus a 1 1 in. air space behind It. 

The next most efficient absorbent is i in. hair 
felt. Kelt is a material used very vridcly in 
America and was found at Haricsden to make, In 
conjunction with w'ood, the best conditions for 
chamber music. But if felt is to be wndely used 
in England it must be made really moth-proof and 
fire-proof. The felt was also fixed on 2 in. by 
11 in. battens. 

All these three materials require canvas screen¬ 
ing. Of the wall panellings cork 1 in. thick 
framed in wood \rith an air space behind gives 
fairly high absorption for C4. 

Celotex board was found to be an efficient absorb¬ 
ent and to give excellent results for chamber music. 


Of the permanent flooring materials rubber 
carpel ^ in. thick was found to be the most 
efficient. 

Owing to the courtesy of Professor Paul Sabine 
of the Geneva Laboratory, Illinois, experiments 
were undertaken upon an acoustic plaster using 
his recipe as a basis. These experiments produced 
interesting and useful results and arc still in 
progress. An acoustic plaster was developed 
causing for C4 at least 20 per cent, reduction in the 
reverberation of the room. (This figure must 
not be taken to represent a Sabine coefficient.) 
A surprising result of the experiments in this 
class was the efficiency’ of coke breeze blocks 2 in. 
thick. It is shown by the experiments that coke 
breeze slabs having a finishing coat of acoustic 
plaster would make a very efficient absorber. In 
designing a building like a modem church or 
council chamber, where the audience factor is 
small compared to the volume, and where a short 
reverberation is essential, it may be necessary to 
cover all the wall area above a certain level with 
an absorbent plaster. In such a case an absorbent 
of this kind would be most useful. 

In addition to tlic experiments by the B.R.B. 
some interesting experiments have been carried 
out by Major Tucker of the Signals Experimental 
Establishment, Woolwich, upon various samples of 
acoustic plaster supplied by the Building Research 
Station. Experiments on Sound Transmission 
and on analysing by means of the ripple tank arc 
also in progress at the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory'. The physicists arc now interested in our 
problems, and it is for the architects to place their 
conundrums before them. Formative research 
will come in response only to a real demand for¬ 
mulated by architects. Wc spend our lives in 
experiencing the shapes and materials of buildings, 
and wc arc the first to hear acoustic complaints. 
If wc listen in buildings as well as look at them 
we can make valuable acoustic observations, w’c 
can keep records of results, and if we are in touch 
with the physicists we can suggest the lines of 
research by which wc ourselves are to be the first 
to benefit. 


The Ditcussion on Mr. BagenaTt Paper tcill be published 
in the next issue of the Journal. 
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The Mosque Aksa,” Jerusalem 

BY WILLIAM HARVEY. 


TTic InstJrule Library has rtceivcd from Colonel 
RnnaH Siom, the Gorcmor of Jcnmlem, three draw¬ 
ings of the domed portion of the mosque El Ak&a^ 
Jerusalem, made by ProL A. Kemalcdin and his staff 
preparatory to the repair of the structure. 


inscriptions of the buildings in the Haram-ash-Sharif 
will be published thie autumn. The propoacd works 
will include treatment of the dmberg of the domes 
against the attacks of anobiid beetles and necessary 
structural repairs. 


Kic. j. 



iSaai 




Aksa Jmt'SAUFSi. Piirt diT Lflrv^tndinuJ i^crlkin ihruui'li Kibln, JcHnkjng wesln 


The works of conservation are being undertaken by 
the Supreme Moslem Council of Palestine tmder the 
advice of their consulting architect, Mr. Ernest 
Richmond [F.], whose book on the decomtinn and 


Prof(SMior A. Kenialedin is well known an the Chief 
Architect tn the Ministry of Awkaf at Constantinople, 
and now that he has been nppointed Chief Architect 
to the Supreme Moslem Conned of PalestinCj, with 
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control over the Dome of the Rock and the Atsa 
mosque^ these exquisite buildings are at last safe in 
competent hands. 

Some years ago tlte necessary repairs i^crc executed 
in the most hiipha:?ard fashion. In iQO^t when I svas 
atudyiug colour decoration in the Haram-ash-Sha-rif, 
the roofs were visited at intept'alfi by a plumber who 
worked single-handed^ fiLispeiniing hJmsdf on a plank 
slung on a rope tied around the stem of the gilded 
crescent finlals of the domes. The man was reputed 
to be insane—'pcKjr plumber !—and exempt, therefore, 
from the objection taken to men in full possession of 
their senses climbing to high points overlooking the 
private houseis :ind 13 at roofs of a .Moslein city. It 
was only with the greatest difficulty that I—not being 
similarly qtialiRed—obtained permission to ascend with 
him to his aeiy^ station. 

The domes of both the Aksa mosque and the Dome 
of the Rock are formed in two separate shells of curt'ed 
timbers. The outer shell b covered in each ease with 
sheets of lead and the inner one decorated ioternaily 
With modelled painted and gilded plaster (not mosaic, 
3 s wa* stated in a. recently published w-ork on Muham¬ 
madan Architecture). The use of two ahsolntely 
independent shells one aurrounding the other w^jthnut 
any cross-bradng or propping apart ia characteristic 
of the trust in Burfote continuity of structure that dif¬ 
ferential's Saracenic architecture from the articulated 
rib and panel melh^xl of construction adapted in 
turopc* The separation of the outer and inner domes 
h also a vrise provision to protect the delicate dccora'- 
lioti of the interior from vibrations received by the 
outer domes, w'hich arc exposed to severe storms of 
wind and hail on, one of the highest parts of the Judean 
Plateau, 2,440 ft. above the Meditetrunran (Figs* t 
and 2)* 

Anotlier expresaJon of the value of connectedness in 
architecture is to be seen in the system of anchor 
beams crtissing the spans of the four arches bearing 
the pendctitiv'cxand drum of the Aksa dome* Anchor 
beams had been upcd in Byzantine works, but the 
extreme lightness of »upp<irt permitted at the Aksa 
mosque by the conaistent exploitation nf this method 


of restraining arch thrusts is probably unrivalled in 
works of the period (^g* 3)* 'Fhc original building 
may even have had still more attenuated supports than 
arc seen at present^ for the masonry piers introduced 
betiiVccD the marble monolith columns are probably 
afterthoughts inserted to strengthen the building 
after one of the historical earthquakes to w'hich it is 
known to have been subjected, ITie exact date of the 
construction is still the subject of discussion* 

Founded by Abd^al-Malik on the ruins of Justinian 
church of Bt* Mary, ll probably contains material 
from this huilding, hut reconstruction by Baladln in 
11S7 probably accounta for the principal features of the 
design. 

The proportions of the denned portion shown in the 
drawings seem to have been based upon multiples 
and simple fraetiomt of the column heights* The 
chief mtereolumniation, or rather the spacing of 
columns centre to centre, is practically twice their 
average height, and this abnormal width of span 
emphasises the great i.^ue of anchorages in Tnaintajjung 
equilibrium* The direct tie of the anchor^beam 
receives some assiaunce from the corbel Ling out of 
the springing of the arches and the consequent reduc¬ 
tion of the span by the quarter of a column length* 
The drawings are figured in metres in *Arabic numerals, 
the arch span shown on section reading S'Sy metres 
and the clear space between column bases q“53. metres* 
The height of column from ground to top uf capital U 
5" 14 metres. 

I’he drawings arc probably among the first accur¬ 
ately dimensioned records of the building to reach this 
country, though Mr. Ernest Richmond brought home 
some careful plans and Bcctions of it in 1919, 

Similar methods of dome construction in the Dome 
of the Rock appear in my measured drawing of that 
building made in 1909 and published in the R* 1 ,B.A, 
JfjtTRjvai* of ly June iqat. 

.Anchorages across the spaiu of the ardics and the use 
of antique marble shafts as supports are features of 
both these neighbouring buildings; but w'hereas rhe 
arches gf the Dome uf the Rock are of point-rounded 
type, the pointed arch is used in the Aksa Mosque. 
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Mediterranean Civilisation* 

BY C. R. ASHBEE. M.A. [F.]. 


Mr. Luke’s Anatolica is a book that all who have been 
out East, or who love architecture, should read. It 
w hets the humanist in one. It makes one long for more, 
whether it be architecture, poetry, love of landscape 
and the sea, or whatever else connotes civilisation ; his 
illustrations arc delightful, and his map, by that clever 
artist Joan Kingsford, a joy. The book, which begins 
w'ith a charming apologue concerning a shrewd old 
Moselm calligraphist, is divided into four main sections 
dealing respectively with Greece and Thrace, Cyprus, 
Syria and Jerusalem, and last Transcaucasia. Each 
of the four is a brief study of his subject—.Anatolica. 
And how may we render the word. It is deceptive. 
Things about Anatolia ? No ; rather is it a series of 
essays on Mediterranean civilisation as we are gradually 
getting to understand it. Crete, Egypt, Athens, .Alex¬ 
andria, Rome, Byzantium, V’enice, in the inner circle ; 
Spain, France, England, in the outer circle, have all 
contributed or been a part of it. Mr. Luke touches 
cvery'thing with a nice erudition, an appreciation for 
folk lore, a singular sympathy for all religious forms, 
and, above all, the personal experience of an adminis¬ 
trator. Those who, like myself, have had the privilege 
of working with him know how valuable is this mastery 
of detail. In all that has to do with the Greek Church, 
indeed, he may be said to be a specialist; and the 
Greek Church means a great deal more than its archi¬ 
tecture or its religious observances. 

As a result of the War we English appear to be en¬ 
gaged now in repeating the hopeless clbirt of Uic ages to 
determine the boundaries of western civilisation, boun¬ 
daries that pass from north to south, somewhere cast 
of Anatolia in a vague and wavy line, somewhere from 
the north of Georgia to somewhere in the south of 
Ma'an, .All to the immediate west of thclinet hat bounds 
this wonderland is .Mr. Luke’s special prorincc. I here 
are few men, probably no English administrators, who 
know $11 much alxnit it as he, or how the line, if it be 
possible to draw it, might be drawn, or what are the 
ways and customs, the religions and languages of the 
people that dwell about it. One rubs one s eyes and 
asks, “ Is that why a far-seeing administration, ever 
mindful to put the right man in the right place, has sent 
him to Sierra Leone ? ” But 1 forget myself. This is 
not a political but a technical publication. 

So 1 would draw special attention to Mr. Luke s 
description of early Christian architecture, how that 
architecture U interlocked with Oriental forms, and 
what in architectural history they stand for as an ex¬ 
pression of civilisation. Also 1 would point to his sym- 

• Anatolica. By C. H. I.ukc, A*«i»tant Governor of 
Jerusalem. (Macmdlan and Cc. 1924 ) 


patheticdcscriptionsof Moslem work, though 1 think he 
might have made some reference to the bibliography of 
Mr.Creswcll and hisnowconclusivedatings,with which 
he is, of course, familiar. His accounts of Turkish w ork, 
and what is left of it, especially in the Old Seraglio in 
Constantinople, arc most timely. We have all too little 
idea of what we are losing, and how' beautiful, particu¬ 
larly in woodw'ork, colour, calligraphy, and faience, 
much of it is. We awe a great deal more to the Turks 
than we have of recent years given them credit for. 
Whether from indifference or from good taste, they 
were preservers rather than destroyers ; and 1 once 
heard William Morris say, in quiet protest against the 
hysterical" bag and baggage " preaching of Gladstone, 
that had it not been for the Turk the world would have 
lost Saint Sophia in Constantinople. The Turk, at least, 
had a sense of reverence and tolerance, an arsthctic 
sense ; and all he did was to hang over its mosaics a 
few^ painted Qoranic texts—those texts of which 
Mr. Luke so pleasantly tells us. 

One of the charmsnf. InufofrVa is that its writer appre¬ 
ciates the responsibilities of the modem western ad¬ 
ministrator ; wc industrial berserkers, who arc, often 
without our knowing it, making such havoc of an 
ancient order. 'Fhc picture he draws, as those who have 
been out there can testify, is that of a dying civilisation 
in the process of being repainted, or coated in the 
veneer of another civilisation, whether dying or not we 
are ourselves uncertain. The interest is that, as a result 
of the contact between the two, wc arc experiencing the 
uncertainty. This, however, is sure, that it is only by a 
combination of the finer qualities in both that the new 
can be established. The perpetual protest against the 
drab unifomiity we bring is patent to all. Ours is the 
smutch of black and kliaki upon the beauty of the 
Orient, I was once at a reception of the Egv'ptian Sul¬ 
tana, in .Alexandria, and that also is Mr. Luke's .Ana¬ 
tolica. The Suras of the Prophet were superbly chanted 
by Immans in Egyptian silks, the coffee was handed 
round in zarfs of gold, everything was lovely, but as a 
concession to western proprieties, the chief eunuch, 
who ordered the ceremony—he was over seven feet 
high and doubtless chosen on that account—was 
dressed in a long black frock coat so that he looked lil c 
a nusfitted shopwalker out of an “emporium." One felt 
that the liability w as limited, but the power for expat - 
siveness and dark destruction infinite. We still carry 
with us wherever wc go this curse of colourlessness ; 
and perhaps the more we learn of the vanishing beauty 
of the Orient the better we shall understand what It is 
wc bring, for good or evil. 

Mr. Luke’s heart, it is evident, is in Cyprus, where, 
indeed, some of his best w ork has been done, and where 
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niiaJiy of his frienLis who liJive drunk the Coin:uiJ£rIii 
nvitl/him hope he miv some day be a^rin His charm- 
ins 00 the isle of Aplirodite make one wish he 

hud threaded a little more of the golden strand of 
II el fa’s through his chapters^ for wjis not the Bs'zantinc 
Chnreh the end of the fjreat dream of Hellas- the tnrn- 
inc within of a civilisation complete in Itself ? it w^as the 
laat creative effort of the Greek spirit, when it realised 
its fadiirc to master, by absorbing it, the endless onrush 
of harharisRi; and the happy humanist in Mr. Luke 
makes him well aware that the fight is till going on, and 
[hat the best Enghsh administrators arc usuahy thoee 
who have in them the ever living light of [Icll]}>s, 
So in his the author has made, without, 1 

think, being Utiito conscious of what he has done, a sub¬ 
stantial cootribudon to a subject we are only just 
beginning tD ojiderstand -the history of Mediterranean 
civilbatEon. Where so much has been givesi jierliapa it 
is ungtaeious to ask for mort% but there are some things 
which in his book we miss. 

We ahould.for instanccAiAVC liked mo re about Venice 
and that shameless overthrow of the Greek Empire that 
had so much to do with the coming of theTurk later into 
Europe ; we should like to have had more al>i>ut Norman 
w'nrk in Sicily, and the link between Sicily and Cyprus : 
wc should like to have had more about St, Francis and 
the Franciscan spirit^ ftir was St. Francis not a part of 
Anutolica when he went off tu convert the Sultan Al 
Kamil r wc should have liked a little more as to the part 
that France played in the Near East,of de Joinviltc, who 
described it more exquisitely than any naan has ever 
done * and why tint something of St. Loui^ himself hU 
building work in Syria, Ida dealings with A] IVToadam 
and Ociai, all that is a part of Anatolica ; and, above all, 
why not something of uur own Edward Platilagenet, 
for "it was he, the first English king, who saw^ that, as a 
result of the dieiafster of St.Louia and the fall of Bagdad, 
the Crusades had come to an end z From that moment^ 
when Edward I, returned to Sicily, when modern Eng¬ 
land and modem France were born, when the West and 
the East lost touchy Europe turned in upon hersdfand 
that nationalising began w^hich culminated in the Great 
War. And all this is wTitten in the architecture. Our 
Current gencraliftations^ and all the numenclalure of the 
schools ate out of date in the light of our modern know¬ 
ledge of IVicditerranean civilisation and the relation of 
East and West. Some day, if Mr, Luke adds another 
chapter to his book, will he not give us one on the begin¬ 
nings nf militant Christianity in the Near Ean), when 
after llte fall of the Western Empire, the second great 
civilising effort of the West began, when the Byzantine 
and Persian cuiturci met ; and ive get all those curious 
and interesting forms, the early Georgian buUcllnga, tht 
ftirtilied munastcricSj etc., of which he tells us. a de¬ 
velopment that also was checked by the catastrophe of 
the fall of Bagdad, where the iraditiona of flra^co- 


Roman civilisation had been carried on until the sup¬ 
pression nf the iMotazilitea ? All this is Anatolica+that 
" Museum of the raccg/* as Mr, T,uke calls it, or in an 
even happier phrase that inextricable confusion of 
Christianity and Islam with a lop dressing of modern 
thought, and substantial foundation of paganisna." 

It is tfj be hn-ped that ^Ir, Luke's book will run into 
many editions, but if he reissues we would urge him 
to add cither a short key chapter that shall give tite 
salient points of Mediierranean history , or, belter still, 
give us a table of date^ where the histurical outlines, 
the jTcrso nail tics, and the architecture he records may 
be set side by side. We should enjoy his book ever so 
much more If he did not so strain our imagination and 
so teat nnr ignorance. 

Correspondence 

UOL’SING. 

lit Sujfl^rlk Sirfft, S-W.i . 

iS jVbtrmArr 

Jhj thf. JoublVAL R.LB,A.,— 

Sir,— From the time when the Addison fiasco 
wus first mfwted 1 have openly expressed my con¬ 
viction that no solution of the housing probleTn is 
possible which does not embrace : 

r* The proiecmm and extensive employment of 
unorganised, untutored and unfettered labour. 

2. The suspension of legialation inimical to the 
naturci] development of building eiiterprifle. 

Although this conviction scema to be shared by 
a great majority of those with w'hom I have discussed 
It, I understand that it b not held by some eminent 
architects w'hose views liave undoubtedly intlucnccd 
the abortive housing policies of three successive 
CovernrtientjJ. 

To a community lacking bread, a scarciiy of sldlled 
bakers would not appear to he an adequate reason 
for Btan-atiun, nof would expert efforts to refine its 
diet afford any comfort to its members. 

That a sufficiency of houses can be built to our 
Standards without wounding the susceptibilities of 
organised labour is questionable, but that ineislenc 
pursuit of this ideal La obstructing the building of 
houses in w'hich men and w'omcn could live in com- 
forL health and decency La unquestionable. 

Tfi a matter of such national importance it h right 
that the considered opinions of even a small minority 
of architects should be represented and carefully 
w'cighcd by those responsible for any measures taken 
in tiuB cause, and with this object 1 invjtc any members 
of the profession who may share my views to com¬ 
municate with me at thia address. 

Yours faithfully, 

jAMiiS R_WS'r.L'(Ml* [F,J, 
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The r^te Sir Thomas G. Jackson, Ban.,R, A,,Royal Gold Medallist R J.B. A. 

HV SIR KEGlNAI.n ELOMFIKLD, R.A. 


TIvt deJiLh of Sir Thomas Grsbam Jackson leaves 
j Kip nrjl easily to tc filled in liic ranks of the urchiiects 
u! tins country. In the memair given lo Thp Titm's 
he was very property describeJ as a greai Fnglisb 
architect; ii'tid he was great^ hia ftkill as 

an arehitcc! and hia fitcrary ability^ bu( also by reason 
Ilf the fact that throughout a long and succeMfuJ car^r 
he never failed of bis own high ideal as an English 
Ecntkman, The history of art shows ibat these 
qualities do not alwajTS go togclher ; there have t^n 
jrtidts of OTJtSfiandinK ability' whti t^vc staitied thciT 
record bv unscrupuiousness In practice, jackaon wa* 
not one of these. Rather impcriou,‘i by Miure, and 
iierhaps bv training and traditions inclined to be 
intDcmticp'bc never failed in courtesy and considcra- 
linn for others ; and I recollect, many years agn. j 
friend of mine, of distinguished abibty', who diEered 
from him lottt ffl'/D in bis views of architecture, saying 
Eliat in spite of this he considered Graham Jackson an 
umamctit to the profession, 

Since those da vs when Shaw and Jackscpn were 
the recognised leaders of all who regarded architecture 
ite an An and as something more than a profession, 
the point of view seems to have shifted, and not entirely 
for the better. The architect and scholar is somewhat 
at B discount. In our Schools the study u 1 the great 
wnrk f>f The past, which aftcf all most ^ the b^ia 
and starting t>uint of all real movement forward, lias 
heen neelectcd in favour nf contemporiry fashions 
of design. It was nut so in the day^^ of mefi vvhom 
we stmll yet regard afl great architects when the latent 
vvigarics of nor Schools are forgotien ; men such ^ 
Dccimiis Burton, Inwood^ Cockerell, - r 

Barry, *rhese men went through years of apprentice¬ 
ship'and study of old work before they considered 
tlicnwelvea qualified to design. Nowaday^ 
the Continent or to America Is considered adequate, 
with the reaults that are seen in the deatgn of rnost 
of the enm mercial hui 1 dings of the pr^e n t t av, 
AgainAt aueh fittlhiy Jackson made a resolute stand 
He studied old work pcrsiaicnlly iifld with 
alTet'rioii. Owing to his early traimiig in a -^ev 
Gothic ” olTice, he never quite shook himself tree ot 
the sketch-book habit of design, design, 
preoccupied with details. And indeed c ' 
seemed tM me to have rather rmsconceived the meaning 
□ f Renaissance architecture, regarding the work 01 
the iirnamentalists as architecture, when shm.fd 
have ignored those ingenious tradesrnen, un i. 
trated his attention on the real architects, 

Berux/j, I^Tichael Angelo, Mgnola, Palladio, and their 
followers in France and England, 


But from first to last architecture wiifi always to 
him the Art of arts. He devoted his literary ability 
and untiring industry to the study of its history 
His admirable work on Dalmatian Architecture is a 
classic, and in the closicig years of his life he undertook, 
and had gone far to complete, an account of Western 
architecture, from the fall of Rome right down to the 
eighteenth century. His work as an architect U 
familiar 10 all of us, and more particuiarly ta Oxford 
men. When I was an undergraduate at Ostford 
forty-five vears ago the Schools were building, and 
much of his work in the Colleges ivy5 completed 
Even vve undergraduates felt that he had caught the 
spirit of seventeenth-century' Oxford as no ntlier man 
could have done, for in fact Graham JacLson was 
steeped in the best Oxford tradition, that fine tradition 
of Humanism which 19 bm'ond all price, and was 
never so badly needed as it ia to-day. A fine architect 
and a fine character, all arcliitccfs will mourn his Icsfl. 

NEW UL'ILDINOS AND OTHER WORK BY 
SIR THOMAS JACKSON. 

-tyoDRli. — Bollioi, new fellow's house 
tKine'fl Mound) ; Brasenosc, new- buildings \ Chriat 
Church ^ Corpus, oew house \ Hertfiud, chapel, bridge 
over New CoIIckc Lane and other new buildings (still in 
progress) j Lincoln College ; Merton Colley ; Oriel 
Colleup Queen's College j Trinity, new buildings ^ 
Wadham College. 

'Itic oew Kanminatitm Schools j Acklnnd Hume } 
boys' high school ; girls" high school; Radclifle Library ; 
electrical laboratory 3 cricLti paviliou. Alto restora¬ 
tions and other work at All Saints' Church, Bodleian 
Lilirary, Carfax Tower, Clarendon Press, Frew in Hall, 
St. Mary's Church, Shcldonian Thi^tri:, Raddific 
Ohsemitorv, Raddiffe InJiTinary, RadclilTe Camera. 

.^fAchoff Radley {chapel, dining KbU, memorial gate¬ 
way and other buildingA)GigHleswick (chapd); Brigh- 
tnii College {new buildings aod enlstgctnent of the 
chapel) 3 Eton (cricket pavilion, racquet courta, science 
schools, musie school, Lawson Museum) ; Westmin¬ 
ster; Harrow (master's house) ; Rugby (rww Speech 
Room) t Uppingham (new huildiiiEa) ; CmnbrtKik ; 
and Sandwich. 

jV«y JSui/dur^r at Ctimbrid^e . —Sedgwick Museum. 
J^w LibntO', Law School, Arclucoloffical Aluscum, 
physiological Museum, Psjxhnlugical Museum. 

A"r«i CViHrcftej.—.Annealcy Church ; I [ombloiton 
Church ; Curdridge Church ; Narbeth Church ; North- 
ingion Church ; Stnsttun Church ; Wimbledon, St- 
JohnN ; Wimbledon,, St. Luke's t Norfolk Island. 

no&phiil for ChiidrcD with Hip Disease, Seveoouhs; 
Wimbledon Muapitol ; Bamct Library. 

lifiiorati/jm tintl Additiam ai the Aider- 

shot Church ; .All Saints, Stamford ; Aihboiimc 
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C'hurch ; A»h Churcli. Sevenoaks; Scvmoaks F«mh 
Church ; Bnlh Abbey (new cloisters, still in progress) ; 
C«ntcrbur>' Cathedral (monument to Archbishop Ben¬ 
son) : Duddington Church, Xonhants; Famham 
Castle Chapel; Grimsby Church ; Hereford Cathedral ; 
Hampstead Church ; Malvern Priory ; Mold Church , 
Portsmouth Parish Church ; Ripon Cathedral ; St. Cross 
Hospital, Winchester ; St. Michael's and St. Peter’s 
Churches at Bournemouth ; Hagley Church ; I..avcr- 
stoke Church; Worcester Cathedral; Staplcford Church, 
Notts; Wimbledon Parish Church; Whitchurch, 
Hants; Wrexham Church; Christ Church Prioty; 
Winchester Cathedral. 

.Mro at Durham Castle ; Danby Hall, Yorkshire; 
I..avcrstoke House. l>ongIeat ; Eltham Palace; Mont- 
acute House; Catton Hall; Ro>-al .Academy ; Green¬ 
wich I lospital ; Drapers* Hall ; Inner Temple ; Rush- 
ton Hall; Rothamsted ; Nottingham Castle, etc. .Also 
the Campanile at Zara. 

Review 

REPORT OF THE BIKMIXGH.AM CIVIC 
.SOCIETY. June iqzi-June 1924. Price is. M. 

It is perhaps not so strange a* it may sujrerfidally 
appear that Birmingham, which has liad for the last 
couple of generations a highly developed sense of 
civic responsibility and an active and well organised 
municipality, should, nev'erthelcss, be one of the 
dreariest and most chaotic of the large towns in England. 
The reason is—if a generaUsation u[>on so big a subject 
be permitted—because the value of beauty and order 
in daily life has not been appreciated by those who 
restricted their efforts to the realms of morality and 
ethics. Birmingham epitomised the Victorian vir¬ 
tues. Rich and affluent citizens were acutely aware of 
their responsibilities and ungrudgingly gave of their 
time and money to the fulfilment of them. But the 
achievement of beauty in cveiy’day life was, until 
recently, not one of them. The formation of a civic 
society was the first public recognition of a changed 
outlook, and the subsequent growth and extension of 
that society's activities is a good sign that such recog¬ 
nition is welcomed and appreciated. 

Foremost among the Society’s successful achieve¬ 
ments must be reckoned the formation of the Advisory 
Art Committee. The Society alone was not respon¬ 
sible for this, but its efforts were the most important 
factor in the establishment of the Committee, which is 
now officially recognised by all the various committees 
of the City Council. 'Phis, however, is an earlier 
success with which the present report docs not deal. 
During the year ending June 1924 the most important 
work of the Siniety was its campaign in support of the 
Repertory Theatre. In November 1923 it was an¬ 
nounced that the Repertory Theatre would be obUged 
to close in the following February owing to insufficient 
support. The Society’ at once took the matter up, 


organising a powerful committee represcnlativ’c of 
every interest in the City, and entered into a vigorous 
publicity campaign. At the time when the report 
went to press it was uncertain w’hethcr the Society’s 
efforts had been successful. There is no longer any 
doubt, since at the time of writing a season is in full 
swing and a very serious loss to the intellectual and 
airsthetic life of the City has been averted. 

The Society’s work during the past year includes the 
planning of various park lay-outs, but one of its activi¬ 
ties is of more than local importance. During the 
previous year the Society was engaged in an attempt 
to improve the appearance of public telephone kiosks. 
The matter was subsequently brought before the 
Director of Telephones by Mr. William Haywood, the 
Society’s indefatigable honorary secretary, with the 
result that various models are now to be erected uutsidc 
the National Gallery for comparison. This is surely a 
matter of some importance, for the amenity of our 
towns depends in no little degree upon the appearance 
of street appurtenances, pillar boxes, lamp standards, 
telephone kiosks, underground stations, public con¬ 
veniences, public vehicles and the like. Untidiness, 
even more than bad architecture, is responsible for the 
ugliness of our towns. .Along these lines there is much 
scope for a Civic Sodety, especially since such a 
process of tidying up docs not necessitate a great 
expenditure. But perhaps most important of all is the 
ridding of the town of smoke and fog. We havnc only 
to travel abroad to know that this can be done. It 
Birmingham, through its Civic Sodety, would show 
England the vvay, its fame w’ould surely be established 
for all time. H. j. Birnstingi. [.*!.]. 


'FHE ARCHirECl’CRE CLUB. 

Annum. GEXERAt. Mrktinc. 

The second .Annual General Meeting of the .Architec¬ 
ture Club was held on 18 November, 1924, in the Electing 
Room of the R.l.BA. by kind permission of the Council. 

Mr. j. C. Squire, who occupied the chair, gave an 
account of the Club’s work during the last twelve months, 
and outlined the scope of tu immediate activities in the 
future Mr. Squire said that the principal activity for the 
past year had been holding the Spring Exhibition at 
Gmsvenor I louse, kindly lent by the E>ukc of Westminster. 
.Although the Exhibition was itself successful by reason of 
the fine collection of architectural works showTi, it was a 
disappointment from the point of view of attendance ; the 
total number of visitors being half that of the 1923 Ex¬ 
hibition. This was due in 0 large part to the unsettled 
condition* attending a change of Government, followed 
by a traffic strike which commenced a few days after the 
opening, llie result waa a serious financial loss to the 
Club. 

'Phe Chairman made particular reference to the tine 
speech of the Marquis Curzon of Kcdleston, who opened 
the Exhibition, and to the visit of Her Majesty the Queen, 
accompanied by her brother, the Marquis of Cambridge, 
who is a member of the Club. 
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'Phe Chairman enumerated other activitica during ^ 
year, including the fact that the British Empire E:i^'bition 
authorities approached the Architecture Club with a re¬ 
quest foe their assisunce in organizing a representatit-e 
exhibiclcm of Britiih Architecture in collaboration with the 
Ro>'al Institute in May. The Club also co^erated with 
the Institute in the matter of St. Paul’s Bridge, and took 
an active part in the organized protest that was made by 
the leading artistic bodies of l.ondon. ^ I*hc Chairman 
referred to the fact that these activities with the Institute 
show'ed the happy relations which had existed between 
that body and the Architecture Club. 

In the matter of City churches, the assistance of influ¬ 
ential persons in opposing the scheme for removing ccrtaiii 
of Wren’s churches was obtained, and it was a cause of 
great gratification to feel that they, with others,^had bwn 
instrumental in stopping the scheme of demolition which 
was under consideration. 

The Club appointed a Press Sub-Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. James Bone. ’I’hrough this Com¬ 
mittee efforts have been directed towards obtainuig proper 
mention of the architects’ names in any press reference to 
architecture. They have obtained information on all 
matters relatii^ to new buildings, which is placed at the 
disposal of editors of daily papers, 

'Ilie Sub-Committee is at present busj' on important 
propaganda work on the question of the control of adver¬ 
tisements on buildings. 

The Exhibition Sub-Committee has been fully en¬ 
gaged in the organization of the exhibitions at Gros\wor 
House and at Wembley, previously referred to. l^y 
ha\e decided that it would not be desirable to hold ^thcr 
exhibition next spring, but are at present considering the 
question of one in the autumn of 1925* u u u 

A Club XTsit was held during the year to the 
Building, when the architect, ^Ir, Mao’cy Corbett, lundly 
conducted a large number of members over his wont. 

The Club has held three dinners during the year, at 
the first of which Mr. Curtis Green was tlic Gurtt of 
Honour, on the occasion of his election to the Ko>*al 
.Academv. .At the second dinner Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
was entertained on the termination of his I*rc 4 idcn^' of the 
Ro>-al Institute. At the third dinner the t^st .Arclii- 
tecture ” w’as proposed by the late Prime Mmi«er m a 
remarkable speech, and was replied to by the President 
of the Institute, Mr. J. A. Gotch. 

The Chainnan also referred to the stea^ly growing 
membership of the Club, which has now reacherd a tot o 
271 out of a full complement of 300 permitted by the Kulcs. 
He refened to the losa by death of twm well-known 
members. Mr. J. Annan Biy’ce and Mr. .A. Clutton ^J®*^** 
The Cliairman, having thanked retiring members of the 
Committee and the Hon. 'I'reasurrr for their 
^ that during the period under nriiew then: had been a 
marked increase in the interest shown in architecture, wid 
a greater measure of accuracy and intelligence m criticism 
by the lay Press and the public. 'Phis was 
the propaganda work of the Club, which had fully justine 
its existence. ,, 

The Repon and Balance Sheet, hacing been proposed by 
Mr. Howard Robertson and Mr. P. D. Hepworth, were 
adopted urumimously. 


The meeting then proceeded to the election of new 
members of the Committee and an Honorary Trea-surcr for 
the ensuing year, and after some discussion on mauers of 
general polics' the meeting terminated with a consol vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, and to the SiecrcUiy, Mr. Elder 
Duncan. H. .Au^rgN lL«x (F.J. 

SOME ENGLISH CA’THEDRALS AND STONE 
DECAY. 

|.XCn.'RE DEUVEHEU DV PROFESSOR A. P, LaURIE TO THE 
STt’UFvrs OF THE RoY.M. -Academy, Lonoon, on 
Wednesday, 19 NoNTMJinR 1924- 
Professor I .auric heron by stating that for some yeara 
he had been making obserNations at the request of the 
Office of Works on the siotc decay taking place in our 
ancient monuments. During this time he had collects 
a good deal of interesting information, and during the 
last summer be determtned to viait some of our catliedrals 
with a view to collecting further facts. , ri 

The cathedrals visited were Durham, Lincoln, Ely, 
and Norwich, and in addition he re-examined the con¬ 
dition of the stone at Hampton Court and the Houses 
of Parliament, and p^xd a visit to Westminster Abbey. 

Before spe^ng of these buildings he began by 
referring to the ruins of Elgin Cathedral. In order to 
understand what is happening here and clscwhOTC it is 
neccssarv to classif)' the stones used for building into 
three main groups ; Lime-stones, sand-stones in which 
the quartz particles are united by calcite.and sand-stones 
in which the particles are united by silica. This classifi¬ 
cation would be regarded by petrologists as wanting in 
detail and being somewhat diagnunmatic in character, 
but it will be most con\*enient for ihe present purpose, 
which is the injuiy caused to modem buildings by the 
presence of sulphur dioxide in the air produced by the 
burning of coal. ’The ordinarv’ causes of stone decay 
do not require special mention as they arc well knowm to 
architects and builder*, but the new and the mam «use 
of the rapid decay w hich takes place in modem buildings 
is the attack on the calcium carbonate of the lime-stone 
and of the caldte forming the binding material in wnd- 
stones by sulphur dioxide in presence of air and mo^nire 
forming calcium sulphate. Calcium sulphate is slightly 
soluble in water, and therefore is being slowly dissolved 
in the rain and removed, but this is not the most serious 
cause of damage. Cases of rapid decay are found to be 
associated with the cr^-stallbation of calcium sulphate 
inside the stone and the consequent breaking up of the 
stone. The lecturer showxd micro-photographs of 
caldum sulphate crystals and magnesium sulphate 
crystals from Ely and from the Houses of Parliament 
respectK-cly, ond described experiments for produdng 
the same effect in the laboratory. 

Proceeding then to deal in derail with the stone decay 
taking place at Elgin, Durham, Lincoln and Ely, he 
directed auention to the fact that in some cases where 
siliceous sand-stones had been used the source of lime 
must have been the mortar, the rain dissolving and 
washing the lime into the stone. He also show*rd from 
anal>’ses at places like Ely and Tiniem Abbey that the 
destruction due to sulphur dioxide was not confined to 
towns, but was spread over remote country districts. 
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Finally he stated as the result of the evidence collected 
that probably the l-est thing that could be done would 
be to treat such stone surfaces with a binding material 
depositing silica cement, and periodically to wash down 
the building with water during the summer with a new 
to removing the excess of sulphate of lime and thus 
diminish the danger of crystallisation. While it was not 
possible in the state of our present knowledge to say 
whether such washing could be safely applied to every* 
%'ariet)’ of lime-stone, experiments in this direction were 
well worthy in his opinion of the serious consideration 
of architects. 

Legal 

IIiaH Court of Justice.—Kino’s Bench Division.* 
Housing Scheme : Architect’s Fees. 
Elki.ngton V. Mayor of Borough op Wa.ndsworth. 

(Before Mr. Justice Branson.) 

I nthisactionhis Lordship decided in favour of thvdcfcn- 
dont councilontheprindplestobe applied in estimating the 
remuneration to be paid to the plaintiff, Mr. Hylton Basil 
KIkington, F.R. I .B.A., for scrw'ices as architect to the defen¬ 
dant councilintheconstructlo.i of houses on the Furzedown 
estate, authorised by the Ministry’ of Health. 'I’hc two 
points to be decided were :—(1) What was the proper 
remuneration to be paid for the houses erected ; and (2) 
what was the right amount i>wing where the work had 
been abandoned. 

Judgment. 

His (»ri>sHIF, in his judgment, said that the fans 
were not in dispute. The plaintiff wtis given advances 
from time to time, and now he ebimed that a balance of 
£3.215 was owing to him. 'ITie defendants raised two 
objections to his claim ;—(1) That the calculation of his 
fees for the 153 completed houses was on an erroneous 
basis ; (2) that the amount due for the 247 houses 
which had been abandoned should be on a quantum 
meruit. The question depended on the construction of 
the contract. Unless there were special circumstances 
the terms set out in the General Housing Memorandum 
No. 4 were to apply. Clause C of that memorandum 
applied to the present ciue. I’his prorided for a pay’ment 
of 5 per cent, on the first 12 cottages, 2| per cent, on the 
next 60, and 1J per cent, on the remainder, ITiis scale 
covered the oidinaiy* varieties in ty*pes of houses, and 
mc^ificstions made to avoid mntujtony. The plaintiff 
claimed 5 per cent on those houses for which contracts 
w ere first signed in point of time. The defendant council 
contended that he should receive 5 per cent, on 12 houses, 
per cent, on 60 if that number were built, and tj per 
cent, on the remainder. Reading the document as it 
stood, the defendants’ contention seemed to be the 
correct one. 

Why should an architect’s remuneration depend on 
whether the more expensive houses were the first to be 
ordered ? This interpretation was assisted by the fact 
that the words were first, next, and remainder, and not 
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first, next, and sub«ec]uent. It could not be said that the 
memorandum of the Ro>*al Institute of British Architects 
was incorporated in Memorandum No. 4 in the ordinary* 
sense of that term. The former memorandum was 
divided into tw’o parts, conditions of engagement and 
scale of charges. Nothing w'ould have been easier than 
to contract under that scale instead of Memorandum 
No. 4, but this had not been done. The true interpre¬ 
tation of Memorandum No. 4 was that the memorandum 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects might be 
looked at to see what the conditions of engagement w’erc, 
but the scale must be according to that laid down by 
the Ministry of Health. On this point the defendants* 
contention was correct. 

The plaintiff also claimed to be entitled 10 be paid for 
the abandoned w'ork two-thirds of what he would have 
received had thework been completed. His contention was 
that the scale of charges for abandoned work was to be in 
accord^ce with the memorandum of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects as modified by Memorandum No. 4 
which, when properly construed, states what the scale is 
to be. 

In his opinion the former memorandum did not pro¬ 
vide a scale at which an architect was to be paid, but only 
prorided for the time at which an architect w*aa entitled 
to be paid fur work w'hich might not, in fact, have been 
abandoned at all. If the plaintiff's contention was correct 
he would be entitled, under the memorandum of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to charge 6 per 
cent, where the contract was for over £6,000 if the work 
had bcCT abandoned. He did not seek to maintain such 
a position. The true interpretation was that the plaintiff 
was ^titled to payment on a quantum meruit. I’he 
principles on w'hich payment was to be made must be in 
favour of the defendants’ contentions. 

If the parties were unable to agree on the figures the 
matter would be sent to an official referee. 

NOnTS FRO.M TOE MINLT'ES OK TOE COUNCIL 
MEFriNG. 

-V.irrmAfr 3rd 1924. 

Architecture and Craitsmanship. 

'Ilic following recommendations passed by the .\rt 
Standing Committee were approved by the C.iuncil ;— 

I. ’Fhat an additional Committee be formed, the pur¬ 
pose of which shall be to foster the best interests of the 
Crafts connected with the construction, decoration and 
etjuipmem of buildings. 

a. That the .-Mlied Societies be inrited to form local 
Committees svith a similar object in their districts. 

3. That emc cv'cning in eacit Inirimte .Session be devoted 
to the reading of pa{wrs and discussion on subjects re¬ 
lating to Craftsmanship. 

4. That short lectures of a popular kind be arranged for, 
from time to time, at Conduit Street, and locally by 
Allied Societies. 

_ 5. That the Board of Architectural Education be in- 
vit^ to consider whether more can suitably be done to 
assist the underetanding of craft processes and the right 
use of material in the education of students. 
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R.I.B.A. ViiiTiNc Board. 

The reports on the following Recognised Schools were 
approxtd and ordered to be tranamitted to the authorities 
of the Schools ;— 

'Iltc School of .•\rchitecture, The Roj-al West of England 
Academy, Bristol. 

The School of Architecture of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

’I'hc School of .\rchitecture of the University of Liver¬ 
pool. 

The School of Architecture of the University of Man- 
chrstcr. 

R.l.B.A. Examinations. 

On the recommendation of the Board of .Architectural 
Education a revised syllabus was adopted for the Inter¬ 
mediate and Final Examinations. 

Recocntseo SC11001.S Medal. 

i'hi the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the medal for the best set of designs sub¬ 
mitted at the Annual Exhibition of Designs of .Students 
of Recognised Schools exempted from the h inal Examina¬ 
tion was aw'arded to Miss Elsie Rogers (School of .Archi¬ 
tecture, Manchester). 

.ArCIIIRALD DaWNAV ScilOLARhHIPS. 

On the recommendation of the Board of .Architectural 
Education the following awards wcic made :— 

R. H. Turner (laverpool), Cs° Scholarship. 

A. C. Cameron (A.A.), £25 Scholarship. 

Grants of £20 each— 

G. .A. Burnett (Leeds). 

1 . R. Erith (A.A.). 

A. C. Todd (Liverpool). 

R.I.B.A. SCHOIJtRSIITPS AT THF ScilOOl. OF .ArcHITTC- 
Tt'HE, C’AMBRIDr.E. 

The Scholarships were aw'arded aa follows :— 

First Year ; Miss Nonih .Alton, Girton (£35). 

Second Year : Mr. Edward Le Bas, Pembroke (£35)* 
UsiVERSiTV or Leeds. 

\Ir. W. Alban Jones, President of the Leeds and West 
Yorluhire Architectural Society, and Mr. H. S. Chorley 
[F.] have been appointed as Delegates of the R.I.B.A. 
at the coming-of-age celebrations of the L^nixTrsity of 

Leeds. _ 

'PiiE London SimvEY Committee. 

A special grant of ten guineas was made in aid of the 
work carried on by the London Surx’cy Committee. 

The Arcuttects* Bene\ olent Society, 

The usual .Annual Grant of £100 was made to the funds 
of the .Architects’ Benevolent Soacty. 

R.I.B-.A. Vlsits. 

The members of the .Architecture Club were invited 
to take part in the R.I.B..A. risits to buildings, etc. 

ItOARDS AND COMMITTEES. 

The following appointments were made : 

L. SyK*cster Sulli\an, Board of .Architcctuml Educa¬ 
tion. 

fieorge Diy sdale. Board of Architectural Education. 
E. J. Sadgrove, Royal Gold ,Medal Committee. 

L. H. Bucknell, Comperitirms Committee. 

T. Taliesin Rees, Housing Committee. 


ReCISTH-ATION. 

The following were invited to ser^e on the Registra¬ 
tion Committee:— 

R.I.B.A.— 

Major Harry Barnes, .Arthur Keen, G. C. l.4iwrmce, 

Percy'Iliomas, W, Gillbcc Scott, J. .Alan Slater. 

Society of Aichitects— 

A. j. Taylor, Noel, D Sheffield, C. F. Skipper, L. 

Syh’ester Sulli\*an, E. J. Partridge, Thomas Wallis. 

The Committee was given power to appoint, at their 
own di-scirtion, a number of .Advisory members as repre¬ 
sentatives of the .Allied Societies and of other bodies 
and interests affected. 

Alleged On’ercrowding of the Profession. 

The following members were appointed to scr\‘c on a 
Joint Committee (with representatises of the .Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional LTnion) to enquire 
into the alleged overcrowding of the profession: Mr. 
Arthur Keen, Mr. Maurice E. Webb, .Mr. Francis Jones 

Retired Fellowship. 

.Mr. F. H. 'Pulloch (elected Associate 1889, Fellow 
190Z) was transferred to the Retired Fellowship. 

Fellowship. 

Mr. H. S. Rogers, M.A., F.S.A., of 0 .xford, was 
elected to the Fellowship. 

The Allied Societie*. 

The new draft Byc-lawa of the Devon and Exeter 
.Architectural Society were approved ; the affiliation of 
the Burnley District Society of .Architects with the 
Manchester Society of .Architects was approved. 

Plpilv in Office. 

On the recommendation of the Board of .Architectural 
Education the Council decided to recommend Members 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute not to accept pupils 
until they haATc been registered as Probationers R.I.B..A. 

The Examinations 

R.I.B.A. IVrER.MEDI.ATE EXAMIN.ATION. 

Testimonies of Study. 

1 *he Council haw approved the foliowring rvsnsed 
regulations for the Testimonies of Study to be submitted 
by candidates for admission to the Examination :— 

(a) The Orders. —A facade or part of a facade of a 
building of recognised importance, showing the applica¬ 
tion of one or more of the Greek. Roman or Renaissance 
Orders of yVrchitccture. The student must state his 
authority for the Order and the building which should 
not be of recent design. 

Sheet I : .A general drawing of the building, suffiaent 
to illustrate the application of the Order or (Orders, with 
section of the facade wall, and plans of the facade wall in 
the storeys where the Orders occur. 

Sheet X : Details of the Order or Orders. 

(b) Freehand Drawing. — Sheet 3 : Classic Ornament 
or ISIcdiiPwl Ornament. Freehand drawing from the 
round. 

(c) MEASiTtED Drawings. — Sheets ^ ami 5 ; Measured 
drawings of an existing building or portion of a building 
not of recent construction to be selected by the candidate. 
His plottings and sketches are also to be submitted. 
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( d ) Constrl’ctton Applied to Elementary Design.— 
Working drawings of a domestic building of moderate 
dimensions, showing dearly the construction of floors, 
roofs, joinery, etc. 

The quality of design will be considered, and work not 
reaching a reasoruble standard of simple design will be 
disqualified on that ground. 

Sheet 6 : General drawings to a scale of 8 feet to 1 inch. 

Sheet 7 ; A comprehensive half-inch detail. 

Sheet 8 : Some full-size derails. 

SVLLABtrs FOR THE Ex.AMINATION. 

The following redsed syllabus is also approved ;— 

Fnday (to—i, 2.30—5.30).—^The title only of the 
Design Subject will be announced to candidates on 
Friday morning at the beginning of the examination. 

(fit) I. A paper on the General History of Architecture. 
2. \ specialised papier on the Histoiy of .Architecture of 
one of the following picriods, to be selected by the candi¬ 
date ; (fl) Greek and Roman ; (6) Byzantine and 

Romanesque; (e) French and English Gothic; (d) 

lulian, French and English Renaissance. 

Saturday (10—i).-—.A piapier on the Calculations of 
Simple Structures. 

Afonday (10—1, 2.30—5.30).— (b) Design. 

Tuesday (10—i)— (c) •Part i. Constructional Design 
and the pmipenics and uses of Building Materials. 
(a.30—5.30). Part 2. 

Thursday. — Viva twr examination, etc. 

R.I.B.A. Final Exa.mination. 

The following revised syllabus has been apprm'ed ;— 

Wednesday (10— Design for u building of 
m^erate dimensions or a pxjrtion of a more impiortant 
edifice, to be made from particulars gistn. The drawings 
to comprise plans, clo-atton and section, to a small scale 
with some details to a large scale. C!a^datc8 may be 
required in the Oral Examination to explain the con¬ 
struction of any part of their design, though construction 
need not be shown in the dravi'ings presented. The 
manner of completing the drawings is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the candidates. 

The subject will be communicated in general terms to 
the candidates some days before the examination. 

Before Icaring the building on the first day the candi¬ 
date must hand in a tracing of his Design, indicating its 
main lines, which must not be materially dcpiartcd from 
in the subsequent development of his schetm. 

On the first day luncheon will be available in the 
building. 

Thursday. —(to—1.30) Design (continued); (1.30— 
a.30) inter%Td ; (2.30—5,30) Design (continued). 

Friday. —(10—1.30) Desig.n (continued); (1.30—2.30) 
interval ; (2.30—5.30) Dc;ign (continued). 

Saturday. —(10—1.30) Design (continued); 1.30— 
2.30) interval; (2.30—-5.30) Design (continued). 

Monday. —(t«>—1.30) *(6) I. GentrAL CONSTRUCTION, 
including shoring and underpinning; (1.30—2.301 
interval; (2.30—5.30) *(6) 2. Iron and Steel Con¬ 
struction, Reinforced Concrete. 

• Some of the questions in the papers on Construction may 
have reference to portions of the subject for E>csign. 


Tuesday. — (10—12.30) •(c) Hygiene, including Drain¬ 
age, Ventilation, Hearing, Lighting and Water Sup>p!y ; 
(12.30 — 1 .30) interval ; (1.30 — ^4) •(</) Specifications 

AND the Properties and Use op Bitloino Materials. 
(4-3p —5-30) t(<) Pbofe^ional Phacttce. (i) Pro- 
fcssional conduct: Duties and Liabilities of Client, 
Architect and Builder; Architect as Agent of Client : 
Architect as .Arbitrator ; (2) Forms of Contract and 
Contract Doctimcnts, including General Clauses in 
Specifications ; (3) Law of Easements ; Rights of Land¬ 
lord and Tenant, including Dilapidations ; (4) Iluilding 
.Acts and Bye-laws. 

These revised regulations and syllabus will come into 
oj>enition for the Examinations which will be held in 
June of next year —1925. 

R.I.B.A. Scholarship at the U.vivebsity of Cambridge. 

The Coundl have sanctioned the award of the Scholar¬ 
ship this year as follows :— 

first Year ; Miss Norah Alton, Girton tC 35 )‘ 

•Second Year ; Mr. Edward Le Bas, Pembroke (£35). 

R.I.B.A. (Arcihb-alo Dawtcay) Sctiolarships. 1924, 
ITic Council have awarded Mr. R. H. Turner (Liver¬ 
pool L’niversity), who wraa awarded a Scholarship of £2$ 
in 1923, a S^olarship of £50, and have granted a 
renewal of the Scholarship of £25 awarded to Mr. A. C. 
Cameron (.Architectural .Association) in 1923. 

Board of Architectural Education Sil^tr .Med.al for 
THE Best Set of Desig.n 5 sub-mitted at the A.nnual 
Exhibition of Designs of Students of Recognised 
Schools Exempted from the Final Exa.mi. nation. 

The Coundl ha\T approved the recommendation for 
the award of the Medal to .Miss Elsie Rogen (School of 
Architecture, Manchester). 

Exaxhnation in Phofessio.nal Practice for Stude.nts 

OF REtXKJNISED SCHOOLS EXEMPTED FROM THE 

Fi.nal Examinatio.n. 

'I'he follow ing have been successful in this examination :— 
•Mr. G. G. Grant (Architectural Assodation). 

Mr. L. Hiscock (.Architectural Association). 

.Mr. 'r. S. Baraes (.Architectural Assodation). 

Miss S, G. Moberley (.Architectural Assodation), 

Miss J. E. Townsend (.Architectural Assodation). 

Mr. Aziz Ali (.Architectural Assodorion). 

Miss .A. Farewell Jones (.Architectural Association). 

Mr. K. J, Willis (.Manchester University). 

Miss E. Rogers (.Manchester University). 

Mr. VV'. H. Owen (Manchester University). 

.Mr. J. S. Dawson (Aberdeen), 

Mr. H. S. Silcock (Lis’erpool University). 

Mr. W\ V. Jenkins (Liverpool Univ'crsity). 

Mr. R. H. Turner (Lh'crpool University). 

Mr. W. .A. Norbury fManchester Univcraiiv). 

Mr. G. F. Shanks (Glasgow). 

The Hon. H. .A. Paktngton (Architectural .Association). 
Mr. R. E. Emhos-en (ArcWtectural Assodation). 

Mr. R. W’. Donaldson (Liverpool L’niversity). 

Mr. C. L. Bloodworth (Liverpool University). 

Mr. J. H. Miller (Liverpool Uni\-ersiiy). 

t Thi* paper is also taken by ttudenta of Recogniaed Schools 
exempted from the Final Examination. 
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NOTICES 


^CHCKJL i>l- Alien fTECTl’HEt THE ROYAL WEST TjF 

Cnguisd Acaoemy, Bristol. 

The Coimdl have decided, under ccttaiii CDtulitionb^ 
to rocoijitijse the four ycara part-tiiiie course of the Sehoo) 
of An^tectunc, the RoyaJ W'eat of Enplund Ataidcmy, 
Bmtol, cacmpting from the R.I.B.A. iMicmicdliitv 
Exsrnmiltioil. 


Notices 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third General Meeting (tiusiticsa) of the iseii^irjn 
i().24-25 will be held on Moiiday, i December ^(>24, 

S p.m.. for the fo! [owing purposes 
To read the Alinutes of the Gcncrnl Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 17 November 1*^24, faimally to admit in cm be ra 
tutending for the finit time since their election, 

To pnjvccd with the election nf the candidates for 
membership whose names were published in the Joi.hival 
for iS October T924 {p. h7Q') ati<l S November HJ14 
(pp. 27 -jM). 

'ro consider the following Notice of Aiotlon by Mr. Ftrin- 
ds Hooper[F.]jMcondc(i by Mf. H. D. SearJes-Wood [Fj. 

" To request the Council to consider and if thought 
desirable to approncb the MaRter Budden' .Association and 
the Building Trades Union, and to offer any asaismiice 
deemed suitable in furthering the training of cmfi ap- 
pnentieea.’* 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

5 Janpahy 1^25, 

The following applications for eketiun have been re¬ 
ceived. Notice of iioy objection or other coramimlcelricni 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Sccretaiy 
fersubmission to the Council prior 10 Monday, 15 Decem¬ 
ber 1^24. 

AS FELLOWS (j). 

L.<iv : CtLML Howaro [A. tyiab AldHnghnni, LrisiunrSuffolli. 

LoWTiV : Rcidfrt 33i Jamea’s Street^ S.W'.t 1 

r>ejiliain HilL Denham, biicka. - o . . 

\Vr.ktten ; Ed:\1t MtJ LlvlNGiiTiJKF \A. J9D2], 38 ljuecn Anrie n 
Gate, WcftEminiter, S -i : ‘ WTiitc CciTtdgr,” 
hiim. Sutrev. 

AS ASSOCIATES fq). 

rjAU !ak%i ; Jamis St (ITT [Paaied six yeari’ cotirse at Robm 
Gordon’* Cotleye*. AbcTdccn— F.^empied fmm Final 
Eumicatiofl after paialni? Fxaminorlon in PtafeSS-ionil! 
Practice], 23, View Tcttbcc, Aberdeen. 

DonAUjson : Robert W'Eia, BArch. LivciTHWjl [Passed fnra 
years' Cuune at Uvripool Uruveniry School ui Aiehiwe- 
ture—Exempted from Final Ei^inaTkim after innaaLng 
EwKnillotion in J'rofcSsfrniiiE PtacticeL 56,Hertford Road. 

Boorle, Liverpool- 

llLiGOCK X Leslie RobfUT IPajMied hiTi «ara courac ut Archr- 
lecturiil AnsociJititJit—Exempted from Final Kxuiiiinatioit 
after passing Examintuinn m Pmfesslnnui l’niit:tice], 44 . 
W'odclMiid AvtniJe, OiiydforJ 

NoRDi ftv ; Whi.UAM Alan, BA. tPas^ed five years course at 
Manchester Ufliv'ersitV School of Ajchncctuni- Exemp^ 
fram Firtfl] TTTfim inMtian Bficr 

Practice], Bfoariinen4lt Broail I-anCj Hwlc, 

Cheshire. 

Owes ; Wilireh HehbebT fFaBsed five year# course at Alnn- 
ehestcr Cnivtusiiy School of Afchitcctura—;Excrnpii’d 
from Final Examination afrer pstsaing Emrrunation lU Fru- 
fesAionaJ Practice], 37 ► Gtorgc Street, t.hcethPTn Im], 
Manchester. 




ShAPJKS j f jEOAOE FEHUi’iiiOS; [T’^ssrd litc years' course at 
Glangow School of Archit^^^djro-^Licinptcd from Firtal 
Examijiation after passing EKamlnation !n Profesfrinnal 
Practice]* 1133, Kent Road, Glasgow. 

SlLCOOK t Hubert Hfesceh> flArnh.. Liverpool {Pas.^d_tive 
year*’ courae oi Liverpool University SHiool of Architcc- 
[jfi;—Exemptod (roin Finfl] Exiiminatitm after passing 
Exaniinaricm in ProfMsional PracCice], Bniri'cl hock, Walton 
Road, Stockton Heath, Warrinsron* 

Tnt?nnt: Rau^h H^iitiy, BArch. J,Evetponl fPassed hveyeara* 
course ftt Liverpool LTnivcraiiy School of Afchitcctun;— 
Eiempted from Final Rsamination after piiU^fing EiamiUft- 
tion in Profcsaion.il Pructicel. ” Claremont," St. .Andrew's 
Kortd, Brtdport. Dorset, 

Wjj.JJS 7 Rj^INALP .FjKN, AIA. rPasseJ fiiv J esr*' COUr*c at 
Manchester L'niv^rsity ScItOqI iA Architecture—F j;- 
cinpted from Final EiamilMtiull after paxaing EaarrimUion 
in Ih^ofessiSoisat Practice], Tht Schofj] of Architecture. 
Vkturia UiaiverKity, MaiichesEET. 

ORDIKARV GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Session 1924-25. 

.Mtiiidxjya — at 8 p.m., exci^pt where otherwiae eta ted, 

tg24. 

Nov, 3 .—Inaugumi. Midrruvo: Preeident'a Addi-eas 

at 8.30. 

I, 17. —Genebai, AIeftixc : " Pliinnuig for Good 

Acoustics," by Hope Eagemil [**LJ, 

Dcc„ [5*—CENEftAL Mpetino : Shop Fronts and chtif 
Treatment,’'' by Arthur J. Da vis [A".]. 

1925. 

Jan. 39 .—Genekal NIeeting : Appliratiojia in Build¬ 
ing and Foundutioria of Modem Engineer¬ 
ing Ctuistruction,'* by Oscar Fabcfn 
0 :B.E., D.Sc. 

ikh, 2 .—General Meeting; : Fresident'^ Addresi to 
Students at 8.30. 
fVcsentfltlon of Prizes. 

,, tfi.—G enmhal Meeting : *' Sculptmm in rdiiticEn 

to Architecture:." by D. S. AIcColl. 

Alor. 16 .—Ufnftlvl Meeting : " The Carporate Spirit 
in Architecture.’' hy F. IL I lioms 

,, 30 —Ceneeai. Mefitng ; " The Ardiitectural 

Treaimcni of Ferro-Concjete/^ by .A. 
Beresford-Pite [f^.]. 

April 20.—GENEill.AL MfiETlHC : Natunll and Artifldal 

Lighting," by Percy J. WaJdram {Lk^nti- 

wfe], 

A by jS.—General MtimNC : " 'fine Influence of the 
Popes on. RcnPieSBncc Atchitccturc.,** by 
M r^. .Artbur StmiiK. 

June £2.—Presentation of the Roval Guld ^Izdai., 
at 8.30. 

Ian MAtLAi.iSTFB. SeiTt$ary\ 


The Aridiitecturul Pmss will be iasinng immediately, 
through their Book E^portment, a new work entitled 
Tkt PnTicipki of ATcfiiieetvrat CompoitIuiH^ hy Mr, 
Howard Robert.ton. S-A.D.G.j. I’.S.Arc., Principal of the 
Architectural Associatioti School* of Arehitccture. Thr 
volume, which is illustrated, is devoted to sn clcrncnraty' 
study of the UEtderlying principles of architectural com- 
position, and their Application to the t^ried pFoblcms with 
which architects and designers am laced. 
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Competitions 

UGANDA RAILWAY OFFICE. NAIROBI. 

Apply to the Crown Agent* for the Colonies, 4 Mill- 
bank, Wcatminater, S.VV.i. Closing date for receiving 
design*. 28 Febr\iar>' 1925. Assessor: Mr. William Dunn. 
F.R.I.B.A. Deposit is. 

reconstruction of the KONINGINNE 
BRIDGE. ROTTERDAM. 

With reference to the announcement of this competition 
in a recent issue of the Journal, His \lajesty a Consul- 
General at Rotterdam has informed the Department of 
Overseas Trade that he has received from the Rotterdam 
mimidpal authorities a seriea of 72 questions and answers 
am plifying and explaining the technical points which 
arise in connection with the plans. 

As a translation would involve considerable time and 
difficulty Hb Majeaty’s Consul-Ge^ral suggests that 
any British firm desiring sp^fic information on the 
subject should communicate with him direct. 

BEI HUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 

The Imperial War Graves Commbsion desire Member* 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be remii^ed that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons other than those who had signified their intention 
of competing on or before x January 1924 cannot be con¬ 
sidered. Due notice of this regulation was pubibhed in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and September, 1923. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Apply to ITje Grand Secretary, Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen Siteet, W.Cji. Last day for applying for 
conditions, 23 August 1924. Deposit, £i is. Closing 
date for receiving designs, t May 1925* Assessors; 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, RA. [F.J (appointed by the 
President); Mr. Walter Cave [F.J, Mr. A. Burnett 
Brown, F.S.I. 

MANCHESIER ART GALLERY. 

Apply to the Town Clerk. Town Hall. Manchester. 
Closing date for rccciv'mg designs, 20 January I 9 * 5 * 
Assessors; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S-A. [F.J, Professor 
C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.], Mr. Percy S. Worthington. 
Litt.D., F.S.A. [F.J. 

SOUTHPORT; FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST 
SCIENTIST; CHURCH AND SUND.AY SCHOOL. 

Apply to Messrs. J. E, Sanders & Son, A.R.I.B.A., 
219a. 1 /ord Street, Southport. Closing date for receiving 
designs, i December 1924. Deposit los, .Assessor*; 
Messrs. J. E. Sander* & Son. 

Members’ Column 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Ma. A P. Llovd ( 4 .) hu incoTd truui 7 New Sqiuru, Liuooin’e 
loa W. C* . to 71 IJneola’* Ion FickU (TelrfJitme ; Hulboni 1053). 

Me«sni. Saas A Hoccium, .Arr.hU«M:U and Survevori. have 
moved from Uyron Hmuc, «2-83 Fleet Street, to ** Fleet HottBC," 
58 Fleet Street, E.C.t. 

OFF ICE ACCOMMODATIO.S. 

AacinTccr, haring Wc« End o®oes, would hko to aluie saino 
with another. For pirtkulan write Box risj. c/o Secretary 
R.I.BA., 9 Ocindail Street, W. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

\ seeks taclUlies for carrying on own practice in 

a London o»tw where his occasional ataisUnoe amid be utdi^; 
on txmtual term*.—Bo* J 5 J 3 . Serretaty R.I.BA., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.i. , . 

SmoaKT R.I-BA. desires wist in Loodon. *3 I munarrled. 
Articled 1919*^3, la office where.iallowing work was earned out: 
Hospitals (a), Additions to Pubik School, Convalescent Htrae, 
Public Library, many Banks, Church, and Domestic Work- Salary 
required. £208 per annum. Apply Bo* tan, tto The Secretary 
k.l.B.A.. 9 Conduit Street, Loodon. Wj. 

ASSISTANT RECOMMENDED. 

.4.R.I.B_A- in the North thoroughly leconiniend* a capable 
tuiikir assistant wbo is anxious to obtain a few wears’ experience 
(n a good Loodon office. Apply Box I 7 »x, c/o Thf Secretary 
R.LB..\., V Coirduit Street, London, W 1, 


Minutes II 


Session 1024-1925, 

At the Secornl General Meeting (Ordinar>> of the Session 
held im Moodav, ty November 19241 8 pjn.. Mr. J. Alfred 

Gotch, F.S..A^ President, and afienvard* Mr. H. M. Fletcher 
(FI in the chair. , .... 

TTie attendance book wa* signed b> 24 Fellows (inchiding 
9 member* of the Council), 35 Asaocistes (including 4 membcis 
of the Council), 3 Licentiate* and a large number of visitors. 

The Minute* of the meeting bdd on 3 November 1924 
hasing uken as read were confirmed and signed by the 
Chairman. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of the following 
member*: 

Edwin Seward, elected Associate 1H76, Fdinw txHv and placed 
on List of Retired Fellows, 1921. 

William Pj-wtII, elected Aasocbte 1889, Fellow 1905. 

William Ernest Barrs, elected Awodate 1892. 

Frank .AK|Uith Brewerton. M.C., elected Associate 1913- 
John William Cockrill •• « 

Francis Eldred Lodge Harris .. •• ‘887. 

Robert Brodie Maiber •• •» 1881. 

'Fhomas James Peters ♦. * 

Arthur Thomas Philp •• n 1918. 

Edward Henrv Rouse n •• 1921. 

Kranci* Ross Bate* .. Liccntislc 1911. 

(Jeorge Ronald Bryce ». t« 191 *• 

Harvey Dybail ». » > 9 io. 

John N^Tiitclaw Ixickhart „ •• 19II. 

William David Towell lilunfotd „ ,, 1911- 

Joseph Perraull f »• t 9 t*. 

Walter Shaw- •• n iQti. 

Cyril Hugh Slatter •« •• 1912. 

Tiiornaa Winder •• »» ,*V***' 

and It was Rrmilvcd that the regtet* of the Royal Institute 
for the ln»# of tbeae membera be recorded in the Minutea. 

Mr. Hope Baccnal [.d,] having read a Paper on " Planning 
for Good Acouatic* " and illustrated it by lantern alidca, a dia- 
cusaion ensued and on the motion of Dr. R. E.^ -itradling, 
Directcw of Building Research, Department of Scientific and 
Induatrial Research, seconded by Dr. Aler. Wood, a vote of 
thank* ^-as passed to Mr. Bagc^ by acclamation and wa* 
hrieflr responded to. 

'I’he mivttmr cloaetl at 10.35 PJn. 


R.I 3 .A. JOURNAL. 

Dates oj Publication. —1924; 8th, 22nd November; 6th, 
aoth December. 1925: loth. 24th January; 7th, 2 tat Feb¬ 
ruary; 7ih. aist March; 4thr 25tb April; 9 tb. »3rd May; 
13th, 27th June; iSthJuly; ifth August; 19th September; 
17th Octobrt. 
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1. New Light on Greek Art* 

2. Vitruvius and His Module 

BY ERNEST FLAGG. 

(i) New Light on Greek Art 


T he only ancient work on architecture which 
has survived to our times was by Vitruvius, an 
obscure architect and mediocre writer of the 
first century A.O. 

His avowed object in wTiting w'as to correct what he 
conceived to be the faults of Greek architecture by 
formulas evidently of his ow n making. 

Mixed in with much that is either idle or false, his 
book contains a few passages of great value concerning 
certain Greek methods of design in common use when 
he w rote. From tliese we learn that it was the custom 
of the Greeks to use modules to obtain harmony of 
proportion in buildings. 

In all living creatures the parts arc proportional. 
Seeing this principle exemplified everv'whcre in nature, 
it was natural that man should have attempted to use 
it in liis own work. It is not practicable to make ail 
parts of all buildings proportional, but many may be 
invariable in their design as we see them in Greek 
Doric buildings. 

These invariable parts, or some of them at least, 
were the key of the work, placed on the structure just 
as the musician places the signature on the written sheet 
of music. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the formulas of Vitru¬ 
vius do not agree with the ancient work, his unsup¬ 
ported word ha.<» generally been accepted as true during 
the last 500 years ; so that to-day, in every civilised 
country, in every school of architecture, the teaching 
is based on his statements which can now be proved 
false. 'Fhis has been disastrous for art. In large 

• A Paper read by Mr. h 1 agg before the Institute of France, at 
the mcctinii; of the Academy of Fine .Arts, 28 October 1924. 

C 


measure, architecture has been degraded from the 
status of a fine art to the mere exercise of mathematical 
formulas. The outward forms of Greek architecture 
have been simulated, but the principles which produced 
those forms have not been used nor understood. 

Wlien a student at FEcoU dts Beaux-Artt^ in Paris, 
in working on a projet, to save time and trouble I first 
drew in all the axial lines of the plan. 'Fhey formed 
squares so nearly equal that 1 decided to m^e them 
equal and observe the result. 'Fo my satisfaction the 
design seemed improv'cd, and the thought presented 
itself that perhaps in this W'ay harmony of proportion 
might be obtain^ with certainty for which, otherwise, 
I should be blindly groping. Funher experiments 
seemed to confirm the correctness of tliis theory and 
also revealed other uncxpicctcd benefits of Impiortance. 
So convinced did I become of the adv^antages of this 
method, that I determined to use it in actual practice, 
and during 35 years, in work large and small, I have 
done so with satisfaction and profit. 

WTicn one uses a system of this son, the mark of 
the module appears on the work. As the fixed unit 
pervades every part of the design, it is only natural to 
use it for the spacing of features of repetition such as 
consoles, triglyplis, etc. 

.\ few years ago, when examining a restoration of 
certain Greek temples, the thought £uhed on me tliar 
the triglyphs might be the mark of the module, placed 
there f^or the same reason which had so long prompted 
me tn mark the module on my own work, upon 
investigation, strong evidence was found of the correct¬ 
ness of this supposition. In many temples the outer 
faces of the lateral walls of the cclla coincide with 
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lines drawTi through the plan from centre to centre of 
opposite iriglyphs. These same walls often stop on 
such a line or else with pilasters centred on one. In 
some buildings I found a constant ratio between width 
of bay and height of column and similar points of Iike> 
ness in other groups. 1 also noticed that practices 
which I had found most con%'cnient in the use of 
modules were the very ones employed by the Greeks. 

From my point of view the truth was clear, but 
others did not see it as I did. Being sure of my 
ground, I detennined to And and present absolute 
proof; but how' begin ? 

To proxn: the unit it would be necessary’ to prove 
the intended dimensions. 'I’o do that there must lie 
something definite to work from, and how was it to 
be found where all was uncertainty and disagreement ? 
Practically none of the findings of the principal in¬ 
vestigators agree at a single point; many dimensions 
much to be desired are missing, and measurements of 
my own would be suspected of having been inBurnced 
by the theory. For a long time the task seemed hope¬ 
less, but finally progress began to be made. 

In studNing the temple of Diana Propylaea at 
Eleusis 1 disco\xrcd that according to HittorfF’s 
figures the height of the top step is contained exactly 
25 times in the height of the column and stylobate. It 
was also evident that other imwuiant dimensions were 
intended to agree with multiples of the unit. Similar 
conditions were found in the Doric portico at .Athens 
and in other structures. 

Even the temple of Rome and .Augustus at Pola, a 
Roman building of a much later date and different 
order, conformed to the rule,and fifty times the height of 
the top step equals the height of the stylobate and order. 

Here a strange condition was found. The building 
is composed of a proruos and cella, together forming 
one facade on the Hanks, yet each of these two parts 
has its own governing unit. 'Phr unit of the pronaos 
is represented by the top step and that of the cells by 
a continuation of the step in the form of the plinth, 
but slightly higher or thicker than the step. By in¬ 
genious adjustments, clearly apparent, the two units 
arc made to work together and the various divisions 
of height in both parts agree with multiples of their 
proper units. 

In the Parthenon the intended height of the order 
exactly equals 25 times the step unit. There b not 
time to multiply examples. 1 can only say that similar 
conditions are found in every one of the several ancient 
buildings I have had an opportunity to study since 
making the discovery. 

In this way it was possible to be sure of various 
intended dimensions. Certainty was also had in other 
ways. 

The stylobate top was intended to be in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 of breadth to 9 of length. 'Phis is certain 


both because all measurements closely approximate 
that ratio and because the same ratio is found in 
stylobates of other temples, but what were the exact 
dimensions ? The investigators all differ in their 
findings. Neither do any two agree as to the width 
of the bays from axis to axis of columns. Penrose 
gives ibq'.oyh and Collignon ihS'.SqS. 

Having observed that multiples of 13 abound 
throughout the work, it seemed possible that the 
building might be designed in that key. A test of 
this pr^uced the most astonishing results. The unit 
13 was found in exery dimension of height which had 
Ijeen made certain of in the way above described. 
Also similar keys were found in other buildings. 

Now it was seen that the width of the bay was 13* or 
169', which lies between Penrose’s and Collignon’s 
measurements. Being sure of the hay it was easy to 
make sure of the dimensions of the stylobate top, 
because it must contain 16 times the bay one way 
by 7 the other way with equal margins to the edge 
of the step. It was immediately seen from the 
measurements that the margins were intended to equal 
the height of the capital or what may be called the 
capital unit, which is two times the square of 13 = 
33'.8, and that the intended length of the stylooaic 
top was 2,737*,8 and its intended breadth 1,216'.8, 
figures which agree closely with the measurements 
and are to each other as 4 to 9. Let me say, by w'ay 
of parenthesis, that the word “exactly” is here used in 
it.s literal sense. 

It was also found that the capital unit is exactly 
contained in the length and breadth of the peristyle 
platform, in the height of the order and in the width 
of the bay. The intended width of the bay when 
multiplied by the number of bail's at end and side 
gives two quantities which, of course, stand to each 
other in the proportion of 7 to 16, corresponding to the 
number of end and side bays. If to each of these 
quantities the intended height of the capital he added, 
tw'o other quantities are produced which are to each 
other as 4 to 9, corresponding to the width and length 
of the stylobate platform. 

The height of the triglyph, including base, when 
added to the height of the cornice exactly equals half 
the w'idlh of the bay, a condition found in other 
temples. 

'Phe height of the triglyph is contained exactly to 
times in the height of the building to top of cornice ; 
20 times in the width of the stylobate platform and 45 
times in its length ; 10 times the height of the triglyph 
shaft, including base, exactly equals the height of the 
order, and 10 times the height of the triglyph capital 
exactly equals the height of the stylobate. 

The height of the top step is to the capital as 16 
to 25, and the height of the capital is to the height of 
the triglyph as 10 to 18. 
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The sinka}^ at the joint between capita] and $haft 
represents the tooth part of the hci^hl of the capital, 
and this same small unit is exactly contained in all 
minor and major divisions of the facade. The w hole 
height of the building equals 2,600 of them. 

The units prove that the small base below the steps 
was a part of the building intended to be seen, in part 
at least. It served the double purpose of showing 
that the steps were not for mortal use, but figurative, 
and gave scale to the building, which otherwise it lacks. 

Many pages might be filled with interesting facts of 
this sort, but enough has been said to show how cer¬ 
tainty was reached as to many intended dimensions. 

The work of investigation is of the most absorbing 
interest, in which days pass as hours and weeks as 
da)’5. Each new discovery makes the way easier and 
one becomes enraptured with delight and enthusiasm 
as these ancient fabnes slowly and as if reluctantly yield 
up their long guarded secrets and the true principles 
of (ireek art arc discIo.sed. 

My figures have been tubulated. The measure¬ 
ments arc not mine. .Ml that 1 have done is to dis¬ 
cover a number of the units and the meaning of 
several of the parts. ,My figures may easily be verified, 
and one who does w» can hardly fail to be astonished at 
the close agreement of the work with the governing 
units. It conforms, indeed, with an accuracy un¬ 
believable without pnwf. 

The question now presents itself, what was the 
meaning of this marvellous accuracy ? Such work 
was not done without an object. 

'Phere can l>e no doubt that the eye of the ancient 
architect was trained to harmony of dimensions just 
as the car of the modem musician is trained to har¬ 
mony of sounds. The numemu.s slight rcfincmenu to 
correct optical illusions show conclusively that this 
was so, for they would not have l>een made if the need 
for them had not been felt. 

Everywhere in Greek work arc found simple pro¬ 
portions, !>., proportions based on the lower digits 
as I to t— I to 2 -2 to 3, etc. 'I’hcrc arc only 10 of 
these combinations lietwccn 5 on one side and 5 on 
the other, and only 26 between 5 on one side and 10 
on the other. It is quite conceivable that the eye 
could be trained to observe these ratios, after correction 
had been made for optical illusions, such as found in 
the Parthenon. Even with us almost any architect 
of experience can fell with considerable certainty the 
number of diameters in the height of a column. 

There is close analogy l>etwecn architecture as a 
fine art and music ; one relates to harmony of dimen¬ 
sion and the other to harmony of sound. each 
musical composition is written in a certain key, so 
each ancient building appears to have been designed 
in a certain key. The key of the Parthenon peristyle 
was 13, and every intended dimension, large or small. 


so far os I have been able to discover, is a multiple of 13. 
The width of the bay is 13* ; the hdght of the capitals 
is 2 times 13*; the length of the triglyph is times 13’, 
and so it is with all the other intended dimension.^. 
In like manner the 'Ilieseiiim was designed in the key 
of 7, and the temple of Diana Propyla;a at Elcusis in 
the key of 17. Without knowledge of the key little can 
be known of the design, while with the key much of 
the work may be unravelled, so to speak, like a piece 
of knitting. 

Since the destruction of the ancient learning, archi¬ 
tecture has not been a fine art in the Greek sense, hut 
at most the imitation of one. For 2,000 years it has 
been in the condition music or poetry might have been 
in if, ages ago, all knowledge of harmony and measure 
had been lost and not recovered. During five cen¬ 
turies wc have been copying the outward forms pro¬ 
duced in the practice of the ancient fine art arclutecturc. 
Is it not possible for us now to practise the art itself 
and so create new forms more b^utiful perhaps than 
those of the (creeks. We arc of the same stuff as thej*; 
but they possessed certain simple principles, since 
lost, which produced great art. From their work wc 
may recover a knowledge of those principles and apply 
them to our own benefit, 

Vitruvius gives us two doctrines : one of Grecian 
origin and the other apparently of his own in\cntion. 
I'hcsc investigation.^ prove the one true and die 
other false. His own doctrine relates to the lower 
diameter of the column as the module and to his v*ariou8 
formulas for the design of the orders. The Greek 
doctrine was in effect as follows :— 

To he well designed, a structure should have har¬ 
mony as wc sec it in the human form, where there 
exists a symmetrical relationship of proportion lietween 
the members and the whole. That harmony may be 
had by the use of modules taken from the work itself 
to serve as terms of comparison for the various parts 
and the whole structure. 

Since the Renaissance, architecture has followed the 
false doctrine of \'itruvius and the true doctrine of the 
Greek.<t has remained a dead letter. 

The art of the Greeks was simple. It had for its 
object the extraction of the essence of beauty in nature. 
It was conventional. It did not simply copy nature, 
for that is useless. Wc see natural objects all about 
us in better fonn than they can be copied. Natural¬ 
ism is vulgar. Art should go below' the surface and 
reveal the spirit. 

In man himself, and, indeed, in ex'cry living creature 
from the largest animal to the smallest insect, wc sec 
exemplified the correct principles of design. Nature 
is lavish in her instruction. In each living production 
harmony of projxirtion, unity, scale, symmetry and all 
the other essential qualities of correct design may be 
found. So that, to tabulate them, one has but to rctxjrd 
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whai there 5tand8 revealed. The object in the use of 
the principles of design should be the production and 
the preservation of beauty. If that is not the result, 
then they have been cither rniHunderatiKKl or wrongly 
applied. 

'Fhcre may l>e art in making things unpleasant to see, 
like many modern pictures, statues and buildings; 
but of what use is tt r There is enough ugliness in the 
world without taking pains to produce more. In archi¬ 
tecture, nine points of beauty dej'iend on proportion, 
and good proportion may be had with certainni* by 
the use of modules. In that way one may design, 
ahead's using those simple c»imbinations oi dimensions 
which are sure to please. 

In recent times, in all civilised countries there has 
appeared a restless tendency to break away from 
former methods, to abandon the meaningless copying 
of ancient forms and to walk independently. Such a 
change would be most commendable if made without 
sacrifice of beauty and refinement. Heretofore even 
the semblance of the ancient art has sutficed to stamp 
manv of our productions with a certain cachet of ele¬ 
gance albeit but the outer shell or husk of the true art. 
Now even that is missing. Beauty and refinement seem 
no longer the fashion. 

With us in America, much recent work has not even 
common sense to recommend it. 'I'hc desire to hide 
or camnufiage the steel frame lias resulted in a veriublc 
epidemic of falsifications. Many of our txmstructions 
are simpiv architectural scenery — falsehoods, in which 
neither tlic construction nor the design is what it 


pretends to be. Here in France, much of the new work 
appears more Gernuin or Bolshevist than French. 
The exquisite taste which for so many centuries has 
characterised French productions and made of Paris 
the art centre of the world appears to be under a cloud. 
In many new buildings one sees in the ornamentation 
a strong leaning towards realism, much of it being 
simply the naturalistic reproduction of foliage- 
photographic and meaningless. On the other hand, 
in paintings, there is often a grotesque departure from 
nature, while in both beauty, the raison tf etrr of art, is 
mis.ring. 

rhe taste of the world must indeed l>e at the ebb, 
when such things are found here. 

'* If the salt hath li»8t its savour, wherewith shall 
it he salted ? " 

My hope is that these and further disch^sures of 
Greek methods may awaken a new interest in classic 
art, and that this time it will not be the outward form 
which is copied, hut those simple yet profound prin¬ 
ciples which enabled the ancients to carry taste to the 
highest point it has reached on earth. 

Thus far little has been done, but that little may 
prove of great value. The documents which 1 have 
prepared prove conclusively the truth of the Greek 
doctrine transmitted to us by Vitruvius, and show, in 
some measure at least, how it was applied. 

The door is now ajar and may l>c pushed wide open, 
admitting us to full knowledge of those methods of 
design which have pnived most worthy of the genius 
of man. 


(2) Vitruvius and His Module 


F rom Vltruvms we learn that it was the custom 
of the ancients to use a module or fixed measure 
in architectural design, and existing remains of 
their work confirm the truth of this statement. l*hc 
module was, as he sav's, selected from some part of the 
work Itself and served as a gauge of proportion fur all 
parts. 

The easiest way to use such a system is to draw on 
paper ruleil for the purpose with parallel lines at 
equal intervals in both directions, and assume iliai the 
spacing represents the module. 

Vitruvius savs: “ A ground plan is made by the 
proper successive use of compasses and rule through 
which wc get outlines for the plane surfaces of 
buildings." (Book 1 , Chapter 1,) 

This seems to mean the alternate use of compasses 
and rule in making parallel lines in both directions upon 
which to trace the plan, and the work itself indicates 
dearly enough that this was indeed the way it was 
made. (See Figs. 1,2 and 3.) 

In Book I, Chapter 2, Vitruvius says : " The order¬ 


ing (or disposition) of a budding is the due proportion¬ 
ing of the parts to each other and to the whole and the 
obtaining of a symmetrical relationship between them. 
This is done by the use of a quantity called * pos<ites * 
by the Greeks, being a module taken fmm a part 
of the building itself to serve as a term of com¬ 
parison." • 

.•\gain, in Book III, Chapter 1, he says: "The 
disposition of an edifice consists in the projiortions, 
which the architect should study with the greatest 
attention. That is to say, the ratio of dimensions 
which the Greeks called ‘ aiialogia ’; this ratio is the 
symmetry between a certain part of the work and the 
whole, and it is this part which regulates the pmpor- 
tinns. 'I'o be well ordered, an edifice must have 


* OrdiivBtio cst modica mentbrorum opens conimocKtas 
MrparBtini. uniwuequr proportioms sd svTnmetriain ootn- 
psratio. Haec componitur cx quAiuitate quae Ciraoce 
“ poaotea '* didtur. Quantitas autcni e«t nHMtulorum ex tpsiiu 
opcris sumptio, e unguliaquc membrontm partibiu universi 
operii convenient effectus. 
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svninictry and proportion^ as it is found in the huiron 
form.'^ • 

In the above passages VitTU\iOiS mentions no 
particular part for use as a module, but further on 
pracTibcs the diameter ot the column for the Ionic 


'rherc is good reason to believe that this was not the 
conunou practice, but something new anti unuEua],. 
Perhaps an innovation of hla ovm» for it nowhere agreea 
with wnrh before his time. 

Where a unit is used in this way, the most obvious 



1 


Ftc. I 


order and half tilt diarueter of the LoUinui or the wldtli 
of the triglyph for the Doric order, 

* Aedium cunipositin miturai sj'nairirtiifl cujU-» mttonem 
diligenUBninic architmti tenefr debtfrlt, Ea autem parilur u 
pruportiont!, cjiMe Greece " diciiut. Prapertia 

mtBc putis mcmbrortim in ooint opene tntiu&que onniinoduli- 
tio, er qiiB ratiD effidtiir aymmttriflrum. Nainquc nnli pertrat 
B^dii iiUii eine erjinmccna atquF prtl|:)OTtii>i]e rmiriTicni hat^rc 
eompoaitionia, nisi uti ad hemtinu bene birumti similitUcKnem 
[neiTlhrcin-Liin haburrit tdrnCliim mtionem. 


one to take, fur ihe plan at Ita&i, ia the distance from 
centre to centre of columns, or rather half that distance, 
sii 11s to bnng a governing line alternately on the axis of 
the solid and the void, which, In the Doric order, 
would coincide ivith the centres of the triglynhs. That 
this was indeed the common practice should be evident 
enough, one would think, from 3 glance at Figs, t, z 
and taken at random from (Janina^s map of Ancient 
Komc, It docs not require much acumen tn sec that 
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theiL' plans in each case,, by the iise of some 

t'j'ieiJ mtasLire or measurea,. 

When Viimvius begaji to write his book, iT does not 
appear that he had any such module as the lower 
diameter of a column or the width of a tri glyph in 
mind, lor in hook I, Cliapter 3 , he says 

" Moreover symmetry is the fitting accord of the 
members among themselves and of the parts with the 
w1^rJle^ because of the uniformity of measure with 
reference to a certain part. A?, in the hunaan bodVs 
where there Is found a symmetrical harmony between 
the arm* foot* palm, finger and other stnall parts, so it 
is in perfected works. And cspcdaEly in temples 
where symmetry may be calcuJaicd from the thickness 
of a column or the width of a triglyph* or eiew from a 

As further cm, in his third and fourth books, he lAk^ 
the thickness of columns or the width of triglyphs as 
m idulea, this is equivalent to saying BynTunclry may 
be calculated from the thickness of a column or the 
width of ,1 tri glyph, r^r er^n from the ihirfmrss of a 
ioiiitaii or the mdfh of a tri^lyph. 

Evidently, when he wrote Book T. he was thinking 
of some other measure for use as a module than the one 
suhsequcntlv adopted. Notwithstanding his claimto 
he transTititting to others what he himself had been 
taught* it seems probahk that this particular niodule 
wa^ a thing of his ow n invention. The whole tone nf 
his hook accords w'ell with such a supposition. Me 
reveals himself as self-importatil and of a highly 
mathematical turn of mind. His object was to present 
a complete and “ improved compendium of architec¬ 
ture ; and his pompuui introductions to the various 
books iTitu which his wc^rk is dividetl show how' 
thnnuiphly we]] qualified he felt himself fur the task. 
When he W'H, " Invcntkm is the solving of Intricate 
problems and the discovery of new' principles by means 
of brilluiTicv and \efsatLlitv/' he evidently has himself 
in mind, 

Guadet says of him : " Vitnive, ecrivain k coup aitr 
mediocre, archltccte pfobabEemcni rnd-dtocn:, si tant 
est qu*il fur architcctc, av;ut laissc un livre t res di sent - 
able, retueil pUi» ou nioins approsimatif dea regies de 
rarchitectiire grecque ; tres eloigne Jes ririgines dc cel 
Aft, il fut juv createurs dc t'architecture ee que furent 
lea rheteurs mix grands orateurs* Ics sophiStes aux 
grands philosophcs. ATats comtifie tmvain antique 
d'architecture, il anrvivait seul, rt la critique n'etatt pas 
encore nee : fc XVle &iccle le crut suf parole, cornme 
on croyait alors ii tool cc i|ui s‘etail ecrit cn laliti ; et 

* Iteoi hymincrriB CEt ax ipKlUH opcria membri? convenim* 
ctmEenauH- ei piinibmque sepanitiH iIq univeraac lijjllITtJe ipeejem. 
mtiiE partis responsu!:. L-li in hniniiiba cntptfrc ecubiin, pede, 
pa I mo, liigito ceteriBquic purcieutit E^ymmclru* est curithmi^ 
quallmE, Ei'c C5t in operuiri pclttfCtioTlibiis, Et prinmin in 
Bcdjbiis aacris ouE commnaruir cxtlaaitudinibii^ tul triRlv'phn 
aut «ti3m embate , . , inlcilltur sirnmitTinfUni ratiaCiuiitEO. 


les auteurs: de Ja Rcnuiiisiince, Alberti, Viguole, 
Palladio, Philibert Delorme, tous grands ariEstcs, le, 
suivirem dans la voie dc Parcbiiecture chiflr^ ; sculc- 
ment Ic genie de la Renaissance resta libre malgr^r tout* 
el J'arl fut siip^rieur a renseignement qu’iJ recevait,^’ 

Five hundred years had passed since the great Epoch 
of Greek art when Vitruvius wrote, but some of its 
traditions still lingered and his work is the only wriittn 
liak between them and us. It is therefore of incslimablt 
value in spite of the incapacity and vanity of the 
author, who, while recording some of the Grecian 
doctrines has his ow'n methods iti esiploit. It is 
important to discover which was which, und the key 
for 3t> doing lies in existing remains E>f the ancient 
buildings themselves. They shtjw the use of nutuerous 
units in their design, and so far at least subsiantiate 
the truth of whai Vitruvius says of the common use of 
a module but they also show that the module he 
recommendB was not the common one. Lfnfortunately, 
up to the present time, llus truth has not been suffi¬ 
ciently realised nnr the full significance of the module 
in Cxteek architecture understood, Insteaid of a simple 
way of obtaining harmony and preserving rhythm in 
architeefure by measure* aa in music and in twetry, 
we have been taught architecture chiffree, iis Guadet 
says. 

Through the rn,ediocre intellect uf Vitnivttis this 
great principle ^if Greek art has been seen afi through 
41 glass -darkly. Some gtimnvering of jt there has heen^ 
but 60 confused in, the preseniaiinn as to be worse than 
usdesx. Fortunalely by the ancient buildings them¬ 
selves his text may be sifted m the light nf truth and 
the wheat separated from the thitff. Figures do not 
he, as the sHvlng is, and by them we may unravel the 
long I angled skein of Greek design and understand the 
true parE which the module played in it M this 
knowledge had been placed in the hands of ihe great 
men of the Renaissance, what might not they have 
accomplished aiuli hnw prufunudly would it have 
affected modern an 1 

If \htruvius*5 work had Eicver been tliscovered it js 
probable that our knowledge of the true principlea of 
Greek an would have been far greater than it is now, 
for then we should have studied the ancient works 
opcn-mindedly and received our information at first 
hand from sources which cannot lie. As tt is, we have 
accepted sjb true the statements of a man about whom 
nntliing is known except what he says of himself* and 
what he t\iKS say is nol of a nature to inspire either 
Confidence or respect. On his own alaternetit he 
stands self-condemned as knowing little of, and l>dng 
out of sympathy with, Greek art. Between him ami 
the architecture of Pactum shmI the Parthenon there 
was a gulf fixed too broad fur him to see actois. Yet 
he Would correct *' its faults by tlic application of a 
rule of thumb of his own making. In Book lA'* 
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Chapter 3^ he sets out to do iim fur the Dork order 
and displays his qualilications for the work thus :— 

■' Some of the ancient architects said that tiie Doric 
order ought not to be used fortemplca, because faults 
and Incongruities were caused by the laws of its 
symmetry. This is not because it ia dleagTeeablc in 
appearjijice or laeking in dignity, but bteauac the 
arrangement of the trtglyphs and metopes Clacunaria) 
is an embiirrasHrueut and inconvenienec to the wort. 

'' For the triglyphs ought to be placed so ns to 
correspond to the ceiiirca of the columns, ami the 
metopes between the triglyphs ought to be as broad as 
they are high. But in viobrinn of this nde, at the 
comers triglyphs arc placed at the uutslde edges and 
not corresponding to the centre of the col uinns. I Jcrite 
the nhet[>pe& next to corner culumns Jo not come out 
perfectly square, hut are tw broad by lialf the width 
of a tdglyph. 'I'hose wlm would mal{e the metopes 
all alike, make the outermost intererdumniations 
narrower by half the width of airiglyph. But the result 
ts faully, whether it is aitained hy broader metopes or 
narrower intercolumniations. For this reason, I he 
ancients appear to have avoided the scheme of (he 
Doric order in their temples. 

'* However, since our plan calls for it, we set it forth 
as we have received it from our teachers, at> that if 
anybody cares to set to work with atteiuion to thcBc 
laws, he may find the propDitions stated by which he 
can construct correct and taultless e^iamples of temples 
in the Doric fashion.” 

He then proceeds to give ntaihematical fnrmuJjt:— 
“ In these ways,” he says,"" all defects will be corrected, 
whether in metopes or intercolumuiations or lacunaria, 
as all the arrangemejits have been made with unJ- 
fariTuty.” 

That one who could write thus should ever huve been 
accepted seriously a5 authority on the Doric order is 
astonishing. To try to apjdy his theory to Greek 
DfJric buildings is to insult the designers of them. 

For more than live hundred years I his obscure 
writer has imposed his (etchings on a credulous world, 
liis word has beeo accepted in preference to the 
testimony of the huildin^^ themselves* His module 
fits nti work antedating his rime, ytt faith in it with 
most people reniajns unbroken j the fantastic thcorv 
of this mathematician is accepted in all seriousness and 
design of the orders reduced to u mere application of 
fomiula: or rule of thumb. Evciy existing Greek 
building is a protest against auch " art.*' 

To one approaching the subject w ith an open mind 
it seems extraordinary that architects and arcrharologistfi 
should persist in using the Vitnivian system in rep re¬ 
senting nveasurements of ancient work whcti the fact 
that it does no[ fit is so patent. Yet with many investi- 
gatorji the unsupported word of Vitruvius seems to 
omw-eigh the evidence of their own senses, and in 
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measuring ancient monuments his sLiiJc is applied 
though practically every dimension proves it wrong* 
As an example of what is meant, take this drawing 
(Fig* 4), It is from Buhlman and is a fair sample of 
simiJar drawings which may he fnund almost by the 
square mile in works by arclutects and orchiealogrstii 
concerning classic buildings. Here wc have. Instead of 
standard unit5, metric or otherwise, the ViiruviflJi 
module and puns, 'fhe dtaincter of the column only 
is given in cemimetrea and ull others in the Vitruvirth 
way- I he module being mu--haJf the diameter of the 
column and the parr one-thirtieth of the module. 
Ikk.'iS hy some happy aaiJent. none of these measnre- 
inems c<]ntomis to tfic ruhs uf proportion laid don-n 
by Vitruvius. Fwu nioduics equal the widlh of the 
coJuinn, because that is assumed, while beyond sJI is 
tdiar.15 and an aggravation to one who wants to know 
[he dimensiontii in .-itandard un[|H. 

In order to make this drawing* the work was, ol 
course, carefully measured, then ihcsc measiiremeiUK 
were 1at>orit)usJy translated imo the Vitruvian modules 
and parts as noted m the drawing* Mow to obtain the 
dimen^iona in comprehcnsilde form the investigator 
mij^t as Jaboriously again translate the figures given 
into standard unitfi. This sort of thing has been going 
ort for four hundred years and nothing gained hy it 
but a vast amount of itiisdirccted labour and induhitahle 
prool that the lower diameter of the column was not 
the module used in designing the w-ork, but atmpU a 
fantastic theory based on the unsupported word of this 
obsetire w^ritcr of the first century. 

The fame of Vitruviua is great and douhtlcj^ always 
will be so, but in the future its basis is liktlv to change,, 
for his distinction will rest on the fact that he was 
the perpetrator of one of the most gigantic hoaxes ever 
launched in an unsuspecting tvorld, 

Hia procedure was rimplc, and plainly apparent 
when the truth is knthwn. In each of the three orders 
of architecture there is a family resemblance between 
the varioiifi specimens, 't'o establish a rule or formula 
for the design of an order* one has simply to take a 
normal example, measure it and tabulate the resultt;. 
The formula thus made will not bt likely to conform 
exactly to any other specimen, but because of the 
family resemblance it will often come near doing so. 
The rules laid dow-n hy Vitruvius have never been 
found to apply exactly ju a single instance, to work 
antedating his rime ; doubtless because the particular 
specimen on which Ids pm portions were based has nat 
been found, hut they do necessarily apply approxi¬ 
mately in ceriain cases, and wlicn thai happens great 
is the joy of [he investigators. This imfortutuite habit 
of theirs is a great hindrance to anyone who is more 
intcreted in obtaining the true dimensions than in 
kaniing whether Vitruvius was, in certain instances* 
somewhere near right* 
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What Vitruvius did anyone with even a superficial 
knowledge of classic architecture could do; but,in the 
doing, almost anyone would make fewer mistakes. 

He would not say, for example, that the ancients 
avoided the use of the Doric order in building temples, 
a statement which shows that Vitruvius had not 
travelled much, even in Italy, and that he had little or 
no knowledge of architecture beyond the vicinity of 
Rome. 

Nor would he say that the width of the triglyph was 
half that of the column, that temples are twice as 


thing which he could have pictured in his wildest 
dreams. For more than four hundred years his theories 
have dominated architecture, so that to-day, in every 
architectural school on earth, his false module is 
accepted as the standard in teacliing the student. 

Now after nearly 1800 years he stands condemned by 
the testimony of the very buildings the method of 
whose design he pretetuled to describe, .\lthough his 
book has done inestimable harm, parts of it arc, as we 
have saitl, of great value, for they transmit some know¬ 
ledge of Greek methods which were common knowledge 



long as they are wide, that Iriglyphs should be 
placed over the axes of corner columns, and many 
other absurdities. 

His t>ook is indeed a veritable tissue of mistakes. 
He seems to have been a sort of Jack-of-all-trades and 
had probably begun life as a clock maker, for he says 
the three parts of architecture are the building of 
buildings, the construction of machines and the making 
of clocks. That a man of his calibre should have been 
able to cast his baneful influence over architecture for 
more than four hundred years is one of the tragedies 
of history, liy a mere chance his book alone, of all 
the ancient works on architecture, survived, and by 
this stroke of fortune he achieved fame beyond sny- 


at the time it was written. The trouble has been that 
along with these truths he has mixed theories of his 
own, and the false has been accepted with the true. 
.\rchitecture, so far as he could do it, has been reduced 
from the status of a fine art, as it was with the Greeks, 
to a mere mathematical formula. 'I'hc ancient rules 
have been lost because the manner of their application 
was falstfled, or wrongly stated. Proportions upon 
which nine-tenths of beauty in architecture depended 
have been guessed at,and the guesses in most cases have 
been wrong. Rhythm and harmony, the dominant 
characteristics of C>reek art, have been relegated to the 
background, and ugliness has become the common 
characteristic of most of the constructions of man. 
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The Renaissance as an Aristocratic Expression* 

. By \V. E. VERNON CROMPTON [FJ. 


I N cotiddcring the methoii nf approach to such a 
subject 4113 thi Paper deals \iTith it la invariably 
found to he necessary to make aomc assumption 
which, althciugh at first sight il may appear to be a 
truism passively accepted by most of us in our uneritica! 
[jiojitenls, yet upon examinacion is often found m be 
mote t|Ljestionablc than tt appeared. 

T propMtae to start with such an assumption, namely, 
that civilisation cipreases ittejf tuore charaderisticallv 
through its art than through atiy other of its activities, 
and that of all forms of art, with the possible exception 
Tff the drama, the surest and most j Humiliating exp reisiim 
that of architecture. 

For that reason 1 wi 3 ] deal unJy with the architecture 
rtf the Renaissance as an aristocratic exprefisiton and 
leave it to others to consider it in other aspects. 

As to the vvorda aristocrat iuid aristt:s:ratit', 1 pro- 
pt>sc lu ai]]icre to their everyday use, which, when 
applied to governnient, means not necessarily govern¬ 
ment by the hest but govemcfient by an exclusive 
section of society which, having acciuiretl power bv 
one means or another, is able to consolidate life in its 
own interest and tii acquire a tradition and breeding 
not available for the mass of the people whose freedom 
Es thus curtailed. 

But before we proceed to discuss how such an 
exclusive governing body has expressed itself in 
architetrture during the Renaissance, 1 venture to 
tbiiik it will he desirable to consider fur a few moinents 
some characteristics of the earlier medieval art, 

‘Fhe hrst of these charactcristiL's is its vcrtwi^ttlijr 
nature.^ Art in medieval times ivas the even^day 
idiom through which The people at large expressed 
itself. There w-as no art of the upper classes us 
distinct from the lower \ the art of the lard and the 
art of the peasant had the same natural and easy 
signihcaiicc. It h distinctive of this mcdievaj ver¬ 
nacular op. that nut only is Us content an expresi^iun 
ot the spirit of the times, but it attains form by means 
of a tediniquc ap|iarently so facile and inevitable that 
it w'aa always undefstcwjd by the people and came to 
them natuiilly as part of their everyday language. 

Secondly, it was characteristic of medieval art that 
it was an expression of the eiriutiuns rather than the 
Intellect—emotions kept in check and vintlhri severe 
limitations by the medieval C 3 mrch,but having to do 
chiefly with the ultimate and simpler things of life 
spontaneouSj unsophisticated, and consequently com¬ 
mon To aJI. It was an art open in everyone, yet it 
could nm be taught as we understand teaching^nowa- 

" A paper rad lierore the Ait SS'ortrrt* CiujM 


days ; in so far as you could feel you could learn, 
and the tradition provided the technique. 

'"L'hus to a very eonsidcrable extent medieval art was 
democratic in the sense that the poor man could realise 
himself therein equally with the rich man. 'Fherc was 
not one art fur the rich and one for the poor ■ medieval 
art was quite naturally an intuitive expre^ssion of 
EHicicty us a w^hole. 

Having advanced so far^ it is now pertinent to 
enquire how it came about that this vernacular and 
demDcrutEe art was displaced iivlth eueh apparent 
rose, 

I'hc reason, I think, is m be frnmd in the fact that 
medieval art —the expression of tTje inedteval mind— 
was superseded because of the incompteteness of the 
medieval point of view. The synthesis was 

unstable for twxi reasons. 

Firstly, medieval thought tvas afraid of life as a 
whole, life in the fullness of all its aspects. Certain 
avenues of thought were forbidden as leading to per¬ 
dition \ there was consequently hej Joy in the un¬ 
trammelled pursuit uf knowledge as an end in itself, 
li^lule There W'OS a 2C:il fur knowledge it was not for 
knowledge for its own sake, but only for the kind of 
knowledge that might be of use in attaining “ salva¬ 
tion." Every inteilcctual pursuit in the .Middle Ages 
was held in common subservience to this- idea. 

Thus the medieval attitude was a denial of all that 
the Greek understnod by humanism, ll was a scheme 
of thought for part of man and not for tlie whole, 'fhe 
medieval svTitlicgis self-consciously and with Intent 
set out to cover only a portion of our himuinity, there¬ 
fore of necessity cuniaJncd within itself the gemas of 
decay. In this 1 suggest that it differs froiii the 
Greco-Roman synthesis upon which the Reitaissmice 
was based, w'hich, while setting out to ejTibracc the 
whulc of our bumoiiity, only succeeded in doing so 
partially because it w^as ignorant and short-Sightcd, 
but being based upon a will to be all embracing it 
contained within itself the germs nf development. 

Again, the germs of the Renaii^nce were im¬ 
plicit throughout the medieval period, for we must 
remember that during the Aljddlc Ages there exit^ted 
an enormous ntass of Greek and Latin theology, 
philosophy and science which only awaited discovery 
and mastery. It was the task of the Middle Ages to 
resume this heritage of knowledge, but in doing so it 
fed Upon that w^hich was eventually to destroy it. 

The history of the Middle Ages is a history of the 
gradual permeation of the mind gf ntan by this earlier 
wisdom which, while apprehended, was feared aotl 
which eventually blossomed into the Renaissance of 
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the humanist attitude uf mind based upon a humanist 
scheme of v'alues, which—as we shall see—was duly 
exploited by the aristocrat for his own purposes. 

Intuition, which by nature is common, was 
gradually displaced by intellect, which by nature is 
exclusive. The form in which things were con¬ 
ceived became more and more a matter of fashion and 
moment, and patronage by the great arose. 

1 do not suggest that history presents itself so clearly 
cut as this. Patronage and scholarship existed under 
the earlier Roman Emperors and in medie^nd times ; 
but, broadly speaking, the distinction holds tliat art 
previous to the birth of the Renaissance was inclusive 
and vernacular, growing naturally out of the life of the 
time; afterwards it was exclusive and aristocratic, 
imposed artificially upon the hfe of the time. The 
lyrical form into which intuitive feeling and even 
passion crystallised spontaneously and without effort 
in mediev'al vernacular art became, during the 
Renaissance, more and more a self-conscious and 
intellectual activity—a mystery that has to be ac¬ 
quired, and hence not purely aesthetic. 

80 ciriiisatiun in western Europe turned its face 
again towards the Mediterranean which was its cradle 
and school, and to symbolise this home-coming 
Petrarch was crowmed with laurels in the Capitol at 
Rome and 1 suggest it was there that the first Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries was bom. 

In proceeding to consider how the various phases 
of the Renaissance might properly be regarded as an 
aristocratic expression, 1 propose to confine myself 
almost entirely to the French Renaissance, which shows 
in a more dictatorial and exclusive manner, although 
perhaps not more significantly than other phases of 
the Renussance, the aristocratic influence. I'he 
Italian point of riew', although more fastidious, was in 
essence the same as the French. 

It is not without significance that Alberti—a man of 
noble family and of conspicuous gifts—chose the calling 
of architecture to which he devoted himself as a 
scholar and a gentleman, and architecture hence¬ 
forward was to be mainly a matter of culture—intel¬ 
lectual and exclusive. Neither can we overlook the 
example set by the aristocratic patronage of the .\redici 
at Florence. Cosmo de Mcoici was the patron of 
Michelozzo, Bunelleschi and Donatello, as well as 
of .Masaccio and Fra Filippo Lippi. 

Lorenzo de Medici —17 magnijtco —made a great 
collection of antiques and founded an academy in his 
gardens at Florence for the study of the antique ; he 
supported and encouraged students, giving pre¬ 
miums for proficiency. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea Sansovino and Michael 
Angelo came from this academy, and Sandro Botti¬ 
celli was Lorenzo's spoiled child. Undoubtedly the 
Italian aristocrat was also actuated by the desire to 
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impose a scale of values in art which is typical of the 
spirit of the Renaissance. 

Let us then picture to ourselves the French Renais¬ 
sance in its general aspect as a kind of back cloth 
which, in its gradual fall, covered more and more 
completely as time went on all trace of the mediev'al 
scene in front of which the French aristocrat devel¬ 
oped the plot to suit his own whim. 

How did it all come about ? 

The spread of “ the new learning wrhich runneth all 
the world nowadays,” as was said, was to a great extent 
due to the early travellers, mostly wealthy and aristo¬ 
cratic, who formed a continual stream from Northern 
Europe to Italy, being impelled by the desire for intel¬ 
lectual companionship and by the longing to Icam at 
first hand what was being thought and said in the 
ivorld, WhoevTr had keen wits and an agile mind 
and inugination yearned for Italy. E\xn the great 
Erasmus felt the pow-cr of Italy and was tempted to 
remain in Rome for ever by reason of the company he 
found there. He gives us a glimpse of the v'enetian 
printing house where he and Aldus worked together, 
Erasmus sitting w’riting regardless of the noise of 
printers, while .Aldus breathlessly reads a proof, ad¬ 
miring every work. *' We were so busy,” says Erasmus, 
“ we had scarce time to scratch our cars.” 

WTicn these travellers relumed they sought to intpose 
the ideas they had acquired upon the native craftsmen. 
.As each new generation of artists and craftsmen was 
bom into a classic w'ay of thinking, the classic tradition 
became more and more the confirmed and natural 
means of expression, not only among architects, paint¬ 
ers and sculptors, but among the lesser craftsmen even 
in remote country districts. 

This tradition was guided and perfected by the aris¬ 
tocrat to the end that he might express his aspiratlorui, 
whims and ideas. Art became intensely objective and 
set grrat value upon the orderly appearance of things; 
it was fastidious to the last degree in the choice and 
adaptation of form. 

To this end was the French Academy founded under 
Richelieu, and afterwards expanded under Colbert, who 
created the five .Academies ; 

1. Inscriptions and Medals. 

2. Science. 

3. The French .Academy at Rome. 

4. The Academy of Architecture. 

5. The .Academy of Music. 

These were the instmments by means of w*hich the 
French aristocracy was able to educate the artists 
and craftsmen whom they patronised and employed to 
a pitch of technical excellence of which we have little 
conception to-day. Students of architecture were sent 
to Rome or elsewhere to study, exemption from many 
oppress!sx regulations was granted to artists who showed 
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themselves gifted, and free quarters were reserved for 
them in the Louvre. 

Further, the commercial side as \vc understand it 
was not neglected. Manufactures were founded and 
revived, there were honours and State aid for those who 
laboured therein; thus artistic production was fos¬ 
tered, 80 that business production and asthctic design 
should not exist and deexlop, as invariably they do 
to-day, in separate idea-tight compartments. “ Colbert 
brought the influence of the State to hear on the 
manufacturers through the various trade guilds: 
for instance, if bad cloth were produced specimens 
were exposed with a ticket attached giving the name 
of the delinquent ; if the fault were repeated, the 
master or workman at fault was censured by the 
guild ; in the event of a third offence the offender 
was tied to a post with a specimen of the faulty 
product tied to him.” 

Thus an organisation was created and controlled for 
the pur|>ose of bringing art into line with the other ac¬ 
tivities of an aristocratic ci\’ilisation. Admittedly this 
was a second-rate ideal under which artistic imagina¬ 
tion was stereotyped and the integtity of indi\*iduai 
artists was weakened; but even so the work of the 
French Renaissance shows an excellence which is our 
despair to-day, as may be seen from such tj-pical ex¬ 
amples as the chapel at Versailles—a building not so 
well known as it desenrs to be. It illustrates 
more completely than any other 1 know the religious 
mentality, and as a consequence the real mentality, of 
the leaders of the I'rcnch Renaissance. An examination 
of old engravings, such as that of the cast end of tliis 
chapel by Kigaud, shows us not only a Gothic idea in 
Renaissance clothing, but also—petrified as it were— 
the spiritual ideals of the French aristocracy. 

The same atmosphere prevails when we turn to 
domestic work and gardens of the period, considering 
them not as they appear to-day, but as they are pre¬ 
sented to us in their engravings by Israel Silvestre, 
Percllc and Rigaud. The beautiful engraving by Sil¬ 
vestre of the Maison de Sceaux, which belonged to Col¬ 
bert, is typical of the rest : it ysns from sucii houses as 
these whence proceeded the will that controlled the art 
of the time, chiefly in France but also in North-west 
Eurojie generally. The lay-out of the garden by Lc 
N6tre is particularly expressive of a dominating aris- 
tficracy ; such gardens, of which there were many, 
proclaim that there is no question as to the ownership of 
the earth and the fullness thereof. 

It must l>e admitted that the orderly sweep of the 
design at Sccaux is very fine, but for my purpose it is 
more x-aluable os indicating a point of xiew than as an 
artistic achievement. The artificial canal mounting 
towards the horizon is as menacing in its reach as is the 
extension of the slum under our modem and more en¬ 
lightened cirilisatiun. Ab a whole it proclaims domi¬ 


nant ownership, self-conscious yet un|>erturbed, no 
matter at w hose or what expense. 

The old engravings of .Monceaux, of the chateau 
and garden of Vaux le Vicomte, belonging to the notor¬ 
ious Fouquet of Chantilly and the Luxembourg, all 
strike the same exclusive note; even the beautiful and 
poetic Hermcyclcs at Nancy are in the same category, 
they all show the peculiar quality and mastery of design 
that was demanded by an aristocratic regime. 

In connection with work such as this it is impossible 
tt> overlook the fact that a great period of art was pro¬ 
duced to a very considerable extent by iStatc organisa¬ 
tion. The French Rcnxiissancc, w'hich began as an 
affected scslhetic pose on the part of court dilettanti, 
Ixecamc more and more a serious activity fostered and 
organised by the State. It is true that it was not a 
socialised activity run by and for the Commonwealth, 
but it was an activity run by the Stale most successfully 
for the benefit of an exclusive section of the commu¬ 
nity, and is a |>ertincnt illustration of the fact forgotten 
or evaded to-^ay that the failure of a community H* 
carry on its activities with success is not due to any 
inherent incapacity in a community community— 

to carry on such activities, as from the fact that except 
in rare cases—such as we arc now discussing—no com¬ 
munity yet has learned how to organise its activities. 

Le Petit Trianon, by Gabriel, is perhaps the most 
consummate expression in existence of an aristocratic 
regime; a characteristic masterpiece, intelleclual. ma¬ 
ture, devoid of sentiment, difficult in its very simplicity 
—the result of a steadiness of aim through many years. 
In this building the architecture of the age had achicx'cd 
what wa.s required of it. Aristocracy had at length 
found perfect expression. 

^^’ith the decline of political aristocracy towards the 
end of the eighteenth century a parallel decadence took 
place in the arts, first felt, as was natural, in the niimtr 
arts, that is, in those arts that are probably least subject 
to aristocratic influence and imposition. This was 
simply a case of cause and effect. 

As the aristocratic support became weaker, as its 
demands became less discriminating, so do wc sec a 
falling off in scholarly design and exacting craftsman¬ 
ship. This decline is to be observed more definitely 
in this country where no Colbert had appeared to drill 
the artists by means of academics, and State aid and 
control into a reasonable condition of complacencv. 
Also in this country, where the aristocratic influence 
was naturally weaker and less organised than in France, 
it was submerged more ca.sily by a plutocracy which 
wws for the most part baneful because it had neither 
scholarship nor tradition ; with the result that the last 
150 years has witnessed the gradual loss of the accepted 
language of art, form and technique—at any rate as re¬ 
gards architecture—which was only what one might 
expect from an art form mainly intellectual which 
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liad been taught from above rather than being a spon¬ 
taneous development from the emotions. 

On the rise of plutocracy, bringing the new ignorance 
in Its train, the artist found himself somewhat alone 
in the world, regarded as a man belonging to a hierarchy 
apart -one who practised a more or less forgotten 
mystery of no special importance. 

But mankind cannot do without common art: the 
history of all nations shows this. .-Vs soon as the aris¬ 
tocratic incubus was raised men began to express them¬ 
selves again in the old way, csiTecially in this countr>’. 
Vernacular art renved like the weeds in a neglected 
garden. The factory, the suburban villa, tltc railway 
station, and the like arose as the spontaneous expression 
of the emotions freed from the control of an aristo¬ 
cracy powerless at last to dominate the situation, but 
they w'cre emotions enervated by the forced hot¬ 
house conditions of the aristocratic regime, and 


without the support of a technique that vi'as rapidly 
vanishing. 

I do not wish, however, to claim too much ; other 
influences were at w'ork to undermine the art of the 
Renaissance, chief of which was the co-relaled indus¬ 
trial revolution. 

The medieval synthesis failed because it would not 
look life in the face. The Renaissance synthesis failed— 
at any rate as regards architecture—l^causc the aris¬ 
tocrat, in setting out to impress the new humanist 
values upon his age, made the philosophic mistake of 
confusing quantity with quality ; in other words, he 
placed the old, transient humanistic forms upon an 
equality with the eternal humanist values, and verna¬ 
cular art w'as smothered for something like 300 years. 
It must be with mixed feelings, however, that we realise 
that this tine yet baneful aristocratic influence is no 
more. 


London City Churches* 

BY SIR REGIN.VLD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


As announced in The Times of 20 Noveml'ier, the 
Union of Benefices and Dis|>osal of Churches 
(MetmpoHs)Measure,1924,was passed on iheiSth inst. 
by the Church .Assembly by a very large majority. 
The Measure deals (1) with the redistribution of 
benefices, a matter with which the laynun is not 
concerned, and (2) with the “ pulling down or removal 
of any church,” and " the sale or disposal of its site,” 
with which all who care for our beautiful City churches 
arc very much concerned. 

'I'he modus operandi for this latter purpose appears 
to be as follows : In the first place a .Slctropolitan 
Benefices Board is establishei .1 consisting of 30 mcm- 
hera, of whom 23 arc appointed by ecclesiastical or 
quasi-ccclesiastical bodies and seven by lay bodies. 
In addition, if the church is wholly or partly within 
the City of [/)ndon four members are to be appointed 
by the City Council and one by the L.C C.. Reckon¬ 
ing these five additional members as laymen, this 
gives 12 lay to 23 clerical representatives. The 
Bishop, having marked down his church, gives not 
less than one month’s notice either to the .Ancient 
Monuments Board or the Royal Fine Art Commission 
—it IS not clear which—^and to the Benefices Board. 
The .\ncicnt Monuments Board may advise the 
Benefices Board as to the value of the building in 
question, and the Benefices Board may, ” if in its 
discretion it thinks fit,” advise the Bishon in regard 
to the recommendations of the .Ancient Alonuments 
Board ; or, on the other hand, it may put these 
recommendations into the waste-paper basket. After 


• A letter published in The Times on 21 November, 


this the Bishop ap^ioints a Conomission consisting 
of five members to Inquire into and report on 
the scheme. If the CommUsion reports to the 
Bi.shop in favour of the scheme, the Bishop may require 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to frame a scheme 
in accordance uoth the report of the Commission. 
Notice has to be sent to ^'arious persons and bodies 
named in a schedule, who shall have not less than 
three months within which they can appeal to the 
Benefices Board. If the latter body approves the 
scheme, the Bishop calls on the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners to certify the scheme and its approval by 
the Bishop to the Privy Council. .A final right of 
appeal to the Privy Council within one month is 
.'iliowcd, but in the face of the powerful organisation 
of the Benefices Board, the Bishop, and the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners it seems very improbable that 
an appeal would be successful. If, on the other hand, 
the Benefices Board does not approve the scheme, 
the scheme is dropped for the time, but after an 
inters'al of five years the Bishop can set the ball rolling 
again by appointing another Commission. The des¬ 
truction of City churches, w'hich so far has proceeded 
in a somewhat casual manner, will, if this Measure 
he passed, be regularised and a ver^* dangerous 
principle formally recognised. 

The Measure, which was first introduced after the 
report of the Phillimore Commission in 1919, has 
been 8e\'erely criticised on the general grounds that 
the ecclesiastical authorities have no right to regard 
these churches as property to be dealt with at their own 
discretion, and that this assumption, pushed to its 
logical extreme, would place at their disposal West- 
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minster Abbey and St. PauKs Cathedral, and on the 
particular ground that the City churches are in many 
cases of first-rate artistic \'aluc and endeared by long 
historical associations. 

A conference vi-as held at the Royal Academy in 
1930, attended by reprcsentati%'e8 of that body, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the London Society, the National Trust, 
the City Churches PresciA'ation Society, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, and a memorandum was for¬ 
warded to the Bishop of London recording an emphatic 
protest against the destruction of the churches 
scheduled by the Commission. The matter was taken 
up again in July last, and in order to arrive at a compro¬ 
mise, the conference suggested that a right of veto 
should be given to an independent body of expert lay 
opinion, either the Ancient Monuments Board or the 
Roj'al Fine Art Conurussion. This was refused. The 
c*unfercnce then suggested that larger representation 
of expert lay opinion should be given on the Board, 
and that in all cases of appeal the persons or body 
appealing should have the right to call for a report on 
the building from the Ancient .Monuments Board or 
the Royal Fine Art Commission. The only result of a 
protracted correspondence, conducted with the utmost 
courtesy by Lord Hugh Cecil, appears to be the 
permission to one or other of those two bodies to 
submit its opinion to the Benefices Board. The 
number of lay representatives, though slightly increased, 
remains a hopeless minority, and whereas in the draft 
of the Measure in 1923 the Commission appointed 
by the Bishop was to consist of six members, three of 
whom were to be laymen, in the Measure as now 
approved the Commission consists of five members, 
of whom one shall he a layman. The ecclesiastical 
grip on the situation seems to be tightening. Lord 
Hugh Cecil honestly described the amendments made 
by the Committee in charge of the Measure as 
** slight,” whereas the Bishop of London was surprised 


at his own moderation, and declared that he had 
‘‘ hardly left himself anything.” The opinion of his 
critics 18 that if this Measure is passed a machinery 
will be provided which, in unwise or unscrupulous 
hands, might lead to disastrous results, and would 
mean that the life of no church would be safe, since 
their fate will pass into the hands of a body whose 
principal raison d*itre is their demolition. 

There may be cases of unimportant churches in 
which, in view of urgent public necessity, fair-minded 
men might feel themselves compelled to assent to 
demolition, but one can have no certainty that the 
men dealing with these nutters will always be either 
fair-minded or aware of the value of the building in 
question. The Commission of 1919—of which Lord 
Phillimorc was chairman—with the honourable excep¬ 
tion of Lord Hugh Ccdl, who declined to assent to 
the proposed destruction of churches and the sale of 
their sites, and of Mr. W. J. Collins—suggested the 
destruction of 19 churches, including such churches 
as St. Mary W'oolnoth; St. Botolph, Aldgate; All 
Hallows, London Wall; St. Magnus, and St. Michael, 
Cornhill. St. Mary W'oolnoth is considered by compe¬ 
tent architectural opinion to be one of the finest build¬ 
ings of its kind in London. The proposal for its destruc¬ 
tion w'as carried by the casting vote of the chairman. 

If the recommendations of Lord Phillimorc's 
Commission were carried out only 30 of the parish 
churches surviring or rebuilt after the Great Fire 
would be left ; and there is a w'idespread feeling that 
the safeguards provided in this Measure for the due 
consideration of a proposed demoUtion in all its bearings 
are quite inadequate. It is begging the question 
to say that the issue is between ” respect for a beautiful 
building ” and ” a lunging to save living souls.” 
These buildings are a priceless legacy of the past 
which it is our duty to prcscr\c for posterity. They 
should only l>e sacrificed after the fullest and most 
careful inquiry*, and on the best advice obtainable 
as to their artistic and historical value. The Measure 
as it stands does not provide this. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. HOPE B.AOENAL’S PAPER (See Journal 22 November, pages 29 to 43) 
(MR. HENRY M. FLETCHER, M.A. [E.], IN THE CHAIRJ 


Mr. HOPE B.AGENAL : I would like to make a 
remark aboutthe nronunciationof the word“acoustic5.” 
1 have looked, tor some time, for an authoritative 
statement on whether it should be pronounced 
“ acowstics ” or ** acoostics.” And I find that 
Professor Rogers Smith, who laid a oaper l>efore the 
Institute in December, i860, says that it should be 
pronounced “acowstica** in England, “acoostics" 
in Scotland. I regret 1 have got into the habit of 
saying “ acoostics," but I think that statement of 
Professor Rogers Smith should be authoritative for 
us here. It is a matter still open, and 1 hope anyone 
who speaks will pronounce it as he likes. 

Dr. R. E. STRADLING (Director of Building 
Research, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research), in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Bagcnal, 
said: The work which Mr. Bagenal ha.s mentioned in 
connetiion with the Department by which I am em¬ 
ployed is very largely the outcome of the work of Mr. 
Bagcnal hiimclf. It was started, in the first place, 
through the keenness of a previous Director, to assist 
the Government of India, and Mr. Bagenal has assisted 
us very materially during the course of the experiments. 
We arc indebted extremely to him for the uurk he has 
put in. 

1 have very little to say on Mr. Bagenal’s Paper 
itself. It is not my special line, unfortunately, and I 
can only say how much I have enjoyed it perstmally, 
and express on your behalf our great thanks to him. 

There is just one thing I thought you would care 
to know in regard to further work on actmstics in 
connection with the Building Research Board. Mr. 
Bagcnal has already drawn attention to the work going 
on at the National Physical Lab<»ratory, under Major 
ruckcr, and also at Harlcsdcn directly under Mr. 
Barnett. All this work has a certain bearing on the 
architectural acoustic problem, and the Department 
has now called together a Committee of those interwted 
in this special work, to take charge of and to direct 
the work in connection with it. 'I’his h^ been very 
much encouraged by the visits of your Science Stand¬ 
ing Committee, in laying before the Department un 
idea of the great value that such work could be to the 
architectural profession ; and, personally, 1 apprtxiatc 
very much indeed the assistance which your Science 
Standing Committee has giwn us in that direction. 

There is one other point which you may be interested 
in, perhaps. You may have seen, in the Press, a note 
with regard to the League of Nations Conference Hall, 
and the offer made by the British Government to be 
responsible for the testing of the Hall in regard to its 


acoustic properties. You will be interested to know 
that this is one of the first problems which will be 
placed before the new Committee on Acoustics. 

1 now beg to propose, formally, that the ver>' best 
thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Bagcnal for his 
most interesting paper. 

Dr. .\LEX. WOOD, University Lecturer in Physics, 
Cambridge, in seconding the vote, said : I became 
interested in the problem of acoustics, as a physicist, 
in 1916, by reading Sabinc*s paper ; and knowing 
the general fog on the subject of architectural acoustics 
which existed in this country, Sabine's results seemed 
to be among those which were too good to be true, 
all too simple. Some lime afterwards, I got inter¬ 
ested in a Red Cross hospital at Cambridge. .\ 
wounded sergeant of the R..\.M.C. came in, and I 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Bagenal. 1 found that 
he had just written a dissertation himself on this 
subject, and that he, too, was interested in Professor 
Sabine’s work. We did a considerable amount of work 
together in the large amount of leisure which he had 
at that time. Mr. Bagenal, in the work he has done 
on this subject, has shown ver\’ considerable gifts and 
aptitude for the scientific study of the subject. He is 
not, of course, the first who has combined these 
qualities: Wren himself was a man who made very 
considerable contributions to the problem.^ of pure 
physics. I feel that this problem is of such interest, 
not only to architects and physicists, but abo to the 
general public, that the outlook of co-operation which 
has been sketched for us by the proposer of this vote 
of thanks is an extremely hopeful feature, I believe 
there are verj’ few people who have contributed more 
to this development than has the lecturer to whom 
we have had the pleasure of listening this evening. 
I would like to second, with the very greatest pleasure, 
the vote of thanks to the lecturer for the adnurable 
way In which he has presented the historical .side of 
his subject. 

Dr, J. W. .MACKAIL: There is nothing 1 am 
competent to say on a matter of this sort, but I would 
like to say I have listened to the Paper with the utmost 
interest, and, I trust, with some intelligent appreciation. 
But lieyond that I cannot go. 

There are two quite incidental remarks I might 
make, if I may do so without encroaching on the time 
which can better be taken up with the speeches of 
experts. The first is, I stand clear for the pronuncia¬ 
tion “ acowstics." The second is that, as the reader 
of the paper is, of course, as well aware as I am, the 
balance of exidence Is against the existence in the 
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purely Greek, aa distinct from the Graeco-Roman, 
theatre of that heightened platform rising H to lo feet 
alKive the level of the orchestra Hoor, to which he 
alluded, and which no doubt presented in the later 
Graeco-Roman theatre a great reinforcement of the 
resonating surface and resonating box behind it. 
But as far as the earlier Greek theatre is cuncertied, 
it seems more probable that its height above the orches¬ 
tra floor was not more than three or four feet, and it 
was solid stone. 

Mr. G. A. Sl’THERLANI): As a Scntiman, 
and an unre|>cntant one, 1 prefer to speak of 
“ acoostics.'* and in this 1 am supported by the New 
Oxford Dictionary, which gives both pronunciations, 
but puts “ actMistics ” first. It is true that the New 
Oxford Dictionary was edited by a Scotsman, and was 
published in Edinburgh, facts which, no doubt, would 
have been considered by Dr. Johnson ileplorable, if not 
actually indecent. Rut, however that may be, I 
think it may be to s^)me extent taken as a standard, 
and as it gives lK»(h pronunciations, we can go as we 
please in the matter. 

1 should like to add to what has l>ecn said by the 
mover and the seconder of the vote with regard to the 
contribution of Mr. Bagcnul to the interest which ha.s 
been forced on this subject recently. l.,argely owing 
to his stimulating enthusiasm, the work has been 
taken up by the Building Research Board, and architects 
and phv'sicists have become interested in the problem. 
He has suggested that there is sufficient material now 
available for the use of architects if they will consult 
physicists. To that I assent, but I add this warning, 
which arises nut of a remark that was made to me hy 
an eminent architect with whom I had the privilege 
of working. He said : “ Such and such a shape is a 
recognised architectural shape, and you ought to be 
able to tell me how to make a building of that shape 
good acoustically.” I pointed out to him that the law s 
of acoustics arc not made by physicists, and they arc 
of older standing than even the oldest architectural 
types. It is the business of architects to design 
buildings in conformity with the laws of acoustics, and 
it is not for physicists to endeavour to alter the laws 
of Nature to conform to the ideas of architects. It 
would be impossible, for example, for a physicist 
to design a building which would enable Peers to be 
heard when their remarks are addressed to their 
beards rather than to the audience, and that must be 
borne in mind. There arc cenain limitations, but 
with that reservation 1 have no hesitation in acting 
as advertising agent of the work that has been done 
by Professor Sabine in America and by others in this 
cxiuntry, and saying that there is material available, 
and 1 hope that architects will iruike use of it. 

'Ehcrc is one particular service which the gentlemen 
who act as assessors in competitions might render in 


this connection. 1 have mentioned it before, and I 
understand it will bear repeating. It is, that if those 
gentlemen who act as assessors in competitions would 
lay it down that any design submitted for an audience 
hall must conform to a simple acoustic specification, 
it w'ould be a great advance. Then designs which arc 
impossible acoustically would be refused from the 
outset. It is no good designing a building and then 
trying to make it ginid acoustically. It must be 
done from the beginning. 1 do not doubt that the 
architectural profession is capable of rising to the 
occasion and designing buildings which are beautiful 
to look at and will still fulfil the necessary conditions 
and satisfy the laws of acoustic design. 

Mr. BagenaJ referred to the desirability of making 
echoes reinforce the direct sound and reach the audi¬ 
ence as soon as possible. This is important, not only 
to prmliice extra loudness, hut also to produce extra 
distinctness, which Is what is generally lacking in the 
modern audience hall. The most ah^rbent surface 
in .my auditorium is the audience, and the sooner we 
can direct the sound to that surface the more speedily 
will it be absorbed and fhc less prolongation and con¬ 
sequent overlapping of syllables will there be. 

.Mr. II. L. PATERSON [F .]: I should Ukc to add 
my word of thanks to the lecturer. Like other archi¬ 
tects, 1 have had my trmibles in connection with 
acoustics. 1 designed a Nonconformist church, and 
the wolU were plastered. The hearing w-as bad, but 
after four or five years the difficulty disappeared, and 
it was attributed to the drying of the w’alls. It may 
Itave been due to the change of minister. 1 should 
like to ask the lecturer whether the change had any¬ 
thing to do with the drying of the plaster. 

I think a good deal has to do with the pitch of the 
speaker’s voice. In a church which 1 attend often, the 
only man who can be heard well is the X’icar himself. 
Strangers, though their voices are stronger, can hardly 
Inr undcrstwxi at all. 

Reference has been made to Continental buildings. 
U an^ihing due to the fact that Continental speakers 
usually raise the voice towards the end of a sentence, 
whereas in England it is customary to drop it ? 

Mr. Bagenal spoke of domes being had. We are 
now in a room with a dome, and I do not think 1 have 
ever been in a building where 1 have heard more 
clearly than here. 

Dr. G. W. C. K.AYE (of the National Physical 
l.aboratory): 1 feel privileged to be allowed to add my 
|>er8onnl appreciation of Mr. Bagenal's lecture. 

In council rooms and meeting halls, the desire 
generally is to build a stately and dignified room, 
and it is difficult to get n dignified room which is of 
small dimensions. As a result, you inevitably get 
rcverl>eration, unless remedies arc adopted to the 
contrary. Incidentally the rev’erberation of the Gothic 
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church is to my mind not an unmixcd evil. I have 
listened to sermnnA when I have reflected that this 
question of defective acoustics is one which should 
not be tampered with lightly ! 

'The question of the work of the National Physical 
Laboratory has been referred to. The Lalximtory 
has dealt with many phases of industry, and within 
the last year or two it has been decided to open an 
acoustics department. We have got the staff, and it 
is our intention, with the support of the Institute, 
to throw ourselves with the utmost \igour into this 
work, so that Ifritish architecture shall, as far as we can 
help it, be able to hold its own acoustically with any 
architecture in the world, .\lrcady in our short period 
of existence the questions of reverberation, of sound 
photography by direct means and by the ripple tank, 
have been attacked. We have got a Watson room for 
testing and measuring reflection and absorption of 
sound, and wc are at work un various kinds of sono¬ 
meters for mea.suring pitch intensity and quality. 

Mr. .M.M'RICL E. WEBB [>.] : 1 am' not a 
8cicnti.st, but 1 would say a word as a practical archi¬ 
tect who has recently had some experience of .Mr. 
BagenaPs experiments. Wc have been building a few 
class-room-*, and, at .Mr. Bagenal's suggestion, we 
covered these class-room ceilings with canvas instead 
of plaster, and put the Cabot quilting on the top 
of it. Wc tested the class-nnim before it wa.x 
covered with the quilting, and the period of reverbera¬ 
tion was four seconds, which means, according to the 
.\mcrican theorists, that if a boy scrapes his foot on the 
floor, the reverberation of the noise thus made goer 
backwards and forwards from the floor to the ceiling 
183 times before it stops. That is an absolutely im¬ 
possible state of affairs for a master Icctunng to a large 
number of boys. 'Phe result of using this Cabot 
quilting wa.x that the reverl>eration was reduced 
from four seconds to one second ; and every 
master who goes into the class-rooms is astounded at 
the effect. When you go out of the corridors, which 
arc full of iif*isc,you enter thcscquict rooms where there 
is no echo. Mr. fiagenal has all the credit of that. It 
was his suggestion, a simple, easy way «f dealing with a 
small nxim with many people in it. 

In great buildings and cathedrals, 1 think wireless 
and the amplifier will solve mir acoustic troubles. 
Liverpool Cathedral people do not bother whether or 
not anybody can be heard from the pulpit: they have 
huge ampliflers hung from the ceiling, designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. -\ lot of troubles connected with big 
buildings such as the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords will, I think, be solved by wireless 
and the amplifier. Wc architects can do much in a 
lecture room like this. 1 think Mr. Keen has covered 
it with Cabot quilting. 'Phis is an easy room to hear 
in, and 1 think Mr. BagenaPs researches have resulted 


in making it possible for every architect to render small 
rooms good for sound. You do not expect a lot of 
echo in a small room, but you expect to l>c able to speak 
comfortably without raising your voice. In the case of 
a cathedral or a large council chamber, where people 
arc bobbing up in their places cxcry minute, you must 
introduce un entirely new note: you must, I 
think, use wireless amplifiers ind electricity. 1 
shall be glad to hear what Mr. Bagenal ha.s to say 
about that. 

Dr. R-AYMOND I NWIN [I',] : In the present 
.\sseiiibly Hall of the League of Nations they use an 
amplifier. That i.sa problem we may have to consider 
in connection with acoustics. I was astonished to find 
that, when seated in the gallery of that hall, I had 
tlifliciilty in knowing whether I was hearing direct 
from the speaker, or from the amplifier. I could 
only tell at times when certain particular notes came 
more harshly from the amplifier. 

-Mr. J. S. VV'ILSO.N : There is another matter 
w'hlch presents possibilities. .At a recent lecture Sir 
Walford Davies mentioned that at a large church where 
the organ was considerably out of tune he played a 
chord w hich, if the notes had been in tune, would have 
sounded very nice ; but which resulted in a bad dis¬ 
cord. When the echoed sound came back, however, 
there were no discords ; the reverberations or reflec¬ 
tions had cut out the disagreeable part or the imperfec¬ 
tions of the chord, and it sounded right. That sug¬ 
gests that bv the manipulation of surfaces in rooms, you 
might make up for imperfections of speech. 

Major W. S. I’TCKER [R.E. Signals Experiment 
Station, WiKihvich] : There is one point i should like 
to make on .Mr. Bagenal’s classical allusion to the Echo. 
1 would like to remark that, however much one appre¬ 
ciates echoes, one cannot regard an echo as being a true 
reproducer of the original note under any circumstances 
such as wc meet with in cvcrj'day cxpcricnc'e. There 
arc no rooms built that w ill echo the same type of sound 
as that of the source. .And the diagrams which Mr. 
Bagenal showed us, which are verx' instructive and 
give an approximate idea of the distribution of sound, 
do not give an accurate representation of what lakes 
place, because the si/e of the mirrors and the length of 
the sound waves combine to give a return which is not 
exactly nf the same quality as that which is put out. 
.Although, therefore, you may use an echo and may 
improve the sound qualities of a room by the use of an 
echo (because echoes may improve on the original 
sound), yet it is not the same as the original ; and that 
fact is sometimes overlooked. We have heard refer¬ 
ence to the wireless reproduction of sound, the pseudo- 
echo as it were, and I feel that so long as the loud 
speaker, which is part of our reproducing apparatus, is 
so intolerable and imperfect to the musical car, we shall 
suffer to some extent by surrounding our halls by loud 
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speakers and by uaing wireless fepmdiictiun. It may 
be oil right for following a speeth and hearing ivhai is 
said, but if the loud speaker is used to reproduce music, 
you will suffer in the quaiity of the music. 

The point Mr. Bagenui made cJcarly is, that in order 
to get a really good sound distribution in a room you 
should have your speaker supplied with neat mirrors, 
near reflecting surfute^, ^ind the immediate environ¬ 
ment should iie of good reflecting quality. J thinkn 
also, a great deal is to be gained by making the rear and 
more distant walls and ceilings of the building as 
absorbent Us?. poasible. 

I do not ivnnr to speak so much from the point of 
view of the audience as from the punt nf view of the 
speaker. We talk a lot about improring the room for 
the audience, and J think it would be well if we gave a 
little more attention to the spc^ikcr, 'Fherc are some 
riiuma in which it is easy to F^peak, and there are others 
in w^hich it is difheuh to speak. Wc can help the 
epeaker a good deal if we can place resonators near him 
which w ill have the property of douhle resonaoce and 
So reduce the effort required in the production of 
sound. In the Greek theatre there were ivooden 
panels, and if instead of those—for wood h a poor 
resonator —tou could unohiruyively plate rectangular 
boxes of different sizes, then the spenker would find that 
it wa.'i much easier to product iil;^ Bounds than if 
he had nothing but bare walls nind floor near him. We 
can go further, making use of out knowledge of the 
properties of resonators. We might employ a family 
of trumpets, again unobttiisivdy placed and near 
the Speaker. These would enable him to produce his 
volte much nmre cleijrly and tvich much greater ease 
than if he were provided with no resonating icuterial. 

You will notice that E am just saying now, in other 
words, what Mr, Bagcnal said when he .sho>vcd us the 
photographs of audience cfiamhers where there were 
places for resonators and boxes. I do not consider 
that the use of the box a resonator is a bad thing, or 
useless, hut I think it la in the wrong place. J think it 
should be near ihe speaker, not mray from him. 

There are sftmc rooms in which it ia exceedingly 
difficult [o speak. I should think the British Broad¬ 
casting rfHom is a very tiring place to epeak in, because 
of the ahsidutc absorption of the sound by the material ; 
but you are near your mlcrophune,, which is your 
audience, and therefore the effort to apeak is small and 
the cnuiiciathm is clear. In the Hall of the Royal 
fiodety of Arts you have a lecture remm which is 
pleasant and easy to speak in ; and that is due to the 
fact that It is surrounded by great canvases which 
respond easily To The low-frequency sound which the 
vnice produces. Ln that way, speaking there is made 
easy. The Royal Inatitution lecture tlteaire Is notably 
free from reverberation, and it owes its good qualitieF^ 
not only to the tremendous somid-lagging of the up¬ 


holstery, but it also 1iaa ifie quality of great quiet, being 
proteCTed from the aounds of traffic outside, etc. It 
has been said that members of the audience at the 
Royal Institution, finding this restful atmosphere. 
Compose themselves for m peaceful time during the 
hour^s lecture. But it is a place vUiich w'ould ulti¬ 
mately be tiring to speak in, and tiring to listen in, 
I hough the rcproiluctton of enunciation is verv good. 

There is another point. Mr, Bagenal has dealt t4J- 
night rvith the question of the audience-chamber of I ho 
theatre, of the church, and of the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment ; but there is one raifier humbler chamber 
which 1 would like to refer to, and (hut is the ordinary 
City office. I d(> not suppose tliui the average City 
man, or one who occupies im offiL-c near a crovvjed 
thoriuighfare, realises how much he suffers from the 
great diBturbancc caused liy rhe noise outside. There 
is a perpetual conHIcI between the claims of ventiHtion 
and the claims of quietude. Thew'indo^^tj must be 
open, and therefore t]ic oflicc must he in anme way 
laggetl, tio that the great volume of sound From outside 
may be, as far as poesihte^ absorbed. Vt.ui arc familiar 
with the comfort td bitting in a tirst-tlnss railway com¬ 
partment, which is heavily iipHoIslcntd ; there the 
sound from nutgide coming through the i.tpen 'window 
J5 absorbed as i|ult;klv as it comets in. Compare that 
with the distcjmfnrT of talking in a third-class conrqKiri- 
lucnt which is only slightly iipholstcreiJ, We cannot 
upholster the office, but recently Mr. Barnett, acting 
on the principle of riabtoe, has produced plasters 
which wc havxr had the privilege of lesiing. .'Vnd wc 
find that the 2:0 per referred to hy Mr. Bagcnal 

h.>r Sabine plasters has been exceeded, and some of our 
most recent apecimeus have got as far as .].o per cent, 
absorption, which is n very rentarkable abaorption in 
anything which has a good surface fur the material. I 
think there ia a great future for a plaster like that in 
ordinary buildings and t>ri!iriary offices, as well as in 
the big and more palatial phiccs which have been 
referred to to-night. 

Mr. P. W. BARNET’I (ot the Building Research 
Board) : This is, of course, not the first informatinn 
on acouatics we have to thank Mr. Bagcnal for. I 
would go as far -as to say that, thanks largely to the 
lecturer and Mr, Sutherland, the problem of acoustics 
is now uncuf the simplest probfeuts with which archi¬ 
tects arc cunfrouted . 

Mr. Bagcnal has mentioned the evperiniCDts at 
Haritsden. Although the results oh mined mav he 
uf some value, J think the chief value of this work lies 
in the c.vpcricncc it has given us nf the Sabine theory 
in England. ‘Phis will be of great assistance in the 
future work. He h:is named raaterials which proved 
to be highly absorbent, but, after all, those arc only 
the must absorhertt of the materials we have tested, 
and I can think of several new promising mattrriala 
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which have not so many objectionable characteristics. 
I need only mention Balsa Wool, a timber product, 
and Gasb^ton, a new Continental material, very porous 
and strong concrete, which 1 think will prove superior 
in exTry way to bree/c concrete. 

1 join my thanks w'ith those of my Director to Mr. 
Ragcnal, for his enthusiastic help in the Harlesdcn 
experiments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. M. Fletcher): We have 
had a very interesting discussion on a subject which is, 
I think, new to most people in this Institute. It has 
been gratifying to us to hear Dr. Stradling’s testimony 
to the work of the Science Standing Committee, and 
it has also been pleasant to hear the testimony that all 
the specialist speakers have borne to the work which 
Mr. ^genal hinself is doing on this subject. One of 
the best indications of that work is this room, in 
which Mr. Keen was assisted with regard to its acoustic 
qualities by Mr. Bagenal, and 1 think wu will agree 
that the result is excellent. It has occurred to me, 
that if Mr. Bagenal would turn his attention to the 
adjoining room, which is used as a Council room, the 
Institute might benefit very greatlv. I can assure you 
that the amount of wisdom that is there lost to the 
world, by becoming a confused booming noise, is ap¬ 
palling to think of ! I have no doubt Mr. Bagenal 
could do something to correct the defects of that 
room. 

1 was much interested in his references to the Greek 
theatre at Hpidaurus, because nearly thirty years ago 
1 was in it, and the acoustic properties of it arc extra¬ 
ordinary. What they were when the theatre was in 
actual use we can hardly imagine. I suppose the clear¬ 
ness, the dryness and the thinness of the Greek air 
has something to do with it, I do not know whether 
the subject has been investigated, but there is an 
extraordinary difference in quality between the air of 
Greece and that of England, and it would be interest¬ 
ing if the air of an cxj>crimcnt room were filled with 
vapour and then dried. But we tested the theatre 
at Epidaurus by going on to the stage and speaking, 
wliilc members of the party were placed in various 
points at the farthest portions of the auditorium. I do 
not remember the exact distance ; the farthest seats 
no longer exist, but it was over too feet from the stage, 
and the stage has no backing to it, the old Greek stage 
having perished. Any ordinary conversational tone 
could be heard perfectly. The actual author who 
was used for the reading, because we all knew' his work 
and remembered it, was Edward Lear, and the special 
passage which was read was ** The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat,” which is very good for testing, because it is 
full of vowels and there are but few consonants. Not 
only could you hear it when delivered in a con¬ 
versational lone, but also when spoken in a slow, dis¬ 
tinct whisper, alt over the theatre. But, of course. 


whenoxr we go back to the Greeks we find that they 
have done the thing better than anybody else. 

1 now put the vote of thanks to the meeting, which 
1 am sure you will all support. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BAGENAL (in reply): I thank you very much 
for your appreciation. Several xxry important points 
have been raised, which I would like to spend a fexv 
moments in answering, or commenting upon. 

Dr. Stradling, in a xxry nice speech, made one point 
which I think is the most important that has been raised 
this evening: that is, the need for real co-operation 
lw;tween the Building Research Board and the Royal 
Institute, necessarily through the Science Standing 
Committee. 'Fo-night we have had the pleasure of 
meeting members of the Building Research Board here, 
and I think both wc ourselves and they will be glad of 
this co-operation. We will mutually benefit by it ; and 
we should take not only acoustics, but all the great 
scientific subjects with which, as architects, we are 
directly in contact, and meet the experts, the ph>*8icists 
and the chemists in the same way. 

Next is the question of archaeology, and the informa¬ 
tion which Dr. Mackail was able to give me, which is 
very important and very interesting. 1 w'ould say that 
it is often e.\ceedingly difficult to get the sort of facts 
which Dr. Mackail mentioned, from works on archaeo¬ 
logy. 1 think I was right in saying that the logeion of 
the theatres at Epidaurus and Priene was to or 12 feet 
high ? (Dr. Mackail: Yes ; it is a question of the 
date of the existing stage.) 

'I’he next matter was Mr. Sutherland’s speech, 'Fhe 
point about scientific designing I will answer at the end. 

X speaker mentioned drying out of plaster, which is 
an important point. I cannot give definite information 
upon it. It is one of the points on which direct experi¬ 
ment and acoustic research will he able to give the 
answer soon. 'I*hc same speaker mentioned the ques¬ 
tion of dropping the voice in the last word of a sen¬ 
tence here, while in other countries this last word is 
stressed. That whole question of speaking properly 
IS, of course, a problem by itself. 1 have frequently 
come across the difficulties raised by an imperfect use 
of the powxrs of speech that God has given us. \ 
proper enunciation can get over at least 50 per cent, of 
the difficulties in acoustics ; but people must remember 
that the unit of sound in speech is not the word, but 
the syllabic. If you want to speak slow'Iy, it is not your 
words, but your syllables which must be slow. 

The same speaker mentioned the problem of the 
dome, and drew' attention to this dome. This dome 
was considered very carefully by Mr. Keen, and he 
asked me to analyse it and report upon it from his 
designs. 1 worked out the reflected paths from it, and 
since none of them gave any considerable long reflection 
or echo, I left it entirely to Mr. Keen to decide whether 
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he would have the damc^ or not. There waa no danj^r 
connected with it. 'Hic problem in domes and in barrel 
vaults Is when you get above a certain dmiension. 

Air, Webb brought out die imprrrtance of ceilings 
for school roomfi. It U most importiint that when ivc 
use, as architects, these patent plasters, and patent 
Botirs for cleanliness, as it Is necessary that we should 
in rnany cases, we should remEtnher that the effect of 
doing it is to produce reverberation. In the ordinary 
way a room the si;'e tif a cEasa-rooin cnold be improved 
by having a cari>ei on the floor. If you do not pur it 
on the flour, you must put it on the ceiling, and it is 
more efficient there, because the nys of sound strike 
the ceiling at a wider angle than they strike the floor, 

A ir. Maurice Webb aJ&r> referred to amplifiers, which 
T hiid not mentioned, I ha\x an open niitid about 
amplifiers, .'\mpliliera are gi>ing to lie s|>ecial]y tested 
at Westminster Abbey ne.iLt month. The point iri 
remember Libout amplifiers is that they will IniT'ease 
loudnessH but they will not make for distincthe^ ; that 
la to hay, you will not get round your reverberation 
problem by increasing loudness ; in fact, you thereby 
nuke your reverberation problem more acute. If, 
therefore, amplifierB are used in a church or in a room, 
it is not good to have a few loud speakers ; what you 
want Is a number of little whispering voices along the 

f jcws, so that the voice of the preacher will he whispered 
ow into your ear. If you put your speaker's voice ait 
over the surface of the llonr, s;|)eaking Inw^ you w^ould 
be able to hear perfectly, Tliat U the method, in my 
opinion, in which amplifying witliin doors should be 
developed* On! of door^, where there is no rcv'crbcra- 
lion, you can have loud a speaker a* you like ; hut 
indoors, if yon liave a hnid speaker you only increase 
the reverberation. 

Hr, Raymond Lmvin.in what he tiaid about hearing 
in the League of Nations Hall, drew attention to it 
difiiculty* To make a roam a good instrument for 
sound, you want comfort, you do not want unpleasant 
vibrations or an unpleasant tone, even if you can hear 
properly. Amplifiers jfiould give some humanity of 
tone or they will nnt lieeotne popular. 


Major Tucker opened the pmUlem uf selective ab¬ 
sorption, which IS a most interesting and most dilficijlt 
problem, and one which T have not touched upon. It 
is perfectly true that tones are modified when they ure 
reflected. Any organ builder will tell you that, and 
will give you much interesting observations up^ui it. 
Every org,in installed must be a special organ, specially 
designed for ibe room or the hall in which it is to he 
placed. The reason for that is, that all reflecting sur¬ 
faces absorb selectively, and therefore alter overtones 
and change the whole qu^dity of the sound. But* there 
again, selective abKirption is a whole field that requires 
research, und out liifit Hr, Stradling, Hr, Kaye and 
Major Tucker have before them. 

The question of office noises is also most important. 
We* as architects* 1 think, should remember when wc 
are building In London* that ^itc values, as far as 
acoustics arc concerned, are continually changing ; 
bull dings that to-day arc perhaps silent may* by 
diversion of traffic, become very nossy* and wc have got 
to keep noises out by rncMLs of really good rigid 
windows. And, as Alajor 'rucker pointed out* the 
ventilation problem has got to go with the acoiistfc 
problem, because it is of no use do.siug your wtcidows* 
making themnf ^-in. plate and in rigid iron frames 
to exclude sound, and putting underneath ihein an air 
intake, because the sound will come through that air 
intake. The exclusion of soiiriid niu&t be* [ think, very 
largely a problem of plant!ing. We have got to plan 
our chambers and hoaril-rotitnsand committee rooms on 
internal courts if possible, or with top lights. Acoustic 
difficulties could ofteu begot round in that w'ay, 

Mr . Sutherland referred to the question of designing 
scientifically, I feel* as an architect, not as a specialist, 
that 1 owe an apology to you for increasing the com¬ 
plexity of modern planning. We have already sn nvany 
factors to resolve that it is a terrihle thing to add yet 
antnher. But [ believe, and I think a great many o 
us l>eltcvc, that all scientific material must be used by 
architects, and that all scienrific material can be used 
for an end that i& ultimately artistic. 1 thank you for 
listening to me, I think rather in that spirit;. 
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The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 

FORTY-SFATiXTH AXXtML REPORT. 

BV F, R. HTORNS [/■ J. 


W E iire reminded by this Report that the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build - 
ijijrs is now approachinj; a haJf-century of 
exiatcnce* At the present tinte, w'hen both architceis 
and the general public have nifire stjund ideas on the 
(.urtect treatment of old luiiJdiiiigis.it is difficult to realise 
cctnditLons that, in ihe mid-Victorian era, led to the 
furiTiisHion of the >knnety. Forty years before that 
event,, for example, A, W. Pugin was placing on 
record eiiorniitics that, it secnis, were then commonly 
perpetrated in parish ehurches wherever a town or 
district happened to be rich enough to bear the 
expense. He somewhat bitterly i>f " each 

ignorant shopkeeper as he attained the olFce of 
warden enriching his pockets at the expense of the 
ancient fabrics ” ; of how, in the process, curved 
jnd painted timbers of ronfs with their mu&ijive 
irtvcflngi i>f lead were ftmoved imd fiat-pitched slated 
mufii substituted ; galleries betug needlessly iind 
Unsuitably intrudueed ; painters employedi to marble 
and grain r>uk work ; that often the latter, in the form 
f]f splendid jaiws, pulpits and panellings was pulled 
away and replaced by characterless substitutes ; 
that the old stained glass windows were replaced 
by neat and uniform lights of the period ; old 
pavemeni by nciv, and so n»— while, to cmupktc 
the t rati s for [nation^ smitlia were L>rought in to line 
tlie walls with stove piping and to set up a host o( 
Cast-iron furnaces, fn such manner, combined with 
many structural changes, and the grafting of much new 
work on old, were oiir inediarvul ami other churches 
" restored ” under what seemed the settled and 
detennined policy id the period. In tact, poverty 
alone secured preservution of such works in the 
form, and with the anginal finishings, in which they 
had been handed dov™. We arc, accordingly, not 
surprised to find the Ci'htifch Btiitder for the year 
1875 recording with satlsfactinu that Wren^s Church 
of St. Michaers, Cornhill, hud, under the charge 
of a diarioguiahed architect, been entirely restored 
fthe cloister being rebuilt), and its interior so 
cm bell I abed that it had become withoui except! oti 
one of the tnojit imposing churches id the City o| 
l/nidon us regards interior decoration**; and, 
tncidcntully, it may be added, had ceased to^ be 
recognisable as a church of the Wren period. hat 
happened to ectlesiiiistiea] iHnicturra Wi'as repeated 
in modified ways' in the ease ul ancient civic and 
domestic buildings, wduch'^as even happens to-day in 
a lessened degree—were sometimes entirely destroyed. 

-^^^socialed wdth this brief looking-hack upon the 
scant respect puid to old buildings a haif-cenrury 


imd itjurE ago. it sccms fair to assume that the present 
generally improved outlook in such niattcr« is largely 
Llue to the work and infliienoe of the Sficiety whose 
latest Annual Report is now Ivefore ns* Its aim is 
atill, J'S William .Motria, its founder and first 
secrefury, stated it to be, "to turn public dl ten (ion 
to the intrinsic value of our ancient buildings and 
the grievotis loss incurred; by their ilcatruction, 
and to teach how much that value, both artistic and 
historical, depends on their being prcscrx'td in a 
genuine condilion.’* It is in accord with such a 
belief that the work of the riociely baa developed! 
and continued ill two main directions—seeking to 
preserve whatever was of value in the building arc 
of the past, and, lis a nAtural consernience, adviicuTlng, 
and showing the way to bring about the minimum 
of change in the i.iriginii] wirrk when confitrvaiion 
l>ecatne a necessity. The consieteut and sympathetic 
pnrfixiit by the Society of its purpose has, one feels, 
met witli no Bniall mcjtsurc of success and tamed the 
gratitaidc of those who regard buildings as the most 
valuable aiiKjng the visible records of uur history, 
and vilal ecjiHencc in most cases — of excellence in 
craft proces-^es. The Society may welt, therefore, 
be regarded in the light of a useful ally of the Royal 
Institute, 

h appears tVoin the Rcpt>rt that the buildings 
with which the Stjciety deals are still largely ecclesias¬ 
tical, though tlic sctipe its activities seems wide 
enough to cover every type oi .structure o!, say, 
more than a centurv" old—fruni a fragment of Roman 
walling to a (fcorgian cottage, or u rural baru to a 
cathedral, it would appear, too, that no appeal 
for gtudance or advice is made to the iSociety in vain 
on ibe part of owners, members of the public, nr, 
indeed, architects in respect of cases in which they 
may be interested. Of these over 300 are referred 
to in the RcjiHirt as having been considered last year— 
including, among ihe more important, the Londen 
City churches, the sixteenth century Caurthotise 
at Barking (now, alas, no more), and several bridgeu 
imperilled by recent transpi^rt activities. And it is 
pleasant to notice that the Society's advice is being 
increasingly sought and ucted upon by public bodies, 
official depiirtiiients and pnviitc personfi. We seem^ 
indeed — despite much that still occurs tftat Is regret¬ 
table- to be getting nearer the point of view 11 f John 
Ruskin (one of the iiociety*fl original commirtcel,, 
when he delivered hitnself of the dictum that " Life 
without industry is guilt, afld industry without art 
13 hmtulity t and for ihe words ' good * and * wicked " 
used of men you may also substitute the words 
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makers * or 'destroyers.'^' For ic is dear ihai 
until Tve show a scrupulous respect for the fine things 
of the paat^ those that we may he hoping to see pro¬ 
duced in the presetit or the future cannot be regarded 
ss safe. 

Review 

A HISTORY OF ARCHllTCTURE ON TIIF 
COMPAUATI\T ME'rHOB, FOR S TUDENTS, 
CRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. By Sir 
Banistrr FleUhtfr. Sivmfh Bdiiton, R. 'I\ BnUford, 
Ltd,f 1524 . £z zs. 7 ist. 

'Tilt nenH" edition of this work can be regarded as an 
authoritative compendium dealing with the history of 
building from the earliest iitnes to the present day. 
In part It is a legaej tjf the Victorian manner of 
compilation which was initiated by Gwilt and con¬ 
tinued by Fcrgu&son. Unlike either of these books, 
it lias the merit of dctiling with facts and brings into 
its pages statements refiectifig the researches of his¬ 
torians in every part of the world. Such a book 
needed skill and patience in its compilation ; there was 
ttfj space for idle speculation nr wanton theory* It Is 
apparent to the reviewer that the author has spared 
no pains, and it is signibcajtt (hat he ha9 condensed 
his material into leas than u tlnmsand pages. lATiile 
the iTiajority of architects who are also historians, 
have been content to select an es^.-iecia] pitase or period 
for auEiIytical study. Sir B^nlater Fletcher has given 
years to the ntaklng of a rminuHl which deals with the 
history of architecture practicaLLy all over the world. 
A book of this chiiracter dcnuinJ^ for its produciion 
close acquaintance with the vast number of old and 
new' books, native and foreign, which deaJ at length 
with the Btory of huildiog in evc^ cotuiiry-. Mrwt 
architects fur their own satisfactioo have thrnugh 
years of study formulated their views by means of 
independent research and have constructed empirically 
a mental picture of the evolution of huildiog. It is, 
however, by means of such 3 book as the one under 
review that the dearest idea of the relation of the 
branches of the art in different cnutitries can he gained. 
T'he author goes into the question of root causes ; 
hr analyses the various styles and gives at the end of 
each chapter a list of reference hooks* Both Gwilt 
and Fergusaoii Worked at a time when precise informa¬ 
tion of the past was difffcLilt of access. Gwilt's work 
was in the nature of an encyclopa^dia which could 
not be mastered even in a succession of readings. 
Fergusson'a work, on The other hand, while providing 
entertainment was largely hypmhetical. 

'The duty of a reviewer is to read and study the work 
of an. author ■ in other wordfti to decani the information 
contained in the hook'for the beneht of the general 
reader. It is a ta^k that to a large extent dematids 
-sympathy with the purpose the author has in mind. 
In the present edition (he author lias deaft systematk- 


aJJy with the true literature of civil!E^don, and ihrough 
his labours lightens the studies of others. The 
numerous plates of illustrations, culled from all avail- 
able sources, supplement the text tti the most helpful 
wiiy in spile of the fact of excessive reduction; from the 
si^c of the originals. In vain have the pagea been 
searched for gaps in the sequence of historical events. 
There is something of the precise working of dimen¬ 
sional masonry in the gradual building up of the work, 
a sure procras which has been dfFected w'ithnut the aid 
of crumps or mortar, t:hc Volume of materia] alone and 
its broad bearing ensuring stability. This is not a 
eumpllatioj] that could have been undertaken from an 
chair* As the author states, he luia travelled from 
Troy to modem Chiciigo. He has Journeyed in 
Egi'pt, to Crete, Asia ^I^nor, 3 tic 1 the mainland of 
Greece. His travels have led him to Datniariq and 
the whole of Italy, also to Tebessa and Carthage in 
North Africa, He has bid siege to Santa Sophia* 
and in Palestine knows the caravuti routes from 
Jerusalem to Damascus. None of the secrets of 
European architecture is hidden from his sight. Few 
architects have had such opportunities und, as was to 
be expected, he makes his statements at first hand. 
The now historical styles of India, China, and Japan 
alone seem to have been outside hrs ken, but, tiothJng 
daunted, he has written about them and spared no 
effort to add representative illustrations of these essen¬ 
tially Far Eastern types. 

Sir Banister Fletcher has confined his work to con¬ 
cise statements he does not make heavy geing In his 
■writing ■; neither does he attempt more than to explain 
that architecture Is at once the reflection and the 
evpfinent of the period of w hich it is the product.'' 

A* E. RtcnAxnsriN [F.J. 

Correspondence 

HOI-SING. 

z“ ]Vt/L'£mbeT 1924. 

‘/V the Kt/itor, Jourjcal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir*— I was quite plciased tu sec the letter of Mr. 
James Ransome, on Houaing,'* which appeared 
in the JoTJHiSAi, of November a 2nd, 1934. 

Practically it amounts to this : that the influence 
of Trades Union leaders has resulted in that organised 
idleness (in other words, *' ca-canny ” and tyranny) 
W'liicli has led, and continues to lead, to the enormous 
extra cost of building houses, vvLfich cannot be let at 
economic rents, 

I have written and said uver and over again during 
the last few years, lhal no improvement whatever 
can be c.xpected in the building trade until the repeal 
of the 'Trade Disputes Act of 1906 is effected. 

If architects will kindly read that .^et, particularly 
paragraph 2 (i), headed " Peaceful picketing," 
they will then see that that apparently innocent para- 
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graph has enabled tyranny of the worst description 
to be exercised without any real interference on the 
part of those whose duties should have led thetn to 
stop the outrages.—Yours faithfully, 

Wm. Woodward [E.]. 

PLANNING FOR GOOD ACOUSTICS. 

34 Bciifi Td Smart, H’.C.t. 

20 Nivtmhir 1924. 

To tha Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,— Owing to a mistake, for which I am 
myself responsible, in revising the proofs of** Planning 
for Good Acoustics,’* the three contributing factors 
to the good acoustics of the Greek theatre are given 
incorrectly in some of the copies of the last issue of 
the Journal. They should read as follows ;— 

(1) The sound was intensiBcd near the source by 
a number of useful reflectioius. 

(2) 'Phe sound Iwd a clear passage from speaker to 
listener and reached the listener at a wide angle. 

(3) There were no long reflected paths of sound hack 
from audience to stage.—Yours sincerely, 

Hope Bacenal I 

DECAY IN BUILDING STONE. 

By W. a. Forsyth [KJ. 

Professtir I^urie’s latest contribution to the Journal 
on the subject of decay in building stone is extremely 
valuable to those w ho have the care of ancient build¬ 
ings and the responsibility of erecting new ones. 1 
am no chemist and therefore shall not attempt to 
supplement anything that he says. I write, however, 
to suggest that architects should in most cases use 
copper instead of lead for flashings and coverings to 
stonework, as 1 find, after long obscr\’ation,that rain¬ 
water which has run over copper or other metals 
of which copper forms the basis never destroys lime¬ 
stone, but possesses some mysterious yet remarkable 
preservative quality, 

.As evidence of this, let me quote a few instances. 
Below the unpainted copper clock dial on a church 
tower the stonework is invariably in good preserx'ation, 
although slightly discoloured. Where copper wire 
guards protect church windows the stone silU arc 
usually in perfect order, and although preciously 
worn away before the guards were fixed, the stone is 
preserved in excellent, although weathered, condition, 
by the tinted wash. 

On stone slated houses, the mosses and lichens which 
cover the roofs are killed by the drippings from copper 
telephone wires and the slates preserved in such a way 
as to indicate the course of the wires across the village. 

*rhc parapet of a large Georgian house now being 
repairca has a Portland stone flat coping slightly 
W'cathered towards its own roofs. Set in the middle 
of this coping is a copper tape lightning conductor 


carried around the whole house. The outer half of 
this coping has perished, but the inner portion, 
affected by the copper wash from the conductor, is in 
perfect preservation and shows every sign of remain¬ 
ing so. 

The sill of a fourteenth century limestone bellcot 
was perishing until a modern bell was installed ; the 
drip from the bell has arrested decay and appears to 
have set up permanent preservation. 

.\t a well-known cathedral, some exposed Purbcck 
marble shafts are crumbling, but in places where the 
shafts arc secured by brass clips the marble is immune 
from the attacks of weather and remains intact. 

The splendid condition of the base of the Charles 1 
statue in 'I'rafalgur Square is perhaps attributable to 
the preservative qualities of the stained wa.sh from the 
bronze equestrian figure. 

.As a more recent example, the Gladstone monu¬ 
ment at the l.aw Courts has a Po'rtland stone base. 
In places where the green discolouration is seen, it 
will be found that the sharp arrises of the mouldings 
arc in perfect preservation, whereas those on the same 
exposure which have escaped the bronze wash arc 
already slightly weathered, 

.At a recent meeting of the Chemical Society it was 
stated that the London County Council was investi¬ 
gating means to remove these green stains from the 
Portland stone monuments of London. \ly own 
riew is that if the beneficial operation of these stains 
is interfered with, structural decay will be promoted. 

One of the chief properties of this copper wash is 
its destructive effect upon mosses and other vegetation 
which develop so freely upon limestone and most 
other building materials under certain climatic con¬ 
ditions ; but the preservative effect of the wash is 
c\xn more remarkable. 'Phese growths mu.st tend 
to retard c\*aporation and therefore prevent the passage 
of sulphate of lime to the surface of the stone, which 
Professor I.,auric contends is essential to the de- 
crystallisation of lime. 

It is imperative that all limestones and calcareous 
sandstones should remain absorbent or porous after 
receiving liquid chemical surface treatment. I find 
that silicon ester fulfils this condition, although I have 
alwa\ni been doubtful of silica us the basis of such 
preservative. I have lately used silicon ester in the 
treatment of surface erosion due to structural w'cakness 
in ordinary limestones and more especially ferruginous 
limestones with, 1 hope, success. 1 am also using sheet 
copper in modern stone buildings for covering cornices, 
stringcourses and other exposed parts, encouraging 
the wash to run upon the ordinar}’ surfaces. 

Can chemists throw any light upon the preserxing 
operation of copper W'ash upon limestone and can a 
colourless solution be produced having properties of 
the kind above referred to ? 
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BRICKS FOR HOUSES. 

Sir E. Owen Williams, the Principal Enjfinecr to the 
British Empire Exhibition, contributes to The Times 
for 22 November, an interesting article in which 
he advocates the restriction of brickwork solely to house 
building and of concrete tu industrial building, in order 
to meet the present difficulty with regard to the con¬ 
struction of houses. He points out that the report of 
Mr. Wheatley’s committee of employers and employees 
shows clearly the distribution of the efforts of the brick¬ 
laying industry as a whole. It shows, he says, that there 
arc in England and Wales nearly 60,000 bricklayers, and 
that of these during the last twch-e months not more 
than T5,000 have been engaged on house building, 
although it is commonly imagirKKl that the greater 
number of bricklayers arc so employed, from which 
springs the desire to find a substitute for bricks 
in house building. It is apparent from the figures 
that a substitute for bricks in industrial building would 
gis-c much greater relief than can be expected from an 
ahematix'v to bricks in housing. 'Inhere are cogent 
reasons, according to Sir Owen, why it would be easier 
to supplant the 75 per cent, of bricks outside housing 
rather than the 25 per cent, emphwed in housing. 

*' .A material and the uses to which It is applied,” he 
proceeds, ” grt>w together. 1 louses as we know them 
to-day have been developed side by side with bricks, 
and with them the domestic customs of the country. 
Bricks, houses, customs are a partnership. When one 
is changed all are disturbed, and this is tl^ fundamental 
difficulty. 

" To imagine what houses built of another material 
such as concrete would look like we must think of a 
world accustomed to concrete before bricks. The 
methods of manufacture and the peculiarities of the 
material would have stamped the house with forms 
peculiar to the material, and w'ho can say what kind 
of house this would be ? It seems certain that it would 
not in any way resemble a present-day brick house, 
but it would not be less beautiful, because it would 
be the true development of a material. 

“ Side by side with concrete houses would have grown 
up different domestic habits. Human beings have been 
acemtomed to the present forms of domestic architecture, 
and the use of concrete for housing as it should be used 
invob-cs Nomething far greater than the mere tram- 
position of the construction from one material to another. 
It may mean a far-reaching change in the social life 
of the country. 

*' Concrete is a contemporary of the industrial era. 
That era has called for buildings little thought of too 
years ago. Factories and ** skyscrajjers ” make demands 
in strength and height which must he satisfied economic¬ 
ally. Steel ships arc deeper drought ships ; deeper ships 
demand deeper wharves and docks. Mechanical road 
transport by its increased weight and intensity demands 
stronger bridges and longer spans. Nature provided 
concrete for these new' calls on the constructive industry. 
To use concrete for modem structures is to put it to its 
natural use. *I’o use bricks for such stmeturrs more 
often is as great a distortion of the material as the use 
of concrete as a substitute for brick in houses." 


" It IB a common experience,” Sir Owen states. “ to 
hear that in America txmcretc is being largely used for 
houses. VNTtile that is true, the percentage of houses 
built of this material must be very small. It is used in 
.America for viaducts, bridges, and industrial buildings, 
for which we in this land commonly and backwurdly 
still use bricks. An example of this is the railway viaduct 
carrying the extension of the Goldcni Green tube. 
This case is not given because it is peculiar, but as 
typical of the present-day attitude towards concrete. 
In this viaduct there arc enough bricks in every three 
vards of railway to build a house—i,e., a mile of railway 
^ used up bricks sufficient for 600 houses. 'Fhc railway 
is extended to open up new districts, but in its con.smic- 
tion it swallows up the very means for such development. 
When such things as these are tolerated, it is anomalous 
to experiment with steel and concrete houses. It would 
obviously be better to build houses with the bricks, 
and the viaduct with steel or concrete. 

“ There arc fundamental economic differences between 
concrete and brickwork. .An t8 in. brick w'all is prac¬ 
tically twice as expensive as a u in wall. .An 18 in, 
concrete woll is orily 50 per cent, dearer than a 9 in. 
concrete wall, this disproportion lieing due to the fact 
That the timber moulds are the same whatever the 
thickness of the concrete wall. 'Phis indicates that brick 
is useful for comparatively thin walls, concrete having 
its advantages in thicker and more massive constructions 
Concrete walls are cheaper than brick walls when the 
thickness is more than 9 in., and dearer when the thick¬ 
ness is less. It follows that for houses where thicknesses 
of 9 in. and less predominate, bricks arc .at present 
the economical tnaterial, but for heavier constructions 
concrete has the field. 

“To w hat extent can the use of concrete be economically 
increased in brick houses without affecting their appear¬ 
ance ? If concrete were substituted for bricks in the w'ork 
below the damp-enurse level of a brick house, approxi¬ 
mately lal per cent, of the bricks would be saved, and 
the appearance would rcnuiin unchanged. This would 
mean an additional brick house for every eight houses 
built, or 5.000 more houses on last year's production. 

” Plain concrete may not in the majority of cases give 
the same economy as reinforced concrete, Imt it Is certain 
that if plain concrete were substituted for brickwork, 
dimension for dimension, it would, besides giving relief 
to the industry, be economical for walls and piers of 
dimensions greater than one foot. I'he significance of 
this is that expert knowledge of reinforced concrete 
for one reason or another not being available, design.s 
may be in brick dimensions, and plain concrete may 
simply be substituted for bricks in the work. This 
eliminates the objection that restnction of bricks would, 
by revolutionary changes in design, hamper industrial 
building. 

“The considerations I have advanced would point 
to a considerable relief to the bricklaying difficulty if;— 

1. Concrete were used up to the damp-ccnirsc 
level in all houses. 

2. Brickwork were restricted solely to domestic 
architecture, or elsewhere in walls not exceeding 
9 in.thick.” 
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Architectural Copyright 


The Practice Standing Committee recently put certain 
questions to counsel relative to an architect's copyright in 
his plans. The opinion of counsel has now been received 
and is printed below, together with the questions put, for 
the information of members. 

QuEfTtovs TO Counsel. 

1. Whether it is possible for the i^idance of the pro¬ 
fession to lay down any general principle or principle 
as to the protection afforded to an^tects under the Act, 
and particularly aa to the Copyright (if any) subsisting 
in plain designs for a Factory, Warehouse or other cornmer- 
cial building or in the designs for Housing Schemes 
as mentioned in the body of these instructions. 

a. As to the legal construction and effect of Clause 
(A) of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges. 

3. As to the position of competitors for architectural 
competitions in the circumstances mentioned above. 

4. As to the exact Hmitatiun of action imposed by 
Section 10 of the Act and the remedy (if any) of the 
architect who finds that his plans ha\*c been reproduced 
and copied by the lx>cal .\uihority without his knowledge 
after a lapse of more than three ycAn. 

5. As to the position of architects who ha\y! had 
unauthorised photographs or drawings of buildings 
designed bv them reproduced without authonr\ or 
acknovriedginent. 

CoUSSEI.’S OriNION. 

I. Under the previous Cop>Tight .\cts there was 
unquestionably copyright in an architect s drawings 
and plans, and it b not to be presumed that the present 
Act has in anyway restricted the scope of such coptright. 

The present Act purports to extend cop>Tight in two 
direaions. The content of c^yright is lar^r. It is 
no longer confined to the mere right of making * copies ; 
it b the right to produce or reproduce the w'ork in any 
material form. The subject matter of copyright is 
extended by the inclusion inirr alia of a work of archi¬ 
tecture in the definition of “ artbtic work ” The new 
definition of the content of copy^ht would alone have 
been sufficient to grie the architect full protertion in- 
aiumich as the construction of a building from his plana 
would have been a reproduction of his work in material 
form. Qua copy*right in the plans there is no express 
restriction which would limit that protection to their 
artbtic character or design. The diffi^ty, however, 
arises from the introduction of an " archit^tural woA 
of art " as a distinct subject matter of copyright and tne 
restriction of the protection given to such work 
artbtic character and design. If the meaning of that 
is that the architect’s plans are now to be prot^cd not 
as such but merely as containing m gremto an ar^itccturai 
work, then the ,\ct would seem on the one hand to extend 
the architect’s protection by giving him what he did not 
before possess, i.c., the cxcIusixT right of constructi^ 
a building in acomlnncc with hb plans, but on the other 
hand to cut down hb protection by restne^g t^ exclu¬ 
sive right which he had under the previous Acts of copynng 
the plans as such without regard to whether or not they 
possessed an artistic chararter or design. 


If, howewr, the plam; and the building may be regarded 
os separate subject matters of copyright this would pre¬ 
serve to the architect an absolute protection in his plans 
as such, and yet limit hb protection in so far as construc¬ 
tion of a building from them is concerned to the artistic 
character or design of the building. In my opinion the 
latter is the proper construction of these very difficult 
provisions of the Act, 'Ilie Act floes, I think, by necessary 
implication from the limitation on the protection gifT-n 
to “ architectural wrork,” cut down the copyright in tlie 
plan in so far as it contains in grrmio the architectural 
work itself, while at the some time preserving the absolute 
protection in the plan as a drawing or plan of the archi¬ 
tectural work. 

In my opinion, therefore, the copyright in an architect's 
plans b absolute qua plans and any copying of the plans 
is an infringement without regard to their artistic character 
and design. It is no infnngement, however, to use the 
architect's plans for the construction of a building unless 
the building produced from the plans has an artbtic 
character or design. Flans prepared for the construction, 
say, of a factory upon purely scientific lines and without 
any regard to antstic proportions cannot in my opinion 
be copied without the consent of the architect. 

On the other hand anyone lawfully in possession of such 
plans or of authorised copies of them may, unless bound 
by some express or implied contract w'ith the architect, 
construct a building from them wiiliout the consent 
of or payment of remuneration to the architect. If, 
howcwr, there b some original artistic character or design 
in the building which b contained in frentio oi the plans, 
then the architect may obtain an injunction to restrain 
their use for such construction, or if the construction 
has been commenced, recover adequate remuneration as 
damages for infringement of his copyTight. 

What is to be deemed an artistic character or design 
is a question which would fall to be decided upon expert 
evidence given by architects or other artists. I sh^d 
say that the cottages to be built from the plans which 
accompany these instructions do possess sufficient artbtic 
character or design to entitle them to copyright as archi¬ 
tectural words and the architect would, therefore, be 
accorded full protection. 

2. 'Fhe condition (A) in the Scale of Professional 
Charges does not in my opinion give the architect any 
copyright other than that conferred by the .\ct. Prima 
facit, however, there must, I think, be an implied term in 
the contract of cmploymcm that if the plans are used 
at any time for the construction of any building the 
architect shall be employed as such and paid upon the 
appropriate scale of remuneration. This term would be 
implied r\'cn although there was no artistic character or 
design in the work. 

3. In the case of plans submitted under an architec¬ 
tural competition, I think there b dearly a contnet 
that if the architect's design b selected either then or at 
any future time for the construction of the proposed 
building he shall be employed and paid in accor^ntte 
with the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges. The provbtons of 
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sfct. lo of tht CupSTrij^hi A^:* di> not afftcl tht* architect’s 
rights under hia contract. 

It may of course be that an utnchittfii: either in the east 
of u competitiun or otherwise may he pmcludcd from 
Tvb’jng on contract by rentton of thd.' pruvisEnns uf attt. 
174 of the Public Health Act, jfJys.if the Local authority 
is an urban authority Mitl the contract is not under seal 
and Lns'olvts a payment cxcccdinjj ^so—sec A'j.von v. 
Erilti I'iturn AwfriVf Cftftmrii, i924i 80. In such 

ease the urchitci-t oui only rely on hU copyrij^ht. If the 
plans have been copied or if they arc of an imh^tic ckaracter 
or Jesion and have been used for the construction of a 
building or huiltiinfpi there is infringement of the archi- 
tfvT’a eopyrighl iiT respect of which he would be entitled 
to aue for damages, 

4, Section 10 of rbe Cupynghi Act would opply'm any 
pTrEcredingR in respect of infrini?emcnt of copyright 
and Would bar action being taken in respect of anyrhing 
duMt more than three years before issue E.rf the WTlt. 
'rhat would oEit, how'ever, bar a eJatm in reapcct of any 
building dofEe within the three years although operatinnH 
had been cnminencrd before the ihree years, nor would 
it bar the architect's right to demand delivery up of the 
plans and to an mjiinction againi^t theif further unaurhor- 
ised U4e. The date of discovery of the infringement 
is mt material. 'I'be limitatiun run? fiom the cnmniisvion 
of the infringing uct even althnuEh the architect wa? 
ignonunt of the facts. 

5. The Copyright Act, Sec7ion 3 fiT {ili)i. eiprcssly 
permits the making or publishing of dnitvinjts, photo¬ 
graphs, etir.t flf any architecturaJ work of art prorided 
(hev are not in The nature of arcMtectuntl drawings or 
pbniE. I'hc architect hna therefore nn remedy in respect 
nf such reprrfductionn in catalugues or trade papers 
oifd cannot complain of the omii^sion of hia tiauie. f-ie 
woukh however, hjvt u good cauw for action if hl» designs 
Were falsely atcributetl to another arehiieci. 

Temple. E. J. MjvcCir.i.ivpAv, 

5 -March 1924, 

Allied Societies 

TilE LIVERPOOL ARCTHl rlRTL’kAL SOCIITTY- 

PhESJ OEWTlAL ADPflF,Sh OF Mh, E. B. KlHBVr (KU.K., 
F.R.L1]I..A.h Fpj^idest of xtEi LiVzutmoL ARcinTEcrt nAL 
riUtTFn- [iNt.’ J, 4TH NoVFMUt-H, ig'IL4. 

llrsTOfti OF THE REtjtsmATlux Movemestt 

j^ince the day un w'hich ynu elected me to this offict.' 
j] mcimcntnut event haiE ctecurxed in the architectural pno- 
te.HSEdn whli^h 1 Eim confident is a iMiur« of gnttiticBiion tn 
almost every mcTnlx^r of thl-s Society.. 1 refer to the re¬ 
union of the Moyal Institute of Brithh Architects with 
the Society of xArchlleCig. In spite of the dinmal jctcmiiidH 
of Its opponents^ f hav'c not the slightest doubt that The 
avtomplishmcnt of thia Step will be of great and immediate 
advamsge to the profession k a whole and that its uliL 
mate results will elevate the practice und prestige of arthj- 
itcmre to 11 position ^vhich it has not previously ocaipicd 
in the eyes of the public. 1 do not quesiinn rhoi before 
the end is BchJewd our cause w-il| be beset with many 


obstructlDiiS' and rebuff*. But in the Inng run its suecesa 
has been assured for at least the next gejnetatton by the 
foreiiight, the persistence iind eTvn possibly the sacrifice 
of this. 

I think it is important that we should be fumiliar w'lth 
the histury of this tuuvenrient, and, cvE-n at the risk rf 
fieing somewhat red ions, I propose tc;} give you a brief 
account of the ETiaticr, eapetiiilJy as 1 belier^'c it has never 
yet been fully recorded. 

"i'hc idea i.»f statutory^ rcglst-nitiotE fur architects da tea 
fruEn the '»eventEes, thuU||h at that time it rccctvcd the 
support uf but few leading arvhiiccis. A comparatively 
Rmall body of members of the Royal Institute advocatevl 
the idea, and niuat tEf their support was dttrived fromf the 
-Vorth of England. Tn the year 1884 mutters were 
hmught to an issue in the InstEtiite. The advocates of 
the policy cncoiinrercd ao formidiEhle an oppo-sitiuo that 
they decided that the only hnpe til progress eo thia directEon 
lay in thv foundation «rf aii ItEdepcnditnt Society plctlgcd 
lu their ptogfamine. The result was the Sttcicty of 
Architects, which was furmed in that year with the avowed 
object of attaininE BLaiutory regia thitloii. Mcnccforth 
their propagantLi was conducted rather GUtsidc than inside 
the Royal Institute, and conset]uently the idea af registru- 
tion came to lie regarded as eontething alien, if not actually 
hostile, tn that body. 

It is inicresting to nrite thsit the Society prcHctiLcd 
Registfation Hills Pi Parliament in the 'eighties and 
'nineties, They w'etc, fuEwcver, opposed hy the Rnysl 
Institute and it a Allied Soctcltes and rccEuved no public 
support, flencc no progress nnide, 

So forlorn a hope, however, w'as not entirely withoul 
fruit. In the 'ninelics and at the tK-ginnlng of the present 
century rhe idea of regiKtniiion tvas slowly penneating 
the rank and file of jnentbers of the Royal fn.stitutc. and 
more particularly the memberj. of the Allied .Societies, 
among whum it became incre'aaEngly popular. The sub¬ 
ject was publicly diFECEcssed at Conduit Street and attracted 
p^uch a degrece nl support ihflt at layt, in iyci.-]-4. the 
CaunriJ appuinied u repmeentati^ c cnminitiee to examine 
and report on the matter, act of twenty' year^ ago 

wj.> the hrat step in the present phnae of the movement. 
While, however, this commitfee was still sittmi.; and taking 
c^'idtnee the tTiure wrtl-jnt suppuners of the tiieiiiure 
Sought to prtdpjtaic the issue by launching an clecriun 
campaign, with the result that nearly alt the old Loundl 
wtm; turned out of office and a new Ccnjricil elected Uti a 
regEStration mandate. Fvitnts have shown thnt this action 
wo* probab'y ill-advi^td, tnaKmurh as ii inmoduced into 
the RnyaT [nstitute a political cltrtivage which inigbE have 
ended in ev'en more serious and diarupcive effects than 
diasc vvhich wc hav.e recently experienced. The new 
Council proceeded to appoinc u new l-tegEsrriition. C(>m- 
mittee, which at nnce began to draft a Bill. However, 
Ire lure this Bill could he presented to Parliament another 
Council election tfxik place. 'I'hc nld Coutscil was once 
more elected almost fit WuC, and mofit of the registra¬ 
tion leaders were turned out. But, in fact, many of those 
elected tn the Council were In favour nf the pt^licj uf 
registraiiDn, though optHlsvd to the mcthcKia which 
had been adopted to fonvutd it by then- immediate 
predeoesBors. 
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The new truundl once iiiore appointed a reprcst'ntotivt 
Committee to eonstder the tThnlc poeition and to driili i 
policy. At the Kimc time conference* wcfe held ^eith the 
opljosition with the result rJtat it tvas agreed to suspend 
party strife and adopt a '* ccunpmmiM polity ** which 
ntnuld be Goccptable U) all parties. This was the cem- 
pronii§e of 1906-7 aod may hriefly be sinnmariiieU us 

ill Hows ; — 

f 0 To extend the menthcr^hip of the Insniutc by the 
iLdmission of all properly qualified architects- nnd 

<i) To pmacni a Rei^iftralLon nill to Padiarnent to 
empower the Institute to keep a statuiorj' re^daier of all 
qua!died architects. 

It was dtrgijined to attain the extension of the meniber- 
ship by admittinj^ to Fellowship all apphcaiiis of suitable 
qualiftcfliinns and by admittiiipf to a ticw' daws of 1 .icenti- 
ai« alt those not qualified for the Fellowship class. 

It was hoped that t he members of the ISiKieiy ol' Archi- 
teets and all tlioae members of the Allied Societies, who 
did nut alti^fldv belong trj the Institute, would he absorbed 
in thii way. that the Society of Architeds would cease to 
exist, end that the Registration Ihll w'oul J go forwMrd with 
the uTianimous support of a united profeesion. 1 he 
retull was. howe%'cr, only partrally aucerstful- Although 
200 suitable architects w'tre elected h'cHowa and more 
than s.aOQ as Litemiiites^ many of the Allied hiocicrics' 
iiicmben remained outside. The Society' of Archiiccis. 
with a few exceptions, wete dissatiisfied with the lei ms and 
dcclim'd to asTiil themseUTS of the offer. IbuB the 
scheme, though of great swiue in tendering the Instilute 
tnore w idely representarive of the prolciiiitoii, failed in its 
immediate object, 

In t9TO it WHS realised that n further mtwc wuuld have 
lu be made in order to e!ccuoc the necc^sJiry unity' for the 
purpo-^ie of registratinn. Direct ncgoEiBtiun& were opened 
with the Society' of Architects, and in igi t e schcntc w'aa 
.iiptrcd upon by the Councils of the iwo bodf£-‘S very' similar 
tu that which has now hern adopted. 'I he senior metn- 
bera uf the Sudety of .\rchilectg were to liccomc lellow's 
of the Royal Institute and the rmuuindcf I.icentiaies ; the 
I^ocietV W'Aij to lie diteolved and 1 Regii’I.riltion Hill pre¬ 
sented'in Parliimient. Owing, how ever, to fautty manage^ 
meriL and organLMfinn, till? atheme W.IS rejected in 19I- 
hy n voll- of a gi’nend itieetirig of ihc Royal InstJltitc. 

The next iwu yea-rs w'err a period nf muTkirg time. A 
C'nmmittce w'lia- ap^Kiinfed ui consider the dcadludi which 
had been reached. *]"here was a general feeling that all 
prEcticable mean? nf attaining unilicaTion uf the prufessiun 
werp eshausTcd and that ccmHcquendy ihe prn-specia of n 
Rcgietratinn liili were hopeless. As a aomewhat colour¬ 
less BliemHtive, J scheme was proposed fur sc-tting up_ o 
voluntary atid ncm-staLutory regi?Eer to be kept hy the 
Institute, 

.\t this st^ige the war broke out and all controvcrabal 
buaint^s wws suspended until afti-r the Armislicc It may 
not be aui nf place to rcmtirk in paasing how disastrously 
the archiiectLiral pridcfision was affected during the ar 
hy its lack of unified cngHnisation, The Goveroment 
could afford to ijftiore the claims of a body for which no 
single authority could speak. When one Teflec-l| on the 
Unitjue dinahilitics^ in cninpariaon with other profcafiiuns, 
W'hicli architects^ endured during that tiTne, and from 


which iBany of ui have not c-ven ycr entirely recovered, 
the mural wiHitd not acem hard to draw. 

The Council! elected in the Spring of 1979 ar once 
decided that the time had cotne to make h freah effort in 
liecuTT uniEcation and registration Fully representatiye 
Cookmiitee, including members ul the Society of Anchi- 
tect.i and nf every Allied Society, was eSEalilished and 
cvcmually a sebeme was claboroted and unanimously ac¬ 
cepted bv the Comniiittce for admitting intn the Royal 
InstTfutc every' qualibed vtchitcct in the country and then 
proceeding with a Dill. 

The KchejTie waj submittrd tri. every class nf mcniheis 
tind to every Socieiy effected by it for detailed cemsiderfl- 
rion. While it waa to the course of thnniugh examina- 
lioll^ and before any conclusion had been reached, an 
election campaign an the lines of 1904—5 wa."! suddenly 
ntganbed end, mainly owing to the igiuirance or apathy 
of the gene till body of tbv elect urate legarding the isaues 
leprvsentcd by the vnriaUB candidates, almoat ihc whole 
of the Cuuncil were turned out of nHicc. 

The ntw Council, who considered they possc^jsed a 
mandate m oppose the unilicatiun of the profesBion, pio- 
cceded tu draft a Regislraliun Hill without consultation 
with dte other bodtea concerned. A General Meeting of 
the Rov'al loMtiicie, which some mvmhcm of this Society' 
will have little difbculty In recalling tu mind, dedined to 
apjitove the driift and tcfcmul it hwch for such consultation 
os hod previously been ignored. As such » consultation. 
waB directly Opposed to the policy of the pnamatets of tbv 
draft Bill, the issur was left to be decided at thv next 
Council cIccHun, which was coniested on the unifimtiun 
and reguitratluti issuea, The iTJiidt of this election, in 
which the Allied Societies played so notubEc a part, wws 
that the present Council woa elected fit hint, by' an tin- 
pracedented mujoriiy. With ti definite manffiitc tu try to 
fic-tile the question finally, *rhe scheme ot 1911 was 
accordingly revised, and, after triendly riegutioitiuns with 
the fkridcty of Arcbilccf^ in which the Roynl Instxitite had 
the unnniiiiuiis support of the .Allied Sneietio, unimproved 
scheme of amalgametion ^vas agreed to. The action of the 
t'uiincil was upproved uT tile oexi Council clcrtinn by 
larger majorities than ever, b is f^ignifiL-iint that by this 
time the nicmbrr? nf the .Allied Sucieties had begun to 
73*33iflc huth tJieir power and their responfiihiiity in 
inHueocing the destinies of their professi-tm insiracj uf 
leaving them at the metcyof ciltrrnBtingfnctTunHoF Ijjtidoti 
nrehitectsHume uE [hem showed a dispuslliun tc legord 
ihr Ruywl liiiiiiute asi a select inetrupoliian club Ha-d 
the ptdvinctal tircbitecis appreciated their influence mrlirr 
them h little ilnuht that th-c stage at w'bich wc have mjw 
arrived would haVr been ante-dated bs' flt least a decade. 

The scheme of ainalgottiittiun was passe J nlmuat tinoni- 
moualy this year at the largest flenenil Meeting ever held 
hy the profeiiainn. ; it wa.% conhimed by an enornious 
majurity in a referenduto; it wua accepted unanimuualy 
by the Soaety of Archiiccis, and it Is nnw- awBitiiiK the 
foimBl approval uf the Frill y CtiuneiU 

'llic detaik of the scheme are well known to the pro- 
fessiun and it js unnecessary To do more than recepitukte 
them briefly. 

The Society of Art-bitects will cmac m e)di:t. 
Fcllnwa BIT to become Fellows of the Royal Institute, 
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Tlic rmcmbrre tire In beciinti: JjicTorLptr^ of the ItlfilitUlr, 
and the Liccntioiea are To become StLidentii. The Associ¬ 
ates of the Institute are raised to full etiuEilky with FcUowi; 
in ViJtinjf, The 1 jCelltiareS lif the InstiTute ate made 
corporate members and givien voiinjf powers srnd rcprt- 
^entatiun on the CountiL The Coundl la eolarsfcd by 
Kiiuilf □ niuth ^trcaler TeprcscntEitiun to the Allied Socie¬ 
ties. The vodjifl powers of membens practicing outside 
Hiondon are improved by the rstablishment of n rct'cTen- 
dum ayHiem. A Ut^ictraiinn Hill in to b« drafted at once 
and presented to Pariiament tuitil k becomes law. Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Institute art to bt entitled to old them¬ 
selves Chartered Architecta 

This is the sia^e at which we have now arrived, ^I’hfl 
cMct form which will he taken by the Registrutinn Bill ia 
not filially deierniincd, 'fhe Rj^intrarioTi Committee is 
empower^ Eo prepare wli^til ennsidera the moat hopeful 
form of draft. 

Frnm whaf infnnriBtinn I hme been able to obtain it 
seems prob^ibk- that the Bdl will— 

I'l) dive statutory sanction to the Royal InsiituEc hcule 
of fees. 

( 2 ) Empower the Royal Institute to establish a sliitutory 
register of all qualified archiieets. This retpsicr is lIc- 
aiipicd to cmibnicc (in the fim instanue only) every archi¬ 
tect who is at present making a living es a imim fide archi¬ 
tect regardless of membership of any Society. All rnem- 
bera of tbf Royal Institution and of the Allied Sodetie?- 
will be automaticany placed un the rcgi-itcr in ^Hrtuc of 
their membership. 

-Ml outside architects, if they wish tm be placed on the 
Reipster, w’iU have to make fnimsl application, supply 
evidence of ibeir qualifications and tie passed by a Boatd 
of Registration. 

(j) EmpiTwrr the Rnyal IraiTltutr, after a certain date, 
to rcfirse udittLssiun Ed the regiEter i»f atiynoc who haij not 
passed the necessary eiirminations. 

t 4 ) Registration will not now or in the future imply 
niecnhcrahip of the Royal lonritutc nr of any other body. 
ITiat wiB remain voluntary' rjn bt^ih sides. 

The whole of the foregoing must tiot he taken as any¬ 
thing hcytmrf surmise, but it Ecemsi hishlv probable that 
the BIB as presented ti* l^jiiiamcnt ivill lie mainly on ihrs^ 
lines. On one tiling tJle ABied fkierielict ore resolved, 
vriK,, that their rnembers, whether belonging to the Inati- 
tuie Or nor, shall bccutti: ptcftTcntinl trecifment in any 
Rcheme of registration, in cumparoioin with nutside archi¬ 
tects, Ed the utmost degree which is compatible with the 
probable succes^a of the Bill. Of cowrie [ need hardly say 
that the ultimate terms of such a Bill depend not upon 
the Rrgi.atnitjon Committee, but upon Parliament. Tliose 
who have any eJtperienLc regarding the fntrinductior of 
such mcaeurcs will be neither surprised nnr unduly di.5- 
appointed if the Bill \n thrown out at least once. In fact, 
one would not be enceptiunoBy peasrmiatic in anticipating 
That it is unlikely ro become biw until the ibird. or fmirrh 
attempt. The greatest difficulty of all is tu persuade the 
Gov'emment tn find time iu d-scoss ir. 

'There are certain items of general interest which have 
occurred during my term of oflice and which you may 
think it upprtipriaie for me to mention. 

On 6 May was held the Annual Dinner of the R.I B.A. 


at wliich the President of the i.,Ai! 3 ., a3 bring the teptc- 
sentativc of The senior Allied Society, was called upoiii to 
follow the I*tc 5 ident of the B.I.BA. in responding to the 
toast of the evening, viz., "* The R.I.H..A. anJ its ABied 
Sodeties." Tire mcreaaingly close rekiion between the 
R.I.BA. and the Allied fiorictie.s was eitcmplffied by the 
fact that This ycjir, for, 1 believe, rlie fiivi time in the his- 
luty of the L.A-S., every tnember nf its Council is alio .1 
member of the R.I.B.A. 

.Some time ago the Allied Societies were invited by cbc 
R.LB..A. 10 reeon.sidei and report on the rifiSting distribu¬ 
tion of their areas, but without any notieeuble res^Kinse, 
aichnLigh lE hsJi lately been apparent at the Allied Sodetitw'' 
conferences iliai fairly general dkiiatiafacliDTi exists nn ibe 
subject. Tile anomalies which exist in our own area are 
particularly evident from its gcographicHl character. 
Whereas its extent is cutisiderable, reaching as it doc?: 
frnm the Fyidc to Aberystw'ith, the urban cent tea are very 
few and prwjrly distribvitcd. The only towns of any real 
size are Uverpoul (in which may be included the towns 
at the mouth of the Mersey), Chester, Warringion and 
Sutiihpnrr. It IS hardly reasonable to expect isolated 
architects in outlying places to feel any tic rc} rhe r..A.S. 
or look for any advTontage from it* membership. On the 
other hand the Society cannot possibly exercise its 
influence on suLdh architects as do nut belong to it. We 
dn not even know their nanies.. In view of these facts and 
in order to bring £>ur Society into some practical relation 
to it& area, J can see no TEmedy except In a policy of 
decentralization censisting of tite forma cion of lucid 
branches afhliated To fhc parent society. This has acTirally 
heen inaugurated in the case ol Chester, where the rnrma- 
tion of such n bTonch sociftty is practically cuntpicted. 

T’he I'ctatiofiK bciwccn this Sneiety and the Hniverairy 
School of .ArchitectLire are so close and interdependent that 
no CKpIanatinn or apology is required in relei-ring to iheini. 

An invitation hoi been nseeived from Proft-ssor Reilly to 
the effect thai be would welcome rhe cn-opt^raiinn nf local 
practising architects on the Jury for judginj> the series of 
weekly designs produced by the studenta. Our Council 
have approved the fiUggc&f inn nnd prnpnw to form u pB{]al 
of orchiiecLS for this purpose. 1 shall be gnJtrful if any¬ 
one w’ho is willing to serve would kindly give his name 
tq the I Inxinrary' ficcretary' p.s wnn pognsblc, ^ITie work 
would only involve mi bourn's attendance ut the schtxil at 
E1 o'clock on a Wednesday mum in g. 

.Vqw' that qiir domeKTie differences are, as wc all hope 
acid trust, liimlly dissolved, we are left with thr more 
naEijml and congenial tJisli of devoting our enerjijiea to the 
great art of which we are the disciples so that its etnJutrfiLe 
atid Its^ usefulness to the he&l inleresis of the public tiiav 
be more firmly established and more fully appreciated. 
W'e onreupy to-day a poskinn which la unique in urchitec- 
tnral hiBtorj\ Never before haa the profession enjoyed 
such a degree of union and Btreti^ith or such unlimited 
popaibilitirfi for development. ’Whether or nut wr avail 
Onrwlves of these great opportunities depcnda mainly 
utnjn one thing, the acqukitioTi nf thr corporate jrpinT. 
ITie ploughing nf lonely furrows and the grinding of 
pcTsonal axes caiulut contribute TO the end ive have fn view. 
We must not only be content to regard oursclveii an a 
brotherhood, but our mutual relutinnit must be conducted 
in that splrifr 
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ARCT[ 1 TECTS’ INSURiVNX’E 
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ARCHITECTS" UENEVOLENT SOClETTt'. 

StnlKMF OF IxSUIL^NCE. 

Arthiledi who have nnt yut ifisurtd thnDugb [hr 
-Vrchiicda" Bcncvaltnt Srjticiy will, it is bopir'd, in 
nt an early date, eitlicr by effecting new puiidci: ur, in 
rhe cs^e o[ policies alrcndy pluced^ by transferrirg 
them to i-he iigcncy at tlve Benevolent Society. The 
Sodeiy is in touch, with most of the IcudinK insurance 
canipanics and ia in a position, with the help of ar 
advisory i.'ommittcc of inatirance cJtpvrts, to offer adviLsc 
on till insumnee n'^aiters, the interest of the insured 
receiving speemJ consideration in every instance. In Life 
.Assiinsnce the Sodety aHoivs a rebate of half of ihc initial 
catmntsfiiotL The other half of the coirunifi^ion^ as is 
the whole of the conunis.sion on polides other than Life, 
is retained by the Society snd eneditt’d to the Fund in the 
puhlisdird list of donors and iubacribf rs a cuntrihution 
fmm the architect who has insnred. 

SLnoc the Inanmnce Scheme hnfi started, the skim of 
£ioo>ocio ha» p.isscd thruujsh die agency oi the Society, 
which has received in eoinmissinn cluae on jCiao. In 
addiiion, nearly has been rctumtid in neba^. 

These ffgui-rt, though encouraping, are natt it is con¬ 
sidered, proportionate to the number uf architects now 
practising in lbi& coLinixy. The Architects' Benevolent 
Society urgently need'^ money ; and while appreciating 
the extent to which archileet* in the ordinary way support 
it with BubscripHcins and donatinns, the Society does at 
the same time appeal to them for their support in the effort 
it is nmv making ihrocigh its Insurance Scheme to help 
itself. A jTi^ooo Life Aasm-ance brio^ in fliulf 

nf which ia. returned as tebaid the first yrar, and £i lyj- 
2ii. in subsequent years ; a mo tor car policy for 
brings in two gumeas ; end a jl^i^ooo Fire policy effected 
Through the agency of the Society brings in the small 
jiniounl of 7 j, : BO ihnt obviously before any real 

benefit is fell to the Fund, it w'ill be ntcesaary for a very 
large rmmher tif people to give their insuninccis. 

PurTiculurs of any Ictiid. of ptiliey will be sent hy return 
ot pOKt^on. application to the Secretary of the Benevolent 
Society, g Conduit Street* London, W. Fcutcards of 
enquiry are hi ill coming in without signniurt* and any 
architect who haa not yet received the information he 
asked f[]r is requested to he good enough to forward hifi 
tumr and aildre^js. 


[HE A.A. PANTOAIIMF. 

'nn* title of [he Architectural MiociaiiDii'!i paniomime 
thmycar is” Guffaw* or the Double Elephant and Canffe 
which will be played ill the Urge gallery of the R l.H.A. 
on December ibc lyth, r^ith* lyth and joth at 8 p.m„ 
with matinee^ on the iSth and i^lh. It la hoped; r i 
there will lie: a good attendance at each performance, 
the pantomime nn doubt providing the parndijes of 
individuaL and cvctita wdtich h3>T proved so amusing iti 
the performances of prevtotm years. ‘Vhxi prices of the 
tickets are 3/- 5/9 « ft- enternniunent 

nil!;, and mav be obtained from Miss Ritiffi 34 Bedford 
Square. An additional rraaon tor the success 

of the pantotiiimc i* tluit the profits wilt he hnndL-a oter 
to the Architect?^ BcncTOletil Smaety* 


' ro W_V PL A N'N J S G* 

ExTRAt-T^ FHOll THE ANNUAU ftEPCmr OF THE MiSl.STRV 
UJ: HFALTII FOH 1923-19^4. 

'riiai the subject of Town PlanniHH should have been 
promoted tu a position in which that section of the Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health i* piibliehcd as* separate 
While Paper, in evidence nnt only of the impartance 
attached to ii by tho Ministry itself, but of the w'ldcncd 
interest now taken by Local Authorities and others- 'I'hc 
truth of thijt will be readily perceived even by a coauni 
glance 01 the Extmcts fram the Report. There were no I cits 
ihun 360 schemes in various stages of prepanition nr in 
operatiem uii 31 March last covering an area of nearly il 
nullioaacre*. 'llioLigh these tigureaare not unsatisfactory, 
the same camiot altogether he said nf the progress made 
with schemes after the initial Btci;>s have been takrn. 

-An apologetic note i* at the outset of the Report mounded 
on bchnlf of Local Authorities on account of ihrir preoccu- 
patioEi with the unemployment problem, but it is juat pos¬ 
sible that sonic strengthening of the central at a IT might 
iUfsiRt in fettiiiviiig dcLtys. fur while fourteen " prelittiittary 
a.tulement5 *’ received approval during the year under re¬ 
view twcniy-nine were atiH with the Miniatry under con- 
sidenition. It may surprise hoiuc also tij learn that not 
more than thirteen schemes (including one amending 
ichcme) axe at the present rime in operation, Tlkeae and 
odher particulars of b statiaiieoJ nature are given in a aeries 
of cEearly compileLt appundic-es to the Report w'hidi are 
wTjrthy of study, especially by local Architectural Societies, 
who should be alive to the upportuniiics which a Town 
Planning Scheme offers to secure, amongst other things, 
the preservation of objects nf urchitcefura] and antiquarian 
interest. The .Act of iqoff cuntemplotcs ardhiicctural 
bodies and other interested |>er?ons being consulted and it 
would be interesting to know how many of the Local 
Authorities mentioned in the Report as hav mg schemes uu 
hand h^vc been approiichied with this object. 

Thoiic who fear the hotd-up of building development 
pending the prcpnniticjn oF a scheme H.vill note wdtb satis¬ 
faction the deLetuainatlon of the .Ministry to do all it 
cart to avoid delay or hard]:hip by meiin.» of interim 
development orders und safeituardi aijairtut caprieiuti* 
decisinna of a Lociil Aulhority by appeal to the Ministry. 
There ought, indeed, in practice tq be no difhculflcs. 
Some Intemating cxaniplcs of dccisiotis y-iven on appeal 
arc referred TO in the Report. 

The information as to the progress of Regional PLajirting 
19 distinctly hopeful, and it is perhaps in connection with 
Joint Town Planning Comimttees that arehiiects os a ttody 
can best use their inffuunce and experience, ox has prov'ed 
to be the case nt Mancheatcr, when- ninety Local .^uthori- 
ric?i are co-qpetaijng in ihc main Features of a joint 
Rchcnie. The North of England is well to the lore in this 
desirabk' methiiKi of pn'xxdure and the Midlands are al¬ 
most cnniplctcly covered by regional comituttees, but 
Greater lotndon and the home counties appear to be slow 
in taking action. .All wiw have tu deal with "Inwo Planning 
Schemes realise hotv essential it is to consider every ojtpcct 
of them from beyond the limits of local govenvnicni boun- 
diuriefl, but it is to be hopc-d that regional committee* will 
not prolong their enquiries to such an extent as to give 
excuse for undue delay in the prepamtion of individual 
Schemes. I- A\NK M. Elcooh [F.]. 
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Obituary 

Mr. JOHX SLA'I'ER. 

It is with vcr>' deep regret that we have to announce 
the death, on the i I>ecembcr, of Mr. John Slater, 
ex Vice-President R.I.B.A., after a sh<»rt illness. 
His funeral took place at Colder*s Green crcmatoriuni 
on the 4th. Amongst the members of the Institute 
at the funeral ceremony were Sir John Burnet, A.R..A,, 
Sir Henry Tanner, .Mr. H. V'. Ashley, Mr, E. P. 
Warren, Sir. Ixmis .Ambler, Mr. W.’.\. Pile, Mr. 
Max Clarke, Mr. H. D. Searlcs-Wood, Mr. \V, C. 
Hunt, Mr. .Stanley Hamp, Mr. A. MobcrIey and Mr. 
Ian Mac.AIister (Secretary R. 1 .B..A.). An obituary 
notice by Mr. Paul Waterhouse will be published in 
the next issue of the Journa/. 

THE LAIT, THOMAS WINDER [Lict-ntwte]. 

Mr. Thomas Winder died in a nursing home at l*ly- 
muuth on i May 1924. He was 67 years of age. and for 
about four years had lived at ITiurlestonc .Sands, .^uth 
l 3 evon. 

He was the eldest son of the late Mr. Edmund Winder, 
and was educated at the Shcthcld Grammar Schf>ol. In 
1871 he entered the Duke of Norfolk’s Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire Estates Office and there spent the whole of his 
professioruil career of nearly fifty years. In 18S1 he was 
appointed surseyor to the Yorkshire estates of the Earl of 
Effingham, and in 1H98 he became agent for these estates. 
In 1K9Q—after the death of his father, who spent fifty-two 
years in the Estates Office of the Duke of Norfolk—he 
succeeded to the position of surveyor to the Duke’s 
estates in Yorkshire and f>erhyshlrc. 

Mr. Winder was an .Associate Member of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers, a Member of the .Society of Archi¬ 
tects and a Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. For many years he was a member of the 
Council of the Sheffield Society of Architects, and, by 
regular attendance and helpful counsel, rendered \*aluahle 
service in promoting the interests of the members. 

He carried out much architectural work upon the 
estates with which he was connected ; he also designed 
and executed extensive additions to the Shrewsbuiy- 
Hospital. He took a great interest in the old buildings 
which came under his control, ond embodied some of his 
impressions in a lecture he gave before the Sheffield 
Society of Architects on it February i8«>6, upon 
” Local Half-timber Buildings ”; he also gave the 
follow’ing lectures before the Society—12 .March igo8, 

“ Feudal 'renures,** and 13 januar>’ 1910, Sheffield 
from Early to Commonwealth ’rimes." 

Mr. Winder published a hmdbook upon the Sheffield 
Manor I louse, and contributed aniclcs to various publica¬ 
tions upon antiquarian topics. I le also wrote a book upon 
■* Farm Buildings," a subject upon which he had great 
practical cxpcrimcc. Amongst his other publications were 
" .An f )ld Ecclesfield Diaiw*,’’ and " T’Hcft an* Blades o’ 
Shevvield," a collection of dialect atones and antiquanan 
pipers. 


He was one of the founders of the Hunter .Archieolo- 
^«l Society and seized upon its Committee until hr left 
.Sheffield. He gave numerous lectures before its members 
and contributed articles to its “ Transactions." 

WALTER SHAW [Licrntiate]. 

Air. Shaw, of Northampton, died on 4 November in his 
71st year. He commenced his long career in the offices 
of the late Edmund Law and was associated with him 
between twenty ar^ thirty years. He afterwards entered 
mto partnership with the late John Ingman, and for four 
or fii-e years they wen: concerned as architects in a numbet 
of private resideno^s and such public buildings as the 
Alasonic Hall, Friendly Societies’ Institute, etc. From 
the termination of this partnership .Mr. Shaw practised 
alone, and in addition to domestic architecture, he was 
concerned in ^ one or two large street improixment 
schemes, certain church restoration work, and latterly a 
considerable amount of suixeying work on the develop¬ 
ment of new estates and as architect to new housing 
schemes. Air. Shaw has left behind him a large number of 
sketch books devoted to ecclesiastical art. 


Notes from the Minutes of the 
Council Meeting 

NOVEAIBER 17TH. 1924; 

.ARCHITETmtAL COHVRIGirT. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee it was decided to inform the Board of 
T rude, in reply to the Board's request for the obser¬ 
vations of the R.Lli.A. as to the desirability or otherwise 
of introducing legislation for the purpose of setting up 
■ Statutory Register of Copyright, that in the opinion 
of the Council it was desirable that legislation should 
be introduced for the purpose of setting up a Statutory 
Register of Copyright, pro%'ided that assuran^s are 
obtained that the rights granted under the Copyright 
.Act of 1911 are not affected in any w'ay. 

RirilMOND Bkiikje. 

Reports were received from the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee ond the Town Planning Committee on the subject 
of the proposed widening of Richmond Bndge, and it 
was decided to take steps to call the attention of the 
authorities concerned to the undesirability of widening 
the bridge and the necessity of a broad'consideration 
of tlw whole question of new bridges over the 7’hames 
outside the County of I..ondnn. 

British Archittcts* Contehfnit, 1925. 

Dn the recommendation of the .Allied .Societies’ 
Conference, the offer of the Northern .Architectural 
.Association to organise the Conference in their prm'inte 
in 1925 was cordially accepted. 

Housing Foss Thibitval. 

'Phe Tribunal presented its final Report on its work 
since its appointment in 1922, and in releasing the 
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XOTTCES 


Tribuncil trmn iia duties theCftimcil passed a very cordial 
%'ote of thanks to the memberfi of the TrihuruJ for ihtir 
mdefati^&hte attd iiuccessfu] lubcHjrii in the intcreats 
of the profession. 

At'PL.ICATION'a FOR 

IV appiicationa of ihjtte candidates for the Fdtawahip 
anil ten candidates for the .Aafiociaieshtp were approrecl 
and ordered to be puhlishcdl in the Jovimal. 

RESIGNAT^tJ^. 

■|'he resignatinti of Mr. H. S. de BertoiLuno (Licentiate) 
\raa accepted ^A'llh regret. 


Notices 


THK FOLTRTH GENLHAL MRfrrLVG. 

"fhe Fourth General Meeting (Ordirwr^l of the Scesion 
ig24-25 tviM be held on Monday^ 15 December^ at 
M p.ni., for the fallowing purpnaes :— 

To read the Nlinutes of the meeting held oiii i December 
T<)24; fomially to admit memhere aiiending fsar the 
first time since their election i to nemninate i:andidatE;!i 
for memberahip [Election 5 January' 19:15)- 
'I'n read the follnwmiJ Paper t " Shop Frents and 
their Treatment," by Arthur J. Dai-is fF.], 

ELECTION OK MEMBERS, 2 MARCH 10^5 
-‘\sii4iciateii who are eligible and dcairtsua of trans- 
ferring to the Fellowship ciaBS are reminded that if they 
wiiih to take ad vantage uf the election to take place on 
the 2 Mareh 1925, they should nend the necessary nomi¬ 
nation forms to f"hc Secretary not later than 23 December 
191+. 

SCkVEVING INSTRUMENTS FOR HIRE 
A member hasi most generously placed at the disposal 
of the R.l.U.A, H wry good dumpy Icvd, tripod and staff, 
and aLio a good theodolite and tripod. 

These instrument!) being a somewhat tspcnsiw part 
of the equipment of an orchiteet's nflfice, it is felt thm 
many members oiay he glad of an opportunity to t^c 
[hcFTi on loan. Members or Licentiates who dy*s^« 
loan of these jnstrumetits aknuld apply to the secre¬ 
tary R-I-B.A. staling for bow long thjiy will be required. 
A fiiSTTiinal fee to cover the cost of adjustment from ttme 
tn time will he eharged- 


R.I,B,A. JOURNAL .AT REDUCED R.\TES. 
ArningcTnents hflve been made fin" the supply nf the 
R.l.B.A JOUKNAI. (post free) to memlKts of the AUilU 
Societies who are not members uf the R.l.BA. at a 
•ipcciallv red'ueed aubscription of li-t- ci year, sc 

who vi-ish to take advantage of this arrangement are 
requested to send their names to the Secretary or tne 
R.l.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.t, 

warning TO MEMBERS, 

.Membcra sending nmiittaocca by postal order for sub- 
scriptinn.s or Institute publltitinns are warned nl the 
oecessity of complying with Tost fJfficc Rcgubniot^ 
mih regard to this method of payment. Postal orders 
abould be made payable to the Secretary Rd-BA, utia 
crossed. 


Sr 


Competitions 

UGANDA ILMLAVAA’ NEW OFFICE, NAIROBI. 

-Apply to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 MUi- 
bank, M^eatminsier, S.W,l. Closing date for receiving 
designs, iS February 1925, Assessor: Mr, William Dunn, 
F.R.l.BA. Deposit jCi ts. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE KONINGINNE 
bridge, ROTTERDAM. 

With reference to the announcement of this oompeniiofr 
lit a recent issue of the JoURS'Ai-, His Majesty's Consul- 
Gcneral at RotteTdam has infoimed the Department of 
Oi-ersea-i I'radc that he has reccN-ed from the Rotterdam 
municipal authorities a series of 72 qucstiians and answers 
amplifying and explaining the technical points which 
arise in connection with the plans. 

As a tramlation would involve considerable time end 
difficulty Hia Majesty's Consul-General auggesta that 
any BHtiiih firm desiring a7>ecific information on the. 
subject should commii ni cat t with bim direct. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING 

The Imperial War Groves Cornmission desire Mentbers 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be reminded That 
application!! to take part in the above Coinpctitiun from 
persona pther than those had sigmfied their intention 
of coropeiing on or before i January 1914 cannot be coji- 
lidered. Due notice of this regulation was publiabed in 
the Fmfcssiotiol Press on various occasions during August, 
ind. September* 19^3. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Apply to The GtuidJ Secretary, FTeemBsons* MsU, 
Gtctii Queen Streer, W.C.a. Last day for applying (trr 
conditiDni, August t 9 H- EVeptiait, £i is. Closing 
date for receiving designs, 1 May 1925. As5C5snr5 t 
S ir Edwin Lutyena, R,A. t^.] (appointed by the 
President); Mr. Walter Cave [FJ, Mr. A. Bum err 
Brown, F.S.I. 

MANCHESTER ART GALLERA'. 

Apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Closing date for receiving designs* 40 January 1945. 
As^ssor^i: Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.SA, [F,], Professor 
C, H- Reilly, 0,B.E. [F.], Mr. Percy S. Worthington, 
IJti.D., F.SA. IF.I 


UMVERSTTA <>F LONTDON* UNIA^RSITV ITOL- 
LEGE. 

Ant^inTECTURt EN TBAXCK SCHUlARiiHJPtii, 

Fiftceti Entranor fSribalaTiiblps Jin!d EKhibitions are 
available for award to Students erttcring Univcinsitj' Col¬ 
lege, London, in Ocnaber, 1915. Two nf ihe^ie arc 
tenable in the Bartlett School of .Architecture. Three 
others are available In any faculty of the College or m 
the Sichcwl of Arebitecturt. Full particulars regarding 
all the Scbolsrshipa and Eidiibiuomi may be obtained 
on applicttioTi to the S^ecretary of the College. 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHITliCTURE. UNIVEKSITV Vh 
CAMl5RIDi»E 

Tilt li,Kinl of Aichlloctual Studin ul thr L'niv-cnlty un- tirr- 
to apphcalii^ fm the app.4ritnient of an .WUunt 

to Ihf Master of the School. Expenenre in arrhiier jurat teaching 
and hmh prafcMional atlainmeut are requirrd. TTw lulaxT will Le 
1359 annoin, «xclu*ive of remuncntioti lor dutiea aerlnnurd 
durmg thr Ljiif VauticKi Tenn, with libertv to practn^^ ^Bl.Jrc t 
tti thr fall irqutrcmrntB of the School. 

AppUcatiewe with copien of tr&tinioaialB should Lr M-nt to the 
of tbr Boaid .d Anrhitrt fund Stu«li«, Mr Edward 
ftuUoufh Oonviflr and Caiu» CoUege, Can)bnd«r, Iwforr i JanuarA 
«* »on -*•» poesibU after the be«inii}ni 

of the Lent Term, 

VI . MESSRS. GRANT ANT) GOODCHllTi, 

Ettate Office. Cardiff, has taken Into tiartiwnhin to hi% Ouar 
Stirrt praetKt Mr, W. GoodiAild. A.R.j.It .A.. and (hr hnirwUl 
hrtiieforlh Iw known a» “ Grant and GuudrhUd.*' 

V. I. ^OMMEXCEME.ST OF PRACTICE 

X * coiowmwd practice at i Hare 

Limrt, Tciiipti’, E.(..4 Telrpliooc : Cent. 3947. 

0 0.0. roAOJITOR WANTED 
r K,I lt_A.. publir tchool ami univenitjr, with fa»rlv eoud l»ut 
ipasnuHlic petite, wants to ahare hU own «r oUirr tiffi^ with 
kindred spirit cm prtncipiea of niutuaj aid.—Apply Rox o?4t. 
r;o Srcrrlary R.I.R.A , 9 Conduit Street, W.i, * ^ ^ 

APPOINTMENT WAN’TEL*. 

Liccmt^te with thorough knowled^ of rla»ir dn»ign. Ortail 
and draughtsmanship Would render aKistaiueoniiiiportant co»ui>r. 
tition or other wiyk and lake niana|tem«ul «l staff and work — 
.\pply Box 34*3,c,'oSr«aetirr R I BX. 9Conduit Street, W.r 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION*. 

hia offices in ewd position in West- 

bTn t If *pP*y No. jrr4. c oTbe Sreretarr 

R.I.B..\.. 9 Conduit Slrtel. LotMioit. W.i. 


Minutes III 


At the Third Gen^ Meeting (Busincas) of the .Session 
1924-1925. Md on Monday, i l^eccmber 1924, at 8 pjn.. 

Gotch. F.S-A., Preaident. in the Chair. 

The Mtti^ncc hook was signed by 7 Fellows (including i 
members of the Council) and 9 Associates. 

The .Minutes of the Meeting held on 17 November 1924 
Itav^ b^ published in the Jouilnal. were taken as read 
confirmed, and signed by the C*hairman 

ITte Hon. .Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members :— 

.Mr, Hcnr> Perkrn, elected Fellow 1891. 

Mr. Roberr Fabian Russell, elected Fellow 1887. 

A/thur Herbert Belcher, elected .Associate 1882 

Mr. 1 . EUershaw. elected Ucentiate 1911 . 

Also of Mr. John William Dennison, elected Associate 
1^. bellow 1H71 and traiuferred to the list of 
Retired Felloww ui 1891^, and at the time of his decease, 
the oldest member on the Rolls of the R I BoA 
and It was I^i viir. t^t the regrets of the Rov^l Institute for 
the loM of these members be reconied in the mmutes, and u 
I^UtTvS condolence be ciwivcycd to their 

^*be following candidates for membership were elected bv 
show of hands : • 

AS FEI.LOW.S (20). 

AHcitEn-BcTUAv : .Aimiiru [A, 1920J 
Bigcs : Alfred Easnsr [.-I. igoaj. 

CATtit^: William D’Arcv lA. 1909J, -Salrsburv, S. 

Rhodesia. 


CuixiEORD : Leo.n.aiuj Artiu m. F.S.I, fW. 1914J. 

Dawson^ John (.d. 1907J, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Hake : Gt v ^nnk Gordon [A. igt ij. Brisiol. ' 

Co. Durham. 

Kniuht : Edward Frost [.-1. 1899], Parkstonc, Dorset 
L^hbridcr : James Montun [J. 1903] 

Thom^ Forbes [A. 1903], Edinburgh. 
MnMEi.L: Harold Franiclvn f.4. 1906]. 

Nott ; Gborge [.*1. 1907], Iveicester. 

Owen : \\ ilfrid Scorrar. MA.. PJ^.S.l. [.d. igiil 
PtooTT : Richard Mol-ntfobd, M.C. [A. lonl 
Rirutv ; CcoRic Gl'rney (. 4 . 1914], Shanghai. 

SMITH : Jamk [^, 1906]. Buenos Aires. Aigcntiive. 
Thornton : Harold, B.A. [A rgilj, Dewsbury. 

Ioy: SiDNEv , FiJA [, 4 . 1923J. 

W eix-h : Heiuiert .AimnrK f.4. 1911]. 

WmiNiiAi.i. ; Edward Box. F S.I. (. 4 . 1894]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (15). 

BcuTcm w : Shirlev Lanmiier (FVirfl/ £xom/na/i^ 1 . 

Blvke : John Patru-k, P AS ). (S^a/ £rami„a/uml 
Braden : kEmi .Arnold fSprfta/ IVar ExaminaHoti]. 
BRioKTrFF : CriMiLEB Henry [FtmU ExurntaafumJ. 

J^rBELL; ARC]nRAi.D AioYstair Vivian [Spreia/ Exominat/oml 
Carelem : Sefton Stocvford [SprtiaJ Exarntfudfionh 
Cobb : Robert STAsmy . M C.[Sfixr,a/Etnm,tu/ionlN»hobi, 
Kenya Colony. 

Croopra: CawleV Mijl^. M C.. .M A.Ox.m [Sp^o/ IfW 
cxuMnmrrtoitJ. 

de m'RciiT Robert Stanley [Sprria/ UW Eraim,MtioHl 
ramham, Surrey. 

Ky*k . Cecil George \N ili.iam [EinaJ Examinahun] , 

Geeson : .Alfred Godwin [S^ertu/ Examination], Leicester, 
Hodcb . Aijued Wai.ter (Eina/ £!xaiir/iM/ioRl, Exeter. 

Rhlv t Eric [Sperwr/ Exannnation]. Helfast. 

\1LMN ; Jamcv .Molllhon (Sptaai Exonurnttion], Dalkeith, 
Scotland. 

AS HOX. associates (6). 

B^owtn ; F11A.NK. R_A.. RJ>.E.. Hon. R.S.A. 

MacIjSC^ ; Eric Robert Dalry'mplb. C 3 Jt., Director of 
the Victoria and .Albert Museum. 

Sqoihk : JoiLN CoLUNcat. 

Wal^n: Sia Cuarus, Litt.D., L H.D,. Ph.D., Director of 
Ftrrwilham .Museum and Slade Professor of Fine Ans 
Cambridge. ’ 

\S W 4 J: Jos^h, M.A., Vice-Chancellor of Universitvof Oxford . 

1 erbury : FayNcu Rowtoind. 

AS HON. CORK MEMBER (1 j. 

OspiERp : Raknar, Professur at the Royal Academy of Art. 
Sweden. 

Mr. FrancisHTOper [F*.] moved, and Mr. 11 . 1 ). Scarles-Wiuvd 
^conuMg the following RrMlution of which dur notice 
had l>ccn K^ven : 

** To request the Council to consider and if thought 
c ° Master Builders* .Association and 

the Building Tradf» ITnion and to offer any assistance 
deemed suiteblr in furthering the training of craft 
apprentices. 

After several members had contributed to the discuasiun tae 
Resolution was passed unanimously. 

The meeting closed at 9 jo p jn. 

R.LBA JOURNAL. 

Da/et oj Publication.— 8th, 22nd .November; fitk 
20ih Dec^ber. 1925 : xoth, 24th January; 7th, 21st Fcb- 

AP”‘J 9 th, 23rd May; 
lyih’oJ^bi^”** ***’^“^' * 5 ih August; igth September; 
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Sir Aston Webb’s Retirement from the Presidency 

of the Royal Academy 

nv SIR D. Y. CAMERON, LL.D., R.A. 


T he retiral of Sir .Aston VV>bb from the 
presidency of the Royal Academy, after six 
years of strenuous service, brings to an end 
a term of more than usual activity and progress. 
Elected unanimously, to succeed the late Sir 
Edward J. Poynter in 1918, shortly after the 
conclusion of the Great War, and at a time when 
old institutions required new life and a new outlook. 
Sir Aston entered with singularly open mind into 
the pressing duties and problems which aw'aited 
him. For several months previous to his election, 
a Committee of the .Academy had been sitting in 
earnest consideration of much desired and essential 
reforms, and he, at the time treasurer, w'as one of 
its most active members, gi%ing unstintedly of 
his ripe experience to the solution of questions, 
long pondered, long delayed. One of the out¬ 
standing results of this Reform Committee’s efforts 
was the drafting of a law making the retiral of 
members incumbent at the age of seventy-five 
in order to accelerate promotion from associate 
rank, and thus ensure the senior order of member¬ 
ship an accession of new* men In the fullness of their 
strength. No change of this kind can take place 
without removing some on whom age has left 
no marks, hence there have been members raised 
to *' Senior Academician ” rank though still full 
ol activity. This new law has removed Sir .Aston 
Webb from the Presidency, with his mental ener¬ 
gies unabated, his understanding alert and un¬ 
dimmed, and his eyes still open to the new’ visions 
of a new' age. 

To those who have had the privilege of close 
intercourse and co-operation with him,, it is a 
matter of the deepest regret that his occupancy 
D 


of the chair is at an end, during the years of which 
his unselfish and uncea.sing labours have called 
forth love and loyalty in full measure. .All those 
who have the highest interests of the Academy at 
heart, all who know its great past, and hope for 
its still greater future, recognise how well Sir 
.Aston has run his race, and how w*iscly he has 
guided its affairs, w'hen errors and false steps 
might so easily have occurred, and w’ould certainly 
have done so under a less wary and experienced 
chief. 

With wide know'ledge of men and business, he 
assumed office when probably no painter (all 
former P.R..A-*8 have been painters) would have 
been acceptable to the varied groups of men to be 
found in the Academy. In how many cases he has 
allured the conserv’ative mind to light and courage, 
and restrained those who, forgetting for the 
moment the things which lay behind, were pressing 
on to things before—flushed w’ith the fevered 
atmosphere of those after-war years and as likely 
to destroy as to build up I He has been a bridge 
across the gulf which divided men, and has held 
the members together in good hope and fcllow'ship 
for the years to come, when the value of his 
presidency will be, if possible, more fully 
recognised. 

It requires a man of many parts to infuse new 
blood and new* ideas into old institutions, the 
wheels of which tend to be clogged with an un¬ 
reasoning conscr\*atism opposed to all change 
and the moving spirit of a new age. Sir .Aston 
Webb possessed the progressive, catholic outlo<}k, 
and has been instrumental, with the necessary help 
of others, in opening as had never been previously 
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done—the great gates of Burlington House to 
men who, otherwise, would have found them for 
ever closed, He has not been heedless of the old 
sentiments and arguments of those of s former 
tradition, still members, btit at the same time he 
has Inclined his car to the calls of new impulses 
and new outlooks, with the result that the Academy 
by its elections has shown a catholicity greatly 
to be cummendtd, and in the view of artists 
established itself in a place far different from that 
of si3« years ago. New life cannot be stemmed, 
and the future is for the young with wings of 
liberty on which to rise. The President saw those 
movings when rtthers failed to do so, and he 
apprehendeti those words of Hisraeli, The youth 
of a nation are the trustees of posterity." 

In his time the Galleries have been placed at 
the disposal of outside societies of painters and 
craftsmen—at home and from the DciminionsH 
Consequently the Academy, ao long condemned 
and execrated as narrow' and exclusive, has become 
the emancipated and welciiming home of all the 
Arts. 

Observant stiidenis of the Royal Academy and 
countless visitors to its exhibitions have not been 
slow to notice the change in the hanging of 
pictures and placing of sculpture* No longer arc 
the former in excess ; no longer piled ateep and 
massy, close and liigh "; no longer is the sculpture 
crowded indiscriminately into inadequate space* 
These reforms in exhibitions have been carried 
uul by the " lianging committees,” but would have 
been impossible had the latter not been sustained 
by the zeal of the President for all concerning finer 
a^aiigement of lines and masses. 

Jn other fields of Academy life Sir .Aston has 


shown his hand very clearly. In response to his 
invitation the initial meetings of what is now known 
as “ The Royal Commission of the Fine .'*^rts ” 
took place at the Academy, and he has also given 
time and thought lo the Committee of Investiga¬ 
tion into the questions of artists' colours and 
materials and the preservation of old pictures. 
Space forbids the recalling of all his activities 
during these six memorable years of his presidency, 
to quicken life in the *\cademy and bring it into 
fuller accord with the thought, outlook, and 
expectation of our time. So admirably and so 
wisely has he acted that most, if nut all, of the 
acrimonious critieiam levelled against every- action 
of the Academy has ceased, and given place to more 
generous appreciation of its efforts to befriend the 
arts in general, and the administration of its great 
schools and charities and public responsibilities. 

This is not the time or occasion to deal with Sir 
Aston Webb’s life work in .Architecture and 
National Services, but whoever in the future 
writes the history of the Royal Academy must 
devote along chapter to the works of the Architect 
Prestdent who* throughout sbi of the most rest less 
and perplexing years of our country’s history, 
presided over its affairx with high capacity Jmd 
integrity, with unfailing courtesy and impartiality, 
ami with tireless assiduity and devotion, even 
when, more than once, the cloud of sickness w'as 
upun him and the shadow of trouble overtook 

Finally, the presidency of Sir Aston W ebb ^the 
eleventh of his line — has been more marked by 
progress than any similar period since the 
Academy was founded by the King in 176S under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 













Fig. 4 


When the ^Iler>- u reccix-ins cqiuU light from both 
skylights— PiruJo-Top^Side-L'ghuJ. Reflections in 
glazcNd pictures on both liUes very pronounced. 



Fig. 5 


Wlien the skylights on the cast aide were closed, form¬ 
ing an imperfect MoJifieJ-Top-Suig-Lighted aallety, in 
which the reflectionsof the opposite pictures were nearly 
oblitemtcd in the glazed pictures on the east aide. 

Mcssn. Smith Sc Brewer, Architects 


.Mahlav Extension, looking SJS.E., in the Fitzwiluam .MfSEUM, Cambiud<;r. 


Recent Observations and Tests on the Lighting of 
Picture Galleries and Museums 


BY S. HURST 

S INCE the publication of the valuable scientific 
tests of the National Physical Laboratory — 
at the instance of Sir Frank Baines—and the publi¬ 
cation of my paper in the R.l.B.A. Journal of 9 Jan¬ 
uary 1923, much study has been given to this impor¬ 
tant subject, and 1 think it will be readily conceded 
that the top-side-lightcd system there advocated is 
gaining many adherents, not only in England but 
also in France and America. It is extremely gratify¬ 
ing to find that among the younger members of the 
profession there arc keen enthusiasts whose marked 
ability gives the greatest promise that in the immediate 
future all the art galleries and museums will be lighted 
in a scientific manner, and the present reproach re¬ 
moved. More than half the designs prepared for the 
Hull competition were based on this method, and 
among them were several of such high merit that any 
one of them if erected would have given distinction to 
any town. One gallery at the National Gallery of British 
Art is to be built on the lop-side-light s}’8tcm, and it ia 
being adopted at the old London County Hall for its 
con>*ersion into picture galleries. In France, for the 
new gallery at St. Quentin (Fig. 7),the architect has re¬ 
cognised the value of the system, and is erecting one of 
the small rooms in accordance with the section shown. 
I’hal the system appealed strongly to Lord Lever- 
hulmc is shown by the fact that after his visit to New 
Zealand he wrote, in reference to the Sarjeant Art 
Gallery’ at Wanganui, ** I was especially pleased with 


SE.AGER [FX 

the lighting of that gallery. I thought it most excellent, 
and exceptionally free from reflections in the pictures.” 

An Opportunity to Depart from TRAnmoN. 

The competition for the Manchester An Gallery 
gives a golden opportunity to break away entirely 
from the fatal grip of tradition, for in the conditions 
it is at last acknowledged that glared pictures can be 
exhibited without creating reflections—a most valu¬ 
able pronouncement, showing a remarkable advance of 
thought. The clauses state :— 

" Ver)' careful consideration must be given to the 
lighting of the galleries, and in top-lighted rooms 
the light should lie so devTsed that it is thrown mainly 
on the walls and not on the flwr and so as to avoid 
reflections in the ghiss of the pictures. 

” Artificial lighting should be arranged so that the 
source of light is as nearly as possible from the same 
direction as natural light and so that reflections arc 
avoided.” 

The goal has been set up. but it will uke a con¬ 
siderable amount of study, knowledge and ingenuity to 
reach it. All experiments strengthen the conviction 
that it is by the top-side-Ught system only that glazed 
pictures can be seen free from reflections, but this con¬ 
notes that in every gallery there must be only one 
source of light. This source must be irnTtsible to the 
spectator and must hav’e its maximum light directed 
on to the picture wall. This ” maximum light ” docs 
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SFCTION 

OF OAIJ-FRV "O" 
(pATudo-Top-Sidtf-Lightcd). 
PALACE OF ARl'S. 
WEMBLKY 

fShnwiuj.’' the cionditionjs nf 
hv u»e of opaque 
blinds) 


fFtc. i) 




- 


NOTES. 

b. — NriiFTkmUUiBL ri ibf. £WT-. dac mUk dlfUllcr fonn Ibe 1^11 JS the WluJow Ikwlt l.lM TtHuJ HuigP]. 

ir!—Thitf tfU' Qf i:pem4t4r wJup illlUj .at A (Unmni^t; ol B fL iiaUi. idttlUH. 

r It frmii iLfi fTf to Hhr vImhI teURt!, niHTkSRH tht poiilJnna *( th« luflwttw of tlie wtadoV^ mi tbB l^ictnir I^JW— 

(B] i(rhr?i*itluuf,(AJtrtflfl lti»T3dllW..r', ihnrt ltill 1h»1 tlie reflrctlim^ flt thf lidlMtow ifo fhnvr d 6 1[. fiklure »'hrD BiUtiuE nod a 7 H. JMclIrtT) 

f slmiinif og briulit ti^t trom d» iprttaint iiird liotfUlic |)ictDiT»™t tin! uptmiJtK mIJ, 

C^.-OtimiiM blind rolliNlicp. t\rti!iirJ«oilaiidCral1tiI«p, thftligblipp fPocti aw K^v^d..} X I J i ^.1 

'i'lirrrtflfT, In nbnjiiliCtliatl with Art C^-Jry ptllSS, IllM* hlmdi ^ve fOWipHf CWtroi of ijRfcilng tCrtwHUnm at any ttnw aJ i1b,> JnArpWJLletjt 
o[ ilull bt ill jv£lEJciC1j 

Tb(" alibvr irblw JHUrtwn <lf letLiOd tltOlMl (JlU ItTiui The dark JiortJbfi bJ irctioJi iJibwi Ihr 

ILriiletl by [lilMH tisfifp Ih#. iltrtWd Jine* willMii It imi iljiteeij by rcllrtled. tljint Dhlyp TliC- wnll 

the wLaU™ attuvni *i# Ushl btotm ihe mUb and on dda side WtMlU! 1>U mltahk J™- a5] biifflaMil 

ftoQT Ut Lr cbiar that u Ixith WinrfnwH werr rainidtil crftturFU, iabricniid datariiUfB UllllUtS U B«ll 

the rfilPrE rata wuuld be inmiiwJ nb it^rtitEtten IIL^I TV Lht itMlJrry COOtidtiLlB the Qiaest of the JJ^y 

ftoor hntDb JlwrT lipEtil winiUbrnniKleiilin tlmpdiittbnra,) CetiI] at Blnrt£iiB:tiaia. niB itaJJrtY ndebt 

iheiclDfr l%Hyf Hh! WUIiIpifC pcTibnbEittlyBlbaedij 
•ml the exbibltii ibinti^hoiiE ihe yallrry wuuIa 
be gnirctllY ia»[E al all tW»M- 


* TLiw ri’flerltns npfa™ ii 
IfriimrEl. to be rtftictl. fl 
it ll midib£il Ebte the rrdec- 
lEone riwin iurnpotlJEZb tbtliB 
■ncIbmUbn of tlHE pictbW. 


no! mejtn an lEitcnsc one ; it musi t>e capable of being 
re^ulatcii lo range between ^ and lo F.C-^ nttigp 
to which the eye ciin readily adjust itself—hut in every 
case it muet be ensured that the light uti the picture 
is the brightest light in the roDni,. 

That pictures in narrow rooms cjn be nearly per¬ 
fectly Ugiiied is proved hy Experiments made in the 
Wallace Colleetion* the Palace of Art in Wembley* and 
in the itcw narruiv Gallery of the Pitzwilliam 
Mii.«uni at Cambridge. In ail emes the reflections 
were reduced to siicb an extern by the adaptation 
of the translucent blinds -aa shown in the diagram of 
Wembley (Fig. i)—that the possibility of eliminating 
them altogether by the ujsc of kaleidoscopic glass and 
opaiiue blinds is clearly demonstrated. 


J emphatically plead fs^r the adoption, wherever 
possible^ of this most inexpensive and perfect control 
in all thrj«e gjllerics which hold, but do not ade¬ 
quately display, the world's masterpieces. Tlie ameni¬ 
ties of the gallerv' would not be interfered ivith. On 
the contrary, there would he a distinct gain in that 
the transient effect of sunlight wvjuld be securetl ut 
will. In each room one wall would alw'ays he rela¬ 
tively brighter than the other ' on this wall the glazed 
picture would be perfectly seen quite free from 
the reflcciions which now disfigure ihcm. In summer 
the east skylights wniild he closed in the morn in t and 
those on the west in the afternoon, but in winter, when 
all avaibbic light is required, this arrangemciir w'ould 
be reversedn, 
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Classification of Systems* 0 *) 

Gi'tlLerics have lately teen designed and jire in course 
uf erection for ivhich it ib claimed that they are in 
accordance with the top-sidc-lijjht sysieniT hut tlu& 
name cannot he to any system of lighting which 

has skylights or high windows on both S]’<les of the riKiin 
or gallery. It is true the pictures on both sides of (hr 
room would be well lighted, but the brightly illu- 
irdnatcd walls would themselves become secondary 
sources ot Eight and be reflected In the oppcustiig 
piclirres unless the waJJa arc a auifideut distance apart 
to allow.' the refiections to he eEiminated by tilting. 
In narrow rooms;—all under 44 ft.—it is only the 
reflections in small pictures thai can be eliminated 
in this way. It is therefore necessary to tabulate and 
describe the different systents. 

1,— Top^iidi^iight, in which the one source of 
light —invhiblr to the tptefator —La directed on to the 
picture wall in such a ^vay that it is the brightest pan 
of the room. 

It may be carried out in various ways^ —■ 

(A) 'I’hc corridor system, having the gallery on Else 
one side only as in my sketch for the Kt. Quenrtn 
Musenni (Fig* 7), and in the 19^3 paper—the left- 
hand side of diagrams Eig. 0 and the lower part of 
E’ig, to, 

(0) With galleries on both sidesfif a central corridor, 
os in the upper part of Fig. 10, and in the ^SarjeanE 
Art Gallery^ Wanganui (Fig. t and Tllustrarion No. 3 
in the 1923 paper). In this ca$e fhe subdued light on 
the spectators prevents their reHeccions and the opj'ici- 
site walls arc far enough apart to enable the reflecrions 
of the pictures to be obliterated by firing the pictures 
on to Wall surfaces inclined Lit ciacily the necessary 
angle of inclinatEon calculated for the width helwteu 
the Walla and the desired height nf the picture line. 
At Wanganui the galleries arc dirided into bays, a ltd 
the distance between the outer 'wulJs is 44 ft,—two bays 
of ih ft. and a corridor of 12 ft. It should not be 
less. 

(C) The corridor may be eliminated if the ,‘iolid 
central ceiling remairt fFig. 3, 1933 paper). 1 have 
said on that diagram (reproduced from the 1912; paper) 
that the central space may be e.\tended or omitted. 
On making CAperimeiiis in gsllerie& I End thal if 
omitted redectiotiB would be dominant. Tins section 
cannot be regarded as top-aide-Iighted unless the 
^Ucry' be at least 44 feet wide as stated iHtder B. If 
it is narrower, it must be placed under No. 2. 

.Vo, 2,— Pseuda^Ti?pSiJp‘^t^igIit Ls certainly an appro¬ 
priate name to give to all those galleries which have 
the light directed on to the picture walls from I'^oth 
sides of the room and are capable of being convened 
into a modified top-side-Jighted rtioTri im each side 
in turn by the itse of ttpaque blinds as described in the 
section of the Puliiccof Art, Wernbley, Fig, 1, 


It matters not whether the light falls on ihe walls 
from the nearest skylighE^ as in tht tofn&idc-light 
(Division C), or falls on theni from the lighi on the 
opposite stile o( the nxirri — as in the Palace of Art— 
the effect is the same. In both cases opaque blinds 
would have to he used to gel rid of rcBeviionSpand they 
may there Eire well he placed in [he same class. 

Under tills heading there W'ould also be placed the 
side rooms of the Wallace Oil lection, one naiToiv room 
(No. 5) in tile National Gallery, the Water-Colour 
Roorns in the National Museum of Wales and the 
Southampton Art Gallery—all lantern-lighted rooms 
with solid ceilings, those rooms Like the .Archaic 
Greek Scidpture room (No, ta) at the British Museum, 
ivhiclt have their lights on both sides high up close 
to the ceiling, and the galleries for small pictures at 
VVanganui f llluBlniiion No, 3, 1923), 

iVo, 3 j Tfip-Lighitd . — Under this heading niutti he 
placed all [he galleries in which the lighting is directed 
on ti) the floor, whatever the form of the roof niay be. 
There arc many new galleries which have their sky¬ 
lights in the lower slopes of the roof as at the Wallace 
C!o1 lection, and I was hastily kd to believe that they 
cnulJ be tteafeJ in the same way, hut owing tn the 
llatness of the angle it is impossible, as 1 found by trial, 
to convert them into modibed top-side-lighted galleries 
by the uec of blinds. 

The new rooms in the Dulwich Gallery, Room 25, 
and ail the anulkr rooms at the National Gallery — 
with the exception of Room 5 — and many others which 
have the lights so placed^ are ha much top-lighted rooms 
as those—the great majority — which have a central 
skylight ivith or without ceiling Ijglits. In many costs 
very slight structural alterptlons would convert them 
into pseudo-tfip-side-lighted galleries to their very 
great advantage. 

Lighting Should be UNDEtt Conthol. 

Blinds are tioiv everywhere used, not for the purpose 
of controlling the source of light but for the purpOiie 
of shutting out the direct rays of the sun. They arc 
needed because ihc wTong kind of gla.'ia is universally 
used. 

KatcIJoscopic glass—or art gallery glass, as It should 
be named — and opaque blinds should always be in¬ 
serted, for apart from their use in DVcrcoming defects 
in present galleries they give Such perfect control over 
the lighting that any gallery can he used for any of 
the various cla&iies of exhibits included in a picture 
gallery nr museum, 

U inU!yt be remembered that pictures range from 
very light and delicate water-colours and pastels up 
to very dark oil colours characteristic of the Dutch 
and other schools. The light which would he suitable 
for the one would be wliolly unsuitable for the other. 
The sizes also vary from the funall miniatures and 
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iiuniaturc 4 ikc paintings requiring inspection ta 

the targe canvaacs which can be seen properly only 
at a considerable distance. Wliatever the tone nr size 
of the picture a light from one source la ncccssaiyi 
but for sculpture^ fumilurc* pottery and industrial 
art generally a well diffused top light modified by the 
pseudQ''tDp‘sid.eIight is essential. 

It ifl impossible to tell beforehand the number of 
exhibits that will be acquired in any eJass^ and it is 
therefore of the greatest importance that directors 
slimuld have in many rcioma the power to convert the 
pseudo-top-si tie-lighted rooms into modilied top¬ 
side-lighted ones and to diimnish or increase the 
light to any e^tteoi required in the nmanner already 
shown. 

Test at TitE VV.illlal'e Collel’Tjon, 

At the Wallace Collection on. a day when the stin 
was obscured sufficiently to give perfect dilftision of 
light the amount in the centre of the floor was to F.C,, 
and the light on both walls 5 F.C.: when the external 
light became bright enough to give zo F,C. on the 
centre of the floor the light on both walls wa^ 10 F.C., 
showing that the light on the walls varies in direct ptn- 
portion to that on the floor, and in both the centre 
of the floor waii the best lighted pan of the room 
(Illustration No» a). Because the light on the vvidls 
in relation to the floor was equal, therefore the refiec- 
tiona on both walls were of equal intensity, and as 
might be expected they were very prunounced—in 
30 me cases overpowering. 

blndcr these conditions of lightings the room^ quite 
unsuited for glazed pictures^ was rxccllcntly adapted 
for sculpture and general museum exhibits, w'hile un- 
glazed pictures could be seen on its walla without 
glitter. On obscuring the east lights the room >vas 
at once converted into an imperfect modified top-side- 
lighted one. The blinds being translucent allowed a 
certain amount of light to pass timmgh and prevented 
the full effect of the modified top-side-light from being 
seen, hut the stream of light from the western skylights 
altered the condition of Lighting to such an extent 
that the reflections of the pictures on the eastern side 
were so far obliterated that they did not interfere with 
the enjoyment of the picture, 

'Fhe light in the centre of the floor w'as now 7,5 F,C.» 
and the light on the bright eastern side at h feet from 
the floor was al&o 7.5 F.C., while at the same height 
on the western wall the light was z giving a 

relative pmponinn of 3.5 to i. 

Tests at the Palace oh Amt. 

Tesla were made at the Palace of Art, Wembley* 
when the sun was shining through the clear gla.^ on 
the weatern side* and the ra^'s were falling as a Inngi- 
tudinal strip about 2 feet wide in the centrv of the 
floor. The cast windows w'cre shielded by trans¬ 


lucent blinds* Therefore the west side was In shade 
and the east side in relatively bright light. On the 
floor In the shade on the western icide the meter 
recorded io 1 **C*—on the eastern side 50 F,C. 

The western wall liad an inieniilty of 15 F.C. and 
the eastern wal] the same as the eastern part of the 
floor, f.r.* 50 F.C. Even under the$e couditiuns of 
very excessive lighting the pictures did not appear to 
be over-lighted—though there waA M least five times 
more fight shining upon them lhan (here should have 
been, so readily does the eye accommodate itself to 
the varying degrees of intensity. Bright as it was* the 
relative brightness— 1 lo 3,3 —was very slightly differ¬ 
ent to (hat at the Wallace Collection iivhcn the light 
Oil the picture was 7.5 F,C, The same proportions 
produced ihe same results : the entire obLiteration of 
reflections in the lighter pictures* and in the dark 
ones they did not in *'iny ^vay interfere with the spec¬ 
tator's enjoyment* Under these circumstances it 
was interesting to see bow the spectators turned un¬ 
consciously to the well-lighted pictLires—enjoying 
them to the full —and passed out without realising that 
they had ignored the equally valuable but ill-lighted 
pictures (ill lighted* though T5 F.C. wim iipf^n them) 
hanging on the opposite w^all. Exactly the same effect 
was seen on a sunless day* when* of course* the F*C* 
was very much reducetl. 

From the above two tests it will be seen 1 hat whether 
a gallery be (JJider-lighttd, or much over-lighted, 
the effect is the same, for the result is dependent 
only nn the relation existing between the light on 
the opposile waJJa* Had it been possible to use 
^ipaque blinds o greater difference than. i to 3.3 
would have been obtained and the reflections entirely 
eliminated. 

Vahietv Essential hoi *4itTJSTHT EPFEtTr, 

It cannot he too often tnsieted on that in an art gallery 
and museum there should lie variety in. the size and 
forma of the galierie£, in the lighting effects, and in the 
colouring of i]ie walls and cedings. Nothing can he 
more depre^ing than a series of rectangular rooms 
lighted in the same way with the eternal and most 
miAckievouA white ceilings and friezes* Poverty of 
invention and Ltckof skill in design are seen Everv'whcrc, 
and in those cases where originality and breadth of 
riEion have lead to a pleasing plan the whole work m 
carried oulr with Such a total ignorance of the basic 
principles which should have been followed that 
nothing more thaEi an " architectural inutility " has 
reaultcd. 

Some buildings, though not fully successful, show a 
very marked ad'vance on w^hai has preceded them, and 
many contain germs of ideas which if flcicntifically 
developed will lead to an artistic auccess. The study 
nf all these is of the greatest possible value. 



The WAUJiiai CnLizcrujN (4] 'Fiie WAUjice Coixecttgin 
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(ij E$ide ruam looking nort^. Tlie piccufn 
NiMn 3 4k: 3 xvnr pboEDgi^phed uii i:lie 
wnll when bath skylij^htH were cxpaseil-^the 
rfXHi] thuH b^tng Pieuda-Tof>^Side-Ughtedt 
'[lu reSectimu wereovetpowerini;. 

(4} Skle rtKfm hfoking north. Picinrea 
Nos. S & 6 were phatosmphed when tlie 
wratem fllcylighta were partially closed by the 
U3« of rransl jcent blinds, conrerdni^the room 
inio an hnperfect i\if}diJitd-Tttp^Suie-Light *4 
one. The reFlecdofiS were considerably 
duced and would have been obliterated if the 
bllndt had been opaque. 
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The Marlav Winw, CASiJji{JHc:H. 

An interesung iHlvance has t>eert made in ihc .\tar|ay 
wing of the FilzwilUnm Museum^ Cambridge {Figs. 3, 
4 and 5)^ The ports just completed from the designs of 
Messrs, Smith and Brewer arc the upper and lower 
connecting galleries which ivilt form galleries 0/ com¬ 
munication between the present bnildings. and the Jarge 
Marlny block yet to he buiit. The advanec is sJiawn 
In the Upper gallety^ It ia 105 feet long and 24 feet 
wide^ of the plan and section shown in the illuAiration^ 
and is one of the most pleasing artd be$t lighted gal- 
tciics yet erected in this country. 

As nearly all the pictures are unglaited there is little 
trouble with rcfiectLons or glitter, but that it w'ould not 
he more suitable for glared pictures than the Wallace 
Collection and the Palace of Arts at VVcmhley st 
once shown by the experiments made, Fominalely 
nxy visit was n^ade on a bright sunny day (November 
15),^ The gallery runs S.S.E.-N.N.Wh,, and by 
10,45 ^hc sun u'as shinirvg obliquely on the western 
side. The blinds on that side are drawn throughout 
the day. They are buE in colour, shedding a distinct 
glow on the pictures on the eastern side, contrasting 
with the white light passing through the clear glass 
window's of the eastern side on to the wratem wall. 

I have Slated that the ordinaLry use of bHnda for 
shutting out the sun’s rays equalises the light and gives 
equal retiections on both sides of the room, Thi& was 
here proved. The intensity of light on the centre of 


the floor was jo F,C,. while on both walls it was 
exactly 20 FX, The hghl on the side walls of the 
bays ivas only 5 FX,, yet with this light,, as the photo¬ 
graph shows, the pictures could be well seen. The 
reflections in the few glared pictures on both the east 
and west svalls w^cre ver}‘ pronounced. 

At 245* w^heti the sun’s rays w'cre horizontal, and 
the sun was only bright enough to be comfortably 
looked at, the light on the floor, W'ith the wesiem sky¬ 
light still obscured, was 10 FX*—-the light on the 
eastern wall 5 FX. and on the west 8 F.C* The 
reflections were still pronounced* At 3 oVIock* wlieu 
the sun was too low to enter the room,, the western sky¬ 
lights were exposed and the light on the eastern wall 
was thus increased to 20 F*C,, while the Eght on the 
western walJ increased somewhat, but not enough to 
ohliterate reflections until the eastern skylight was 
obscured—then the light on the western w'all was 
reduced to 4 F*C. The light on the centre of the floor 
was constant at in F.C. and the glazed pictures on the 
eastern wall could be beautifully seen. Here the pro¬ 
portion is as 20 to 4 or 5 to i—great enough entirely to 
obliterate all reflections of pictures on the oppo4jit(r 
wall, and this although the picture was a very dark 
one and liad 0%'Cfpowcring reflectldiifl under ordinary 
conditions. 

It wnll be noticed in the views of the interior (Figs* 4 
and 5) that the formation of bays adds enormously to 
the artistic appearance of the gallery. None of the 
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edges r>f the picture frames arc scen^ but OJily the i-ista 
of the picturts on the prtijccting sides of the bays. 
These projectiuns stand out 5 ft. and have a 6-f(^t 
face, the mterioi^ fornung useful storerooms* 

The pJaiu rectangular room of 105 by 24 would 
have an area of feset and a length of hanging 

Surface of feet— 3 proportion of floor to wall length 

of to-2. With the bays as formed the length of hang¬ 
ing surface is increased to 377 feet and the proportion 
of floor to wall is reduced to 91 feet (including, more¬ 
over, eight stores each. 6 feet by 5 feet). 

The advantages of even a modifled bay system are 
obvious; there ate no decorative features—4he walls 
are prejtared for the hanging of pictures throughout, 
and their treatment has won the warmest praise from 
al] artfsts and critics who have seen it. 


was not a suggestion of reflections* The light 5 1 reamed 
over the tapestries from the brilliantlv lighted Sculpture 
Hall -the source of it hidden from the spectators — 
and while perfectly lighting the pictures allowed them 
■ to be seen from the relatively subdued light on the 
space next the tapestries in which the seats were 
placed. It was [^lerfect, and the curve of the galleiy- 
distinctly added to its charm, l’h,rough the opening 
on the left in the pholn is seen one of the niain gal¬ 
leries lighted w ith lop light and full of the faults w hich 
that method produces, 

P.^r.Ai3 DE3 Beaux ;\flTS. UnuasiiLs* 

This fine art gallery (illustration No. 8 , *933) 
affords an example of that falling short of complete 
Success which might have been obtained under the 



A must intcrcstimj Viample i,{ n p«rfecr Cup-iide-tlehtHi jjallcrv ; armneed 
us purr of the Salon 


Top-Sii?e-Light TiJE Gramj Falaip, Pahis. 

An excellent example of the varied way in which 
the top-side-light system may be carried out is seen 
in the illustration (Fig, 6) taken in the gallery of the 
Sculpture Hall during the Salon Exhibition, Pictures 
bad usually been exhibited on the inner wall of this 
gallery as shown in Fige. 13 and 14 (1923), but in that 
year a screen about 3 feet high w'as Exed on the outer 
side for the purpose of exhibiting tapestries, and the 
result was that the gallery Avas ttti mediately convened 
into the best lighted one in the whole exhibition* The 
greater number of the pictures Avere gTaaeJ and there 

D z 


condiiioFia crea(ed. There a vas the well-lighted central 
hall d^’oted to sculptitre and the upper side galJcries 
in Avhich the pictures could have been as well seen as 
at the Grand Palais if only the lighting problem had 
been carefully studied* All the conditions that arc 
required fur perfect lighting are there seen, but as It 

Stands jio glared piettj re could be cKhibited and the 
famous oil paintings ivhich hang on its Avails cannot 
be seen for the strong glitter upon them—id some 
mstaiices the glitter is avoided by tipping the picture# 
in a very crude manner and thus destroying the 
harmony Avhich should exist throughout. 
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It is, however, 3 splendid exampJe of passibilitjea^ 
and if taken as a starting point ivnuld undouhtedly lead 
to a great success. In order to create more perfect 
diffusion aud closer approximation to the conditions 
of exterior Lighting the roof should be nearly wholly■ 
of glass, as at the Grand PalaiB, but the light itself should 
be prc\'ciilcd from dazzling the spectator by being 
shielded with deep coffers as already suggested (illus¬ 
tration No, S, 1923)^ With j. lop-side-Jight for the 
galleries and an S-fodt screen or screen wait cm the 
outer edge a perfect gallery could be created on the 
most economical lines possible.. 

The fine effect gained when looking down from the 
galleries should not be w^holly lost, and baleoiucs 
could be formed in the centre of each side as rest and 
\'icw points. 

Side-Lighted moms are beneath the gaileries and 
additional top-lighted rooma lead oil from the galleries 
round the Stmlpture Hnlh 


National Porthait Gajxerv, 

This gallery is quoted always as iilustraiing m every 
particular what a gallery should not be, but bad as it is, 
there is one feature which is suggeative and might lead 
to artistic treatment. There is a room on a ^lezzaninc 
story at the top of the short flight of steps from the 
entrance which has arches opening on to a small room 
I'ontaining the portraits of the Generals of the Great 
^Var: the floor of this room is at the basement level, 
and its ceiling at the level of the mezzanine. It la top 
lighted, and therefore very ill lighted. Galleries ntight 
well be buHt on l^ath sides of such a mezzanine and 
the pictures effectively ’viewed from it. They ivould^ 
of Course, be lighted with top-side-light and would be 
especially suitabk for the exhihidon of large pictures - 
particularly large vertical ones. 

The cemtre of pictures /Ijuu/j/ be beloiv rather than 
above the horizontal. There are many large pictures- 
and pictures raised high above the eye—^which cannot 



.SUGGESTED GALLERY FOR .MLNIAI'URES AND SMALL 
P.AINTLNGS REQUIRING VERY CLOSE EXAMINATION 


H % Kenacrtf uWl 
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Section dr^wn by the Architect* M, Bioot, from sketch dcsijtn by 
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btr properly seen from tbe floor of rooms i wx are 
campcllexl to look up al them at an acute angle to our 
great discomfort^ amd a ruinous foreshortenjiig of the 
pictures—often to the extent of 135 degrees, and even 
more, 

Namrally the JJreetiort of our viaton is below the 
horizontal and it vriJI he found that it requires a slight 
effort to raise the eyes up to it: the ad^tional effort 
required in tnir galleries to lo^^k at picCurea much above 
the level of the eye accounts in some degree for the 
fatigue cKpcricnced. 

From the above examples it will be realised that the 
question of lighting is one affecting the very basis of 
the design and must be dearly in the mind of the 
designer from its incepdom 

H\TTUNrNG THE Ete : An ppom WesrMiNsrzit 

AnnEY. 

It may appear strange tliut we should fmd in West¬ 
minster Ahhey anything which ^vould help us in 
designing a picture gallery ; but there is at the eastern 
end of the Ambulatory a good illustration of the prin¬ 
ciple of attuning the eye to variety in the inteneities 
of Eighb The dark entrance to Henry VIPs Chapel, 
which Dean Stanley speaks of as "a solemn archi¬ 
tectural pause^" is of the gieatesi value in creating our 
Erripressions of tight on either side of it+ If we pass 
Tfiri!tugh it from the Ambulatory' the CImpel appears 
to be brilliantly revealed to us In all its magniiiccncc 
of arclutccturs and wealth of jmagerry\ while on descend- 
ittg [he steps we look into what appears to he a very 
well-lighted space. In which many architectural and 
histurical features combine to make it one of the most 
heitutiful of the more [ntioiate views in the Abbey, 
So valuable is tJiis diirkened entrance stairway In re¬ 
spect to the lighlingi that this brilliance o( effect was 
seen on a very dull day, when the exterior light was 
under 100 F,C, At that time the light in the Ambu¬ 
latory' was only 1 F.C. ; in the entrance .1 F.C,, and 
in the Chapel i F,C. ; therefore a spectator al the 
entrance would be in a*light having one-tenth of the 
intensity of the light on cither side i or, in other words, 
he enters a hght having ten times more intensity than 
that which he has passed through, and this fact enables 
h m — even in so low an intensity as 1 F,C,—to see the 
most minute details and read the smallest print with 
the greatest ease. The dimininhed light at the crossing 
between the N. transept and P<>ets^ Corner serv'cs the 
aaine useful purpose : there the light was ,25 F*C*, 
while the light all round it was f F,C., »□ that vre 
pass into a light in each direction four tiinea greater 
than that w'hich we ha^x left—it suffident difference 
to give the effect of execUeut lighting. On going from 
the nave into the western W'alfc of the Cloister the 
impression was created of passing into bright day¬ 
light, yet in the centre of the walk the F,C, was only 


5.3—an intensity five and a half timet greater than 
in the navc^ 

A Burodep I^thrmeoiatk Light li Necessahy. 

The eye is nnt a guide to intensity of light. It is 
absolutely Impossible for our sense of sight to distio- 
guish the actual F.C. In any gallery. A gallery may he 
lit above its requirements, hut if approached from an 
over-lighted space may ap[Tear dreary and dull; the 
eye, of course, soon becomes accustomed to the 
diminished light, so that the pictures can be perfectly 
seen, but the impression of dullness remains, and 
interferes very largely indeed with the pleasure the 
visit might otherwise liax.'e given. 

Exantples of this defecE are seen at the Ixjuvrc, where 
the entrance to the Dc-La-Triur Gallery fsee 
trafwn^ 9 December 1922) is approached hy walking 
towards a large stmihern window, and at the water- 
colour rooms in the National Gallery of British Ait, 
Tlie axes of the rooius in this hoiEdiag arc cither 
5 .W".—N.E., us in the Turner Gallery und the water¬ 
colour rooms, or NAV,—S.E,, as i[i Gallery' No, 7* 
The visit was made when the sun was not visible, but 
Jta light vvaa shining through the clouds due south ; 
the N.E. and N..W, w'ails were thus the better lighted. 
The water-colour ruums arc approached from Gallery 
Xu, 7 through the large Turner Gallery, which had au 
intensity in the centre of the floor—even on this dull 
day—of no less than 45 F.C.; on rhe N,\V. wall it 
was 20 FX,, and on the SX. w'all F.C, In Gallery 
No. 7—in w'hich are several Turners—the light on 
the floor was 50 F.C., that on the X.E. W'all 30 F,C., 
and on the wall 20 F.C. The reason for the 

brighter hght ia that the skylights are much lower than 
in the Turner Gallery. 

On passing From the over-lighted Gallery No, 7 into 
the low' moderately lighted water-colour roonu) the 
effect noted above was experienced, yet tliere was 
more light in these rooms thati Was necessary', for on 
the floor the light was 20 F.C., and the unimpeded 
light on the S.E. wall was 7 F.C, The N.W. wall had 
only 4 FX,, because the shade of the rinich liighcr 
Turner Gallery was upon it, as was proved by tlie 
fact that on the corresponding wall in the distant room 
No. X the light wa.s & FX., though the light on the 
floor w'as the same, namely 20 FX, Had the entrance 
to these rwiTW—as also to that at the Louvre—been 
through s flubtiued lighted space, the effect would have 
been very different. 

In picture galleries violent coniraetA in light are not 
needed^ nor are they desirable, but ia adl cases it should 
be arranged that the light at the entry is more subdued 
than the light of the room to which it leads. This 
could often be effected in those buildings in which 
the original design ia at fault, by simply veiling the 
entrance w^'th u dark curtain. 
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Lighting Diagsaw^ aile Reql ired. 

To ensure compleie success in gallery design. 
Inngiludmal and tmngvcrse iectiuns must be prepared 
for all the moms shoeing the visual image and the 
intensity t>f light in all parls^ as in the diagrams in the 
IQ12 paper ami in the scctiuft of the Wemhley Oallery 
(F[g. 1). 

The section* to be of value must sho\v not only 
the section of the galleries themselves, hut must 
also include the ]:msition and heights of adjacenr 
buildings, 

Alany of the j^llcrie* I have visited have their 
coDdiUons of iighring entirely altered by some citcrinr 
featnre, In sonic Cdses. as at the i?oane Museum (ilJn?- 
trated jn the 1933 paper) the lighting has been made 
jierfeet by the accident that one sltle of the room xvas 
formed against a high building—the room was inaJ- 
vertenily turned into a tap'-side-lighted room. 

In far the greater number of cases* hmvevcr* the 
external features are decidedly detrimental to the light¬ 
ing* At the Museo Nazionalc, Rome, the windov,- at the 
end of a gallerv is in the re-entrant angle of the build¬ 
ing* so that the cases close to the window on one side of 
the gallery derive their light from the dear sky and an 
the other from the scattered light from the briik wall* 
The glass case opposite the dear fiky was perfectly 
lighted, white that on the opposite side was ho full of 
reflections that the exhibits could only with difficulty 
be seen. 

Exactly tlie same thing OL-curs in the lirat hay on the 
right of tile Lower Mammal Room at the Natural His¬ 
tory ^lu&eum, where the light on the cases on a very 
dull day xvas t F.C, ou the one side and only .35 F*C* 
on the other, TheN.-S. Nitnroud Cwdlcry (No* 23) at 
the British Museum is another interesting example. 
M*here a low gallery as built iig^nnst the high west wall 
of the main building, 'I'lie g.illefv is topdigbted with 
open skylights, through xvhich the light front the wes¬ 
tern side at all times lights the eastern seulpHiree per¬ 
fectly* ivhile those on the western side suffer in the 
same way as those at Rome. 1 have above noted also 
the Same effect in the water-colour room {No, S) at the 
Nartoiial Gallery of British Art, 

It is not only adjacent obstadeswhich affect the light¬ 
ing. At the new picture gallery at the Vatican thewm- 
dovi.-s nreon the east wail (therefore with a west aspect) 
ijpefiing on to a very large courtyard. The buildings 
on the western aide of the courtyard terminate before 
teadiing 1 he space oppusite the window, with the restdt 
that the wiruloxv was freely open [o the sky to the west 
and the south-west, and the pictunes lighted by the 
oblique raya from the south-west were very well 
lighted, ii 3 striking contrast to thu^e which received 
their light from the north-west. 

'rherefore every window — every source of light— 
muat be carefully studied by means of lighting diagrams 


if a perfectly successful result is to he obtained* It 
should he noted that in any room the ceiling light uuust 
not he regarded as a source of light—the source of 
light is from the skylights in the roof above* and their 
position xvin affect the lighting of the room in prac- 
tidily the same maniiet as if no ceiling light existed. 
An example af this is seen tn the N.-S. Gallery devoted 
to the '■ Primitives '* Ut the l.uuvrc, A relatively 
bright light is thrown through the ceiling bghi from 
skylights directing their light 00 to the pictures 00 the 
east and west wall, so that whenever the sun is shining 
it is possible to see all the glared pictures on one side 
or the other to the IrHrst advantage, 

PcrSfinully, I am, of opinion that ceiling lights should 
never be intrtiduced, hu( it has lieeo raised as uri 
objection to the top-aide-light sc'alem that it necessi¬ 
tates an open roof. This is nut the cose, for we may 
have controlled pseudo-top-side-light, and also top- 
sidc-lighi arranged a ceiling light. If the glass 

in this is plain sheet glass with a very lightly ground 
surface, the rays of light w'ill not be deflected to any 
e,xtent and the amount of light lost by reflection from 
the upper surface and the transluccncy of the glass 
will not appreciably dinunish the light in the room 
unles* seen in contrast xvith an open-roofed gallery, as 
at llie Wallace Collection* where the large room has a 
heavy ceiling light seen in contrast w'ith the better 
Lighted pseudo-iop-lighted tuotna adjoining* as seen 
in (4) illustration No, 3, where the door at the end 
opens into the ceiling-lighted nxim. 

SlDE-LIGHT£U RtX3M5. 

A further study of side-lighted tooitxfi has ahoxvn 
hoxv absolutely impossible It is to obtain good lighting 
in them unless arranged for eshibition purp^ises. The 
domestic: side-lighted rwmi h wffolly unsuilcd for 
exhibition purposra ; nothing van be seen on the 
window wall by reason of the strong contrast bctivccrt 
the source of light and its surface ; any pictures on 
tlie opposite wall are either, if glazed, full of reflections 
Iff the window, or obiiteratCLl by glitter ; w-hile glazed 
pictures on the side walls reflect everything jo the 
centre of the room. It xvould not be necessary to 
puini: out these obvious facts if recent illustrations of 
*'■ period rooms had not shown that they bad been 
overlooked. There is now rightly a strong desire for 
the exhibition of pictures in rclattoii with the furniture 
of the time, and it cannfit be too firmly insisted that on 
no account must the window he the source from which 
the room i.f lighted, ft is not so at night* and It need 
not for cxhiliition purposes be so m the daytime. The 
window in its design and aUurnments is sa typical a 
fixture at all periods that it tniJJ?t have a prominent 
place in the scheme, and nothing could he 1 setter 
than that it should he placed opposite the passage-way 
for apcctatofs as at Wembley. This passage-way 
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should be ceiled at ai lower level* and the light for^he 
room obtained from a vertical mndow over it, as shtiwti 
in diagram form in the lower part of Fig. 10 (1923). Irt 
this Avav not only could all exhiblEs, even pictures* 

be well seen on the walla, but all the furnttu.rc and 
ornaments would have their illuminated side toti^ardi 
the ipectator^ and could he seen to the greatest advan¬ 
tage* Here, of coiitse, the room would be roped off: 
it is not so in tn?tny of the muaeainis on the Continent* 
where 1 have seen visitors entering the heaniiiuUy 
funiishcd rooms* and walking oT,xr the parquetry in 
iroii'Shod mountain brwls* Xot only is tins practice 
to be condemned by reason of the damage done* but 
also because it is lo the great advantage of visitors 
that they should sec the room from the best ^loint of 
vierVi and at the same time not interfere iTith the view 
of others. This applies eqnftlly to the exhibition of all 
pictures. But whether the room is to he entered or 
not it is imperative that the window should be as near 


the ceiling as possible and tbc cill of it at least 8 ft* 
from the Ihior ; but here* as in the case of top-side-^ 
lighted rooms lighted by skylights, there should be as 
much control as possible, and this can be most easily 
obtained by the nxing of opaque blinds at the cill, so 
that the light may he shut olf frani the bottom to any 
deatred height. The success of such an arrangement 
was proved in the De-La-Tour room at the louvre* 
already referred to. 

The only e samples of rooms auccesafully side- 
lighted with low windows are those which are long and 
nartow, with the windows far enough apart m the 
length of the wall to allow of aide diagonal lighting 
of the picluresi on that portion of the wall opposite 
the space between them, and the space opjKKite them 
occupied by furnilute and ornamefiLs. The wall 
between the windows is ulso of value, for the exhibits 
cat! he looked at in the subdued scattered light without 
being da/.^led by the light of the window. (Fig, 6,191 j*) 
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Reviews 

GOOD AJANNERS IN ARCHITECTURE, 
GOOD AND BAD MANNERS IK ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE. Bv - E Trvsfan Eiitnuriit. [London j 
Pfiilip Jfk/i & Co. I 

Mr, EUwajils cbt>seii qn stttrsctivc title* lartU he 
Kofi developed Ids idea so delightTuJly thut urehiteets 
owe him q debt of gratitude. Wlicn our clients to 
assert their British Indepemienee by d^JIlandi^gbuiIll- 
in|[p etitirelv out oF keeping with their surmundJngs^ 
all Yve need do in future is to lend them a copy of 
“ GockI Manners in Architecture " to convince them 
that monujEofiy is not the only, imr even the greatest, 
danger to he avoided. 

'^I'hc hook is dhided into four roughly equal chapters, 
t:if which the first, third and fourth enrttain the argu¬ 
ment, Yvhilc the second is a description fif old Regent 
Street as an c?:ample of goaii manners. Unfor¬ 
tunately Mr* Edwards is so far carried away by his 
enthusiasm for Nash, whtTm he classes with Wren 
above all other English architects, that (he panegy'ric 
on Regent *Street and the denunciation of its de¬ 
stroyers become ends in themselves* not merely illus¬ 
trations of the main idea of the book. It is coo- 
seqiienily something of a shock, after the hnniing 
advocacy rif stucco in the second chapter, to return in 
the later chapters to simple logical argument in the atjdc 
nf Chapter 1 . ,And the book would liave gained in 
coherence if the chapter on Regent Street had been 
reserved to the end. 

The chapters containing the main argument are 
illustrated with a most intriguing set of diagrams. j\iid 
1 good half-hour's entertainment can he got by ex¬ 
amining tlie diagrams and deciding what good or ill 
manners tJiey illustrate, before reading the te.vt. The 
diagrams show' no brilliant draughtsmanship. But they 
qre dear and concise, and add immensely to the vivid¬ 
ness of the morals they ate intended to point. 

The chapter on Regent Street contajna many 
delightful reproductions of old drawings and photo¬ 
graphs which almost persuade us that Mr, Edwards 
is right* and that politeness is the highest aim of arcbi- 
Icclure, Probably Mr. Edwards would repudiate any 
such view'. But something ver)' like it seems to be 
implicit in his analogy. 

^ Anyone who has read Fhe Things Wliich are 
Seen" will have recognised in Mr. Edw'ards an 
extremely original thinker, w'ith a gift of clear esposi- 
tion, however much they may have disagreed with 
s^ime of his ideas. His new' book will add tn his reputa¬ 
tion for clear and attractive writing. It will give many 
laymen a new'and much wider outlook on architecture'; 
and there will be few' architects whu can find nothing 
to learn from its page^, 

A. IE Mob^hct [FJ. 


CUBIST .ARCHn'ECTURE. 

ERICH MENDELSOHN* STRUCTURES AND 
SKETCHES, Translated fmm the Getman hy 
jfifoTtfttfn Gforgf ^eheffoner. \ EmtH Benn^ LimiieJ^ 
London ^ E.C.\ zir. net. 

Published in London* hut prinie^l in Berlin, Fortu¬ 
nately* except for a few' descriptive tnarginiil notes to 
the plates, there are but two |>age3 of imenrive letter¬ 
press—of unpleasant foreign type. It is also in an 
unserviceable white binding ; Urge quarto. The work 
is otherwise made up of cnnip]t:tcd structures* chiefly 
of u warehouse, fact Dry* or business type ; working 
drawings of some of these latter ; and sevemil plates of 
wild-looking ” sketches "—or germs for some of these 
and for other, it is presumetl, undcvcluped structureg 
not carried further so far as the evidence of this volume 
goes, Wc are not dehnltely told whether the “ sket¬ 
ches *' are in fact germs or first white-hot nchulDus 
inspirations, or are a lK>illag down after the event* Jf 
the former, that much should be left to the imagination 
is not to be wondered at. Whether privy to, or prior 
to, the event, they—some of them—snow' considerable 
power in grasping and c.^pressing the essentials of a 
composition. They ate wielded with a broad stump* 
or (apparently) (he feather end of a quill almost, or w'ith 
charcoal, as the case may be* WTicther or not all the 
features in these visions w'ould justify themselves in 
fulfilinent is another matter. But there is umloubtctj 
fine ami strong modelling in some of them. If they be 
indeed <lDjie us notes of a first inception, and not merely 
as exercises at the end, they show grip in handling and 
in keeping to the Idea right through all ihe stages to 
final Tcalisarion* though the penial temarks of those in 
charge of the manjpuEaTing of (he '* false-w'otk “ (the 
author deals almost exclusively with ferro-concrete 
struct urea) are iiot recorded* Or the author puts it in 
ijiore professional terms :—" Only the w'ell rounded, 
self-contained personality will be able alike to dominate 
intention and caJeubtiun*''^ VMiile it Is not giveih to 
the present review'er quite tn perceive the quality of the 
rounding-all! of the personality revealed in some of 
the sketches* he w'ould keep an open mind on the 
possibility of their being dominated unto fine ends* 
After all, it is no good having at our hands a material 
like ferro-concrete if we arc wholly to deny ourseb'c; 
the pleasure of taking some littJc liberty in the moulding 
of forms coming out of its rational use. Liberty, as 
against stereotyped forms which have bccooie con¬ 
ventionalised in the Jong, and not infrcquenily undis- 
cerning* use of the older materjals. We do not look 
for ** architectural " accessories in the head works of a 
coal mine* Why shonld we do so in a grain ^ilo* or 
round a railway station: *^iid who shall fix the 
dividing line ? At all events our author goes as far 
as an obscrv'atort'* the Institute for Astro-physics at 
Potsdam* and moulds it as he would, yet apparently 
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fulfilling practicikl and scientific ends ihe while: — 
" Built 1930wc arc told, " n cofnMriat.iQn of 
cupola ob$en''aicry and astro-physical laboratory for 
the investigation of spcctro-analytical phenomena+ 
capcciiilly in relation to the Einstein theory of relativity^ 
The coUaslat in the cupola reflects the rays einanating 
frotn cosmic sources of light perpendtctilarly into the 
Auhterranean laboratory. Here they are refracted by 
means of an optical sqoarc withaii inclination of 45' to 
the instrument for developing, comparing and measur¬ 
ing the spectra." first sight the photographs appear 
in be almost fakes from models. But they are not. 
For strange, eerie^ and uncanny as they appear [uwrofli- 
for table also* ^'e t^anool but think, must lie liie opinion 
of those whose lot it is to uic the cubist chairs and 
tables portrayed in the interior vLcu^ : one involun¬ 
tarily expects to see cobist books on the table j but they 
are apparently quite normal harmless volumes] and 
they b&r evidence of something of definite achieve¬ 
ment and rather wonderful achievement at that. The 
plioiograplis are supported by plans, elevations, sec- 
tionSj snd details, all dimeivsioned up in a ihorriughly 
practical manner. The appearance externally is like 
nothing so much as a gigantic six or seven storied 
armoured turret and conning tower on 1 super battle¬ 
ship in drj' dock or petrilicti in earth on the ivntcrline. 
< Otherwise one almost expects tn see it pitch and loss 
and surge to the elements or the enemy. 

'f'he example of a dye works is also interesting, the 
pliNtographs on p, 20 giving a Rue sitni pie " cube "— 
and also, let it be admitted^ cubist —effect in light find 
effect. Here again the forms arc the direct ouit'nme 
of the practical rcquiTemenia of dyeing and other 
prticcsse,^ carried out in the factory'. Whether we do 
or du Out go the whole way with the author in his use 
of party'-wall in brickwork over an extended 

surface horizontal IV is another matter. Vet w'e venture 
to think many can recall examples of uncompleted 
church facades abroad where the hare toothing of the 
brick wall had left a finer and broader effect than h.id 
the contemplated marble facing been carried out. Even 
if this he allowed We Itflvc to lie rather on our guard 
when we are asked to accept it that "the muque 
nature e*r architectonic space conditions the unique 
quality of its effects, Irs final consummate expression 
is independent of decoration and dress." Is it really 
as unique ax all that } In one present case, at sU 
events, !Ut tooth tug cssiiys to he a species of " decora¬ 
tion and dreiis ” in itself though ai the best of a coaise 
and fustian form. 

In a further esarnplc—additions to the Her Utter 
Taffehfatt offices, plates 33-43 — author carries his 
futurism — j,r,, his independence of thought into the 
realm, of actual street architecture. And how’cv'cr much 
we may dislike it, or hnwxver much it may' shock our 
cherished ideas of conventioi!, it will proliahJy, though 
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not rtsdilv nor vi'ithout reservations, he udmittcd that 
it is a strong and resourceful solution of by no m^iis 
an easy pnobiem, that of superimFuJsing two or three 
additional storeys upon long return frontages already 
five storeys high mid of a nondescript type of architec¬ 
ture. The opportunity and saving of the situation 
appears to have heeii the condition that, on the angle, 
the " extenSLons " might start from the ground level. 
Except for the fact that the line of piers of the old from 
are extended vciticully into the nenv it may be said that 
there arc no other inter-relationships. The cut-off is 
decided and complete. The old is merely ignored, 
any qucstionei^ trv their hands at getting nut a 
mnre conventional rendering if they wjlL *rhougb 
tt'hethcr the treatment of the wide curved windows of 
the corner adequately solves " our task to find an 
architectonic expression for These forces of muhility', and 
by tneans of architectoiuc form to establish an equipt>iHe 
for these tensions, as well jis to make the inner forces 
wlilch art bent upon, expressing themselves in outer 
forms " or not may be a matter of opinion. Neither 
are w'e quite sure that the overhanging, leil^d, JSflfojfmV 
treatment- more especially as threatened in certain of 
(he undeveloped " sketch^ ” p, 51, for instance—in 
such a ponderous uniterial as ferro-conCrete, might not 
in Ttseir prove the " danger of an unliridied tempera¬ 
ment in the matier of dynamics " though " it corrc- 
spoiuls here to the equally great danger of an all too 
conscinirs abstraction." Or again we hove—" Plethora 
as w'ell as anauruu ore both danger r-ones for vital 
creation." 

FxANK l.TBH^tAN [E,]. 

Correspondence 

VITRUVIUS. 

Sir 7afin Soatu’^i Mufoim, 

Ij [Jnc.aln't Im FieUt, 

0 Drcetnbet 1434 . 

Sir,—M r, Ernest Flagg^a communication h of 
great interest, but, while agreeing a£ to the probable 
status of Vitruviua as an architect, 1 cannot say that 
the unit idea strikes me as so very new. Professor 
Roger Smith, say 40 yeafs ago, used tn mention the 
subject to hiS students, lie used to quote Brunel¬ 
leschi's church of San Spirito, Florence, as act 
out on a unit of eighteen feel, which 1 have I'erificd, 
so far as the plan is concerned. Also the Crystal 
Pahree as on one of eight feet, w'hich I understand 
uppHes in section and elevation as well. St. Ceorge^s 
Hall, at Liverpool, is said to be on a basis of thirteen, 
I have never thought the module, by diameters of 
the coiumju?, was satisfactory, or that It could he 
reconciled with my own observations. On the other 
liaud, I have In meuaurlng old buildings never failed 
to find such disc re panel e& is must, in my opinion. 
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iiijlitatf; ag^nst any fiilly worked fiui sj-stcm. A 
(ireeii Doric temple^ and the Parthenon in patlicular^ 
is an altogether special case. Tradition, material 
and brilliant ‘isunskinr made it p[>^ible to do things 
there, which it does not seem fllttly were done In the 
general mass of Greet architecture. Moreover, as soon 
as a building is in several planesAilft SL PaulV, for 
instance^ the same unit could hardly apply% and 1 
believe that the knouit width of the churchyard, and 
other site conditions, were a material consideration 
with Wren in determining heights, I Jiave always 
believed that niediieval buildings, and others of long 
peritMl coQstruction, have invtd much to the architects* 
redeetJon on their appearance, as they greu% seen as 
they were from Jay to day under every possible aspect 
and point of view. If you take an instance froni old 
Smirke at the British Museum it ^ fairly terhiin that 
hia Ionic order is a direct transcript, l.iut obvfouslv 
the soffit e of the cornice projects tor^ rnuch, because 
he has not allowed for the rdlectiojis that would arise 
from the use of nurblc under u different sky, 'Phe 
tnnment you begin to admit the discretion of the 
artist tlic mechanical theory of proportion is doomed. 
The second Curator here, Quito mi, left a scries of 
sheets of the proportion of the hicman figure, dtrivedT 
I hclicvc, from Albert Dfircr, and there is never likely 
to be an end of specula I iund on the subject. Professor 
Aitchison used to say that the best proportioned biiird- 
ing in Ijondnn tvas the Reform Club, If there ifl a 
unit there, 1 Suppose it must be the width of the 
window' openings because we know that Sir ChurJes 
Barry scrapped an entire set of drawings, on Jecidijig 
to slightly increase its width, whereby all the centres 
were thrown out, ,Mr, Flagg should, 1 suggest, 
apply his theory to universally accepted modern build¬ 
ings and sec what results he cajj obtain. ‘Fhc CJreek 
Doric temple by itsdf is too limited in rsnge tn be 
conclusive. J^me results should, if anywhere, be 
obtained troni a comparative analysis of the best 
Romanesque buildings, whicJi surely e\hibil a par- 
ttciilar rehticnicnt, 1 could jTot. li'iAVCver, in the case 
of Cbalais in the Charente obtain anv particular 
reanit from the setting nut i>f the west I'a.adr. 

1 ours i-iticerclv, 

.Arthuh T. BtJi.TON, F.SA. [E.], Curator. 

DIOCESAN ,4DVlSORY COXEMITITTIS. 

S ftiiiui, Richmnfid litU. 

lO Dcccnrher 

To the Editor, Joubnal R.I R.A ,— 

PtyR Sir,—^T he t^siablishment of diocesan advisory 
L'uinmitti^a Has, E believe, been generally accepted with 
approval, but 1 venture to suegesi that there ia sumethiuE 
to be said on the ocher side of the iiucstion. The sv-atem 
would, of c<iurse, be admimfile if ic could be ensurvd 
that the members of s«ch committees were in u|] cases 
Lompetent and dls^n[l^^^8tcd, but 1 have reason lu tan- 
sider chst ibis condfrioo Is not gbva)~s Fulfilled^ and 1 


shopid be ^dud to know whether the experience of other 
archtLecla eonfirma my opinion. I will mention tvi'o cssce 
in point which have occurred in my owm practice, I was 
ccmmissianed tn design an oak reredos for a modem 
church of fuirLy ^rnod work for the time of its etectinn, 
Early in stji'le. When the faculty ■was applied for it 
was refused nn thp ground that the cumniittce had re¬ 
ported the design as not in Weping with the style of the 
vhiirch, and it was suggested that the nr redo? should be 
in the stylo of the fifteenth century^ I ,'\s the \'icar wished 
TO meet ihcjT vie'sra, a second drawing was prepared and 
Buhmitlcd, but this ulsu wes rejccicd without explanatimi. 
Investigation brought out the fact that a leading member 
of the cummirtee had a personal grudge against the firm of 
craftsmen which hod secured the contract for the work. 

In nnother casaf riti a tlifleTcnt dincesel my client pro¬ 
posed to erect an eliuho rate alabaster teredos as a memorial 
of a deceased rrlativx and wished to have it similar in style 
to nnv erected ui a nelgbLvuuririg church. The chancel 
was Hficient, but everv' feature had been clirnirated from 
it in the fir?t half of the ninteenih century and nothing 
fctnained to inHuenDe the style of the reredo®, but faculty 
was refused on the conimittee'a report that the design 
Was unsuitable to the church, and the donur vvas ssked 
to substitute an oak screen to be designed and executed 
by a certom firm nf craftsmen in a neighbouring city, 
and he was referred to a screen recently executed by this 
firm which on inspection he foimd to be heavy in design 
and very costly. ,4pHrt from my client'x preference for 
the reredos, such a screen was etitirely unsuitable for the 
church. .'■Mter consultation with a member of the com¬ 
mittee the dutioT agreed to some suggested mudiflcationFi 
and u second design wa* prepBred invnlvingan increase uf 
cost. A delay of about five montfis fpMuwed, and the 
faculty- was refused. As the donor was unwilling to ciripJoy 
the i:cimtiiJiCK.-*a pmteg^, he decided tci ahittidnn the 
scheme until inore reasonable counsels prevail in the 
dincevc 

If such cases arc found to be not infrequent, some 
acticii] should be rnken to prevent our profcifsian from 
being discredited.- Ynun faithfully, 

J. taTA?tDr.N APKIMs [R]. 

THE L,VrE SIR THOMAS f;. JACKSO,V 
MUMUKLtL SlItVlCF. 

A memorial srciricc waa held ur STT>tnr^''ft, Piccadilly, 
on () ]!>eCemher. for the late SirT’homaa Graham Jackson. 
Archdeacon C, E. Lambert^ []i:&sisted by Canon Monrtte and 
the Rev. H. F. Wrhb-Bkiwcn, conducted the chnnil service. 
Many Royal Acadcmiciana were present, including Sir 
Aauin Wehb fpresident). Sir Frank Short ftreasurcr^, Mr. 
Sims ^keeper!, and Mr. W. R, M, Lamb (secretary). Mem- 
Kers of the family pnesent tven? .Sir Hugh Jackson and 
.^Ijjor Basil Jackson (sons), and others who attended the 
service were:— 

Viscount Diiloll. Mr. I'' rank Dicksce, K.A., Sir IJ. V. 
Cameran, RA., Sir George Frainplon, RA., Sif Reginald 
BEninfi#ldr R.A., Sir Harry' r.^iiihn Sir Durid Murray, R.A., 
Sir (lUScr.Tnibe John. R-.A., Sir John Rumet, %[r. S, Mvhon 
Fisher, A.RA., Mr. Adrian Staltrs. Ian Mac.AJisier, rc- 

nresenting the Preiiidcnt of the Royal Inslitutc ivf British Ar- 
chtreci* ^ Major H. C. Corleite, representing iht In.iritut s of 
Archiiecis of .Australia. 
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The Late Mr. John Slater 

A PERSO.VAL MEMORIAL BY PAUL WATERHOUSE 


In the Etmitncr of Istst j'ear a n^erry unJ vcr>' friendly 
eampjiny &at down together to the number of ihJrty or 
forty for the pleasure of being in John Slater's com¬ 
pany. 1 was just going to write “ to do honour to 
John Slater,” liut that wording '^vfluJd have been 
wrong, for honour \v113 what Slater never stought, and 
w'iiai we wanted to gi\-ic him w'as affectionate ifuinkB. 
'Fhere was no special reason for the date chosen * it is 
trtie that Slater had recently expressed a wish to be 
relieved uf the cbaimianship of ihc Practice Standing 
CottLttUttce, but, as the offidal report of the unofKdal 
gathering states. It had in it no note of farewell/' 
and our friend, the gue&t of the evening, if he was an 
old friend, showed in liis brilliant speech no signs that 
rtge had made thefts from vitality* Some of Ufl knew 
that his life was not free from burdens of the btidy, 
but we knew abo that he had in him a driving force, 
call it pluck or will-ptivicr, W’hich would always sooner 
sec a duty and do it than foresee a labour and shrink 
from it. 

1 shouldn't like to say of any man rhoi Ite wus at his 
best as a diner-Huut ; certainly 1 would not say it of 
Slater becauee it would be untrue. He was at his 
beat in (he countless intricacies of a perfect labyrinth 
of unremuiicraijve toil, which for over forty years he 
laviBheJ upon our Institute. 

Cerlainly if a man is at his heal when he la devoting 
great energy, great personal sbll and unusual tact to 
purposes which are hidden from public observation 
and which often fail to receive even the full gratitude 
of those w'lifi share with him the obscurity of the 
service, then SlBler*s moniEnts of triumph were to he 
found in those hours during vvhich he laboured, often 
unsuapected by his colEeagrtes, to bend some tedious 
Wrangle to a right decision or in the little crises where, 
after sitting silent through a long debate, he would 
suddenly address the chair with a suggeslion ao clear, 
90 lucid and so logical that we all immediately adopted 
it ns the consummation of our wiirt peneiration. 
Wisdom is u rare gift. Slater had it, and withit what the 
Prayer Book calL " a right judgment/' 

7 'bis made him, of course, an eircelicnt arbitotor, 
and the cases which came under his judgment in this 
capacity were fretjueni and imp^iTtaiit. His judicial 
sense seemed innate. There wits no hiiste in hla 
conclusiona, his lietiring of evidence w-aa patient, and, 
above ail, lus bearing was that of a man of critical 
power and of weight. His membership {as the 
Insliiute's representative) of the Tribunal of Appeal 
(L>ndon Building Act) since igog was an outward 
testimony to Our confidence in his powers of (his class, 
but I Suspect that there are ermntless numbers of 


brother arclntects w'hn, recalling experiences in every 
class of legal dispute, from party wall worries to light 
and air daimj, could ripe up and call him " blessed," 
not merely for scores of wise decisions given from 
the arbitrator's chair, but perhaps eiill more for gemle 
infiueiice wisely exercised in cases wberej having iieen 
invited as a wituess, he lias acted as the stippreasnr of 
unwise litigaiiori. 

Fersonaliy, I looked upon him as a rock in these 
matters* and wtJuld never have been happy in a court 
with Kim on the other aide. Fur with his gift of 
judgment went chameter. 

Tf I withheld just now the suggestion that Slater 
was at his best among a company of fellow-diners it 
wos only because I wanted to reserve this particular 
crown for the unobtrusive labours in which brain* 
persuasion and discriminative skill w'erc so generously 
placed at the aen'icc of his fellows ; but in truth those 
who saw and knew nothing of this life of Jaborious 
de^'Odon must often when they met John (Plater in 
company have thought that Jiia powers as the maker 
of an admit speech or as the teller 0/ a crisp anecdote 
w'erc his staple merchandise* On that night in June 
jg23, when he gave answer to Sir * 4 stan Webh and to 
the other friciids who joined In handing him a w'ritten 
expression of affectionate homage, he did so in a speech 
which made every^one present recognise him as a 
master in the art nf gmni-fellowship and of clever 
utterance. 

He was a very ^Hjpular member of cerutin dining 
clubs and a close and viilued friend to at least one such 
duh of which he wiis not a member, i\s a clubman 
in the ordinary sense he was also outstandingly 
successful in thaE ijuiet way wliich is the otdy road to 
the prestige nf atFection, A good many members of 
the Atheufcum arc feeling liis absence to a degree 
which they will never admit* 

The friendship in my own case dates from the 
entntnee examination of the R.LB.A. held, in 1888. 
On that occasion 1 took what I Suppose w^ould be 
considered by moat people a course certain to prevent 
the formation of a friendship betw^cen examiner and 
examined. 1 engaged, to put it plainly, in en aherua- 
bon (on the subfett of pseudo-dipteral temples) in 
which I claimed that 1 was right and the examiner 
wrong. It doesn't matter on which side the truth 
lay ; either alternative is enough tJ give annoyance to 
the elder man and to brand Llit younger as iiujicrtinertt. 
It wws characteristic of ,Slatcr's nature that he allowed 
this untoward incident to become the t>asEfi nf an ever- 
ripening aciiuainbrncc and friendship. 

If John .Slater's nnostentatious acridities had not 
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been so viiiriei! ii would cL^im'Cd for liim ihai bis 
work for architectural education Was hia chief title to 
remcmhmuce. He stood nut in the early diivs of his 
associates hip and fclloitship as an architect of excep¬ 
tional education. As a BhA^ of the University of 
London in days when B.A/s of any kind wxrc not very^ 
frequent in our ranks he slipped oaturaUy and eagerly 
Into the little band of educational pionecra, and may be 
fairly said to have been one of those who thorc the 
early load of the examination system on their backs. 
Even in those days examlnatioDS had their free-spoken 
critics. " You cannot make an artist by examina¬ 

tion " w'as a frequent taunt, but Slater was one of those 
who knew and foresaw two things, one being that 
examination, if it cannot make an architect, can at 
least exclude “ impossibles," and the other that it 
can nnd does make education a necessity. It is not 
too much to say that the re;LlJy magnificent system of 
architectural schools of [u-{la)% conducted it is hy 
men many of whom despise ihe very word examina¬ 
tion, owes its origin^ or at least half its parentage, to 
the men w'ho in face of some opposition forced the 
c.vaminatiomi upon ns and did their best even in the 
earlier days Co prevent those cxamijiations from being a 
mere turnstile for the crammed. 

Slater’s well educated rtynd was at that stage one of 
the lniultute*s most waluabje assets. How Jong and 
how const Ate ntJy he gave hia sen'jccs to that cause can 
be judged from the little summary of services which is 
printed below* 

John Slater s unpaid labnours of loyalty seem in uur 
minds to overshadow' his priifesaiojiai career—what 
wonder ? 


The Lite M r 1 John fjlalcr wan cIec led AiMfCUite 24 rebmun- 
iH7q ; clwtftl Kctlow, 7 N^DVicmbcr iBfii. Memlier of Councih 
[£$6 to tylo. Vkc-President, IQOO TO 1004- MrmtHfT of the 
B.rtrd of ExamincTB (AixJiElKtLilx), iKSa to lyxo ; Vice- 
Chuimuji, to ti?D7 ; Chairman, Iy07 ro 1910. Member of 
the of Arehitectural fUluntion frora ig04 ^')17 : fl"n. 
Hifcterary of Board, *905 hi 191a ; Vkc-Chaimdn, iyi2 to 
tola; Chairmim. 1914 to 1917. 5 -Ieiilher of the Scicrw:c Siaml' 
inff Committee, thUt to ilJy r end liigh to iS<i|7. Wembcf of the 
Literature Btsndm^r Committee, iKqi to 1S94 : Member of the 
Practice Slanding; Commitlce, to rqoi ; Vice-Cbairmfln 
Practkc StaridinK Comtiiittce, 1919 to 1921 f (Jbairmun, PniC- 
lice StamlilXg Committee, 1921 U* MenibcT of the Finnncc 
Lommirtee, njoa lo lyja ; end Chaimiao, FLobiilc Committee, 
1903 loigio. Mcfober of the Library Man^emcntConunittee, 
1^7 lo \ Speeiii Edueation Cuntmiitei-. iSSii7 to 1&B9 

Speeial tThUfter and By-Laws Committee^ itlB? lO iSliS ; Special 
B^giixEratuiii CDaimitlce, 1B87 hi iWiS; C-Dcnpetitiyiis Con unit- 
tpe, iyOr to rgofi ; Priiea and StudcnmliipS Committee. JnjOt Tn 
1911 ; Board of Professiofjal Deicnoq^ 1904 to 1910; CopitiBhl 

Bill Cofomiltce, 1910 to tyia ; Uegiatratinn Committee, tgi2 
to 1914; Conatituticrud Committee, IQtJ to tgiBj Briiish 
Sectian* Comity Pcmiattent IntenUticmaJ . 4 TehitecteSv J9ID 
to 1923 ; R.l.BuA, Exhibiu'on Joint CommiiTee, 1922 to 19^3 t 
7th Intematiorud ConRrTres Architecta, igotj. Executive Con. 


But the arduous career was there* 11c wjie articled 
to Professor T. Roger Smith, and the pupilage was 
remarkable frtim the fact that it coincided with the 
sojourn in the Same office of no less a pupil thin 
Thomas Hardy, who, w^heii he took to the pen instead 
of the ruling pen, did not throw aside hia remembrance 
of architecture. 

With Roger Smith, Shiter was responBiblcr for the 
admirable Little manual on cliissic architecture which 
two generations of students huve found a 'useful 
stand-by. 

Quite early in his career Shiter t(x>k up with 
enthusiasm the subject of electric lighting, then in its 
infancy as a public illuminant, and, besi<ie5 delivering 
a memorable paper on the subject iit the Tnutitute* be 
was engaged as architect for at least three ^generating 
stations — at Rensington, Netting Hill and Wood Lane, 

It was in 1^191 that he obtained his appointment as 
surveyor to the Berners estate, a profcssiuniL respunsi- 
bllity for which he wib admirably htted and with which 
the actmties of his architectural practice were through¬ 
out his subsequent life very largely coimectcd in direct 
4 n.d indirect waya. 

For several years his partner in practice was iMr. 
J. Melville Keith, and at the time of hJs death his 
business wiu, associated with Mr. A. IL .Mobcriy and 
with his son, Mr. J. ,\laii Slater, who, 1 understand, 
h:ts been uppuitiied personally to succeed his father 
in the Berners estate surveyorslup. 

It is something to be able to say tjf a lost friend that 
iiis greeting was alw'ays a smile. 1 can say that of 
Slater. I do say it, Bui It does not make it easier to 
bear the loss. 


miU« ; Finance Commiltce,TownPlatlxiinyConfcreTite, 1910^ 
Hc3£arch Lommitlee, tgOl* Represented K.LBA^ 
on the L'tliversitj’ of Lpiidan ArchitecturBJ Edumlii'n Com- 
niiflee, U>I3 to lyiO ; At rfie *\rchlt2ctur2J C'afiRTEsa, 
tfj97 ; at the Royal Saniuiirv' In^ttirure Congresses, 190:2. 1907 
4md 191Z T at Conference ut L.C.C. on Porl 5 L.C.C. (Gcoera] 
Bowers} Bill. 1909 ; on CooEuJtpiive^ Committee of Board of 
EdiKiitton with regard to l.<es.vini; txamijiatiom from Secon¬ 
dary Su;bcKfEs, 1904. Member of the Tribunal ot Appeal under 
Loadon Buildinj; Act, 1909 to 1923. 

A SELECTION FROMlUE LIST OF W'ORKS CARRIED 
OUT BY MR. SIATER. 

Elccirk Liiihtinij Station, WchhI Lone.* Electric Litthtlns 
Station, Nollmi^ HilL* Uduec for Colonel Crompton in Ken- 
ainffton Court* Factory for Messra ftchweppea, fletidon.* 
Bcrncra Kotei. York Hotel. Factory^ for Almts. Caley, 
ChenieS Street. NIcsets. BoiuTie and HoUinRavrorth."* pie- 
mues. IfoatcU in Store Street end Gower Street* Shop 
premises in Hemenf Street, Xewiniin Streel and YVella Srteet. 
CotlPlyeB Einrf olteintiDn: at Oanton Manor, Watford, Factory 
and ganiRe for MeMrs. Boume and Holllii^v^orth, Ltd. 

* Air. Slater Wda aoidy' responiible for these building. 
The remuiiilnR were executed either in partnership with Atr, 
Jl M. Keith nr Mr, J. ALm Slilte-i'. 


It La with the deepest regret that the sad nevra of the sudden and unexpected death of 
Mr, Walerhouse lias just been received ae we are going to press.—E pitoh 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS /YND THE 
COUNCII, OF THE R. 1 .B.A, 

COt^?SCfL DrN>"EH* 

On Thursday, 1 1 DErtcmbcr last, the President 
and Confiial of the RA.BA. were the guests flf the 
President and Cuuncil the Society of Architects. 
They were invited, by a happy inepiratinn, to 
dine with ihtrir hosts in the Creorgiaii Rooms at the 
Piccadilly Hotel Rnt if we may judge by the friendly, 
genial, even affectionate, tone of ail the Speeches that 
evening, for there were eevenil, the Occasion wm 
regarded by all present ratlier as j wedding breakfast. 
No doubi the good dinner, fine weeds, rich ivinc, and 
rare music did something to give new courage to 
both the young petiple w'hu in this way prepared for 
a fresh start in life. There was ccrtajiuy some 
'‘marriage of true minds** in view, since every 
figurative allusion used by those who spoke, in evident 
sincerity, tomedi thought in that direexion. There 
Was no feeling of being on the brink of catas¬ 

trophe, no Sense of some fearful uncoriisidered plunge. 
But there was a confident air of sober certainty that 
both the parties bad removed all old differences and 
were happy in the di9Co%-ery of a new gmund, and s 
fruitful means of permanent agreement. Unity in 
cooperation, give and take in the reconciliation of 
varying points of view, respect for the past, and a 
high regard for each mherin the hopes and diihcidtiea, 
successes and fat hires, of the future, these were the 
ideas, and uims, expressed by those who were called 
upon to suggest the feelings dominating each of the 
two corporate bodies expecting soon to be made 
one. 

iJuring the evening the President of the Society 
imited the Cnuncil of the R.LB.A. to visit the cTly 
of Bath early neM spring. On behalf of the Inatitule 
the pnjpfjsal was welcomed. Major Bames suggested 
that those who were able to go might find time for some 
informal discussion of certain large questions of policy 
that it will he necessary to hear in mind. He indi¬ 
cated that these architectural faiuily affairs should be 
accurately surveyed and properly valued in the light 
of recent new ti^'^eloTiiuenis. 

H. C, C. 


List of .\icml1cr5 of the Society of ArchJrecis, end 
R.LB..A. guests: Mr, A. j* Taylor (President ot the 
SpcTcty^ of Archtiffcts') (in the chairh Mr. J. .Ylfrtfd 
Gotch (Presidcni E.l.B A ), Mr, H, V. Ashley, Mr. C. A. 
Barman, Major Harry Barnes (Vioe-Presidctit H-I.BA.), 
Mr, H. 'I*. BueWand rV’ice-Presid'ent S.I.BA.), Mr. 
L. H. Buidinc]U Mr- t, McAnbur Butler (Sccretnrj' of 
the Society of .Archilecis), Mr. H. Chahon Bmekhaw, 
Professor L. B. Budden, Mr. Waiier Cav'e, Mr, M. 
Chesterton, Mr, Georitv Coles, Major 11 , C, (.'orlettc, 
Mr, E. Guy Dawber (Vice-President R.I.B.A.), Mr. 


P* M. Davison, Mr. lU Dircks, Sit Jimbter Fletcher, Mr, 
Henry' .M, Fletcher, Mr. H. ij. Coodhart-Rendel flVcsi- 
dent, .Architectunal Associatiott), Mr. E, J, Haynes, Mr. 
.Arthur B. Hayward, Mr, .A. J. Ftopc (President, Man¬ 
chester Soeietj' of .Arehitetts), ISfr. P, A. Hopkina, Mr, 
W, G. Ingram,, Mr. Francis Jones, Mr. H. V, Lanchester, 
iVlt, Ian IVTacAlister (Secretary R, l.BA.), Mr. E. C P. 
Monson, Mr, F. C. Mtiitcnjp-Y'ounj;', Mr, E, J, Piirtridji^E, 
Mr. T. TaLieflin Rce-s, Mr. Howard M. Unbertson (Vice- 
President of thr Society of jArqhitects), Mr, W. H. 
Robinson, Mr. E. J, .Sadgrove, Mr, N". D. Shedlcld 
(Hon. Secretary of the Sodet)- of .Architects), l\Tr. C. F. 
Skipper (Vice-Prcsideni of the Society of .Ariihltcct,i), 
Mr. VV, ii. Smith, Mr, J.. S. Sullivun (Vice-President nf 
the Society of Architect&l, Mr. Percy H. 'fhomas (Presi¬ 
dent of the South Wales I tifiiirutc of Architects}, Mr. G. B. 
Tubbs, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, Mr. P’rands T. Verity, 
^fr. Ihotnaji WaBta (Vice-Pres idem of the Society of 
Architecta), Mr. Kdward P. Werron, Mr. E. J, Williams, 
Mr. G, E. Wither. 


SOCrETA' FOR THE PROTECFION OF ANCIENT 
liUILDlNiGS, 

11 Gray b /nn IF. C. l , 

ij DffCJiiher 1924. 

riELUl Szfi,—Alay I be allow'ed to follow up the note 
chat appeared jn th« JouHNAF for 6 December with a pica 
that mure Institute members W’ho are sympathetic to the 
eima and work of the S.P..A.B, should apply for mem¬ 
bership of that society ? It fulfils a function of consider¬ 
able importance jn our natiDHaj life, and an accession of 
membership would not only be a great encouragement 
to its Clomimtlce but would materially assist towards 
enkrgiujt the cment and effectiveness of the Society's 
work.—Faithfully yours, 

Fuedk- R. Htcwns fF.l, 


Mr, Frank Dicki&ee, who was elected President of 
the Royal Academy on the retlrefirient of Sir .Aston 
Wehh, has been for twenty years an Honorary Asso¬ 
ciate of I he R.I.B..A. Mr, Dicksee svas elected 
A.R.A. in 1881, and R.. 4 , ten yeans Liter. Me haa 
e.xhibitcd regularly at the Royal .Academy since 1S76, 


filr Edwin L. Lutyens, ll.A., Alce-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Arcbiletis, has just been 
informed (hat he has been awarded the Gold Medal 
of the .American Inatitute of Architects, and he has 
been invited to attend the .Architectural Convention 
in New Y'^ork in April, 1525, to receive the IMedal in 
person. 

This is the firsl oceusiun for seventeen years that 
the Gold !Mcdal of [he .American Institute has been 
awarded LO a British architect, the loAt occasion bring 
in t^oy. when it aw'Qrded to Sir Aston \\ribb. 
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The Training of Craft Apprentices 

REPORT OF THIRD GENERAL (BUSLMl.^SJ MEETING HELD ON 1 DECEMBER 1^34 
THE PRESIDENT. MR. J. ALFRED COTCK, IN' THE CHAIR. 


Ai the 'FhirJ CTrner<al (BLi^mess] Meeting of ihc Royal 
Institute on i DcLiembcr, the President I'Mr. j. jWred 
Croti'M in the chair, in iicenrdanMi with ncjtjcr NJr. 
Fra I ICES Htkiper moved tiie following rrsoIiiti&Ji 1— 

To request the Council to consider and, if thought 
d»irable, To ^ppntuch the Master Baildcrs' 
j\iiiiOL-Eatic>n and the Budding 'IVades L-nion, and 
to offer fljiv flssiatant'e deemed suitublr in furthering 
the training of craft Lipprcntices.'' 

Mr FRANCES HOOPER \F.\ ; 1 ’hc stibject of this 
resoJution ia of lJr^^cnt national imporliiinee. N'ntice of it 
was given when the iaat Government w^as in ciflice. ft 
WJU4 the aim of ita authors to make plain through the 
Ccuncd of this Institute that architects throughout the 
Empire were earnestly dcsiroos. of finding a remedy for 
the present g-hortage of craftsmen in the building industry, 
which la aecoiid to none in viral imponance to the public 
at large, as well as to their own eidstence. During the 
presidency of Sir John Sirttpscui a mofit interesting con¬ 
ference Upon similar lines took place which is gtill fresh 
in our memories. The spirit of the conference waa 
admirable and moat illuitiiiijitirig. The reluctance of In da 
to enter upon training, aa now organised, is well recog¬ 
nised. Some caiuics for this arc known, others need 
inqulr}' and thoughtful study^ !ra]ution.s of the appalling 
problems of uneniployment and its deiiioiHlisinr; coiisc- 
quencea upon the welfare of the IState should be sought 
wholc-Jicarcedly by eveD" maji and woman of goodwill. 
Tile tendency at present is to create empioyrnerit through 
public funds for BO~called unakiUed labour, thus tacitly 
diBcouroging those who shotild hr tmioed in crafts. 

nije training of artJtitccts leads them to dignify their 
rcgponsjbihtitra nnd their work ; the same spirit needs to 
be festered eO alj thr crafts working with them. Muny of 
OUr best public Sehuuls arid culleges,. Us well Us OUr 
aeGontlnry' and elementary schoola, aPready have work¬ 
shops and cmft classes. Herein lie great pHissibilities. 
Some of the itLstTUctorS are uUve to their oppof- 
tiitiities, ond they deserve taieem and every encour¬ 
agement. There are some with eerTihcaics but Uttle 
aptitude, saiishcd to allots wnrk un trivialities, with the 
result that the pupils are bored and their parents dis^ 
courtiged. Good drawings of work useful in every home 
w^ould help to give icsT in such schoob, and might turn 
the tide at this critical time. 

f.hving to the regretted death of Mr. .Arthur HeJeher, 
Mr, H. r>. Scarles-AVood. whose kreti interest in the 
problem is bo wtH known, will second the motion. T 
think the Honomry^ Secretary lias some mluable rcnmrkiE 
to mukc upon what the Council lias already done, 

Mr, H, IL SlcARl-Eb-\VDDJ> [F,] {in seconding the 
resolution) said t I very much regret the death of Air. 
Belcher, who was to have taken this duty upon him. 

The first point to which I wiah to refer is the difficulty 
of obtaining boy a ; the great want nowadays is brick- 
liycjs and wallers. They are tfie people w'ho do the 
car casing, and without the cirrasing other crtiitsmen do 


tidT have the opportum ty of comiug m. ^I'lie reason w'hy 
the boys hesitate about going into bricklaying ia, (im of 
all, rile luck of coritinufty of employment, owing to the 
terminatkin of cunt tact b, and nlso ilie inclement tveatfier. 
'I'bt- nrst point eb the reluctance of einploj'ers to take 
apprentices, and there are Bcvcral difTicultfcs with regutd 
to that. 'I'fic first difficulty, tJiMnj' the coinitry at large, 
LB that the poBBibilitv of technical training for theac hoys 
is not alw'aysi easy tu meet. 'Jliose w'ho enter direct 
from the elementary' sdioole. of course, liave u very' poor 
chiiUtce nf i^etling into really st^rious work to begin with ; 
they are generally employed, forubour the Htbc two yetirs, 
in briiipng pots of tfo and that sort of thinq for rhe m<m. 
Boys who piiHS through e junior technical school, and Jiave 
probably had three years' training, fiave a very much 
better chance I but piftrr these boys have pus^Ked through 
this preliminary Lniinin^ it haB iTeen found difficult to get 
them piTEpcrly pi need. 1 apeak loa Cltuimiiin of ifie (.'om- 
mittee of the l.xindoi] (.^ountj' Gouncil School of Building 
at BriTtton, and we do endcavOLir to place all our bovs 
who PASS through our schools, nnd as u rule wc are 
successful. But, unfortunately, wc arc unable alwuyE to 
insist upon apprenitceBliip^ The rea-iiun for that is that 
the cmpioycrs* takin:g them as a whole, hesitate to hind 
themselves to take Ln apprentice^ on account of the 
various ftuctufllions in their busiaess. I’hey cannot 
ulway's sec their way to employ the number of apprentice:? 
that they would like to. 

Another difficulty which we have met with during the 
last two Or three ycarti is that, in the spirit of patnoti.im» 
they have accepted 11 number of es-Seriicc men who Jiave 
gone through an intcnsivE course of tminiug. the com^ 
mittee who are intcieated in those men—TiatLirHlly and 
^leTy properly—Imving done all they could to induce 
employers to employ these es-Service men. so that when 
w'e come with our fuhy qualified boys they sa%\ Wc ore 
vx-ry' Rorry, but we are full up with C3c-Scrvic.e men.''* 
TTtai is. Elf courac., a pagging phase, and will probably 
cease. 

ITc nc3(t thing » that the London Building Trades 
Appreni ices hip Ccmmittce^s tiidentuxes requite the 
attendance B5f apprentice^ one day a week at a Technical 
institution, w'hich is a very serious interference with 
the business arningcmcnis of a shop ; and if these boyg 
have to be sent awny to johg at a distance from home it L 
impogsihlc for them to comply with the conditions. It 
has been iuggratEid in the newspaperri during the past 
week that that obstacle might be met by a modified furm 
i>f correspondeiict classes, where the boys might be 
employed in mltivatiiq* the more technical branches of 
their Traioing by means of oartespnndcnce. There is, I 
think, certainly something to be said for that arrangcmcni. 

What are the prospects of the boys who go into these 
crafts—what ig the expectation in life of, say. the boy 
who qualifies us a brickloyer ? It is generally imnsidered 
that if a boy goes in jit the age of 15. he has got 45 years 
of good work before him, that is. putting his useful life 
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at 60. Fn thcFje modern day^, wFten 60 is quitir yoniiffi, 
probEiFily a few more years eoidd l>c added—-that tfi uEnt 
he lit Joolt fom'ord to. 

Thert: is the question of the number of apprentices we 
should want to ffrapp^e with the housing qur-Stion. TFte 
TTLOft BerioLis decline is in the briiiklayeia and Midlers. In 
England mid Wolea the numbers w^ere : In 1911^ [02,750 
bricklayers; in LoTnion, 9,053. Fn iqoj the totiil 'fv’na 
113,995, bo tliere was a drop of iiejiriy 15,000 bHcldayets 
in ten ycats. In 1921 tlwf total numbet of bricklayers in 
London was 586, a dcorcasr of 2,372. The figurus for 
the whole country fortFiC later period are nut yet u\ ailable. 
Taking the number of houses required per annum, 
aircDtdlng to the %'ntiQus »Emiate£ at 200,000 during the 
nest twenty yxars, appmiamately 30,000 bricklayers will 
he required for thehDUslng schemes otilv, and [omaintuin 
that number 700 apprentices w'onld be required annimlly, 
of which 100 would be needed in the T,<mdon urea. 1 
think it is possible that the linden County Council 
would provide facilities for training that number in 
London at the varimi'i technical schools. .A.^ a rnuttcr nf 
fact, they are contemplatiilig bultding a new school of 
building iu the neighbourhood nf Hammersmith, so 
there will be thn^e mono-technics : one at l lammcnifnirh 
for the West, the Northern I'eT-ytcdlnic fnr the NnrtJi oi 
l..ondpn, and the LiiJidun County Council School of 
Ehjildmg at Srixton for the South. 

Supposing the I,ondon C'currity Council were in a 
position to train loo buys per anrtuiJi in the bikildmg 
tradea, no effect on the actual building could be felt for 
two or three yfarn ; wc must allow time for them to be 
fairly trained- So it would be absolutely necessoiy to 
have BORie augmentation of labour during thcrsc three 
years, and if it could be ultrmolcly arranged lie tween 
employers and operaiDts m the induatry I strongly reLtmi'- 
mend that Euch augmentation should be recruit rd frcHn 
ycuilia of 16 to ig years of age, Fvm st this age they 
W'in espericncc great diHieulty in becoming effidenc 
craftsmen, and if they had not entered at tlie normal age 
It might be desirable to proride a short intenshr? training, 
say of three months, before such labour entered the 
industry, so that at all events ihcy should acquire the 
“ tool sense/' and l)e itistmcied in certain of tlie funda¬ 
mental pritidples of the craft. To water the industry 
with an excess of untrained labour would nrfiult in 
confusion and dis-jatisfactirm, 

I am well aw^e that the Council have aJn^ady had a 
coiisiderabla amount of evidence given to them hy 
various experts nn this subject, and much of the matter I 
have given to-night has been cotturuinicated tu the 
Committee. I think the object of this resolution is to 
urge the Council to continue their cudeavours- 

L have great plessurc in sroonding the resolution. 

Mr. ARrSlUH KFFN fr.| tUon. Secretary); Can 
Mr. ScarleS-Wood explain why it is required thyC thc&C 
apprentices should go back to the technical school for one 
day a week ? Why cflu*c they take the whale of their 
te<^iniical school training and complete it be fare they 
become apprentices ? 

Mr. SEARLES-WOCJD 1 'I'he apprenticeship scheme 
was made with a view to the application of general prin-' 
dpies, and it does not always take into consideration tliax 


the apprentice will have pnaacJ through a ledmieHl 
school. Where apprentices hive passed through technical 
schools they have an allowance of two years nff their 
apprenticE^p ; but it is es&enrial iliat when they are in 
their w'ork as apprentices they should stiH keep up their 
ihcorerical work, 

Mr. KEEN : Can't they do that in the evenings ? 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD : Yes, they can, but if they 
are sway on Jobs it is difficult for them to do that, and 
thl[ is where the corresportciEiice schools idea comes in. 

Mr. E. J. SADGROVE [F.] : 1 do nor profess to know 
a great deal about ihe subjeci, but it &ctrmB to me that the 
proposer and th'‘ suppnrtcr of the resolution arc visualis¬ 
ing it from the point of view' of the technical training— 
that is to say. the school training. It ivould be inter¬ 
esting to know if there are statistics tu show whether 
the tiperative bricklayers of Tu-day passed through these 
schools of training. T have heard that the reason w'hy 
there is a lack of appirntiees In the brickbying trade 
is that only a limited number of apprentices are allowed 
by the Cmons to so many fully tnuned bricklayers. It 
srema to me that while these restriciiv'c mica continuie 
the number of appTEnticeE will [ilway's be limited. Pro¬ 
bably the Royal Iniilltute, or other institutes, ha.s not 
sulheJent power to overcome the rEgulatlons of the 
L'nions ; but you wilt never, 1 think, get a satisfactory 
solution of the bricklaying and other industrial problems 
until you get back to the state of things, when whut is 
cnmmonly called piece-work was in vogue, and a 
iiiHj] Was allowed TO earn according to his ability. 

I cannot enter deeply into thia question, because I do 
not know how far the Lnacliute has had communicattons 
iTi relation to it, but it is ti phase of the subject w'hich* I 
think, the Institute might berir in mmd. 

Nlr. KEEN : So far a-s the Institute is concerned, a 
committee was act up about a year ago to study the ques- 
tjfm of i^'Ettinj; apprentices into thu building tradn, and 
vve asked for the ai tendance of reprcseniativea of tlie 
Federated Building Ifmplayets and rcprcseiitarives of 
Hull ding 'Trades l.Tnions in order to confer w'ith them 
and hod out what the position wns and what the tlifh- 
cultJcs Were in relation to getting apprcnEltes in. We 
took the evidence of the secretary of an association that 
existed fur the pttrpose of securing apprentices fnr the 
building trades, and wc alsq took evidence from the 
director of the NoTthem Polj'teehnic, who was much 
concemtxd in the licitier. But we have never been able 
to get the attendance of employers and employees in the 
building trades ; one thing and then another have pre¬ 
vented their attendance. All the evidence we hai.'c taken 
to me, broadly, ta nhaw thru the buildlnij trade 
woa not attractive to twiyfi ; they all understand that men 
wht) w'ork in the open air arc at a very great disadvantage 
oompared wiili men who wotk in factories—that they 
lose, perhaps, two days a week, commonly, in the winter 
time. That, and the fact that there arc all kinds of other 
cnipfoj'Tnents Ln which far leas training is necessary but 
in which the wages are higher ihan in the building trades, 
militate agsinat geiting boys into the building industries. 
In such trades as plastering, for matunce, the boys are 
not attracted by the idea of 'wurking in dirty materials 
such as the plasterer uses. Id the few sittings held, with 
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M:;ija'r Bames in the chair, the evidence thit It wu:) 
very difficult to grt even the number of apprentices 
allowed by the arTSIlf^mcnts ^'hich have been entered 
Into bet^veen the operatives and the masters. I do nuit 
know how that difficulty is to be met. T feel a great deal 
of s^TOpsthy with ilie object inns which basic been raised. 
The other day I was tisiting a job of my own, the btiilLlinj’ 
of a hi E garden terrace In the country, all brJekJaying wort 
out in the open air. with no protcctian fur the men. It wis^ 
a pouting wet day—it had been fine at Jtret, and then it 
came on to rain heavily—and the men were standing 
under the tTees WaitiriF^ for the raiti tn ntop^ ^ilthciugh It 
looked as if Li would continue raining all day. 1 felt then 
that one could not wonder if men wrrr not attracted to 
the building trade, ^Pbe men Were standing c»ut df I heir 
job and their money until the niLn left off. It is con¬ 
siderations of that kind which are Ifirgciy rcaponslhle for 
the shortage of apprentices, I have felt far some time 
tliar the time for apprentice^ip lia& gone by. We do 
not get the apprenticed in the architLictuni] profession 
that wf used to ; they go to the achnoh, and mV imprrs- 
aioti is [hat fer the future we have to look to the tecJmical 
colleges to train the men who will be cmployicd in the 
building trades. -At present there is a FitrnnK feeling that 
the men who have l^en through the technicoJ colleges 
must serve their time as apprentices in the ttadt^, hut 
there is a difficulty about that^ and I feel that wc have 
gttt to complete the training of men in the technical 
colleges. It will mean m. great e^rtension of the ayllabus 
of ii technical college before it can turn men nut able to 
Work as JoomcyTTienj hut it seems !U me that the young 
men will have ttt lie taken fftmt the sehcKil to the technical 
coElegCt and go straight from that to the wnrka and earn 
H 3 much ns they can there. 

Another difficulty ia that the speculative builder is 
practicalty elimimited. I think men who nre trained to 
the Mttnt possible in. the technical college might have 
been brought straight into the trade by the spcrulative 
builder, svho usually is a man who has learned the trade 
himself, either as a carpenter or s bricklayer ; he would 
d» the best he could for his cmpUiyee, give him what he 
earned, and So gradually turn him out os a craftsman. 
Many a man has cotne into the trade that way, but very 
few come in that way nrfW', it ia, 1 think icchnicht 
colleges have got to be so up nipped that they will be able 
to turn out men without being much need for 

apprenticeship cifterwsrda. The difficulty of gening 
boys taken on as apprentices i* very great, and it is 
getting grratcr. We do not now get the men coming 
from the L-riLiiuxy to London they used to. In those 
days wages w'ete much lower in the country' districia than 
in Lemdon, and the ttndeiicv' w'aa for men trained in the 
country tn came tu London ; but that tendency exists no 
longer, because wages are now almost the same in the 
country as tn Lnodno ; but, having regard to the difference 
in the cost of liv'ing, tile wages in the ccmniry arc probably 
better ilion m London. It ia, therefore, 1 think, to tJte 
technical colleges we haix to look for the future, 

Mr, HERBERT A. WELCH f.^,] : As a member of the 
Committee who, with Mr. Keen and other membera, has 
been looking Into this question, I feel strongly that there 
are difficulties in the way of getting young men into Thv 


industry, owing to the Various reascjiUi given for its tiO- 
□ttractiveness. We must, however, get ovet that difficulty. 
The industry hjts got to live, and wo have to nmke it suffix 
dently' attractive fur tile young mim to par roasonable 
■tiention to it and to give serious regard to the pmapects 
it holds for him, I think the nvo greatest objections are 
those memiuiied by \lr. Keen, Dite, so far us hricklayera 
and plasterers are concerned, is that it is a dirty Job, and the 
average youngster to-day mcfincs towards ihc black coat, 
rather than don the upron, and the dirty overalls of those 
trades. The second objection is the Joss of time owing to 
thc^ inclement weatlicr, for which, nbvimisly, the workman 
is not to blame. And there is, I think also, a third oblcction, 
which 15 that many hoys whrv might be attracted m the 
i udiistry fmd they have to Spend two or three yvara in train- 
ing, during which they get very' little, or no, immediate 
monetaty return. It is somewiKt difficult fur the parents 
of those boys to Visualise what w'ould the prospritu 
of a youngster in the building Ltade in to nr 15 
years in comparison with his prospects in an un-skillcd 
Job for w hich belter mou cy W'os coming i n immedia edy, 
but in which, in a short time. Ilia position would 1 m 
stationary'. What L the remedy ? We cannot allow' emo 
section of the Lommunity to sufFcr loss on accaiint of 
bad weather ;; it is unfair and inequitable. But we 
stru told that the hxing uf wages in the industry^ had 
regard lo tite amount of time loat during the vear by 
the workman, I think it would be met more attractively, 
and more effectually, if Same form a f insurance policy could 
be obtained from insurance companies agBinsrwetw'eatber. 
If w'et time could be insured against and the mco paid their 
normal weekly wage, I think the trmOunt which W'ould have 
To be put on to the buildiEig cOsta Would not be \'ery 
considerable. The technical schools, while doing ail 
that is humanly possible, have not in the past hod i^uitc 
the encouragement fmm the industry that rhey had the 
right to eitpcct ; the young men coming out of technical 
echonls have nut in the past been absorbed into the in¬ 
dustry to the eictent w'hich the school authorities had the 
right to expect, Krom w'hat I can ascertain, in the future 
they w'ill not have SO rauch cause to complain along 
those lines. The unions themselves have of late reloidd 
to Hn appreciable extent the stringent rule with regard to 
the percentage of apprentices in the industry. LJntil 
retenily, I thirtk, one apprentice was allowed to every 
seven or eight juumcymcri employed by each individuii) 
builder. So if & sniiill builder was in a positiork to employ 
six craftsmen, he could not mrroduce an apprentice, 
because he had not the minimum staff to permit it. I’hcy 
huve adjusted that, [ understand, in two important 
respects. One apprentice may now be taken lor each 
three craftsmen, and they Itave altered the unit from 
the individual employer to the district of tlie Eederu- 
lion of Master Builders. That has been a distinct 
encouragement, sind it haj been brought about by the 
l^rd recently set up by the fJovernaietit, which is 
constituted of employers, architecta and employceo. At 
present this is to apply only to houalti]^ work. I have no 
doubr that if k is fou^ to operate satisfactorily—as I do 
not question it will—h wilt be extended to all building 
work : if not in the proportion of one in three, to one in 
four or one in five. 
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Mr. ARNOLD l\ HOOFKR [W ]: Aa f uride^stiind it, 
the upptciitit^e ApprenLiEi^ed Ld thp cnnCractDr, not la [he 
uctua.! D|wrjtivkit and it occurs to mtt tJiut the 3 tigge&tioii 
to apprentice the ynun^ man lo the operative baiJder, the 
'^vo^k^ulIl, and put the uptracive tmerk on to piect-^WOrk, 
t/sokild make it in the oprrutive'6 interest to piu^h forward 
Kig. apprenticcj so chat be would get entra retriLiiicnition 
fur the work put ip^ 'I'htn the opemtiw brictlajicr, in 
goinp from une eoiitruetor to EUiother, ai he docs, would 
take his apprentice with him. and the brickiuyer w'ith 
whcjtn the apprentice wa.H worUlnjiE w'cmld have n greater 
intetesr in the a^ppteniice, in. cite I hav'c s^en, the 

bricklayers bive tio interest svhatever in the apprcnticti 
working with them. I suggest some system of Issuing 
Eierti(iciitca tci iht nperntive Workmen, firsi, second and 
third tirade, and that apprentices should be appixrrticj^d 
only to first grade men. 

Mr. SEARLKS'WUQD ; 'Inhere arc three parttea to 
the apprenticeship t the Apprenticeship Lkiijnciir the 
employer, and the apprentice, who is represenred by his 
parents or somebody in the place of a parent. So if tlicfe 
is any failure on the part of the builder or the employer 
owin^tu Lack of Crude to provide enough Work for the ap' 
pnentlce, there can be an application to the Appremiership 
Council, and the Coimcll car transfer the apprentice to 
somebody w'hu has the work, in which case he docs not 
lose hia inainicLiun. 1 should like to enter a cruveat 
against the statement that in rhe good old days tlie 
spenilaring budding rrade was a good IrainTOg for the 
craftsman. 

Mr. KEEN : I do not say it was a good school, but a 
possible school ; it is n way in whidi boya who have been 
traJtied in a technical schorol dui be brought into the 
industry. 

With regard to Mr. Arnold iloopcr's rcmarku, it seems 
obvious that a boy ppprenticed tu a master builder 
has not the same interest taken in him as would be the case 
if he were apprenticed to the man he actually works with 
and learns hla trade fromr Until w‘c can get back to 
the time when there Were mB^tcr-brjuklayerE who could 
take un wurk at piece rates, 1 am afraid the sugfifestiuti is 
impossible and 1 can see no way out except by technical 
enf leges. 

-Mr. WETrfCil : Referencea have been made to prece- 
u'ork u nder preacm-day conditions^ but 1 have found that 
is very unpalatable. If w^e want to encourage output I 
think it would best be aceured by sornc form of bonus. 
The only satiBiiicitdTy'^ way fur the industry to progress is 
in some ratio in proportion to its output; there cun be no 
other sound cconnmic system in regard to work. There 
is no doubt that the old piece-work system was iniquitous, 
and I use the word iniquitous ” after very cartful con- 
sidemtlan. 1 reel that the pay itiust he based upon the 
return given for tliat wage. The mere fact of paying a 
man so imich per hour to he on tbc job does not meet 
the ensr at ail; he must give an agreed return for that 
pay, and we should not encourage ihc means of getting 
that rrtum hy cmplnying an unduly dotnlnaring or 
domineering foreman. 1 do not ihiuk the piecc’-work 
system will return in the form we have known it, hut ] 
think with careful handling there a prospect of sotime 
measure uf bonus systent being introduced at a nut ^'cry 


distant date. Uy this 1 mean that every man should be 
paid a flat rate of wukvs per hour, and for that, if he be n 
britklajTcr, he must lay a certain minimum number of 
bricks ; if he 1^ a plaaterer, so many yard-^nf plaster ; but 
in so far ip he manages tn exceed that minimum quuntity he 
will receive a bonus at the end of his week's w’ork. That 
is a system of payn-nent by results, and it if based upon 
sound economics. It ts not good that an individual should 
stand ca-Fv fnr any length of time, and if it is not good for 
the individuiJ it cannot be good for the nation. 1 there¬ 
fore suggest that vve should endeavour, aa tactfully as we 
can, to jjet some measure of bonus introduced, by which a 
man benefits by his ctbcicncy when he exceeds s certain 
airrced minimuni of output. 

Mr. Iv. ill.'[.Lf)CK [A.] ; Another aspect which has 
nor been touched cm to-night 13 that of the attitude of the 
Trade Unions, the Fedcruiinn t>f Employees Ln relution to 
tile masters. I had an instance of that recently in the 
case of an employee who showed me se veral letuera which 
the Federation of KmpbiyccF had written to him because 
ht had ruhmed to join the union ; they were really black¬ 
mailing letters written to employers with regard to 
FTuploying this man, who was a bricklayer. 

With rc gsrd to a system of boriu.';, as against piece -work. 
that is important, but you must first get over the 'IVadc 
Union antipathy and oppoaidon to the whole matter. 

uMr, Keen took the chair.) 

Mr. KEEN I I think the weak point in Mr. ] loopvr’s 
proposal is that he does not indicate the way in which 
the Institute can effectively take aetinu. 

•Vlr. FR.'\NU!B HOOPER : I thinlL we must begin at 
the cop, and instead of talking about what the workman 
should do, think of ^vliat the masteim, the employers, 
should do with regard lo the probieuv of these crafts. As 
long as We talk of only a bricklayer," and only a 
plumber,^' we ate not doing any good. It is on the Lines 
of the references to those crafts in Purtrh, Many 
boys read Ptinch^ and in that journal J never see n 
reference to plumbers except to ridicule them. We ought 
to go to the public schools and sec w'hat the masters there 
arc doing In regard to technical training - t think many 
of them tn 1 ght imp rove their methods in this respect. For 
instance, instead uf making egg-cups and pipe-racks, 
thi; pupils could be shown how to make trays end things 
which can he useful in the home. More imo^nnation is 
wonted in the schools, and 1 think architects could help 
there. 3 visited a school recently at which the master said 

'ihcrc is one thing we ahould he grateful for ; we have 
got a lot of boys, and wc want to help in the housing. 
If wif could only get a good working drawing of a kitiiien 
dres.-icr, w'hjch w'os well thought OUT, OTic which could 
be put in the homes we So much need, the hoy-s would 
became keen on it. and so would the parents.*^ If we 
were to be on the alert w^c could do many things tn 
add dignity id these diLs^iea and impart enthiEsiosm to The 
teachers. 

Mr. KEEN" : There is no question that the difficulty is 
to make the trade aufftcicntly attractive to bring boys into 
it, and, somehow^, to increase the remuneration. The 
difficulty' is the suspicion that Trade Unionists have of 
DnV'thing like payment by results ] they will not have this 
system if they can avoid it, A short time a^o a question 
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jirose on the Coi.jncjl nn thproatter of 'vi''CiCKi-cair\''ine, upon 
which I was asked lii ace the representatives of the Wood- 
cani’era' UiuDn. Two of theoi came eo sec nic^ J laJhcd 
to them about paymr-nt by results. The Secretary of the 
Union said : This h ho\v it wndt*. Wc had, Intcly, a 
ca-ic w here aeroplane blades were wanted very' urpentlyj 
mid it was put to the men that they shouidtake it on on a 
piecc-wnrk basis. It waa considered that 65 houta' work 
wua acquired la make d blade^ and the price was adjusted 
on that basis. The men wient ahead, and they did a blade 
in 47 hours. 'I’hc ncjtt thinj^ that happened: was that all 
the tnen who w'ete working on thi>sc tetttut got the sack 
in a short time, and soon afterwards onother lot of men 
were taken on> and they were tn|d this particulBr job repre¬ 
sented 47 houn* work^ and they were offered the price 
equivalent to that."' ETc added : " That is what happens 
every time, and the men »rc alwaya beaten on it ♦ the 
misters always come out on top."' 1 do not wonder 
they are not anxious to have piece-work. I said : Why 


don’t you, as sn altemarive^ ^pade yourselves,, putting tlie 
best men in the Eiighe^t grade, and let every tnnn be paid 
according to his ability ? " Etc said: As far aacarverE 
are concerned, we din that/* They have five gradcs,^ A 
marii who lA a skitful worker puui hiin^elf in a high grade, 
and if he cannot get enough uf the best work, be lakes 
work of a lower grade and a lower rate of remuneration, 
and it vvorks fairly well. W’hen men are paid a high mte, 
you expect a high output from them. It was really tl^ 
case in The old piece-work system that the mnsicrj did 
beat them at it. But now, when hJnioiiE have so much 
poiver that they am counter that tendency and can look 
aftertbeir mcmiiers,. they may fuid that it works Out much 
better tlmntliey anticipate. I wonder that the best of the 
men have put up with the present condition of thioga, and 
that they do not insist oti getting picce-w'ork and receiving 
proper payment for it, 

k is now my duty to pul the resolution . 

CarncJ unanimously. 
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teef: \vkhsf:?c society of architects. 

iN'AUGUKAt. MtFTlN'G AT BftlSTOI.. 

The members of the Wessex Society of Archiiccta 
celebrated the inaugimition of tJieir first session on 21 
November at [Iristol. The newly-formcd Wessex Society 
ia the outcome of the federation of the Orifttnl Society of 
. 4 rchitccts, which wna founded in *650, with the GEoucra- 
icnshirc Archilccturnt Assticijition,which w'as fciTmrdgii- 
teen yeans ago. 

The new Society covera the counties of GEoucesicr, 
Somersef, Wilts arid Dmaet* tEkiai being tlie atca allnttcd 
by the tto^Ttl EnatitLite of Britigh .Architects, t« which the 
Society IS alBJiated. 

The fim President of the Society is Mr. G, C, Law- 
rctioc [A’.J, U.WA-, the Viee-Pregidenta bting Alessrs. 
W. S, Skinner 'FJ (President nf the Bristol ^cicty of 
ArcEiitectel, and G. P, Mi Iocs (President of the Gloucester¬ 
shire Archllcclural Association h the Honorary Sectefary, 
Majnr IL Stratton Davia^ M.C..M.SA..aiid the EEonor- 
ary Treasuier, Air. T. Skinner [. 4 .]. 

An inaugural lunchcrm wa* held at the Red LodgCr 
the head quarter!! of the Bristol SavTiges, when the chair 
wag taken by the PrEsident. 

Among those present were Mr. A. J, 'I’aylor (President 
of the Society of Arebitects), Mr, , Arthur Keen (Hon* 
Secreiarj' of the R.E.B..A.)^ Mr. Ian MacAKsier (Secre- 
larv of the R.I Major Harry Bsmes ( V'^ce-PresidenT 

of the R.I.B.A.). Mr. Percy E. Thomas (Presidemt of the 
South Wales Institute of .Architects), Mr. \ h* Skumer 
(President of the Bnstol Society of .Architecta), Mr. G. P* 
Milncs (President of lEu: Glpiicestershitt .Architectural 
Assneiation)^ and the Rev. Canon James O. Haiinay. 

Mr, A, j . Taylor proposed the toast of *' The Royal 
Institute of British .■Archiiccta/' and said dial for some 
furti’ years the pTofegaion had Eipcti molhfTied by two 
societies who had been working on different lines and 
who had not alwayg seen ejT? to eye. ’fhe idcak and 
aims of both bodieji ivcte identical, and they had only 


needed to come clotscf together to realise this. There w'a:, 
no need fdr iwo separate societies, and he hoped they 
could notv go forward with one object in view. T^o 
rcgolistirtnt hud Eieen brought to their present position 
largely by the kindliness and courtesy of the members of 
the Royal Enstitute. 

Mr. .Arthur Keen, who fitist rtaponded, said that the 
Wessex Society of Architects had a caTver of great uik'ful- 
neg* before it. and he wished it ail prosperity. He liked 
the riHmc, for it pcrpeluated history and allowed for any 
extension tint might come. The Royal Imtiiute hud 
been in existrnec for nearly too years. It wct» originfllly 
a learned society, and it liad been remarked thsf it was no 
longer a Learned society, but hnd become 0 profess ioftal 
society. It certainly had Lecome a profesaiorial Iruiiiute. 
but it vi'a.s untrue to say timt it luid ceased to Eie a learned 
society also. It w'os far more so than ever. Educatjan 
OCCUpl^^d a gveut deal nf its aatrvidca, and it possessed 
one of th« hnesi architectural libraiies in existence. In 
all its activTticE the Engtitutc was helped and supported in 
every way by the pTuvincial soedetjes, and Ew cauld not 
say too much in appreciation of the work of the provincial 
societies and their value to the Institute. One of the 
great objects of the Societies should bt to gel a better 
Btandard of work. The diEfressing lack of taste that 
was so apparent had arisen within the post century, 
mid architects could not altogether escape blame for 
this state cif affairs, t Ic did not know bow this was to be 
remedied except by education. The various architec¬ 
tural Echool!! were doing fine work in this direction, 
and he believed that tlic new School of Architecture in 
Bristol promised to b<! very Bucccssitil, By means of such 
schools much could lie done to promott good taste in 
building, 

?^T^. Ean MBcAUster, w'^ho algo pcptied, eaid that pme- 
ticaily all thie memherg of tht Institute oufdde London 
belonged to the allied pnovincinl sneieties. He always 
thought of the allied sodctles as the Institute Outside 
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I/jndon : thcjr were the very Ufe-blood of iHc Institute, 
which, with its numefflua branches all over the limpire, 
was developiDg into an immense ni^nisation wilb greiit 
patL'ntialiticB. 

Mt. W. S- Skirmer proposed the health of the guests. 

^fr, G, P* I^'IIlncs sflld the mem hers of the Glouceaicr- 
shine Architccturfll Association much appreciated tlie 
fedenttion that had taken place between their autietj^ sod 
Bristol, and he hoped that in Lime it wmild extend fori her. 
Nothing but gond could come from unity, and it was 
inspiring to be there that day and to find that so many 
had Come from b distance to wish thern Cod-speed in 
their wort. 

The Rev. Canon J. O. Ilannay, who responded, &afd 
many Englishmen knew of the Irish ljy reports sntl tradi¬ 
tion and friitti what they road fn books^ and were liable to 
judge by that. He had himsrlf formed an oplnJon of the 
people of the West of England in the same way, hut vvhe in 
he came among them he had jan extraordinary ami agree!' 
able surpriBe. Tic had to revise his whole conception of 
the Wet:t Coujiiry' people, and he was delighted with tlie 
ivcIccKnc they had given hito. 

Major Ham- Bamee, in proposing: The We-'jscx 
Society of ArchjteftH/’ said that, however deep might he 
their drv'otion to the Royal Inuitute of A rchitccta, he could 
eonccive that it w'ould not he so great as to the Ixidcty 
they had just brought into being. They would never 
really express themeelves to tlic people campletely until 
they rraliaed that variety and unity which vi-nuld only 
cfsme w'hen the jfTieat provincial areas were fully revived 
and took an active part in the tiiricd activities w'hich 
made up the complete civillsadon in which they lived. 
Tlierc are few thinigs, if any. which could best be coci- 
ducted.fr<KtL London unless ihey got vigorous life from the 
provincial societies. They were now becoming an efficient 
OTiganiiatiaTi, and were not only establishing a great 
number of provincial bases, but were becoming a great 
Imperiid Institute. They, as a profcssicin, had orgauised 
not for the purpose of enduring—for they were the first 
profcHsiun and would be the Last—but that they might be 
inspired with a consciousness that they had a great pun to 
play in the life of the community, 

Mr. P. E. Thonuis* who also responded, said that he 
would tike to convey to them from his society in South 
Wales Lhcir heist wishes for the success and prosperity of 
their New Wessex Society. Their aocietie!! had tieen 
friends for a good number of and in South Wales 

they fell great ipicixsi in their brofhere across the Chan¬ 
nel, and believed that the new' society woLtld play an 
important pan in the work before them. 

The President of the Wessat Sodety (Mr. G. C. - 
tence), in responding, referred to the formation of the new 
sodety* There had been a union of the Gloucestershire 
and Bristol Sodetics. and with that enlargement there 
were gruat possibilities before them. He thought thm the 
result of the union was bound to be successful, because 
fojlowing the eSLamplc of the Institute they had deter¬ 
mined to put senTice first. They were in no aenie a trade 
Union. They existed first to serve architecture, ucit to 
aen'e the publk, then to serve the future generation of 
architects, and lastly to ser^'e themselves. He believed 
that the society which had had so happy a Btart wae 
bound to have a long and auccessful future. 


In the evcniiig ihere was a large i:;,'achering of distin¬ 
guished visitors and members of the lA'cssen Society at a 
receptinn held at the Royal West of England Academy, 
to meet the Rev. Canon Mannay (George A. Binning- 
hamh who gave an address entitled Emm ions in 
Stone-’" 

CacLoii I Innnay said that when he accepted the invitation 
to address them there were three things open to hiin. The 
lir^t was to have sat dawn and looked up the subject of 
iLTchjtccttire, and he might have produced c^uite a respect¬ 
able Lecture' which might have pleased some of the 
audience, for they could nor oil be ardiitectH, but he 
would not h.ava taken in the mrmbera of the soociy. H e 
might have Said that he did not kuow an.>lhing about ihe 
subject, but that be knew' what he liked and have talked 
about that. It might have licen a straightfowanJ plan, 
but it w^Quld have been a little narrow, because it meant 
that he would be assuming an aiiJcude superior to the 
judgment of the expert-H, inasmuch as it would, suggest 
iliat the thing hfc liked was the real thing. It might be a 
truly British attitude and one which hud built up the 
F'jnpire, hut being an IriKhmon he was afroid he would 
not be able to cany it gJirough. l”here only rEmaJned, 
therefore, the third course of the layman who knows 
nothing about art or architecture, but could only speak 
uf the experience uf emotion and feeling which certain 
building-H gave him. Buildings did give them certain 
emotions. They wciuld go into s house and say *' ITiis is 
cheerful,** and to unuther and say ^ITiib is gloomy," Thor 
had little lodo with the architecture of the house. They 
might go into a houne of any kind of architectuie and have 
those feellngB, and it did tint depend upon the aspect of tlie 
hcAJse, w hether it was north or snuih, or the weather or 
the furniture. I bc feeling that Came to them was some¬ 
thing in, the house itself. He went on to give imne of hi® 
own experience® in this respect. When he went into 
the Cathedral in Pisa in Italy he wh® comdoua of a feelmg 
of peace. In the Pantheon he got tlie same emotion of 
peace, but it was different. Its auatenty moved him in a 
different way. He proceeded to refer to Sf, Mark*®, 
Venice, and to St. Peter'®* Rome. lie Bid not know how 
far they had follow'ed him in his line of thought, but per¬ 
haps they would uJidcratHod better w'hat he meant when 
he said that the rc was cm emotion very common on entcr- 
ttig a church. It was a feeling that could not be expressed 
in ivords. Some churches gave them little emotion at all, 
and other® a great deal. Coming bade tohouRea, he said* 
did they ever know a house in which large families of 
children had been brought up generetion after generation 
which was nut cheerful ? A\nd whs it not a fact that the 
houses where old people had Lived lonely liveu for u lung 
time had a quiet ^oom about them, "llte spirit of the 
building Was due to those w'ho used it rather ihar to the 
architect w'ho designed it or the worktrLen 'v^hn built it. 

THE WESSEX SGCIETV Oh’ ARCHITECTS. 
R.W,A. ScTTfxji. ny AnciuTEt’TLiHE. 

Annual ExHisiTroN .sntj DimuuuTttiN of Prixts. 

The _R,W'A. School of Architecture held its annual 
exhibition and prute-givjng in the School Studios on 
Monday, Gecernher ist. !Dame Janet Staricntnb-\Vj|is, 
D.B.E.* President of the Royal West of England Acndemy* 
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made the presentalioDS r the chnir being taken by Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb. D.S.Oi^ vice-president of 

(he Board of ArLhitccturol Education of the R.LB.A. 

In hi& openLog speech Mr. WebH eaid that he had been 
OHSpeiated with the schpO'l since its tirst inceptioil and had 
cause for the uuiiu&t satfafadioci In the gteat success 
achieved by it during the short period of its ciistencc, his 
line nrnprct being that its present sotiiewknE precarinus 
MnandsL condition accorded ii] with its high state of 
efficiency as a school, a common experience unforfunatcly 
tAnth the early day's of most educational iitstimtions. 
He was pleased to be able to announce that Dante Janet 
Stancomh-WdJs had decided not only to lend her iwpport 
to an appeal for funds hut herself to head the subjicription 
list. The appeal Would com e with great force in the West 
of England when it waa rcoJipted that the school was the 
only one of its kind from the Severn to Laxul's End. 

In his report of the year's work^ the HeedmastiT, Mr. 
G. D. Gordon Hoke [^ 4 .], commenlcd upnn the enthu¬ 
siasm of the students and expressed his satisfaction at 
the results attained in Co short a time. Of the Students 
who had enleted and passed the June Ejraminurion of 
the R.I.B.A. ?klT. ^Y, J. 'Ehmshcr hid headed the list. 
Thin £ucce^, a^ well as the fact that ^Ir. R. H. Drentnall 
had been chosen to compete m thi? finul round of the 
Victoty Scholarship, was oi.dcnp: of the high standard 
which had been attained, tic Welcomed the addition 
to the tbiff of Mr, E, H. Button [^ 4 .], Ashpitel Ihizenian. 
1913. Special interest attBcbed to the actiTioty of the 
Senior students, undertaken at the request of the Rristnl 
Kyrle Society, in the form of lectures to children in 
elementary achouls, followed by visits to buddings of 
historic interest^ with a view to fostering in the rising 
getic ration a d ue sense of ci i i c pride and respon sibil ity. 
The ftULceiii of this experiment cnuld he gauged by the 
fact that the local Education Committee had requested 
that it might be repeated. 

The pri^jcs were then presented. 

In Ii short address folio wing upon bet presentation of 
the prises Dame Janet referred to her recent cxpcricneca 
as Mayoress of KamsgaTe ti'hen, on inapetiiog newly 
completed almshouses of charming and delightful desipii, 
*hp found threm to be devoid of provision for the washiog 
of the garments nf the otherwise fortunate inmiiteii—a lapse 
of a kind w'bieh would never occur were architects to 
confer with the womenfolk iniereated when approaching 
the problem of a domestic building. By all means let 
houses be charming in iippeanincc. but let them also he 
thoroughly practiod in their amuiKetnents. 

In proposing and seconding the vote of thanks to Dome 
Janet and to Mr. Webb, Mr, G. C. Tjawrcnce. president 
of the Wessex Society of Architectaj and Mr. F. N. 
Cawlln, chairman of the Council of the Royal West of 
England Acadetny, laid emphasis upon the indehtedueps 
of the school both to Dame Janet ami to Mr. Webh for 
support iind e ncuu mgement. 

The proijeediii)^ ended with an inspection of what 
proved an interesting cxhtbiiioti, aitcmion being attrseted 
by a ‘^ftanwn Compaflitioa,"lhe w^otkof Mr. J. H^Bunme, 
This drawing, exhibited w'ith other work of the school nt 
the rrcent Intemationnl Congress on ArchiteciuraJ Edu- 
cation, w'aa adjudged to be the best of ita typo and was 
selected for repitxluction in the report of the Congress. 


1,0c.AL HISTORY RECORDS. 

Mr. C. 11 . Willcocks [F.] the Elononiry Secretory of the 
Reading Society of Arhhitcctzi, has forwarded on uccouiit 
of the work that has been done in connection with the 
Berkdiiie Branch of the Local lliatory Records Sehemc 
which was founded in March 1 The w-ork is under 

the direction of a committee cumpoosed uf repreaentuttv4f& 
of ibc chief 001,1 nty societies intcregted in guch matters. 
The w'ell-knotvji antiquary, ihc Rev* P* H. Ditchlield:, 
ia chairman, and excellenl progress is being made with 
lire ccillecrion of records. The Committee has already 
local correispondetiis in almost twio-tbirds of the parishes 
of the county. Tliiere Is also an Oxfordshire branch 
of the scheme, nf which the Rcv'. H. E. Boiler is chairman. 
Air. WiJlcDcks in his account gives n description of the 
many intcregtlng diseoveriea that have been made. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEEITNG. 

I Dt-cfntlter 1914 . 

REttlSTRATrDN; OF PftOBATtOVEBS; 

On the recommendiiiion of ihe Board of .Architectural 
Educatiun^ rhe Cnuncil decided to accept the Seninr 
Ccriilj.ca.te Exaniinatiatl of the Minislry of Edocation, 
Northern Ircbind^ in eupport of applications for re-gisua- 
linn as I'rnbationcr ft .LB. A., provided the certificate 
covers the required subjects, 

Godwin BuHiiAnv jvsn WiMriJua BijQLrisT^, 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Cnuncil approved the Monoifx iuid 
Sketches submitted by Mr. W, T. Benslyn, AJl.I.B.A,, 
Godwin Bursar 1923. 

lUL^CAl, Usp, OF TTIE ft,l,B.,A- AFFIX, 

The Cuundl were informed of two cases in which the 
R.I.B..A. affix had been illegally tnnployed by non- 
members of the R,| .B.A., qfid it W'OB decided to take xmnng 
action in the matter. 

RetNsTAmxtENi:. 

Alajor L. M. Weil E-Bladen w'os reinstated as a Licen- 
riate of the R.LB.A. 


THE EIENTIY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 

The subject given by the Sanitary Institute for the Henry 
Sdxun Snell Prize m 19^4 was '■ Improvements in the 
Sanitary Conditions of Underground l>we|hngfi:and Small 
Underground Workshops.'" Eleven essays were received, 
and the prize of fifty guineas and the silver medal of the 
Sanitary Lnstitute vi'as awarded to Mr. E. Thomas Swio- 
son, M.R,Sa.n.I. Supplemenitajy^ awards were made to 
Mr. Edward E. Barks, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. V. R, Jellcy, 
A, B , 1 , B. A., for two of the other essays which showed con¬ 
siderable merit. 

INSL'ftANCK OF BL ILDINGS DURING COURSE 
OF ERECTION. 

ArchitertJ woLdd greatly asgiat the Architects' Benevi:>- 
lent Society if they would insert 4 c 1 aui»e in their con¬ 
tractu to the effect that the builders are to imure their 
buildingg, during the course of erection in an approved 
JnsuranK office through agency of the Architects^ Benevo¬ 
lent Sodety. 
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Notices 

THE Firm GENER.\L MErFING. 

'Fhc Fifth Gcncrml Mcctinji (Business) of the Session 
1904-1^25 will be held on Monday, 5 January 1925, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes;— 

To read the Minutes of the Sleeting held on 15 Decem¬ 
ber 1924 ; formally to admit members attending for the 
first time since their election ; to proceed with the election 
of the follow iiig candidates for membership, whose names 
were published in the Journal for 22 November 1924 
(p. 55) and who have been found by the Council to be 
eligible and (qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Bye-Iawa and recommended by them for 
election :— 

AS FELLOWS (3). 

L \v : Cecil Howard f/i. iqi 2], Aldringhsm, Leiston, Suffolk. 
Proposed by P. D. Hepwmh, E. Suidej’ Hall, Robert 
Atkinson. 

Lowry : Robert f.d. 1916], 33, St. James** Street, S.W.i ; 
Denham Hill, Denham, Bucks. Proposed by W, Curtis 
Green, H. V*. Linchester. Sir John J, Burnet. 

Wratten : Edmund Livingstone [A. 1902]. 18, Queen Anne*s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W.i ; ** White Cottage," Warling- 
hsm, Surrey. Proposed by Arthur Keen and the Council. 

AS AS.S(X:IATES (9). 

Dawao.v : James Stott [Passed six years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’t Colleges. Aberdeen — Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 23, View Terrace. Aberdeen. Proposed by 
Reginald T. Longden, A. Marshall Mackenzie, George 
Sutherland. 

Don.aldso.v : Robert Wftr, B..Arch. Livrrowl [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec¬ 
ture —Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice), 56, Hertford Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool. Proposed bj' Professor C. II. RciHy 
and the Council. 

HisctuTi : Leslie Robert [PassctI five years’ course at Archi¬ 
tectural Association- Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Profcsaional Practice], 44, 
Wodeland Avenue, Guildford. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson. £. Stanley Hall, Annesley 11 . Brownrigg. 
NoRBt'RY : W^illiam .Alan, B-A. [Passed five yearn’ course at 
Manchester University School of .Architecture —Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
ProfessioDol Practice], Rrnadmcad, Broad Lane, Hale, 
Cheshire. Proposed by Dr. Perc>- S. Worthington, 
Francis Jones, J. W. Beaumont. 

Owen ; W’ilfred Herbert [Passed five years' course at Man¬ 
chester University School of Architecture — Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Exammstion in 
Professional Practice], 37, George Street, Checthom Hill, 
Manchester. Proposed by Francis Jones, Dr. Perej’ S. 
Worthington. Paul Ogden. 

Shaniu : Geobce Feriu.-min [Pas«»ed five years* course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture—Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], igj, Kent Road, Glasgow. Proposed by John 
Keppie, John Wauon, Geo. .And. Paterson. 

Suxxxnc: Hubert Spencer, B .Arch Liverpool [PasMrd five 
years’ course at Liverpool LTniv-ershy School of Architec¬ 
ture — Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Bntndhoek, Walton 
Roiad, Stoi'kton Heath, Warrington. Proposed by Pro¬ 
fessor C. 11 . Reilly, S. Percy Sitcock, E. Vincent Harris. 


TtrRNUH : RAmi Henry, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture — 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina¬ 
tion in Professional Practice], ’’ Ularemont," .St. Andrew's 
Road, Bridport, Dorset. Proposed by Professor C. M. 
Reilly, H. S. W. Stone, .Alfred H. Hart. 

WiLLW ; Reginald John, M_A. [Pa.<»sed five years’ course at 
Manchester University School of Architecture—Ex¬ 
empted from Final Examinstion after passing Examination 
in Professkinal Practice], The School of Architecture, 
Victoria University, Manchester. Proposed by Francis 
Jones, Dr. Percy S. Worthington, Arthur V\’. Hennings. 

THE WALLACE COLLECFION. 

The Art Standing Committee have made arrangements 
for a visit to the Wallace Collection, Hertford House 
Manchester Square, W.i.on Saturday, to January 1925, 
at 2.45 p jn. .A lecturer from the staff of the Collection will 
speak on the paintings. As the number attending the 
visit must be limited. Members and licentiates 
desirous of taking part arc requested to make early 
application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 

Street, W.i. 

VISI TS ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

The following is a list of the visits arranged for the 
Session by the Art Standing Committee The visits will 
take place on Saturday afternoons except where otherwise 
stated, and Members and Licentiates arc cordially invited 
to attend. Cards for each visit will be issued, and con be 
obtained on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

1. * The Wallace Collection. — Saturday, 10 January 1925. 

2. * The Sir John Soane Museum. — Saturday, 28 Feb¬ 

ruary 1925. 

3. l*hc ’'lower of London.—Saturday, 14 March 1925. 

4. * Adelaide House and Britannic House. — Saturday, 18 

April 1925. 

5. Westminster Abbey (including the Jerusalem Cham¬ 
ber, the Triforium and St. Stephen’s Crypt). —Wed¬ 
nesday, 29 April 1925. 

6. * Ham House. — Saturday, 16 May 1925. 

Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Since January 1924 the following have been registered 
Os Prohatiuners of the Royal Institute:— 

.Adaxis : AtjocANURR. " Prospect House," New Road, Black¬ 
pool. 

Alderso.n : George Willia.m, 12, Ashton View, IlurehilU, 
l..eeda. 

.Am : Sysd Azix, The Architectural Associatirn, 33, Bedford 
Square, W.C.i. 

Amos : Geoffrfi* SrtrART, 50, Glencoe Avenue, .Seven Kings, 
Essex. 

.Aniihfw : LiaiNARD Artmur Dt scan. The Manse, Smarden, 
near Ashford, Kent. 

Andrews : Lawrence VitrroR, too. King Street, Lough¬ 
borough. 

• N.B. — It will be necessarv' to limit the numbers for diese 

visits. In these cases UckeU will he balloted for if the number 
of applications exceeds the limit prescribed by the proprietors 
or their agents. 
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PROBATIONERS R.I.B.A. 


ARTilun : JoHS A^ircromby, ** Allerton/' RcKsebank Road, 
Eiinbursh. 

Avbyard : M\rk. 9, P*rk Road, Batiey, York*. 

Rvrbbr: Freosbick, '* Woodcotc,” Oatlanda Chaa«, Walton- 
on-Thamts. 

B\in\bh : Bri'No Alberto. 6 Southwood A\-cnue, Highgate, 

yiA. 

B\RMC} : TiioMVi Scott, Mordcn Lodge, Morden, Surrey. 
Bsl^ky : Albert John Guy, l..anadowne Hotel, Caine, 
Wilti. 

Bhl'ta : Gopalii Mulji, c,‘o Me«sr$. Gregaon, Batlcy k King, 
IGng'a Building, Fort, Bombay. 

Bis.siNoroN : Rawdon Xbttletos, 28 Hull Road.Wiihcm- 
aea, Hull. 

Boreham ; Cyril Ersbt Walter, 55 The Albany, Albany 
Road. Camberwell, S.E.5. 

Boi’R.sb ; John Henry, 24 Cotham Road, Coiham, Bristol. 
Bowman ; Frederick, Station Lane End, Pelton, Co. Durham. 
Brenchlet : Arthlh Reginald, “ The Loggia,” Station 
Road. Heme Bav. 

Bright i George Edward, ” Hcathcote,” Station Road, 
Weatdiff-on-Sea. 


Bhoadbent : Ricilarj, 21 Hopwood Bank, Horsforth, Leeds. 

Brown : VrviAN Hlnrv Allport, *' Ivy Dene," Wcaton, 
StalTbrd. 

Bruce : Robert Malcolm, Wesley Villa, Chester-lc-Strcct, 
Co. Durham. 

Bru.nsoos : Frbo2ricx Charles, 114 High Street, Eton, 
Bucks. 

Bucki.ey : Fr.AKK Edwin, ” AlUndalc," to Westmoreland 
Road, Southport. 

Bull : Dents, 51 Groavenor .Avenue, East Sheen, S.W.14, 

Bl'nce : Gerald Edg.ar, 76 Howard Road, Westbury Park, 
Bristol. 

Burrows: Fhancei .Mlthel, 158 Warwick Street, S.W.i, 

Butlinu : George Albert, 79 Blantyre Road. Liverpool. 

Button; Frederick Charles, ti Waterford Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. 

Byrom : T110M.AA, 18 Woodlands Crescent. Golders Green, 

N.W. 

Carlialc : WoUAM George Bruce, 9 Canvey Road. Leigh- 

on-Sea. 

Carrell : Fred Lintoot, 4 Sorley Street. Sunderland. 

Cartlidge ; Wilfred George, ijs High Lane, Burslem, 
Sloke-on-Trcni. 

Cartwright : Thomas Neuson, 7 Pdham Crescent, The 
Park, Nottingham. 

Castblui; Lionel Jamej, 45 Turner's Hill. Cheshunt. 


Herts. , 

Chambers ; Frank Pentla.nd. 18 AUcyn Park, Dulwich, 
S.E.2t. 

Chapman : Regin.ald Charles, .Monkjdene. Sutton, Surrey. 
Coats ; Horace Lwter, 51a Abbeygate Street, Bury St, 
EdmOnda. 

CocoRULLo: AuoCYTtNE, 12 Sidney Gro\*c, Newca*tlc-on- 

C00.MBE: Leonard Elbworthv, 147 Beaufort Road. St. 
George, Bri-itol. 

Cooper ; Geoffrey Chri*topiier. The Two Gables, Box 
Ridge, Purley. , „ . „ 

Cooper: Reginald Wiluam Ga/e, ” Wilstead, College 
Street, Long Eaton. 

Cox : Eric Arthur, 34 Dyne Road, Brondcabuiy, N.w.6. 
Cox : Ronald Edward, 34 Dynte Road, Brondcsbury, N.W.6. 
Croslry: Frederick Hamer, 15 Amside Road, Wallasey. 
Cruddas : Eric, *91 Askew Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W.12, 
D.ark: Frank William, 54 Hornsey Rise, N.19. 

Dawes ; Leslie Reginald, i Bridge Cottagi's, PlsTOptoo. 
South DeA-on, 

Dawso.n : James Stott, 23 View Terrace, Aberdeen. 
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Detters ; Frederick William, 3 The Beeches. Goddard 
Avenue, Newland AAcnur, Hull. 

Denbigh : George Dyson, 21 Newton Drri-e. Blackpool. 

Dknniss : JA.MB 3 , 42 Hedon Road. Hull. 

r>ER»UM ; Reginalo Douglas, 77 Reads Avenue. Blackpool. 

Dtucs : John STtfARr, East Gate, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Duncan : David Konai.d, 79 Clcvcley* Road, Clapton, E.5. 

Eari.r: Cufton William. * Wyndham Street, Brighton. 

East ; Thomas William, “ Church Steps,” Aylesford, 
Kent. 

Edw'ards : Donald Thomas, Si. Dunstan’a, High Wycombe, 
Ducka. 

Edwards ; Laurknci Carlton, 31 St. Hilda Street, Beverley 
Road, Hull. 

Egan ; John Edw.ard, 7 George Street, Mowbray, Cape 
Province, South .Africa, 

Enthoven : Roderick Eustace, 3 Cleveland Gardens, W.2. 

FairhuR'it ; Philip Garland, Garth. Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

Fairih-rst : Robert Francis, 437 I.,ord Street, Southport. 

Farmer ; Arthtr Henry, 106 Albion Street, Southwick, 
Sussex. 

FERCt.*»ON : Charles William Bannlster, ’'Heatherley.** 
Wellington College. Berks. 

Fleming ; Douglas Edgar, 29 BeUuc Sqiuu-e, Hampstead, 


N.W.3. 

Komster : Edward, i Lcatide .\vcnue. Muswell Hill. N.io. 

Fox : Cecil Henry, 51 Saltram Crescent, Maida Hill, W.9. 

Francis : John Henry .Melville, 49 Abbey Road. Great 
firimsby. 

Fraser ; Jamea Milner, 73 Wesicm Rewd, Wuodside, 
Aberdeen. 

Freebhey : Eric Knight, 16 Overdale Road. Ealing. W.5. 

Fryer : George William Gh.aiia.m. 28 Montrose Avenue, 
Kilbum. .N.W.6. 

Gale ; AimnrR Harry. 16 Ridgdale Street, Bow. E.3. 

Gale : Margaret Goddard, 9 King's Bench Walk, Temple, 
E.C4. 

Garoham : Henry Edgar, i 1 Trclawney Terrace, IJiuncea* 
ton. Cornwall. 

Gatlky : Geoffrey Higson, Rockahire, Dialey, Cheshire. 

Gibbs : St.anley Frank, 7 Devonport Street, Hyde Park, 
W.2. 

Gillespie : CiwiRGi Daniel, 100 Lower Mount Street, 
Dublin. ^ 

Gr.\nt : Gahrow CIhelor, '* The Wrens Neat,” Speldhurat, 
Kent. 

Grant ; Horace Henry, c/o \Ieasrs. Chick & Barthulumew, 
too Club Arcade, Durban, South Africa. 

Green : Harry Albert, ab Westboume Road, North End, 
Portsmouth. 

Green ; James Dudley, 93. Kensington, 

Griffith ; Robert Gwilym, Melbourne 
North Wales, 

Guy : Roderick Nelso.n, ' 

South Woodford, Essex. 

GwTNN : I.I.VWELVN AP, 26 
Cardiff. 

Hall ; Arthur Leonard, 

Ihitlis Hill, N.W.2, 

Hall : Gi«>huk Albert Victor, c;o School of Architecture, 
Universitv of Liverpool, Liverpool. 

Hallow.av : Thomas Bank*, 10 Brigham Road, Cocker- 
mouth. 

Hamilton: Malc<»IJU Joh.v, 16 The Drive, Walthamataw, 

E.17. 

Harley : Thoeias, 85 Charlotte Street, W.t, 

Harrington : Dennis Ed.mund, aj The Oval, Kennington, 
S.E.ii. 

Harrisson : Tho.alas WiNt»ER, 12 Church Road, Ashford, 
Kent. 


Dalkeith." 


Liv erp<a»l. 

Stores, Pwllheli, 

Crescent Road, 

Street. Cathays, 


Uandough 
Northcotc,” Ongatc Gardens, 
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Hay : George Stani.ey. ** House,** 58 Gto\e Rond, 

Wniutnid, E.tl. 

Heap : Eric IIl'CO, 34 XMiitehmll GKrdcni, Acton HiU, W.3. 

Heatov ; Frank Halliwh-L, 40 Park Road, Wijpin, Larca. 

Helm : William Rex, 32 Eiuthoume Street, Gloduidt, 
Oldham. 

IIem’ARO : Gbuiu:ui Tvker. 35 Caatle Street, Bolton. 

Hewitt: Altred, 138 IxmghborouKh Park, Brbeton. S.W.q, 

Hill : Hi£NT»y Erskike. The Vicarage, Horburj*, Wakefield. 

Hoboat : RaiJ*m, 34 Chepstow Place, Ba>wiater, W. 

Huogb : Den'w Ckabman, iSi I^brokc Grove, W.io. 

Hoixand ; James Harry, P.O. Box 27 , Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

Hi'ME : Bertram Stuart, Albany Hotel. Lancaster Gate, W. 

Immel-man : Stethani-s Rhym, 5 Oak Avenue, Gardena, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

Ingham : John Vatxs, 81 Windsor Terrace, Padihain, 
Lancs. 

Jackson ; Ronald, je Elm Rt*ad, Wembley, Middlesex. 

Jackron : W'lLLiAXi Theodore, Beechdale Road, Bnxton 
HiU, S.Wx. 

James : John I.xw'in Thomas, Clifton House, Clarbeston 
Road, Pembrokeshire. 

Jart : Harvey, laa Warier Road, N.S., Blackpool. 

Jenkins ; William Victor, 20 Manvilic Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Johnson : Allan, 10 Gathome Avenue, Roundhay Road, 
Leeds. 

Johnson : GEormrY Mild. Elm House, Hills Road, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Johnson : John William, 36 The Bou!c^'ard, Anlaby Road, 
iluU. 

Jones : A-nse Farewell. ** Brcnlcy,’* Mitcham Common, 
Surrey. 

Jones : Joseph Cartmel, 36 Collingwood Rood, West 
Hartlepool. 

Jury: Arthur Edward, 41 Doncgall Place, Belfast. 

Kay : Ja.mes, 228 Tcmpcsl Rtiad, Devr-thuty Road, I.eeds. 

King : Marion Gertri nt Katik, 37 Bonliam Rond, Brixton 
Hill, S.Wx. 

Lambert : Leslie Charles, c/o A. A. Ritchie McKtnlay, 
Esq., 34-36 Oamaru Duililings. Smith Street, Durban, 
South Africa. 

Lancashire : John Edwin, ** West Lawn,*' Fulwood Park, 
Sheffield. 

Lewis ; Ken'NETH Fkancw«, V.M.CA., The Promenade, 
Cheltenham. 

Light : Edward Jokeph Geumcx, ** Nansbutme,’* Peak Hill, 
Sydenham. S.E.26. 

Lineord : AiJuarr Loc», *' Kelvestone,** Cannock, Staffs. 

Lock: Bertra.nd, 33 Ijirudownc Grove, Nrarden, N.W.io, 

Ia’cia : William Martin, 75 Holland Road, Kenaington, 
\V.14- 

Luxton : Arthur Cmartey, 99 Fore Street, Saltash, Cornwall. 

MacGiulivrat : Ian D„ 38 Ullct Road, Liverpool. 

Mackkesr : Arthur Reginald, The Causewav, Chippenham, 
WUu. 

McNeil : Patrick, ** Oakbank,” Dollar, Clackmannanshire. 

Mangin : Armand Lol'IS, tg George Street, Eiuton Rraid, 
N.W.i. 

Manx : Cecil CJeorgr, 8 I.jnsdownc Road, Duke’s Avenue, 
SlusweU Hill, N.io. 

Marshall : Godfrey Hibbeht, Thorpe Road, Norwich. 

Marshall : Hedley Beilnajid, 160 Harlaxton Drive, Ixnton, 
Nottingham. 

Marshall : Thomas Leslie, 5 Gladstone Street, Scar¬ 
borough. 

Martin : John Lesi.ib, ** Ilaihcrlca,*’ Moston Lane, New 
Morton, rtear FaiUworth, Mancheatcr. 

Milrson ; Harold, 49 Bulwer Road, Leytonstone, E.ii. 


Miller; Joseph Charles, ioi Stanmore Road. Mount Florida. 
Glaj^gow- 

Moberlv: Sylata Grace. 18 Gordon .Souare, W.C.i. 

Morgan : Evan, “Bryn Hwel," Ctase Road, Morriston, Glam. 

Monroe : Leonard,’ 27 Victoria Road, Prnarth, S. Wales. 

Moore : Harold Wuxiam, 52 Dynhom Road. West Hemp- 
atead, N.WA. 

Morris : Cyril Laurence, 28 Smith Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Motafram : Jasuhedji Dossabhoy, 265 Lohar Street. 
Dhobi Taliv. Bombay 2, India. 

\fuwBRAY : William Baw'DKn, High C^roft, Christchurch 
Park. Sutton, Surrey. 

Nichols: John Francis, 11 Bank Plain, Norwich. 

Norbury : W11XLA.M Alas, “ Broadmead," Broad Lone. 
Hale, Cheshire. 

O'Connor : Vincent, *47 Heaton Park Road, Ncwcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Orfeur : Ronald Francis, ga Hyde Park Mansions, Maryle- 
bone Road, N.W.t. 

Owen : Cedric George Rosser, ** The Rhyddings.” Brynmill, 
Swansea. 

Owen : Wilfred Herbert, 37 George Street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester. 

Padmore : Robert Barton, Cathedral School, Winchester. 

Pakincton : Hon. llngPiiREr Aimmt, 9 Arundel Gardens, 
W.ii. 

Parker; Thommi Hor.<:faix,68 Burlington Road, Blackpool 3 .^. 

Paterso.n : Eric Arnold, 65 Clarendon Road, Fulwood, 
Sheffield. 

Pearce : Geraix Wooobend, “ Bccchwood," Green Lane. 
Hatton. Leeds. 

Pesood; Harold George, 15 Wansbeck Road, Jarrow-on- 
TjTie, Co. Durham. 

Philupb ; Francih Harry Edward, 9 Sylvan Hill, Upper 
Norwood, S.E 19. 

Pickering : Charijs Edward, 73 Femlea Road, Balbam. 
S.W.iz. 

Pratt : Arthur William, 63 Dragon Avenue, Harrogate. 

Price; Arthur John, The Fira, Meaford, Stone, Staffs. 

Prince: Edwin Francls Euart, 12 Sutton Coun Road, 
Sutton. Surrey. 

Quinn : Ivar O’Lkart, 32 Richmond Road, Roath, Cardiff. 

R.\.s'oell : Roy James, c/o E. J. Tench. £«q.. 11 Bank Plain, 
Norwich. 

Rea : Arthur John, Balsall Common, near Coventry. 

Reid: Charles Fikulater, Eaathtdm. Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 

Richarok ; John Gower, 56 SwTuisea Rood, Merthyr n'ydfil. 

Richardson : Leslie Albert James, 50 Keston Road, East 
Dulwich. S.E.15. 

Richmond ; Frank Gayton, “ Turleigh,** Bradford-on- 
.Avon, Wilts. 

Roberts: Charles William, 5 Seaficid Rood, Lytham, 
Ijoncs. 

Robinson t Henry Raymond, Glebe House, Warmsworth, 
near Doncaster. 

Robson : Frederick Ernest, 23 Noble Terrace, Gateshead- 
on-Tync. 

Rogers ; Arthur Leihrs, 174 Amesbury Avenue, Streathom 
Hfll, S.Wx, 

Rogers : Elsie. 23 Albert Road, Wballcy Range. Manchester. 

Roth : Danikl. 64 Antiil Road, Bow, E.3. 

Sargent ; Raymond James, 61 Parkwood Rt>ad. Boscombe, 
Boumemuulh. 

Schultz : Israel, ta Hunton Court, Hunion Street, E.i. 

Seaborn-Jones : Walter, c/o Hookworm Campaign, Central 
Office, College Road, BriBbane, Queenslarid. Australia. 

Sharma : PuRSiioTTAXi Lal, School of Architecture, Sir J. J. 
School of Art, Bombay, India. 

Simpson : Auiic James Anthony. ** Westbury,** Otlery Road, 
W>Tibefg. Cape Province, Stnith Africa. 
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Sisson : Marsuaio. Asnott, Hucclccote Court, nr«r Glou- 
coster. 

Skurray ; Thomas Eowabo Deans, Sununerfidd, Abingdon, 
Berks. 

Slatter t LroNARO John, ‘ Wstersmcel,** Chestfidd, 
stable, Kent. 

Smith : Charuk Edwin Gordon, 19 Homend Street, 
Ledbury, Hercfordaiiirc. 

Smith : Charles Hlhert Broad, 8 Cross Street, Basingstoke. 

Smith : John Francis Gkorge, 171 NVhitdiorsc Lane, South 
Norwood, S.E.a5. 

Smith : Stancty HiUtOLD, 54 Drapers Rood, Enhdd, N. 

Smith : Sydney Walter John, “ Kenilworth,** 40 Ashbourne 
Grove, East Dulwich, S£, 

Super : Stephen Frcderick Edmond, 66 North Side, 
Clapham Common, S.W4. 

Spbnck : Albert, 94 Mytton Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 

Spencer ; John Vivian, a Ashburnham Grove, Xlanningham, 
Bradford. 

Spray : Alexander Moffatt, Brockhumt, Asho\-rr, near 
C'hesterfidd. 

Steele : Frank Reolnald, " Ncwlands," Stockton Brook, 
Stoke-on*Trcnt. 

Steev^s : Arthi'h Ewart, ** Bronhaul,” Amersham Hill, 
High W*yconibe, Bucks. 

SrswARr : Alexander Malcolm, c/o Mrs. Ntjd, 38 Fairfidd 
Road, InA'cmcsa, Scotland. 

Stirrcp : Gordon. BiUinge End. Blackburn. 

Storey ; Lrssie Mas^om, *' ITic Lilacs,** Patde>‘ Bridge, 
Yorks. 

Stylis : Frank. 58 Hart Rood. Erdingtun, Birmingham. 

Taber : Edwin Atk]n.son, la Hilton Road, nr. Pottcmewton 
Park, Leeds. 

TAR;:Err : Cyril Henry, 21 High Street, Dartfurd. Kent. 

Tattkiwfibld : Leu.nard, "Glen Moye,'* Union Road, 
Heckmondwike, Yorks. 

Taylor: Lawrence Catiil Ralph, 5 King Street. Saffron 
Walden, Esses. 

Thi).ma8 : Bra'an William Rvlaniw. ** Briar Dene." North 
Road, Cardiff. 

Thomas : Harold Li.ewellyn Taylor, 41 Sunnyside Road, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Thompson : John W'illiam Hchreht. 109 Woodfidd Road. 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

Thompson : Thomas Bernard, 83, Scolpcliffc Road, Burton- 
on-Trcni. 

Thomson : Thomas Finlayson, ** The I^aureU,** Avenue 
Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Thornley : Harry, i Seaheld Road. Blackpool. 

TitwAiTE : Thomas Edward Senior, 10 Lamplugh Road. 
Bridlington. East Yorks. 

Timmls : Gordon Jambi, Cuddington Hall, Malpas. 
Cheshire. 

Tims : Thomas Owen, 5 Station Road, Porih, Rhondda 
Valley. 

Tipuno : Arthur Raymond, 55 Btjrough Road, Darlington 

ToLBa.N : Jack Ra.\so.ai, 66 Shaftesbury Avenue, Roundly, 
Leeds. 

Townsend : Henry Terence, 13 Bricrlcy- Str ee t, Nottingham. 

Townsend : Horace Alfred, 29 Mountney Road, Eastbourne. 

TowTisBND : John Bernard. 3 Harvey Lane, l^iceater. 

Tl^rner ; Alaert, West View, Staining Road, Poulton-le- 
Fyldc, Lancs. 

Tyler : .Stanley Herbert, 205 Fox Lane, Palmer*s Grem, 
N.13. 

Unsworth : Herbert, 17 Gordon Avenue, Bolton. 

VAN DER Rirr : Henry Behthai'lt, 6 Church Square. Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

Vadohan : Rxclnald, School House, Trinity Street, Barrow- 
in-Fumeas. 


Wakeforo : Henry Allen, 184 Clapham Road, S.W.9. 
W.AKEFORD ; I.IONEL Abthlr. i8 Htlldown Road. Streatham. 
S.W.16. 

Walker: Raymond William. 5 Springwell Terrace East. 
Northallerton, Yorks. 

Wallis: KantARiNT Mabel, 165 Pittshangcr Lane. 

Ealing, W,5. 

Wardlk: Lionel Tai.lentyre, Quarringtun Vicarage, 
Coxhoe, Co. Durham. 

^^*tt : LESt.lE Alexander, 24 Maple Avenue, Ste Anne de 
Bellevue, Province Queb^, Canada. 

Webber ; Ralph Vickery, 3 Ehn Grove, Taunton. 

W^ELLs ; Reginald I*rank, 119 Southfield Road, Oxford. 
Weston : Norman Ernest Godfrev', 29 Clarendon Rood. 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

WiMTLKY ; Dennis L.vw-son, The Vicamge, Linden Rood, 
Boumvilte, Birmingham. 

Whe-ater : Harry Donald, ** Pendennis.” Bampark Road. 
Tdgnmouth, Devon. 

VSHKHRErr : Lucian Roy, 12 Merlin Road, Manor Park, E.ix. 
Whitby : George Stanley, 31 Sandhurst Street, Aigburth, 
Liver^^l. 

White : bOMirNU JirLlAN, 213 Marlborough Avenue. Hull. 
WiHTniEAD : Staniby, ** Lynntors,’* Cornwall R<iad, Sutton, 
Surrc)-, 

I Frank, 67 South Drive, Chorlton-cum-llordv, 
Manchester. 

W1LLIA.M3 : Charijcs Philip, ** Beechwood,*' Baring Road. 
Grove Park, S.E.ia. 

WtLLis ; Reginald John, School of Architecture, Manchester 
University, Manchester. 

W ILL*; Tiio.v^ THaoPHiLL's, The Fold, Spring Vale.Wallasey, 
Cheshire. 

Wilson : Percy Roy. ** Cedarhurst.** Sault Ste Marie, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Winter : Arthur Percy, 69 Deodar Road, Putney, S,W.i3. 
WooDHOW’ : Stanley Blundell, Wollaston, near Welling¬ 
borough, Northants. 

Worthington : THOstAS Shiriby Scott, Grove House. 
Mohberiey, Cheshire. 

Wray : KE.NNrrH pLEraiFR, Strathmore, Conisbro', near 
Rotherham, York*. 

Wright : Donald Arthur, ** Mapledene.*' Great Missenden, 
Rucks. 

Wright t Sydney, 23 Wesle>- Street, Waterloo. Liverpool. 

Competitions 

UGANDA RAILWAY .NEW OFFICE. NAIROBI. 
Apply^ to Crow’n Agents for the Colonies, 4 .Vlill- 
banlc, Westminster, S.W*.i, Closing date for receiving 
desigru, a8 February-1925. Assessor: Mr. William Dunn. 
F.R.I.B.A, Deposit £i is. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE KONINGINNE 
BRIDGE, ROTTERDAM. 

With reference to the announcement of this competition 
in a recent issue of the Journal, His Majesty’s Consul* 
General at Rotterdam has informed the Department of 
Overecas Trade that he has received from the Rotterdam 
municipal authorities a scries of questions and Riiswers 
amplifying and explaining the technical points which 
arise in connection with the plans. 

_ As a translation would involve considerable time and 
difficulty His Majesty’s Consul-General suggests that 
any^ British firm desiring spedhe information on the 
subject should communicate with him direct. 
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BETHUNE MEMORJAL TO THE MISSING, 
The Imperial War Graves Conunission desire Members 
and Licentiates of the Royal Inatinitc to be reminded that 
applicacians to latc part in the above Compedtipn from 
persons other than those Vfho had signified their intcntioTi 
of competing on or before i January 11)14 cannot be con¬ 
sidered, Due notice of this reguletion was published in 
the Proreasional Preas on I’ariciuaoccasiona during August 
and September, 1925^ 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION, 
Apply to The Grand Secretary* Freetnaaona’ Jlali, 
Great Quecti Street. W.C.i. Last day for applying 
conditions, 33 August 19^4- Deposit, £l la. Closing 
date for receiving designt* t May 1915. Assessors t 
S ir Edwin Lutyens. R.A. [FJ (appointed hy the 
PresideniJ; Mr. Walter Cave £RJ, Mr. A. Btimeii 
Brown, F.S.L 

MANCHESTER .'VRT GALLERY. 

Apply to the Town Clerk* Town Jiail, Manchester, 
Closing date for receiving deaigiu, ao January 1915. 
xAasessore : Mr, Paul Waterhouse* P.sA. [F.], I*itii'caaor 
C. H. tteillv, O.B.E, [F.]* Mr. Percy S, W’^orthingEon. 
Lirt.D., F.SJV, [FJ. 

Members’ Column 

■ COrNTRT I.IPE-' COMEJETniON', 

LtrE?rrt*TE wuli tr^parinuce nJ black-ond^wluta jUiulri- 

tirwi liffpra. liJs itrviriii L| the Jiri'iiafatum piri5i*L'i:ti vea for the 
above, lias rlutcd lite ami has all !|jijrE](:Mla[a,<">Ib}x 6l'^T r/c 
SacnUary R.I,B,A., 9 Camlrnt Strrf:t. W.i. 

ROOMS TO I.ET 

Member haB two roama. to kt near E(.^CoriJ Rovv ■ J'rai 

incluEive, Telcpboun : ,yiii3eLini 650]. 

\TH. ACFTtED HILL M,], 

Mr, Ai-raisn Hlll M.T.P.rj lisi ttiUonulaliPLl Ills 

at>pkS:ii[Miii;tti JA Anzhilcet to Hit) Hoiulai: 4Uc| Tou-'o F'Lltiilkoj 
Cfjintn i t tw* City ol Ljncoln, aad rrEBmeJ prin’tlre u.? An hurrl. 
Surveyor and TnWrt Planner, Conaliill Cbanjb^rB, Comljill, I.nn.’cilii, 
TrjiJc Ca.1 uJ LuliJcS requested. 

tllAiVGE OF ,AI»DRESS. 

On and aitci 1 Occcmbcr i t h« (nkIraBi id (.!uncrotn Publiica- 
Lion^, LllnJEeil r'e'cnairte and ConitnirU'iiiial 
"" Th<; Cancretc' War Botik " and '* Concrifttfi " 4'd litK^kiJ will 

Ixf m T!lartmouth Strrrt, VVestinmAtej', ^,tV. t Telephaap: 
V'lrtoHii rffiHi, 

HOUSIL FOR SALE, 

Wipcut" ‘d A R.I.tt A. ijliera htr wniald Irt ( 11 rniiherf, 

i;ojivMLien( %cvrrj nKnrivd hcniae and bun^falow, i;niitairii[ii|c n\c 
Knuitiii, jiltnatrd 'III tilin' all nor or land* nverlfuikiait iuai^]6ecnt 
1 .’* mils Li rMiaBt. Pfirr Uefenmeea.—App-ly, K. PJiilp, 

" Elavcn. V«w,” MiUbnok, PuundiFtock, A'tirth C.i-niwan. 

APFOTXTMltN''^l S >V.V.NTF1>. 

iiif.MioH, with iklE roaiul ||tc «K]:H;riciico ol" firat rlasi Wiirk In 
Loadnu and Home C^^uullfA, n-qnlrws chanp:, — Box JiStj, 1.: u 
Secretary g Conduit tV, 

H.A, and F.S,[, with cQOiiikrable eii*i:tinl« nf g^nfral 
tnrnctli;e. ini liniiiiig (luaulltEcSj h qnxkiuBte obtain a poaltion whRrr 
hb lii.vFir?!.in.irittl Jini.'WJialKB can ba mare fully utUfwcL 
AUi| L’<nUltra eEpprlrtv*, FulJ paxticuLan. ritu a^'pll'^tion to 
Box rrra, c/o SiJCrftary 5 donduit Street, l/jiiil'ra. VV.i, 

APHll.VTMENTS VACANT. 

Two ,'%Trjiilettijral A-aisiants raquiicd bv a tlmi -if afcldlKtB in 

Hijiig A|I|]LIniiiitii should prelerflLfy li*^ Mniitanicd, w#‘U 

nlundE«l, ^klllrit III 4 ni.i|{il, and zrcLLBtEKOinl lo town work. Theve 
veatf' agrtenirnC ConuMOuiuir saiajy 4^0 Korlg doliaiE 

|ivr riRMiili. fiainii to 475 Hong koae ifoILari ami fioo Hoair Kong 


(lullars per liLonth in the seDCiDiil and Ihinl vtars. respeutively. 

|).ilil.—Apply Bin 1612, i?,'o Sec Friary ll.I.B.A., ^C'ondnil 

Street, I.rnulnn, \v,i. 

M'rtFfXEJi* in n C'niwn Ci.)lrtn.yta yoEmg Areliitect as aasKlanl on a 
[ulir-yeajB agnjeniant fttiil salary^ £400 per annum. He ihould tie 
ah Arfuciatc ol the and UntnarriHL Enquire in the ft rat 

plakT in thr- Smrrtarj- R.f.B.A.* CuUiliut Slrurt. London* SV’.r. 

A Fsitoa? Would be grateful to an y mfimber wh n Wnuld send 
the Editor of Ihc Jaumal the mtmfa iif lwu IhorollJiEhly iqcLallhal 
and reSia IjIm C Ic rfcs ol W'orki required iu r Jll»t3 lutlotial Vo tk next 
Bprlng, 

nissoLi rros' of fartkewshtp. 

The fi.rrn i.f Williaiii HiU A Sou* of vriiiiih Mr. Virjtor Bain iH.l 
v\'i'rfl raemlKr* b:|3 hetin dissolved as from t Neveniber last, and 
ilt. llaLn Js uuntJnuiiig In prautke in the uffiits ul the late firm at 
till* *1 nle iddnras, 38 Alhlao Stn.'irt, Leeds. 

tVcLL num nr wiUTiijri 'if 'jirtililc tastes* pcrluips Inv^r of book'? and 
Hatdon, join .ireliitect and wifir In miluJI country hi.'ii<Kr. Bxkpr 
Stmt Jjm'nis. QuiPlamliirivafy. [li.lrllJECiitconliinc, Rnpismt' 
alil(t raneuscs.—Hex l+qi, I'/o Sci:^n'tary R.f.BA., U Craiduit 
Stm-t, \\ 

Minutes IV 

Session 1934-25 

At the Fourth Cieneml Meeting (Ordirmiyl of fhv Session 
ip;24-iqa5, held OH MonilBT, 15 December H} 24 , At 8 p.m„ 
Mr - 1 - Alfrod Cotch, F.S_ 4 ., President, in the Chair. 

The attendancp hook WAS Bigncd by 39 Felluwa (Iiwhldlug 
10 Members nf ihe Council). 38 Assricjjjca fincEuding 2 
Manbers of the Council!, 5 I .icentiatMj and a very Lr^e 
tuimbcr of visitors. 

The Altnutaj, ul tjbe Meeting held on l DeileiTibcT 1934 
having been taken as read wore confirmed and siRncd by the 
ChainriEn, 

The Hrin, Secretary nntimmced the deocaae ol ihe following 
mcFiihers :— 

.Mr. John SlaEcr, Aviuicinte *879. Fellow 1881, 

A’ice-Preaident 1900-1904 \ 

Mf. A, W. Sheppard, AESocinte lfir44. Fellow 1924; 

Air. II. W. Lo^tno, f Ji;r«iirinie 1911 ; 
and Lt tvbs RESLU.IiTiO that the regretfl of the Kovd loHtEtulr 
for the hisis of Ihesemember* hcrcciErdtd in the Minytex, 

'Hie Secretary read t]ie names 0/ Candidates noniiniLred for 
election ori 5rh JatlLUtrl- I1J35. 

Mr. .Arthur J. Duiis (F.J having rend a Paper nn “ tihop 
Fronts and their Tfeotmenl ^ and illustriitcd it by tnntcm 
slldxa, It dtsmsEion ensued and on the motion of Captain 
Ivor Stewart^Liberty, M.C.. seconded by Mr, A. S. Gaye, 
ConuntMioiltT of Wood* and Fureata, ^ vote ul thunks was 
passed 10 Mr. Davis by' acclamation and ivaa briefly re^ipOTlded 
rij. 

The Meet!nyr closed hi jo, 10 p.m. 


Arrangements have been nmde for Ihe aupply 0/ tlivR.l.D.A. 
JoiTHN’AL {post free) to titeoiliersor the Alli^ Sodctics who sre 
not members ol the M.l.B_A. at a apccially reduced auhscriptiun 
of 122, u year. 'fhcise who wish in i^c advantage of thil 
arraxLgement are requested to send I fieir names CO thcSecrclarv 
of the RJ.B.Ah* 9 Conduit Street* \V,i. 

Mem bets ^tending fetnltiitncn by postnl order fur subticrip- 
rionsOr liutitUte publicatjons are warned of the lleCc^mitv of 
complyinp with Office Regulatiuna with tefiaid to rhJi 

method of [Kijmcnt. Postal Orden shouM be made pnvahle 
to tlve Secretary P.L.B.A,, and croit.sed. 

R.I.BA, JOURNAL. 

Daitt of poblifatian. —tqiq: 8th, aaod Noveroherj fcth* 
aoLh December. 1935 : lerth. a+th Januarv' 7th* aist Feb- 
ruory; rih* uat Mflrohj 4 th, 35ih April; 9ch, ajrd Mev; 
I3thi, 37th June; i8th July; tjeh Augiust; i<)th iiiepiembcr ■ 
17th October. 
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Shop-fronts and their Treatment 

BY A. J. DAMS [F.] 

[Read before ihe Royal Jnstitutf of Brilish Archtrms on Monday^ 15 Dfi:embtT 1924] 


T HL subject i am dealing with to-night 
is one of considerable interest both to 
shop oivners and their architects. 

The eommcrcial and n^thetic developments 
which have taken pLice during recent years in 
the treatment of tlic shop-front clearly show that 
after a period of neglect this probiem is at last 
receiving the attention Jt desqn^es, and that the 
merchant is no longer content to leave the decora¬ 
tive treatment of his window to the tender mercies 
of the contractor and fitter. The modern 
shop-front is essentially a problem requiring 
artistic consideration. It is one which appears 
frequently iQ most arcliitects* practices, and its 
many aspects present opportunities where skill 
and taste can be displayed to the advantage of 
the client, and to the embellishment of the street 
in which Liis premises arc situated. It lias become 
more and more recognised that an appropriate 
shop-front Is in itself a commercial asset of no 
small value, in the same way as the beauty^ of 3 
picture is enhanced when presented in a well- 
designed frame. 

A great deal has already been written nn this 
matter, but I think it will be of some interest 
to go ijver the ground again and discuss the 
subject from various points of view. 

I propose to confine my remarks to the smaller 
shop, excluding the fronts of large departmental 


stores, which present special features and are 
outside the scope of this paper. 

History provides us mth very limited infor¬ 
mation regarding the shop of ancient times. 
In the early days of civilisation commerce was 
confined principally to the open ijiarket-place* 
Aa far as we know, the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and even the Phumicians, the great traders of the 
aneictit world, w'ere content to trarry on thetr 
business in the Agora or market-place of the 
city. 

Et seems evident that, apart from the primitive 
trading booth, the workshop where the crafts¬ 
man made and sold his wares is probably the 
earliest type of shop. An idea of its appearance 
may be gathered from a French restoration of 
the premises of an ancient Egyptian copper¬ 
smith, and it is apparent that from this the bazaar 
gradually de\ elopem appearance somewhat 
similar to those seen in Oriental countries to-day* 

In the Gnsco-Roman towns of Central Italy 
excavation has revealed the remains of shop 
premises, giving evidence of their existence 
as early as the second century^ a*d, lEere we 
find that the outer parts of the houses facing the 
principal thoroughfares were utilised as shops, 
the fronts of which were open to the street. 
The counter, frequently of masonry, was in most 
Cases arranged so that customers could make 
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their purchases, if they wished, without going 
inside. Large jars were often set in it, to serve 
as receptacles for the wares and edibles exposed 
for sale. Sometimes on the side next to the wall 
there were little steps on which measuring cups 
and other vessels were placed. At the inner end 
there was occasionally a depression over which 
a vessel could be heated. The shop-front was 
closed with upright, overlapping boards set 
in small grooves at the top and bottom. Over 
the shop, about 12 feet above the ground, ^there 
was on upper floor or “ pergula," along the open 
front of which was a balustrade, and a separate 
set of shutters was provided. 

In ancient Roman times the shops were built 
low, and over them small closed rooms were 
made, frequently accessible from the street by 
means of a narrow' door and stair^vay. Shops 
w'ith their upper floors are advertised for rent 
in the painted inscriptions found at Pompeii, 
of which the following is an example :— 

To let for the space of five years, from the 
I5tli day of August next to the 15th day 
of the sixth August thereafter, the Venus 
Bath, fitted up for the best people, shops, 
rooms over shops, and second storey 
apartments in the property owned by 
Julia Felix, daughter of Spurius Julius. 

It is therefore evident that at this early period 
in Italy shops were already in existence ; but in 
England and on the Continent no information 
can be ascertained of similar premises until 
as late as the thirteenth centuiy*. 

In the history of the Middle Ages frequent 
reference is made to the open market, the stall 
and the saint's day fairs ; but shops, as such, 
w’crc simple covered sheds projecting in front of 
dwellings, and the few establishments of this 
nature were confined to the principal streets. 
As a rule, the merchant used storerooms for 
warehousing purposes, and the chief oppor- 
tunit}’ he had for displaying his goods w’as during 
the annual fairs, w'hcn the bulk of the trade was 
carried on. 

These storerooms were usually half under¬ 
ground, and vaulted with stone. The room on 
the first floor over the storeroom w.is called the 
“ solar." This was the chief dwelling room 
of the family of the merchant, and was approached 
by an external flight of steps. There are so'cral 
small well-preserved houses of tiiis type remain¬ 


ing at Kidwelly, in South Wales, and at Win- 
chclsea, near Rye, and a number of cellars 
at Chester, where the upper part of timber con¬ 
struction has been destroyed by fire. 

Possibly the celebrated " Rows " at Chester 
and Shrewsbury derive their origin from this 
circumstance. In rebuilding the town after a 
great fire, it was found more convenient to take 
a passage out of the solars, and to form a sort of 
bazaar for shops upon the top of the vaults, than 
to use the cellars themselves, w’hich faced a narrow 
roadway and were other^vi5e inconvenient. 

There wus further provision for storage in 
the roof, used chiefly for com and other perishable 
goods, which were hoisted up by means of a 
crane. On the Continent these storerooms in 
the roof, with their cranes, arc still in common 
use, notably at Amsterdam, where the absence of 
cellars has obliged the merchants to provide 
warehouse accommodation in extensive gables 
overhanging the canals. 

Very limited progress is to be recorded in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but advance 
may be noted in the early part of the fifteenth 
centur)’, w’hen we find that shops had their 
fronts so made that the low'er half of the boarding 
W’hich secured the opening could be let dow’n 
and supported on legs, forming a platform about 



Shop Front in Soltu KENsxNcrroN Mt'sit'xi, ocr or 
Pirmr France. Westminster 
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3 feet high on which gooda were exposed for sale 
The upper part, being hinged at the top, could be 
lifted up to give protection from rain and sun. 
A few instances remain of shupjt of the fifteenth 
ecntur>', the must perfect being that at Butchers' 
Row, Shrewsbury'. 

Fach business was diatinguished by a hanging 


to them—as, for example, ^leather adlera in 
Leather I^,ane, corn dealers in Cornhill — and every' 
business had its welhknown sign. 

In the fifteenth century on the Continent, accord¬ 
ing to Viollet-le-Duc, trades were generally concen¬ 
trated in certain distneta. On Saturdays retail 
commerce wtis confined to the central markets, 
and the merchants, having no {Jthcr means of 
publicity, aiTiiled themselvei? nf the town crier's 


IJTH Cehtuhv Shop, BLmraiEHs' Row, Siiflzw-5Bq:n.v 


street sign, a. ic\r of w'hich are still In common use , 
two well-known examples being the barber's 
pale and basin^ and the pawnbroker's three 
baits, the latter being derived from the shield 
of the iViedici family, whose principal business 
was money-changing. The bush was the mark 
of a Kuuse of refreshment. In Brittany and other 
parts ut France a small public house is called a 
" bouchon," and this sign is still common. 

Trades generally had n street or district nllacated 


Mediavau Shop Fkont 
Fruni VialJet-le-Duc's 

services tu advise passible customers of goods they 
had for sale. 

In Paris there floutishcil a corporation of town 
criers, whose duties consisted principally nf adver- 
tiMflg the wares of the business people. The 
King, St. Louis," having prohibited the sale 
oi w'ine in taverns, the town criers became sales¬ 
men, and stood in tlte streets with a pitcher in 
one hand and gobtet in the other, to sell the wine 
to customers on behalf of the tavern keepers. 
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In commercial cities in the Middle Ages ahyp- 
keepers endeavoured as much as possible to 
obstruct public circulation.^ and by tliis meatia 
to arrest the attention of the passer-by- This 
practice continued for a considerable time, and 
{>tily disappeared when cit^’ regulations came 
into force. The streets with open shops and 
displays encroaching on the roadways had a strong 
resemblance to Oriental ba/aars* During the 
hours of business all vehicular traffic was debarred 
from circulating in the narrow thoroughfares, 
crowded as they were with people and obstructed 
with goods of all descriptions. At meal hours 
business wa-s praeticnlly suspended and many 
shops chjtsed. After the curfew and on icant 
days and Sundays the streets were silent and 
almoist deserted. 

Considerable use was made of hanging signs* 
Many of these were aimpU^ a rebus or graphic 
riddle, which appealed to the curiosity and the 
sense of humour of possible customers, who, 
in the majurity of cases, were illiterate, and could 
only appreciate pictorial symbols. 

A great number of streets^ even in big towns, 
borrowed their names from celebrated shops, 
and it is of interest to note that the word shop, 
originplly spelt shoppe," derived its origin from 
the French echoppp, which means *' a stall/’ 

The eighteenth century was a remarkable time 
so far as the development of shop-fronts was 
concerned. With the accession of George I 
the distributive industries of the country seemed 
to become suddenly imbued with a progressive- 
ness rersponsible for the erection of a great number 
of shop-frouts of good architecturai character* 
The introduction and gradual cheapening nf 
glass gave rise to many poasibilities in die treat¬ 
ment of the shop-front, and we find much charm¬ 
ing originality and freedom of design. 

Although the designs of the eighteenth century' 
are considerably varied, yet there arc certain 
marked characteristics common to them all. 
The windo^va, for instance, arc almost invariably 
divided into squares by means of moulded glazing 
bars, tJiese bars becoming lighter in form as time 
advanced* In fad, in regard to shop-fronts, 
a reliable guide as to date is the coarscncfis or 
delicacy of the woodwork details. 

The shop-fronts of the nineteenth century are 
lighter and more refined than the sturdy and 
perhaps more architectural examples of the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries* Semi¬ 
circular fanlights decorated ^vith radiating and 
curved glazing bars are commonly seen* Cornices 
and pilasters are very much alike in the manner 
of their use, tlic enricliments being plmtifully 
varied. Most of the front* of this period are 
well proportioned, due recognition having been 
given to the limited uses of material, the latter 
being usually wood. *A classic influence upon 
the nature of the moulding and details is quite 
pronounced. Thin pibsters, fluted or panelled, 
and usually without capitals,are frequently intro¬ 
duced. The stall boards are rather high, panelled 
in wood , and often additionally protected by some 
excellent wrought iron or lead work* Bead butt 



18m CPNTirHV Designs Tayfor^t lUtatentjoni 


or bead hush doors arc greatly tn favour, and 
sliding shutters used in preference to the flap 
arrangement of previous centuries* 

-Among many old fronts that are interesting, 
perhaps none are more suggestive of refinement, 
and of that perfection of form and detail w'liicb 
are all essentials of a precise architectural effective¬ 
ness, than the shop-frout of Messrs. Fribourg & 
IVeyer in the north end of the May market* 'rhe 
successful simplicity of the doors and fanlights 
and the details of the frieze and cornice arc 
delightful* It was originally designed for the 
business of a tobacco merchant, and is still used 
as such i its date is about 1770. 

*\nother interesting shop-front is that of Birches 
in Cornhill, n<te of the oldest existing fronts in the 
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City, an<l buiJE probably during the rdgn uf 
George In. The oni;3men.t is of considerable 
merit, and the whole treatment reminds one of 
the pi ctureaq ue Lo n dort of a for iner age, lier 
simpie Georgian front is tiiat at If oxford, Suffolk, 
probably of mid-eighteenth century date. Its 
slender proportions are rather reminiscent of 
Amcricati Colonial work, 

A motif of that period particularly adruired is 
the aliallow canned bay vHndow, It occurs often, 
and always to good effect. 

In the early nineteenth century we see e.^amples 
illustrating a further step in the developnient of 
shop-front design—the arcliitcct adopting a 
treatment iiicorpornting some classic details in 
the manner of Sir John Soane. The shop in 
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Artillery Lane is an example showing a clever 
and original adaptation of L:l^ic form and details. 
The architectural treatment of the rtwi df>orwa3^ 
is distinctive* 

The examples I have mentioned typif)" a variety 
of treatments ranging from extreme simplicity, 
hardly architectural at all except for their fine 
proportion and scale, to the more sophisticated 
design qI a shop at Ijcwes, in which the doorway 
and flanking windows are separated by a little 
wall space, hut tied together by the use of arclies 
of approximately equal size and of the same 
decorative pattern, expressing a highly co-ordinated 
arcliitectural design. 

Following this period of intensive dei^^elopmenc 
it is perhaps inevitable that a decline should 
manifest itself. The charming little fronts no 


lunger satisfied the needs of the shop-keeper^ 
The gla:zmg bars were an interruption to the dis¬ 
play of hifl increasingly varied stock. In the 
rapidly developing indii£trie.s of Germany and 
Belgium plate glaiis w'3S being manufactured 
in larger sheets and greater quantities to meet 
a demand becoming every' day more insistent, 
and it is the abuse of this material perhaps more 
than any other factor that is responsible for the 
rapid decline in shop f ont design subsec^uent to 
the Exhibition of I , 

That the uninterrupted expanse of plate glass 
was not w'ithout its detractors even in its early day^ 
may be gathered from an article published in the 
Builiiing jVeffij of April, 1870, Here the author 
remarks that a shop Front mnsi alway's necea&irily 





FkiojC3j it^Tii Ca.vi i'H,T Shop Fflcs-r ntjvv as MEmn- 
J>OtJTAM MtHVLIT, VoRK 


prove a very' tough architectural subject, so tough 
indeed that a number of architects are content to 
leave it alone altogether. An exceedingly Common 
practice is to throw a strong bressumer across the 
whole front of the building at the height of the 
first storey, propping it up with one or two thin 
iriin pillars and leaving a gaping chasm below 
vrhich the shopkeeper may afterwards fill up at his 
pleasure with any deformity liis own w'ant of taste 
ur that of the artisan he employs may dictate. 

The upper part of the hoii&e, which in ordinary 
streets comes least into view, will thus often give 
tokens of having been designed witli a knowledge 
of the rules of architecture, while the lower portion^ 
which is the most prominent feature and is capable 
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oi giving completeness to the whole, will consist 
either of the gaping chasm already mentioned, 
enclosed but not concealed with plate glass, tir of 
some pattern selected from the catalogue of a 
manufacturer entirely out of keeping with the 
elevation of the house front above. 

As to plate glass, the shop owmer counts the 
inches with as much eagerness as a farmer does his 
acres of land and thinks they arc productive in 
much the same manner. His rent is regulated to 
a very large extent by the length of his frontage, 
and he naturally thinks it is to his advantage to 
utilise every possible inch of it for display of his 
goods. He therefore votes every pier which sup¬ 
ports the upper part of the building an obstruction 
and a nuisance, every pillar must be as thin as 
possible and be put as far as it can out of sight, 
and the whole super structure, as far as appear¬ 
ances go, must hang unsupported in mid-air. 

We believe the main reason why we have so few 
artistic shop fronts is to be found in the many 
contrarieties which have to be reconciled in them. 
The shopkeeper requires the gaping chasm and 
his plate glass. He is firmly convinced that the 
open space sci^-es his purpose best, and when he 
yields a little on tliis point he insists on vulgar gilt 
lettering and as much gaudy ornament as possible 
to attract customers. Thus our street architecture 
progresses far too slowly, and where we do not 
find a dull uniformity w'e are frequently afflicted 
with a medley of incongruous and inartistic con¬ 
ceptions worthy only of a nation of shopkeepers. 
The precise point, in fact, wherein the salesman 
needs education is that good architecture forms a 
feature of attractiveness in itself. A shop front 
composed of nothing but plate glass is like a picture 
without a frame, and the articles displayed by the 
tradesman without the accessories of appropriate 
building decorations lose half their power of 
attracting customers. 

The passion for enormous sheets of plate glass 
has done more perhaps to prevent the creation of 
good designs than anything else. 'Fhc utmost the 
architect can attempt is the introduction of sash 
bars in brass, mahogany or some coloured material, 
and these he is called upon to keep as thin as 
possible in order that the valuable glass sheets mav 
display their full dimensions. These instructions, 
while embarrassing to the designer, seem to us 
entirely unnecessaiy' and useless in a multitude of 
businesses. 


Phis protest of fifty years ago marks the early 
stages of a period of retrogression in shop front 
design, dating from about the time of the 1851 
Exhibition, and it must be confessed that to a large 
extent these remarks have their full significance 
to-day. 

The shop front, as 1 have endeavoured to show*, 
has a history establishing, in the fully developed 
types of the eighteenth century', a tradition which 
still has vitality. The artistic character of these old 
examples, their charm, variety and fine propor¬ 
tions arc all quah’ties expressing the ideal of the 
small shop front. 

In seeking inspiration it becomes a question as 
to what extent will the tradition set by these Old 
English types answer the needs of to-day. It is 
not a matter of perfunctory copying. 'P'hc retail 
shop of the present day is a subject of greater com¬ 
mercial variety, and it must reflect the more com¬ 
plex and specialised nature of the business carried 
on. We must have a wider variety of ideas to 
correspond with our many kinds of shops, and we 
have a further opportunity for diversifying each 
design in a more abundant choice of materials. 

Modem shopkeepers have introduced a practice 
which opens a new' field in design. 'I'hc custom of 
recessing the display' front so as to provide one or 
more openings off a corridor or vestibule leading 
from the pavement into the shop. This arrange¬ 
ment is c^lcd “ an arcade,*' and here the buying 
public may circulate and view a large part of the 
tradesmen’s stock excellently displayed before 
entering the building. This treatment attracts the 
casual passer-by, and it also economises the sales¬ 
man’s efforts. Architecturally it introduces a new 
conception : instead of a screen across the front, 
wc have an intricate series of parts, and design 
changes from two into three dimensions, presenting 
endless possibilities. 

With the growth of our centres of population 
and corresponding increase in property values and 
rentals, the arcade treatment has become of more 
and more importance. By adopting this type of 
plan and providing one or more island show' cases, 
a 20-fect frontage may easily be made to develop a 
display of 60 feet or more. .Mthough the financial 
returns are probably not in proportion to this 
increase, they arc related to it to such an extent 
that the extra cost of installation has proved a 
sound investment to many merchants. 

.Apart from the broader considerations of general 
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principles, tlic needs of the shopkeeper as affecting 
the design of the show window arc many and 
various, depending on the type of business, 
the goods to be displayed, the locality, the 
custom to be inrited and the reputation to be 
established. 

It may generally be stated that large, open 
spaces of window create an effect of cheapness 
upon the passer-by, which is not always the impres- 


tents by a number of separate and uncrowded 
window’ compositions is a psychological fact that 
no one will deny. 

On the other hand, the shop for the sale of 
numerous articles of a cheap nature designed to 
attract the pennies of the casual pedestrian is a 
problem requiring a very different solution. It is 
here that the plate glass front has its merits. 

Architecturally there arc several principles 




tSfl 



Mbs8«s. Atkijcon’s pKwrvMB Shot, Ijonoon. Arthitrct C. F. A. Voytey 


sion which the particular business wishes to 
convey. The smaller window, well-proportioned 
and properly framed, has an air of exclusiveness 
very necessar}- to the firm that wishes to please a 
select clientele. The perfume shop of Messrs. 
Atkinson in Bond Street provides a notable 
example of what the architect can do in this 
respect. 

Liberty’s new building in Argjie Place is 
another illustration on a larger scale. That a much 
greater appeal is made by not exposing everything 
the shop contains, hut rather hinting at the con- 

B3 


which may be applied to counteract the effect of 
undue weight upon the plate-glass front. An 
excellent solution is afforded by setting back the 
w’indow from the general frontage. While admitting 
the loss of four or five feet of valuable site, the 
advant^es to the business arc obvious ; the public 
are tacitly invited to come within the line of the 
building itself; they arc in a position where they 
have leisure to e.xamine the display without fear of 
jostling by passing crowds. Messrs. Heal and 
Sons* store in Tottenham Court Road is one of the 
few places in which this plan has been adopted. 





























Mohn-y's Pzrfumb Shop* London, Architects. Mew^a & Psvis 
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1 he use of the deep, flat architrave or frame as 
a surround enhances enormously the value of the 
window as a place wherein to expose fine goods. 
A frame has the advantage of cutting off dis¬ 
cordant surroundings, and immediately gives the 
window dresser that opportunity to compose his 


the rich silks displayed within. The architecture 
dues not clash with the wares exhibited, and the 
flat surface treatment permits a very shallow 
recessing of the glass, so that the best possible 
light is admitted. 

Where it is desired to treat a shop front as a 


Ttm WOLSELTV a-iuiiNG, LoNooy. Architect. W. Curta Green, A.R A. 


wyes which is so necessary to accentuate their 
value and add to their effectiveness. 

^®tinctive simplicity of Liberty's shop 
front in the Boulevards dcs Italiens, Paris, is 
another interpretation of the same principle. 
Large plain surfaces of veined marble relieved 
wth a coat of arms, the company's name and a bead 
ornament in bronze, form an admirable frame for 


single unit the full effectiveness w'ill be obtained 
only when the design is kept small enough to be 
embraced by the angle of vision at one time. This 
applies, of course, to frontages of small dimensions. 

The use of colour, not only in the exterior sur¬ 
round of the window but also as a background for 
the goods, is one that should make an increasing 
appeal to the designer. 
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With regard to artificial lighting, tlie general 
tendency is towards a softly-toned light of suffi¬ 
cient quantity either evenly distributed or con¬ 
centrated on articles of outstanding interest. 
Whatever light is required outside the shop should 
be so treated as to be in keeping with the design. 
Exterior lighting is falling into disfavour, and the 
powerful arc lamps of twenty years ago have 
practically disappeared. All that is really necessar}' 
is that the name of the shopkeeper shall be suffi¬ 
ciently apparent, and it is now becoming the 
custom to place an illuminated hanging sign 
within the \vindow itself. 

In fact, the shop front, in addition to being a 
show wndow, is bcrcoming one of the devices of 



Grande Parfumuue, Oxford Streht 
.Architect*, Mew^ & Davh, FF.R.l BA 


modern salesmanship, and is itself now* often used 
as a means of publicity. 

The growing practice of illuminating the display 
many hours after the premises are closed con¬ 
stitutes an advertisement of fundamental import¬ 
ance. The appearance of the goods displayed is 
greatly enhanced by cleverly concealed and well- 
placed artificial illumination, and many customers 
are no doubt attracted by this means. Particularly 
is this the case in regard to shops which specialise 
in feminine commodities, and in this connection 
it may be mentioned that light and colour have the 
same irresistible fascination for women as the 
candle has for the moth. 

.\nothcr modem innovation is the use of flood 


lighting which creates unusual contrasts of light 
and shade. In the interests of publicity’ this is a 
very etfectivc method of primarily introducing the 
building itself to the public notice. An example 
of this can be seen in Mr. Curtis Green's Wolsclcy 
Building in Piccadilly and at ** Selfridge’s," Oxford 
Street. 

While on the subject of publicity it is perhaps 
worth while to mention the somewliat objection¬ 
able scintillating signs which are at the moment 
enjoring a tremendous popularity, and have even 
been adopted for the fascia of shop fronts. Per¬ 
haps the least offensive of modern electric signs is 
the “ Neon tube," the colour and construction of 
w'hich will no doubt be modified in time. Mercury 
Vapour tubes are occasionally to be seen, but they 
give a curious effect to the complexion, and women 
who arc aware of this generally contrive to avoid 
the shops which use them. 

'Fhc use of effective lettering has recently been 
acknowledged as a commercial necessity, and as 
such the value of expert advice is recognised. The 
well-known incised gilt letters arc gradually being 
replaced by characters of careful design and pro¬ 
portion, properly spaced and harmonising with 
the general decorative treatment. 

An extreme and original example is that at the 
Banque Populaire in Paris, where a profuse 
scheme of simple lettering has been adopted. 

With regard to the construction of shop fronts, 
it may be remarked that bent window*s are no 
longer the fashion. Not only are thej* expensive, 
but they produce distorted reflections which arc 
verj’ objectionable, especially where concave glass 
is used. 

Much thought has been given to the question 
of avoiding condensation upon the inside of the 
shop window. Theoretically the problem is quite 
easy of solution, for it is only neccssarx’ to keep the 
temperature equal on both sides of the glass. To 
do this, how'ever, the external air must be allow'ed 
to circulate freely, and the difficulty of admitting 
it evenly, at the same time excluding dust, is one 
that is not easily overcome. The most effective 
method yet evolved is to provide a film of hot air 
on the inside surface of the glass by means of a 
coil of heating pipes concealed in the w'indow 
board extending across the whole front and to a 
depth of about 12 inches. This system has the 
effect of drying the air locally and Is very efficient 
in preventing condensation. 
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The level of shop floors should be made about 
the same as that of the pavement, thus making it 
easy for prospective customers to enter the mer¬ 
chants* places of business. This may seem to be 
but a detail, yet it is important, for the bu}ing 
public, to quite an extent, follows the line of least 
resistance, so that all steps or obstacles which 
might deter people from entering should be 
omitted. 
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The heights of vNindow-floors should be made 
to conform to the kind of goods displayed. Fumi* 
turc should be shown at nearly pavement level, 
while rings and articles of jewellery should be 
presented in about the position a person would 
naturally w^ear them. In fact, it might be adopted 
as a maxim that merchandise, to be displayed to 
the best advantage, must be shown as nearly as 
possible in the position in which it is intended to 
he used. 


In the limited time at my disposal It is, of course, 
impossible to enlarge on the few general principles 
which I have very briefly stated. It is gratifying 
to note that this interesting branch of dvic archi¬ 
tecture is receidng the consideration it desei^'es, 
and that those engaged in merchandise are alive to 
the importance of a problem so long neglected. 

In conclusion, I v^ill quote Mr. Marshal Field, 
an American authority on the subject, who says 
that ** Goods well displayed are half sold.” 


Discussion 

(THE PRESIDENT, MR. J. .\LFRED GOTCH, IN THE CHAIR) 


Capuin IVOR STEWART-LIBERTY, M.C. : 
When I was asked to come here and move this vote of 
thanks, I thought I should hear a technical and pro¬ 
fessional lecture by an architect on shops and that it 
would be very easy for me, as a shopkeeper, to find 
plenty of holes in it. But, I regret to say, I am vety 
disappointed, because I agree with e\ery word Mr. 
Davis has said. 

I agree that these huge buildings, resting their 
colossal weight on a sea of glass, arc monstrous things ; 
but I am also rather amused and interested to hear that 
Mr. Davis excuses— I will not say himself, but excuses 
arcUtects in general — from that crime and puts it down 
to the shopkeeper. 1 am afraid 1 always blamed the 
architect. The shop window question is an extremely 
difficult one, and 1 have come to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly, that the more educated your cus¬ 
tomers arc and the better taste they have, the less need 
there is for a shop window at all. If you go to the 
other extreme and cater for the uneducated population, 
the only answer seems to be an ocean of glass. But 
you architects — and 1 take it that all you here are 
architects or budding architects — must remember 
that a shop window is an advertisement ; there is no 
getting awray from that. And this is especially true 
in the case of small articles. If you put them in the 
window one week they will sell, and if you take them 
out the next week they will not sell. The buyers keep 
you well informed on that subject. 

There was one point which .Mr. Davis made that 
pleased me very much, and that was what he said 
about showing goods at the right height. If you show 
a ring or a nccl^cc, it should be at body height, and 
if you show^ furniture it should be at the floor level. 
1 object to this plague of Renaissance buildings because, 
although I do not feel very old, 1 am getting on, and 
1 do remember when the buildings of Peter Robinson, 
Dickens and Jones, Robinson and Cleaver, Swears and 


Wells, and others had each their distinctive personality, 
and you knew when you wrere in Peter Robinson's or 
w’hen you were in Swears and Wells. To-day, 1 never 
know which shop I am in ! You must excuse my 
mentioning liberty’s, because it is the only shop I 
know anything about, and 1 do not know as much about 
that as I ought to. It may interest you to know that 
before the war we discussed for a long time whether 
we should build in Argyll Place. 'The idea then was 
to build in the Renaissance style, in conformity with 
the shop in Regent Street. The question which 
aflected the Board was whether by building in Argyll 
Place we should lose trade, and this is a good oppor¬ 
tunity for me, on behalf of the Board of Liberty and Co., 
to take off my hat to Debenham and Freebody. Messrs. 
Debenham and Freebody moved, a long time ago, to 
Wigmore Street, where they put up an admirable 
shop, with admirable windows, and they have turned 
a side street into a main shopping thoroughfare. It 
was largely owing to their example that w*e had the 
courage to go into Argyll Place, 'llicn one of our 
directors said, ” Let us put up a building in the style 
of the sixteenth century.” But we got frightened 
again on the window question. We said, “ If we 
put up a shop in the style of the sixteenth century, 
we must have it right, wc must have leaded windows, 
otherwise, especially when it is opened, the architects 
and the R.l.B.A. will roar with laughter 1 ” As » 
matter of fact, architects have been rather critical. 
For a long time the Board wondered whether they 
should put in leaded lights, and we compromised by 
putting them in, and at the same time wc put ^i.ooo 
on one side, and said, ** If they do not do, the windows 
are not very big and wc will put in pbtc glass." 1 
hope wc sh^l never ha^x to put in plate glass and that 
the jCi.ooo will be given to me as a bonus. There 
was a delegation of American Press people over here 
in the summer, and 1 asked one .American lady how 
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she liked these leaded lights, and she said she thought 
they were “ real cute,” but she felt shy of looking 
into them, as she felt that she was looking into a 
private house. 

There is one little point which possibly may interest 
you ; it has nothing to do with the architectural 
features of shop windows, but it might help in the 
future. Many of us in London are rebuilding, and 
we have had to put up temporary shop windows. I 
do not know why, but those windows are very valu¬ 
able. I think the secret is that you have a real frame, 
and the back of the window is very close to the glass, 
and the people have to look at the contents. Mr. Davis 
said somctlung to the effect that a shop window should 
l>e a frame, and with that I agreed. He also spoke 
about the introduction of colour. The shopkeeper 
has gut to be v'cry careful about putting colour on 
lus shop window, because he docs not have the same 
goods in his window every day, and if you make 
a frame with too much colour, you are in danger of 
detracting from the goods displayed. I do not think 
it is safe to play with colour. In the background 
iif the window you cannot play with colour cither ; 
you must go in for safety and have either a d.irk or 
a light scheme. 

'I*hcrc is one personal thing 1 w'ant to say. Mr. Davis 
showed us on the screen the front of our shop in Paris. 
IJam grateful to him for mentioning that shop, because, 
rightly or wrongly, I love that frontage. It is a very 
small shop in a very important city. 1 should also 
like to say that the last two pictures you saw on the 
screen, of the interesting new shop at the corner of 
Regent Street and Conduit Street, Momy’s, arc of 
Mr. Davis’s work. 

And now you had better hear some technical criti¬ 
cisms instead of remarks from a poor “ stall-keeper,” 
as I think Mr. Davis calls me, and it is with very great 
plea.sure I propose a hearty vote of thanks to him for his 
very interesting and useful paper on shop windows. 

Mr. A. S. GAVE (Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests): It is a vxry pleasure to me to be 

allowed to second a vote of thanks to Mr. Davis for his 
nwwt interesting and most instructive paper. He has 
chosen for his subject, I should think, one of the most 
difficult problems that modern architects have to 
face. It IS a much more difficult problem now, I am 
sure, than it was when competition between shop¬ 
keepers was less keen than it is to-day. Now, when 
an architect has to design a shop front, he must 
sometimes be very hard put to it to reconcile his 
duty to his art and his duty to his client. Because 
it is well knowm, I think, to everybody w'ho has to 
deal with shop property, that every shopkeeper wants 
to lie different from his neighbour. Perhaps that is 
the best sort of advertisement, or if if is not the 
best sort, it is the cheapest sort. The best sort of 


advertisemeut, presumably, is advertising in the Press. 
That, however, is enormously expensive, and is 
becoming more so. 'Pherefore, the average shop¬ 
keeper docs not care tuppence what his shop front 
looks like so long as it attracts attention. 1 am not 
sure that he is not defeating his own object; but 
when the pitiful shopkeepers who earn their few 
ha’pence in Regent Street come to appeal to me to 
be allowed to decorate their windows with some 
more distinctive advertisement in their efforts to 
make both ends meet, 1 sometimes doubt whether 
really they would not achieve their object by greater 
simplicity, and hy taking the adrice of their architect, 
rather than by following their own not very highly 
developed ideas of what will attract the man in the 
street. And it is very encouraging to hear such a 
paper as w'c have had this e\’ening, which shows a 
very sympathetic understanding of the l>cttcr shop¬ 
keeper's point of view ; and also to hear the observa¬ 
tions of Captain 8 tew*art-Libcrty, who shows a 
sympathetic understanding of the better architect’s 
point of view. I cannot help wishing that the archi¬ 
tects and the shopkeepers had come together at an 
earlier stage. 

It was rather significant that in Mr. Davis’s paper, 
and the admirable photographs with which he illus¬ 
trated it, all the best, or most of the best, examples 
were more than a hundred j'cars old. Then there 
was a long gap of some 80 years, or about that, during 
which practically nothing was produced which it was 
worth Mr. Davis’s while to reproduce. During 
that period the shopkeepers' taste went down and 
down. It is true that latterly there has been an 
improvement, and I confess that though I came here 
as a sceptic, almost as a pessimist, 1 am enormously 
encouraged by the illustrations of recent work whicfi 
have been shown to us this evening. I hope Mr. 
Davis and his brother architects, and Captain Stew'art- 
Libcrty and his brother shopkeepers, will seriously 
put their heads together and sec that we do not 
descend again to the sort of thing which was produced 
in the latter part of the last century. 

If I may venture to make a suggestion to you. 
Mr. President “it Is very likely that it will be im¬ 
possible to carry it out—It is that I should be glad 
if Mr. Davis could read his paper again before an 
audience of shopkeepers, instead of before an audience 
of architects. I think it would be a most helpful 
thing. 1 read, in an architectural paper the other 
day, a report of an address given before—I forget the 
name of the Association, but it may have been the 
Architectural Association—and in that address the 
President said that nothing before had ever been seen 
like the new Regent Street, and he trusted it would 
never be seen again. But, he said, some of the shop 
fronts were very good. 1 am glad to know that. 
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It is not for me to defend the new Reffcnt Street, 
and I will not attempt to do it. After all, Rejjent 
Street, and every building in it, was designed by an 
architect ; and if one architect says that another 
architect has done bad work, that architect who is 
said to have done bad work will probably say that his 
cridc has also done bad work. 'I'hat is the best of 
architecture. So long as you ohsei^'e the few funda^ 
mental axioms, which are as fixed as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, you can produce anything you 
like, and you will find somebody who will support 
your point of view. And though I know* that the 
new Regent Street has many critics, it also has some 
friends. I am neither one nor the other—I am 
independent; but it will have more friends if Mr. 
Davis and those w'ho have been impressed by his 
news this evening will design the shop fronts in those 
parts of the street which are not yet finished. 

I have great pleasure in seconding this vote of 
thanks. 

Mr. K. A. BRADEN [^ 4 ]: The shopkeeper must 
be brought to realise that the shop window is the 
greatest advertising medium at his disposal, and if 
Mr. Davis will accept the suggestion of the speaker 
from the Office of Woods and Forests, that he should 
lecture before shopkeepers, I am sure it would have 
a good effect. But an easier way would be to have 
the lecture published in certain trade journals, which 
would, I think, be thrown open to him if he would 
send his lecture to them. 

The importance of the shop front is enormous. 
It is at the eyc-lcvcl which is of the utmost importance 
in most streets. More sympathy is needed between 
the architect and his shopkeeping client. Both 
hold their strong points of \new. Captain Stewart- 
IJberty has l>een through the architectural mill, and 
has probably been won over, but there are many 
less sympathetic would-be clients, and those people 
arc rather afraid of the architect. They say, “ He 
is going to reduce my shop window space ; and in 
many cases I do not think the architect is sufficiently 
keenly alive to the varying requirements of the different 
trades. Many of them have been pointed out by Mr. 
Davis, the different heights of the window bottoms 
where the goods are displayed, etc. V’ery few archi¬ 
tects know' about these things, and 1 think they should 
make it their business to learn. Regent Street, 
without the Woods and Forests, would probably be 
a street of competitive self-assertiveness. There is 
alw'ays that risk, and it is only by the restraining hand 
of the Office of Woods and Forests that we have the 
small sense of uniformity that e.xists there now. We 
had to have a new Regent Street, and it might have 
been a much worse street than it is. The plea of the 
shopkeeper for his display is that, if the average 
member of the public does not see what he wants 


in the window, then instead of being a prospective 
purchaser, like Mr. Pirn, he passes bv. 

.Mr. PERCY j. WALDRAM flJcrnlian’]: .May 
I draw attention to one point, which, because it is so 
obvious, is liable to l>e overlooked ? Goods displayed 
in shop w’indows are pur there to be seen ; but some¬ 
times they are almost inrisible on account of reflections, 
either in daylight or by artificial light. It is merely 
the familiar problem of picture gallcrv' lighting. 
The shop front closely resembles a glazed picture, 
and is subject to the same two types of distracting 
reflections to which we are accustomed in badly 
designed picture galleries. It is also amenable to 
the same cures. 

There is first the specular reflection fnim the 
sky. Walking down Bond Street, for instance, on any 
fine day in summer, one passes shop after shop in 
which everything is invisible in the glare and glitter 
of reflected sky. In all cases where the sky,visible 
above the premises opposite to any shop w'indow, 
comes within the plane of reflection of the window 
glass, as view’ed from the eye level at the pavement, 
then even on dull daj’s a bright image of that sky 
will appear in the glass; forcing itself upon the eyes 
of the onlooker, diatrac'ting attention from the goods 
displayed, which arc by comparison poorly lit, and 
even reducing one's capacity to see them at all. MTien 
that sky is occupied by sun or by sunny clouds, the 
reflection can be not only distracting, but actually 
painful. The cure is obrious. A very simple geo¬ 
metrical projection of the street and its buildings 
would show* the designer just how much glass he can 
use for display, and how much he must cut off, cither 
by the height of his fascia, or, if neccssarv', by a bold 
transome, or a show case top. Then there arc the 
reflected images of the spectator, of passers by, of 
moving vehicles, and of bright shop fronts across the 
road. These cannot be dodged by keeping the glass 
within the plane of no reflection, but they can be 
mitigated very materially by common sense and a 
due appreciation of the conditions which cause them. 
Smooth glass reflects only some 4 per cent, or 5 per 
cent, of the light incident upon it, but when the 
background behind that glass is dark, then bright 
objects can be seen by reflection from it more clearly 
and more insistently than darker objects behind it. 

Obviously, therefore, the interiors of shop windows 
should be kept as light as possible. A shallow depth 
assists this by day. because daylight illumination falls 
off vcr>' rapidly indeed, even at comparatively short 
distances behind the glass ; wliereas the spectator and 
roadway are exposed to the light from a large area of 
sky which is invisible from inside the shop front. 

Under artificial light, reflections from street lamps, 
passing vehicles, and from brightly lit shopfronts across 
the road arc also sources of reflection which cannot be 
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escaped by the means which can be adopted to keep the 
artincial Ught sources of picture galleries outside the 
optical plane of specular reflection. But the inevitable 
effect of such sources of reflection in shop windows can 
also be mitigated by keeping the interior of the shop 
front light. I’hcre is at any rate no need to accentuate 
such reflections by filling in the back and sides of the 
showcase with polished hardwood panelling, forming a 
secondait’ mirror across which the reflections from 
lights of passing vehicles travel like a moving sign, 
without any of the alleged advertising value of that 
product of modem publicity. 

.\ shallow depth of shop front also helps the lighting 
engineer, who can secure in it a higher illumination than 
is possible with a deep cavernous showcase. 

.\mplc height certainly assists the daylight illumina¬ 
tion of a shop front materially, but shallow depth helps 
it much more. It is difficult to light a high shop front 
artificially if the full height of glass be used for display. 
But the advertising value <if display in the up|>er parts 
of high shop fronts would appear to be comparatively 
small and the glass there, like high pictures in a picture 
galler}', is pKirticularly liable to sky reflections. 

‘rhe best results would appear to be obtained by 
keeping the main fascia fairly high, but shutting off the 
upper portion of the glass by a transome and the ceiling 
of the showcase, leaving the upper glass clear and 
available to throw at least some daylight on to the shop. 

'rhe average shopkeeper—who is not alwa^'s the 
easiest person in the W’orld to convince—is generally 
averse to any mixture of daylight and artificial light 
inside his shop ; but the undesirability of any mixture 
of daylight and artificial light would appear to be more 
often talked about tlian felt. There is something 
which is unnatural and decidedly the reverse of 
attractive in any shop which is wholly lit by artificial 
light during the day—and daylight is certairdy very 
desirable for the sale of fabrics and is practically 
essential for fruit, flowers, meat and foodstuff 
generally. 

1 would venture to put forward a plea for closer co¬ 
operation between the architect and the lighting en¬ 
gineer at the earliest stages of the design of any shop 
front. When the lighting engineer is given the task of 
lighting a shop front which is already decided upon or 
built, he is often prevented by structural features which 
might easily have been varied from giving the best or 
even good results. He might even be given one of 
those wonderful fronts which w ere shown on the screen, 
with island showcases and curved arcades. My busi¬ 
ness takes me into many towns in England and I am 
always on the look-out for good and bad examples of 
lighting. But I have never yet seen one of those curved 
arcades into which it is not almost painful to look by 
night and veiy* often by day. In them it is almost 
impossible, at least with modem illuminsnts, to avoid a 
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direct vnew of scv'cral unshaded Ught souiccs against a 
dark background, which is the veiy essence of luirmful 
glare. 

W^c have in London one example of very pleasing 
shop window* lighting in which I am informed the 
architect and the lighting engineer worked together 
from the first. 1 refer to the new fronts of the Army 
and Navy Stores in Victoria Street. 1 have no interest 
in this building beyond passing it daily and always 
admiring it. The fronts are kept straight—they are 
deep enough for effective display, but not too deep. 
The display height is kept just sufficiently low by the 
showcase top to avoid sky reflections, hut is nut tcKi 
low to admit ample daylight. 'I'he goods also are 
generally seen against backgrounds of light wood panel¬ 
ling painted with a flat finish. The artificial Ughting 
is verj,* Uhcral, but any sensation of glaring contrast 
with a dark street is toned duwm by soft flood lighting. 

'rhere may be shop fronts which arc more pleasing in 
CVC17 w'av as regards lighting, but I at least have not 
vet found them. 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [A.]: The seconder 
of the motion of thanks referred to the difficulty of 
architects serving their art and their client, as though 
the two were antagonistic, but the real difficulty is to 
make the client r^ise that he only obtains the best 
services from liis architect by allowing him to serve his 
art in the best way. Mr. Davis incidentally referred 
to the arcade front, and the lust speaker also talked 
about the difficulty of lighting it so that the goods could 
be displayed in the window. There is one greater 
difficulty still, and that is that, in an arcade front of any 
depth, the lighting of the shop—if the building above is 
a deep building—is so diminished, that practically all 
day long the shop is either very gloomy, or it has to be 
artiflcially lighted ; and a shop artiflcially lighted in 
the summer dr>es not give one the impression of wel¬ 
come which is given by a shop naturally lighted. .\p- 
parcntly, nuwa^ys, the tendency is to raise the height 
of the shop fronts, so that the scale in the street seems 
to be going up and up, and it is a question as to whether 
it would not he hencfic*ial if the Commission of Fine 
-\rts, or some such other body, v\erc to lay down 
regulations which should make the scale of a street co¬ 
ordinated so that the competition one sccs—wliich is 
destructive of the good effect, taking the street as a 
whole—could be avoided. We are accustomed to have 
the lines of frontage, the hdght of the whole building 
and other kindred matters regulated, and on the whole it 
is all to the good. And if rules w'erc laid down as to the 
height of shop fronts, class of material and lettering 
to be used, and the general lines of the elevation, 
taking the whole block of buildings as the unit, the 
standard of street architecture would be raised. 

There is another point, one which Mr. Davis has 
not referred to, and that is the question of the base- 
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mcnt. Bccauic t»f llic higher ground rcntit, nrurly all 
London shops arc tending to become thrcc-floored. 
There is the shop proper on the ground floor, with 
additional showroom space on the basement and first 
floors. 

'The new use of the basement materially affects the 
design of the shop stallboard and pavement lights ; to 
pro>*idc openings in the stallboard for ventilating the 
basement is one of the most diflicult problems in shop 
front design, and the width and pattern of the pave¬ 
ment lights help t«i make or mar the effect of the front 
when finished. 

In his illustrations we had one shop where the front 
was designed for two fltwrs, but it is to be hoped that 
this type of front will not be extensively adopted, be¬ 
cause it ruins the scale of the street and also of the 
building of which it forms a part. 

With regard to materials, there now seems to be a 
craze for bronze shop windows, lettering and ornament 
in I^ndon. No doubt it is a suitable material, because 
it tones down a beautiful colour, is easy to keep clean, 
and is t'cry durable, its durability being measured in 
centuries rather than years. .A Regent Street shop¬ 
keeper recently stated that it was l>eitcr for the shop¬ 
keeper if the front and the fittings of the shop could he 
entirely changed every decade. He said that a new 
shop—merely because it was new—attraaed a crowd of 
new customers, who come out of curiosity. Such u 
statement might apply to a business where the cus¬ 
tomers arc passers-by, but in a great, old-established 
business it would be advantageous to have a finely de¬ 
signed permanent front, although, in a typeof thorough¬ 
fare such as Regent Street and Oxford Street, the point 
of view of changing the front seems to have some 
merit. Such u front as Mr, Davis's admirable per¬ 
fume shop in Regent Street, with its painted wood¬ 
work, would be simple to alter, as it would only be 
necessary to change the colour scheme ; it would be 
impossible to change the bronze front, on account of 
the expense. 

.Another point affecting the design of shop fronts, 
which has not been referr^ to, is the treatment of the 
back of the window. In many of the shops hardly 
sufficient care seems to have been taken over that. .Mr. 
Davis showed a very interesting diagram where the 
cases were slid out to be redressed and the window to 
l>c cleaned ; but, with the number of roblieries we 
have had lately of the “ snatch '* type, where jewellerji' 
windows have been broken and trays of jewels snatched 
away, it might be an advantage if Triplex glass were 
adopted, ond so the double window w'ould be done 
away with : the only difficulty is that the panes can 
only be nude of a certain size. Some architects would 
consider this difficulty a positive advantage, os at least 
one type of shop would be saved from having a huge 
expanse of plate glass. 


Professor A. E. RICHARDSON [F.J .* It is scarcely 
possible to add anything to the admirable information 
which Mr. Arthur Davis has given to us. I should 
like, however, to lay a wreath upon the antique shop 
fronts which have passed, particularly some of those 
shown by the lecturer. There was one for Bells, the 
chemists, which used to stand in Oxford Street. This 
was designed by George Maddox, who specialised in 
shops a century since. It was Maddox who (auglit 
Dccimus Burton and Cockerell to draw. He built 
some of the shops in Lamb’s Conduit Street and the 
chemist’s shop in Byng Place. The shop fronts at 
Woburn in BedfordsUrc, which for originality arc 
unique, were also designed by Maddox. Wc all 
look on these 8urvi\'aU of past custom and enjoy 
them, but while we delight in all that the past can 
show we have learnt to project oiir thoughts into the 
future. 

To-dav there is a suggestion that trading interests 
should be zoned. This theory is a very old one, in 
fact it existed from medieval times to the late eighteenth 
century. I should like to carry the thoughts of the 
meeting to the rebuilding of New Oxford Streert, a 
property of the Crown, which will shortly have to be 
reconstructed. Here is an opportunity to project 
an inuigtnativc design. The drapery interest is an 
imptirtant one, and in the case of New Oxford Street 
.s real opportunity exists for a daring proposal. 

The idea is to design a number of buildings on the 
block principle, having three tiers of shops. There 
would be shops on the level of the pavement, shojis 
again at the first floor level and shops writhin a loggia 
at the top, which could he enclosed during bad weather. 
May I remind you that the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, 
particuiarlv the top storey, suggested the idea. The 
separate blocks would be connected across the streets 
by means of flying bridges of light decorative character. 
'l‘herc would result a triplication of the foritways with 
moving pavements and all sorts of modem devices. 
The ordinary pedestrian would he able to w'alk in 
comfort for half a mile under cover and would soon 
get into the habit of taking the lift to the higher 
level. 

This idea would only apply to certain streets. 'Flic 
plans have been fully worked out by some gentlemen 
in this room and have aroused considerable interest 
among leaders of commerce. We have in Chester 
the admirable examples of the Rows, Wliy should 
there not be a modern application of the idea on a 
bigger scale ? There is need to-day for comprehensive 
design in the treatment of street frontages—some 
return to that admirable quality of monotony and 
uniformity which need not consist of the repetition 
of orders and pilasters. Modern architecture, in so 
far as civics is concerned, is bound to respond to the 
development of imaginative ideas. 
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Mr. H. y. LANCHF.STER [K ]: I would like to 
add tny tribute to the exceedingly interesting pa|>er 
which Mr. Da\is has given us. 1 regard this as a most 
important subject, and I felt so twcltrc years ago, when 
i had the opportunity of reading a paper on the same 
subject as Mr. Davis’s, and an eminent relative of 
Captain Stcwajrt-Liberty’s was in the chair. 

There are one or two points in Mr. Davis’s paper 
which 1 would like to take up. One was about 
Chester. I have heard another theory about Chester 
which docs not agree with hi* as to the inception of the 
Rows. This was that the Roman city fell into ruin, 
and the debris filled a height of 7 feet. They kept 
the roads clear because they were main thoroughfares. 
.\nd when the people came to re-establish the town 
they built their little houses on top of the debris ; they 
were not very heavy, consisting mootly of wood. Then 
things got busier, and they built sheds at the edge of 
the road, and in medi4'eval times they brought the 
houses forward over the stalls on the side of the road, 
and established these levels owing to the fact that 
the height of the ground floor was fixed when they 
began to rebuild 7 or 8 feet above the original road 
level, 'I'hat is the solution which has been giv'cn me 
for the growth of the Chester Rows. 

'I’hcrc is one little aspect of the ease which Mr. 
Davis has not yet touched on, but it came to my mind 
tordhiy when looking at the splendid series of illustra¬ 
tions he gave us. It is the varied solution of the 
difficulty of an open front with solid building over it. 
'1‘hcre was the frank negation of the demand to have 
the building supported. We are able to carry a build¬ 
ing on very slignt supports, and I remember a story 
in that connection which an eminent mcml>cr of this 
Institute told me. He said he wanted to get some 
supports which w'ould suggest carrying the facade, but 
they were reduced and reduced until, at last, he got 
nothing left, and. referring to the client, he said, ” I 
hope you will have those shirt-fronts nicely starched." 

'* Why ? " " Because they are all that you have left 
me to carry the front of my building on." 

It seems to me that there arc four ways in which 
you can attempt a solution of that problem. There is 
the plain open front with the effect of a very aub- 
stantial beam trcaiincnl over ; and that covers the 
shop front of the recessed arcade, because thi* is 
practically the equivalent of the plate-glass front. I 
have noticed it rather cleverly solved in one or two cases 
in .\mcrica, where instead of the ordinary beam treat¬ 
ment the whole of the first floor is given the character 
of a licani with the voids latticed, w'hich suggests 
strength, and thus the whole of the first floor is carrying 
the building over. .Another is tliat which bases itself 
more on the mcdiorv'al treatment, where the shop front 
should come forward from the plane of the main 
building,so that you can imagine the backof the shallow 


shop front is carrying the building over, and it con¬ 
tinues dow'nw-ard, apparently behind the front. There 
is the third solution of the arcade, treating the shop with 
continuous arches like an old market place. And 
there is another one, which has been widely adopted 
on the Continent, where the whole front of the building 
is the shop front. It might have been very appro¬ 
priate in Regent Street. I think there is much too 
much Portland stone in Regent Street. Many of the 
remises could havx been appropriately treated in 
ronze with strengthening piers from top to bottom. 
In several of (he Continental capitals there arc some 
beautiful fronts which arc treated in four or five storeys 
without any added substance from the ground floor 
upwards. You need not have these entirely glazed 
because that means a difficulty about wanning, etc. 

1 feel there is much hope that in the future we shall 
get a treatment of the whole front where the building 
is entirely a simp, rather than further attempts to add 
heavy chunks, as in Sclfridge’s columns, to what is 
naturally a light structure suitable for business pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr. E. STANLEY Il.ALl^ [/^.] : Now that Captain 
Stewart-Liberty has gone, 1 think I may say 1 know 
who ought to have that thousand pounds I 1 cannot 
speak tofi highly of my clients in my case, because 
they have been the exception to all the rules of 
shopkeepers ; they have been most anxious to help in 
every way. 

There is one thing 1 should like to make a plea for. 
Mr. Davis mentioned the invariable use of hanging 
signs in the old daj-s. In nearly all the cases in which 
they have been used in London they have been most 
decorative, and, for a stranger, most helpful. There 
arc one or two in the Citj’ still, which are very attrac¬ 
tive — there is the Grasshopper, at .Martin’s Bank, for 
instance. Hanging signs might still lend much 
interest and colcnir to streets. 

And there is the question of artificial lighting which 
Mr. Percy Waldram touched on. The trouble there 
is, as he said, exactly as in picture galleries—the high 
light on the spectator and the shaded light on the 
object looked at. ’Phe secret is to keep the background 
of the shop front light rather than dark. So many 
people arc anxious to use w'alnut and mahogany. But 
where there arc light shop backs they get over the real 
difficulty in summer caused by a white street and a 
more or less white series of buildings opposite. You 
cannot compete by artificial light with strong sunlight 
in summer. 

Another point is that all these shops lighted at night¬ 
time arc on the clock-work principle ; before the people 
go home, they set the mechanism to put out the lights 
at a certain hour. 

I support heartily the vote of thanks for the paper 
and the charming illiistratioas. 
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Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F.J: I do not know that I 
can add anything useful to what has been said, but 
I would like to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Davis 
for his very interesting and instructi>x paper. 

There ^e two or three points 1 would like to give 
my experience upon from a practical and professional 
point of view, which, after all, is the most interesting 
to us architects who have to design these shop fronts. 
I have endeavoured to obtain from tradesmen of con¬ 
siderable distinction some estimate of what they would 
lose if they granted to an architect a few inches more of 
brick pier or stone pier to support their establishments, 
and I have never been able to get their estimates. 1 
think this is due to the fact that the decimal point 
would be so small they would not have time to tell me. 
1 think the question of a large sheet of plate glass is a 
matter of pounds, shillings and pence in the estimation 
of the tradesman, and 1 do not think there is much in it. 
If we obtained a little more support for our building 
I do not think the tradesman would suffer in his divi¬ 
dends. 

There is a point about the designing of the modem 
shop which 1 do not think has been mentioned, and 
it is likely to be the must satisfactory one in the future. 
It is the form where the shop blind practically rules 
the design. It is becoming customary* to fix the shop 
blind about three feet below the top of the shop front. 
That allows plenty of room for the display of goods 
and leaves the shop front above the blind clear for 
lighting the back of the shop and for ventilating. It 
can be framed up and small squares of glass and open 
ventilators can be fixed. I’hat method dominates the 
whole design of the shop front, and I think there is 
a large future for it. 

The question of colour in the shop surrounds has 
been mentioned, and it is very important. I do not 
agree with the use of dark woods and similar materials. 
I think a lighter shop front inside displays the colours 
of the goods much better. 

The question of metal frames is one of the most 
important points now being developed, and the 
bronze bars are more satisfactoiy for the display of 
goods as well as being more economical for the shop¬ 
keeper to keep clean and polished. 

Some of our tradesmen prefer to fix shop fronts of 
some old type—a type which is sometimes very in¬ 
artistic. But they will have these because they look 
upon them as trade-marks, and they attach a certain 
amount of goodwill to them. Thai may be so, but 
1 think they would be better advisetl to have a new 
modem front which is artistic, and even architectural. 
Very often in that respect the tradesman and the 
architect take the line of least resistance, and allow 
a shop front to be imported from some past age, 
although it is anything but artistic. 

I think the bwt method of designing the ordinary 


small shop of say 20 feet frontage in order to meet the 
necessities of the building is to frame it up like the 
frame of a picture. It is impossible in many cases 
to design shop fronts in liarmony with the design of 
the building. Buildings are designed and shop fronts 
are an afterthought. The shopfitter and the architect 
have then to fix the shop front to the building already 
designed. I have never seen two shop fronts belon^ng 
to tw'o different tradesmen which are exactly alike. 
Everj' tradesman w'anta a different kind of shop for 
the display in his window of similar goods. One 
will want a sheet of glass 20 ft. W'ide whereas the 
other will want a similar area cut into three or four 
sections in order to display three or four kinds of goods, 
and it is impossible then to get the vertical lines of 
the shop front in harmony with the architecture 
of the upper part of the building. The result is that 
the architect must be allowed a fairly free hand in 
the designing of hia shop front, and there arc only 
two ways of doing it—either to have a horizontal lintel 
of good depth over the shop or to frame it up like a 
picture frame, the frame being of ample dimensions. 

Mr. A. H, MOBERLY [F.J: .May I put in a plea 
for the abused shopkeeper — abused because he is 
anxious to have plate glass. We have been told 
that he is not considering the building above, and 
that to gain a few extra shillings a year he is ruining 
the building by refusing to give it sufficient support. 
Professor Richardson and another speaker have 
suggested by their remarks that it is not necessarily 
the shopkeeper who is to blame. It is really wc 
architects who are to blame for the rigidity of our 
ideas. Any new departure in architecture must be 
begun slowly, and until a tradition has been built up 
it is not likely to be very successful. Although it 
has been sug^ted—quite correctly—that there arc 
certain types of goods which can be displayed belter 
if there arc only small places in which they arc shown, 
it is clear that many shopkeepers feel that their trade 
depends on a very large amount of plate glass. In 
most types of building, if a client requires certain 
practical things wc consider it our job as architects to 
solve the problem and give the client what he requires, 
at the same time producing a satisfactory building. 
But wc are so far obsessed by the idea that a building 
should be a vcr>' solid-looking structure that even 
when the main object of a building Is the shop at 
the bottom, for which the shopkeeper wants the 
maximum possible area of glass, wc tell him that he 
is ruining our work, and that wc as artists wish to 
make a building which is fine architecturally, regardless 
of the purpose for which it was designed. It is a 
very dimcult problem, and I do not think anyone has 
vet solved it, or that it will be solved in a single genera¬ 
tion. But I think the direction in which wc should 
look for a solution - as has been already hinted ar 
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by another speaker—is that ultimately streets which 
exist primarily for their shops should not consist of 
Portland stone, but should 1 ^ of a light character in 
keeping with the bottom storey, rather than that we 
should demand that the shopkeeper should make 
his bottom storey conform with our prc-conccived 
design for the top of the building. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. DAVIS, in reply, said : As it is late I will not 
attempt to answer all the points which have been 
mentioned in the very interesting discussion we have 
had. It was, I think, Mr. Gayc who said I had 
selected a difficult problem to deal with, but I did not 
choose it—it was selected for me, and I realise that 
there is much to be said wliich I have omitted. The 
subject comprises a %'ery wide field, and it is impossible, 
in the time at one’s disp<»sal, to cover the whole 
ground. 

I have had to omit reference to departmental stores, 
but a verj’ interesting paper on that subject has been 
read fairly recently before the Institute by Mr. H. 


.^usten^. Hall,* who dealt with that problem very 
thoroughly. 

With regard to Captain Ivor Stewart-Liberty’s 
remarks, 1 think we should be very grateful to him 
for hax-ing come here and given us the views of a 
large store-owner and merchant on this question. 
He has shown what a courageous business man can 
do in the way of revolution. I think the premises 
he has erected are admired by ua all. and I sincerely 
hope he will get the bonus, and divides it, “ 50 50,” 
with Mr. Hall. 

Reference has been made to my omission of the 
treatment of the back of the shop window ; but 
the title of my paper was “ Shop Fronts and Their 
Treatment," and, not knowing much about the backs, 
1 thought it permissible to omit reference to them. 

1 think we have had a very interesting debate 
to-night, and, of course, the main purpose of my paper 
was to provoke discussion. I am very grateful to 
3rou all for the patience you have shown in listening 
to my paper, and I thank you for the kind way in 
which you have received it. 


The Troubles of the Building Trade 

BY MAURICE E. WEBB, D.S.O. [F.j. 


" xOOI.S step in where angels fear to tread," 

IH but at the request of the Effitor 1 am venturing, 

X with some hesitation, to tread on the slippery 
slope which leads to controversy and perhaps even to 
disillusionment. I do it only on the understanding 
that these are personal opinions, and opinions that can 
in no way conunit our Jouhnal, our Institute, or our 
members to any views contained in this brief article. 

If the subject is ventilated, discussed, and freed 
from the smoke-screen of secret intrigues and diplo¬ 
macy, some good may result. That is the one hope. 
There is another proverb which is applicable to this 
case, and that is; " Outsiders see most of the game.” 
In ail disputes and troubles between masters and men 
in the building trade, architects arc unfortunately 
outsiders, but they do hear one way and another in 
spite of this disability some of the inside difficulties 
of both sides. 

Now 1 claim, at the expense of being called egotis¬ 
tical, to have had some experience of another side, as 
well as the purely professional one ; and in writing 
these notes, I do so in the sure knowledge that hun¬ 
dreds of the younger generation of architects have 
slured the same curious experience. On the outbreak 
of war w'C left our professional pursuit of architecture, 
where wc had been accustomed to a very happy con¬ 
dition of affairs. Builders signed contracts and 
carried them out according In plan, and with little 
difficulty in respect to their labour. We got to know 


the men working on the job ; wc knew their foremen 
and the senior hands as well; there was no trouble, 
no difficulty. .\n occasional strike — a slight whisper 
in the breeze ; spells of unemployment; a firm hand 
by the masters ; and back to work by the men — a 
little sullen, but back to work. We didn't think 
enough perhaps, or we tlmught these little grumbles 
were inc\ntable in every walk of life. 

Then came the w’ar. Hundreds of us joined the 
Forces in every kind of capacity, and many of us ser\'ed 
as privates,N.C.O.*s and officers, and during that service 
heard many things which wc should never have heard 
otherwise. In the ranks, in a squad, in a barrack 
dormitory with a bricklayer or a plumber among its 
occupants, opportunities arose for learning some¬ 
thing of the conditions under which British workmen 
labour that probably would have been impossible 
without precisely such opportunities. In an officers* 
mess, when a master builder happens to be a 
second lieutenant, secrets are divulged which throw 
a flood of light upon the conditions which govern 
his outlook upon the building trade. The result of 
these experiences has altered our outlook completely. 

In the old days we were accustomed to the real 
master builder — the man who knew his trade, worked 
at it, loved it, and was satisfied with a reasonable 
profit. We w'ere also accustomed to the real workman, 
who knew his job, loved it, and laid as many bricks 

* Sec R.I.BA. JoiraxAL, 10 April, tQzo. 
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is he could Ivy properly in a day; or Heated, as the 
ease may he, as many yards of plaster ceiling as he 
could float properly in the time at his disposal. Both 
sides were satisfied that each was an integral part of 
the business, and each depended on the other. The 
war unfortunately gave an impetus — it was inevitable, 
ev'cryonc will admit — to the replacement of the builder 
by the contractor on a large — perhaps too large — scale, 
a movement which had begun before the w*ar. 

There is a great difference between these two. 
The builder's object is to make a reasonable living for 
himself and his descendants by building generally 
good buildings. The building contractor too often 
makes money for his own and his descendants' benefit 
largely by exploiting —or shall I say financing ?— the 
building trade. 

The men, before the war, were quick to perceive 
the difference ; and after the war they used it to set 
up the now so well-known ca '-canny attitude in self- 
defence. Each side thinks that the other is trying to 
get the l>etter of it, and a trade which is centuries old 
is riven through and through with dissension and strife. 

If cv’cr there w'as a trade in which there should be no 
taking sides as between masters and men, it u surely 
the building trade ; it docs nut depend, and never 
will, except to a comparative extent, in England, on 
machinery or modern inventions which the ignorant 
are apt to think will cut out labour and therefore get 
us out of all difficulties. It depends, and always w*ill, 
on the goodwill of the man who la^'s the bricks, pours 
out the concrete, fixes the windows and doors, lays 
the floors, or makes the joints in the leaden pipes. 
(h>odwill is the essence of the whole business and 
must, as far as I can sec. always he so. 

To revert to the w'ar and its lessons : those of us 
who got to know the men who work with their hands 
— whether in the building trade or any other trade — 
know that they are capable of any heights when 
properly led. When we come back to ciWl life and 
see five years of continual strikes and troubles in the 
trade with which we are intimately concerned, we 
can only think that they are not being pmperly led now'. 
There is and must be something wrong somewhere. 
.Men of this spirit, who have proved their love of 


country, do not strike and fight and sulk with their 
employers at home for nothing. Wliat is wrrong ? 
That is the question. 

In the building trade the whole trouble now seems 
to be a wrong spirit between master and men, fostered 
on one side by the ca'-canny methods of the men and 
stupid restrkiive rules of the trade Unions, and on the 
other by the brutal system of employment by the hour 
w hich the employers insist on adopting—entirely alien 
to that of the old master builders. 

If it rains, if it snows, if it freezes, the outside men 
are sent away from their work without pay for the rest 
of the day at the behest of a foreman's whistle. Wc 
have seen this happen over and o^xr again, as wc have 
all since the war seen men idling at their work. If the 
employers will sit down with the men to evolve a 
solution of this difficulty, and devise some system 
whereby a craftsman can secure a reasonable continuity 
of employment, 1 believe the men will, in spite of 
the trade unions, give up their ca'-canny methods and 
will even encourage other men to join their trade. 
That they would not do so immediately after the 
war, when the ex-Service scheme was attempted, was 
because of a deeply felt grievance of the unfairness 
of their position, and very properly they did not wish 
to encourage anyone to join a trade which has to work 
under such unfair conditions. 

If architects, as outsiders who know* something of 
this tragic game and sec most of it, could help, I am 
sure there would be no dearth of volunteers willing 
to assist in arriving at some solution of the troubles 
which beset the building trade. But masters and men 
are now full of their ow’n difficulties, and so ridden 
with unions and rules on both sides that it seems there 
Is no chance of outside help being invoked to try to 
find a way to peace. 

Was the war in vain ? 

M’e as architects—and, indeed, members of the 
general public—ran, it seems, do no more than ex¬ 
press a pious hope that the difficulties will be over¬ 
come and wish to the building trade a speedy solution 
of Its problems. At this Christmnstidc wc do, 1 know, 
wish " On earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 

22 December 1924 
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The late Paul Waterhouse 

Past President R.I.B.A. 

BY SIR AS TON WTBB, G.C.V.O., R.A. 


P AUL WATERHOUSE.” I am asked to 
write a few menviriai line* of our late President 
as 1 knew him, though his architectural life and char¬ 
acter have been already dealt with by others from many 
points of view far better than I can hope to do. 

He was almost universally known as ” Paul,” a sure 
sign, I think, of confidence and affection. 

I happened to be Hon. Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
w'hcn Paul's father, .Alfred Waterhouse, w'as President, 
and so got to know* both father and son pretty well, and 
1 feel happy to have lived to sec both of them as 
Presidents of the Institute. In many ways they were 
alike, in many very different, but both had that essential 
quality of a great President, the gift of making them¬ 
selves trusted in a rare degree, combined with an 
honest sense of Independence and fair-mindedness. 

The picture of each by two very distinguished 
painters, William Orchardson and Sir William Orpen, 
hang in our Institute rooms and will call back, it is 
hoped, to the coming generation ideals of professional 
honesty and conduct as well os the happy domestic 
graces of life. 

Paul Waterhouse was probably comparatively little 
known and appreciated by the profession until he 
became President, probably on account of his modesty 
and the busy life he was leading, but when Sir John 
Simpson retired and it became necessary to find a 
successor capable of carrying on in those difficult times, 
all those who knew ** Paul ” well looked to him to fill the 
gap; but we found him from one reason and another 
somewhat reluctant to face the work—possibly he knew 
of the trouble w'hich was to take him from us at last, but 
of this I know nothing. 

I was asked to write and beg him seriously to con¬ 
sider standing as President; po^ibly others were 
asked to do the same. He replied in one of his 
charming letters (he was an ideal letter writer), saying 
in effect that he did not want to stand, but that if I told 
him I thought it w'as a duty he owed to the profession 
he would try and do it, and as wc all know he finally 
accepted and quickly showed himself to be the right 
man in the right place. 

.As an old Etonian and Balliol man he brought many 
distinguished men to hear his addres.ses, full of wit and 
wisdom as tltey were, and I well remember in his first 
address, when he referred to some improvemrnts that 
w*ere proposed in what was then by courtesy called the 
meeting room. Lord Sumner, in his remarks, observed 
that the room certainly did remind him more of a 
coroner’s court than anything else, a remark which 1 


always thought had something to do with its speedy 
removal. 

As President, both In the Council room and in 
general meeting, his fairness, his clear cut common 
sense, his humour, and, if I may say sr>, hia human 
kindness, carried everything before them and obstacles 
and difficulties that at one time seemed almost in¬ 
supportable were found gradually to steal away. 

lie proved himself a great ambassador to the .Allied 
.Societies ; he attended their banquets and spoke at 
them, so that the memlvers of these Sfxneties said 
openly: “ Now wc have a man at the head of the Insti¬ 
tute who understands our needs, realises our diffi¬ 
culties. and has the desire and energy to remedy them,” 
with the result that he has certainly left the profession 
in a stronger and more united position than it has ever 
been before. 

The amalgamation of the Society of Architects with 
the Institute wras another matter which much interested 
him and which must undoubtedly strengthen both 
bodies and the profession, though we must all regret 
he has not been spared to see the completion of this 
roposal, which it is hoped may be achieved in the 
cginning of 1925. 

During his Presidency the relations with the R..A. 
were always most friendly and he at once became 
favourite speaker at the Royal Academy Club dinners, 
exactly suited as his speeches alwap were to the 
audience and the occasion. 

He was chairman of the C<immittee of the Iy>ndon 
Society dealing with the South side of the Thames, 
a trustee of the Soane Museum, a member of the 
.Athcnxum and many other Societies and Clubs, from 
all of which he will be sorely missed. 

The last time I saw him, a few dav-s before his death. 
1 met him in the hall of the Athenseum and he told me 
he had ” been troubled with his heart, but not scrioiisly, 
and by keeping a little quiet 1 shall be all right again '*; 
but it was not to be. 

In these few lines I have dealt with his life as Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute almost wholly, but he was a 
many-sided man, both in and out of lus profession, and 
a full description of him has yet to be written—perhaps 
I may have said something to show* those who knew 
him nut that may enable them to understand the great 
scn*ices he rendered in one department of his life. 

He will he remembered as one who shirked no 
responsibility, upheld the highest traditions of his 
profession, and nas left us all grateful for the fine 
example of ” Paul Waterhouse.” 
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BY J. ALFRED GOTCH tTRESIUE-N F). 


I N Paul Waterhouse the atvhitnrtural pmfession 
has lost one of its chief oroamcots^ and the public 
one of their most trusty guides in questions con¬ 
nected with architecture* 

’Waterhoij^e was a man of ctdtnre and it scholar, as 
well as a very busy and akiiriil architect, lie w^as. 
moreover, distinguished as the master of an attractive 
literary style, and the same attractiveness marked his 
public utterance!?. We need ^ no farther hack than 
tu the occasion rsf his tribute to VV'ren, which aU Itis 
hearers agreed was a masterpiece of restrained and un- 
eaaggerated etilogy. The solid common sense of his 
speeches w^ 4 S frequendy dlumined by flashes df wit or 
the lambenc dame of humour. A tuan possessing this 
gift of churming speech, especially when he calls it in 
aid of sound doctrine, mu&t always be a force to reckon 
with* and his gift stuud Waterhouse in good stead 
during his tenure of the President's chair. No one 
w^ho sat on the Council during hia secoinJ year of 
office, when the course of deliberation did not 
always rtm smrjoth, could help aJmiritig his tact, his 
OTurtesy, and hi* knack tjf solving a situation by a 
jesting remark. 

The first time I sawr him was tnaiiy years ago, on 

BY ARTHUR KEEN 

I GLADLY accede 10 the request that t should 
write a few words fltxiut Paul Waterhouse. The 
jnss su!i;iatiie<l hy the Institute is severe, and 
to thiise ivho worked in close association with liiiii 
the feeling of sorrow is very deep ; but so strong and 
vivdd svas his personality that it seems dijfficult at 
present to realise that he ig actually gone. Friendship 
with him was a great privilege and to be in hia company 
was an aeffve pleasure ; one realised not alone the 
powxr and activity of his mind and the breadth of hia 
cuJiure but also the kindly, toEcraht nature, the interest 
he found in all klniJs of people* his sympathy and his 
insight and the quick* accurate judgment that Jis- 
tinguished him : perhaps more than all one enjoyed 
the direct, adequate w’ay in which he ejspressed every¬ 
thing he said, 1 have never knoi!.n anyone to equal 
him in clear, accurate statements picturesque and 
telling as his ianguage was it was singularly free from 
esaggeralion. I once heard him remark to 3 student 
that nothing was so littfe emphatic as over-etnphaais, 
and otic cunstantly felt that he understood the value of 
his owTi axiom. Another thing that I heard hiin say 
was that he w'os warned, as a boy, against reliance on 
adjecrivts, and that he had been discarding adjectives 
ever since I 

But clear, adequate statement w'as mcrclv the basis 
upon w'liich his pjwer as 3 speaker or writer rested t 
art exists in relation to langtiugc as much as in relation 


ihc mcasion of a distribution of prizes at the Institute. 
1 recall him as he walked up 10 receive his prize, boyish 
yet alert and debonair, meeting, with a smile of 
modest deprecation, the loud applause which was in 
part a tribute tu him and m part to his envinent fatber* 
From tliat day on lie continued 10 take ad vantage uf hia 
excellent start in the ajchltectural race, and he passed 
the wifuiing-post, as it were, when he succeeded to the 
Presidency of the Institute : an office, by the way, 
entailing much more arduous work than had fallen 
upon his father when occupying the same chair. That 
he should have lived but little more than twelve months 
after vacating that chair is indeed a tragedy, for he had 
the prospect iTCfore him of many years of useful work 
and honoured recognition* 

The sudden manner of his going may be counted to 
him as a gain, despite a phrase In the Litany to the 
contrary^ ■ hut to all others it wss u grievous shock* We 
orduicets cannot view wlthnut :i pang of keen regret 
the passing of one who, through his work, through his 
wide culture and his peraonaJ charm, shed lustre on 
our calling ; and nut often is it so forcibly borne in 
upon U3 that 

** Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow,*’ 
fHON* SECRETARY). 

to atruclure, and ^^alcrhousc was a great artist in 
words* To elEcient expression he added the beauty 
and inter Git that belong to wictl chosen words arranged 
in line, well balanced sentences. Hi> metaphors and 
similes reflected in rimst vivid faghion the images in 
hifi mind and they seemed capable of constant exien- 
aion and re-application : his illustrations adapted them- 
aclves to the development of his subject In a way that 
was u delight to the bstener : he had wit and humour, 
he had imagination, grasp and resource : and filthough 
one would not call him an especially doijiicnt speaker 
there were times when his iittemnces vvere most moving 
and Impressive, 

He did not seek the hunour of being President: for 
a long while he resisted it \ but having accepted the 
position — and for a great part of the time It was a 
position of extraordinary' dimculty — he won the esteem 
uf everybodiy by the tact and effidency with which he 
conducted the affairs of the irLstltutc ; by the reason¬ 
able. courteous way in which he mer opposition ; by 
his faimeu and by the dignity with which he repre¬ 
sented us on all occasions. He had tretnendous lie lief 
In the potentialities of the Institute, in its authority 
and prestige and in the imfn^rtafice of extending and 
strengthening its influence. He did, by his own ^ort, 
exterul that Influence very materiaJly by vipiting the 
provinriid stJCteties. winning their active support and 
mating pcna>n:d iwqiiainrance with their members. 
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He rei^LiscJ the rapid chanj^e that ia takiT^E; place in 
pravinciHl life as the rcguli of the increase in busiii.c 9 t> 
anti wealth, the growth of ^-Mupnlation, the esrciisicn of 
faciiiliea for communication and^ in particular^ as the 
retsult of education and he applied himself as his pre¬ 
decessor Sir John ftiniijstin had done, vei^' seriously, 
in making the allLance hetween the provincial Societies 
and the parent body stronger and more effective. He 
took great inrereat, e 8 ]>eci^ly, in the schends of urchi- 
lecture in the pmvirit.ia] cities and in addition to his 
duties as President he actually dischurged thfisc of 
External Examiner in the schools at Aberdeen^ Cardiff, 
Edinburgh and ClusgrUiV. These are duties that de¬ 
mand close attention to a grcai deal of detail as well 
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as cull for experience and stound judgment' but 
it was characteristic of hint that with all hia j>ene- 
I ration and insight he studied details with most patient 
care. 

He might have excelled In any profesaion : certainly 
he might well have miade a very great lawyer ; but he 
devoted himself heart andsnul to the art and profession 
of architecture and gave us freely of hifl tjeai, Kv^n if 
he had lived longer ive could not have repaid hia 
generous and unselfish effom, but I hope that he 
rcjliscrf in some measure the affection and respect that 
they won for him from all hifi colleagues and perhaps 
ntJT least from many of those who differed from him in 
important matters. 


IMr- Waterhousi: was iMim at Alanidiciitcr in il^^tii the^ 
Mm of Alfred Waterhouse, R-A-, and Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Hudgkin and sister of Thomas Hodgkin, 
histcrian- He wdiS educated at Eton, where he reached 
the sixth form, and at Balliot Cullege, Oxford, where he 
w'aa captain (and cox) of the Colleige eight, and obtained 
iin hononra degree (aecond doss in cUs.^ics). 

Mr. Waterhouse Served hia pupilage with his fadier, with 
whom he WHS For ten yeans partner. He completed his 
father^ w'ork at Livn-pool t 'nii'crahy, st Girtnn College, 
at Univereity CoUepe HoapitaJ, at the Ro^'d Infirmary, 
Liverpool, at St. Alury's Hospital, Manchester, at the 
I'nidcntial IIpIImto, and many other places. Of 

hia iodepmdent w^orks since thf period of portncrahip the 
principal arc the Universlry of Mnnch ester (botany 
block, extcnsiDn of chemical and Jibnn-)' departinelits, 
and museum, now in proifrcas) ; Ll"!^ Univeniity 
fmebillury[ical, electric, art*, botany, Rgriculturc, nnw In 
progress), and other hlt>cJiE ; OafonJ UnivefaTtA' nnfHftic; 
chemiatry laboratory' ; Prudential officefl at fitoekion, 
Stockport, I,^io«itcr, Aberdeen. Dunfermline, Grimsby, 
Darlington, A1iddlc«brnugh ; addrtionj for the XatintiaJ 
Priivincial Bank, Dishopsgate : Refuge Assurance Com¬ 
pany extenaion-s at ManclwFtcr ; ntw premises for Uoyds 
end Naiiofuil Provinuud Fureign Barik et Paris, Bnisiicis, 
and Antwerp, now in progress; St. Francis Chuixhi, 
Hammer^held t Convent of the Incarnation, f>xf«rd j 
various dome^Eio cottaije and rhurch works at St. Andrews, 
Fife : the Tabernacle of the Blessed Sacnnnfmt of St. 
Mary Miigditlrne’*, Osnaburgh ,Strcei ; the medical 
schiKi! of ihe UnivcraiTry College Hospital, Gower Street j 
the Royal Vationol Pension Fund for N'urses, Buckingham 


Bmrui, Sirand i the l^ondon Salvage CorpF ; the Atlas 
office, Bionuigham, lip was appointed architect, in 
coniimL'tiun with Mr. Geoigc Hamblowier, of the iitrw 
lurildioKs of Univpretty College Hosplial. I Ip has written 
extensively on archircctural subjects in periadicalc, has 
frequently lectured on the some topic? and on London 
probtema. For Macmillan** guide-book of Italy bp con¬ 
tributed a autnmary of the arpbitpctuni] history of Judy, 
and has written many 1 ivies in liic Dii tinmny of NaU'otuit 
ttingraphy^ He wUs a life trustee of Sir John Soane'a 
Aluseuni. 

He was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. m iBUtj, 
havinK won an additional prirc in rlw old Ab-sodkipsihip 
exiimiiuiiiun, being second to the .Aehpitp] Prizeman of his 
year. In iSRfi he was awarded the Institute Silver Medal 
nnd rwcnty-five guinea.-! for an essay on " Pediments and 
GflbEes,” 

He WBS a Vice-President of the R.LB-A. from 1915 to 
tOig and wan Pnesident 1921-1022. He lias also l^cn 
Vice-Preatdtiit cif the Architeirttiml Aasoctatjon. He w-og 
for many years a performing member (tenor) of the Bach 
Ghnir and of the Magpie iVladrigul fkxjety* 

He married in t^y Lucy Gmec, daughter of Sir 
Reginald Palgravc, K,C.R., nnd has one tnn, Mr . Michael 
Waicrhtjuic, .^.R.I.B-A„ who haa been &mcc 1919 in 
active partnetship tvith Ws father, and two daughteni,thc 
eld er, Rachel, being the wife of Captain james F. Yoitugcr 
of .'Vmnhrae, .Alluu. 

Mr. Waterhouse, who Imd been taking a rest for about 
three mnrubs owing to slight heart tmuhle, died quite 
suddenly at hi? country home, where b« had lived since 
the death of h:s mcrther in igifi. 
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Pre-Norman Free Standing Stone Crosses 

BY JOHN^ 11 A 1 .T, [F.J. 


A RCPLrEOLOtJlSTS nrc that before aberut 

650 A.n there H'ua uo distLnctly ChriotlAii an 
cxintitis in Grdt Biitain. TfSTuit monutiienta we cEo 
po&scsa^ however^ of die prc-Auffuitinc Church connist of 
Tude pillAT-ftones with inctfed crosses of early forniii 
with debased Ronia-n iEttering',^ and, in Celtic ureas j with 
Celtic inacripiion* and Ogama in addition, Cliristiaii 
moatiments of diia early type have been found nn two 
sites, at Wbithom and Kirfcmflilnne, both in Galloway, 
Whithorn, Wc ate informed by Bede, is the traditionuJ site 
on which St^ Ninuio built a etoncchtJldi {40o-4jo)r after¬ 
wards known as Candida Casa, Sonne of these monu- 
rucQts show the Oiriemon moflOEram described within a 
cirdcp with Romano-GaUin inscriptiona hdow ; they had 
been *ct up over gTHVea of the departed, while one stone at 
Whithorn had been used origiiuilly aa * boundarj^ mark. 
The date of these ntarking^ and mscriptions is somewhat 
uncertain, but Professor Ci* Baldw'in Browm, in Th* Am 
in Early Englandf Vol, V*,, wherein thc,’se stones are illus¬ 
trated. ascribrs thetit to the provisiorml date of the fifth to 
the suith century. Thus it may be said that thcM early 
Romano-Gallic atones form the pfolotype of alt An(*tiaii 
and Celtic ftcc^timdirm atone cfoss». 

In a aubsidiaiy way we have in County Durhiun 
sepulchral uionuments of kii mtereating nature known as 
the Hartlepool " Pillow-Stones,'^ These attuiei avciage 
in fratn 5 10 S inches square by 1 \ inches thick. They 
are ortiamenEtd with an incised cross, a circle surround¬ 
ing the intersection of the limbs, while the latter tcitmnate 
each in a scrtlicircJe. The inscripcion* which occur are 
in Teutonic mnes as well as in Latin, and are^ therefnn: 
ascribed provisiormlty, by Professor G. Roldwin Brii>wii, 
to the seventh and eighth oeutunes. Grave-sUibB similar 
to these exhta at Clonmacnoia, Mnnasterboice and else¬ 
where in Ireland, although nnt " pillow-Stortefl,” 
eadiest of which is dated the eighth centuty. Ai Lindh- 
fame there are aIro three upright gravestones with incised 


enuases and irucriptian? similar to thciie of Hartlepool, 
with the exception that the ouEline of the slabs at their 
heads is curv'ed. Of the same order of early gmve- 
nlafas we have, at St, Peter's Church, blonkweor- 
mouth, an intc resting example in the w'dl-knowti 
UefebcTchi tncmniLd. Although the cross shows a 
rettfliiRular centre and terminal^, it h like one of the 
lost Hartlepool stones J it is similar to some at Clonmac- 
nois, and is canaideied to be of the seventh or the early 
eighth cenrurj. 

It tt'ill accurdingly be seen that the Hartlepool " pillow- 
stomrs " are earlier in dale than similar stones in Ireland. 
Hence the question as to vi'hether the cross with ncnirsl 
drcle jmd acmidrcuhtr or circular terminals originated 
in Irrtimd or was imparted from England. Professor G. 
Baldwin. Brown suggests that in these cJrcumatances that 
the claim of livland to priority should be abandoned, und 
a reconsideration of the cumriit theories as to the raJation 
of Irish and British artistic forms shnuLd be enquired 
into by orchealogTstfi. 

With regBind to the Celtic MSS., none of these can be 
dated earlier tlain the nuddle of the Ecventh century. 
The illumiQflted Celtic MSS. ace nai now thought to be 
quite so early as ^omc antiquaries of the last century 
believed. The Ltndiafanie book, for matoncieii is. con¬ 
sidered by Pmfeasor G, Baldwin Brown to date the 
heginninE of the eighth century, and we may take it as the 
litarting point of all Hibemo-Saxon art. Thi^t book. It 
should nnt«l, cmitsuna no foliage ornament on its 
pagcR- Another of these famous MSS. ti the Book of 
K^k, now' ha Trinity College, Dahlia. It is somewhat 
later in date and mom elaborate in execution than The 
Lindisfiimc Boedt. It contains foliage oinamcnt in addi¬ 
tion 10 portraits of the EvangcUtus, etc. Leaf and plant 
decoration, it should be noted, is entirely fareign to the 
spirit of purely Celtic art, and, wherever found, ia gener- 
ally to be traced to Northumbrian influence. 
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TtJ iUiistrjte this pun of mir jwhjcct by a tnurc caimrclc 
example,, reference muiit be tnude to the Onnside Ciip^ 
ntm" in Vorlt Museum. The siJvei gilt repouesc which 
tutiameiits itB outside cover depicts vincitke in 

which birda, quadruped's,, and fantaBtic creatures disporr 
themselves. There b no Celtic influence shown in tbe 
rmuinient j it is comidert^d to be of Anglian origiu, and 
dated about the eighth century. 

In the middle of the seventh ccntqry many monas^ 
tcries were founded, cspeciatly in the north. The erection 
of monumenta or carved crosses did not become general 
until some time after the foundnfioti of these bvititutions 
in Saxon Britnin. At thb period, of course, there were no 
natfvc HtHnenuisiaiis in Northumbria, nor indeed were 
there any until St. Wilfred and Bcitedici Biscop bmught 
foreign workmen to build dieir abbeyi. 

After the Lcnvension of the Saxema to Chmtiiiiutyj 
comniunicatiDn with the Continent became more fre¬ 
quent, and it ww ptincipalLy from Gaul nnd Italy that 
ecclesiastical MSS,, and other decorative motives were 
firtt introduced to this country. These new forms of art 
were developed by the scribea in the illuminated MSS. by 
carvcrsi in fltnne, and by other artificers in many different 
materials, though the montisctipts are die best preserved 
and roost widely known remains of the art of this period* 
It is to the Continent, therrfore, that Bjitaiii is indebted 
for the origin of thcree wamlcrfLd dt^signs of foliag^, 
sculpture woik and interlaced plaitW'Orkornament executed 
during the Soxon-Celtic period fiom the seventh to the 
eleventh century. ’’I'hc carved foliage of this period, such 
HI iscTDll-worit wiih cofiveniional bimches of trmpes, are 
frtim the Clasaical vine : a symbolic emblem of the blood 
of Christ fvnra eauly Christian times. Bird'i and beststs 
are occasionally included, involved in the foliage. This 
fe^run; is nun-Celtic, and wherever found is proof of 
Anglian influence from Northumbria. 

By w'av of emphasizing this fact 1 cannot do better than 
quote the words of Trof- Lethaby, whoso admirably sutna 
up the lending position once held by thii noithcm part of 
Siixon Hngla^. " It w'a^ at the end of the ser'enrh cen¬ 
tury wlien the ttingdtim of Norrhumbna attained its 
xenitb of power, Northurnbria at this time in msny 
respeetK led the civilisation of Europe. Nowhere else woa 
there a scholar like Bede, nowhen; u native poet like 
Caedmon, nowhere else was gathered such a group ■of 
great meti, nowheK claiJ was there a scihoni of art like that 
which produced the Limliisfarae Book, the crossea of 
Bcwcoatle and ftuthwell, and the l^cautifuJ English coins 
of this period." 

In St. Wilfred's time andent NorthumhriH was the 
leading centnr of culciviaiiiii and art, and it is almost cer¬ 
tain that the carved free -standing scone cross originated 
at Hexharn. -At len-vt, the leaf and fruit scroll omuiment 
appears to have been first adopted then:, and from this 
centre the idea trarelled in all directions, noithwaid as 
fur ax the South of Sendand, south ward to the Humhec 
and from sea to sea. The 'SOH^Iled crosis of Bishop Acca, 
now in the library at Durham, and the Spitil crow at 
Hexham, exhibit an early example of the vine scrpll 
Prnament. This daS* df decoration, it is almn^st cenain, 
was the work nf imported cnift-imen from Italy or the 
east, introduced by St. Wilfred oiid Benedict Biacop, 


The interlaced plait, set diagonally, was on ornantetil 
freely Used, Knotwork was gradually developed from 
the plojt by miroducing hreiikx, at regular intemUs, und^ 
as the ^rylc advanced, circular and triangular knotw'orfc 
Were evolvcd. Throughout western Futope this style 



« *■ OjL^Sil Lv: tr. 

PoftTtoN OK nic Acca CfLOsx, 

of omament prcvnQed from the sixth to the twelfth 
centtiTTES:, and it ■was carried further in Great Britntn and 
Iroliind than on the Continent. U has been stated that 
the plait was derived from tunjoetwork or frotn weaving^ 
but must probably the idea originated from rhe inter¬ 
laced dcsitms found so plentifully on Roman mosa 
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pavements; and these in turn were derived frMn the 
guiilochc, an ornament used in Roman architecture, 
which resembles skeins of worsted twisted tocrthcr. In 
the early and finer Anglian work we find the knotwork 
well designed, dose, and regularly spactrd, while in 
similar work of the Viking age the knots became looser 
and less sv-mmetrical. 

Another ornament, mostly seen in Celtic areas, is the 
Key partem, and may be described as that which bears 
a certain resemblance to the perforations in a key to 
allow it to pass the >«‘ards of the lock. This was, no 
doubt, copied from the Greek Fret, with this dif¬ 
ference : when taken ON*eT by the Christians the pattern 
was turned round thnnigh an angle of 45 degrees, so as 
to harmonise directionally with that of the diagonally 
interlaced plait. 

A non-.Angltan motive is the re-entrant spiral ornament, 
which consists of circles connected with S or C shaped 
cur^'es. The circles are filled in w'ith spirals worked 
from the tangent points where the curves touch the 
cirdc. inwards to the centre. 'I'hc S and C shaped 
curves take the form of a trumpet. This spiral is prob¬ 
ably the only decoration that can be proved to have been 
borrowed from Pagan-Celtic art, and is mostly found 
upon the sculptured monuments of Ireland and Scotland. 
On the other hand, in Wales, Curawall, and the Isle of 
Man, it is extremely rare, and the same may be said 
regarding its use in England, except upon illuminated 
MSS. 

Animal and human forms upon Hiberao-Saxon monu¬ 
ments appear at an early date; at least, this is so with regard 
to Northumbria. For at Hexham wxre found three frag¬ 
ments of a paiurl, tux) of which are in Durham Library', 
showing foliage, human figures and animals carved in 
low relief. This panel has been restored tentariNxly, 
and it is possible it was executed in the so'enth century, 
for from that time these motifs were the common 
stock-in-trade of the designers. The nonsense animals, 
or " Zoomorphs," are traceable from these by gradual 
degeneration. In the tenth century, W'hcn the artist 
could not draw, the animals grew wilder and the human 
figure was drawn very sketchily and round-shouldered. 

.Although Ireland may possess a large display of sculp¬ 
tured crosses, we have at Bcwcastle and Ruthwell two 
monuments of this description which possess an interest 
and artistic quality* in design and execution which nothing 
can surpass. With the fine .Anglian work is associated a 
more graceful type of animal and bird, well designed ; 
the sctolls of leaves and fruit having flowing lines and 
rounded surfaces. Not until after the Danish invasion, 
in the ninth century, do we find dragons, bears and 
snakes car\‘cd upon the monuments. Coigns depicting 
beasts of savage strength, true Scandinavian monsters, 
are portrayed biting their owti bodies, limbs, or tails, or 
the body, limbs or tail of the beast immediately in front. 
Birds also were arranged on the same principle. In the 
tenth and elescnth cenmriea, Danish and Samdinavian 
art did not admit plant form in ornament. Serpent 
creatures are common in Celtic art, but there ate no 
snakes shown in the Ltndisfame Book or on the carved 
monuments of the Anglian type. Reptilian creatures 
did not appear until the Anglian artists w’crr working 


under Danish and Norse influence. Yet we have on 
Monkwearmouth porch creatures of the grotesque 
family i 

It is impossible to fix dates of early carved Christian 
stones, although the expert archieologist is able to place 



St. Mahtin'r Caosd, Iona 
(N ot earlier than 12th century) 


them in their proper period, much in the same way os rhe 
geologists classifies rhe strata of the earth's crust. In 
this connection, therefore, I feel it will be of great assist¬ 
ance to adopt a method for the classification and dating of 
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the Anglian examples, which has been evnl\'ed by W. G. 
CoUingwood aa follows : 

A STYX.B is work of the period ending with the Danish 
invasion, c. 867. 

AB Sttlx is work done by aiuviving ^ craftsmen and 


C Sttlx are the various developments of the eleventh 
century and early twelfth century, untit Norman art 
superseded. 

Tltt history of the Anglian monument, briefly stated, 
is this. It may be ' said to ha\’e started from severe 


Ano-Ian Cross Head. 



N^l mCen^ 



hr 2. Lata^ Vin Cettiujy. 



Y^Cattufy. 



Vi^.Late YXcntujy. 


Wcil-Hlad Cross. 



Luiy hma ^ InjX JUba 



£0^ Xmrfi' head. 

/jk of klan 



Ordinary XCtnUuy 
/iris ^ Cumheriaad 



lattJeodiii 


/onajiKMs 


Danes, who learnt from the older traditions ; the overlap 
period till about 900. or in non- Danish districts later. 

B Style is work done when Danish and Scandinavian 
taste asserted itself under the independent kingdom of 
York in the first half of the tenth century. 

BC Style ia work done when Danish taste was modi- 
6cd and Danish craftsmen improved uiulcr southern 
influence in the latter part of t^ tenth century and the 
earlier part of the eleventh. 


design and careful execution, followed by more florid 
efiecu, which reach their dimax in the eighth century, 
declined in the ninth, followed by the tradition becc^ng 
partly lost upon the intasion of the Danes, c. 867. The 
invaders, after settling down, adopted the fsshioo of 
setting up grave monuments, which were carved by the 
surviving . Angli a n artists, whose work was, however, 
poor in style. Later, in the tenth century, the Danes 
borrowed their art from Ireland (or Scandituvia), which 
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consUted of debased AngUan scrolla, piatts, atrap-tan«Ics 
and figures. They were always poor flesigners and could 
never draw the human figure ur animals, hut were con¬ 
tent with grotesques, such as snake-tangles, and dragons 
tied up in their own tails. ** They preferred regular 
siuJte-slings to svTnmetrical Icaf-scndls, and dragons to 
doves.** Finally, after the eleventh century, this kind of 
ornament in England ceased altogether, although in Celtic 
districts the art was continued for some time after the 
Norman Conquest. The high-standing crosses of Ireland 
and Iona, for example, are now considered to have been 
erected during the tenth and the following centuries. 

It would, therefore, be assumed that upon the finer 
type of Anglian crosses we find no Celtic ornament. 
Indeed, as has been pointed out by W. G. CoUingwood, 
there are many plait-designs used by Anglian carvers 
not to be found upon sculptured stones in Celtic areas. 
Yet nearly all the knots common to Celtic and English 
work are found only on inferior examples of the Anglian 
stones of the Danish period. It was probably not until 
Ragnvald became King of York (919), bringing with him 
an Irish-Viking army, chat we find a ^stinct opportunity 
for Celtic influence upon the monuments of the north. 

.Vttention must now be directed to the evolution of the 
.Anglian free-standing cross. From passages in the lives 
of the early saints of the fifth, sixth and seventh ccnmriea, 
wr are informed that, in many instances, crosses were 
erected in conunemoration of varying events, such as 
those connected with the names of saints, or even secular 
events, as well as funeral crosses, and crosses proclaiming 
the Gospel, miracles, the marking of enclosures, and 
preaching crosses. Some of rhcM would be Pagan 
menhirs converted to Christian use, some were of wood, 
and, again, others would be of rough-hewn stone. There 
IS no doubt that the earliest monumental cross was of 
wood, formed of an upright log roughly squared, with a 
short piece of similar section mortis^ across it to form a 
transome. A plain cross of this material, we ore informed 
by Bcdc, was erected by King Oswald at Heavenfield, 
four or five miles north of Hexham, in the year 635. *rhus 
from the simple wooden cross it would appear that the 
stone cross head may have been evolved, going through 
developments up to the penannular Wliithom type, whi^ 
is of the late tenth century. There have been four main 
types of cross heads so evolved in England up to this 
period, all of which ore represented in remains, with the 
exception of St. Oswald*s ; the development, says W. G. 
Cotlingw'ood. is not theoretic but historical. 

First in order of evolution is the eighth century free-armed 
head which took the form of St. Cuthbert*8 pectoral cross. 

(2) In the more fully developed A style, the cross 
head, in great crosses, gained in size and variety of out¬ 
line. The terminals of the arms were expanded slightly, 
or spatulated. *l*his type of head was the model select*^ 
by the designer of the Bede Memorial, at Roker, Sunder¬ 
land. With coarser ornament on the crosses, the heads, 
likewise, are coarser. " The terminals of the arms arc 
oblong, and the ormpiu instead of being gracefully 
curved, are mere bites taken out of the stone." 

(3) Early in the tenth century the cross head had under¬ 
gone a further tdiange. The terminals are more ex¬ 
panded, hence they are known as fan-shaped arau. 


(4) Later in the same century wc arrive at the Whithorn, 
or penannular type, which takes the form of a circular 
head with four holes countersunk, sometimes pierced 
through. The cross arms arc now so cxpianded that they 
arc almost touching each other ; they are each separated 
by a nirrow groove : but for the grooves this type would 
be a wheel-hrad cross. 

Independently of the Whithorn development the wheel- 
head cross was invented and came into fashion in the 
tenth century. It originated in the Isle of Man. 'Fhis 
centre of origin, it has been stated by W. G. CoUingwood, 
may be proved by plotting on a map, when it will be found 
that this type of cross-head ran in lines radiating from the 
Isle of Man by the Yiking routes, the first to Penrith, and 
«o on, over to Yorkshire, wherever the Vikings went. 

It was not a Norse idea, nor yet strictly Celtic, it was 
simply a fashion of the later period adopted nearly overy*- 
where when people tired of the older types. ** There arc 
more Wheel-heads (other than Cross-alaba) in the North 
of England than in Celtic countries.*' 

If illustrated books of Manx crossea be consulted, one 
may there trace the early wheel-head cross-slab in the 
act of losing its margin, being cut aw'ay into the free¬ 
wheel head cross. 'Phus in Celtic areas wc find that 
erect cross-slabs of the early ninth century have the 
wheel formation incised upon them. Early in the tenth 
century the surrounding slab portion disappeared and wc 
have the frcc-whcel head as found in the Isle of Man. 
Later in the same century the limbs of the cross, instead 
of being square ended, are fan-shaped. 

'Phis type is frequently found in Yorkshire and Cum¬ 
berland. Finally we have the fully developed wheel-bead 
cross similar to those still standing in Ireland and Scot¬ 
land. 

As regards the type now being discussed it has been 
suted that " The high crosses still remaining in Ireland 
are 4$ In number, 32 of which arc richly ornamented, and 
eight of these bear inscriptions regarding persons who 
died between 904 and 1150 AJ>." 

From the foregoing it wiU be gathered that the wheel- 
head or Celtic cross was not of an early origin. 

We find that while most of the Scottish and Manx 
crosses are relief slabs, the shafts of the early Anglian free¬ 
standing crosses are square in section, and those of Danish 
cr aftsm anship arc thin and similar to the Gate-post type. 
Then ciHnes a revival in the lancr part of the tenth cen¬ 
tury, when better mason-craft prevailed, and In conse¬ 
quence the cross-shafts of square section were again 
revived. In addition to the foregoing there arc also 
round-shafted crossea, wherein the section of the lower 
pan being circular that of the upper portion is square. 
'Phis type of shaft, although uncommon, is found in Cum¬ 
berland, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Nottingham¬ 
shire and Wales; but the tallest complete specimen 
exists at Gosforth, Cumberland. The date of these 
examples range from about 800 to after 1000 A.o. ; that 
at Gosforth b probably c. 1000. 

There are many memorial sculptured remains of pre- 
Norman character existing in the cminty of Durham, the 
earliest of which are more beautiful, distinctly of the 
Anglian School, while the later examples are inferior 
both in design and execution. .At the Library, Durham 
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Cathedral, will be found the most numerous ooHccttnn of 
Mmlptured slonea, where probably remains of the Acca 
cross wiM be considered the principal example of Anftlian 
work. .\cca died in 740. The so-called St. Oswald's 
cross shaft is also of interest, and is of the late tenth 



Crow or Aaotrr a j). tooo at Coaroimi, CinuiiBu.AND 


century. But the most important find of this collection 
in the dty of Durham occurred in 1891, when the heads 
of four crosses were discovered in the foundations of the 
Chapter House. Some of these exhibit crude carving of 
the Crucifixion, and are apparently also of late tenth cen¬ 
tury. 


In this collection will be noticed specimens of roof- 
tombs, known as ** Hogbacks." They are coped stones 
with a curved ridge, hence the name '* Hogback." Some 
are a copy in miniature of a house, the roof portion is 
tegulated (tiled), with gables at cither end. and become 
" little houses of the tlcad." I.atcr types of these " hog¬ 
backs *' are mostly decorated with plait or knotwork, and 
at either end always have a bear's head, usually muzzled, 
and facing inwards. This latter ty^ic of grave cover came 
into fashion about the end of the ninth century under 
Danish rule. Brampton, near Northallerton, seems to have 
been the centre at which the bear-hogback was intro¬ 
duced. They are not Celtic in origin, but Anglo-Danish 
and Norse evolved from English shrine tom^. There 
are five of these stones in the Durham Library from 
Brampton. 

In the vestry, at Si. Peter's, .Monkwearmouth, there is 
an interesting collection of pre-Norman fragments. Some 
of these, apart from the turned balusters, are of Danish 
times, but one piece in particular is of outstanding merit. 
It is a little corner of a sculptured slab, and has been 
described by Bishop Brawnc “ as the most b«iutiful bit 
of work of this character that exists." It comes nearer 
to a repreaentation of the Lindisfarnc Gospels than any¬ 
thing else which can be shnw'n. In addition to this 
collection there arc several tites tiiroughout the county of 
Durham where examples may be studied. For instance, 
at Bishop Auckland, in the Church of St. Andrew, com¬ 
monly called South Church, there is an interesting group, 
nearly all of which were recovered from the walls of the 
south transept during building operations in 1881. One 
of these crass shafts is unquestionably of very high merit 
and has higher artistic qualities than any other example of 
Anglian carving in the county. Its sculpture work on the 
narrow sides of the shaft has the vine-scroll, with animals 
and birds involved, similar to that depicted upon the 
shafts at Ruthwell and Bcwcasile ; its date is probably 
eighth century 

At Aycliff arc many fragments of pre-Norman workman¬ 
ship, but, of particular interest, there are in the churchyard 
the remains of two cross shafts. I’Kc circular base of one 
is ancient. 'The broader of the two shafts shows a repre¬ 
sentation of the crucifixion, with sun and moon symbols 
at the head. On cither side of the crosa humnn figures 
are standing, each armed with a spear; there are also 
figures sculptured above the latter, and near the top arc 
fragments of interlaced animab ; other panels show on 
inteiioccd cord plait. 'Phis work is apparently late 
Anglian, before the Danish in\'a8ion. 

A catalogue of the remaining sites in the county of 
L^^m may prove of interest, and b os follows :— 
Biliingham, Cl^ter-lc-Street, Coniacli^, Darlington, 
Dinsdalc, Elwick Hall, Escombe, Gainford, Hart, 
Haugfaton-lc-Skeme, Hurworth. Jarrow, Norton, Sock- 
bum, Staindrop, Stainton-lc-Strect, and Winstone-on 
Tcc* At Sockbura there arc 25 stones of this period. 
One cross-shaft has the key-pattern ornament, and is of 
I^aniah uri(pn. Here will also be seen a hogback grave- 
cover of bte date. 

There remains to be considered two of the most impor¬ 
tant pre-Norman Anglian crosses existing in the British 
Isles, one at Bcw'castle, in Cumberland, and the other 
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at Ruthwrll, in Dumfrieashirr. These sister crosses un¬ 
doubtedly have been the subject of more Kterary efforts 
and controversy than any other two monuments erected 
during the period under review. The first of these, the 
Bewcastie shaft, stands in the graveyard of St. Cuth- 
bcrt*s Church. It is a monolith 14 ft. 6 in. high, with a 
base measurement of 1 ft. io| in. by i ft. 9 in. The 


is a sundial marked according to the octaval system of the 
Angles. This system consists in liividing a semicircle 
by lines into four divisions ; the vertical line indicating 
noon (Sext), that on the right hand, nine (Trroc). and that 
on the left hand, three o'clock, or None. 

The cross at Ruthwcll rcscrmhlcs in many respects that 
at Bewcastle as regards its sculpturesque figure panels and 



West View North View East View South View 

BswcASTta CaosB 


material is of a very compact ruitivc sandstone. Each 
of the four faces is ^\'ided into compartments or panels 
which display in bold relief human and animal sculp¬ 
tures. fruit-baring plants with involved birds pecking at 
the fruit; there is interlaced knotwork in otlwi panels. 
The angiM of the shaft have each a roll-mould, as was 
usual in most .Anglian work. In addition there are also 
inscriptions in Anglian runes, and upon the south face 


foliage panels; therefore it is almost certain that these two 
monuments were both designed and executed by the same 
craftsmen, or at least by craftsmen of the same school. 
Being origiiuilly in two pieces of local dark purple sand¬ 
stone, the shaft is not in consequence a true monolith ; 
and, unlike the moulded angles of Bewcastle croaa, the 
ang^ at Ruthwcll arc square, thus affording suiuble 
surfaces to receive inscriptions. And, most umisusl of 
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vll, there are no cord plait or knotwork designs upon 
any of the panels. This crocs has had a most varied and 
chequered career, both legendarily and historically. 
According to tradition it aras brought to the site and a 
church was subsequently built over it. 

I fistorically we know that by order of the General 
Assembly in 1642 the cross was thrown to the ground 


I5> 

doctor caused to be added to the shaft a new sculptured 
transome to replace the missing members of ha crowning 
finial. Ultimately, in the year 1887 an apse was specially 
built on the north side of t^ church wherein to house and 
picscrve the cross, in which enclosed and sheltered site it 
remains at the present time. One of the panels of this 
cross displays a view of the crucifixion, of early t\pe, and 



A B CD 

Fig I— North and West Sides Fig 2—South and East Sides 
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(From an anonymous drawing made about i860) 


and broken. At that date it stood near the altar in the 
church. From that time it lay in fragments inside the 
church, and, at a later date, these were removed to the 
church3rard. In the year 1803, however, the fragments 
were gathered together and re-crectcd in the garden of 
the manse by the Rev. Dr. Duncan. Then in 1823 the 


in fact, all the decorations upon RuthweU'and Bewcastle 
crosses have recently been the subjects of much discus¬ 
sion by modem writers with a view to arrive at the date 
of these two monuments. 

For the present, Imwever, it only remains to briefly refer 
to some of the opinions expressed upon the subject. 
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In 1912. Professor A S. Cook, of Yale, U.S-A-, 
published his opinion that the crosses were of the twelfth 
century 

Dr. King Hewison in 1914 came to the conclusion, in his 
bonk Tht Runic Roods of Rutfmell and BetccatUc, that 
these two monuments were erected in the tenth century. 
In 1921 Professor G. Baldwin Brown considered they had 
been erected to\%'ardB the end of the seventh and not later 
than the beginning of the eighth century. At the same 
time he also expressed the opinion that the Ruthwell 
cross was erected to the order of Alcfrith after his victory 
over the Piets (c. 675) and that at Bewcastle is a funeral 
monument also in memory of Alcfrith, son of Oswy, 
King of Northumbria, and Us wife, Cuniburga. daughter 
of Penda, of Mercia. 

I may add that Professor W. R. Lethaby is in agreement 
with Professor G. Baldw-in Brown as regards the date, 
but, on the other hand, W. G. Collingw'ood contends for 


a middle date, by placing them in the eighth century, and 
at the same time tlisagicea with Dr. Hewison because, as 
he sutes, in the tenth century the kind of work then 
being done was wholly unlike the styles of these famous 
crosses at Bewcastle and Ruthwell. 

In conclusion, we have found in tracing the evolution of 
the pre-Norman crosses that Hibemo-^xon art was not 
of purely native origin, but was borrowed or introduced 
from the Continent. But we also find that, after having 
being taken over, it was developed by our native artists, 
who put into it so much of their own individuality that 
it eventually became an cntiiely original style the like of 
which the world had never seen hefore. 

•*«The author desires to express his indebtedness to 
GreenwcH’s ** Sculptured Stones in the Cathedral Library, 
Durham,” '* The Handbook of St Peter’s, Monkweamunith,” 
snd to various other authorities for the illusrratioos which 
appear in his Paper. 


Correspondence 


MR. BAGENAL’S PAPER ON ACOUSTICS. 
To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir, —It was eloquent testimony of the interest the 
subject had aroused in those present at the meeting on 
17 November that, in spite of the room rapidly 
emptying by 10 p.m., for the catching of country and 
suburban trains, there were still remaining those with 
nerve enough to keep the meeting going until nearly 
10.30 o’clo^. Not having quite the temerity, on the 
occasion of one’s first attendance at an Inatitute Paper 
after an absence of some tw'cKx years abroad, to seek 
to hold the meeting for yet another quarter of an hour 
into the night, I venture to offer the following contri¬ 
bution to the discussion of Mr. Bagcnal’s Paper, taking 
comfort in the fact that it rests entirely with members 
themselves as to whether or not they avail themselves 
of a perusal of your valuable contributed notes. Other¬ 
wise, one rather w'anted to tell the scientists who were 
present that if they can but invent a non-reverberating 
plaster they will be doing a truly imperial work, and 
that they will earn the lasting gratitude of vast numbers 
both of Indians and Englishmen in India. For in that 
favoured land one of the most atrocious forms of con¬ 
struction ever standardised and blessed with official 
countenance is held sacrosant. 1 refer to the “jack- 
arched “ ceiling, the origin of the term being derived, 
one can only imagine, from the fearsome type of cen¬ 
tring or “ jacking-up “ used in its construction. It 
consists of not one more or less harmless segment, as 
No. 3, Fig. 3, of Mr. Bagcnal’s illustrations, but of a 
series of, say, five segments to a room perhaps some 
35 ft. wide : brick arches springing from either the 
lower or upper flange of rolled steel joists and duly 
plastered on the soffits. The room as often as not 
square, with a height of some 20 ft. or so—an avera^ 
height—the whole as near as may be a cube, I should 
dearly like to seeMr.Bagenal’s diagram of the behaviour 


of such a ceiling under the influence of some five or 
six people in fervid conversation. Moreover, in the 

** hot weather ”—i.e., for seven months in the year— 
nor carpet nor hangings of any kind enter to help 
matters ; a floor of concrete or, perchance, mosaic ; a 
minimum of furniture. Even for the other five months, 
with normal hangings, carpets, etc., again in use, the 
conditions arc bad enough. It may, therefore, confi¬ 
dently be asserted that there is a future for the plaster 
which will defeat the jack-arch if it be but placed upon 
the Calcutta market. It must, however, to be success¬ 
ful, be a plaster that can be made up with but little 
supervision, and that can be rendered with unskilled 
— i.e., unapprenticed labour. 

For economy of sectional construction, and for the 
climatic and lighting conditions which presented them¬ 
selves very forcibly at the time, a section somewhat 
like Mr. Bagenal's section 3, Fig. 3, was adopted in 
certain court rooms in Allahabad in 191a. They were 
not a success acoustically. But very little put them 
right. The -ends, from height of judge’s dais to 
springing line of ceiling, were already subdivided 
into large panels by plain plaster ribs : the plaster 
in these panels was scraped off, stout canvas was 
stretched on a lath framing the exact thickness of the 
plaster removed, and whitened as the walb. 'I’he 
framing was fixed to plugs with screws so that it could 
be taken out and cleaned at back or re-stretched if 
necessary, though it has not required to be touched in, 
at all events, the course of ten years under very con¬ 
siderable v'ariations of climate. There were, in their 
forbearance, no subsequent complaints from cither 
bench or bar. The ceilings were not touched. But let 
it be admitted that with a hard English plaster, as 
against the much softer Indian mixture, the measures 
take n might have been rather less efficacious. 

Ml this is not to say that the measures taken were 
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newed with any degree of complacency, or that one 
particularly likes the idea of canvas with a hollow hack. 
Still, is it any less uncomfortable than if padded up 
with fcldng of one kind or another ; and is it, after all, 
any worse than the space behind any ancestral portrait : 
But what struck one at the time was the comparative 
cdicacy of dealing with quite a small proportion of the 
wall surface. For not only were the ceilings not touched, 
as noted above, but the side tvalls WTre also left alone, 
which prompts one to the thought as to whether we 
may not be liable to run to the extreme of ocer>cushion- 
ing our walls. 

The height and necessary bareness of rooms built 
for use in the hot weather in the plains of India (and 
doubtless also elsewhere) must alw'ays make it difficult 
to attain acoustic perfection, and it is therefore hoped 
that the full results of the research, experiments and 
practical tests which are being conducted by the Gov> 
ernroent of India for Mr. Baker will be made available 
for general use. Strikingly fine as the Mill Memorial 
Hall, University of Michigan, undoubtedly is, we must 
all have felt greatly relieved to think that wc need not of 
necessity design all our halls on the parabolic principle, 
and that the researches which the National Physical 
Laboratory have in hand promise to help us through 
on some lines rather less disconcerting to the average 
mortal architect. Yet one wondered whether Mr. 
Hagenal would really advocate a 45-degree reflector 
over a pulpit or rostnun, or whether, if he had a free 
hand, he would not prefer something on even roughly 
paraboloid lines, which, it is understood, have already 
been tried in that connection. 


Frank Lishman [F.]. 


DIOCESAN ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 

10 5 f. John Street, Bristol. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir, —On the other side from Mr. Adkin’s 
letter in ]rour paper dated the 20th instant, I would 
l>ear witness that in the dioceses where I have had ex¬ 
perience there has been no suspicion of a dishonest 
motive underlying the recommendations made by the 
Advisory Committees.—Yours sincerely, 

P. IIartland Thomas, Licentiate. 


IMPROVIDENT AD\TRT 1 SING: 

aa Sackvitle Street, London, H’.l. 

I January 192S- 

To the Editor, Journal, R.I.B.A., — 

Dear Sir,—I write to protest against the inundation 
of calendars and almanacs, which have assumed undue 
quantities this year. It is an immense waste of 
material and time, and might well cease. 

is there no means of notifying the various contractors 
of this great w'aste, which can do no good, but only adds 


considerably to the contents of the waste-paper baskets 
and to our irritation } 

Pi>ssibly this letter may have some effect.—Yours 
faithfully. Walter CA\Tt [F.]. 


HOUSING. 

Mr. James Ransomc wishes to thank those members of 
the profession who have kindly communicated with him 
in response to his letter published in the Journal on 
22 November, and to announce that he has discussed 
and deposited with the Director General of Housing at 
the Ministry* of Health the notes gi\’en below, which he 
understands will be considered by the authorities respon' 
sible for any hou.sing policy which the Government may 
have in mind :— 

HOUSING. 

Mtemath-es at to ow n e rs hip of small dwellings. 

STAra OwsERsHir. Occt’t>tcii*is OwNCRsuir. and PnivAra 
Lanoloro's Ownership. 

Objections to State Otmership : 

1. Inability to build or maintain economically and conse¬ 
quent increase in cost of building generally. 

2. Inability to cater for individual requirements. 

3. Inability to control rents which arc dictated by exigencies 
of politics. 

Objections to Occupier's Oumtrship : 

1. Bey ond the means of the less well paid wage-earners. 

2. Inimical to the mobility of labour. 

3. Unsuited to fluctuating family rcquircmcnta. Otherwise 
admirable for those who can afford and wish to own the houses 
thc>- occupy. 

Objections to Prixate Landlord's Oxenerthip : 

None, but impracticable for the following reasons .— 

(<i) Impossibility of competing with unecofiomic rents 
established by State ownership and b)* rent restrictions. 

(A) Penalisation in the matter of repairs. 

(c) Excessive rates and taxes. 

((f) Inflated cost of building due to Building Acts and 
Bye-laws, the Dole, and limitation of labour imposed by 
Tradc Unions. 

Remethn ! 

(u) 'I*he sale of all State-owned houses erected under post- 
war Housing Schemes, their \alue being first enhanced by 
exempting them from rates and taxes for a period of three years. 

(h) Termination of rent restrictions at the end of tweh^ 
months. 

(c) Limiutjon of landlords' liability to a percentage on the 
rent, such percentage to be remittra to the tenant if not 
expended upon repaira. 

(</) Exemption from rates and taxes of all houses below a 
apccified sue and omipleted within twelve nrumths for a period 
of three years. 

(r) Suspension of all building restrictions not caaential to 
public safety. 

Deletion of the word suitable ** before ** employmcnl ” 
in the conditions qualifying for receipt of the Dole. 

Protection of unorganis^ labour. Secret ballot for Trade 
Unions and their inclusion within the sc(^ of laws governing 
other associations. 

A graduated subsidy praportiooate to the size of bouses, 
not exceeding a specifl(>d size and built within a period of 
twelve months. 

Loans to builders on easy terms. 

Compulsory sale of land required for small dwcllingi. 

Abolition of Siusnt : 

Sute purchaae and re-«ale subject to rebuilding oonditinns 
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Presenation of St. Paul s 
Cathedral 

Second Report df the Experts’ Com- 

MlEstON. 

The ConiTrilssion. of five experts appointed in ig2i 
To consider the desirability or otherwise of revising the 
method of repait-ing the damaged parts of St, Paulas 
CHthcdmJ hsa addressed a second interim report to the 
Dean nnd Chapler of St. Pan!'s. It represents the unani- 
mans opinion of the Commission, 

The report is as follows : 

December 29, 1 9 i 4 - 

T'he Dean and Chap ter of St. PsoI'ei. 

GenttlemeN,—A t B meeting at Sit. Paul's on Friday, g 
December, It wqfi dedded. that a second interim report 
Ehould be made giving the result of the further evominM- 
tion which has been made: by your Commission since their 
report of ] June 1022. In that report your C-ommi&sinn 
referred to the condition of the mnaonry of the main 
plerSt and the congidcrafion of your CommissiDn has for 
.lome tinie been largely concentrated on the beat methndfi 
of consolidating the interior structure of the^ main piers* 
which carry a considerable ptnpnitinn of llie great load of 
the drums, the inner and outer domes, and the intcrinr 
cone, which strengthens the outer dome itself and also 
carries the Mt rmsi 1 ante m and cross above. ^ 

Vurions qifperiments hnve been made Hith the object 
of streng^ning the imerinr rubble fihiiig of these piers 
by injecting cement under pressure into the cavities thnt 
exist in the rubble filling, Thia has presented special 
difficulties owing to the character of the filJlng. 

You r ConimigaTon have decided to recommend the adop¬ 
tion of the plan which has been eipprimcnTslIy used on 
the narth-cast pier, and with which they are satisfied, for 
although it is practically impossible in say that the whole 
interior of the pier has been completely coneoltdatcd^ they 
are nf opinion, after examination, that sufficient Kps been 
done to strengthen it satijifaEttnrily, such treatment to be 
followed by a graduid replacement of the broken extcma .1 
facing sTonea as already carried out by the surveyor of the 
fabric, Mr. Macartney, on the south-west pier* If this 
treutment is adopted, yOLLr Ctmutiissioii believe a new l^se 
of life will be given to the piers at a reasonable expenditurv 
of both time and money and xvithout serinae disturbance 
to the services. 

The question of approximate cost ig not eaay to estimate* 
huti. taking the actual cost of jrrgutingand ccincnting part 
of the north-east pier, and the uctual cost of repairing the 
stonework to the south-w^est pier by Mr. Macartney, 
the cue! may be put at from i)i 30 ,ooo to 140,000. 

Your Commission have also discussed the altemattve 
of rrconstTucting the picre entirely, and, while they da not 
doubt the possibility of doing this, tliougb it micht involve 
the taking down of the dome and its aupportg, yet in view 
of the enormous coat and the neecasity of closing the 
greater part of the Calheditd for several years—to say 
nothing of the great risk of dismrbance int'olved—your 
Commission are convinced thgr the wiser course woultl be 


in i^mut and to repair the picta in the first iostiincc* hb 
above Indicated, leaving it to a later generation to under¬ 
take the larger uperation shoidd It at any time become 
a bsoluiely necessary. 

Vour CommissinTi therefore recommend that the grout¬ 
ing of the piers on a esrefulLy prepared programme, 
together with the repBirs to the stonework, should be pro¬ 
ceeded with- 'I'hey wish to record their opinion that this 
should be done forthwith. It will naturally take time tu 
carry' otit* but untesK put in hand at once and vigorously 
pressed to u cdncluslun* they consider that the situation 
may rapidly become grave. 

We arc. Gentlemen, ynurs faithfully* 

Astion Wehb, 

E. C. Trench. 

Hasil Mott. 

G. Wf Hu^fPHRETa* 

^lERVVN MacARTNEV 


THE *A*N.\L!AL CONA^ENTiON OF THE 
AYILRICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

The Freaidem ofthe Ro^yal Institute of BritiahArthi- 
tects desires to bring to the notice of all mcnibers. of 
the R.l.B.A* and of the Allied HotJetics the foUovring 
letter which he hfis just had the pleasure of receiving 
from the Prcsidenl of the .American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects : 

jTftf Amcricair ImiHatF of ATchitent^, 
Waihl/vfloti. D-C. 

jVsT.'rwflef iS 1934, 

De,«i Sm,—llie Ameriesm Institute of Arehitecta vx- 
lendf^ to you and alt the nietnbers of your organ iSaticm a 
cordial invitatinn tn attend the 58tJi Annual Convent ion of 
the liwtiiutc, 'r*hc Convention will occur in New York 
City, 20 to 24 *April ]:()25. In conjuncririn with the Con¬ 
vention an Architocrural Exhibition will be held from 
20 April to a May. 

The Arch] tectiiral l*eaguc, paintecii and sculptnra. land¬ 
scape men and town planners*and, m fact*also the building 
tnduDtry, are joining hands with the Institute tu arrange an 
“ Fipositirjn of -Architecture ond the Allied *Ajlg," which 
promises to be uiiique. Our brother nrehitccta of utber 
countries we hope will be interested to have some uf their 
best work represented and to have some of their abl^^st 
rnemberE present. 

Following this formal invitarion It le out desire, if tt 
plcftsc ymt,that further detailed information ghall be sent 
you regarding the Cunvention programme and the Exhi¬ 
bition as well. 

I [nping that w'c may have the privilege of welcoiiiLng 
you and other representutives of your society', I bee to 
subscribe myaelf*—Faithfully yours* 

(Signed) D, Evekrtt AV-stD, 
/Verr'i/ml, 

j, Alfred Gotch, Esq., F,S.A„ 

President K.r.B..A. 

It IB hoped that a substantial nutnhcT of Uritiah Ar¬ 
chitect^ will be able to take advantage of this most wel- 
cume invitation* and that they will in due course send 
their tiamea to the Sccrctaiy of the R, LIJ-A, for tranb- 
mission to New York, 
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Obituary 

DEATH OF SIR WILLIAM EMERSON. 

It is with great regret that we have to announce 
the death of Sir William Emerson, Past President 
R.l.B A., at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, on the zSth 
December. Sir William Emerson was President of 
the Institute from 1899 to 1902, and fur some years 
had been in a precarious state of health. Sir 
W’illiam w’as 81 years of age. Further reference 
to his career and association with the R.l.B.A. 
will be published in the next i.ssue <»f the 
JOITINAI.. 

THE LATE ARTHlTt WILLIAM SHEPPARD [^ 4 .], 

It was my privilege to be closely associated with Mr. 
Sheppard for over fifteen years and it has occurred to me 
that it might interest some of our members if I recalled a 
few facts concerning him. 

He served wnth Mr. Stanley Peach from 1885 for three 
years and subsequently with the late Mr. Charles Bell 
until 1890, when apparently he joined the staff of the late 
London School Board under Mr. Bailey. .Sheppard ga>'e 
occasional assistance to Mr. Sprague and the late Mr. 
Frank Matcham upon certain theatre work and designed a 
large part of the Coliseum, the front of Wyndham’s 
Theatre, atul the buffet of the Hippodnirnc for Mr. Frank 
Matcham, and his twenty-four years of School Board work 
undoubtedly influenced the character of these buildings in 
the London area. Although he w*as in a public office he 
carried out some private work and entered for certain 
competitions. With Mr. Burkinshaw he won a com¬ 
petition for the Chelsea Dispenaary which was erected 
during the first decade of the present century. 

For the purpose of creating a practice Mr. Sheppard and 
I opened an office in the Adelphi and subsequently moved 
to 43, Chancery Lane, w’here we designed and subse¬ 
quently erected the printing works in Baldwins Place for 
Messrs. Howard and Jones, and also the tea room, foyer 
and decorations of the l^wisham Hippodrome for 
Mr. Frank Matcham (inter alia). There is a fountain 
designed by him in Brockwell Park dedicated to .Alderman 
Candler. 

When Mr. Sheppard joined the L.C.C. he found his 
time rather more fully occupied, and the continual strain 
of evening competition work necessitated our dissob'ing 
partnership and the late great war prevented any further 
architectural enterprise being developed. 

'Phr Institute well knows the good work which Mr. 
Sheppard put in as honorary auditor of their accounts, 
and in this respect they wrill miss him very much because 
of his trustworthy integrity and charming personality, 
which was coupled w'ith a keen sense of humour. 

He died at the age of 56 and was interred at West 
Norwood Cemetery. 

Albert E. Bullock f.4.J 


MR. WATERHOUSE’S FUNER.AL. 

The funeral of Mr. Paul Waterhouse took place at 
Yattendon, Berkshire, on Tuesday, 23 December 1924. 

Among those present were:—Sir John Simpson, 
K.B.E., Past-President R.I.B.A.; Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Hon. Secrctarv of the R.l.B.A.; Sir John Burnet, 
.A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. M. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A.. 
I Ion. Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education ; 
Mr, Alan E. Munby, F.R-I.BA., Past-Chairmon of the 
Science Standing Committee of the R.l.B.A., repre¬ 
senting the York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society; Mr. F. T. Verity. F.R.I.BA.; Mr. W. G. 
Newton, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Hope BagenaJ, .•V.R.LB..\.; 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, reprc.senting the Architectural 
.Association of London; Mr. Harry Hun, F.R.I.BA., 
Hon. Secretary of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi¬ 
tectural .^sodation ; Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., 
Past-President of the Society of .Architects ; Mr. E. 
Stanley Hall, F.R.I.BA., Past-President of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association ; Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A., 
Preaidcnr of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
.AsMKiation ; .Mr. S. Hurst Seager, F.R.I.B.A., repre¬ 
senting the New Zealand Institute of Architects; Mr, 
Ian .XlacAIister, Secretary of the R.l.B.A., representing 
Mr. J. .A. Gotch, IVesident of the R.l.B.A., and Major 
H. C. Collette, F.R.I.B.A., represenwti\-e in England of 
the Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
•Architects; Lt.-Col. 11 . P. L. Cart de L^ontaine, 
F.R.I.B.A., representing the Franco-British Union of 
Architects; Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
F, H. Idoyd, F.R.I.B.A. (Newbury); .Mr. Arthur Blom- 
field, F.R.I.BA., representing the Surveyors’ Club; 
Mr. Detmsr Blow, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. WTiitcman 
Rising, F.R.I.B.A. (Reading); Mr. C. B. WUlcocks, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Reading). 

'Phe following were unfortunately prevented from being 
present:—The President R.I.BA.; Mr, Percy Thomas, 
F.R.I.B..A., President of the South W’alcs Institute of 
Architects; Mr. J. Arthur Smith, F.R.I.BA., Vice- 
President of the I lampshire and Isle of Wight Assodation 
of Architects ; Mr. T. R. Milbum, Past-President of the 
Northern An^tectural Assodorion ; Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, RA., F.R.I.BA.; Mr. Charles W’oodward. 
•A.R.I.BA.; Mr. Heaton Comyn, F.R. 1 .B..A.; Mr. 
.A. E. .McKcwan, AJl.LBA., President of the Birming¬ 
ham Architectural Assodation; Mr. Max Clarke, 
F.R.I.BA.; .Mr. D. Barclay Niven, F.R.I.BA.; Mr. 
\V’. S. Purchon, .A.R.l.B.A.; Mr. H. P, Burke Downing, 
F.R.I 3 .A.; Mr, W’. Pitc, F'.R.I.BA.; Mr. H. L. 
Paterson, F.R.LB..A., President of the Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and Sur¬ 
veyors ; Mr. G. Homblower, FJt.I.H.A.; Mr. G. C. 
Lawrence, F.R.I.B.A., President of the Wessex Sodety 
of Architecu; Mr. W’. T. Jones, F.R.I.BA., President 
of the Northern Architectural Association ; Mr. Stephen 
Wilkinwn, FJt.l.B.A., President of the York and East 
Yorkshire Architectural Sodetv; Mr. Williani H. Ash¬ 
ford, .AJl,LBA.; Mr. Herberi A. Welch, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Mr, Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A.; Sir Banister Fletcher. 
F.R.I.BA. 
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A memorial semcc for Mr. Waterhouse was held at 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, on Monday, 5 
January. 'I’hcre wras a large congregation and the 
beautiful service was fully choral. .Among those present 
were : 

Mr. P. H. Adams, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Mr. Louis 
Ambler, Mr. W. H. Atkiii-Berr>, Mr. Henry V. Ashley, Mr. 
Herbert Baker, AJl_A.; Mr, R. W.Baxter, Mr. A. Berkshire, 
Sir Reginald RIomfield, R_A., Litt.Dl; Mr. T..\. Darcy Brad* 
dell, Mr. .A. Burnett Brown, Mr. A. E. BulloiA, Mr. Walter 
Cave, Mr. and \lrt. George C^ter, Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. M.O. 
Collins, Mr.O.II.Collina,Mr. Heaton Comyn, Mr. R. E. Cross¬ 
land, Mid<>>’ H. C. Corlcttc, O.B.E., FS A (repre s enting the 
Federal Council of the Australian Institutea of Architects); Mr. 
L. A, Culliford, \lr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. H. W. Currey, Mrs. 
Crowder and houarhold, Mr. T, B. Daniel. Mr. W. R. Dsvidge, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.SA..Vice-President R.I.BA.; Mr. 
Rudolf Dtr^. Mr. P. J. Fay, Mr. Horace Field. Mr. and 
Mra. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. Edward Gabriel, Mr. James 
S. Gibson. Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith. Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, A.RA.: Mr. Cordon, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.SA., 
President R. 1 .BA.; Mr. H. Austen Hall, Mr. Stanley 
Homp, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, Mr. W. H. Harrison, The 
Rev. Dr. Haynes, Mr. E%-eTard J. Hames, Mr. Edward 
Hewetoon, Mr. Gimrge Homblower, Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.SA.; Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hunt, Mr. Gilbert Jenkina, Mr. 
H.V. I.«nchestcr, Mr. G. C. Lawrence (President of the Wesses 
Society of Architects) ; Mr, Frank Lishman. Mr. Henry Lonc- 
grow, Mr. H. C. Macfarlone, The Hon. A. McGarel-Hogg, 
Mr. H. E. Mathews, Mr. .A. A. Messer, Mr. G. A. T. Middle- 
ton, Mr. E. Arden Minty, Mr. E. C. P. Motioon, Mr. j. R 
Moore-Smith, Mr. F. Winton Newman, Mr. D. Boiday 
Nb-en, Mr. George- Northover, Mr. H^ld Oakley, Mr. 
Francis Osier, Mr. H. L. Paterson (President of the Shield 
Sodety of Architects); Mr. Goilfrcy Pinkerton. Mr, W, A. 
Pile, Mr. E. Turner Powell. Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. D. S. 
ProMcr, Mr. W. E. Riley, Mr. LJewrellyn Roberts, Mr. Harold 
S. Rogers (Chairman of the Oxford Society of Architects) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Ryon-Tenison, Mr. £. J. Sadgro\*c, Lord Ston- 
more (representing St. Batholomcw's Hospital); Mr. H. D. 
Scarles-Wood, Mr. Vt. H. Seth Smith. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
RA., Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Mr. W. B. Simpson, Mr. j 
Arthur Smith (representing the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Anchhecturwl Association); Professor K. Elsey Smith, Mr. H. T. 
Sugden, Sir Henry Tanner, C J., I.S.O.; Mr. Walter J 
Tapper, Mr. Sydney J. Tatchell.Sir A. Brumwcll Thomas, Mr. 
E. P. Thompson, Mr. F. \V'. Troup, Mr. Frank T. Verity’, 
Professor W'agstaff (representing the Royal Society of Litera¬ 
ture) ; Mr. Edmund Wslters (representing Mr. DeOnor Blow); 
Mr. E. P. Warren, F.SA. (President of the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Aasofdatkm); Mr. and Mrs. Michael Water- 
house, Mr. W. E. Watson, Mr. hlaurice E. Webb, D.S.O.; Mr. 
Herbert A. Welch, Mr. Roland Welch, Mr. W. Henry White, 
Mr. H. W. Wilis. Mr. W. j. WQsdon. Mr. I^mund W im pe ris , 
Mr. Frank Windsor, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Frank Wood- 
word, Mr, T. C. Yates, Mr. Clyde Young, Mi . Keith Young 


PLANNI.NG FOR GOOD ACOUSTICS. 

In the issue of the R.l .BA. Joitrnal of 5 December Mr, 
G. A. Sutherland, in the discussion on Mr. Hope Bagmal’s 
per on Planning for Good .Acoustic*,” Is reported as 
ving said that the New Oxford Dictionary was pub¬ 
lished in Edinburgh. This, of course, was an error : 
the Dictionary is publLshed by the Oxford University 
Press in London, although the firm have a depot in Edin¬ 
burgh. 


THE STOR.AGE OF IMPORITD TIMBER 

The following report is published at the request of the 
Science Sunding Gjmmittee for the information of 
members: — 

A visit was made by Mr. 11 . V. Milnes Emerson and 
.Mr. Francis Hooper, members of the Science Standing 
Committee, on the i8th June last, to the Surrey Com¬ 
mercial Dock for the purpose of inspecting the conditions 
under which imported timbers are stored in readiness for 
disposal. 

Mr. C. A. Daubney [F.], who called the Committee's 
attention to the matter, was there by in\ntation, and two 
representatives from the Port of London Authority 
took us through a portion of the Dock premises. 

It appears that w’hen timber is imported, the ow'ncrs 
can remove it at once from the Docks or allow it to be 
stored there, either under cover or in the open air, paying 
the Port of London Authority a rent. 

The timber under cover is generally in lofty sheds open 
at each end. When it is stored in the open there is, of 
course, no protection from the weather It seems that 
whether the timber is stored under cover or in the open, 
the stacks are supported a short distance off the ground 
on pieces of timber called ” dunnage,” which rests 
dire^y on the ground. VSTren once the timber is stacked, 
apparently the Port of London Authority takes no 
responsibility with regard to it, and further consignments 
of the same material belonging to the same owner may 
be piled up on top. 

Most of the limber seen was soft-wood in the form of 
match-boarding, wrot boards, deals and other sawn 
•cantlings, also timber in balk from Canada and the Baltic 
Ports, including Swedish, Norwegian, Russian and Polish 
products. All classes and qualities of timber are stacked 
in the Dock. 

A recent consignment, just off the ship, was ready for 
stacking. It was full of rot and decayed parts. Most of the 
pieceswerenotrectangularand were obviously from freshly 
cut sap wood. The bark was still adhering in places. 

The foreman naturally helps himself off the top layers 
of the stack in question, so that as a matter of fact the 
bottom layers may remain there for a very considerable 
time. Stacks of timber were seen in the open air quite 
stained with age, and obviously they had been there for a 
tong time. The timber on which they rested was in many 
cases rotted and the ground around was littered with 
broken and rotten pieces. Piles of miscellaneous timber 
were ready for sale. This timber was left over from dis¬ 
mantled stacks, much of which might be used for building 
work. 

'Phe following points emerge :— 

Firtt :—The utmost care should be exercised by archi¬ 
tects in the approval of wrot hoarding, as it may only be 
recently imported stuff, and as far as possible they should 
also be satisfied as to the conditions under which all 
classes of woodwork have been stored. 

Second ;—^Thc rubbish which has accumulated round 
and under the stacks of timber, and which contains the 
spore* of dry rot, should be cleared aw’ay, and every* 
effort should be made to render the conditions under 
which the fresh timber is stored as free from sources of 
contamination as possible. 
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PHOTOGRAPMJC RECORD OF BUILDINGS. 

It haR btM:!! thut the R.LB.A. should begin a 

cutlection of photD^mpiis of buddings in London which 
pas^£S 3 nclcjiowlcdged orchitecmral merit and atie threat¬ 
ened with clcmolitlnn bo that an aco^^Ibli! tecortl may 
be avaiEable for the use of memberB, 

It 13 not possible at the presentmnaimt, owing Xu lack of 
Hccomcnodation in the Library, to begin such a coilectinti, 
but it Ls hoped that it may possible before long for 
the R.LB^\., with the Bssislance of other Sndaties, to 
i]a;:umu 1 nrc and hotise a representative coUection of Lon¬ 
don work which la &o mpidty disappearing. It has been 
suggested to the x^llied Societies that they also should 
begin collections of this nature and so preserve a record 
of gexal ItKcal 0 rchiteotvirc. 

Preliminary steps liave already L^en taken to obtain 
from the appropriate authorities and societies informa¬ 
tion which will assist the arrangcnients for starting a 
coUection when it is possible to do so. I^ttfculars and 
photographs of little known works in LoEidun which 
rtiembcra are able to supply ■will be welcomed. 

TOWN PLANNING. 

The R-I-R-A- Diplc^u. 

.Appheatmns for admission to the nest Exsniinatlan 
for the R.LB^\, Diploma in Town Planning, which him 
been arranged by the R.I.B.A. for its members and Licen¬ 
tiates. must be iscnt to No» 0 Conduit Street by i March 
1925. Forms of ipplicaiiun may be ubtained on appUcfl- 
tion to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Architects may be remiruled that this Examination 
enables them to prepont for practice in a held where the 
demand for qualified men at present exceeds tlie supply ^ 
and where for some years there ig. likely to be an mcreasing 
demand. It ts very important that trehiiects should not 
neglect this branch of work or the allied though more 
limited work of municipal housmgr Such work affords 
Itmat interest and special opportunity for the application 
of trained imaginatiDD and the an of design to tite direct 
benefit of hutnan communiticB. 

If architects are to practise the an of Towm Planning 
they must, hmvever, make themselves masters in the 
acience of the subject. This ia not difficult m the scnac of 
mvolving highly technical matters, but it is extensive, 
includes many subjects, and involves knowing something 
of the Work of the surveyor, the municcpsl engineer and 
the indusirlftl ecotipntist- To plan a town, or part of a 
town, the physical, industrial and commercial needs of 
communities must be undrrstood, as well as the economic 
and legal limits within which it is practicable to work. 

This work calls for a rather different combinacion of 
fncuItTcs from thnge which may enable an architect to 
drstinguiah hlmsclF in the designing of bidividLiol buUd- 
ings ; conaequeotly, it offeta success to men of slightly 
different mal^-up. The Exominalion has been arranged 
To give Some guidance ns To the kind of knnwledtn? needed 
da well as tn afford s test of compctcncr in it. 

THE ARCHITECTLTRE CLL^. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., was entertained by hk 
fellow-inembers as the guest of honour at the seventh 


Dinner of the Club, held at the Hotel Cecil on 
iS December, the President, Mr, J. C. Squire, being in 
the choir. In the course of the few words ” which 
had been oUaitted to him on the programme, the Chairman 
said that thiy^ were proud of the fact that the architect 
of an magnificent a building os Liverpool Catliedrul, 
which had been generally acclaimed by both the Press 
and The public, sliould have been not only one of the 
origuial members of the Club, but also a member of the 
first Exfcotive ComTuittcc. Referring to the work of 
the Club, tiff thought that most of his heorcirs would 
agree that aTehitceture was now* receiving more attention 
from tlte Press and the public than it had previously 
done witlun their memory, and he claimed that the 
Club had liad some share in this, and that it had asaioted 
in promoting good new buildings atvd pftvTnting the 
disappearance of some good old ones. It hpd been 
dcciLied not to hold an Exhihitioti in the spring, but 
the question of staipng one in the autumn of 192^ was 
under consideration. 

Lord Nevrton, In propoaing " Architecture,” coupled 
with the HEune of Sir Gilc3 Gilbert Scott, said that be 
had constantly been struck by the opporttmitTes which 
had been loot in London by the Victorian ar^rtccis, 
and he could not but reflect bow different the West End 
would appear if it had been the property of a great ground 
tondlojrd with an artistic temperament like the laVj- l^rd 
PiymDUtk. He never iTcnt down to Weetmmster with¬ 
out being struck by the great appcirtunities that had betm 
miaoed by previous Governments. The heterogeneous 
collection of buHdlnga that had been allnwi:d to remain 
on the south side of ParliBment Street was a c^c in point. 
The ideal nf the Victorian stotramcn was gocHl square 
box-like buiLditigg, with windows and doors that shut 
properly, solid furniture and fireplaces minbitcrcd to by 
kmumcrahlc housemaids dragging coal scuttles up 
mimeroua flights of stairs. The attitude of politician*! 
towards architecture wag noteworthy. He had once 
heard a Whip, a mere Government Whip, who could 
not be expected to know anything ahnut architecture— 
or any'thiEg else for thai matter—say that he disLik^ 
finial on n public building that wtis being erected, and 
thfli he had accordingly had it changed. TTie Home 
Office had never been completed. Some among the 
audience might not know' that the original design m- 
eluded twn towers on the Parliament Street front which 
would have cctat £3.000, but they were never built 
because the Grivernment of the day—probably Mr. 
Gladatnnc or some other renowned Btaiesman—had 
declined 10 find the money. was typical of th*' 

slipshod way in which Governments carried out their 
duty. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, in reply, said that he owed a 
great deal tn the Club, which had datu; much to promote 
public interc$l in architecture. He believed that the 
opening of tlie Osthedral at Liverpool had received rnorc 
nntiin: and public recognition than the open mg of atiy 
cathedral in the post, owing to ihr miKlern Press. The 
ffifficulty of the architect to-day was that he liad to con¬ 
sider 30 many interests. Hr had to deal with public 
authorities, clirmts, budduig comraittccs and other^i, 
all of whose views had to be reconciled with both practical 
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considerations and xsthctic aims. He had been sinKU- 
Uriy fortunate in that respect with his cathedral. The 
Buildini; Committee had been most sympathetic and 
helpful, and for much of the cooperation in his cndeav> 
ours hr was indebted to the chairman, Sir Frederick 
RadcIitTe, who was sitting beside hhn that evening. He 
might mention, in conclusion, one little Incident that 
h.<id happened to him when he was in the cathedral 
recently. He was appro.'tchcd by a lady seeking infor¬ 
mation which he endeavoured to supply, when she 
suddenly remarked that it was extraordinary that so 
big a thing could have come from so small a brain. 

I felt duly chastened,” added Sir Giles, amid laughter, 
” hut thought it better to make my apologies and move 
away before I received any more confidences.” 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson, proposmg the toast of " The 
Club,” said that he was a representative of another .Art 
—that of the Poster—which, like architecture, the public 
could nut escape. 'Phe modem street poster, apart from 
railw'ay posters, was not the work of the anist at all, 
but of the manufacturer, who too often thought he 
knew what he wanted without realising that it was not 
giKxl or w'hst the public necessarily liked. Many fine 
buildings were absolutely spoilt by the posters that were 
plastered on or beside them. 

Mr. Charles Marriott, in reply, said allusion had been 
made to the greatly increased attention that was being 
given to architecture in the Press, and as a journalist 
who had to read a great many newsf^pers, he was con¬ 
stantly curaing across articles and criticisms on buildings. 
From this he inferred that the Club was fulfilling one of 
its primary objects. J. H. E.-D. 


PUBIJC LEG'rURES O.N ARCHITECrtTlE AT 
GLASGOW. 

Under the auspices of the Workers* Educational Associa¬ 
tion, the first course of lectures on architecture has re 
cemly been delivered in Glasgow University by permission 
of the University Court, the honorary lecturer being Pro¬ 
fessor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., F.R.I.B.A., of the Royal 
'Fcchnical College, Glasgow. The lectures w’ere four in 
number and their delivery took place on Saturday after¬ 
noons at three o’clock in the History Oassroom. 'I'hcy 
were open free to the public and the large classroom wa* 
well filled at each lecture by on audience who showed great 
interest in the subjects dealt with, of which the following 
is a summary*. 

In his opening remarks at the first lecture Professor 
Gourlay stated that his aim would be to study the subject 
of architecture so as to develop appreciation of its beauty 
as regards mass, proportion and detail, also to stimulate 
interest in the art side of the w'orkcr’s daily labour. He 
took “ Greek .Architecture ” for his first lecture because it 
was the most refined style and the fundamental one for 
students to study. In it there were three definite Orders, 
or systems, of the enrichment of columns and their super¬ 
structures, w’hich, in varied form, have remained in use 
until the present day. After a general description of the 
Acropolis of Athens, the professor gave detailed references 
to one Athenian example of each of the Greek Orders, the 
Parthenon being described as representing the Doric 


Order, the Ercchthcion the Ionic, and the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates the Corinthian. In each case 
the design of the building was fully described and the 
suitability of the Order as expressing the purpose of the 
edifice was emphasised. 

'Fhe second lecture was on ** Byzimnnc Architecture,” 
regarding which Professor Gourlay said that this style 
of architecture was best studied in its greatest monument— 
the Great Church of Santa Sophia, Constantinople, of 
which Chaucer wrote *' so fair a church hath Venice none.” 
Explaining its architectural development, the professor 
showed illustrations of plans and interiors of Roman, 
Early Christian, and prcriously erected Byzantine build¬ 
ings, which enabled a true appreciation to he formed of 
the great advance made by the magnificently conccricd 
plan of Santa Sophia, with its beautiful interior, upon 
those of any other buildings then existing. Because of its 
great size the church was known as ** The Great Church,” 
and it was erected for the Emperor Justinian by* the 
architects Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, 
between the years 53Z and S 37 . when the Byzantine style 
was at its culmination ; hence its composition and details 
are of the choicest design and execution. 

.As an introduction to the third lecture, which w'os on 
** English Mediaeval Architecture,” Professor Gourlay 
showed the constnictianal basis of mcdiicval arcdiitecturc. 
and concretely illustrated this by the study of doorways. 
'I'hcn the nomenclature of the periods of the style was 
explained and demunstnited by the study of w*mdows with 
their tracery. Thereafter Durham Cathedral was de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in order to show the expression and 
progress of the style. In conclusion, the professor said 
that to attempt to unravel the architectural history of one 
of the many medinrval buildings in Britain was a most 
profitable educational incentive fur anyone whose 
thoughts tended in that direction, because of the excellent 
insight into the principles and practice of mcdiieval 
architecture thereby obtainable. 

The last lecture of the series was on ” The Roman 
and Italian Orders of .Architecture,” in which Professor 
Gourlay developed hU subject in the same interesting 
manner likely to be comprehensible and attractive to a 
lay audicnor as in his previous lectures. 


THE A A. PLAY. 

“Guffaws; or. The Double Elei‘hant and Castle.” 

The A..A. has a tradition behind their play's extending. 
I believe, for some 40-50 years. They do not appear 
every y*car hut crop up at intervals, and when they do crop 
up they indicate some unusual actirity amongst the ranks 
of the coming generation of architects. 

In other words, they arc a healthy sign of progress and 
thought amongst the younger members of the profession. 

^n living memory—and this phrase makes one appear 
very old—there was a brilliant scricii when Clapham, 
Car\*ill and Passmore w'ere the noted figures of the stage. 
Later, after an interval of a few years, the Purple Patch 
produced a short series of three plays whh Clapham, 
CatviU, Wontner Smith and j. B, Scott as the principal 
actors, and now, after the w'ar's interv'ol, the present 
students of the A.A. have for the last two or three yeara 
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rc\'ivcd the good work and introduced to us new plays 
and new actors. 

'Iltcse plays act as an index of the thoughts of the 
student, and I noticed that many members of the Board 
of Architectural Education attended the most recent one— 
very properly, too; it is impossible to educate without on 
insight into the desires of those who are being educated. 

Now this year there was a delightful scene of successive 
first and fifth year students whose enthusiasm began full 
tilt at year one and fizzled out in empty drawing boards at 
year five. Is that a portent ? Another, where the char> 
woman at the British Museum—for reasons of economy 
there is only tme—sought a safe shelter for a snooze in an 
empty tomb and to secure a little air left the lid propped 
open with her duat>pan until she was rescued by the 
ghosts of the past. Another, where Commodity came 
up against some of the problems of our Art in a peculiarly 
wellnitagcd, well-acted and well-dressed scene ; and yet 
another where a guide gulled the Americans properly. 
All of these show* the trend of thought into the realms of 
fancy. Who shall say if this is right or wrong ?—but may 
they get there Mfcly. 

Imagination combined with knowledge is a rare com¬ 
bination and in so far as these plays show the conception 
of this idesl they arc on sure ground, but it seemed to me 
that the scenes w'hich dealt with ordinary’ rv’cry’day affairs 
such as domestic quarrels and pirates, w’ith their inevitable 
accompaniment of policemen and pistols, fell very far 
short of the others. The obvious comparison between the 
professional and the amateur is conjured up to the detri¬ 
ment of the amateur. 

But with that one little criticism I can thoroughly 
endorse the verdict of the audience that this year’s 
A. A. play was one of the best of the aeries and foreshadows 
brilliant ones to come. 

M. E. \\\ 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
Sciif-ME OF Insurance. 

In view of the interest shown by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the Architects* 
Benevolent Society’ have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance experts. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society is now in a 
position to answer enquiries on every class of insurance 
business, whether concerm'ng existing or contemplated 
policies, and is ready to giv’c considered advice on 
all such questions. 

Notes from the Minutes of the 
Council Meeting 

15 December 1924. 

Tiik Tribunal of Abpral under the London 
Building Acts. 

Sir Banister Fletcher was appointed as the architect- 
member of the Tribunal of App^ in the place of the late 
Mr. John Slater. 


.Vhchitectube and CRArrsMAN'snip. 

On the recommendation of the .Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee, it was dedded to arrange an evening lecture 
during the session of 1925-26 on the subject of “ The 
Co-operation of the Architect and Craftsman,” and to 
arrange a series of popular afternoon lectures in the spring 
of 1925 on various crafts. 

The Colo Medal of the AxfERiCAS Institute 
of Architects. 

*I'hc congratulations of the Council were transmitted 
to Sir Edwin Lutyens, R..\., on the occasion of the award 
to him of the Gold Medal of the .American Institute of 
Architects. 

The Presidency of the Royal Academy. 

.A message of appreciation w'as sent to Sir Aston Webb 
on the occasion of his retirement from the Presidency of 
the Royal Academy, and a message of congratulation was 
sent to Mr. Frank Dlcksee, R.A. {Hon. Atsociate), on his 
election as President. 

The Royal Sanitary In s t i t u t e Congress, 1925. 

Mr. J. Inch Morrison was appointed as the delegate 
of the R.l.B.A. at the Congress to be held in Edinburgh 
in July 1925. 

Deci.mal Coinage and Metric Measures. 

On the recommendation of the Sdenoe Standing Com¬ 
mittee, it was dedded to urge H.M. Government to 
appoint a Committee to examine and report upon the 
possibility of a further introduction of the decimal 
system of coinage and a metric system of measures in this 
country. 

Examinahon Fees. 

On the recommendstion of the Board of Architectural 
Education, it was dedded that students of recognised 
schools exempted from the Final Examination who attain 
to candidature for the .Assodateship and who pay examina¬ 
tion fees in their schools shall in future pay fees to the 
R.l.B.A. totalling £10 10s. instead of £15 15s. 

No.\usation8 for Membership. 

Three candidates for the Fellow’ship and nine candi¬ 
dates for the Assodateship were nominated for election 
on 5 January 1925. 


THE TRIPLE SCREEN AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Umvenity College, 

Cathayt Park, Cardiff. 

q December 1924. 

Sir, —I am writing a monograph on the Scottish sculp¬ 
tor John Henning (1771-1851). and his sons. I should be 
very grateful to any of your readers who would tell me 
who designed and executed the frieze of classical figures 
on the triple screen of the gate at Hyde Park Comer. 
The frieze is v’ariously attributed to John Henning, senior, 
to his son John, and to his son Archibald. I should like 
to be told the real facts, or to be told where I am most 
likely to find them. 

Yours faithfully, 

Cyril Brett. 
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Notices 

TOE SIXTO GENERAL MEETING. 

'llic Sixth CJcneral Meeting (Ordinar>’) Session 

1924-25 will be held on Monday, 19 Januar>’ 1925, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Busincan) 
held on 5 January 1925 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the hnt time since their election. 

'I'o read the following Paper :—.Applications in Build¬ 
ing and Foundations of \iodem Engineering Construc¬ 
tion,” by Oscar Faber, O.B.E., D.Sc. 

To read the Councirs Deed of Award of Prires and 
Studentships, 1925. 

SESSIO.NAL PAPERS. 

In the Sessional Programme of the R.I.B..A. a lecture on 
** Sculpture in relation to Architecture,” on 16 February, 
by Mr. D. S. MacCoIl had been arranged. Unfortu¬ 
nately Mr. MacCoIl's health has made it nccessaiy for 
him to abandon the lecture. Arrangements will be made 
as soon as possible for the reading of another paper. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

2 March 1925. 

The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other cmnmunica- 
tion respecting the candidates mutt be sent to the Secre¬ 
tary for submiadon to the Council prior to Marnlay, 
2 February' 1925. 

AS FEIXOWS ( 5 ). 

Darkcm : Raymonu Tcilser [A. 1899]. 11 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.; New Place, Welwyn, Herts. 

Beswicx : William [A. 191 ij, 19 Newgate Street, Chester; 
17 Eaton Rood, Chester. 

Da-snatt: Pkrcy Boothroyo, F.S.I. [A. 1903], 18 Nelson 
Street, Greenwich, SX.io ; 47 Westcombe Park Road, 
Blackheath, SX.3. 

P.uu(tN: William Goiuk>n [A. 1918], Consular Road, 
I'ientsin, Cliina ; 125 Meadows Road, Tienuin. China. 
Slater: Joic< Alan, MA.Canub. [.d. 191 ij, 46 Berners 
Street. W.i ; 8 Wellgarth Road. .N.W.ii. 

Wilson : John Goduaro [A. 1923], Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa. 

AS ASSOCIATES (15). 

Barnsley : Gcoffrey Reynolds [Final Examinatiom], 3 
Paper Buildings. Temple, E.C4. 

Bbt : Major IlAurrEAD, R E. (ret.), F.S.I. [Special Exami- 
natioti], St. John’s Chambers, Church Street, Blackpool. 
CuMMtNQS: Ci.tmiRD l.,ANE (Sperm/ Wot Exantination], St. 

Leonard’s A\enue. St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Elijah : Sasison Abraham [Final Exananatiim], c/o Messrs. 

Thos. Cook & Son, Hornby Road, Bombay, India. 
Enthovkn : Roderick E«taci [Fatted five yeart' camtte at 
Architectural Association — Exempted h»tu Final Exomtno- 
tion after Massing Examination in Profasional Practice], 
3 Clevelano Gardens, luincaster Gate, W.2. 

Fairhcrst : Philip Garland [Patted five yean' course at 
^fanchetter Uniternty School qf Architecture—Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examisuttion in Pro- 
feuiomal Practice], Ellesmere, Macdesfield Rood, Wilm- 
slow, Cheshire. 

Hines : Edward Gaoaua [Final Exmniiiarion], Stockwood 
Crescent, Luton, Beds. 

Lanocaxb : W^otred [Special Exasmsuititm], 109 Grove 
Lane. Denmark Hflf, S£.s. 


Mason : Hilda Frances [Fissal Examination], Northcliffe, 
Felixstowe. 

Miller ; Joseph Haydn, BAxch.Idt'erpool [Passed fire 
years* course at Uverp^ Utdversity School of Architecture 
—Exempted from Final Examsttaiion after passitsg Exami¬ 
nation in Professitmal /Vor/iireJ, 604 Rose lUU, Pemberton, 
Wigan. 

Mills ; John Checkley Romlsson [Special War Examination], 
38 Martin Place, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Pakinoton : Honblje. Humphrey Arthur [Passed five yean' 
cosate at Architectural Auociatian—Exempted from Final 
Examination after paidng Examissation in Profesttottal 
Practice], 9 Arundel Ganlms, W.i 1. 

Phillips : Lionel Blvthewood [Special War Examinatiau], 
6 Wyatt Avenue, Burwood, Svihiej’, N.S,W. 

Stsxu : Harold Rooksbv rFino/ Exasmsustif/n], 87 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.i. 

I’owT^SENp: Joyce Eleanor [Passed five yean' course at 
Architectural Associatioss—Exempted from Final Exanursa- 
tion qfter passing Examissation in Profession Practice], g 
Gray's Inn Square. Gray's Inn, W.C.i. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (i). 

Stecgall : John Edward Aloyeius, .M.A.Cantsb, F R S E , 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of St An¬ 
drews, at L'nisersity College, Dundee ; Woodend, Perth 
Road, Dundee. 

LONDON TR.\FFIC AND THA.MES BRIDGES. 

Mr. VV. R, Davidge ta reading a paper before the 
Town Planning Institute on Friday, if» januarj’, at 
6 p.in. on the subject of” London l^rafficand Thames 
Bndges.” 

The discussion will be opened by Sir Lynden 
Macassey. 

The meeting will be held at the Jnstitution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate,^ Westminster. 
Members and licentiates of the R.I.B.ATlire invited to 
attend. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCA'l'lON. 

R.l.B.A. Examinations. "* 

Novemofr and Decemiiesi 1924. 

The questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or 
Special) Examinations held in November and December 
1924 have been pubiiabed and arc on sale at the Royal 
Institute, price is. 6d. (exclusive of postage). 

LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new cauloguc, brought up to date, of the Loan 
Library has recently been compiled, and can be now 
obtained on application at the R.LBA.. price is. 6d., 
postage 3d. extra. 

THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIFA 
AND MUSEUMS 

A few more copies of Mr. Hurst Semger’s paper on “ 'Phe 
Lighting of Picture Galleries and Museums,” reprinted from 
the R.I.BA. Journal, Vol, XXX, No. 5* 19^3* have become 
available and can be obtained on application to the Secretary 
R.I J)A., price is. 6 d. per copy. 


ERR.ATA. 

In the Journal of 22 November, it was stated that a 
renewal of the (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of £2$ 
had been granted to Mr. A. C. Cameron. This should 
have been Mr. A. E. Cameron. 
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The Examinations 

iNTnRMKUUTC. 

Thr Intermediate Examination, qunlifVinR for registration a# 
Student K.I.B.A.,ia'aaheld in London from ai to 27 November, 
and in Leeds from ai to a6 Vnvember. Of the 38 candidates 
who presented themselves, t8 passed and 40 were relegated. 
*rhr successful candidates were as follows, the names beint; 
given in order of merit as placed by the Examiners j— 

Ili'MEt Brrtham StUa«t IP. 1924!. 24. U|ipet Gloucester 
Place, Dorset Square, W. 

BotrRNE : John Henry [P, 1924I, 24, Gotham Road, Gotham, 
Bristol, 

pRH*« ; Artiiur John [P. 1924], The Fira, Meaford. Stone, N. 
Statla. 

SirrCLlFFE : Goruon fP. 1923I, 60. Dalbs Road. Lancaster. 
Rarv ; Laurence [P. 1922], 3, Hunter Street. Brietheld, 
Lancs. 

OuNCK : GkrAI.o Edgar (P. 1924], 76, Howard Rood, Westbury 
Park. Bristol. 

Lintoro : Aluert 14 M'» [P 1924], “ Kelvestune.** Cannock, 
Staffs. 

Moore r Shirley Sufi>suN [P. 1922], 20. West Atenue. 
I.,ciccster. 

Savage; Herbert [P 1923], 4. Westminster Road, LUcard, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Fr.aser ;Jamk$ Mii ser [P. 19241,73, Western Road, Woodside, 
Aberdeen. 

Dow ; William Eric fP. 1913], 21, Virwforth Terrace, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Abram;: ; Edward db la Tour [P. 1922], “ Hutton Mount,*’ 
Ltmpshcld, Surrey. 

Down : Ai.hext Henry [P. igtgj, ** Cninmere,*' Denmark 
Road. Exeter. 

Duncan : DoimLAS Griea'e [P. 1923I, The Cottage, Scotland 
Road, CarlLsIe. 

Graddon: Rkibin Harold [P. 1921J. 71, Virginia Street, 
Southport. 

Fbgo : Alfred Lloyd Frank [P. 1921], Stanley Rood, Kennck 
Road, Mapperley’, Nottingham. 

Ritle ; W’lLLtAAl Cecil [P. 1922], 69, Knatchbull Road. 
Camberwell, S.E. 

Titley: Percival Edward [P. 1921], 23, Clarence Street. 
Warrington. 

The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for candi¬ 
dature aa Associate R.I.B.A.. were held in London from 4 to 11 
Dccembcpj Of the 37 candidates admitted (two of whom 
took Pact 11 only), 8 passed and the remaining 29 were relc- 
gateil. The successful candidates were aa follows;— 
Barnslea' ; GBomurv RrYNouxt [.?. 1922], 3, Paper Buildings, 
n'empic, E.C4. 

Best ; Halstead [.Speria/], 46, Reads Avenue, Blackpool. 
Eu)ah ; Samson Abraham [S. 1922], 3, Hungerford Road, 

N.7. 

Hines : Edward Cborce [^. 1920], Stockwood Crescent. 
Luton. 

Hollls'ahed; Charles Nbyills [S’peoo/], Cowricy House, 
Cowley, via Uxbridge. 

Langcake: Wilfred [ 5 pecta/ 1 , 109, Grove Lane, Denmark 
HiU, SX.5. 

Mason : Hilda Francks [ 5 . 1921], Northcliffe, Felixstowe. 
.Stebij! ; H.arolo Rooksby ( 5 . 1921], 87, \ 5 ctoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.i. 


Examination in Proffbsionai. Pilactics for Students of 
Recognised Schools Exempted from thr Final Exaaiina- 
noN. 

The following candidates passed this examination, which was 
held on 9 and 11 December ; — 

.'^iiBURNER r Edward Heathcott (Liverpool University), 
Fahurirst : Philip Gahi.and (Manchester tJnivetaity). 
Velardb : Francis Xavier. (Liverpool UnixTrsiry). 

FIN.AL EXAMINATIONS 

Alternative Problems in Design. 

iustnutiam to CamHdates, 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial sixe, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architecu. 9 Conduit Street, W„ on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, and 
HIB FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the school, if any, 
in which the drawings Itavc been prepared, must be attach^ 
thenMo. 

3. All (^igns, whether done in a school or not. must be 
accompanied bv a declaration f r om the student that the design 
is his own work and that the drawings have be<m wholly exe¬ 
cuted by him. In the preparation of the design the student 
nuiy profit hy advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (0) aie to have the shadows pro¬ 
jected at an angle of 45“ in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in suhjecu (b) are to he finished os working drawings, 
lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and 
unaffected character. 

LXXIX 

(rt). .-I Gatncay ami Screrm. A quadrangle has buildings on 
three sides, and these are of fine architectural character, the 
style assumed being left to the stuflents. The wings of the 
buildings err 120 f^ apart, and are to be connected by some 
form of screen which should not entirely obnruct llw view 
of the quadrangle. 

A design b required for the screen which should )»%■€ a 
central feature consuting of an entrance gateway or gateways 
allowing access for carriages and pedestrians. No accommo¬ 
dation for a gate-keeper is required. ITte gateway and screen 
are to be erected as a memorial. 

f>r«»rmgr ttquirrd :— 

Plan from wing to wing to l-tnch scale. 

Elevation with wring blocks indicated to ^tneh scale. 
Cross section through the central feature to |-inch scale, 
j-tneh detail of aewne portion of the central feature. 

(b). Woricing dxawtngs for subject No. LXXVII (a), A Boyt' 
Club. The design (or the Boys’ Club may, after it hu been 
approved, be re-submitted writh tlie addition of one complete 
sectioo through the whole building passing through the staircase 
and a complete J-tnch dcuil of the portion of the front where 
the section b cut. 

LXXX 

(ct). A design for a Doctor's Uotue im a country taton on r cor¬ 
ner site 60 feet ^ 120 feet at the junction of two main roads. 

Accommodation required : 

Entrance ftau. 

Cloak room. 

Drawing mum. 

Dining room. 

Kitchen and usual offices. 

Patients’ entrance. 

Waiting room. 

Consulting room. 

Small dbpenaary. 

Lavatory acc om modat ion. 
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Five or ■ix principal bedrooms, including Dsy and 
Night Nurseries. 

Two maids* rooms. 

Bathrooms, etc. 

Garage for one car, which should not be too near the 
house. 

Dratcingi reifuirfj :— 

Plana of each floor, to |>in(di scale. 

Two ele\'atioiw. to I'inch scale. 

Two sectiotta, to |>it>ch scale. 

The lay-out of the garden is not required, but the north 
point must be indicated. 

(6). Working drawings for Subject No. LXXVIII (a), .4 
ShmH Shof>. 

The design for a Small Shop may, after it has been approved, 
be re-submitted with the addition of; 

-inch elrs-ation of part of the front. 

-inch section through the front wall, which should 
include a portion of the roof. 

Explanatory plans of different levels. 

LXXXI 

(<r). A design for an Airmty Ciutoms House. This building 
is to be elected in a large aerodrome adjoining the landing 
ground. 

The accommodation generally ahould consist of :— 

An ample s'cstibule, open or closed. 

Two cuatoiiu rooma for the examination of baggage, one 
for arrivals, and one for departures, about 600 square 
feet each. 

In addition, one or two small offices for the customs 
nfltcials, toilet acoommixlation for men and women 
passengers, small separate w*aiting room for ladies. 
Buffet. 

Waiting hall about 1,000 square feet 
Small aervtce kitchen. 

Store rooms. 

Staff lavatories. 

Oratringt reared :— 

One ^an to |-inch acale. 

Tsvo elerationa to |-inch acale. 

Two sections to F'tnch scale. 

(6). Working drawings for Subject No. LXXIX (o), ,-l (Jute- 
tsay and Screen. 

llie design for a Gateway sikI Screen may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of:— 

1-imdi deration, section and plan of the whole or a part 
of the central feature, all sufficient to show the jnn- 
Btruction. 

LXXXI I 

(a). A design for a JRivenide Bathing Establisksnent, which it 
is proposed to erect on a levd site 00 the hank of a river in 
woodra country on the outakirts of a country town. 

It ia approached by a public road srhich ia parallel to the ris-cr 
and 50 feet from it. 

It is proposed to ilcepcn the river at the point where the 
establishment is situated and to form an embankment which 
ia 4 feet abo\x the average heifffit of the river. 

Steps and diving boards should be included in the scheme. 
Accommodation required :— 

Entrance hall with pay-box and anrmlams' office. 

Store for deposit of s-aluable articles. 

Towd and costume store. 

30 dressing boxes for each sex. 

4 shower baths for each sex. 

{.dvatory accommodation for each acx. 

Ahora the hall and dressing boxes there is to be a terrace 
for tea, pan of which ia to be permanently covered, 
accessible both for bathers and for the public. Con¬ 


venient kitchen and services arc required for the pre¬ 
paration of refreshments. 

Dramt^s required 
Plan to A 'inch scale. 

Two cross sectioiui to A*>nch scale. 

Two devations to A'inch scale, 
l-inch detail of central portion. 

(6). Working drawings for Subject No. LXXX (a), .4 Doctor's 
House in a country toam. 

The design for a Doctor's House may, after it has been 
approved, be re-submitted with the addition of: 
l-incb section through the principd staircase, 
j-inch parr of front eletation to show window and door. 

Lxxxni 

(a) . A design for a PrivaU Chapel. On the edge of a lofty 
terrace from which the ground slopes steeply down to gardens 
at a lower levd it is proposed to erect a Private Chapel. 
The Chapel it connected with a Large house by a covered way, 
but an additional entrance ahould also be provided. 'l*he 
congregation would not usually exceed 50. An organ, font 
and smdl ^xstry should be provided. 

Drateistgs required :— 

A'in^ scale small block plan showing the relation 
between the C!hapd and the house, covered way and 
terrace. 

l-mdi scale plan of the Chapel and of a ptirtion of the 
enrared way. 

1 ’wo elevations to |-inch scale. One of the elevations 
shutild show the side towards the terrace. 

Two sections to l-inch scale. 

j-inch detail of one of the entrance doorwava. 

(6). Working drawings for Subject No. LXXxl (a),An Air¬ 
way Csatomt Home, 

The design for an .Airway Customs House may, after it has 
been approved, be rc-suhmitled with the addition of:— 

Half-inch scale elevation, section and plan of part of the 
building, all sufficient to show the construction. 

IJCXXIV 

(<i). A small industrial firm wishes to erect a Garage adjoining 
the factory and facing the main road. The site is too feet 
HHui frontage and 60 feet in depth. 

.Arcommi^tkin required 

Ground floor ; garage room for 5 lorries and 2 private 
can. 

Work-room . 

Store. 

Lavatory* arcummodation. 

A portion of the site should be arranged to provide 
washing space. 

The part reserv'ed for lorries should be top-lighted 
as far as possible. 

First floor : Two chauffeurs* flats entered separately from 
the street. 

Drateistgt required .*— 

Two plana to I-tnch scale. 

Two Bcctions to ^-inch scale. 

Front elevation to |-inch scale. 

(b) . Working drawings for Subject No. LXXXI I (ei), .4 
Riverside Bathissg Estahlsshssient. 

The design for a Rivxrside Bathing Esublishment may, after 
it has been approved , be re-submitt^ with the addition of :— 
1-tnch detail of a portion of the exterior tnsrards the river, 
^inch cross section through the centre, suffinent to show 
the materials and treatment. 

Dates far Subsitission of Detigsu in 1925. 
Suhj.LXXIX. .. 28 Feb. Subj.LXXX .. 30 Apt. 
LXXXI. .. 30 June ., LXXXIL .. 31 Aug 

., I.XXXIII... 3iOct. „ LXXXIV... 3» De< 


10 January 1925 
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Competitions 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF .ARTS. 

Memohial L1BR.ARY FOR \ College CoMFsriTtON. 

In order ro encourage the study of designs for industrial 
urposcs the second series of open competitions organised 
y the Royal Society of Arts will include a competition 
for a Memorial I *ibrap* for a College suitable for housing a 
small but rare collection of books. 

The conditions arc as follows : 

A Tra\xUing Scholarship of the \alue of £150 for one year 
will be offered on the foUowing conditions: 

CandUiates must nut be over 35 j’ean of age. Thes must be 
prqiarcd to travel in France, Indy, Spain or Flanders for six 
month*, which, howescr, may be broken up into periods of, 
say, three or two consecutive months. 

Subject op Co-mpetitios. 

Ilie subject is a Memorial Library for a Collcife, suitable 
for housing a small but rare cnllectkm of Nxrks. 

The supn^cial area of the room b not to exceed 1.500 feet. 
The method of arranging the bookcases and duplaving a few 
iTart ia left to the competitor. Cost is not a primary cem- 
sideration, and the use of expensive woods, us well as tnlaj-s of 
t>*ory. rlKiny or metal, m addition to marble, can be considered. 

In a suitable place a commemorath'c panel or some other 
msttf should remind the visitor of the ongtn of the Library, 
'llic scheme of the ceiling, which can be treated as a space for 
decorative painting, as well as the pnittcm of the floor, must 
hamionbe with the whole design. 

A nreliminary competition of twelve hours will be held in 
London and other centres in April IV^5- C'andidates must give 
notice of their intention to compete to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society df Arts, not later than 14 March. For thia com* 
petition the following drawings will he necessary : 

A plan of the floor, one section, and a plan of the ceiling, 
all to the scale of a quarter of on inch to a foot. 

For the final competition two months will be allowed to the 
competitors, selected after the first competition, ‘llie finished 
drawings are to include the following: 

Plans of floor and ceiling and two sections to a scale of half 
an inch to a foot, a detail drawing of the fireplace or some other 
feature, showing the complete height and treatment of the 
room from floor to ceiling. 

Competitors should hear in mind that electric lighting and 
central heating are to be considered. 

'Fhe competition will take place in June 1925. 

LEAGIT: of NAl'IONS. 

CoMpgrrnoN for the Selection* op a Plan wttii a 
View to tiie Construction of a Conferilncs Hall 
FOR THE League of Nations at Geneva, 

The I.araguc of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a Aiew to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. ITk competition will 
be open to architect* who arc nationals of Slate* Member* 
of the League of Natiims. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi¬ 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
suhmitring the ^§t plans. 

A pnigramme of the competition w ill be ready in Febru- 
aiy, 1925, and wrill be despatched from Geneva so that 
Governments and competitors may receive copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun¬ 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 


of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Sccrc- 
tary-Genersil of the L^gue of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of zo Swiss francs, pa>*ablc in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Ro^'al Insti¬ 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 

UGANDA RAILWAY NEW OFFICE. NAIROBI. 

Apply to the Crown .Agents for the Colonies, 4 Mill- 
bank, Westminster, S.W^i. Closing date for receiving 
designs, 28 February 1925. Assiasor ! Mr. Wdliam Dunn. 
F.R.I.BA. Deposit £■! xs. 

“ Reference New Railway Office*. Many requests re¬ 
ceived from competitors for extension of compietition. 
.Agree to one month extension. Please advertise this. 
Lists of questions and answxrs being sent by first mail for 
distribution.” 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGE.N’TINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
.Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

MOLD HOUSING SCHEME. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition bees JSC the conditions are not in accordance wnth 
the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
.Architectural Competitions. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Apply to The Grand Secretary, Freemasons* Hall, 
Great Queen Street, W.C.z. Last day for applying for 
conditions, 23 August 1924. Deposit, £t is. Closing 
date for receiving designs, 1 May 1925. Assessors: 
Sir Edwin Lut)’ens, R.A. [F.] (appointed by the 
President); Mr. Walter Cave [F.J, Mr. A, Burnett 
Browm, F.S.I. 

MANCHES'FER ART GALLERY. 

Apply to the 'I’own Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 28 February 1925. 
Assessors . Professor C. H. Reilly. O.B.E. [F.J, Mr. Percy 
S. Worthington. Litt.D,, F.S_A. [F.J. 

BRANCH PUBLIC LIBR.ARY. H.AREHILLS, 
LEEDS. 

.Assessor, Mr, Percy S. Worthington, M.A., Litt.D., 
F.R.I.B..A. Last day, 16 February 1925. Apply to: — 
Thos. 'ITiomton, Town Hall, I.,ecds. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 

'Fhe Imperial War Graves (Commission desire Members 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be reminded that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons other thanrthose who had signified their intention 
of competing on or before 1 January 1924 cannot be con¬ 
sidered, Due notice of this regulation wm* published in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and September, 1923. 
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Members’ Column 

FOFIMATJON' OF PAaTXEHSKH'. 

GEQur.f Hquixks, A-R.I.B-A., IVLS.A.H nicbitE'ct and i:aTTEfinrL 
Bank CJiambcn, Newcastle. lia& Ukkrci intH> pirtrKTship 
Reginald Lucu Jou:^, and tlic title rit ttkr tirrti Ikiw lx 
HalfmsH A,K.t.B.A., ^t.S.A., and R^^inald arChUecl'i 

and (lUrVe^xfrSi Llnyd"^ Batik Ncwc^i-itlr, Staffs*. 

BAJtTNEHJSHIF WAXTEO. 

A_R.I.B.A, F.S.L, rfojil all I'.iundi, qfl ycn«' pri vate praCtlra, 
f»wmg tci preunc (Jrprtisiwn r>eT)alrea partnetihip ijr aiune foirn of 
■oollnbora tlrj[i ftmdut; 11145 /iM ■'^ jcai. Capital ^ subject to 

inVt^l i^atixn—A|np4 ^--i Sciqrstnty R.[.ti.Ar p Cendnit 

W I. 

APpOlN'rMENlS VACANT. 

Vajcancies ei^iat for Arohilertltral A^SJUlatiEs inibti Pupllv Works 
Dapa rtmint. Gov^^nnftml oE tfijhif KuJSS, Tlafee ycari' [ig.rt'Hinenl, 
SalaxTt C\^ K» wlili further iuuiiua] nu:neineiits Loa maximuni 
of ri!|oon, iiubjr<L ti> EEjnlemr:y. Candidate's ahcinild be- Assor.iatrs 
k nitm<1,rn«d, 24-3=1 Ciperumccii in diEigii* neorkiuk 

tlru'v] piTt, detALE^, apecilicatiniis and some knowledge of quanlickf. 
B’L^Mftri'aiiiii: in stoeCtninird buddings and [elnJotml oonci^tr 
deTiiralde, FuctbjT panicitlara and ^fipBcaEk^i fiirtiB fnti be 
t^btainecE on npplicalion In the Ciu-Wn 4 HiiUciok. 

Iginriian, S.W. 

APPt>INTMENT WANTED. 

titimrut K.T b.A. dfslrfS pi-st in Londoei. Aip' rj. Articled 
trj 4 rji-lij 3 ;i in [►ffjet wijere the following ■wor'k was Camrd ePt 1 
HuspduU (qii mill i1 10ns to puhtic eoiiViil'e^tnt hurnr. 

pubfift liiirqfs', many thinks, chnirh and mluE^ tlnnit^tls Wiurtf, 
—.\pp!y fin lie 5 ^ e/o Serirtary K.Lil.A,, ^Corwillit SteT^^t,, 1 .jttirlim, 
W,T- 

"COUNTRY LIFE" COMPETITION* 

'' CodxTRT Lltw " t^impelit htn, peeniialn with great cupmenre 
of black and whitr il1iiM.fatLisn oSors has sera'iees in the pTtrpnratkiD 
of iKrspcclEvti^i for tti^ aliusv. lias visEled sifr and has all par^ 
tJndani.—BtiX 111^4, SecietarT' K.I.B.A.. ij^ CundlUC Siirrl, W.t, 

CHANCE OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Gkour,}-. P, AiiEJi (F.HJ.11.A.] has feniuifed hiti OESecs 
froall 7p Htijlh Srrrt't* U-HUord to No. $1 E-figEi St reel, Hedtord. 
Telephone nyrnhei as before No. 

OFFICE boy recommended. 

A UEMDjrk rttijuiinends a ■youLli as office Ixcy. Gdcnl miertnciisL— 
.\pply la the Srtrfitiiiry R_1.H.A., oCunduil Sifrt't, {.-tiritkill, W'.i. 


'ill man- or Wollmd o( * tnip]« Listen, perhaps los'erot books and 
gHfdan, join nmhlEecE and wife in small country hpust Biker 
Street a 1^ mil IE. Ouietauii pris'.icT. IntcUlgrnt cnoking, Keasno- 
able eiprnses.—Bc\ 1441, t’/o Seemtary R_ 1 .B.A., <| Oinduit 
Slrt-el, 3 v'. 

Minutes V 

S&SaI[>M l^£4r-25. 

At the HihK f'ienernJ Alcetinn iBusincss) of the Seagjnn 
Iyz4-ly25, held Oil Mijnday, 5 January^ iqaj, at 8 p.m.* Mf. J. 
Alfred Gntcb, F5.A„ l^twiJenL In ihe Chair. 

Th'^ atLendaTiec btitik wasi sigtieil by b Fellows {bicliiElin}' 
4 jMeplbers of [he L\iiilicil) kod 5 Aas^oclilteS (uirludiii;^ 1 
Member ftf the OMincilJ. 

The Minulles of the Meeting held on 15 December HJ24 
ha\-mR been taken t\% read were conflnriEd nnd signed by Uic 
Chainnan. 

The Hon. f^ecTctnry EninLJtmL-ed ibe decease of :— 

Air. Paul Waterhouse, FJS_A., Paat-President, 

Sir William Enteraon, Past-President, 
and il WTis R£eolved that the rcj^reis of the Roi'gl InsTiiutc 
tor the io«:S iif these inemherS he recorded in the Minutes. 

'rhe fnlEowIng mtmbers- altendinE for ihe first time since 
their election were fomuilly admiEted bj' the Chairman :— 
Mr. C. BI. Drightiff [.'J.J and 
Mr* R. J.Tmup [jd.]. 


'I'he foflowing candidates for inemheribip were elected by 
a, show of hiinds :— 

AS FELLOWS (3)* 

Lav i Cecil Howard [.-I* tyizj. 

LnwRV 5 RohehT [v^. 119]6], DenhiLni* Bucks* 

Whatti^v : Eowrvrn r^tvlruLSTfiNt: 1902]* 

AS ASSOCIATES (9).^ 

Dawson : James Stott 1 'P.issed rIk years* coutae at Robert 
GorxiDn'R CoUeges, Aberdeen—BSierripted from FinsJ 
EiikmiDation after paaslnff ExflmiilDt ion in Frofcssian4il 
Practice], AherdEen. 

DoNAi.n^pti L RmikHTT Wejh, B-Anih. Lis’erpoo] [Passed firt 
yeam^ course at Liverponl Lroii'ersjty Soboo] of Architec¬ 
ture—Eiempred from Final Es-amtiMHioo after ftaMinB 
Eit^minaliun iu Prufrsaionail FriicticcJ, BiKitle’, LivtrrpDol. 
Hiacoru : T-Ps r ir ROUEAT [Passed! five years' Course at Arch- 
tectural Association—Eknupted fium Final EsaHuiulinn 
after Exaniinatjort in Profeasiona] Practice], 

NonBUHY t W^iLLTABi Alan* BA. iFassed five year»^ coutsc ai 
Miuichestcr University School of ArCbiteutUre—EsCmpEcd 
from Final Examination after pusarng Examination in 
profeationaJ Praetiee]» Kale, Cbcsblre* 

OyiTtN : Wtlfmd HeubiiFit rpasaed five years' course at Man¬ 
chester tlniveraiiy School ot Architeclure—Exempted 
frum Final Examination after pussing Examination in 
Profesaiarta] Practice], l^fa^chcstcr. 

Shanks : Gjatncip FHirrtiSfji« [Pa.Esed five yearj' noutsie at 
Glasgow School of Archit^tum—Exempted from F'inai 
Examinalion after pHasing Exaeitination in Professional 
Practice]* Glosj^ow-. 

StLCoCTK : IIubBit Sk^ncEh. B.Arrh. LiE-crpocil fPsased fi\T 
>ief)ni' course at LiveTpool UniviTidty J 5 chonl Arrhitcc- 
rure—Exempted from Final Examination after paaainK 
Examination in Profesaionxl FracticeJ, Wairfn^on. 
TtikNGit: Rao'h Henhv, DArch. LiveipooE [PuMcd five yrara* 
course at Liverpool L'niveraity School nf Arehitecfuik— 
Hxer^icd from Final ExaminatitMi after pasittig Examina-r 
tion in Profess iona! PraCticcJ, DridpOrlH DotSel. 

W ii.i.tt ; RecUNaI-D Jurn* Al-A. (Passed five years' couraef at 
Manchester University Jic^ool of Amhiteefurs— 
empted from Final Examination utter passingExuminatlon 
in B^afeasional Practice], Manchester. 

The President called the sttention of the meeting to the Vrtv 
interesting collectinn of photographs of 'rmndhjrm L^thedr^ 
kindly presented In the Royal Institute by Professor Olaf 
Noidbogen, Honorary Corresponding Alemfaer, also to a 
further collection of Etchinea of New Y'ork buildings kindly 
presented by Mr* Joseph Pennell, Honorary *Ysauciaie, and 
on the motion of the Presidenl il wax Rbolveu that a very 
h^oarty vote of thanks be passed ta these Honorary' IMembers 
for tKeir most inturestinK ulha. 

The Meeting dosed Qt p.m 


Arranycmcnis have been made for the supply of iJie R.r,B.A. 
J01.TINAL (post free) to members of fVie Alli^ Societies who me 
not tnemhira of the R.TJJ-A. atu specially reduced nubscriptinn 
of 124 . a >enr. TTioac who wish to t^e advadiagc of this 
HirangemenT are reniuested. toEeiid thcir names Lo the ^^ccretmv 
of the R.I.B.A.* p Conduit StreeL, W.i. 

Members lendinj; rcmiltatlCfii by postal Order for aubwjrip- 
Itom or TrtStJniW pubdicarions are Is-mncd of the neCcssiry of 
oomplyiag with Pc»xt Office RestulBtiona wiih regard to this 
method of paymcnl. Postxl orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B*A., and emssedi. 

RJ*B*A. JOUR 3 SIAL. 

of PufihV.ftrion.—1924 : 8th* 2apd November; fith, 
20[ii December. 192^: i(iih,24th Jsnuitry; 7th, xrsc Feb- 
mory; 7th, 2 IeI March; 4lh, ^sdl April; gth, 23fd May; 
Ijth* a7th June; l8lh Jidyt I^lh August; igth Septcrnhvt ; 
17th October. 
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Applications in Building and Foundations of 
Modern Engineering Construction 
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Part ! —-TiiEOflV. 

OILS ill nature which we sonietimes have to 
found on. or retain niay be said to lie sorae- 
wliere between the fnllowing four extreme 
cases ; — 

(d) Those possessing neither cnheaiott nor 

(A) Those possessing friction but no cohesion 

(e) 'rhofic possessing cohesion but no friction 
(ii) 'Phase ptjssesaing cohesion and friction* 
The Jirst of these (<*) are liquids .—For stabiUty 

of a foundation for vertical loadsi the depth of the 
foundstiiin below the free surface must he 


Where depth of foundation below free surtsce 
in feet, A^pfessurc un foundation in Iba* per 
square foot, c?=weighT of soil above foundatinn in 
tbs* per cubic foot, Tn other words, the pressure 
an the foundation must equal the pressure in the 
soil at this depth due tn the w'cight nf earth above 
it, 

f>=wh , . . , , (2j 

I'hia pressure will be referred to as the hydrostatic 
pressure of the soil at this depth* Values are 
given in Table T. 


Tabui L 

Hydrostatic prirssure at varitnia depths in soil 
w'dghing J20 lbs* per cubic ft. 

p=wk 


PteSSUTE (p 


Uenth in 
ftet. 

1 ,bi* per 

n. 


Ton* 1 
sq.l 

0 1 < 

0 


0 

5 

600 

.»' * 


to 1 

1,100 

» # 


t 5 

1,300 


■so 

20 

Jr 400 

,r ,r 

I’O? 

JJ 

3floo 

. . 

i -34 

30 

3 ,6 qo 

^ . 

f6i 

3 a * • 

4 t 30 O 

. 

['8H 

4a 

4*300 


aiS 


If the laundatioD is at a less depth than given 
by 1 then the foundation will sink, and if it is at 
a greater depth it ivill rise. It must he exactly 
at that depth, neither more nor less, and is exactly 
in the condition of a ship w'hicb rises and falls in 
its foundation according as the load in it in,creases 
or decreases. 

It may be considered a stretch of imagination to 
consider a pure Liquid as the limiting cunditlon 
of a soil, but the properties of a liquid are approxi¬ 
mated to by mud which b sometimes found 
11 n the banks of rivers which have passed through 
clay deposits. The Thames is a notable case in 
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point, and the mud on many of the marshes 
between Greenhithe and Sittingbourne approxi¬ 
mates closely to this condition below the top 
surface, sometimes for a depth of 25 feet or $0. 

Pressures against retaining wails built in front 
of this material approximate closely to the pres¬ 
sures which would exist if these walls w-erc retain¬ 
ing liquid, and embankments built on these 
marshes have to be given an extremely flat slope 
if they are to be free from risk of failure and even 
then they settle continuously. The river wall 
along these marshes is constantly settling and men 
are constantly employed in raising it. 

The second of these {h), those possessing friction 
but no cohesion, were considered in great detail 
by Rankine. These conditions are practically 
fulfilled in the case of Icnyse dry sand which is a 
perfectly reliable foundation in spite of Biblical 
suggestion to the contrary provided it is free from 
risk of erosion or having its conditions disturbed 
in other w'a)’S, and providing the depth of the 
foundation is arranged at a proper level. 

Rankine show'ed that for stability the depth 
of the foundation below the free surface must be 



where h, p and fc have the same significance as 
before. 

0 is suggested by Rankine to be the angle of 
repose of the material, that is to say the greatest 
slope to the horizontal at which the material will 
stand. Subsequent experiments have shown, 
however, that the pressures calculated from this 
formula agree much better wth experience if 0 
is taken as the angle whose tangent gives the 
co-efficient of friction of the material, that is the 
relation between the force required to produce 
lateral motion across a horizontal section of the 
material, to the vertical force across that section. 
The formula in (3) gives the least depth at which 
such a foundation is stable, and if a foundation is 
placed at a higher level it will sink down to this 
depth. Any depth below this level will also be 
a stable foundation until the maximum permissible 
depth is reached, when h has the value in equation 4, 


and if this is exceeded the foundation would then 
tend to rise as the upward pressure would be greater 
than the downward weight. 


As compared with a liquid, the permissible 
depth instead of having the definite figure of 



may now lie anywhere within a certain range, 
partly above this depth and partly below it, and 
in proportion as the depth differs from 



tc 


wc rely upon the friction of the material to secure 
stability. Rankine understood quite w’cll that 
these formulae were only properly applicable to 
soils which approximated to his assumptions that 
there should be no cohesion, and that the particles 
w'ere prevented from moving only by friction. 
Ncvciihcless his formulae have since that date 
been somewrhat indiscriminately applied to soils 
which do not approximate to these assumptions, 
such for example as clay. 

Clay is a material with a quite definite and 
considerable cohesion, as is quite clear to a navvy 
attempting to cut it with a spade, who has to exert 
considerable force in shearing through the 
material. 

It is clear from an examination of formula 3 
that a soil of this character will carry' no load if 
placed on the surface, because if A is o clearly 
p must be o also. 

This confirms our experience when dealing 
with dry sand, as anyone who has walked across a 
really dn’ sandy beach will remember. 6* for clean 
sand has values varying from about 65'' for the 
dry material, gradually increasing to about 69” 
as the percentage of water increases to about 21 
and then gradually reducing to about 62' when the 
sand is saturated with w'atcr. This increase iit 0 
is no doubt due to the surface tension between the 
particles when it is moist, which gives it something 
approaching cohesion.| 'Ehis again is within 
our common experience, as anyone who has tried 
to make sand castles at the seaside will remember, 
as damp sand can be made to stand with a vertical 
face, whereas very dry' or very wet sand both 
refuse to do so. 

• See ih« paper «n “ Experiment* ^ Earth PrcMures '* by 
P. M. Croithwaitc. for the Institution of Civil Enninccrs, 
1916. 

f It would therefore be more accurately dealt with as a 
cohesion, in the manner suggested for esse («/). 
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It is not advisable for the height of a foundation 
to differ front its most stable position 

tc 

to the full extent of the expressions represented by 
equations 3 or4 becausethere wouldin that casebe no 
factorofsafcty,andafoundationshouldbelowcrtlian 
the upper limit or higher than the lower Umit by an 
amount depending on the factor of safety desired. 

Rankine may perhaps be slightly to blame for 
the misuse of his formula: to soils to which they 
do not properly apply, because although he 
recognised that most actual soils, except pure sand, 
have cohesion, he considered that such cohesion 
is liable to be broken down by the action of water 
and frost, and that therefore the only thing which 
could be relied upon for permanent stability was 
the friction. This of course is not so, since a 
foundation on blue clay, for example, at a con¬ 
siderable depth is sufficiently protected against the 
action of both frost and water to retain in¬ 
definitely any cohesion which it may possess. 

If Rankine’s formula were really striedy 
applicable to ordinary soils other than sand or 
soils approximating thereto then the safe pressures 
w'ould always be given in terms of the depth in 
accordance with equation 3. 

Table 11 gives the safe pressures on soils of 
different depths calculated in accordance with 
equation 3, taking tc, the w'eight of the material, 
as 120 lbs. per cubic ft. and 0 which 1 will call 
the friction angle as 30® and 60" respectively. 


Table 11 . 

Maximum cariynng capacitj'* of loose granular 
material without cohesion at various depths from 
Rankine's formula 


p—wh taking tt'=i20 Ibs./cu. ft. 

\i — nil 6/ 

Carrvina caoocity with Carrying capaetty with 
0=30*. P-6o'. 


Depth 

Lbs. per 

in feet. 

sq. ft. 

0 

0 

5 

S.400 

10 

10.800 

tS 

16,200 

20 

21,600 

as 

a7A)oo 

30 

32.400 

35 

37.800 

40 

43.200 


Tons per 
sq. ft. 

Lbs. per 
sq. ft. 

0 

0 

2'4t 

4-82 

ti6,.px} 

232,800 

7*23 

349.200 

964 

465,600 

12-05 

582,000 

14-46 

16-87 

19-28 

698400 

814,800 

931,200 


Tofw per 
« 1 . ft. 
o 
52 
104 
156 
zo8 
260 

364 

4 i 5 


• Thetc hauret muii be reduced by a MirdiWe factor of 
ufety for working prcMurea. 


Aa previously staled, these pressures would not 
be safe as they would contain no factor of safety, 
but even if they were halved or divided by three 
they will be seen to produce figures which startle 
one. In particular, the tremendous increase 
with increasing value of 0 is starthng. 

In the autnor’s vie^v the higher pressures 
indicated at the great depths would not ordinarily 
he suitable on building foundations as they would 
be accompanied with a considerable settlement 
owing to the consolidation of the particles. He 
know's of no case where foundations on sand or 
material without cohesion has exceeded 12 tons 
per sq. ft. at any depth. 

It must be remembered that loose sand—to which 
alone these formula: strictly apply—has voids be- 
tw'een the solid particles varying from 40 to 20 per 
cent, or less, depending on the grading of the 
particles. It is therefore clear that considerable 
movement may take place owing to this consolida¬ 
tion which is ignored in the Rankine formula?. 
Rankine assumed the material is incompressible, 
but at high pressures it would compress consider¬ 
ably. 

Consider a material like sand nuiking only point 
contact between its particles. It is clear that if 
there is a pressure of say 10 tons per sq. ft. on the 
foundation then the pressure of contact between 
the particles would be more than to tons per sq. ft. 
in proportion as the area of contact is less than the 
area of the foundation. Taking this ratio to be only 
one-third, the stress on the material would be at 
least 30 tons per sq. ft. The author would con¬ 
sider 10 tons per sq. ft. on a material like sand an 
upper limit irrespective of Rankine figures. Higher 
pressures would have an insufficient factor of safety 
against fracture of the sand particles and would 
produce settlement. 

The L.C.C. Regulations give a maximum of 2 
tons per sq. ft. on brown clay and 4 tons on blue 
clay or balla.st. No mention is made of the depth 
of these materials, so that on the L.C.C. basis the 
stability would not appear to depend on the depth 
at all. 

In the author’s view this is overstating the facts 
in the other direction, and the author w'ould con¬ 
sider it at least permissible, with suitable safeguards, 
to allow an increase of pressure of 

p=itoh (given in Table I) 
over and above what the same soil is capable of 
resisting near the surface ; in other w'ords, to add 
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the hydrostAtic pressure to its carrying Opacity 
near the surface. This he is convinced is abso> 
lutely conservative and makes no additional de¬ 
mand upon either friction or cohesion over and 
above what is already resisted by the material at the 
selected pressure at small depths. In other words, 
if a certain ballast or clay were found to be capable 
of resisting 2 tons per sq. ft., say at a depth of 4 ft. 
(the depth should, of course, alw'ays be below the 


of the building. It is clear, for example, that if a 
building be founded on a material approximating 
to Rankine’s assumptions, via., loose sand, and a 
pressure W'ere adopted, depending on a certain 
height of material above the foundation, and this 
were subsequently excavated away for an adjacent 
building, or for any other reason, the foundations 
of the first building w’ould be jeopardised even if 
the foundations of the second building went no 



Fio. I,— Soils Posssvlng Coii»ms sit no FaicrtON. Fnn Stacq or Failukc 


frost line or the line above which the day is affected 
by seasonal variations of moisture contents), then 
the same soil at a depth of 30 ft. would be capable 
of carrying an additional 1J tons per sq. ft, without 
making any greater demands on the material either 
by way of friction or of cohesion. 

An examination of this Table I will show that 
these figures are quite important. In many cases 
it would even be safe to exceed them, but they at 
least arc in the author's view conservative. 

The depth must, of course, be measured from a 
surface wUch exists at the time of building and can 
reasonably be relied upon to remain for the lifetime 


deeper and possibly not so deep as those of the 
first building. 

Fortunately we do not in practice often deal with 
materials like sand, and therefore the point is not 
so important as it otherw’ise would be, but it is 
interesting to remember that for such a material 
the load is in this sense carried by the material 
above the foundation just as much as by the 
material below it. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that 
Rankinc's furmuire lead to results which, though 
useful and interesting, and nearly true for loose sand, 
are widely discordant with our experience on com- 
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mon soils. The common practice of applying them 
to all soils is therefore ridiculous and should cease. 

Coming now to class (c), soils possessing cohesion 
but no friction. 

It iscurious that nostudy appearstohavebeenmade 
of these, yet they arc instructive and interesting. 

\ soft clay with considerable water contents 
approximates much more closely to this case tlian 
to a material obeying Rankinc's formulae with a 
low value of 0. 

The author has therefore made an experimental 
study of this class of material, which, not being 
complete, he will only refer to in a general way. 

The nearest approach that he knows of an actual 
material to the condition of the ideal material 
posses.sing cohesion but no friction is jelly. The 
fact of cohesion in this material is evinced in the 
fact that loads may be placed on it without 8cttlc> 
ment (though not without slight deformations 
which are conunon to all solids under stress), and 
by the fact that it will stand up with a vertical face. 

The comparative absence of friction is evinced 
by the way vibrations in the material continue un¬ 
damped, and it is well known that damping of 
vibration is a measure of friction. Jelly as an 
experimental material has the great advantage that 
cohesion can be varied (by var)'ing the gelatine 
contents) and what happens below the surface is 
readily seen. 

Fig. 1 illustrates what happens w'hcn a square 
foundation resting on such a material is loaded 
w'ith a gradually increasing load till failure occurs. 

'llic Figure needs little e.xplanatiun. It is re¬ 
markable that the increase of deformation with 
increasing load is almost constant through all the 
stages I to 4. When stage 5 is reached, the founda¬ 
tion punches its way to the bottom. Failure occurs 
when the horizontal layers, which arc clearly 
lengthened under deformation, arc stretched more 
than they will stand. This naturally occurs first at 
the comers where the lengthening is greatest. 

The failure seems to suggest two things. 

(i) That as final failure occurs by a kind of shear 
or punching, the breaking load might vary with the 
periphery rather than with the area. In other 
words, that if foundation is 5 ft. sq. and B is to 
ft. sq., the breaking load on B might be nearer twice 
that on A rather than four times. My experiments 
so far indicate that it lies somewhere between the 
two, but more experiment is required and is under 
way. 


(2) 'liiat foundations rounded in plan and having 
the bottom edge rounded might carry higher loads. 
This also needs more experiment and this is in 
hand. 

My paper would be too long if I attempted here 
anything more than a brief mention of these 
matters. 

A mathematical analysis indicates that a material 
having cohesion but negligible friction will liave a 
carrying capacity of 

. . . (5) 

where k is the shear resistance of the material. 

The shear .strength of the clay in any particular 
foundation can be measured by experiment. 

Values given by A. L. Bell, M.Inst.C.E.,* arc 
as follows :— 

Ton* pertq. It. 

Vor>' *oft puddle cUy ., , 0-2 

Soft puddle clay .. .. .. o-j 

Moderately firm clay .. .. 0*5 

•Stiff clay .. ..' ,. .. 0-7 

Very itill boulder clay .. ,. i-ft 

This table is difficult to apply because the de¬ 
scription is insufficient,but tests con be made on the 
actual material of a foundation. 

Taking the values of *7 for stiff clay to which he 
refers and ignoring any friction, the carrying 
capacity at various deptlis would work out as in 
Table III. 

Table III. 


Cariying capacity at vanous depths of soil havmg 
shear strength of 0*7 ton per sq. ft. and negligible 

friction , 

p—teh-^.\k 

CuryinK capechy. 

Depth in ft. Lh«. per sq.ft. Tuns f»eriiq. ft. 
o 6,270 2-8 

5 6.870 307 

•o 7.470 3-34 

«S H.070 3>6o 

20 8,670 3-87 

^5 0.270 4*14 

30 9.870 4*41 

35 *0,470 4-<»8 

40 *i/>70 4-95 

In his experiments, Mr. Bell found that stiff 
clay had some friction, which has the effect of 
increasing the carrying capacity with increasing 
depth more than is indicated by Tabic III, 

It will be seen that these figures agree much more 
closely with our experience with common soils than 
those in Table 11, based on Rankine's formula, 
showing again that the assumption of cohesion 
without friction is a closer approximation to fact for 

• Paper before In»t. Civil Engtneen, 1914. 
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common soils and particularly clay than Ranktne's 
assumption of friction without cohesion. 

Soils possessing cohesion and friction (</).—I now 
come to our final classification. This, with suit¬ 
able values for the cohesion and friction, is applic¬ 
able to all soik. Mathematical analysis shows that 
the maximum pressure on a foundation at a depth 
h is given by 


p = wh tan* 




-f zk tan* 




tan 



where k is the shear strength of the soil and 0 is the 
angle whose tangent is the coefficient of friction of 
the material. Both these can be measured and 
tested on an actual soil. All the preceding formulae 
can be derived from this. 


Putting A =o, and 6=0, it reduces to 

p=^tvh .... (2) 

Putting k=o, it reduces to 
p=n;/r( J . . (3) {slightly rearranged). 


I^sincc 


I 

I —sin*) 


—tan^ 



Putting 6=0, it reduces to 

p=tvh-i-4li .... ( 5 ) 

our formula for cohesion without friction. 

Table IV^ shows the result of applying this 
formula to a soil having a shear strength k=0''j ton 
per sq. ft. and a friction angle 0=7“ which Mr. Bell 
gives for a particular ** stiff clay." 


Table IV. 

Carrj-ing capacity at various depths of soil having 
a shear strength of 0*7 ton per sq. ft. and a friction 
angle of 7®. 

(Sec formula 6.) 


Depth in ft. 

Carrying apachy. 
Lb». per sq. ft- Ton* per iq 

0 

8,060 

3 ^» 

5 

0,040 

404 

10 

10.020 

448 

«5 

11,000 

4 * 9 * 

20 

1 i,v6o 

5*34 

25 

12,950 

57 « 

30 

*3.930 

6-23 

35 

14.910 

6-66 

40 

*5.900 

7 * 


It will be seen that the results divided by a factor 
of safety of 1*5 would agree well with our experi¬ 
ence of London blue clay. 


'Phe formula is, however, equally applicable to 
ballast and other soils by using the appropriate 
constants which can be ascertained by testing for 
any actual material. 

Formulae 5 and 6 avoid a difficulty w'hich many 
designers must have felt which may be expressed as 
follows. 

A certain foundation canning, for example, 200 
tons is desired to be founded at a certain level on a 
foundation to ft. sq., giWng 2 tons per sq. ft. At 
this level, however, the soil is not considered good 
enough to carry 2 tons per sq. ft. and the hole has 
then to be carried down an additional 20 ft. in 
depth before a satisfactor}' soil in reached. At the 
lower depth the foundation, how'cver, now has to 
carry not only the original 200 tons but also the 
weight of the material forming the pier between 
the higher level originally contemplated and the 
lower level. This may form a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the 200 tons to be carried and therefore the 
pressure per sq. ft. at the lower level w'ill neces¬ 
sarily be greater than what it was at the higher level. 

A strict interpretation of the Building Act as 
it stands at present would not allow'of this increase 
of pressure, yet it is quite clear that had the 
foundations been founded at the higher level 
then the soil at the lower level would in point 
of fact have carried it plus the 20 ft. of earth inter¬ 
vening ; and, therefore, it is quite reasonable to 
take the carrying capacity of the soil at the lower 
level as 2 tons per sq. ft. plus the weight of the 
soil between the two levels. This is exactly what 
the formula 5 does. 

Part II.—Pr.\ctice. 

In presenting this portion of the paper to the 
Institute, the author realises that many of the 
subjects and examples on which he proposes to 
touch briefly will necessarily be quite familiar to 
some of his audience. 

The design and construction of foundations has 
been subject to gradual growth and de\’elopment 
as fresh problems presented themselves with the 
taller and heavier structures which are now de¬ 
manded, and also as a result of comparatively 
modern materials such as steel and reinforced 
concrete. It is hoped, nevertheless, that to some at 
least of the audience a description of actual 
difficulties experienced in practice and the methods 
by which they were solved may at least be sug¬ 
gestive and serve a useful purpose. 
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Ferro-concrete The author in his prac¬ 

tice has been much impressed with the virtues of 
ferro-concrete rafts in many situations for solving 
foundation problems. As ferro-concrete itself is for 
practical purposes only from 20 to 30 years old. 
such construction may legitimately be considered 
to be modem. 

Among the principal advantages of concrete 
rafts as foundations may be included the following : 
(r) The pressure is distnbuted over the maxi¬ 


mum possible area of soil, and therefore the 
pressuje per sq. ft. is reduced to a minimum. 

(2) .^y tendency to unequal settlement is 
minimised, as a raft properly designed has a 
certain power of bridging over soft places and 
applying the loads to those parts best able to 
receive them. 

(3) T'Bc raft also forms a tic preventing the 
lateral spreading of foundations which is some¬ 
times important. 

(4) In the case of buildi ngs with deep basements, 
where the low’cr flotjr is frequently far below 
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WTJtcr level, some sort of raft construction is 
necessary to receive the upward water pressure 
and prevent it from flooding the basements. In 
these cases the raft and the retaining walls form 
together a box W'hich, by means of asphalte or 
other means, is rendered watenight. 

Reviewing these points in detail, it frequently 
happens nowadays that a soil which would be 
quite insufficient with the normal pressures 
which isolated foundations would produce on the 


soil can be founded upon quite safely under a 
well-designed raft, and so avoid the nccessitv 
for sinking to great depths to secure a foundation 
of sufficient carrying capacity. The saving will, of 
course, depend on the depth at which this better 
foundation is found, and is, of course, enhanced 
when special difficulties such as water and perhaps 
the necessity of underpinning surrounding build¬ 
ings arc entailed in this process of digging to 
gr^t depths. It frequently happens that a concrete 
raft can also be used as a floor in the building, 
and so increased economy is obtained. It some- 
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times rcquires^'a good deal of courage to found 
on soils which in the ordinary way would be con¬ 
sidered quite dangerous, and yet the author’s 
acpcrience is so, favourable w’ith these concrete 
rafts when properly designed as to give him a 
great deal of confidence. 

In the case of a large w'archouse of six storeys in 
Lower Thames Street, for which *Mr. Alben 
Moore, F.R.LB.A., was the architect, it Avas found 


though he would not have dared to use it under 
isolated foundations. Figs. 2 and 3 show details 
of this raft. 

The builder in question was so alarmed at the 
instructions he received to construct this raft 
on the black mud that he caused his solicitor 
to write letters of protest to the architect and to 
disclaim all responsibility for all the terrible things 
he was certain would result- He followed this up 



on examining the foundatiim soil that it consisted 
of black river mud, and a trial hole indicated that 
it would be nccessaiy to take the foundations down 
a matter of 12 ft. below the basement fioor and 
into water before a satisfactory soil in the ordinary 
sense would be reached. 

.\ftcr some consideration it was decided to 
Boat the building on a concrete raft on the black 
mud at the higher le\'el. It was found that the pres¬ 
sure per sq. ft. under this raft would be of the 
order of 1,700 lbs. per sq. ft., which the writer 
considered would be safe for the mud in question. 


by having levels taken at each stanchion every week. 
During the construction of the building he con¬ 
tinued this, which was no doubt a very wise pre¬ 
caution from his point of view under the circum¬ 
stances, but about a year after the completion he 
came to express his amazement of the fact that 
there had not been i-ifith in. movement that he 
had been able to detect with his levelling. 

A very large saving to the client resulted from 
this method of deahng with the problem, and 1 
think most of us would have hesitated to found a 
building on this mud in any circumstances. 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting applications 
of rafts of tills kind is to the large and important 
buildings being erected in Shanghai. The soil here 
consists of a sandy clay brought down by the 
Yangtze River quite recently, geologically speaking, 
and contains so much water still as to be properly 
described as soft mud. The tup 6 ft. has dried out 
a little more than below. Bore-holes have been sunk 
to a depth of over 400 ft., but instead of coming 
across more solid strata the material remains soft 
mud for the whole of this depth. The amazing 
thing is that on this soil magnificent large modem 
buildings, equal in size and magnificence to any¬ 
thing we arc erecting in England, are being built 
(sec Fig. 4). The construction in every case takes 
the form of a reinforced concrete raft spreading 
the load over the whole area of the site and some¬ 
what beyond it. This raft takes a certain proportion 
of the weight of the building, and the rest is 
carried by piles driven into the ground before the 
raft is built. These piles do not rest on anything 
more solid, but add considerably to the resistance 
in virtue of the additional skin friction between 
them and the mud, or, looking at it from another 
point of view, they transfer part of the picssurc 
from near the surface where the carrying capacity 
of the soil is low to a lower level where the soil 
is quite as soft, hut has a higher carrying capacity 
by virtue of its depth, as previously explained. 

It lias been my privilege to be associated with 
the firm of Messrs. Palmer & Turner, of Shanghai, 
in the construction of the Hong Kong Bank, 
the Chartered Bank, and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, all of which arc treated in this manner, 
and at the present time on the new Custom House. 
As the foundations are similar in all these cases, 
it will be sufficient to describe one of them, and 
for this purpose 1 select the Custom House. 

This building is 450 ft. by 140 ft. in area, 
and has normally 7 floors, though the front block 
has 9, and has in addition a tower 265 ft. high 
(sec Fig. 5). 

Drawings will be shown of the raft and the 
piles (Figs. 6 to 10). The raft takes the form of 
a continuous slab of reinforced concrete varying 
in thickness from 16 in. to 24 in. under the tower 
and stiffened by ribs in both directions, which arc 
generally about 22 ft. apart. These ribs form re¬ 
inforced concrete beams and normally have a 
depth of 6 ft., including the bottom slab, but under 
the tower arc increased to 9 ft. The columns 
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rest on the tops of these beams at their inter¬ 
sections. 

The most difficult portion in the case of the 
Custom Hou.se is that immediately under the 
tower. The total hmd which comes down in four 
small areas under the four corners of the tower 
is altogether 6,700 tuns, and this load is distri¬ 
buted by the raft over an area of approximately 
60 ft. sq. Of iliis total load 2,240 tons are carried 
by the direct action of the soil on the raft and 
4,460 tons by the 225 concrete piles in this area. 
It will readily be understood that to transmit 
these heavy loads over this area requires very 
considerable strength, and the details of the 
reinforced concrete beams which will be shown 
arc perhaps of interest. 

The main reinforcements arc ij in. diameter, 
and the largest beams have 16 such rods in the 
tension side. The shear strength has to be very 
carefully considered with beams of this kind, 
and both bent-up rods and stirrups are used for 
this purpose. 

The piles are of reinforced concrete 50 ft. long, 
16 in. square, and the surface is serrated to give 
additional friction resistance. 

One of the difficulties on a soil of this kind 
is that even after taking all these precautions con¬ 
siderable settlements are experienced. These set¬ 
tlements are not found to be damaging, provided 
the whole building settles at the same speed and 
the same amount. To ensure this It is necessary 
to proportion the carrying capacity of the back 
of the raft to its particular load, so that no portion 
shall tend to settle more than any other. This is 
effected by so distributing the piles as to pro¬ 
vide for each section of the raft exactly the addi¬ 
tional resistance required over and above what 
the soil itself will carry. It will be seen that in 
structures of this kind it is ju.st as dangerous to 
make one part of the raft too strong as to make 
another part too w^eak, because the part that is too 
strong would fail to settle with the rest and would 
then cause the structure to break its back. 

The safe pressure on the soil allowed by the 
Shanghai regulations is only 1,600 lbs. (about 
J ton) per sq. ft., and it is, 1 think, remarkable 
that with such a soil buildings of this magnitude 
can be erected at all. 

It is usual in the case of large buildings in 
Shanghai to estimate beforehand what the likely 
settlement will be and build the structure above 



FiC. 5-—Nw Ci-STOMS Hoitw, S|{ANGHAI. (Longitudinal Section) 



Flo. 6 .— New CtTroMs Hol’sb, SnANctiAi 
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its final level t>y this amount. In ihc case of the 
Hong Kong Bank and the CLirtered Bank, the 
ground floor was made at a level of 13 in, above 
the position where it w-as thought likely to come to 
rest, and temporary steps were erected from the 
street, which were removed one at a time as 
settlement proceeded. The aetual movement on 
the Hong Kong Bank tip till last summer was 
jpprosdmately 9 tn, to 10 in. 


^77 

the top level mth ground level. The portion 
between the walls is raised up above the ground 
Qo aa to form the ground floor and actually rests 
□n hard core ml led on to the mud to receive it. 
In this way the raft also forms the groimd floor, 
and so makes a conaiderable economy, and deep 
foundations below water-logged ground vvere 
entirely avoided. There lias been no settlement, 
in spite of the fact that heavy engines supplying 



Fig. II. —Reihfohcee Costurra Rast. MARLhCHiouGir Coujige Lal'nimiv 


I would like to refer to one or two special 
examples of small rafts which, in spite of their 
being small, have spedaJ points of interest. One of 
these ia represented by the rafts for the laimdry 
and power house at Marlborough College, for 
which Messrs. W. G. & H. A. Neviton were 
architects, (See Figs, ii, 12, 15 and 13a.) 

This is founded on very soft low-lying soil, 
and it waa desired to keep the ground floor 18 in. 
above the general level of the ground owing to 
the risk of floods. A raft foundation was used, the 
portion near the ivalls being about 9 in. thick and 

*-3 


both the College and the town with electric tight 
are founded on the raft and produce considerable 
vibration, 

A specially interesting raft was used in the 
Harrovr Alusic School. This structure, which was 
some 50 years old, was built on the side of a hill 
at Harrow- on yellnw day, which in Harrow is 
particularly treacherous. The budding was origin¬ 
ally built on brick tiers averaging 14 ft. to 16 ft. 
beloMr* ground floor, and spread on concrete piers 
averaging perhaps 5 ft. square. At the date when 
1 was interested in it, a year or two ago, settle- 
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ments in the building vrere so pronounced as to 
render it dangerous„ and the settlcmtnts were 
proceeding. Some repair work had been done a 
few years previously^ but had not stopped the 
scltiement. Calculations of the bearing pressure 
under the piers showed that these pressures, 
though only amounting to about ig tons per sq. 
ft., were more than the clay would resist nithout 
settlement, in spite of the depth of the pieis. 


down to only i,ioo lbs. per sq. ft.j which prac¬ 
tically any soil will resist without settlement* 
Leaving ralts now, 1 w^ould like to say a word 
in connection with concrete piles* Up till quite 
recently piles for carrjlng buildings were prac¬ 
tically alw^ays of timber* This material has all sorts 
of jidYantageSt but unfortunately one very snrinus 
drawback, viz., that even under favourable circum¬ 
stances it cannot be relied on for more than 100 



FlC, 13*—RciHFOitCED CONCRETE RaFT, MAaLBCmOUCH COLLBOE POWBH HOCSUI 


Underpinning would have been a very' hazardous 
and expensive operation, and 1 recommended the 
construction of a concrete raft only S in. thick 
to be constructed as a basement floor and chased 
into the exiatiug piers so that n-o further settle¬ 
ment could take place without taking the raft 
with it* (See Fig, 14,) Thb raft had to be con¬ 
structed at various levels owing to the slope 
of the ground, and was an inexpensive operation, 
and I am told that no further settlement has taken 
place* 

The effect of tlie raft was to reduce the pressure 


yearsj and where the timber is exposed to both 
air and water this period may be reduced to 
20 years or even less* 

It therefore has serious disadvantages in modem 
building construction, and though 1 understand 
timber piles were recently used in a very large 
and important building in London I cannot 
imagine that this will be the practice of the future, 

TTie life of reinforced concrete is a subject 
about ivhich there has been much a peculation 
and difference nf opinion, but 1 think the matter 
is fairly summed up as follows* 







































































































Fic. t}.—NlABiiioitot'cH Comecc Pou-u Holiui Ratt 
P hoto of reinforcement before concretinR 



Fio. loA.—M aklboiiouch CoixtCT Ijti'NiHiv Ratt 
Photo of leinfbrcemrnt before concreting 
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Wc have little actual experience of reinforced 
concrete of more than 30 years, but such as we 
have goes to show that with certain reservations 
it is as good to-day as it was the day it was made. 
These reservations are as follows ;— 

(1) WTicre the cover of concrete is inadequate 
in tluckness or where the concrete has been of 
faulty materials or gauged with insufficient cement, 
or where the concrete has been broken away by 
mechanical injury or was imperfect from the first. 


has the support of some architects, though it 
necessarily puts the designer in the uncomfortable 
position of having to skin the design to the bone 
or lose the job to a lowcrer tenderer- Reinforced 
concrete is really the worst material for such 
treatment, because the difference between a 
design with adequate protection and one with¬ 
out, which may represent perhaps only 5 per cent, 
in cost, may mean the difference between 20 and 
100 years in the life. 



Fio. 14.— IIaiuiuw Momc Schooi., Reinfo«c«u CoNcmen Ratt 


owing to carelessness in concreting, corrosion has 
set up. 

(2) Reinforced concrete seems to stand fresh 
water perfectly, but suffers deterioration in sea¬ 
water and water in boggy or peaty land containing 
organic acids unless special precautions are taken. 
The use of reinforced concrete has suffered, 
and will suffer, from the insane system of com¬ 
petitive and commercialised, as opposed to pro¬ 
fessional, designing which, strangely enough, still 


Nevertheless, the writer is quite convinced, both 
from theoretical considerations and from the evi¬ 
dence of the oldest structures that we have, that 
where the design and execution are the best of their 
respective kinds, then reinforced concrete in ordin¬ 
ary' situations is the most lasting material which we 
have, with the possible exception of the best stone¬ 
work and brickwork, the exclusive use of w'hich is 
generally impossible in modem secular buildings 
owing to the excessive space which they demand. 
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In the ease of concrete piles, we have an excellent 
application of reinforced concrete where it pro¬ 
bably has no equal. One of its objections until 
quite recently was the length of time which it takes 
to harden suiheientiy to stand driving. This dis¬ 
advantage has recently been practically obviated 
by the great advances made in the manufacture of 
cement. Not only has there been a gradual but 
marked improvement in ordinary’ cement over the 
last 20 years, but remarkable advances in the last 
year or so are still more noteworthy. 

While the current British Standard Specification 
for cement still specifies 200 lbs. per sq. in. as 
the minimum tensile strength of 3 to 1 briquettes 
at the age of 7 days, it is now no uncommon 
thing to get samples of cement giving 350 up to 
450 lbs. per sq. in. Early in December 1 received 
a sample which on test gave 548 lbs. per sq. in. 

The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
have recently brought out a new rapid hardening 
Portland cement which I had the opportunity of 
testing quite recently in which the tensile tests gave 

312 lb«. per sq. inch in t day. 

5*6 „ „ „ a day». 

S»3 «t »• M 3 •• 

611 „ 5 

,, I. ,t 7 •• 

The corresponding crushing stress showed the 
same advances over ordinary cement. It will be 
seen that this cement attains a greater strength 
in one day than the British Standard Specification 
would require as a minimum in 28 days. Six to i 
concrete made with this same cement gave the 
following stress in crushing;— 

1 day, 1.750 lbs. per sq. inch. 

2 day*. 2,910 „ 

3 .. 3353 

5 •• 4.1^4® n •• 

7 H 5.360 .. „ 

28 „ 6,810 „ „ 

The effect of this is to give us the strength 
in one or two days which we were previously 
satisfied to get at the end of 28 days, and the effect 
of this on reinforced concrete work is obvious. 

Another recent cement of special quick-harden¬ 
ing properties is the so-called aluminous cement 
imported from France, in which 6 to i concrete 
has given the following tests :— 

2 days, 5.330 Iba. per aq. inch. 

3 *• 6,030 ,, 

7 „ 8.240 „ 

These results arc slightly higher even than the 
quick-hardening ferro crete, but the aluminous 
cement is also considerably more expensive. 


Compare these wnth ordinary concrete where a 
strength of about 2,000 lb. per sq. inch in 28 days 
is quite normal and it will be realised what tremen¬ 
dous advance has recently been made. The 
advantage of this was recently taken by the Author 
in a small work of considerable interest. 

The foundations of Marlborough Hall were 
found to be settling when the structure was nearing 
completion and on examination it w'as found that 
cracks in the w^lls were opening and accurate levels 
indicated that considerable settlement was stiU 
taking place, an inch of settlement being recorded 
in a fortnight. 

The ground here is water-logged immediately 
below' the foundations so that underpinning w’ould 
have presented verv' great difficulties. It w’as also 
considered that to withdraw the w'ater by pumping 
from the foundations it w’as desired to underpin 
w'ould have produced a dangerous situation. 

The matter was dealt with by driving trestles 
consisting of two piles, one of which was driven 
as near to the foundation as possible and the other 
about 10 feet a 3 vay (See Fig. 15). Two 16 by 6 
steel joists were then fixed to the tops of the piles, 
overhanging the nearest one so as to pick up the 
foundation. The nearer pile of course is then in 
compression and the outer pile acts as a tie to hold 
the end of the lever down. These piles ought 
obviously to be lasting as the safety' of the structure 
would depend on them, and it was not considered 
that timber would be suitable for this purpose as 
the top of the timber piles would be alternately 
exposed to air and w'ater, depending on the level of 
the river. 

Concrete piles were the ideal thing, but it was 
clear that we could not w'uit two months for the 
concrete piles to be made, matured and driven as 
the scttlcmenl in the interval w'ould have endan¬ 
gered the building, .\ctually the concrete piles 
were made with the new aluminous cement and 
w'erc successfully driven when they w'crc two days 
old. They were driven with a 2-ton monkey w'ith 
a 3-fcet drop to a set of about ^ inch per blow. 
The steel cantilevers w’cre then bolted down to 
them by straps and bolts through holes which had 
been prc%*iously cast in the piles to receive them 
and the joists with their straps and bolts were then 
cased in concrete to protect them from corrosion. 

This has been entirely successful, and no move¬ 
ment has occurred since, and the work was done at 
a very moderate cost considering the circumstances. 
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Wliile on the subject of concrete piles it is 
perhaps interesting to mention that there arc in 
existence about ten formulas for determining the 
safe carrying capacity of a pile from the weight of 
the monkey, its drop and the final set per blow. 
Thssc formulas all give greatly differing results and 
I hive known cases where these results have 
diifered as much as from 20 tons to 140 tons. It 
is clear they arc all quite unreliable and indeed they' 
all fail to take into account some of the important 


duces on these piles a set of somewhere between 
J to I inch per blow. 

.An interesting test was made on some of these 
piles by IcaWng them fur a month or so and then 
applying the same blow's to a pile as had produced 
I inch set per blow during driving. The effect 
of 20 blowrs on the pile w'as nil and the pile abso¬ 
lutely refused to drive after a period of rest. This 
taking up depends very’ much on the nature of 
the soil and is accounted for as follows ; 


Fic. 15—Cuujcs Memokial Hall 



factors on which the carrying capacity of the pile 
depends ; one of these, perhaps the mf)st important 
one, is the “ taking up ’* as it is called, when the 
pile is allowed to rest after driving. 

, 'Ehc Menin Gate in Ypres for which Sir Reginald 
Blomfield is the architect has foundations con¬ 
sisting of roughly 25 feet of quicksand with blue 
clay below. The foundation consists of about 
500 fcrro-concrele piles 40 feet long extending 
through the quicksand and roughly 15 feet into 
blue clay. A 3-ton monkey dropped 3 feet pro- 


VVhen the pile is first driven the soil imme¬ 
diately surrounding it has its cohesion shattered by 
the vibration of driving and therefore driving 
proceeds comparatively easily. After a period of 
rest the soil is pressed against the pile owing to 
the hydrostatic pressure existing in the soil and 
this cohesion is gradually built up again. In other 
w'ords, the pile sticks to the clay or surrounding 
earth and this cohesion has to be broken dow’n 
before further movement of the pile will take place. 
The w'hole of this cohesion is available for sup- 
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porting the pile and is ^ very' large clcmctit of the 
total resistance. This additional cohesion or 

take-up ” is greatest for blue clay and least for 
dry sand^ and therefore any pik formula which fails 
to take into account the nature uf the materidi 
rhraugh which the pile is driving can obviously 
only be misleading. 

d’he writer has found it much better to pre¬ 
determine the length of a pile and its carrying 
capacity from a considerarion of the skin friction or 


can be driven auflicicntly to make a water-tight 
joints then a second good tnethod is to drive fiheet 
steel piles all round the foundation and a few feet 
into the stiff clay at the bottom* when the excavation 
can he removed* and concrete placed in the ordi¬ 
nary way* 

Of the various sections of piles used, that 
designed by the British Steel Piling Co.j which ia 
shown jn Fig. i6, is the best for most purposes* 

The locking arrangement gives great security 



Cohesion between the pik and the soil* w'hic hwit h 
a little experience can be estimated for various 
soils with considerable accuracy. Where time 
allows* an actual loading test of a group of 4 piles 
is highly desirable on important structures, and is 
the only reliable criterion of their carrying capacit)'* 

Where it is desired to carry foundations dowti 
through a waterlogged soil there are in general three 
good methods. The first is by using hearing piles 
a$ already described* 

If the Foundation at the hottam consists of clay 
or other imperv'ioua material into which steel piles 


against the piles springing apart during driving; 
and the lung passage in the joint for any water to 
leak through reduces any leakage to a rainimuTn. 

Such piles are being used successfully for the 
foundations of Courtaulda* new building in St. 
MartinV-le-Grand and are proving entirely sue* 
cessful. 

Where, hmvever, the foundation is rocky and a 
water-tight Joint cannot he made by sheet piles, 
then caissuini generally provide the b^t solution. 
A caisson consists of a box comp^S either of 
steel plates nr of reinforced concrete, which is 
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gradually sunk into the ground by weighting it. 
‘rhe caisson has a cutting edge at the bottom and a 
horizontal diaphragm some S feet above the cutting 
edge. Access to the working chamber below the 


up to the top In sidps through thealr-Iocklng tubes. 
As the caisson sinks additional sections are buijv 
on to it on top* When the rock is reached its 
surface is cleaned up^ and concrete Is then placed 





P r --——/VC. /T 

Buck Obtaining Wau. suvKwrtD sr Rzcntorced Conckste BuTmESE 


diaphragm is obtained through tubes extending 
from the diaphragm to the top and provided with 
air-locking arrangements. Men arc lowered down 
into the working chamber,, from which water is 
excluded by means of compressed air. The soil is 
then dug out from under the cutting edge, and sent 


from above so as to completely fill both the working 
chamber and the space above It. 

The Federal Reserve Bank in New York had its 
outer walls constructed of reinforced concrete 
caissons in this manner, the caissons being 30 feet 
Jong and 8 feet wide. 
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A special feature iti ctmrtectitiii with tliis work 
19 that the caissons were lowered down TOO feet on 
to rockj although the site is bounded bv narrow 
streets tvith tall and heavy baildiug^ on the other 
side, which w*erc not disturbed or underpinned 
during these operations. 

In condusiuii 1 would Qke to refer briefly to a 
special application of reinforced cunorcte to the 
strengthening of a brick retaining wall^ a drawing 
of w'hich. will be shown. 

A large site had been excavated to a depth of 
30 feet approximately, and the surrounding earth, 
together w-ith the buildings upon it, was being 
retained by means of a brick wall 3 feet in thick ness. 
At the time when the author was called in the w^all 
w^as shenving signs of overturning owing to the 
pressure of earth behind it. It was immediately 
shored to render it safe, and subsequently has been 
strengthened in a manner which will he deaeribcd.. 

In connection with ifiia work the .Author formed 
his opinion, after an examination tif the soil, oJ the 
presBiirc on the back of the wall, but desired, for 
several reasons, to have a check of these pressures 
if possible, and it was.found that the trench for the 
retaining wall was strutted across by means of 
horizontal dmber struts 7 tcct apart in both direc¬ 
tions, the sectional area of the struts varying 
heiw'ecn 7 inches square and inches square. 

This, of course, w^as on those portions of the wall 
where the dumpling had not yet been removed, 
and w'here the struts were still resisting the full 
horizontal pressure corresponding to their par¬ 
ticular depth. It was noticed tlrat the struts had 
indented themselves to a considerable distance 
into the horizontal timber wnlingst, and this sug¬ 
gested the means of checking the earth pressure. 
A particular strut half-way down the wall wtis found 
to be inches square, and the indention to the 
horizontal limber, which amounted to about I inch, 
W'as measured, A similar strut and a similar piece 
of waling were then tested in a testing machine, 
and it was found that a pressure of about sS.ooo Ifa. 
was required to produce the same indention of the 
strut into the waling* 


Having regard to the fact that these struts were 
7 feet apart in both directions, it was possible to 
check back and calculate that the earth pressure at 
this, depth miist be of the order of 2S,OGO-irj|.g 
=;570 lb. per square fool. The calculated pressure 
at that depth by the author’s assumed pressure 
curve came to 630 lb. per square foot, w'hich w*aa 
considered to be in dose agreement. 

This was considered of sulhcicnt Interest by the 
author to be recorded, because it is not often that 
we have opportunities of checking the pressures 
for w^hich retaining walls need to he designed. 

As a matter of interest Fig. 17 Is added, showing 
how the walls ^vere actually strengthened, A rein¬ 
forced concrete buttress of rather peculiar design 
was constructed against the inside of the wall at 
intiin'als and efliciently bonded to the existing 
brick wTtns, Its effect is to increase the leverage 
of the weight of the wall from about i fool to about 
15 feet, and is therefore, obviously, extremely 
effective in supporting the wall against any ten- 
tency to overturn. 

It will be readily appreciated how extremely 
ecotitimica! this method of strengliiening the wall 
was as compared, for example, with the construc¬ 
tion, of a continuous reinforced concrete w'all inside 
the brick one. 

From the point of view of obstruction, the ar¬ 
rangement adopted also proved to be peculiarly 
convement, as these buttresses could be placed in 
certain recesses in the brick wall. 

It will be noticed that the buttresses arc heavily 
reinforced, as might be expected, as the pressure 
on a Gunsiderahle width of wall w^as being resisted 
by a buttress only 4 feet wide, and it was necessary' 
to reduce the dimensions to an absolute minimum 
with a view to causing as little obstruction as 
possible. 

Actually the composlle W'all consisting uf I lie 
ferro-concretc buttress with the brtekivall between 
the buttress is no more expensive than the most 
economical type of brick or reinforced concrete 
retaining ivall which Would be safe to resist the 
actual pressures experienced* 


{Thf tefikh Dr. Faber’s Paper ttriP he published m the next ifiue of the JoitruiiL) 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral 

BY WILIJAM DUNN [i^.] 

Late CosstJLTtNG Iingineeh for Reinforced Concrete CoNsniL-iTrJON to HM. Office of WoHits 


T he momijiK papprv of 31 E>ti£iLmbcr 1914 published 
41 report mnd^ by die Conumasitm appoinicd hy die 
l>t:an and Chuptcr to advise upon the condition of 
the Dome und its supportB. I have jfivco a conAidenibls: 
Hnaount of attention and study to St. Paul’s Cathcdfal, 
and I find cnyselfso much at variance vrith the conclij- 
BiorkB of the Cuinmiissicin that I wouEd like to put tny otvn 
opinions forward for whtit they Jirt worth. 

AnjHcty an the part of daoBe responsible for St. Paul ‘a 
C athedral ia oo rtew thinp. This mnidety of late years has 
Centred round the supports of rhe Dome—the of the 

piers—which bc^n to fail under the jrreai ptesnurc before 
the Dome was Snished. Repatr? w'ere begun to these in 
Wren’s IifcSmc» and were continued hy Flitcroft and 
Robert Milne during the eighteenth century. 

Facing stones were cracked, and vi^hat ia called '* V«i‘ 
ecritig " was resorted to—the face of cracked atones 
wa-s cut back for » few inches and a new stone facing 
put to cover Up the fjtiiurv of the atone behind. 

Subsequent surveyors of Sl Piud'a (Prof. Cocketcll. 
Mr. Penrose and Mr, Scunarti Clarke) were aware that 
the picra wen? m an utuiound condition, but nothing 
WHS done by them in the way of actual repair, though 
Mr Somers Clarke carried out considerable repairs to 
other parti of the structure. 

Jt WB5 not until Mr. Mervyn Macartney's appointment 
a* auccesaor in the surveyoishlp to Mr. Somers Clarke 
in tiyob that ihe matter waa again seriously taken, up. 
He became alarmed at the corKiitioTi of the piers, and 
flt his sugj^tfon a Commiaision nf Enquiry, consiRting qf 
Sir Aston Webb, Afessrs. CoUcutt, Belcher and Macartney 
—oil Architects—was called together in 1907. Their 
report is an Lnicresting dneument, showing that the 
Commission explored v.iriouB p(;gsibTe causes of faJure, 
hut kept off the very' obvious one af the inherent weakncaa 
of the piers under the Dome, 

1 -ct ua quote a few Beaiences from their report — 

" The topmost stone of the dome was laid in 1710, 
the date usually taken av marking the completion of 
the buildiug, though much work wftR ft til I going on within 
and without, and much was left utidone. 

" But before this date, in I>eccmber 1709, on entry 
in the Cathedral pay-book records 'tmrkdone in repairing 
daw* OCnogioned hy the pressure, making gOfid such 
stones w could be left remaining with lead and piaster, 
being the eight Leggs of the Dome and in the inatde of 
the East-W X., and South cmis. being Bbove 1,500 foot 
in perifery/ This repairing continues In the two rnonth^ 
following. Similar entries are found during the hrst 
six mantha of where one nf the legs of the Dome 

is mentioned as having been repaired with ’ tUFI of 
Ftmiand atone/ and again in 177a, when repair* to thr 
South-Elast leg of the Dome are specified, tine of 
Wren^t originiiil dmwingB iti the Cathedral Library is 
a qnortcr plan of the Dome area on which the great 
f^outh-eaftt pier is noted as ' the peer which ha!i Ivccn 


repaired * and the work waa done by Edward Strong, 
who succeeded hiB father and uncle 06 Clerk of Works.” 

This Commissjan devotes r[ii>st of its repcirt to con- 
eidemrion. of the settlenient of the ground irtmi v'arious 
causes, and seems to consider all the trouble had arisen 
from that settlement. They come to the coUcluaion 
*' that the fractures then found were of long standing, 
and did not give ground for Rpccial amricry.*' “ We have 
seen no evidence of crushifi(; hs a result of the vsjioijs 
selTlcmcnts.”' 

They, however, had in another paragraph of their 
report noted " that the fteitlemcnts of the ^bric which 
occuTTcd during the building of the ehurch, and par- 
ricolarly the dome, have continued in sonie degree to 
rhe present day.’^ 

This Commission concluded that there ia no im¬ 
mediate necessity' for any extensive remedial measures 
To he undettuJkcrL.” 

Their report finishes with a eulogtum on Bir 
ChTTStopher Wren 

“ In concluBfun Wc nlUfit pflV a trihute In the wonderful 
constnictive ability of Sir Christopher Wren. That a 
building of the magnitude and weight of St. Paul> 
should have survived thcaliered condiriongqf thcjoibsoil 
without more serious damage is an eridence of his 
masterly skill and ingenuity, for hfl provided against 
c^'cry danger known to his time." 

Nothing is said—posalbly because they knew nothing; 
of the interior of the piers, or because they were misled 
by a statement in the Part^ntutia ^—of any original weak 
iCOn6tnj irtioTl in the legs of the Dome. 11 ere is that fttate- 
ruent, quoted in the Cominkslun’s report 

The huge and massive pillars of the Dome {which 
is one hundred and eight feet in diameter within the 
w'fllls) brought to the same bright, tAfi work Leirtg fotally 
wroii^hf of large f^nrtlatid stone,** 

.Ae we shall aee, this was a very misleading statement. 

.After this report was received, nothing was done until 
Sir Francis Fox, an eminent cmrinccr who had, one 
might njy, Specialised in caihedml repairs, wb. 6 introduced 
by Canon Alexander. Sir Francis tonk an exceetliiigly 
grave view of the condition of things, nrd accordingly 
ij second Cnmmlftsioti waa fonvurd in t^tj., conBlsting of 
Sir Kranai himself arid Alessrs. Darreen, l>avigon, 
CuiOe and Macartney ; the last tn'o being urchitectu 
and the others enginrera. 

This Commission failed to agree and presented a 
majority and a minority report. The former, signed by 
Sir Francis Fox, Macartney and Davisoti, foumJ that 

the piers of the dome were in a more or less unsound 
condition so ihat some of the stones are ovenveighictl 
and have crocked.'" They considered ** the state of 
affairs too serinug to allow of delay and recommended 
the grouting up of the mam pip4T> and mflsnnry generally 
and as a measure of safety, the shoring up of the arches of 
ihe Dome, and the strutting of the piers. The minority 
report, signed by Carftr and Darwen, contradicted many 
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of the atatemurntB made by the majority ; Ijiii 

named ^ntlrmen cOinplifi ned thut Lhe Tienixssary lime 
and facilities hud noc been given for a careful examination 
of the Htmeture uid that a properly cuiifildrrtd jrcnm- 
rnendiition could not be yiven. 

After the receipt of these twD re porta, the Archhiahnp 
of Ciinterbuty' and others requested Messrs, Carfie 
and Macartney to undertake a more thorough invest! gall on. 
After they had done so, Mr. CarfJe took a more sfliioue 
vievT of things and agreed with Mr. Muimrtrtcy upon 
ccrtiiin works of repair which the aurt eyor subsequently 
carried out to the two ^uth transept piers. 

Mcntiwhilt! certain grouting experiinenta had 3>eeii 
tiiude on one of the Crypt picfn, but these were not 
altogether Eatisfactnry* the cement becoming air-locked 
and refusing to go in. 

Sir Francis Fox, finding that hia recommendations 
were not being carried out, and no doubt moved thcrciD 
by a high sense of public duty\ wrote to the King''s 
Private Secretary Jn igil stating thut the building 
unsafe : and this resulted in the calling tngether of yet 
another'—the Uiird—Commission in iqai. Tltia con- 
lialcd of Sir Aston Wehh, an architect, and three 
engineers, Messrs. Humphneya, Mott and "rrcnch, 
eminent ill their profession IS municipal, tube and other 
railway engineers, ^li. Macartney having also a seat on 
the Board, s-h the phrsKe gqes^. 

The quealjon at isaiie being ■ sdentific and not an 
artistic matter^ no one will find fault with those w'hn 
fine not overborne by groat riamcfi, but in the true sclcntilic 
spirit qitcstimi all things. Without that spirit, wc should 
have made no advance on the classical mechanics of 
Xewton or the geometry of Eudid. Even in this 
controversy hj; to St. Paul’s there has been too much 
deference paid to Sir Christopher TiVren liimself. Great 
architect and great scientist as he was, be was without 
the nccumillDtrd Mpericricc of the fast two ecru tines, 
without our instruments for testing miiterials, or our 
long records ; and w'e can no more blojiie him for not 
being abreast of modem methods than we can blame 
his great cootempomry, Newton, for not anticipating 
Einstein. All kintL of secondary causes were suggested 
and debated before we could admit that WrtO—the 
glory of EnglUh srchitcctnrc—could have built his piers 
which carry the Dotmc in a way w'hicji the speculating 
builder of our ow^n times would -■jhrinJt from. Yet such 
is thp case, ITie drainage of the auhsoil, the consmicEion 
of GewcTDi, the scttlcmentB of the building, the vibration 
of motor trflffu::, and the actian of the sun, all poHibly 
and probably contributing to the result, were discussed 
before the main and sufficient cause was even whis|'iered ; 
that the piers were loo weak to bear the load upon 
them. 

'Fhc Cathedtal accounts, a* we have nhow'ti, indicate 
thia clearly enough. Hut through the intcneninE yearn 
all concerned, down to those Comniisaions, sermed 
under the spell nf Wren's name, and to have hopied 
against hope that because the work had stiwjd bo long a 
little patchint; up would, enable it to stand for as long again 
—a& if a lillie patching up would enable ub to prolong 
the life of a man of seventy to one hundred and forty 
years. 


We know beyond nny doubt that thcM piers are iiJ>jt 

ifitiiliy wrought of forjje Fortlattd ttoue ; on the con¬ 
trary the square Pnrtland stone we sec is but u thin 
badly hoi It shell enclosing a cnee, or hearting, of stone 
debris of various kinds^Portland, Kentish nig» purbetk 
tnafblE, indurated chalk, etc., much of which was got 
from the ruins of the older church destroyed m the 
Great Firer—and all mibcddcd in lime mortar. 

Sir Francis Fox, in hts Reminiscences '* (if the 
present writer's tnetnory ta coirettj cumpiired the piers to 
a box in which a child has thrown his toys in disorder. 
This hearting, in fad, is like a very badly made concrete in 
which the Aggregate of stone ia not graded into the proper 
siicTi, luid the weakest cementing mutEer has been used. 
Even the projecting foimihiiiioiu or footings arc nf this 
same wcnk, imcoucBed rubble or concrete, with h dun 
deceptive casing of stone. When the fim CouimissJon 
says in itn repcirt of n/orj that they " found the footings 
were Formed of three twelve-inch courses of stone slabs 
they W'ere aadly mistaken. 

We have no tvsts of w'hat this material—this hearting 
which forms ihemnin body of the piere—enu'd safely hear, 
for the BiniplL- reason that 00 one would to-day propose 
such a method of confjtruction for any w'eight-carrying 
atrucrturc. 

ExaminnLLOFis of this hearting with its Ikne mortar in 
sotnetimei CKcesaiie thit'kneBs makes one doubt if the 
proper safe load should esoeed five tons per square foot, 
such as wc would put on tnodc'mtely well-built brick 
piers. Certainly it would nut be as great as the jnaiiimjiTi 
load permitted by law on blue brick:^ in ecmrnt mortar, 
which Ih. 11 tons &q. ft. 

Yet these piers at the level of the nave floor have to 
Biistam an average load os'er their whole sectional area of 
more than 15 tons per sq. ft. This is the load due to 
the weights of the superstructure alone—accurately deter¬ 
mined by Mr. Drawer in. iqi.4—and is on the most 
fai-aurable assumption that it is uniformly distribuicd 
oik'er all the area of the pien. we shsU see, the actual 
intensiti' of the loading very greatly exceeds this figure, 
w'hich takea no account of the effect of wind, or of ibr 
unequal distribution of th'e loading. 

VVe must nemember that Sir Christopher Wren had vety 
little experienee m building when he was cniiusted with 
thi.>; great work, and that the mediaeviil custom of building 
piers waa to fill in behind the stone facing with imcourscd 
rubble. It would also seem, both from his drawinii^ still 
extant and ftoio the work itself, chat the final dimensions 
and arrangements of the dome were not atnolutely fixed 
before the work was sterted. 

Now this core- or hcartmg being so ’weak, it was nbo 
miich more easily compressed by a load than the Portland 
stone casing, which varies in thtekness from something 
IvBB than a foot upwards. It follows tliat ■ much greater 
Sfitcnxit^' of load—a much greater load per square foot—ia 
inked by tbc tc 58 compressible atenne. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney ha* for the first time shown tis 
by a mcdel and by drawings the extraordimirily intricate 
CunEittuctian employed by Wren in the dome, the dtum, 
and pierfi supporting it. Until these were prepared it 
waa almost imprussihle for anyone—hnwicvTT skilled—to 
understand the relation of the parts or the vurtoua devices 
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employed to distibute ihe luadin^ on the piers and artJirt, 
Aa it Ehis is such dint It the itkill of man to 

determint the eJtaet distribution of the LdaiL^ Structutca 
in etetrl with 3 few redutnLant members ate simple probltnii 
cumpqred to what this presents, 

Fortimatcly we are not left to caJeuEatinn entirely to 
hnd what is the intetuity tiF srresng in the most important 
parts % nor is it necessary here to dtaeuis the exact inten¬ 
sity of tJve stresses* 

It ia quite sufTident to olTsertc in the work itself* that 
ihcsc Pi nesses sre too much for the- m arena] and con¬ 
struction. 'rhe heam'ng of thi* lime concnctt has bes^n 
split up by cracks, chicHy verncaU and the stone facing or 
siicJI has been b token in many planes ; thr stones cracking 
and lajTjc parts spalling off. This* be it Ternembercd, in 
not altogether a new thing, only occurring after the build¬ 
ing of difep iewera or the udinmt of motor rmffic. It 
begmi BA soon as the docne waa up, and that it is still going 
on» gradinilly failing, is shown by the fractures of the 
Btone rasing^ which fractutes hit in some cases clean imd 
quite new. 

It needs no intricaity of abstruse calLulaiiuiii, no emt- 
ticDcc in the profeSiiion of engineering, to draw the plain 
deduction, that the picra are too weak. 

N'ow, elTorts have been directed to atrengihcn the piers 
hy the uhc nf the grouting machine—a tnachinc which 
forces liquid ccmciiJ into the cnink.i, und in suitable 
caeca has been successful in so strengthening old ^Yalls and 
plLLora thiir they last for yeati ofterwarda. 

Unfortunately, cA.-periTne.ntB with the piers of St, P 8 ul’'s 
in that manner have oot been ttueccuBful, Oavlo^ tn the 
quantity of lime mnmir, plaster of Paris^ etc,* aoluhle in 
waterj it is not passible to drench the cracks thoroughly 
before the injection nf cement grnuf, A\hich drcnehEtig is, 
if nnt an csaential, at least a very dtiitablc, preliminary 
operetion. Thm the condition of the piers is such that 
it ia not possible to uit.e any great preaauns to force in this 
grout. In the crypt* too gre^t a pTcasurt w-aa tmed, with 
the TTnult that a part of the stone casing was diaplaocd, ^ 
that the grouting had to be stopped and the presaute 
Tuduccd. .‘Vn cTccBS of pre-FSUTr In the gnouringapplied to 
the umin piers chose the naA-e flooni, where the failures are 
so eyident, mighr easily result in an appiUling disaster. 
So the pre^turc to be used must he kept aufScietitly low. 
Under this Ijiat Commission the process of grouting was 
applied to one of the pie m under the dome : no newthing, 
as it tv-DH being carried out by the aur\"eyar when the Com¬ 
mission wflH formed three years ago. 

But whflt WTis the rrault ? 'llic proper course would be 
10 cat open the pisTj and to ascertain bow fsr the grout had 
pone trated. Wo are not told in the report if this was donc- 
If the cement was not found close to the surface. Is it 
likely that h would be found in the middle at a distance of 
five feel badk ? 

But suppose that the cement grout has penetrated 
everywhere and filled up all cracks'—a targe supposition. 


What then : We have still a pier wiih a henrring of 
irregular stone in lime mortar, split up into irregutar 
large and small paxtii by cmcks filled up with cement grout* 
Unless the stono casing ia tiiking all the load, the hori- 
zuntal cracks mU3t be small ; the main cmcks being ver¬ 
tical and splitting up the piers mto separate c^alumns^ the 
cement in these can have little adhefiirm to the lime and 
stone faces. It ia 1 here fore difiiculL to see- how the grout 
can alter the strength of the hearting ; to the present 
writer it Bccrrts impossible. 

Let ua now Suppose—another large suppnciisitiua— 
that the hearting is strengthened very' matcrlBliy. How 
wfd this affect the stone casing, which ahawa the nvpr- 
siress. in it by breaking and spring ? It could only ido 
so by being put under such a pressure as to increase its 
length, just as a screw-jaek relieves prcBsiire on Bupports 
W'hen the jack is screwed up. But it is evidenr tliai this 
pressure cannot be applied, and the dongeious itresa in 
the casing must recnain 

h ia suggested that after the grouting L finished the 
broken atanca Bhould be cut out and replaced by sound 
stones. When □ broken stone is cut out, there ia inevit¬ 
ably tm increased load on the remaining stones, When 
the new tEtonc is put in, it is not put in under the pressure 
which broke the stone it repTacBa, ao that for rvery stone 
wc replace we get* not a less, but a greater preasure in thr 
temaining part of the csslng. 

It is no iiew' thing to have htiil dings come down after 
centuries of existence. The towera of Chithester ujid 
Seville, the CampAnllti At Venice* w'erc not new buildings, 
and all evidence points to Bn incrcBsing failure here. 
Have wc not Sir Ftruichi Fox’s uplnlim ob to thr dangrr, 
and Sir Aston Webb’s in an Interview given to an evenirig 
paper lately f 

The writer believes any such remedieB bb gnjuting 
ujid replacing stones are quite inudequute^palliatlvcs ai 
bcBt—and can only gireti very dangerous-and unwarmnted 
confidence. To him it seems that the piers should be 
rebuilt with proper material cajpnhic qf carrying the Inud ; 
lihould be In fact reconatrucicd a& described in the |Wm- 
folio, " the worir being totally wrought of large Portland 
stonr*^' It would* unfartunately, be a difficult and daLcnte 
operation* hut if it a a beyond the skill of our constructorB, 
be they architects, mgincets, or buUdeni* It wugld appear 
that we must either face the entire reconstruction of the 
dome and thr piers* or wait until the whole collapses. 

The tiilrd Commlsaiun tTport canirmplotca an expendi-’ 
turc of seme £ iso,000 to £140,000 in the fond belief that 
hy grouting and rrplscing btokrn stone fadrsg, the piers 
may have a tiew lease of life* They leave to others the 
real task which will ha ve to be faced* To my mind It 
BcrmB n waste nf money tn the first ptact:* and a wrioua 
doniper in the srcond, to follmv this policy* Better $pend 
the money on shoring and eentering the arches as recom¬ 
mended by the Second Commission - if this waa necessary 
then it is more so now-. 
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The Wren Society* 

TJiE socjirrv's eirst annuat publication 


BY SIR REGINyVLD 

T HElifflit volume oi' the ’^V'rcn Sixicty^ edited by 
Messrs* Bokon and Hendry, deals with VV"ren's 
drawing in the All Sends’ Library, or rather 
vi ith -A snulJ ^election i>f them, iniiluding Wren's designs 
for St. Paurs, made l>efore the fire, the accepted 
“ Warrant ” design, and studies and drawings of St* 
PanPs made during execution* The volume is admirable 
in rorni,the reproductions arc excellent, except those of 
tlie pencil drauinga, and the brief introductory note is 
scholarly and ret fee nt, almost too rcticenE, for the 
volume leav-es us much where wc were in regard to 
nur knowledge of T.Yren* Fetv of the drawings are in 
the All Souls' collection signed by Wren, and those 
thai are, being geotnetricaJ drawings* give one little 
idea of W'ren’s actual capacity as a draughtsman* The 
section of the pre-fire design* signed hj Wren, 1666* 
is well drawm, though the detad is dommonphtce, and 
indeed. s& on ifiiiccunite rccoUeclion of what Wren had 
seen in France the year before. The draughtsmanship 
nf the rtiodcl design (section) made in 1673 is feeble* 
though the deaigti itself is an immeasurable advance 
on the ihfifi design. There is no cridence to show 
that the beautiful drawing of a section of St, Peter's at 
Rome, and of tlic Duomo* Florence* or any of the free¬ 
hand designs, were made by Wren ; and my own 
impression, formed after a careful examination of the 
.All Soiila^ drawings some iwentj^-fivc years ago* was 
that, in fact* Wren was not a fine draughtsman, a.<i 
Inigo Jones and the greater Italians were* and that 
many of these drawings are nut by W^rcn at all, though 
they were probably rnade for him. The bent of Wren’s 
genius lay towards the conatructional side of architec¬ 
ture, and he probably left liis details to the excellent 
trade craft of his time. Cliarming as the results often 
were, they show little indi^'iduality beyond that of the 
pcrir>d, and I would suggest to the editors that a eom- 
parativc study of the draivings, with reference to draw¬ 
ings actually Signed hv Wren, would throw a useful 
light oa Wren's development as an artist* 

The other problem that still remains unsnived ii* 
how is it that Wren* who could conceive and carry 
through the magnificent building of St. Paul’s as we 
have it* could have produced* first, the hopeless dcsigu 
for the completion of old Bf. Paul’s {i66h). then the 
fine ** model " design in 1673. then the extraordinary 
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" Wiirranl " design, and should finally have turned his 
back on the lot and worked his iway through to the 
design as it ie ? Still further, one would hke to know¬ 
how Wren wjta able to shaite hiTrtself free of the 
" Warrant " design * which had Iwen f<»rrnjlly sane- 
tloncd as very artificial!, proper and uscfulJ/'^ 'fbe 
" model<ksigu is a mature design, fiir abler than the 
rather similar plan of J* JL ManRarta Church of the 
imridides, begun in 1680 ; and yet Wren nlJuvicd him¬ 
self to put for^vard the ” Warrant "design. Possibly he 
was overpow'ered by the clergy, who, with some reason, 
found the plan impracticable ; but this “nould not 
explain the dome and telescope steeple of the " War- 
rauc " design, which couid n ev e r h a v c be en. b u.t 11 as 
Wren designed it. It may have been suggested by a 
noble patron, blit the probable explanation is that, in 
spite of hia irnmetife ability* Wren, who had only taken 
up architeclure some ten years I’lefore* did not vet 
quite know where he was. His acti%'e* fertile bmin 
Rus still feeling its way* still trying to form some 
manner of hiii own* He had not yet reached that 
assured mastery of his art which a fciv more years of 
actual practice was to give him* Fortunately, St* 
Paul’s was long in building* and the delay i^ye Wren 
that breathing space that he ivOinlccL 

The various studies made during the execution of 
the work are of the greatest intertsi, because tliey show 
how Wren gradually developed his design from tenta¬ 
tive begtfinihgs, by constant scif-criticism and experi- 
menl ; and there can be littk reason to doubt that the 
Cathedral as we now have it is very much better than 
anything shown in the drawings. It is a proof, if it 
were needed* that the personal and individual touch of 
the arclutect is as essential in the art of building as that 
of the painter nr the sculptor in the arts of painti ng and 
of sculpture* 

The editors refer to another very important source 
im which they propose to draw for further material in 
regard to Kt, Faui's* They might also alloiv them¬ 
selves a mo're liberal text in exegetical criticiafirE. 
Elmes catalogue and remarks K'ant careful revision, 
and the most eloquent panegyric is useless in the 
absence of facts, '[’he best service that can be 
rendered to the greatest of English erchilecta is to 
ttHcerlain the facts of his career, and place them in 
thdr right relationship without fear or favour* 
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Reviews 

CONTKMPORARV JOURNALS. 

AMERICA. 

Artfiiteciurt, Sov*m\»r 1924 - '• 

interest in this sumptiotii American |oumaI. The *11101* 
by Mr. Eolgcr Johnson on *' Architectur*! Glimpses in Old 
Dalmatiii ’* is illustrated by excellent photojjraphs, which 
show the TMriety mnd interest of the work in the Eastern 
Adriatic. Of a very different type is the account, with 
photoRraphs and plana, of the ChicaRo Temple Buildin«, 
^is, it is claimed, is “ the embodiment of new thtnight tn 
modem Aurch architecture, a combination of office and 
church building.” Externally it « a buildinR of the usual 
sky-acraper type of about twenty storey* above the ground 
floor, vAich is desmied to shop fronU ; l>ut the whole ta 
surmounted by an elaborate Gothic spire. On the ground 
floor behind the shops the apace is demoted to a Urge audi¬ 
torium lavishly decorated in a free Perpendicular manner, 
and the vealibule and lobby have also an ecclesiastical char- 
acter. Tite upper pait of the buddinR i» intended for use as 
office*. A further section of the journal is devoted to the 
Congressional Country Club. Washington, D.C, 

The ArchitecturnI Forvm. November 19x4. Apartment 
Hotel Reference Number. This issue, which i* well illus¬ 
trated, deiU with every aspect, economic, comtiuctional, 
ifi^banical and decorative, of the modem apartnient hotel. 
These Kotda, which mav be termed super-service flats, are 
extremely luxurious and show many of the latest Ubour- 
sav-mg devicca. 

l>ccember issue. A good example of the American use 
of the Italian VilU atyle is to be seen in the illustration* of 
the New Arrowhead Inn. a restaurant de luxe recently ctm- 
plctcd juat outside New York. In complete contrast to the 
aimplicity and informality of this building is that described 
in the following article, dealing with the great Roosevelt 
Hotel, bv Geo. B. Poat and Son*. This great block, con- 
uining tome 1,100 rooms, is the first large new York hotel 
built since the Zoning Law, which necesaitat^ considerable 
setbacks in the upper part. 'Phe journal also includes weral 
Ulustratkini of .American domestic work, and a series of 
Renaissance doorways, chiefly from Genoa. 

The Ardutect. December 1924. This magazine contains 
many beautiful examples of domestic work. Among the 
larger buildings illustrated are the Federal Bank Building 
at Cleveland, showing a strong Florentine influence t and 
the American Radiator Building, New York, with its inteicsting 
and on the whole succes-sful attempt to bring remsnee into 
the modem aky-scraper. 

FRANCE. 

UArtJhUfture. 25 November 1924. 'Fhe two roost 
prominent articles in this number axe an accuunl by A. I.ouvet 
of the Intematumal Congres* on Architectural Educaticn, 
held in London in the summer, and the ipeech of Paul L^n, 
directeur de* Beaux Arta, made at the Conpes*. There is 
also an illustrated account of a \ 4 Ha at St. Adnen, near Rouen, 
a picturesque little building of brick and half-timber work, 
showing considerable ingenuity in planning. 

Issue of 10 December. 'I'he greater part of this ntrober is 
devoted to an article on the seventeenth AutumnJ Sat^. 
'I'he majority of the illuatratkma are of interior decorative 
work, but there ore alao drawing* of a proposed National 
.Academy of Fine Arta at Amsterdam, and of various tntaller 
buildings. A most exhaustive study, by M. Pillct, of the 
temple of Ammon at Kamak should prove of considerable 
interest to archaeologitts. 


L’Arthteeture I’n'Ott/e. This interesting quarterly puhll-> 
cation, which i* now starting rta second year, contains a collcc' 
tion of magnificent plates showing notable modem buildings, 
mainly European. The current number gives photographs, 
with deuils. of work in Paris and Aimterdam. and of a pro¬ 
posed aky-*cr*per for the Cbic^tgo Tribune. 

.SPALN. 

Arquiteeturu FjpaHota. This quarterly magazine is ar¬ 
ranged in parallel columns of English and Spanish, and is 
published with the special intention of interesting English- 
speaking peoples in Spanish architecture. The most important 
article is on decorative art in Toledo, that curious town where 
the East does indeed meet the West, but there are several 
plate* of contemporary competition work showing the hijdi 
quality of Spanish draughtsmanship. 

GERMAN. 

Wuimuth'iMonats Hffte fur Baukumt. No. 556. 1924. Con¬ 
siderable space is devoid to an illustrated article on alterations 
snd additions to existing buildings in Berlin, but a further 
snd possibly more interesting section is given up to engineering 
work. 'Phe illuatrstkms of the Rheinischc McUllwarm-und- 
Maschinenfahrik at Dflsscldorf-Derendorf are particularly 
interesting. 

M. Dicken's WHiNxrr. 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF rORTL.AND CEMENT. 
1824 1924. By A. C. Davis. {Conertir Publica- 
tiom, iJd.] 

The History of the Portland Cement Industry in 
all its varied phases, besides the interest which directly 
attaches to the development of one of the most import¬ 
ant of the many complicated ingredients of modem 
buildings, sen’es as a fairly accurate index to the change 
that has come over building methods in recent times. 
The Scientist, and particularly the Chemist, have come 
to play an important part in the preparation and testing 
of modern materials; and this comparatively recent 
development is nowhere better seen than in the growth 
of the Cement Industry. The volume now presented 
to the public seems therefore to l>e in no way out of 
place or uncalled for—setting forth, as it does, both 
the historical and scientific sides of the story arid 
comparing the standards and regulations in force in 
different countries to control the properties of the 
material supplied to the consumer. 

The aim has evidently l>cen to produce a complete 
treatise on the subject of Portland Cement which is 
probably at the height of its development, and a large 
measure of success has certairdy been attained. The 
impression produced, how'cvcr, in places is that the 
book has been written in somewhat piecemeal fashion, 
and the subsequent fusion of the component parts 
seems hardly sufficiently performed. A little fuller 
treatment of the subject of cement testing with 
illustrations of the apparatus employed might have 
added to the interest and value of the work ; but, gener¬ 
ally speaking, there is not much ground for adverse 
criticism of the book, which is, moreover, clearly 
printed and tastefully produced. 

John H. Markiia.m [F’.]. 
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The Late Sir William Emerson, Past President 

BY H. D. SEARLES-WOOD 


Sir WilHam Emerson, who died nn Decern- 
her, vf^ tine the great mid-V'ictorian Hrchitects 
who did flo much to establish the position of the 
Royal Institute of Bdtlah Architects in the nine¬ 
teenth century. He had a diRtin^iiihed career in 
India and in England, and lib dignified presence 
gave great distinction to the various offices he held 
in the Institute. 

Sir William Emerson was born in 1^43; at 
Whetstone, TVIiddlcscx ; he was a pupil of William 
Burges, A.R.A., and was educated at King's 
College, He went lu India in 1864, w^henhe was 
twenty-one years of age, and built several churches, 
the Bombay markets, and several other buildings. 
On his return to England he designed for the 
Government of India the Allahabad University, 
w'hich w'as carried out by the Royal Engineers- He 
aUn designed the cathedral for the Lucknow' Diocese 
and the Bhuwnugger Hospital,and designed a large 
palace for the late Maharajah of Bhownugger and 

BY MAURICE 

1 willingly respond to the Editor's request and in an 
informal personal W'ay write an additional obituary 
about otir late Pre&iden!, Sir William Emerson, for the 
Institute JotruNM.. While thus complying, it b my de¬ 
sire to avoid giving egotistic references on the 
one hand and enumerating on the other those 
particulars of his life and works which may be 
furiushcd by other friends. Sir Willium Emerson 
was knighted in 1902 and by thb title ]$■ familiar 
now to most of our memhers. He entered into uiy 
life when he was about twenty-five,therefore my senior 
by some sL* years. His offices were at No* i West- 
minjsier Chambers, then only recently erected. He 
had senxd rwo terms of pupiiitgc. First, with Haber' 
shon and Pile in UfcKimsbury Square, and secondly 
with William Burges In Buckingham Street, Adelpbi, 
before he coriiTiienced practice In Bombay. He im¬ 
mediately became very bu&y, having ioBuential enn- 
ncctiona in India, Hii first imiTortant undertaking 
consisted in erecting big premises for Messrs. Treacher, 
besides the Takhtsingji Hospital, Shavnagar, which 
was followed by the iVluir College and the University 
of Allahabad, as well as All Saints* Cathedral, Can- 
nington, near Allahabad. It will be remembered that 
his master,Wm, Bnrges, had some time before designed 
the School of Art at Ikiinbay, marked by his particular 


the Victoria Alemorial for India in Calcutta. In 
England he was architect of St, Mary*s Church, 
Brighton, and Hamilton House, Victoria Embank¬ 
ment. HLs design was placed first in the compe¬ 
tition for Liverpool Cathedral. 

Sir Williatn Emerson w^as elected Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British .Architects in 1S66 and 
Fellow in 1873. He was Hon. Secretary' from 1893- 
1899, and President from 1899-1902, He received 
the honour of knighthood in igoz- The follow ing 
is a lUt of the offices held by him in the Institute: — 

-Member of Council, 1886-1893 ; Chairman of 
the Board of Ex,iminerB, 1902-1905 ; Member nf 
the Art Standing Committee, 1886-1890 and 1903- 
1905 (Vice-Chairman 1903-4) ; Member of Prizes 
and Studcntsliips Committee, 1885-1893 and 1899- 
1911 ; Member of the Board of Professional 
Defence, 1904-5 T Aletnbcr of the Seventh Inter¬ 
national Congress of Architects (General Com- 
miitee), 1905-6. 

B, ADAMS [F.]. 

mediiuA'al mannerisms in the style by w'hich he became 
famous. Emerson, an ever true and devoted pupil, 
carefully adhered to this phaaeof French Gothic wnen 
at the outset of his career he built his chartniug little 
Church at Girgaum, near Bombay. 1 remember he 
was very proud of this building. The palace for the 
Alaharajah of Bhownugger followed later, in which 
Indipn fornis and precedents were ingeniously inter¬ 
mingled w'ith European mcdixt'afifTim. The detail 
drawings for some of these larger buildings were being 
worked out in my time as an improver In hjs office, 
which occurred before ray own Articles had expired 
owing to the sudden death of my master, llnrado 
Nebon Gonlty, of Brighton, His partner, Mr, John 
George Gibbins, F.R.l.B.A,, introduced me to Sir 
Vfllliaiu Emerson. 

The second Emeranniaji episode marking our long 
ncquaintaneeship occurTed in 1886, wffitn Sir , 4 rihur 
BSomfield, A.R.A,, Sir William Emerson and Arthur 
Cates signed my nomination papers for the Fellowship 
of the Institute. A rival journalist sought to prevent 
my election, but the attempt failed, as ail three of my 
Sponsors refused to budge and stood their ground, j 
have not alluded to this affair before jn print, and 
only mention the matter now' to show how true a 
friend I had jn Sir Wiliiam Emerson. 
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The third eircumstariue tu Ijc tLinwd ia disthiguiiS^hed 
by & ^^'iiler imeresT. It huppeneil in 1902^ At the time 
nf Sir William Emei^fjCLV PrcSiideiiitship of dit Royal 
j’Vrcluteetural JVlasciiiiij with which I >v;is eonurutetl 
for tivctity-sLs years as Hrjnarary Secrclaiy, It may be 
remembered by some that our School of Art had be¬ 
come so successful that the classes brought in an ayerage 
LacDmcorj^z,QOD a year^ thought hr aub^riptiona to the 
hluBcum had declined meanw^tiUe, The Arcliitcetural 
Asjioelation was haTiii^rcd by its cramped quarters in 
Great Murllu^rough -Street, W'hich had long been 
inadccjuate for its increoaing aytivitiee. Funds were 
lacking for the acquisition of ^uituble preraJaes iit an 
accessible situuliott. It was at this Juncture my privi¬ 
lege to i^ropuae to the Council of the Royal .\rchittc- 
tiiral ^lustum that uur buildings in Tuften Street^ 
Westminster, might be handed over aa a free gift 
to the Architectural Association, 1 ‘his was done as 
everybody knows. Sir "Winjam limerson supported the 
propoiial. Without Inis co-operation the scheme would 
have been impracticabk. Surely thia has been for¬ 
gotten, a$ the official notice of his deuth printed in the 
current issue of the ArchiUctarat Astociatitfn Journal 
makes no mention of Ills good offices in this affair,. 

Sir William -Emerson, ycai^ ago, erected Little 
Suttun in Chiswick for his own use, l‘hc house 
was set in beautiful gmunds (near the Duke of Devon- 
shirePark) containing some enomirius cedars, and 
was inspired by the decorative ideals realized by 
William Burges in his hoiise in Melbury Road, lialJand 
Park, 1^1 r William was the kindeet of hoshs, and look 
great pleasure in showing the beauties of hie home, 
which occupied the site uf a house and gardens which 
ex^isted before the time of Cromwell, Part of the stables 
and outbuildings he retained. Among the mural 
enrichments he used tiles made ro his design at the 
Schcsol of An, Bombay, Over the fireplace in the hall, 
set under an arch, was a bronze figure of Orpheus, 
having a background of mosaic. The decorations of 
the drawing room illustrated Chaucer'^s ** House of 
Fame,” The chimney piece, built of abbaster and 
Caen stone, enshrined a castle set upon a reck of glass 
in representatJon of ice. A'^adous figures mentiDoed 
in the poem were carved in half round rclicL The 
frieze round the apartment hsd typical figures iBus- 
irative of*' Fame." “ Little Sutton " exists no longer 
and the gardens have given place to streets and villas. 
The house wan pulled dow'n to make a widened 
thoroughfare. 

SIR WILLIAM EMERSON'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. 

Sir William huilt the RtHiibay cnarkctE. and Mrverof 

churches in Indiair^ridonrGturnlnii'luEnKliind he fur 

the faovcrTiiiiEnt rd [ndlA, the AJIaliabaiJ l'riii.'rrAilv : he ilui 
deskned the CathcdrBJ of Lucknnw.a lur^ palace for the fate 
Malurajih of Hflo<A'RU^Uf und ibc TakhtaJmprit Hoipitat at 
Bhriwtiugaur. flc won the firat competiiFiin for Liverpool 
CHthedial iti compedtion with Badlcy and Giirncr aad ihc Ut^ 


Jsint^ Brooks, but tbt aitc Toe the cathedr^ was uEtirnately 
ohaiiREd and thr competitioTi ahanduntrd. Sir W iltht m wu 
commiiaioncd t» design the Victotia IVlEeanrial IlnJl at 
C-ileiitta« die foundaiion ecdiui i?l which was laid by Kini^ 
George Vj wHeh Prince of TpYiEes, on 4 January iqoiti., flnd which 
was Formally opened by ilip present I'rinctof Wales in lOit. 

Ht detigttrd in England St. Mary'« Church at BH^hton, 
HamiEtnn FTdubc on the V^ictoria Embankment and the New 
Ro^tJ Caledohlan Atytum., ani] numef^jua pri^iate housed. He 
iva^ one of ihe Ilrchitceta ^leleoled to compete in i8ut for the 
completion of the Victodu and Albert Muiteunt. 

Correspondence 

THE LATE ATE. PAUL WATERHOUSE, 

To tfie Edtiur, Journal. 

Ah a tnemt>er nf tht neknee League I shtudd like to 
jiut on record the in wliich Mr. Paul Waterhnuse 
held tue bjth tice bottveen the ivvo parties. 

Early in the movement Mr* Waterhouse wrote to me 
and a^ked me to c-dJJ on him and state the case from 
(Uif |Hiinl of Hew* lie gave me a very patient hearing, 
and disciis5c<l the matter in an absolutely unbiased 
Way, 1 told him that os far as 1 was concerned, 1 was 
only out to protect the value of the qualification which 
our membeFS had obtained by passing the exniiunations, 
in which 1 had taken an active part ever sln« they had 
been instituted, and he told me he had every syrnpalby 
with this* 

! should also Like tn bear testimony to the valuable 
work of Mr* Waterhouse in connection with the Board 
of Education in investigating and reporting on the 
work in the varjoua sclioolfl of architecture. 

We were both interested in music, and I value very 
highly a letter he wrote rne in vritidsing some church 
music I sent him* and he %vas good enough to lend me 
a copy of the Yatteiiden Hymnal* to which his father 
had cotilributed some brautiful eompoaitiDns, 

H* D, Seahles-Wooii [f‘\] 

Old S^iutitf Littoedn't ItM, ii\C. 

VoJajmaTy x^ZS. 

To the Editor, Journal R* 1 *B*A* 

D£. 4 n Sir,'—L etters in your columns and elsewhere 
have left no doubt in the public mind as to the loss 
siLEtained by the Royal Institute and by architects 
generally inmugh the passing of Paul Waterhouse. 
These tributes have very^ properly come froiTi those 
who w'ere privileged to rank in the circle of his in- 
titnales. A repetition of such mlogieti by anytime out¬ 
side tliifl circle would be presumption* but if 1 may 
venture to speak for those who couJd only call them¬ 
selves acquaintances and were associated with him In a 
minor capacity in his Institute work, 1 believe That I 
shall be voicing their feelings by saying that the loss 
conus home as that of a dose personal friend. It must 
be seldom indeed that a body of mourners, including 
so many claiming but very slight Ties, find themselves 
so deeply moved as during thal iiimple graveside 
service in which we w^ere allowed To take part .—1 am, 
riir, yours Alan E. Munby fP'J 


24 JammTy 1925 
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SIV PAlTi/s CATHEDRAL. 

19 JfinHary e ^ a j , 

7 fi thr Edit^F^ Joitrnal, R.I.B.A. 

SiR^—In cortnecLion with tlie recent cclebralinn of 
the bicentenary of HLr Chriatopher Wren, ttie Royal 
Institute of BriiiBh Architects published a hook on 
Wren and bis work (lachiding St* PaijJ*a Catheilr^Ih 
written by contributors» each mtimitely acquainted 
with the aspect with which he dealt. 

As the profits of the aale are devoted to (he St. 
PauPs Presen'stion Fund, possibly many people 
might conBider that a pleasant way to help the fund 
vrntild be to ohtaiii this attractive and weJI-illtistrated 
record, of which the title is Sir Christopficr HVtfa 
Mrmfrrtaf : 1723-1923. Tlie twle of only 

1,000 copies uf the five guineas edition would cmhlc 
the R.r.B*iV to hand over asnm of z,ooo guineas, to he 
acknowledged in The 77 mri jiest in the name of each 
purchaser as a subscriber nf two guineas* 

The price is 5a*, and orders, enclosing remittance, 
lihouJd be sent to the Librarian, R.LBjA,, 9 Conduit 
Street, London, Y^Lr.—Yours truly, 

J. AifHEM Gotch, 

Errsident R.I.B.A. 

61 . South Street, ff'. 

Jftittiiiiry 1^15. 

To Etiitar, Juun^AL R.J.BA. 

Sir*— ’’J’hc correspondence which has recently api* 
pc&red in the Presa ^vith refeccnar to Sir Frauds 
Foar's warning m 1912. raakeA nrtc or r^vo eaniTuents 
deairulde in order to avnid the public, who are deeply 
interested in rhe safety of the CsthHral, being mis¬ 
led DA 10 the teal poairion with regnrd to the piers. 
Sir Fratirii Fox's general eatimaiie of rhe dimgeroLia 
condition the piers was undoubtedly right* tlis 
qsAuuiplJon Ehut thia could be remedied by grouting 
muit have been made under the Imprc^siou that the 
pier^ Were composed of solid maEoory. It la known 
to-day that tlie imerior of the picre k composed of nibble, 
Nn grouting by any MziEUiTific proceau known to oian 
could rearure solidity to these piers in their present 
condiiJon, XJay I go a little further and say wfrhnut 
offence to a grcai sister pTofeWTors, that fit, Paul's 
Cathedral was erected by the combiti-ed skill of the 
architect and the builder, and it Is only by the combined 
fikiJl of ilie arL'hitcct and the builder that it can be 
preserved to-day. 

tf Sir Christopher Wren had had at his command an 
adequate supply of Portland stone, these piers w’uuld 
have been, built abtid in that matcriftl, and wc should 
not uow' be trembling fur the safety of this great 
Cathedral* 

‘I'bc only rfsnedy to-dfiy is, 1 am persuaded, and 
architects generally will sgxcr, to replace these un¬ 
trustworthy pierA by pic ns uf solid Portland stone, and 


whateitf the cost, and however umat the difhculty. we 
shflll be unworthy trustees of one of the world’s greatest 
mnotmtents jf wr irfuM the nne, or shirk the mher,— 
Youra faithfully* 

Edml^p W. VVixtntHi^ IF'.j. 

O R IE XTA'l’ ION O F W' E fiTM IN I'ER. 

jOA, Raiing/iuU Slrerl, Lortdon, E.C.l . 

■ 3; January ipij. 

To the Ediior^ Jol’RNAL R.I.B.A. 

DSAft Sik,—Can anything be dnne to renuive the 
w'idespread misapprehenBiun ihat appeats To exist aa to 
the points of the compass when, spcukiiig of the West- 
mmster district i 

Nat Jong ago an eminent member,, w'ridng in the 
JfouHN'.U., referred to the ''' North '‘front of the County 
Hal] (an error to wLich 1 drew' attention at the time) ; 
1 sec repeated allusiuns in the public pres^ to the 
" South end of YVesttninster Bridge ; and according 
to the JoUhhaT. uf the loth inst.^Lord Newton,speaking 
at ii recent dinner of the Architecture C]uh, referred 
(if correctly reported) to the " South aide of Parlia- 
ntent Street. 

The proximity of the Abbey anil St. Margaret^a 
Church, which are correctly orientated, should etuible 
any observer to satisfy himself as to the facts, without 
reference to a map.- ’Vourj faithfullyT 

J. CHAFt.ttB Bot’RNiv, hffrnCfir/f. 


MR. LISH_\L4N'S WATER (.:oLOLTR DRAWINGS. 

.\rchitecta often seek relaxaiinti in drawing in water 
colours* hut it ie only occasionally tbai their works are 
seen at exhihitiruis. Sir Htnest Geurgu achieved great 
distinction in this medium and he was a regular exhibitor 
at the Rntiil Academy Summer Exhibiiion.; Mr, Alfred 
W^ttlerhouse vi'as also vety- happy in hi* w^ter colour draw'- 
ings ; Mr. Rickards, n few vtars before his death,, began to 
akcti:^ in writer colours, but thes« never r^ualled his 
mflsierly pencil and pm drawings ; the exhibitidn of Mr, 
CoUcutt's drawings in the Institute galleries recently laine 
Lia a aurprisc to msny of his friends, who were not irwarc 
of his skill in tlila direciian* Mr. Guy Dawber ond Mr* 
Edgar YVo€k1‘s dravi'inji^are well known, and ^Ir. Alfred B. 
Yeates has hia niche amongst contemporary artists* 

But apart from Sir Ernest George it b rarely that an 
architect %'enturea cm a one man show of water colours, 
Air. Frank Usliman, the late consulting arehitect to the 
Utdtcd Provinces^ of India, h doing so at the Walker 
Galleries. Etond Street* and hla courage, wc think, i» 
justified by the event. He ha* on ewhibition over eighty 
dnitvings whidi may vary a little in quality but which, as 
a whole, mdicate the work of an accomplished artist who b 
not limited to any technical himiula hut adapts his method 
□f ETeiitmsnt to his t^yic of subject. Tbv majority of his 
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Umwings^ depk-i scenufa in tEc UniEcd Pnoviiices, and if 
we liMjk at his cliarming drawinj^, W’ilh the white mauiia- 
Icum, iDukini; like h splendid piilaett af the Taj Mahal, 
placed in its famud parden with it# decorative trees, und 
then IcHik at hJs bathing festival scctic on the GangeSt 
realise the artiat'e gift for decorative and torTnabstic, as 
Well as purely impressioitlBtic tTratment of hit subjects. 
In his Indian drawings w'e have depicted many scenes on 
the Ganges, Jiumerou# buildings^, OLmsiutial street views, 
landscapes showing the llhnBlaj-as In the distance, and 
other subjects which appealed to him during hta twelve 
yc^’ neiideticc in the United Provinces^ alj drawn with 
skill and an appretdatlpn nf picturesque eSiect. 

From India we niay follow Mr. Lishman to Iculy and 
France. We rcmeniber especially Ja his Italian drawings 
his views of the Ducal Felacc fone of ilia beat draivinps 
at tile ea:hjbIlionh 'icwa of the Rialto at night 

timp^ and a Salute drawn from a point of I'lrw, the lower 
reaches of the Canal, which is rarely attempted by aitisti 
in depicting the most picturesque church in the w orld, 
Scenes at Momeptdemno and fsdn Gimignanoj painted 
under wintry* skies, and *'^The Quirinale at komc,^ are 
drawings whit^ also remain in the memory, Aitningst his 
French dryings the tnaKt^ attractii’c n his '* Spring 
Morning in PariSj'* a. river view whleh tukes in the Pont 
Aleaa.ndre Troia,and the embahkmeniB on each side lined 
with their rows of tneeg nqt yet bursting Into Jeiif, and u 
glimpse of the Grand Pjiluis on the right. In this drawing 
Mr, Lish tn a n is particularly succensful itt ircprcscnring 
the clear, crisp auiiDspht:rc of Paris on a spring morning, 
an atmosphere which contributes so largely to the spirit 
of gaiety which affects Parisians and vkitora to Faria, 

-Mr, Likhman has bIbo at rhe exhibition fourteen views 
of Loudon which include the British ^luseuni Esttcii’ 
siottB,'" “'In St. PouPs Garden,'^ LuuchDusc Basin^" 
Cannon Street,*' " Crhancery Lone " (duritig the builds 
ing of the Records oHicc) and the ■“ Last of the Quadrant.'" 

' interesting dTwningA which ahnw London in hs imnsitury 
phase of the pact ten ytara or so. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTIDN OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITLiTE OF ARCHlTEri'S. 

The President of the Rovii] InsEttuteof Uritish Archi¬ 
tects desires to brin;^ to the tiaticc of all members of 
the RJ.L,A, and of the Allied Sodedes the following 
letter which he has just had the pleasure of receiving 
frtiiTt the President of the American IrLstituxe of Archi¬ 
tect.^ : 

"/7tr .'I^u'nVnv butiluU o/ ^‘hchitiCti, 
WoihiiigtftH, OL\ 

iil j.Vom 7 »fefT T9J4. 

D£.\H Slh.—T he American Institute of Architects ex¬ 
tends to you Rod bU the miemberB of your orgaoiaation a 
cordial tnviutian to attend the 58th Anmud Convention of 
the Institute. The Convention will occur in New York 
City, 20 to 24 April 1925, In canjunction with the Con¬ 
vention an .\Tchitcctiiral ExMbitioo. will he held from 
40 April to 2 A lay. 

The .Architectural League, psinters and sculptors, land¬ 


scape rtierji and town planners,and, In fact, sLao the building 
industry, are joining hands with the Institute to arrange an 
*' Expositlun of Arehitecture and the Allied Arts,” which 
promiaes to be unique. Our brother architects of other 
countries wc hope will be intereaicd to hove some of their 
best work represented and to have some nf their ablest 
mrmhers preseni. 

Follow! rtg this foimat mvirarinn it h our desirct if it 
please you, that further detailed iafmtnst:nn shall be sent 
you regardine the Convention pnogramme and the Exhi¬ 
bition SB well. 

Hopinj^ that w'e may have the privilege of welcoming 
you and other rcprcscntatHTss of your society, 1 beg to 
subscribe myself,—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) D, EvEHfTT Waid, 
JVewtfertf. 

J. AfCred Gotch, Esq., F^S.A,. 

iVeaidcnt R.T.B.A^ 


It is hoped that a substontlsJ numbtT of Britiiili Ar- 
chiEects will be able to take advantage of this most wel- 
cofine inyilatioiij and that they will m dm: course sepd 
their TLames to the Sccretaiy of the RT.B.A. for truns- 
mission tu New A^orji. 

In connection with the uivitation received from the 
Aincricsm Institute of Architects for members of the 
R.I.B,A-, to attend the 5®^^ Ann naj Conventian to he 
held in New Ynrk 30 to 24 April, the following par¬ 
ticulars w’ith regard to steamship sailings may he nf 
interest to intending viaitorH. (See Journal, p. tH4, 
to January.) 

The Ctmard s.3. Maurftam'n will sail frarn Southrtmp- 
ton and the s,&. Ltuiotita will s^il from Liverpool un 
I r April. The miniinuin single passage rates for these 
Steamers in April are aa follows ,— 


I5e, Saloon. 

^54 03 . Second class* 

A.S. haronia ,, ^45 10&* Saloon* 

os. Second clasps. 


The TiYhite Siar s.3. Olympic and 3 * 3 . fftirncric wi.l 
sail from Snuthamplon on 8 and 15 April respectively. 

In additlnn. to passage rates the United Stales 1 lead 
Tax of per passenger ia also payable, but this can 
be reclaimed providetl the passengerE leave the States 
within sixty dwys, 

A slight saving of tax can also I>e effected if pas¬ 
sengers book their return passage before leaving on the 
westward Journey, 

Arrangements will be made by the R.LB.A, with 
the stcanruhlp eompajiies for the apedal reser¬ 
vation of accatnmodaiion on atjy of the above 
itearneis provided early inrimatiotr Ib given to the 
Secretary R,J*B,A* bv members who intend to ioin the 
party, 

1 a-S MacAlistrr^ 


Scererary R.I.B.A. 



January 1^25 


MEMORANDUM 


rgS 


Thames Bridges 


A dcptltrttUm cansistitiji of nfprOaefttB fives t»f Lh<^ R.LBj\.j 
I he 'rown Planning [nGtirntc^ the Londan Sodviy, and the 
Ardiifecturc <3lijh received nn the igrh inei, by the 

Spetid! Committee of the Lundnit C<»vlHt>' Omnei]. who eric 
CXIItflidcrin^ (he pruhlcm of the brid^cf nwr the "^I'hamcs. 
The ETiEmbcrs in rhe deputatinn were Sir Oiinistcr Ftcrchei 
and Mr. L. H. Buctndh reyinMenting the Hn>tiE Imtititle of 
British AxrfiJtectH ; fjord Crawford and BiilcarreSf Sir Willutm 
[bivisan, MJ-, and Mt. D. Harday Niven, repreHrnfing the 
[,x]ndon Society; Proft:sS<>r S. D, Adshead Bud Mr. . R, 
l>avtiiHC, repr«cnrinK the Town JnKtitute; and 

Mr. K, S’meent Elairis and Mr, Tl. fi. Culpin, represenrinp 
the Archilccture Cldb. N3f. Rondd Norman i chariffliun ot 
the SpcCtfll Cnmmittcc. presided. The Chairman and 
vice'Chairman oT the [.jindan County Council Were present, 
03 were ai!«i Sir James Bird, Clerk to the London County 
OounciT ; Mr. C, W.,HumphrryE, Chief Engineet ; and Mr. F. 
Hunt. Valuer. 

The prnposab placed hffote the Committee are printed 
hejijw., 

ijOrd Crawford, who intmtiucrd the deputation, Mid it 
wai essenttal that dw genifrul imffic prahicm nnd the future 
dcvetupfiVent nf I..OTidon should be cnflstdered simiiltnnecrt.t'lly 
with the question of the construe'inn or rccifCisiructjon of the 
Tliames hfidaes. The depticotion wbls Ijtronpiy opposed to the 
expenditure of a larRC slim of money' on a hTidge at St. PauPv. 
Such B brLdfre+ if cariying any conaidcruble volutoe nf tmihc, 
mnild seriuiniy inierrerc with (he a 11'important tmllic jiaisim; 
CB 3 t and west throuRh St. Pauf's OiunAyiird 

Mr. DavidRc. ttpe^injj on behalf nf the depuTatlon, pointed 
Put that, ilrhrvu^h gix new bridf^es tind been conGtrucTeil across 
the Thiimcs in the eighteenth century nnd nine new bfidges 
in the nineteenth century. none had been CotLslruetcd in the 
llveilftethc«ntlUT, apart from reconstruction of nrering bridRes. 
In point of fact, opart frtuti the Tower Btidiiv. WunJsuorth 
Bridge, and the two iron EuspCEInlon hrldRcs at B^tterBea Park. 
Lundim had ifaactly the antne bridpeS Of in JB]1, w3icn the 
population wasIcM thftO one-fourth of whut i1 is to-day. The 
netsl for new bridg^B was STTry cotisideruble, and the csseilltBl 
principle was that such bridges as were ennslrkicied should 
help to divert traffic from the moi e EonHCfitflit points. 

A nit(p„ prepared by Alt. Davidfie, was submiiied m the com¬ 
mittee tn illnstmtc the proiJOSaJs oF the deputation. 

Rv'pafts roadi to dis'cit trafhe from the i;emrHl portion of 
fjOri'don I Mr. JJa vid gc p rnceededp were m en-urjie of cnnstTuciiCrn ■ 
particularly on north circLllnr and aoutb circular rnutvii. 
wa* eit^^entiftl, to render these efTtetivt, that tleW bridgesshould 
be ConatPLLCfed aF X.dEg Road and Wnu-lw.'ich- In (he latter case 
an overhead hridgi! waa suui'rated from the lei el oF y\oulwidi 
Common, piasaitig over the river tiod .Albert Htjcks, ccacnmK 
Ipround ImrJ B.t Barking fiy-jiisa road. "^I hi* bridge wiHild be 
ahfiut two miles in length, in the West af L^mdun an opper- 
tunity existed for the construction of a Iw'-pass ruad along The 
line of the West Ijondun BxECHivLnn Rjailwny from Shcjihciu s 
Buih fo Chekea, wiiich would have the efFert of diverting 
iriudi of the traffic at prrtent conjuestiEig Oxford ClFC^ end 
Piccodiltv. new bfidge at Barney and further new hridgcfl 
ut Mortice and Rlchitiond were already under consideration 
by the Ministry of Transporl, and, although these were outFide 
the London Counlv CttuncU urea, ibera was HO doubi that the 
construction of such bridges waseasenlial. 

In regard to the f..C.C. area i(Pe!f, the Jepiitation suggested 
that (he conKnlidticin of the Cfielsce Rmbnnkmcnr ta Putne;. 
Brid RE would afford a valuabhr t«l ief road m the pte^nf ^^(v- 
gevjtcd Fulbiim R^tiid and King"* Road, ™d it would nlloanord 
an opportunifi- for the CDnstnJclion of a new bridge frotn We^t 


Hill, Wimdawnarlh. tu ihe nciv enibankmcint n( I iurfinghsiti. 
The rchuUdinR of IjiETihcth R rid pc was cssentioJ, but, in (he 
opiEunn of the dcputRTioni it was very de«irEblc ifiat thir bridRcs 
on the west aide should be vonsiderAhly iniptoied m as Eo 
divert the traffic aouth nf Victariu Stationt inBtrad of voogesting 
the narnkW HofEsfetri Road apd tumeng b fresh I'tdumc of 
tniffic into A’ictrjrja f>tree(. 

The question of the eentral bridges W^so then diECiiatccd. Ft 
wa* the unanimous npinion of the deputaEion, Air. Dsvidiic 
said, [tint Charing Cross Hrid-lie WH» essetitial, andj a.^ negotia- 
lions with the railway campilny must oocupy geme time, they 
urged that thcee should begin at nnec, nnd that meantime a 
gencml plan for the development of th« south sidic of the fivers 
including a rcaligmnenE of tJic mflwny avstefn crt that lide^ 
ahould be talcBn into con^derntion. A new. brid|^ at theeaatetn 
tnd of Aldwychvi'miJdtJni-touhtedlj'be nveesaorj.’ even tq ally, and 
the opinion ttf the deputation wbb thoc atcpi should hr taken tf> 
forward the cqnAlructjon of such a bridge, which would mnic- 
jiallv Jtsvitit a decisitiP llcing^ rtached asm the width of Watciluo 
Bridqr, whether the huicr was rc+uilicd as a( present or rtfcuiit, 
if aueh a tieceasity ihould arise. The depulAlioti Were United in 
nppa^itjijn to the proposed St. I'aul'a Bridge, and they advo¬ 
cated that a genend plin shotlld. be diot^ri up for carrying 
through the improvements which hid been suggested. ^f~hc 
societies concerned wen willing to assist the Council in the 
prepanikm of such plans by everj-tnejms in their power. 

The ChaErrruin thimbed the depUlaEion for their offer of 
assistance in preparing a gcnef^l plan of impTuvements. rnd he 
find the Ollier tnernbera oF the committee said they were grcatlT 
interested Ln the auggeslioni which hitJ been put fotwitid. 
^Fhej' asked the deputation 10 indicate what, in their view, was 
the teldtive order of importance cf rhe new work* they had 
suggest cd. 

There wax a eonsenxui of qpiniein emong the dcpulatLon that 
the bridged which Cuuld be <Xitt»mJ eicd with Icoat difficulty 
were those outside the county* hut of those inside I he er.unty 
Charing Cm^ Bridge should have the coriicsl caniideration. 
.AiTtrward* the extension uF the Chelsea Fmbinlmciit end ihe 
other bridges connected with ft could be taken in htrnd The 
reconstructjcin ol Lumh«^th BrniDe, elthoueh it would nut pto- 
v[de an ideal new ruiiEtj wDUld becstttmely valiwhk in lelicv- 
ing Weitininatcr Bridge, and It Was a li'hcmc [Rat Cuuld be 
cfFcetcd without much difficult), 

'IRe Chfl tr tn an expresEed a pproci a lionof the augjiCvT km s wh f c h 
hid been put forward by the depulatirn. The special ccir.miltee, 
he sajd. tv ere dealing t^'tth bridgei only ^ orbercontmittccB were 
concerned w-jihiJaecuptuiLe miiEenwhichbad been deal twitli by 
the spokesman nf the depuration ; but he (the Chaii man) would 
see* hnwBTtr, tliat the expression* of opjrtion uivm tin ibe olher 
mjtfrtv wete Ctinvcyed lo the appropriate E|tiar1eis. tie added 
that il would: he important In obtain an exact ecusui of the 
origin and destination ut the truiFfic: crossinu the ex being brid gn. 
When that was ■vsilible it would be of c‘>uiideTib]s a^eitftanEp 
in detemunine the esagr points at which new bridges were 
ncceT.!airy 


'tUE JOINT OClMMri'TEE^S MEMORANDUAI 

t A ATemoraiidum prepared by a Joint Coinmittee of the 
Royal Inxiitute of tirilieh *\rchitects, the l.ondDn 
iindety-, the 'Iqum PlannitiR fnatitiite uml the Archi- 
ferture Club for I he conftidemtiori of the SRedal Coirt- 
iiiittee On ‘rhom^ Bridges, London Ctmnty CouiicU* 

[N(iTE.'^77o' "truraudunt •>/ thr^f jjqffiJffiJtJ by 
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R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1925 

Deed of Award 


Tht and dniu'ings biibrnittcd for the Ptiaca 

^nd 5 tudeniiihtp$ in the gift of the UojtiI Institute arc 
nn^’ on exhlhidoji la the R,LBA. GillcTliH., ^ Con¬ 
duit Street, and will rEmain open to memlieT^ and the 
public until i February (10 oja, till S p.m., Saturdays 
5 pjn.). The Cnuncir* Deed of Aw'ard, read at the 
General Meeting nf January', gives the rcaulta as 
followJi :— 

THE RGYAL LXSTITLiTE SILVER MhDALS. 

1. J'hf EitJfl-y and Fi/ty Pouitdi. 

hiAx- were retcu'ed under the mottoes :— 

I* Alphcus." 

i. Lci lit Jluw pmisfl ramoUS men and our fqthcis ihm 

bcffnt ug/’ 

Jr “ SpcrHiua/' 

4, “ Prudetit/' 

5- '* Londitiium/^ 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and Fifty 
Pounds to the author of ihti Easay entitled " '|*hc Avsthetica 
of the Anejenta," subnuitcd under the motto ^’Alphcus"* ; 
and 3 Cettifirate of Honourahle Mention to the author of 
the Essay entitled The ^Architect in Hiatory, hia TtaJn- 
ing. Status and Work/' submitted under the motto 

Let uj now pruJae famous men and our fathers that 
hegat 11&/' t 

2r Tits Meajur^ii Dmwi/igt Atrdal and Fifty 

Fiv'c actit of drawings were sent in of the scrvcml build¬ 
ings enumerated under mottoes ns: follows :— 

I " Bee " : 4 itrainers, i «hcet and liiotesLetehni, nive 

Pantheiin^ Purifl.) 

i. ‘'La Juatiila Sspienia'*; la sheets nod book of 

akctches. f Fitzwdliam At tuteum, Cam bri d ne.) 

j. ■*' Sapper ’; 5 sheets and book of ftkercheg, fremple 

of Bscehusn Baalbek,) 

4. " Blue Diamond " (Device) ; 5 atraiaefa, loose Siketchca 

and bsiuk of sketches. ffiartiptun C-ourt Putacc.) 

5. “ A.MdJ,G.'* ; 7 srraincra, tnnee sketches and book of 

sketches (Cbicaa d«]la Salute, Vani«.l 

The Council have awarded the Silver Medal and 
Fifty PnundA to the delineator of the drjiwnngs ^bmitted 
under the motto ; and a Ccrriflcate of Honourahlc 

Metitinn to the delineator ofthe drawings Esubmitted under 
the motto " AAl .D.G*" I 


* Frank PeMland Chamber!. B.A. (Cantab,), Pib, jB AUevn 
Park, West Dulwich, S_Ej;i- 

t Martin S. nrigg!. F.R. I JB.A,. ^k'mtera.to’ie Gardena >hll 
Ildl, N' W,7, 

♦ Richard W. Briggs, B.A,, A.RJ.BA„4h AlerAndni Road 
South, AJerandra Park, Alanchastcr 

Slack Animiio Coia, A.R,I.B.A., fts Dnimotber Drive 
Parkhead, Glasgow. 


THE TRAVELLING STL’DFNTSHIPS, 

J. The Tjtp Pnzf and One tlttndrtd Potmdtr 
Twetity-iiijt designs, for a Small \Insciim were sub- 
mi [ ted under the following mottoes :— 

Porphyry " . - 

Spadf 


t 

J, 

J. '* Fuit Uium 

4 ' Pip . 

5. Pantile ” 

6. ■ ■ Capri . 

7. Sand '■ 

H. Ogee 
Q. ■' GcUio 

10. ^‘Peckifliir" 

11. " Plot " , , 

Jz. ’* Key" ,, 
rj, Snowy*' 

14. ■' Penates " 

15. " Vela Rofisa " 
f&. ” Chianti *' 

ty, ** Ave qti.|ue Vale 
(H. ** Ilium Full " 

1^. *' Vodicita *' 
ao. *' Fish ” .. 

3 t . " Qki " . . 
ii. "■ Tcaseni " , 

44, " Brink " 

■15, Frag " ., 

2 ti. .. 


Strain era, 
3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 


'Ilifi C43uncjl have awarded the CertihL-aie and, suhjEct 
to die specified coitdirmns, the aum of One Hundred 
Pounda to the author of the design submitted under the, 
motto ^‘Tessera*": and Certificates of Honnurnblc 
IVIcntion ti> the authors of the dcaiRtu submitted under 
the mottuea " Key ** \ and " Chianti/’ t 


2, The Pugin Swdffitship and AW-mty'-Pjmc Poundj. 

Four applieatinna were received fnr the Pugin Student¬ 
ship from the following gentlemen i — 

I. Wtn. Beadle .. -.3 Rheeti 

3 - D, ] L McMotf an * * ^ . .3 atniincrfi,, i sheet 

3. D. M. Mickcltbwajic 3 lUrahicn 

4. E. H, II, Williams .. 4 atratneri 

'Jlie Council have awarded the Medal and, subject to 
the specified conditions, the sum of SevenD'-Fii'c Pounds 
to Mr, D, H, McMoiran ; and a Certificate nf Honourable 
MenUon and Ten Founds to Mr, E. H. H, Wjllioinii, 


3 , The Otota Janes Studenisfnp ernd One Hundrird 
PonttdSr 

Three applications were received for the Owien Jooea 
Studentship from the following ; — 

t, £, Dinkcl ,, .. , . fi BCrainetG 

3. J, Hollinahead .. .. 6 attatnets 

3. Mivs L. Paytlc ,, ft Blraineii 


* Mr, D, H Beaty^PownalL, c/o The ArdihecturEJ Assn- 
datiem, 34 Bedfurd ,^ Uare, Londnn, W C. 

f Mr, John F, D- Scarbortutigh, Bernard Street, Rusecll 

Square, W.C.i. 

i Misi Alison Slcigb, r(i Gordutl Square, London, W.C.i. 
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*rhc Council hove awarded the Certificate and, subject 
to the specified f»n<iitinnji, the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds to Miss L. Pa>'nc. 

4. Thf Godtein Bursary and IVimprris Brqttrst ; Silver 

Medal and One Hundred and Thirty Pounds. 

Two applications were received for the Godwin Bursary* 
and Wimperis Bet]uest from the following gentlemen : — 

t. Mr.L. H.BuckneJM/!]. 

2. Mr.C.A. FareyM-K 

llic Council have aunrded the Medal and, subject to 
the specified conditions, the stmt of One Hundr^ and 
Thirty Pounds to Mr. L. H. Buckncll [.dj. 

5. The R.l.B.A. {Alfred Bottom) Studentship : a Gold 

Medal arul Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds, 

The Council have aw'ardcd SiK'er Medals to the authors 
of designs accompanied by reports for a Building for a 
Company formed to develop an Island Site, submitted 
under the following mottoes : — 

•r. “ Red Diamond ** (Device) 3 sheets 

2. " Thol ".1 sheeu 

3. " Taxi ”. 3 straincra 

The Council have awarded the Gold Medal, and, sub¬ 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of Two Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds to the author of the design and report 
submitted under the motto " Taxi.” 

THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL AND FIFTY 
POUNDS. 

One design for a Dance I lall was submitted under the 
following motto: — 

( ” Iona ” : 6 strainers and book of calcvilations. 

'l*he Council have Bwardc?d the Medal and Fifty Pounds 
to the author of the design submitted under the motto 
” Iona.” 

'ITIE ASHPITKL PRIZE, 19^4- 

The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ashpitel 
Prixe (which is a Prixe of Books, v’alue £10, awarded to 
the candidate who has most highly distinguished himself 
among the candidates in the] Final Examinations of the 
year) to Mr. Geoffrey Reynolds Barnsley, of 3 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C-|., Probationer 1919. Student 
1922. and who passed the Final Examination December 

1924. 

THE R.I.BJV. SILVER MEDAL FOR RECOGNISED 
SCHOOLS. 

The Council hkve awarded the Silver Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted at the. Annual Exhibition 
by Post-graduate Students of the Recognised Schools 
exempted from the Final Examination to Miss Elsie 
Rogers, of the Manchester University School of Archi¬ 
tecture. 

• Mr. Frank Henry' Heaven, A.R.I.Buk., 39 Coronation 
Street. Aberkcnfig, Glam. 

t Mr. Charles Thomas Bloodworth, 138 Derby Lane, 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 

t Mr. Frank Edgar Bennett, A-R.I.B.A.. 42A Markham 
Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

f Mr. Arthur Edwin Cameron, 18 Eastwesod Road, South 
Wo<xlford, E.18. 


THE tra\t:lling STLTDENTS* work. 

Godwin Bursart 1923.—^The Council have approved 
the report of Mr. W. T. Benslym [^.], who travelled in 
America. 

(ywen Jones Student^ 1924.—The Council have approved 
the work of Mr. J. H. 5>exton, who miv'ellcd in Itidy. 


EXA.VIIN.\TION FOR THE R.I.B.A. DIPLOMA IN- 
TOWN PL.ANNING. 

(.)n the recommendation of the Board of .Architectural 
Education, the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have appmv'cd the following revised regulations 
for the examination :— 

R.l.B.A. Diploma in 'I’own Pi^wnini:. 

Regulations for the admission of candidates to the 
examination leading to the Diploma in Town Planning. 

Candidates .applying for admission to the Examination 
in Town Planning must be either: (o) Fellows of the 
K.1.BA^.: (ft) Associates of the R.l.B.A.; or (r) licen¬ 
tiates of the R. I .B.A. 

IIk examination will be held annually in July, and 
candidates mu.st make application to sit before t March in 
any year. 

(1) .Applications.—Camdidates must submit in support 
of their applications :— 

(i) An original study illustrated by sketches of an 

existing town or part of a town. 

(ii) An original scheme for site planning, town plan¬ 
ning or town development with a description. 

(iii) .A written tb^is on a subject pertaining to town 

planning accompanied by a plan or plans. 

(2) Thesis .—On the application being approved by the 
Boanl of Architectural Education, the candidate will be 
required to prepare a thesis and scheme to a special sub¬ 
ject which will be set by the examiners. 'Die subject will 
be the lay-out of an actual area, of wrhich ordruince sheets 
will be supplied to the candidate, together with set con¬ 
ditions. The candidate must hand in this thesis and 
scheme at the beginning of the written examination. 

Copies of the form.s of application, which contain the 
regulations and syllabus for the examination, may be 
obtained free on appltcaticm to the Secretary R.I.B..\. 

13 January 1925- 

THK R I.B.A. (.ARCHIBALD DAWNAY) SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir 
.Archibald Dawmay, the Roy’s! Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects offer annually, for competition between students of 
recognised schools, two scholarships, one of £75 per 
annum for one or two years, and one of £50 per annum for 
one or two years. 

The scholarships arc intended to foster 

(1) *rhe advanced study of all forms of construction, 
not necessarily steel work and reinforced concrete. 

(2) The economic, skilful and practical use of nuiterials. 

(3) Work in which the main structural elements shall 
find their logical expression in the architectural design. 

Candidates are advnsed that the completion of compara¬ 
tively simple prnbletm in all their stnictunil aspects is to 
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be preferred to the superficial treatment of omhitioua 
achemes. These problems air to be those normally act in 
the second and third years. The notebooks dealini; with 
construction in those two years may also be submitted. 

The competition is open to all students of rccotpiiscd 
schools who are in the third year of their school course. 

Succestful compftitors vcill h*- required tn re^tUr as 
students of the R.IM.A. before taking up the scholarship 
awarded. 

In the first instance applications must be made throufth 
the principals of the s’arinui schools, who will nontmate 
candidates and submit esidence of study as above on 
behalf of the student or student* nominated. 'Hte appli¬ 
cations should reach the Board by the end of July in each year. 

The award will be made by a jury' nominated by the 
Board of Architectural Education. 

The scholarships will be tenable at anyrccof;nised school 
selected by the successful candidates, who will be rctpiired 
to devote their time particularly to the object of the 
scholarship, specified above. 

Two-thirds of the amount of the scholarship awarded 
will be paid to the successhil candidate when he .scans his 
year’s work at a recogni.scd school, and the remaining one- 
third after hr has submitted satisfactory esidcnce of his 
studies during the past year. 

.\pplication* for renewal of acholarshins must be nuufe 
by the students direct to the Board not later than the etui 
of Jitly in each year, and be accompanied by evidence of 
study during the past year. 

In all cases the tenure of the scholarship lor a second 
year will be subject to approMi! or tension by the Board. 

The scholarships are open to all subjects of Britain or 
the British Dominions, but are tenable only in the British 
Isles. 


Obituary 

J 

THE L\TE MAJOR STEWART IIENBE.ST 
CAPPER, M.A., F.SJ\„ 

Bv Phofessor G. B.sldwin Brown \Uon. .^xsoriafrj. 

I am glad of the opportunity to add a wxird or two of a 
personal kind about my old and valued friend llenbcst 
Capper, though the notice of his architectural work, alike 
as executant and as teacher, w'ill be of chief importance to 
readers of the JoimvAL. \\T»cn one laments one’s friend, 
so suddenly taken from the midst of his useful and 
important activities, it b not the work one thinks of first 
but the man. His life was productive in many spheres, 
and he was endowed with varied gifts, scholarly, adminis¬ 
trative, educational and social, hut he was always more 
thin his w'ork, and in whatever hr essayed and carried out 
there was revealed his genial, fiexibte, unselfish nature. 
Hia was a sunny personality, always attractive, always 
helpful, and he was the best of companions and the most 
loyal of friemb. Apart from intimate and delightful 
(lertonal intercourse, the connection with him of the 
writer was largely academic. Head-boy or” l>ux ” of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, he pursued in that dty 
his University studies mainly in the (Classical Department, 
in which he took first tdass Honours. Hb enthusiasm for 
the work of the Greeks was of course kindled greatly by 
their monuments, as well as by their literature, and davs 


spent with him In Athens during an InrernatiormI Con- 
grws of .Archarology will long be remembered by the 
writer, when, amongst other archaeological essays, t^y 
fried to identify remains of the original Cimonbn masonry*’ 
in ibc southern wall of the Acropolb. 

While in the practice of his profession in Edinburgh, 
.Major Capper took part in the work ul tlu* University, 
acting as examiner in the History and Theory of the Arts, 
a subject which appealed to his scholarly instincts, and for 
d^ing with w'hich he was specially well fitted through his 
wide know ledge of continental languages, and comequcDt 
familiarity with the best book* on the subject in foreign 
tongues. Quite at case in French and German, he added 
to these language* Spanish, which he come to know 
through his membership of the household of the late Sir 
Robert Morier at the British Embassy in Madrid, where 
he fulfilled both secretarial and tutorial duties. Hr made 
nnd kept many Spanish friends, and of course revelled m 
the fascinating ur^irreture of the Peninsula, f Ibacqubition 
of Arabic during the period of his war sersice in Egyjtt 
was, for a man of middle life, something of a feat, and was 
ihe necessary* condition for hb efficiency in hb important 
work as Military Censor during the war, and his subse¬ 
quent activities in the same branch under the Egy^ptian 
Ministry of the Interior. 'Phose who km-w him best in 
hb hiimr surroundings will Itc most ready to believe what 
we are told of his success in hb Egyptian work, and his 
friends here will have no difficulty in accrpitng w-liat a 
WBimheancd comrade has written of him, he was 
always c«>nsiderrd the meed itofiular man in Egypi, and 
will be terrilily missed there.’ 

Bv .\t.rxA.vnF« .V. Pattikon [fVj. 

'I'he career of Henbest Capper was so diversified and so 
widely distributed geographicdly that a full appreciation 
of his briliiaiu and attractive personality w-ould require the 
collaboration of many mind* in many places to do it 
justice. Bui, althiNigh |>articul8rii regarding much of his 
work are unknown tome, of the man I can speak from long 
experience, our association ha\ing commenced in his 
later student days and having continued in closest friend¬ 
ship until his recent passing. 

.Although bom of English parents within Greater 
London, Capper's earlier years from the age of nine were 
spent in Edinburgh. There his intellectual powers w'cre 
already shown in the High School and lateral the Univer¬ 
sity, wherein i8Xo hr graduated with first class honours in 
Classics. Before thb he had studied for a session at 
Heidelberg. • 

.Architecture he already aimed at as his life work, but 
about this time, the post being offered to him of tutor 
to the only son of Sir Robert Morier, then BritUh 
,Mini$ter to Portugal, be accepted it w'ith its advantages 
as a temporary situation. So much were hb services 
appreciate, however, that he w'as induced to remain 
on as tutor and also as private secretary for srixral years, 
first at the Ixrgation at I.i*bnn and latterly at the Em¬ 
bassy in Madrid, so that it was not until 1KH4, when 
already twenty-four years of age, that he commenced his 
active training at the Ecole des &aux*Arts. TTiough late 
in life for such a step, hr entered on hb studies with the 
ridi'antugcs conferred by a wide culture, together with a 
knowledge and appreciation of all that is best in Art. 
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Thu9, though never • biiUtant draughtsman, he quickly 
showed hia ability in handling the \'arious prtgtU and the 
work generally of the school. His knowledge of languages, 
only to bear full fruit at a later stage in life, w:ai also 
a useful asset in mmy wa>-». .\lready at this time, in 
addition to Latin and Greek, he was familiar with French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. On his entry 
ot the Atelier Pascal, whcir 1 had preceded him by about a 
year, we were at once brought into close communion, 
ntadc closer a little later by our taking rooms in common 
and by various jaunts together en pravinr* for sketching 
or refreshment after strenuous dava and nights at the 
atelier and m Utgf. \NTien not so engaged, many wrre 
the evenings spent with music. Capper at the piano — for 
he was a delightful executant and had an endless repertoire 
among the clasaics, with a special fondness for the 
Beethoven Sonatas. 

From Paris, in 1S87, he returned to Edinburgh, where, 
after a period gaming practical knowledge in the office of 
Mr. G. Washington Brow'ne(now' PJl.S.A,),hc commenced 
practice, for a time wnth F. W. Simon, afterwards on his 
<nvn account in St. Andrew Sqiure. During the com¬ 
paratively few years he wa.s so occupied good work was 
produced in Edinburgh. Glasgow and clscwherr, mainly 
domestic,including,however, at Whiteinchjis suburb of the 
latter city, an interesting girls' orphanage. But, with the 
prospect of an extensive business in \iew, the scene of his 
labours was again changed in 1896. 

Partly for health reasons, partly from his interest in 
education and young men and boys of all ranks and 
classes (a specif characteristic throughout his life), he 
took up the appointment of Professor of Ai^i- 
tecture at McGill Univeraity, Montreal, then offered to 
him. For seven years there, followed by nine in the similar 
position at the Victoria University, Manchester, the middle 
years of his life were spent w ith success. At both place.i 
1 was privileged to visit him and to see something of his 
work, but fitting testimony of his worth as a teacher must 
be looked for from among those who were his students. 
But for another breakdown in health with the, to him, 
tryii^ climate of Manchester, and the march of events 
Ic^ing up to the Great War, he might still haw been with 
us as Professor Capper, the designation by* which he was 
so long known. 

In what proved to be the last chapter of his career may 
be teen yet another phase of his many-sided character . 
his intense patriotism and his love of soldiering. Already 
in Montreal, partly influenced by the Boer War then in 
progress, he had joined the Canadian Field Artillery, in 
w’hich he attained the rank of captain. On returning to 
this country he obtained a transfer to the Manchester 
Volunteers, organised the O.T.C. of the Uniwrsity there, 
later linked with that of Leeds, and he was awarded 
the brevet rank of major. .Although on medical advice 
he had resigned his professorship in 19* W'ben the wrar 
came he now, at 54, joined his battalion and with it 
(among the first of the Territorial Regiments to go on 
service) went to Egypt. Declared unfit, to his intense 
disappointment, for the strenuous campaign in Gallipoli, 
he was detained there aa military censor of telegrams, a 


post which he continued to occupy throughout the war. 
For this his natural ability, together with his knowledge of 
languages (to these he now added Arabic to fit himself 
the better for his new duties) made him an ideal occupant, 
and on demobilisation he w'as given a position entailing 
similar responsible and confidential work in the European 
Department of the Ministry of the Interior at C!airo, in 
which he was occupied until the end. 

His death is a great loss to his own country and to that of 
his temporary* adoption ; in that it is more personal it is all 
the greater to the many friends whom his generous, 
unselfish and altogether lovable character had made for 
him in each of the \’arious centres in which he laboured. 
Of these friends I count myself luippy to have been 
reckoned as one. 

THE I-VIT FR-AXCIS G. NEWTON, Lurnliatr. 

•Mr. Newton died suddenly at Assiut, on the 2Qth 
December, from sleepy sickness. 

Mr. Newton had been engaged on arcliotilogtcal work 
for Mveral years. He assisted Dr. Duncan Mackenzie 
in his excavations in Sardinia and for the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund in Southern Palestine. In recent years 
he also assisted Sir Arthur £>*0118 at Knossos, in Crete, 
and for two scasems was architect on the staff of the joint 
expedition of the British Museum and the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, at Ur, in Southern Babylonia. 
.After helping in the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
at 0 -Anuima, he was appointed last year director of the 
sodety'a excavations in Egypt, and left tw'o months ago 
for Egypt to carry on work. The premature death of 
Mr. Newton will prove a great loss to British archrology, 
for which be has done much successful work, especially 
in architecture. 

Mr. William Walcot, [F.J, the distinguished artist, 
writes: " Newton and 1 had arranged to meet in Rome 
next March and spend some time in Paris on our way to 
l..ondon, where wc had decided that we should take an 
office and that I should collaborate with him in the 
rendering of drawings of his future discoveries. His pre¬ 
mature death has put an end to our plans, leaving much 
good work undone. 1 have lost a loy*al friend and 
delightful companion." 


ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Scheme of Insuiu.nce. 

In view of the interest shown by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Coundl of the Architects' 
Benevolent Society have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance specialists. 

'I*he Architects* Benevolent Society is now in a 
pocition to answer enquiries on every cisss of insurance 
business, whether concerning existing or contemplated 
policies, and is ready to give considered advice on 
all such questions. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCLL 
MEETING. 

phjianuiity 1915. 

Ajw^HmscrLTfAL EDtrrAnoN. 

On thr rconmn(i€r Jatiuu of the Board of Architcrairal 

(ii) Tbe Report of rhe Priaes Oonferenoe ^vas approved 
and the Board wiu auihoriaed to take the Decciiaaiy steps 
for tarrying irtlo effect the sschemc for co-ordinatiirg the 
I*rit!jca and Studentship*. 

(ir) A revised stheme for the R.l.B.A. (Ardiibiild 
Dawnay) SchoLarships waa approved. 

(e) The report of tlic RJ.fl,A, Visiting lloEird on the 
Schi>o 1 of Architecture of the Arthitceturfll Asfwjciatioti 
uits approved. 

(r/) The Ashpiicl I*rize for tO-4 was awarded to Mr. 
G. R. Barnsley. 

fe) The mark of distinction fot a Thesis wa:. awarded 
to Mfi H, B, Steele. 

(/) Revised reiipilatinnii for the conduct of the exjunina- 
tion for the Diploma in Tim-n Planning were approved. 

Sir Wjluam E.vrfiRso?v, Past-Prebji>iint, axo Mft. Paul 
Watehiiol'be, Pa^t-Pbesipent. 

Fhe Uouscil directed that an expression of deep 
avtnpathy at the loss of these two Past-l^residcnts he con¬ 
veyed to the relatives of the deceased. 

Hojjoifus. 

Messages of congraiuLitions were sent to Sir A!?ton 
Webb {Pait-Preaidem) and Sir Frank Di[:ksl:^e (Hon 
AssociAte) upon the honours which His IVIajest)- the 
King had recently been pleased to ennfer upon them. 

The Incxhumdimtiox of AgcniTECTS tN Scott, fl,N7J, 

Approv'al w'as given to an Alteratiun in Bye-law nf 
the Incotporation of .'\rchitects in Scutlortd. 

I.ONIWN UMVERairv Architectl'Bal Eoul-ation Coar- 
MITTEE, 

Afr» /Vrthut Keen waa appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A, on the London Univcrtntv Archiiectumi Educa- 
rion Cacnmiticc in place of the late hlr. Paul Waterhouse. 

St. Paul's Biudcb CoNFimii^ct. 

Mr. L. H, Bucknell was appainted to represent tbi* 
R.f.O.A. on the Sr. Paul's Bridge Conference in place of 
the late Mr, Paul Waterhouae. 

Trrv Rovau Santt.«iv Ikstitlte anp Sanitaht Its- 

SFECTQPLa' E^LAMINATTON: JoIST liOAJHLf. 

Mr. H. D. Sea rles^Wood was notnincted for appoint¬ 
ment by the Mini4ttcr of Health u a member of the Board 

Notices 

'ITic Seventh Oenertd Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
SeawiuD 1934-^5 will be held on Monday, z February 
1935^ at S.jo pjn., fpr the following purpafteb ;— 

To read the Minute* of the General Meeting (Ordiiuiry) 
held on tg Jantiary, 1925 ; foixrudly to admit members 
attending for the Erst time since their etcciinn ; to 
announce the names of candidates nominated by iht 
Council fot election to the visrious dasaeii uf membership. 


To announce the CounciPa nominatinn for the Royal 
Gold Mcdnl^ 1925. 

Tile President to deliver his Address to Studenrs and to 
present the Prizes and Studentships awarded by tJie 
Council for i 9 ^B- 

jMr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O.* M.C.j [R],, m read h 
critidatn on the designs and drawings subrnlttcd fur the 
Prizes and Studentships. 

SnTJDENTS. RJ.B,A. 

llie fullou'-uig L^mdidates, having passed satisfactorily 
the architectural courses at the Reccgni.ied Schouli 
indicated against their names, have been registered bs 
" Students R.I.BA." 

Aui t SvED Aziz fAccbiln.'liatEl AiMuciatkittl, c/n The Archb 
iKtural Aafloeiatian., 35 Bedford Square, ^ .C.l. 
.\aimuiiNi 3 i: EDWWHti HuATHcmT (InivtipoDl UrkiversitsT 
5 Fairfield Ruad, SDocktOa HeJlilf VS'arnn^iin . 

Asthchv ; FstAJiK Nicholas (Liverpool UniA'eraity), tjWolver- 
kdtnplon Road, RtalTi,Trd. 

t Tiioslas Stajir (Arthicectura] Assaci 4 Eiofih Morden 
I^odjw, XTnrden, Surrey', 

BiJirrA : Gopai.ji Mur.ji (Sir J. J, Sdiool of Art. Qombuy). c /o 
Messrs. Greqison. BdtJey and King, Kiag^S BuildJng, Fort. 
Bombay, Indtd. 

Bltlino : George ALBEFT (Liverpool University), 79 Blantyre 

Road, Li^'cipOal, 

Cm.is5[.KV : Fheoehick ELuiBRfLiverpDo] Uni^’etairy), 15 ArO’- 
flide Road. WaltiaBy, Cheshire. 

Dower r John CiomKiN (Cambridge UniwnEty School of 
Andiitecnjrc), “ WiUuwdenc*" llklcy, Yorfeahirc. 
EnthdveN t RtiriEliiL’K Et’^rAce (AithitBctuTw] Aaauciaiionji, 
3 Cleveland Gardens. W.a. 

FAtHKMAIT : PhujJ' Gabland (Victoria Univernty, Mon^ 
cheBterh Garth, WHituEdw. Cheshire, 

Fojbtoi ; Eiiu'ahd (London Univer^ttyh t Leaaide Avenue, 
Muswell Hill, N'.io, 

GaTlEV : GKOyrmiVHtOSOM (AHctmia Uni veraity, Man theater K 
Rockshire, Disley, Cheshire. 

OkANT : CiARROW Grecor (ArrdiTtccIunil .^Esociatron), The 
WfetiV Neat," SpeEdflurst, Kent. 

G&£io : Jessie ^.lARjOMiE (LaridQa UniverBin'),Higblanda," 
Lomptorif near Hounslow, Middlcsejr. 

Griggs r Hbnrt THOiaAS Buoaf (London LToiversiti')* ” The 
Cabin,''’Airie Avenue, MaEden, Surrey. 

Harlet I Thomas (Edinburgh College of Art), # 1 $ CKarEntte 
Strttl,W,l. 

HoppAV : Ralph (IjundDli Univeraity], 34 Chepstow Place. 
BR>-twater, W. 

Hcppr; Fentesn (LoodcHi Cniveraity), " Canterton/' 

Hjktch End, MiddJeaeTr. 

Jenkln? : WltJ-lA-Vj ViCTOia (Liverpoot Univerafty), aa Man* 
vdle Road, SVallasey, Ch^hire. 

Jox$i£i ’ Anns Faufwiell, Al.A.Chcan (Arcblteetural AHOcia- 
tlonlt “ RrefiEev,’' Mitcham Cdinmnni Surrey. 

Lancashtre ; John EnwlM (ShefheUI Umveralty), " \S’c»t 
1 Awn," Fulwiiod l^rk, Slielli'dld. 

MrujsH ; JosePH Cmahli:* (GloaRnw Sdioal of Arehirctrtiire), 
tai Stanmore Rond, Mount Florida,, GEasgnw^ 

MujjcH : Joseph Haydn (Livcrpcml Univeraitj’), 604 Orma* 
kirk Road, PcmbertDii, ViHgan. 

Minopbio : ChaRijss AN‘rw>NY (Livetpool LTniversityb jft 
Alexandra Drive,, Liverpool, 

MoberlV : SiixviA Grace (Arqbibectural Aasociation). i8 
Gordon Square, W ,C, i, 

Mokroe ; Lbonard (Cardiff TechnLad College), 37 Vicioru 
Road, Penorth, South ’Wales, 

Motafraiu : jAhialtHDjt Dossabhdt (Sir J. J. School of Ait,, 
Barnboy)* 0*5 Lohar Street, Dhobi Talao, Btnnhay, India. 
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Pakincton : Hon. Hl'MI'iih£\’ Asthur ifAjdiitirctLUK] Associa- 
ik'tn), 9 Anirulti Gar JenSr W, j i. 

Paterson : plitic Ahnolu (ShcfneEiJ Ufin'wsitj’), ^5 Clarendon 
Road, Fulw,™d*ShrHic!ii. 

Pnitsrt^v \ CiAHEMce JtfttPK (Liverp^ Unh'crfityK 15 
Satidrin.Hl*anfi Road, Goldera Cireen, N.W,i i, 

R4U]ERS : Ki-filit (Victoria UhiiL'ersitJ.', Manchester), 33 Albert 
Roiul, Whatley RanKC, Monchcaler^ 

Seurma : Plthhottam Lai. (Sir J. J. Scbool of An, Bombay), 
0.0 School of Architecture, .'^Er J. J. Schnol of Art, 
Bombay, Indid. 

Si 56 asi : MABanALL AHMfii-f (Lojulun Uninefsily), Hucclccoic 
Court, near GIouK:;eSter. 

Spencely : Hiicii Gbevtlu: Castu i Liverpool University), 
Aahley Hou»e, Bos, Wilta . 

Stewart ; Alekandeh Malcxji.m (Aberdeen,Robert Gordon'* 
College), c.'o Mra. Noel, 3K Fairhetd Road, invemesi. 
Thomas 2 Bryan WjiJ-Iam HixANns (t^rdifF Technical Col- 
lejTc), BriarUfine," North Road. Cardiff. 

Timmins ; SAMfEL Dennb \V'Al.t,f;V (Archiicctiiral Aiowia- 
tion), c/o ITie ArchitEcturuJ AssociatioTV, J4“3^' Bcd'brd 
Square, W.C.I . 

Wall: .Mai'Ii Amv MAHaARET (Liverpool Unt^erftity^), t = 
Devonshire Knad, Liverpool. 

WaJ-US : Katclahine MarpJ- (London Univeiaity), 163 
hanger Lunot Ealing, W.5. 

Watt : L^lib At.lUCAmEB (McGill LTniversity, Montretd), 124 
Mapte Avenue, SiB Anne de BelleProvince Quebec, 
Canada. 

WiirriLEY: Frank (Mctorij UnivprEiiT.-, ManchMtrrij 07 
South Drive, Chorlton-cum-Hnrdy, Mancheater. 

Wit,L5: Thomab Tiieofhilu^ ll.ivcrpool L'niv'ersin^), The 
Fold, Spring Vale, Wallisey, CHrahirc. 

"Wilson i Pebcy Roy (MoGjU Unlvcmity, Montreal), Cedar- 
hurst ," ShuRc Sie Marie, Ontario, Cunsd*. ^ 

Wray : IC^-netN Fletcher (.ArchEicctuml AsstKiation). 
Strathmorr, CofiishnrQuijh, neJir Rnrhtrham, Vor^s, 

Competitions 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

MeMOIIIAL LtBHARY FOR A COLl-tGE COMPETITION. 

Id order 10 enoourngc the study of designs for indusirial 
purposes the second gertes of open coinpi.tittniiB organ lg«l 
by the Royal Sodety of Arts will rntiude a competition 
for a McDinrtul Library for u Collepj auiiible fot housing a 
small but rare coUeminn of baot>. 

‘I’he conditiDns am os follows i 

A Travelling Scholarship nf the liaJue of /t^O ti>r one yenr 
will bo offered on the following candiliisna : 

Candidatca must not he over 3S juar* pf agti. The>' mtlat he 
prepared to travel in FrOnCt, I lily, Spain nr Handers for ku 
mimtha, which^ however, may be broken up into peitods uf, 
ily, three or twn cnnsecutivie montlw, 

5iJB)£CT of ComPCTJTlON, 

The subject iA a Memorial Library for a GolkRt, suitable 
for housing a aiuall but rare coUectijan of bodki. 

The supet-hcial area of the room ia not to cjti^d i-S™ feet 
The method nf arranging the booteoaca and diaplayitig a few 
eo iTan U left to the competitnr. Cost ia not a primafy corv- 
sideration, and the use of eipemive woods, es weiil u iruiya of 
ivory, ebony or metal, in addition to niorhle, call m ftnuidercd. 

In B flUJtable place a cornmnuumtive pond or oomtr ijTher 
Hffflt/ should remind the visitor of the origin of the Library, 
The iKhrme of the cdhng, w'hich can be Dcaied ab a ispocc Joi 
decorative paintings as well os the pOTtem of the flour, niu*l 
harmonise with the whole design . 

A pr^liTncpary comptflltEon oT tMi'C’tv'B hDliff "wiu bs hcJo i'n 
l,nnanrn rnid other centres in .^pril 1 oa?. Uandidate* niU"f Ifivr 


notice of their intention to conopetc lo the Secretary of the 
Royal Sodciy of Arts, not lartr Than 14 March. For thia emU' 
petit bti I he folIoH'ing drawmipj will be ncoessarj- ; 

A phltl fpf thp floor, OfyU scrtiari, itlil ^ p!iln of Inf -ceilLny^ 
oil to the si-4ilc of a quarter of an inch to n foot. 

For the finnl competition two trontha will be allowed to (be 
competitors, sdeciej liifier the first oompclilion. The finrshed 
drawings are to include the following : . . n- 

Plans uf floor and erJinn and two aechOTie tn a SCilr Ol Italt 
Utl tn n fiKi(» d'Cia.ll drfl'Vyinj^ of ttic fitep^ac^ or some OEhtr 
feature, showing the eoniplelc height ami tretrtmmt of the 
roam from rttx>r to reiling. 

<.umpetitnfs sIwuM hear In mind rhitt elgctnc hghtma and 
cenirql heating ilrC to bc CDnsidetcd, 

^’hc competition will take place in June 1925,. 

league of n.vtions. 

Cfl.MPETinOS FOR TUI JaMUjCTlOK OF A PtAX WITH A 
View to Tiry Construction of a Confehenl’e Hall 
rOil THE LEAnUB OF NATIONS AT GUNF^'^A. 

'Fhe Letigue of Marions will filiortly hold a comperition 
for the ecicction of a pton with a view tn the cmiEtructirm 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva, I’ht competition will 
tic open to archiiccf* who arc nationalft of States Members 
of the League of Mitious^ 

.An liitemational jur>‘ consisting of well-krown »rchj* 
lem will examine the plans submitted and dcindc their 
order nf merit, 

A sum of ioo,oco Swiss francs will be placed At the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided lunong^ the atchitects 
AuhuiJtting the best plans, - ■ r. ■ 

A prtigTumme of tht competititui will be ready m Fehru- 
aty, 1925, and will be despatched from Geneva so that 
Government* And competitors may trtidve copies at 
approximmely the iiwnc date. Copies for distant cuun- 
trie* will therefore be despatched 

The British Government will rrcdvc 9 certain number 
pf,frn= copies. 'liieHc will be deposited ot the Royal 
In'gtlmte of Brituih Architects* and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street. 
W.t, by intending ctimperiTorB. 

Single copicB «**" be pn>cu.md direct from Fhe Se^re- 
tary-Gctieral of the l^caRue ot Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 2D Swiss fmnea, payable In advance, hut wll 
not be forw^ardEd until oftcr the Government enpiea 
have been despRithed. 

On the nommation of ihe President of the Royal Inati- 
tutc. Sir John Burnet, AJl.A., has been appointed hb the 
• Btitiah reprcsentoitive on the Jury of asaessora. 

UGANDA R^VILWAY NEW OFFICE, NAIROBI. 
Apply to tl^ Crown Agents for the Colonies^ 4 MIU- 
bahfc, WeswnlriBtjeT, S.W.i. Owing date for receiving 
designa* 28 February 1925. Aasesaor; Mr. William Dunn, 
F R.I.BA. Deposit I Li, Telegnun received :— 

Reference Nnv RuLtwaV Offices, Many requests re¬ 
ceived fronm cCHupetitorft for extension of comp^Eiilon. 
Agtec to one month extension. Please advertise this. 
Lists of questions and answers beinH sent by first miul for 
distribution.^' 

THE NFW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
HUENOft AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

An IntemAtional Competition has been promoied for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aiics* 
.Argentine Republic. 

.A, snihII number of copies of the Conditions h*ve been 
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deposited in thif Ubrax^' for tht infoimiTrion of 

British Archlterrts who may desift to compete^ 

MOLD HOUSING SCHEME. 

^lemhers and LJccntiiiti;^ of the Insdtute of 

Bn Hah Architect? jnuat noi irKc pan in the above com¬ 
petition becaiiBc the conditions are nut in accordance with 
the published Rei^ubrionp of the Royal Institute for 
Architcctunil Competittona, 

MASONIC MEMORIAE COMPE'riTlON. 
Apply to The Graifd Sccretarr* Freemasona' Hull, 
f*Tcat Queen Street. W.C.a, Last day for applying for 
conditioEJi. 13 August 1914- Deposit, jfi 19* Closing 
date Lit receiving designs^ t May 1935. Assessor*: 
Sir Edwin Lutycrut, R_A, fappointed hy the 

Pnewdent); Mr. Walter Cave [FJ, Mr. A, Dumett 
Brown, F.S.L 

MANCHES t ER ART GALLERV, 

Apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hai]^ MancbiTBier, 
Claaing date for teceiving designs, 18 February J935. 
Assessors ^ Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.J* Mr. Percy 
S. Wortbiogtoo, IJrt.D.:, F.SAt. {F.j. 

BRANCH PUni-lC LIBRARY, HAREHILLS, 
LEEDS. 

Assessor, Mr* Percy S* WotthJfigton, ^^.A,, LittrD-, 
F.R*I.B*A. Last day, 16 February' 1915. Apply to:—- 
Thos, ThofTiton, Town Hall, Leeda. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING, 
The Imperial War Grawes CommlsBrou: dcaiee Menibers 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be refninded that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons orher dmnrthose who lud signiSed their intention 
of compftlng on or before t January 1914 cannot be con-^ 
aide red. Due nodee of thia regulation was published in 
the Profesnional Press on iTtricnu occasions during August 
and September, 1923, 

RUGBY U*D. COUNCIL HOUSING SCHEME. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Imtitutc of 
British Architects must not take part in tlie above com - 
petition, because the conditians ate not in accordance with 
the published regulations of the Rayut Institute for 
srchitccniral comperitions. 

Members’ Column 

iJtSSt'LUTIOM OP f’ARTXER^TJIi , 

VVa lieg Ua (■h-i- uulieD to our frliiiul* and djenKHliJl fnrrri ji 
Jjeceinbcr Ire, [he uudcrviguFtl, Lave mu [Hally aerml En 

ilis^ve tlie Lnn Cl OHbculir i^mtertou and VVJiite. Mr. Guv 
j Jgu'iiy mv irilJ peartlctf sfcjBf j a I .rna Street, StraIfoffl- 

on-'AvciD, aud at C^O. iso F-dimnud Stimit, BirmmRbain, and Mr. 

i offM U'mit* will conlin™ to practiic at No. ja BeneeltB' Mill. 

limiku^ttlJi,-und it Stratford-na-Avoji, under the style of Osborn 
and WThiJr, {fiigDed) Guy f^mbcrtrai aod. Joho Whicc, 
APrOISTMEM^ VACANT. 

VaCATtCJai erat fat Archllcctotal kw Uir l^uMic Worka 

DeparttUfeut, Govciiiniinit of Hon( Koui;, Thrrt Jeatv" eETMinrai. 

Salary, ^4*0 to ^w-ith further anuiml lonTTOMit* to a Eiuiximum 
nl ^liooD, subject ti.> eSurienry. Candjibtcs iliatilil fie AssoriRles 
k bR-A.t uiijliamcd, 34-32, ^ixperiencnl In workitiH 

ilnwiiips^ defcilli, spKalicRtiQiis aod wnifl kimi»t^<l4;i* oi quuitikiei* 
FRperience in ^Eel-JujOHl huddkiRn and rtiniiirice4 coucreio 
clcvirable- Flirtin’r Pirtlculirs and appjica eIdji formi taO bn 
nbViitHsA an ai'pjlralkin to Ifw Crown ALFot'k Office. .1 MkllLiouli. 
fjsruloi], SAV. 


ABFOINTWE.VTS IVA.VTED. 

A MChIxectural Engineer of Very LiHS axpcricnEC destpes itcrk 
Eeinpcirary or IWcmancQt, anywbem. Sjw^rial qiialTficat^t in' 
gec^q^-, mioine, drainage, nnderpLmkng and •bErillig, vEntifalioii 
□0(1 Luring, LundatioDa anrj lUfapldatkins, fiulkLiug and land 
surveyliitj aJso JevrlUog. UighMt iclcrwiees. Willing In lu|ii- 
job.—Apply Hni S32Z. ^Jb Srrretuinr HT.ft.A /*) Cciodirit 
Srieet, W . 

OFFICE BOY recommended, 

A rccQiiuiienEi* o ycnith asofficc bov. tlocd fftfwrnccS_ 

A rply til fhe R. I.b a., (j C^^nduk Street, UuhViu, W.l. 

COMMENCT.SlENT OF PKACTirE. 

Ma. (T. M. R, Runaesa fJ.j baa coiiimrttrcd iiriiotlsloji at 7?Tall 
SUTF*!, l^miyprijli 

BOOKS FDR S.^LK. 

: 1 lhohitoctI-kaL f.<(sok-t {snCcHKl-baticJl), about l.-jo veils,, tnt -■air. 
fjsi ‘Hml.—.^shTorth. Duii-Lr BiuHlng?, Ricllinolid. Suitfv-, 

Minutes VI 

SE^lOy 1924—1923. 

At the Sbtth tTfcncral Meeting (Ordinary) lif ihe Session 
[934^1925, held on Monday, ty January' 1913,0! 8 p.nt., Mr* J. 
Alfrirf Gulcfa, F-S-.A, Prtfljdent, and afEerwaTiis. \Jr. £- Cuv 
Dawber, F,S,A., Vice-Prcaklent, in the chair: 

The attcn-dunce bonlt was aigned by 33 Febows (mdudinu 
7 Membera of the Council), 3’> AraociAtca (mciuding 3 Mctn- 
ben uf iIm Cwndll^ a Hon. Asaociatea. 5 Licentiates, and a 
number of viaiCCua. 

The AlioUtea of the Meelfng held <H1 3 Jon tiary i-yje, hfii'ing 
been token os rwd, were coahrmed ntid «igncdby the CW^nn. 

The Hon, Secretary Announced the decease of Moior 
Sicvrart Henbevt t^p«r, MAJEdio,. F.SA., R.CA., elected 
.Aiaociate iBgi ; ThOmaa iMorgan Bevim. elccteid Liceaiiflte 
Erant.'ts Glralcr Newloit, clcfnesj Licentiate 191 
imd it WM Resoh'odthat the regtrtiaf the Rojal Lnstimte for the 
lof* of incBC mcmiHcn bc TcCardfii;! fn fKt Aliitiiica eeicI ji 
of synipathy and cotiduLmce bc conveyed m their relative*. 

Tlw rollDWmg mcirkber, attending far iho firik tbnf since hiK 
election, was fnrmilty Admitted hv ihe Cllairman : Mr. L, .4 
CuIliGrd [Fi], 

Dr* OccAT Fabect O.B.E., D.Sc*, living read a Paper on 
" AppUcationa m BuildinR and Fcninilationa of Modem l^gi- 
nMrinji ConstrUctiDnnod iUuattaled it by lontcm altdea^ a 
dbeuKATau. cELfiuod, and un the rnotion of Mr. H. D. Scarlc*’ 
Wuod [F*], i,t:O0fl(ied by Mr. F., Flander ElcbelU (Hon. Awau* 
eiate), A A'^^te of thank* Wa< paased tn ffr, Fubier by acefama- 
timi, and was briefly teapanded to. 

The Secretan,' having read the Deed of Award of Price* and 
Studenrthipa made hy the Council under the Common Seal, 
the Sealed envelope* hearbxg the mottoes of ihe aiicc^Bful enm- 
petitEHT ivereapCned and the rtBOiea dJacJoied. 

*rili‘ \Teetinac|o3cd iit 10,55 pjn. 


H I JJ.A* JOURNAL. 

k in deaired m point out that the crpinions of wrirers of 
urtidcB and letters wldcJi appear in the R. LB A. Jogtinal 
tnust be token os the Individual opinions of their authot^ 
and not as rtpreficifitBNv'e expression of the Inatrcute. 

Data c/ PubitcalioR.—i^z^i 8tb. 2and November; 6th. 
aoth December, 1925 : loih, a^th January ; 7ih, aist t‘eb- 
ruaryj 7th, ajat March; 4th, zytii April) 9th, 23rd May; 
13th, 27th June; iPtbJulyi IJthAuguati I9tb SeptEmber l 
r 7 th October. 

CORRECTION. 

In toe olktwa^ of Mr. A. \Y. Sheppard in the lait bsye of 
theiot';aKAt.it ahourd have been atati d that he had been rectntK 
elaertd a FellnW , and wa* no lonetr an Akhocwec R I.B .4 . 
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Address to Students 

BY THE PRESIDENT. MR. J. .^ILFRED GOTCH. HON. M.A. (OXOK), F.EJl. 

[DeHvered at the Gmeral iMtettng of thff Royal lasHtute if Brjtuh Archiiectif 

AIfmday\ 2 February 1925.] 


I N the far-off days when I was an actiw memher 
of tlie Arehiteeltirat jVssociation, I remember 
thinldng and (I believe) sajing that it rather 
hard on young architects* and more particularly 
cm those who were pupils or assistants^ that they 
should have to work all day and then be obliged 
to devote their evenings to a different kind of work 
at the ^Association* while their friends in other 
callings were able to amuse themselves as they 
pleased. When T say they were obliged to 
do this, I do not mean that there wag any cotn- 
puision about tt^ but that^ outside the Royal 
Academy school, it was only in the classes and 
lectures of the Architectural Association, which 
were all held in the evening, that there w^as any 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with those 
sides of architecture which He beyond the routine 
of office work. 

But all this is now' changed. The A.A. is no 
longer an institution carried on by voluntary 
effort* a place w'here young men met of an evening 
to teach themselves under the guidance of their 
fellowii of somewhat greater age and wider 


experience. It is now a wdl-established, well- 
staffed* and wclj-equipped architectural school, 
affording a course of training spread over several 
years. Nor is it the only institution of ita kind, 
as ivas the case in the old days. Forty years ago, 
it wag, save for the Academy school, the only 
edijcariojial body of any account in the whole 
country, so far as architecture was concerned ; 
and any lad seeking to be an architect had, almost 
perforce, to come to London for a time, if he 
aimed at anything higher than the prospect of 
canrj^ing on s provincial practice within the old 
limitations—ii mitations which included good,sound 
work, but gave little opportunity for the pursuit 
of fine architecture. 

From this point of view'* again, there is a great 
change. Architectural schools, under the eventual 
controlof the Institute,havebeen established in many 
of uur large towns—Liverpool, Manchester, I^eds, 
Glasgow, Cardiff, and others. Some of the modorii. 
Universities, and Cambridge af the old, have 
started schools of architecture. The opportunities, 
therefore, of acquiring a sound training in the 
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innumcrabfc subjects Mith which an architect has 
□ow to be familkrp are within the reach of nearly 
everj'onc^ 1 Jiie path of the student la plain and 
open, cleared of obstacles. Atevery avvkward cor¬ 
ner ia a guide, at every dlfBcult climb s handraiL 
1 have not myself had the chance of taking advan¬ 
tage of such ajsgistance, but I cannot help thinking 
thatf when the way is made so eagy, half the fun 
of following it rnuijt he gone. 

Essential as this imparted training is now con¬ 
sidered ^ it must not be forgotteo that the prominent 
architects of our own time» and still more those 
of the time just past^ had little or netne of it. They 
werc^ to a great ejrtent* self-taught. Whether 
their work would have been better had thej' been 
taught by nthers^ is a barren speculation. The 
old hiis given qur profcssuin some of its 

best known members. If you look back tn its 
old records for the names of its rnosf active 
members, its Presidents, you will find that hardly 
one of them has sunk into Ensigniheance, and still 
less into oblivion—^at any rate for the present, 
whatever of forgetfulness the future may hold. 

I think we shall have to beware lest unstinted 
help lead to a lessening of strenuousness. 1 am 
tuld—and the phenomenon was illustrated in the 
A.A* play recently presented within these widia — 
that, although the drawing-boards are crow'ded 
during the first three years of the atudent^fl ctmrae, 
they arc sparsely occupied during the fourth year 
and are almost empty during the fifth. Docs tlus, 
by any chance, mean that when help and guidance 
arc abundant, full advantage is taken of them, but 
that when the stndcrit is throw^n more- completely 
on hts own resources, he shrinks from the ordeal ? 
If so, ambition should be made of sterner stulT. 
Great work con only be achieved by hard work, 
for through that medium alone can talent show 
itself. Few are the young geniuses, facile in 
acquiring and expressing ideas, who make their 
corresponding mark in after life. Brains can 
achieve but little without ivork. It is the plodders, 
the hard workers, who carry on the world. Lf any 
man of middle age will look back upon the circle 
of his youthfii] friends, how many of the brilliant 
leaders of those distant days does he find in the 
forefront noiv - 

Far be it from me to offer advice to my juniors. 
1 hope I am modern enough to avoid making that 
mistake \ fur at no period of recorded lime, not 
even when Solomon w'as fresh on the throne, were 


the young more willing to guide the w*orld, to 
direct the failing footsteps of their fathers, or to 
point their gnmdslres to regions of kindly rest and 
obUvion. 

But if I modestly shrink from giving advice, 1 
may perhaps venture to bring to your remembrance 
a few things, old and neiv, from which you can 
draw your owti conclusions. Among the old 
things worth recalling are the views on the great 
topic of Work whiHi have been held from time 
immemorial, and have found expression in the 
literature of all ages. In our own tongue are 
records reaching back to the dawn of history, 
and throughout those records will be found 
alJusiuna toJabour ’lyhich take for granted that 
hard work if the natural lot of man. The burden 
of these utterances h that, outside of Paradise, 
man must gain his living by the sweat of his brow j 
that he is born to labour as the sparks fly upwards ; 
that if any will not work, neither shall he eat— 
s wholesome doctrine, now often heard with 
impatience. 

The same ideas pervaded the Middle Ages and 
were embodied in the well-known aphorism, 
Lahornre es! Nor did they die out at the 

RenaUgance, that age of joyous delight in life, 
and of revolt against the crabbed philosophy of 
past Centuries. The suave Raphael, the mighty 
Michael Angelo, the turbulent Cellmi, all lived 
in an intermittent fury of hard work. Our own 
Shaktspeare recognised its imstimablc worth 
when he said " TJie labuur we delight in physics 
pain,” and—coming at a stride dowm to recent 
times—Stevenson concludes his essay on El DoTada 
with the words ” To travel hope^Hy is better 
than to arrive, and the true success is to labour.” 

Fhus far the past : but in modem days a differ¬ 
ent view seems to prevail in certain quarters. There 
seems to be a widespread inclination to curtail work 
and working hours, to limit output, to take full 
advantage of unearned doles, which theoretically 
are provided for the xealnua, Jnu^d-W'Orking man, 
temporarily deprived of work but eager to resume 
it ; all of W'hich would appear to indicate the exist¬ 
ence of a certain aversion to doing work if it can be 
avoided. 

Even, in the pursuit of pleasure—that inalienable 
right, accruing to us through the accident of having 
been bom—wc seem loth to indulge in undue 
exertion. We sit at eape to witness spectacles of 
exertion by other people ; we are content to watch 
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great ft ml ball matches instead of playing in little 
oEitss. Our very dancing cnLiils a minimum of exer¬ 
tion ; well might the orchestras of to-day exclaim 
with them of old, " have piped unto you, and 
ve have not danced ”—“ ye have but walked.” Sir 
Christopher Elalton danced his way into Queen 
Elizabeth's favour j he did not stroll thither. 

In following our own vocation—of which/more 
tlian any other, it may be said that its ideals can imly 
he expressed through w'ork, and its particular ad¬ 
vantages can only be obtained ihrongh work in 
our mvu vocation w'e are inclined to content our¬ 
selves with pressing the button of photography in¬ 
stead of wielding the pencil of the sketeber. I he 
button has its excellent uses, it ia true, but feir 
the student the pencil is the nobler instrument, 
more intimate in its teaching, mure useful in iis 
exercise. 

It would seem, indeed^ that when we come to 
some Hill Difficulty, which llunyan's pilgrim 
mounted with much toil, w^e are apt to feel ag¬ 
grieved if h is not provided with a funicular. Hut 
the real truth is that hard work is one of rht greatest 
blessings tiiat esn be bcsiow'cd. It is an anodyne to 
grief, a tonic to the mind, a sedative to the soul. 
What is so irksome as idleness r hat is more 
tedious than ivant of occupation : The exercise 
of one^s faculties is itself a pleasure^ even if the 
result lias no far-reaching effect. 

The verv deficiency of strenuous ness in the mass 
gives greater scope to the individual : the hard 
worker has fewer enmpclitors. Without undue per¬ 
turbation he can ivork out Ids problem of construc¬ 
tion, his prnhIemE of design ^ from one inadcciuate 
ctTort tu another he can climb to Ids final solution, 
lie can wring its secrets from the past, through long 
summer days amid the soaring pillars ot some 
ancient churdi, or betu^ath the niazy ceilings of 
Elizabeth, or from tlie graver aclommcnt of ihc 
Getirgefi. No trouble will be too great, no day too 
long, no meon^i of sustenance too negligible. He 
will learn to know his own country and its splendid 
inheritance of architecture. He will learn to love 
its fields, its woods, its streams, its liills—aye, an J its 
nioiintaine, too^ in the pursuit of his wxjrk. In its 
parks and its ancient gardens lie will catch a glimpse 
of bygone grandeur \ within the walls which they’ 
surround he will find storehouses of the finest pro¬ 
ducts of arts other than his owm. 'Ihua will he 
widen his outlook on life, on history' and on art, and 
if he follow his bent to the full he vAU he eligible 


for inclusion in that small and select company 
w^ho can with truth aver th^H they have slept in 
every county in England, and not oiily slept, I hope, 
but been wide awake as well* 

Youth will have its day, and tvill still long, now‘ as 
of yore, 

'Fo sport with ,\m3r>dhs in the shade 

Or with the tangles of Nesera^s hair, 

even if Amaryllis herself sits at a drawing board, and 
the tangles of Nefera's liair liide her hmved head as 
she taps the typewriter. But lei u& not forget, after 
all, that now\ ns nf yore, Fame (that lust infirmin- 
of Tiohle mind) will still insist as a condition of our 
winning her, that we must 

Scorn delights, and live lalioritius days. 

Well, my tirade is done ; and tliis, at any rate, 
can be said, that if symptoms of a decline in strenu- 
ousnesa may sometimea suggest themselvqa, even 
ill architectural students* there is not much to carp 
at in the ainDiini: of work submitted for rhe prizes 
tliat bring us here to-night, Mtjre particularly is 
rhU true of the Titc prize, which has evoked the 
finest competition of recent years. Neither duty nor 
inclination prompt me to J:ttempt eriticiam of tlic 
work of the year ; that responsibility is placed in 
the able hands of Mr. A'laurice Webb, 

Bur there Is one matter upiUi which. In conclu¬ 
sion, I must Touch, and which 1 am Rure will be of 
interest . The very luindsonre prizes ivhith, chiefly 
through the beneficence of intlixnduals, the Insti¬ 
tute is enabled to offer to students, arc now to be 
co-ordinated in an intelligible manner, and they are 
to be arranged in a kind of ladder, of which the top¬ 
most rung will be the Rome Scholarship in Arclu- 
tecture* More than this: it is felt that Main¬ 
tenance SchobrshipR are sorely needed in order 
that youlhji of narrow means, whtj have a call 
towards architecture, may be helped in their start 
on the arduous path. .A considerable amount 
of money is now practicBlly dissipated in small 
prizes throughout the country, prizes which do 
not always attract competitors* It is proposed tu 
approach the dono'rs to see if it may be puasible to 
pool the funds with a view to founding Maintenance 
Scholarships with them* Rut whether this prove 
practicable or not, a first step has Iwcn taken in the 
desired direction, for the Society of .Architects have 
allocated part of their fundx to one Maintenance 
Scholarship and the Institute part uf theirs to 
another. On this ngreeabte outlook I w'ill conclude. 
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[Read before the Rffyal Institute of British 

R. PRESIDENT, iJ udies GFNrmiftN— 

1 have ihe honour to speak to-night as a critiL’, 
an offidal tritic appointed by you. Sir, with 
the exprt5ss function of criticising the judgmtnl of our 
own Juries and in many cases the work of otir oivn 
rnembcf^. It is an aniiinalou .3 position which, unlersa 
the utmost gnodAvill is exercised on both sides, may 
some day land a President and the Juries in cm 
untenable position I But thu year, owing to the 
splendid competition for our prizes, 1 am the peisoii 
who hfls been landed in the untenable position; like 
the King in Prineess Wfi, 

" [ find my life CKtrcmciy fiat 
"With nothing whatever to gruttible at."' 

WTat^ therefore, am I to do ? it has been well said nf 
a critic, If you diasemble sometiniies j-onr know¬ 
ledge of that you are tbnught to knnw, you shall be 
thought another time to know that you know not/^ 

1 propose, therefore, to give first some solid facts 
about which 1 do know and then some thoughts 
upon the designs and drawings hanging upon these 
walls, in the hope that they miy, ss honest criticism, 
be of use to the schools and their students. These 
drawings are the work of students who have either 
been trained in Sehoohi of Architecture or in archilccts" 
offices as pupils. If you can Judge the value of training 
by success in prize competitigns, the results this year 

arc conclusive. 

The Architectural Association is conspicuously suc¬ 
cessful in being represented by the wirmcis of the 
Tltc, the Gri?dell, the ^Mfrcd Bossom and the 
Godwin Bursary—a great record. The Essay has 
gone to Cambridge and the Owen Jones to London 
Utuversity. May I express a hope that architects will 
investigate %'cry carefully the merits of the nearest 
School of Architecture before taking a hoy or a girl 
into ihejr otHccs as a whole-iime pupil f 

The President has referred briefly to the general 
revision winch is in prospect uf our Lnstitute prizes 
iind scholarships. He has left it to me to fill in 
some details of w hat i&, I believe, the beginning of a big 
const ructiTc clfori to enable young men who eltow 
any real talent for architecture to pufBuc fheir arn- 
hidon in the best atmosphere and under the most 
favourable conditions. 

The proposals now under consideration, and I am 
glad to say appruved by the R.f.BA. Council and by 
the Recognis^ Schools, take tw'O forms. 


Architect^ ort Alonday^ 2 Frhrunry 19 ^ 5 -^ 

I’hc first, and perhaps the most important, is the 
introduction, if the necessary funds can be found, 
of a series of Aldinienancc Scholarships of the maximum 
value of £100 a year. 1‘hese scholarships arc to he 
awarded to men W'Ko show a talent for architecture but 
are without the means to At themselves for its prartitc 
bv the training which the modern architect requires. 

The Board of Architectural Education hope to 
found ten of these scholarships in ditfcrent partn of 
the country, and have asked the schools to co-optraic 
by remitting or reducing their fees to such scholars. 
New South Wales has founded two, tenable in Engird, 
and we hope that the other Dominions will he jaspired 
by this excellent example to follow auif+ These will 
be additional to the ten English scholarships. 

'fhe next constructive point we are working on is 
our prizes, A comprehensive proposal has now been 
put forward by a conference, representative of all the 
bodies interested, for dealing with the whole question 
of prizes, matiy of which w'crc founded before the 
preacnl system of education had developed. It is 
intended in future to bring all the prizes for design 
into line with the Prut de Rome and to arrangic them 
to lead up to this prize. 

Largely through the help of the Council of the 
Sodecy of Architects, it wall in future be possible for 
the Institute to award y great prize for design every 
year. Since the war, owing to the depredation of 
monev values, the Soane has been awarded bienmally 
(this being the alternate year when it is not awarded). 

In future, if the dedsion of the Coimdl of the Sodety 
is ratified by the mcitihcm, it w ill be coupled with their 
\lctory Scholarship, and one or the other be 

awarded every' year and rank equally in prestige and 
value. 

The Victory Scholarship not only commemorates 
the result of the greatest war iu our history, but will 
also commemorate lor ns the happy domestic peace 
which has descended upon our profession as a result of 
the amalgarnatioA of the R.LB,.A, and the Sodety of 
Architects. 

FoUnwing upon this alteration in the Soane, the 
Tite will iwcome in future a more JimiDr prize and also 
be awarded anjuidly, forming the bottom rung of the 
ladder \o which the prcaident has referred* In future 
niinimum standards of education will be set up for 
entry to these prizes instead of maximum age limits. 
The' cji system will be introduced, and generally 
the conditions of setting and Judging them which are 
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Lifted for tFie Prix dc Rome iviJJ be follawed by the 
R.I.B.A. T( is hoped by this ca-ordlnntion that the 
ixindideiioc of the students in oil our schools will be 
fully restored and the result seen in an e\'en keener 
L'ompctidDD than we luivc this year for the blue 
rthsnds of the student's career. 

It ouj^ht to be recognised by all schools and by 
Li]l students that the winner of these R.l.lhA^ prizes, 
the Soanc^ the Titc, the Pugin, the Measured Drawings^ 
the Essay, and W'c hope in future the Victory, wilt 
establish for himself a reputation at the beginning of 
his career w^hich will be invaluable In him. If he can 
climb to the top rung and reach the Prix de Rome or 
the Jarvia, so much the better. 

The alterations proposed in the prizes^, other chan 
those for design^ I will deal with in connection 
with tJte detail criticisms as I corne to them* 

The first prize to take in detail to-night is the Tite 
Pri^e. 

Twejity-sijf sets of drawings were submitted for this, 
the principal prize for design given this year. The 
subject was a small mu-seimii upon a smaR promontory 
close to the ruins of a sniall Temple of Vesta and on 
the site of atioient excavations. The museum was 
intended to house the more valuable discoveries. 

Takeo as a whole, the standard of these designs is 
probably higher than in any year since the ivar, and 
the Jury was particularly glad to note that the methods 
of presenting them are in mE>st cases quieter and 
Himpler than of lair. The oolauring is Jess bizarre 
and the buildings are shown ivitbout a too exuberant 
use of scenic effects. There was one very nuticeabJc 
thing which appeared in nearly every design except the 
winning one, and that was a laiture to grasp fully the true 
intent of the programme, 1 was especially asked by 
the jury to impre^ upon students the importance of 
studying very carefully the programme before begin¬ 
ning a design. In this case the programme clearly 
intended the inuseuen to be a srrtsJl one and not to 
conflict either in character or size with the Temple of 
Vesta. In some of the designs it is difficult to discover 
tlte temple at all, in most the museiim completely 
dwjids it^ in others the style adopted is such as to 
compete instead of harmonise with that of the 
Temple. 

For the benefit of those who have not liad an opiHir- 
tunity of studying these drawings, 1 have had some 
!^Udcs made, which, with ymjr permission^ I will now 
show. These tvili, 1 hope, make my meaning dearer. 

Mere Is the plan of the winning design. It is very 
simple, but reveals imagiiiation and thought—^in the 
opinion of the jury' by far the most successful s<ci[ution 
of the programme. The museum iS placed between the 
Temple and the main approach from the ruins, so that 
a visitor on entering the huilding w'ouldsee the Temple 
as the Culminating point of a vista, upon the gjdc wtills of 


ivhich would be arranged the smaller arch^logicsl 
fragments. 'The side giileries are more or less con- 
Lxalcd by a squat tower nn the axial line, and the 
uecondary approach from the water la ivdl arranged. 
The whole scheme is an excellent example of a plan 
which uses the principles of axial planning only to the 
extent of rmpka^sing the main purpose of the building, 
and with that achieved the author has been content to Jet 
a natural arrangement of layout do the rest. The ele¬ 
vation contains the same qualities as the phiHj and by 
its sensitive restraint does reverence to the Temple. 
The draughtsmanship does not reach the same stan¬ 
dard as the design. 

This design won (he prize because its author 
brought into play the one vital quality of imagination 
which is necessary to any work of art^ and coupled 
with it J4 proper sense of propM>rtion and common 
sense—added necessities in the case of the art of 
architecture. On behalf of the jury, may 1 con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Beaiy-PownaR on a very charming 
essay in design. CertiEcates of Honoumble hlention 
were awarded to " Key," by Mr, Scarborough, and 
" Chianti," by hbas /\iLSon Sleigh,, both diaringiiished 
for good dmughiSTnanahip. 

" Key'splan was spoilt by a too pretentiouj; 
approach to the museum from the Temple, but his 
scheme of placing the 'Temple some distance away 
from the museum, and belovr it on a little eminence 
of its own, is an interesting though not quite successful 
attempt to avoid the dwarfing effect 1 have pre¬ 
viously described, 'The elevation is good if not ex¬ 
citing, and shows a knowledge of Italian architec¬ 
ture. " Chianti attempted 3 too umbitious plan 
and ton much originality of a rather doubtful kind in 
the elevadon. The Tite U meant, E would remind the 
author, for the study of Italtan design. Some of the 
details need, such as the cornices, would require a great 
deal of imagination to bring them into this category. 
Of the draughtamanship I have little but praise, 
c.xcept for a suggestion that in future the author should 
be careful to avoid by over-elaboration a certain 
confusion which is very' erident in the elevation. 

Of the other designs sent in there are two acts of 
twins startlingly alike. If either set of twins lud been 
in the running for the prize k would have required the 
judgment of 9 Solomon to piart them. Fortunately, 
flalomon^s wisdom was not required. It msy not, in 
thia connection, be out of place to remind cotn- 
^T^^titiLru that these prizes given by the Inaritiitc arc 
awarded for individual talent, and any suggestion of 
co-operation is easily seen by the jury and discounted. 
In the future competitors will he well advised to .imid 
the co-partncrsliip idea. Thia ia, no doubt, one of the 
dangers of the school svstem, for at any exhibition of 
student druwings to-day it is possible to wnilfc round the 
room and pick out the drawings that come from par- 
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iicuJd.r schoois by tlie iiijnnejr of their or 

draughtsmjijtsliip. It is we]] for students m realise 
that the maatierisfns of a Echni>| count for little or 
nothing withjuric 3 » whose sole object iA to Iry tn finil 
the man who lias the hue^t sense of sircliitecrure 
and to get behind the method of presentation to [lie 
real thing imilcmeath. 

In future the Ttte ^vill he set and j'ndged an simlliir 
lines to the Prii de Rome and the prcLLmLnan’ stages 
done tn hgt. with the result^ wc all hope^ of eliminating 
to a large extent the dangers I haec been speaking 
about, iteforc passing on to the Pugin 1 should like 
to mention the Ibllo^ving designs as coming nest in 
order of ment: Snowy," ‘^Sand.” " Plot," " Penates." 

Frog,” and " Avc atque Vale." Of some of these 1 
have slides chosen tn illustrate particulair [io>nt$. 

The front eJevation by “ Snowy ” is drawn in mono¬ 
tone ; it is a good. BLraJghtfDniY.ir<l piece of Italian 
design^ and is, in my opinion^ one uf the bestdmivingu 
in the room. 1 could wish the plan was blushed in the 
same W'ay ioHtead of tinted with a laborious criss^ernss 
fiencil p>at£crti. However, this design must ha^'c run 
- Chianti ” ver)’ dose for a mention, and it reached a 
high level in plan and elevation. " Penates’" is another 
goi^ design«well shown in a charmingty coloured set 
of drawings. 

The next slide I have shows the elevation of the 
design by ' “Porphyry,.' and it is chosen for some rather 
remarkable pen-and-ink draughtsmansliip, not for its 
design, which is thin in detail and a long way below 
the standard of some of the other competitors ; hut 
1 hope the author of it will try again when he has had 
more ex peri enceof design and that his talent for pen-and^ 
ink drawing will continue to tlevelop. The next slide 
shows the design under motto ” Vela Rossa,’^ which 
was not commended by the j'ury* except for its draughis- 
macLship. It was considered^ and 1 think rightly, that 
the museum was set too close to the Temple, and the 
whole group rjl stepped loggias and Temple has a 
rather crowded and uncomfortable look. 'Phe eleva¬ 
tion is, hort'cvcr, shown in a fine colour drawing. 

My last slide shows " Ilium Full's ” design, nr 
rather a half-inch detail of it, and I have chosen this 
because, if a little laborious, it is an earneet attempt to 
show' his design in s really complete way. The 
treatment is actually a little too elaborate for a siuaii 
museum on such a site, and the design generally suffers 
from an atterrpt to make the building too important, 
but it is obvious that this student has spared no pains 
and given of his best, 

Time does not permit of mention of more ilesigns, 
but for interest and a high level of work tbb yearns Tite 
prisse enmea high in the history of the competition. 

Tht FngtJt. —Four acts of drawings were submitted for 
the Pugin, but only two were really up to Fugtn atatidard. 
I’he unsuccessful competitors showed cnnriiierabk 


promise, especially .Mr. .Micklethwaite, and iE is hoped 
that he will not be discouraged from competing again. 

I’he winner, Mr, D, II, i\lc?ilorratit Undoubtedly 
dcserv'ed his success. His choice of subjects and his 
sketches are better than hlr. RllliamS^s, who was 
awarded a meniion and /to, hlr. Atchloiran's 
ineatiured W'ork suffers from a certain mannerism of 
f^ndl shading, which looks w'cll at first sight but with 
coMlinued repetitions becomes tiresome, while Mr. 
Williams goes to the opposite extreme and mialiea his 
drawinp too mechanical. He has devoted too many 
of his drawings to one particular subject for such a 
prize. Of both, however, T think it nsay be said tliat 
rheir work, if not tcjual to that of some of the Fugiri 
nvinncrs nf the paat^ is opjal to fhe licst of average 
years. 

Tht ffTisstU Gold AltdiiL —Ordy one set of drawittgs 
was submitted for the GrisselJ, but it is an exceptionally 
good set and ei]ua| to any that have been sent in few 
man y years. The Grisael I, ris yon kn ow’,, is in tended for 
constmctional design, and I have noticed when visitinp 
the schools of arcldtecture that constructional subjects 
often result in excellent designs, ’'fhis should, nf 
course, be the csse^and students should remember that 
thought and aludy of conatructioruil problems ja of 
great value in after life and ta never time wasted. The 
subject for the Grifiseli this year was a dance halb and 
Air, Cameron has produced a design which looks like a 
dance hall. The touch of modernity wliicb he has intro¬ 
duced ii entirely suitable in such 3 building. 'JTic 
jury have m this case given rue a written errfidsm, 
and t cannot do better than read it and congeal tu I ate 
the author, Mr. Cameron^ on a very succe?>sfitl piece of 
work : 

" The generul arrangement, draughtsmanship and 
treatment are excellent, and we consider the project of 
a high standard and eminently worthy of the award. 
Criticism in dctajl should include the following : 

" I. The arrangement of steel-work at jimction ot 
tmss and stanchion is weak. 

" 2. The truss hearings are W'cak. The hiickling 
length ift only reduced in one direirtson and not 
in the other. 

" 3. The calculation of stresses in stahcluDns is 
careful, but ignores stresses due to deficctinn I'f 
truss and racking of building. 

T/it Orctn Jonef.—Four sets of drawings were, sub¬ 
mitted, and the prize was awarded to Miss L, Faync 
for a fine Bcries of colour deenrafions of tiling, Turklxh 
and bpanish pottery, embroidery, heraldry and stained 
glass applicable to architectural design. J aeem to 
trace in Miss Faync's work the infiuence of Professor 
Richardson’s new course of colour decoration ai 
London UruTeTsity.. To secure a winner of the Owen 
Jones so soon augurs well for the future of the course. 
For some reofion which the jury did not understand 
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Mj-ss Pavne subrt^^tt€d in addition to a well tho^ 
Bcnes of'dniwinga a dtsigti for a Uigtr building, winch 
appeared to he quite irrelei^nl. and they wish to nvakc 
it clear that this design was not ulten into account in 

giving their award. ., u * 

The other conij^etitors ran Miss »ayne close, nut 
their subjects were not so suitably chosen, nor w'hs their 


JDENTS' WORK 

tnral design, in which the ireatmenC of colour is the 
paramount issue, 

T/te Measured Drasr!tt^ Friie ,^—Five sets of drawings 
weresubnulted,and the priMwasawardedtoMr*Richard 
\V. Briggs for a g^jod set of drawings of the Pantheon in 
Paris. You will see from the slide that these arc good 
clean, atmightforward pencil drawings, rather mcchiifd- 



0 1^. 


Thji PA-viiiioN. Paris. By RiOfAHu W. 
(Awarded the Measured DmwinBS Medal) 


colour sense so true. One sheet of wall tiling by 
Iioliinshead and the Southern Italian carved woodwork 
by Mr. Ditikel made atrilting draw'ings. 

In future years this prize is to be definitely brought 
into more intimate contact with archttectural design by 
selecting, in the first instance, the heat three or four 
acta 0/ drawings of coloured decoration and then giving 
to the selected competitors a subject for ail archileC' 


cal perhaps, but they thoroughly illustrate the subject. 
A mention was given to Mr, J. A. Cola for his set of 
drawings of the " Salute " in V'enice—one of the most 
picturesque biiildiii||s in Europe when seen in reality, 
hut I rather doubt the value of measuring the whole oi 
it in detail. An elevwtion of such a curiously planned 
building as this cannot possibly convey the real appear¬ 
ance of it. The jury' consideTr and 1 agree, that the 
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winner is (.he best draughtsmim, and hts purveys are 
mare ramplete. The drawings of the Salute ” are 
rather too slieh, and tlie surveys do not appear to lie 
nearly so fiilh In addition to these two sets, there is a 
good siet of drawings of Wren’s work in the Fountain 
Court and the Garden Front of Hampton Court, some 
bcuudfiil pencil drawings of Baalbec^ and a poor one 
of the FiUWilliam AJuacum at Cambridge* The 
author of this set would do well to try his hand at some 
less ambitious subject. 

ThisMeuaured Drawings Prize biis tended to become 
a sort of tour tit fottp \ enormous buildings are mea- 
aured in minute detail and the drawings completed to 
the last brick. Everyone miist admire the thoroughness 
with w hich they are made, and as complete records they 
arc often very valuuhlc, but it taa ijUMiiou whether it is 
not being overdone in the Cfli^e of students who night 
be spcnduig their time better by more varied work. It is 

f uopHJsedj, therefore, in future to bring the Measured 
Drawings Prize into line with the Pugin (without the 
limitation confining h to mediaeval work)» and to en¬ 
courage the sending in of students’ work done over □ 
period of years, induding sketches as well as measured 
draw ings. It is felt that this will beat fulfil the purpose of 
the pri;tr and be an encouragement to the schools to in¬ 
clude plenty of measuring in the school courses. Some 
day* perhaps, it may be found possible to found a bur- 
sary for the encouragement of measured drawings of 
large biliidmgs for men uf more mature age. 

Thr Alfrtd Bosmm Frist. —^Thrce sets of designs 
ivere submitted for this prizc,w’hfch was awarded to Mr. 
F. E. Bennett, imder the motto Tast.'’ This is the 
first competition for it. It h an interesting prize 
given for competition among Associates by i\lr. 
Alfred Bossom, an American architect. Its main pur¬ 
pose 13 to encourage architects to study not only the 
design and plan of their buildings, hiu also such quea- 
flons 03 site vahies, rentals^ e(c. Competitors must 
choose a site m 3 tow n selected by themselves, and sub¬ 
mit such particulars of ihelr scheme to the jury os they 
would have to submit to a Gonmiercial firm who cou- 
Icinplated building^ in order to prove that the a pecu¬ 
lation would be likely to be successfuL How far such 
n prize is likely to lead 10 the advancement of guod 
urchitectnre I, for one, am sery doubtful; bui tills 
year my doubts arc needless fears, for it has resulted 
in an admirable design for a large block of business 
premises on an island site in, i lielieve, the city of 
Manchester. 

Mr. Bennett has evidently studied the requirements uf 
a big aiorc of this kind. Hie plan appears to fill the 
hill, and his devalions would do credit to any street. 
He has tackled boldly the shop front problem, and by 
the arrangement of his entrances at the ends of the 
building, at the base of a species of tower, he has 
largely Rot over the risk of giving his building the ap- 


ear-tnee, so common to many of our shops, of being 
a la need unsteadily on a. continuous sheet of plate 
glass. These towers also relieve the monotony of 
the upper parts of the elevation. The jury' had the 
assistance of business men who satisfiEd themselves that 
,Mr. Bennett's financial calculaiions were correct, so of 
these I will not presume to speak, d’he other two de¬ 
signs submitted were not in any W'ay to be compared 
with the ^vi^l.ner's either in design nr, 1 imderstand, 
finance. 

Tite Arm' /V/ja,- -Five essays were submitted and 
the prize awarded to Mr. F, Pcntland Chambers, wfith 
a certificate of mention to Mr, Martin S, Briggs, 
under the motto " Let us now praise famous men snd 
our fathers that begat UB." 

The title of the winner's essay is " 'fhe/Esthetics of 
the Andents." It ahowns considerable thought and re¬ 
search, and the author Would probably he the first to 
admit that hifl essav would not have been written had 
he not had access to the works of ^Ir. r.cthaby. His 
chief contenrioii is verj- contentious, that the " purely 
artistic values ” were wholly unknown to the ancients. 
It coiitaiua some original thought and considerable 
ability in nLinshalliog the arguments. Of iLs litcrary 
merilTam not quite so condneed as some ni-embers of 
the jury. The author Is too fond of long, tongue- 
twisting words* These niay be necessary (u his sub* 
jeet, but to the average reader they would seem to be 
more suitable as a. test for drunkenness in si police 
qourt than aa embellishments of an essay, riome of 
these arc *'eschatological," ^'ohjectificatioii,” "u;.stheti- 
dan /' Fu rt her, such invo I veti aenten ces os the follow - 
ing do not tender his meaning less pbacurc : “ The 

inmy of the whole mndern position is dcmonsirable 
in that what arts wcslil] have * . , must be estimated 
by Viilu« which, as in thdr part, rlicir creators have 
no consdousneas of,'" The great essayists of the past 
did not impose these trials upon thetr readers, and 1 
hope before publication some revisions will be 
undertaken. 

The second best esay, on "The Architect in History" 
is to my mind a most iniercating, though perhaps not so 
sdmuIitLing a piece of work as the first. It ia a sohd, 
serious effort and ecitrjpEiea with the condition which rc- 
qiiirea 0(jm[tctItlttirs " to make a useful contributioJi 
towards knowledge." It deals with a subject which 
is much in our minds nowadays, espcdfllly those 
I^Kcrtions of it which deal with training, and I hope 
ihe author will secure its pubheatiun^ perhaps in a 
condensed form. 1 confess to some sympathy with 
the author of this cssjiy In that he did not catch the 
jiiry*s eye. 

Tlie thin! best essay L that one dealing with the 
“ .Architects who succeeded Christopher Wren and 
Were engaged in building the fifty new churches in the 
London District." This alau is an appropriate subject 
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4t thr present time, when the Chureh itself vitaijn to 
pnll them duwm i|piin anti muiurtg determiried efTorta 
to achieve Ra object. This essay ia tlJustrailed with jwn- 
and-ink bL etches, which would have been rndre helpful 
if they hud been more numenHis and nmre care¬ 
fully drawn. Many of the churches are not illustnited 
at aJ]^ 

The other two essays arc involved and confused aJid 
dn not merit serious cauixnjcnt, 

Thf Arthur Cutfs /Vfar,—^No competiturs entered 
for this prize, and the fact chatnocompetitnrB have done 
m noIV for ten years is a justihearinn uf the Council's 
propc]&±d to seek an aUeration in the conditions which 
govern it* It will, we hope, if permission is obtained, 
be available for a more usefiil purpose than at pre¬ 
sent. 1 can truthfully say that this lost prize has been 
the easiest to criticise of all, and 1 must thank you for 
listening so patiently lu my dull renxarks about the 
others. Mav i add Just one word to those students 
who are leaving the schools where their time has 
been largely spent in " c^qiilsses "and ideal projects* 
on hifilnry and drawing from the life, and all the jolly, 
fiE&cinating subjects of wliich the j^tudy of architecture 
is full, and beg them to remember that they are in the 
trinsitoiry stage between the ideal and the real, that there 
ib much else the successful archilect has to learn before 
he Clin fly safely. At first this other side may seem irk¬ 
some, but it must, afterschooldays art over, be mastered 
first in practical work In an office and later in practice 
for themselves. 

fV student's pjiper with which I W'as once connected 
put this side of out troubles fairly concisely some years 
ago, when your critic was in this chrysalis atage, in a 


little rhyme which it may not be inappropriate to con¬ 
clude with. to-nJght: 

" I dreamt last night such a bea.utiful dream 
Of a sphere w'herc Beauty reigns. 

Where Art rules artlessly all Hupreme 
-Mid no body'^s heard of drains— 

Where the Sisterly Muses must need elect 
To work in affinity. 

The Painter, the Sculptor* the Architect, 

A pecrles.^ rriniiy. 

Bat 

1 aw'oLc with n start to a letter long 
Beginning 

Dear Sir, 

May we 

Draw' your attention to aumethlng wm>ng 
In your Drawing 53 ? 

The bathroom Is far too antajf for the bath, 
Though ii might go in w^ith a shove ; 

At present jt^s out on the garden Jiath, 

And the Clerk of the Work s in Jove. 

The wet has come in through the study wall 
And the paint haa begun to nm, 

The ceding has cracked in the entrance hall^ 

Yours faithfully, 

Jonea and Son,** 

Those are the sort of little troubles which are or may 
be a daily irritation unless you realise that there la a 
practicuJ side to our which sooner or later must be 
taken into consideraiiuu. 


Votes of Thanks to the President and co Mr, Maurice E. Webb 


Mr. J, C. SQUIRE (President of the Architecture 
Club): The paper we have just listened to. and 
your address, Sir, have been addressed specifically to 
young architects, and I am not quite young, and 1 
am not quite an architect. On the other hand, 1 do 
recall, to my comfort, the remark which you quoted 
at an earlier stage of the evening ; “ If a ntan vviU 
not work, neither shall he eat." You, Sir, entertained 
me at dinn er before vi^e came here, and [ fee I, aft e r that* 
that I can do fio less than fulfil the function, 

I w’aa struck, in tiie courae of your remarks, hy one 
thing in particular. You were surv'eylug the way 
in which [he field of architecture had bwn developing 
of recent years* the w^y organization had spread, 
the way strchitecis had got together anti begun to 
co-tiperatc more than in the past, the WTiy the whole 
profession wag- solidifying, and. In pa^tlt^lla^J the 
Way in which archdectoral education was organised. 
\'uu said that although that ivag oil, no doubt, a very 
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good thing, you could not help feeling, for yourself— 
you who had never had so many hand-rails—that a 
certain amount of fun. had disappeared. In a manner 
I sympathise with that feeling j but, on the whole— 
speaking as a member of the lay public in the middle 
of a professional audience—I should say it w'as just 
as well we should have a little less of the fun. Yog 
wilt remember the old fable tvhich uaed to be tn our 
school books when I was younger, about frogs who 
were being pelted with stones by the boys, and who 
croaked very loudly in prnteat. .And they were told 
it was only in fun. They retcirrcd : " it may Ih: 
fun to you, but it is death to us/* In the same way, 
architects w-crc having any amount of fun in tJbe 
nineteenth century, and the public, wfio are being 
pelted by their utonte, have very considerable ground 
for cotriplaini. Architecture must be, in large 
degree, perhaps above all other arte, traditional, 
comtunnoJ; and teaching and C'ri-<>peratlon have 
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to be importaDt eiementfl if sj-chiteciure is to flouneh. 
You t^iuiot afford the degree of ecccutridt>' m the 
puTsuit of architectiire which we arc compelled lo s«. 
and which iiiosT of us do nof alwajs uTlcorne^ in the 
other arts. In so far as all ihi^ organisation i& helping 
to develop a more continuous^ an evencr, a mart 
agreed tradition amongst our architects, it aefrm to 
rnc that there is evcryihing to be said for it, and 
□uthiog to he said against it. 

I do not know whether, when 1 was called upon to 
propose a ^otc of thanks to v^Uh 1 "Iso meant to 
say a word about Mr. Webb, or bet her there is a 
separate motion on the subject for +Mr. ehb. But 
T cannot sit down without saying that I enjoyed 
.Mr Webb^s explanation of these drawings most 
thoroughly, and J am sure everybody else did too. 
One or two incidental points in his retnarks etmek 
me, I could not help being a little intrigtied by the 
quotation he read from the essays 1 rather gathered 
though ho did not say so explicitly, that there had 
h«n something of a fight <m the jury , collating, 

1 suppose, entirely of architects discussing arehttccture, 
when they wer^ debating liters style. In this 
matter, of course, arcWiects are laymen. 1 aus^ct 
that man cotild write rather good English, Ihe 
sentence quoted was one against which you could 
urge a certain numl>er of points, but the faults were 
those of a man wrapped up (n his subject imd eager* 
It IS the fault uf yauihj which is cnthusiastie and 
tumbles its English about. I should have liked the best 
fctitencc to have been quoted, as well ag the worst 
bfr. WEBB : i want to be fair to the author, d he 
jury were unanimous that his egaay was the best, 
and the opinion T expressed lo-nighl was only my 
own. There was no fight on the jury ; they expressed 
their opinion in v^-riting separately that his 
was the best, and it jb due to him th&t that should be 

*""Mr. squire t I did not mean my remark to be 
taken in that way. If there was not a fight, I am 
extraordinarily surprised* I have never heard a 
btidy of men discussing architecture wilhoiH almost 

coming to blows. . , * . c * 

There was one thing that shocked me* and that was, 
1 uodetatand a gentleman, a student, produced an 
enormous plan for dealing with a site in Landnn, 
and his financial calculations were deemed atuitid by 
a business man. 'I'hal precocity^ scerna to me almn^t 

drgdfuL^ ^^^T SEWARD {V'ice-Chancelior of 
Cambridge L'nivemily) r .Mr. Squire, who has just 
proposed the of lliaiik&, told us that he did not 
feel Iff mself well fitted for the task. lam much less 
qualified than he te. He, I notice, is President of the 
Architecture Club ; I mu nut even a member of any 


architecture club* 1 wt*s particularly pleped to hear 
whst yoo said. Sir, about a-chools of architecturej and 
eapccially your reference to our comparatively new 
school flt Cambridge ; it a great satisfaction Up 
me to find that this year, for the fimt time-^here 
hag not been very much time before—one of our 
fitudents gained a priice, the Essay Prize* 

I cannot say 1 know' very much jlKiut the Cannbridge 
School of Axebitecturt, Imt I have Jlwnp, from the 
foundation of the school, taken a very great interest 
id it. Architecture is not my suhjectj but there is 
no subject in which 1 have for so many years felt 
such an interest outside my ow'U , particular line 
of work. 1> personally, am very keen indeed that our 
school should prosper and become a very Hourishing 
part of the University, and 1 believe it will do so, 

I was very glad, Sir, to hear what you ftflid in your 
address about the adi^antage — perha^ I should say 
(he disjdvantage— of students receiving over-mutli 
help. 1 have often felt, and perhaps tlffa is a natimal 
tendency on the part of those of na who are growing 
old, that in recent yrars there has been a great deal 
too much spoon- reeding— if I may use the expression 
—at all events at Cambridge. Perhaps I ought 
not to say this in public ; but there has been a icndencr 
and 1 am sure it is a bad one, to help people too 
readilv, instead of giving them the opportunjty, or 
making it necessary, to use their own imaginatimi 
and determination to the Fulleai extent* 

I should like very cordially to tsecond this vote of 

thanks. , i j 

The PRESIDENT ; I thank you lor the kind way 
in which you have liarencd to my remarks. 

There is not a great deal I need dwell upon in the 
remarks of the proposer and seconder ; hut I should 
like to say that the proposer rather miaunderstood 
the use that 1 made of ihe w'ord " fun.” My idea 
Was not to make fun of things at all. Perhaps 
[ ought to have said interest.” 1 am certain o1 
this : that anvnnc W'ho has the real spirit of the 
mountaineer in him, would rather climb the ro-cks 
hitnscif than have a hand-rail to help him up. There¬ 
fore I think he gets more fun if he does not get loo 
much help. 

1 should like to propose a vote of thanks 
Maurice Webb for the very able way in which he 
has criticised the prtze work of this year. It la nut 
an easy cask to crittdse work of ibis kind. If you 
have to speak the truth, you arc liable, somctinies, to 
wound feelings, and I think Mr, Webb has succeeded 
verv admirably In amiJing Chary bdis on the one 
hand, and Scylla on the other, and I have the greatest 
pkiiisurc in pnsposing a vote of thanks to him for hi* 
criticisms to-night. 

Mr. MAI. RICE V\TBB briefly resjmnded. 
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Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads 


BY SIDNEY 


* THOROUGH knowledge of the ecyJpturc of the 
/\ Middle Ages is as essential to a I rue iindcratand- 
ing of forces l>j' which our ancestors were 
governed as iheatudy of thcirTiunuacriptfi, Bythismeans 
the trend of their thoughts^ their uspiratinna, and the 
failings to which they were subject found rendy and rela¬ 
tively permanent expression in stone p and may he read 


TOY [K]. 

Subjects were chosen from a great variety of sources, 
though those from the sacred Hcriptures and the 
Tnedia^val hooka of sacred legends were matt com- 
moniv employed* 'I'hcse are treated ivith a freedom 
and Liidi%4dual licence of rendering which assists in no 
atnall measure in pm^iiUitg a moat cleat indication (if 
the sentimentt^ of the age, We arc fortnnattf in that 



La CunciTi-sim-IxjiM (NitvHEt 

Lintel pf sDutherti puftiil, now inside church PreaumteUDfi m ihr Temple 


easily to-dayby human beings act uated^ more or lesa, by 
sTmiiar sentiments. Probably at no period! was such 
profuse use ntade of this means of expression and decor¬ 
ation as dll ring the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Inthe 
reUgioua buildings of this period practicaily every 
salient feature W'as impressed into scn^ice and carved 
into some fo^m^, natural or allegorical, and even whole 
facades were tsovered with sculptured cmbelhahnienE. 

*Jii)jHanefqiK SculpUtrt fl/ the PH^rm.iJfr R^dt, Uy A. 
t\>rtcr- [Baaton ! Marahftll Jnrw* *9^3-1 

Presented it> die R.I .B A. Ijbnir> by the Authtic. lO Vol»- 


therc still reinains, particulaxly in Franoe, ^palri, and 
Italy, A considerable amount of this Lnvaluiible art. 

llicwork by Mr. Porter consists of one volume of 
text and nine volumes or portfolios of photographic 
plates, sis of the portfolios being devoted to examples 
from Frar*cc, tw^n portfolios to examiplea from Spain, 
and one to those from Italy. The photograplis gene¬ 
rally are distinct, are chosen from numerous religious 
buildings, and arc of sufficient size to illustrate the 
subject clearly. 

‘riir text is divided into two part*, the htst dealing 
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with the influence of the Lluniac school on Roman¬ 
esque Bculpture* iind the second of that exercised hy 
the great pilgrimages of the Middle Ages* with particu¬ 
lar Tefercnce to the pilgrimage to CoinpostcDa. This 
is preceded by a long and vahiablt list of dated monu- 


dated manuxnents, contending that generally the 
documentary evidence should be accepted as giYnngtbe 
actual date of the rnonument. ile examines i^c teasona 
usually put fonvurd for assigning later dates in order to 
mate the buildings agree with archseological theory— 



VirULAT tYONTTuX Central ptrrtsl, tyinpanufil, central portion^ 
Detail of the Pentecost* St. John the Bnpust 


rncTits* from the lomh of Boethius at Vcnatujue, 
erected in 6 o^* to the diMjrway of the cathedral at 
Altamura* bulU in 13 ib : nnd at the end of the Trolume 
there is a cupiona bibliographyi In the first part the 
author deals at considerahtc length with the qiicsttofi of 


rmmely fi) that the construction of Runiancsque build- 
incB proceeded very slowly* and therefore ^y he ol 
nenods much subsequent to ihc dates of the docu nients 
recording their commericcruen.t* consecration, or even 
completion j and (1) that the edifices under amaidecB- 
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tion were rebuilt after the dales recorded. In regard 
to the firet he considers that, though the theory might 
hold good in respet-'t to certain Gothic ntOTiumcnts, its 
application as a gcntral rule to the Romanesque period 
IB unreasonable. Often a first copsecratirtn tnarked the 


although instances of inunediatc reconstructirm rmght 
occur, it was certainiy nut the custom in the jMtddle 
Ages lu pull down a new church as soon as it was 
finished. Romanesque art w us not of uniform develop¬ 
ment. and the tbcorv of a gradual evolution is iherc- 



completion of the choir, and a second the completion 
Q r I he vrhole churtih. In cscepttanal i nstaiices the con - 
secration was baatened or postponed. But to argue 
from such exceptional cases—1 do not know of a single 
one in the tw-elfth century which can l>e proved—^that 
all conseemTion dates are misleading is illogicail and 
unwarranted/' In respect to the second objection, 


fore misleading. It is much more safe, he says, to trust 
the evidence of contemporsry records than to rely upon 
archeological theory ; tspci^ially in view of the fact 
that whether such monuments us the golden altar of 
S* -Ambrogio, Milan, be of the ninth nr nf the twelfth 
century, the sculptures of Civldalc of the eighth or of 
the twelfth century , or the Baptistery at Florence of the 
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sixth or the twelfth centur)*, are still points of dispute. 
’Ehc question of the assignation of a date to any given 
monument is not simple, and many buildings are 
perfect enigmas in this respect in that they prt^ni 
features which appear to overthrow all preconceived 
ideas founded on comparisons of mouldings and other 


receive the careful attention of all students of the 
period. His arguments are supported by many 
examples culled from an extensive field. 

It is unsafe, however, to draw* any concliMon as to 
the date of a building from one factor alone, cither from 
documents relating to it or from its details. An old 



IsaotHE (Pinr-pa-DfiMK), St. Ai.’BTaEMOisa 
Capioil of .\mbulator>-. The L»»t Supper 


details. This careful examination of the subject is 
therefore moat welcome as a VTduable contribution to 
the solution of a difficult problein. That the author 
is as emphatic in his deduction in cases where they 
appear to be arrived at from examination of illustra¬ 
tions only as in those derived from the study of actual 
monuments is a qualifying circumstance, but he has 
presented us with a thoughtful treatise which should 


structure possesses a quality not easy to define and 
quite distinct from details, but which is of the very 
essence of the structure itself. It can be best described, 
perhaps, by the word atmosphere. This quality is more 
or less clearly stamped by every period—it is unlikely, 
for example, that there will be any question in the 
future as to the work of the twentieth century, build in 
what style we may—but it is a quality discernible only 
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by ihosc vho have a practitral knowledge of oonsinic- 
tion and I he development of its principles, and w ho 
have also grasped the spirit of the age imdcr examina* 
tkm. It is only hv a just balance of this fundamcntaE 
factor with the documentarv evidence and the dcl^ls 
m each particular case tliat a satisfactory eonclusion 

\rill be attained. . 

The important influence escrcised by the piJgnniagCi 
to I he sbriiieB of saints on the dcvelopmeut of medieval 
art is examined at considerable length in the second 
part of the volume of text. ^I'he sculpture of the pnn- 
cipal churches on the four pilErimagc r^>ad5 to Santiago 
ia conipared in order to reveal the direct relatioi^hip 
ii bears to that of the great church ol the shnne itseh 
.md also the influence it shows of the Cluiuflc school. 

The pilcrimagcs united the aft of Europe and even 
of Asia Rut the moat important contribution ol the 
jiil^magcs 10 mcdiieval art was the Rroup of sculptures 


CATHEDRAL 

produced in the twelfth century along the lower part of 
the road of St. Janite/^ The writer therefore exammea 
in detail some of the sculpture of such great churches 
on the ptlgrimagc roatt as Souiltac, .\iigoulemdt 
St, Serniu at Toubuse, St. Trophime at Arles, and 
Sl Gilles, explaining the on gin of some of the obscure 

^"Tboiighout the whnie of his treatise the writer keeps 
iu direct touch with his illiiSTrations, to which he maJiea 
continuous reference and of which there arc over 
fifteen hundred. So that it is possible for the reader 
to follow closely the remarks made and—to the ettent 
which a photograph will permit - to judge for himseit 
of their value. The work is evidently the result of 
indefatigable lalwur and much painstaking research, 
find, whether his strictures are accepted or not* the 
writEr hyji merited the unqualified thanks of all students 
oF mcdiaival arl* 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 


The publication of the following statement has 
been authorised this week by the CotrunisBion of 
Experts who have been cxanxmitig bt. lauls 
Cathedral since igiJ 

“ Wc hope to present to the Dean and Chapter m 
or three weeks a detailed report giving ^ults 
uf our iiiv^tiealions into the condition of the Catne- 
dral together with fuller rea&t^ns for t^ conclusions 
expressed in our Interim report of December 29, 
19^. and details of the methods of preservation 

therein auggeated, j *k- 

Saggestions appear to have been made that the 

building is unsafe, and that those vis'thng of wor 
shipping in the Cathedral incur a risk by so dmng. 
There ia no foundation, in our judgment, for an> 

^^'^^"Th^^lhodswe have recommended for st rengthen¬ 
ing the main piera of the Cathedral wdl, we are 
K»tiBficd, if carried mil, restore these piers to 
y condition as they were m when ongm^y built, 
and the probabjUly that any further work will be 
reuuired is a very remote one. Had danger been 
imminent, or likely to occur in the near future, we 
should have recommended otherwise. 

We are in effect recommending a continuance ot 
the work that has been carried out in the past 12 ye^ 
by the Cathedral authorities in refacing two ot tnc 
iriaio piers, hut with the important addition of fi^i 
strengthening the interior of the pier, R . 

servaiion wtirk already done by the Cathedral 
authorities includes aJsn extenaive repairs to^ the 
r^antem, the Stone Gallery, and the Crypt, and the 
money spent thereon has been vvisciy employeo. 


^ meeting was held in the Vestry uf St* Paul's 
Cathedral on the 27th January which was attend^ 
by the Dean and Chapter, the Trustees of the Fabric 
(the *Archbisbop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor of 
fjondon, and the Bishop of linden), the Cathc^l 
architect and the expert advisers, the Editor of Titf 
Times, and the Chapter Clerk. It was resolved 
That 3 Committee be formed conaistmg of the 
Dean and Chapter with the Chapter Clerk, the 
Treasurer of the Fabric, and the Cathedral arc^tect t 
the expert advisers j one member nommated by the 
Ecclesia-Uical Commission, one member mumoated 
by the Royal Institute of British .Architects,* «td jme 
member nominated by the Inatitutton of Civil 
Engineers; and not more than four members—men of 
recrtgniscd public standing—eo-opted by the Com- 


CORRES PONDENCE . 

L™er RaaJ. PrUhatH. 
^trwey. 

Tit the Fi/itor, Journal R I.B.A. 

Deau Sir,— Having been intimately associated with 
the practice of conservation of ruinous arched and 
vaulted buildings by means of the internal conaolida^ 
tinn of their masonry^, I feel impelled, in the intercats 
of preserving Bt, raul'a Cathedral, to point out the 
cxtremelv grave danger which attends the attempt to 
repair the eight main piers of ihe dome with cement 
grout applied under pressure and by the piecemeal 
repLacetnent of dantaged facing stones. 

Cement grouting as a probable cure for danugcd 
masonry has been put to the test on several ruinous 
• Mr WHlikmi Dunn [H has been n-ominlicd to rtpTMcnt iHe 
R LBA. tsK I». i 3 S>h 
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building diinag the bst twelve years and has been 
found wafjdng. 

The Ivitsic idcd of atfuining homogeneity in the 
Severn! disunited Tnassies of mas^onry is admimble^ hut 
this homogeneity is not^ in fact^ produced by means of 
cement grout except in. a limited mimher of specfa[ 
cases Vrhrrc all conditions have Iveen favoumblc tn it$ 
applJcatlon and the loading nf the niseonry has not been 
excessive. 

And, supposing the conditions wctc favourable at 
St. Paul's Cathedra],. ^ the Conunission's second 
Infcrim Report confesses that they" are nor, the 
increase of strength would be in no way proporrionate 
to the intense stresses in the piers and to their conltict'^ 
ing lines of action. In properly designed measures of 
repair the materfaJ means proposed iitid the forces 
which they are to meet and control must obvioualy be 
considered together. In large decaying masonry 
structures where the loading is eccentric, grouting is 
uitogether inadeejuate | and even conscientious, work¬ 
manlike rebuilding of damaged portions in solid stone 
and cement has been found powerless to pre^'ent 
movement of important masses. WTiere the forces 
inducing movement are of suRii.-ient magnitiide the 
fractures: take place indiSerently and pass ahke through 
cement joint or sound stone. 

Additional works, such as the provision of reinforce¬ 
ment properly' calculated to apply to the conditions of 
loading, become necessary in such cases, and each case 
must be conjideted on its merits. 

To enable this calculation for additional W'orks to be 
made successfully the building must be studied and 
comprehended as a complete entity with all its con¬ 
flicting interplay of arch and buttress pressure and 
eccemric loading ; for, though the main piers may be 
Bulfering from the weakness of their own couEtruction 
with an incredibly feeble rubble cnre» they arc aliMt 
being bent and burst by movements induced by the 
obUque arch thrmts set free and transformed from 
dead to live loads by the partial, but ever increasing., 
failure of the buttress system. 

In an admirable article contributed to the Joi'PNAt 
of 24 January" hy Air, WillEann Dunn the difSculty of 
a proper analysis of the loading upon the piers is 
pointed out, and the most astonishing and mutually 
cantradictnry statemenla have been made by eminent 
engineers upon the subject, 

^Vren'i arrangements of drums, diaphragm walls 
and counterforts are indeed complicated, and, to quote 
Air, Dunn, are cjuch “ that it passes the skill of msn 
ici determine the exact intensity of the stresses.'' 

Now, while this may be so at present, the EkilJ of 
man muat be directed towards the isolutiun of the 
problem, for* while the loading is bafBing to the 
ordinary methods of ealculatjon* It is pof^iblc* by means 
of a process of my invention tn obtain a thoroughly 


clear view of its nature and of the actual and relative 
importance of the several parts of Wren's intricate but 
reasfjuahly designed slmcturt. 

At uny moment during the operations,, the pressure 
of the grout Or the rcmosiil of a facing stone may occa¬ 
sion a readjustment of the arch play that can only resuit 
iti disaster, for the experiments are taking place upon 
piers to which no banding has iwn applied and beneath 
arches for which no centres have been erected. 

It should not he necessary lo point out in a scientihe 
jDuma] tJie probable and almost inevitable effect of tbia 
most cxtrarirdinary neglect of elementary precautions, 
but the fate of the central taivcr of Chichester Which 
fell during the too long delayed shoring operations is a 
clear indication of the result of proenistination. 

1^‘Iiilc 1 believe that li^^ren's great dome may littU 
be saved intact hy the immediate application of com¬ 
prehensive measures of repyir directed towards ihe 
improvement of the building as a whole as well as in 
ite tjepamre parts, I regard the present patching pro¬ 
posals with horror as likely to bring about the ruin of 
our natioiLil monument and to make a futile sacrihec 
of the lives of those employed upon the works.' - Youru 
foithfuJly, WmHAM Hahvev, 

floose , 441 i'ouxftall Rtmi, B. O'. I r 

2 Feheoary lyiS- 

To ifie FtiauTf Jouhnai. R_i.BA.,— 

Dx4it SiH*’—As assjstsnt for some years to Mr. Somers 
Clarke, who preceded .Mr. MacCBrtne>' as Surveyor to Rf. 
Paul'a Cathedral, I may perhapa claim to pcmscss aomr 
acriuiiintimcc W'lth the atiatomicaJ structure of the fabric 
and its existing state of decay. 

Tn these circumstances may 1 venture to suggest that 
the proposals outlined by Mr. William Marvey for con¬ 
trolling the movements which arc still active within its 
vital part.^ should be exatnined without delay by (u) the 
ptesctit CdrnmissLon of Architects and Engineers, and ft) 
by Dr. Stanton, of the National Physical l..aborBtorj-'. 'Hic 
proposals refemed to appeared in the eirchitefts’ytruraut of 
14 and zi January 15£5, 

In the mcEntime, 1 believe that members of the Institute 
wduld w'clcome an opportunity of hearing Mr, lianvy's 
ow'n expoaition of his views in the fomi of a public lecture 
in ouTgallcricM. 

'rhe i^cneral public h rightly much exercised in mmd 
over the threat to one of itsTnoHi cherLihed pos.se^'iinn!!, and 
it does appear tn ]>c desirable that the profession as a hole 
should explore everv' avenue of Lnyestlgation which is 
likely to lead to the pnesen'mtinn of Wren's great dome for 
future generations. 

Mr. Harvey has, spent must of hb pitife»iicinal life in 
frtiidyin^ gteat historical buildings in relation to their 
bill mice and their tendencies to movement, and is steeped 
in knowledge of an unGomilLor character which directly 
bears in a surprising manner upon the great problems 
presented bn,’ St. Patti's.—Yours faithfully, 

Erjojk, C[L4TTEHT0.S [F.], 


CORRESPONDENCE 


7 February 1935 
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ARCHITECTS AND WOUtOIEN A CENTURY 

ACO+ 

The r^ir Jffifin Soane 

13 Unealn't Inn FUldi, W,C.z, 

20 yantiary^ 1935. 

To the. Editor. joVAKAL R.LB- 4 . 

Ser^ — T hcwe who read Mrn Mauriw WehbV article in 
the JoL’ftNAL of 10 Januaury may like a spedmeri of how 
things were done a centory Thos. Martv'n, to 

whom Sir John Soane writeAin. a Pauline mannett wij .1 be 
fountl Jn the lisrt of hank tradcimtn in chapter 4 of The 
Workf oj Sir John Soane. He was employed in rn^y 
i^nother of Sir John’s bn tidings. The actual supertiaion 
of work, with the contact that it involves, will no doubt 
eventually be recognised as an eswientlal part of an amhi'^ 
tcct'^S trainliiig^ WithmiT funay interferenceT we can at 
any rate discourage the idea that we can be impressed 
by n sudden increase of men, who disappear when otir 
backa am turned, t cannot think such methods, of which 
one has heard rumours, would ever be adopted by 
reputable firms» I feel convinced myself that the 
interest of workman in the work is an efiseiitial part 
of a good building, and I know very well that it ealais 
now as it has in the past,— Y'ours sinLercly, 

Abthur T. BoltoN', 

CucATor, 

WrLUAM n>VLOR TO StR JOHN SOANE^ 

liom~ Oj?St« it'ifiiehall, 

.March, 

SiK JuifP*,—^Thc kindness jou have on mariiy uccaainni 
evinced lon^Sfd* John French (who after bring near JO yeara 
employed in his trade of carpenter, at the Rank, has recently 
beeti dismistsed |l indutes me to take the lil>erty of S^diciting 
yaur fur the r KtlldnEss in liis behalf — .with it view if fjossihlc 
to get him reinstated tn Ki» Emplovrncnt- ’■! think it right 
candidly to explain thal I be Cfluae of bis dismissal wii that of 
abxeiitintf biniitlf without leave btUO hit Wotk,fllld drink lug, 
and when he attended to reaumehia Work he was lold by ihe 
Foreinm to gQ ihnut hia buatnesi, a reauJ t which he had a right 
to espect and perhapts richly deserved,for he had no cxcubc 10 
offer fnr hia ah 3 riiCc,an 4 hia spirit w«S tijo high to flpologUe 
for his conduct, and hep to be forgivicn—J am too settsibl) 
Aware Sir John dmt this wna not the first tinte, nod hut for 
your kind interference, he would pfohahly been dirtnissed 
before hut he appeara now truly ^nitcnl itnd declares nothing 
vhall ever induce hitn to ccimmit hiimelf afiTiin, 1 do really 
think he has seen hia ftilEy, and is Htncere in his promise* nf 
amen djtieiit, mid that If through yykur kind buerest_ he could 
be reinstated, he wuulJ he truly Bratefdl and not again offeniL 
Allho' hin manners are very blunt, he powssea many good 
pdtnts tn his chflTactcr, Is an excellent Workman, and well 
suited to he employed in .such a pLaOfi of trust as the Ehink, 
for I am persuaded there Wit* never a man more Strictly 
honest I 1 have known him well for many yeira, and feel a 
deep interest in his welfare having mUrried hts Sister ; I 
often heard of your Kindness to him, and uri?<d him to Itlitk® 
hit pr^ent limation known to you, huttht* however he cuuia 
nut lUmmon Up resolution to do. and ihua it ia tl^t 1 have 
ventured Co addro^a you an the subject a lilierty which 1 nope 
you will eACUBe,—has now I am bo^' ™ say expended his 
last shilling, and harinp myself a Family of eight Children to 
support, it is not in my power to render him much Aasisiancf- 


Pmhnbly Mit John R few tinea frion jrou in hia hchaH, to Mr, 
Cuttrelli!* the Rank Surveyor would have the desired Effect, 
and induce [hxt Cicntleman to [lytnuE French to return to his 
work, which will Confer a very^ igreat nbligatiun on him, and 
i:ia less so on 

YourtlUwE obedient Servant 

William Tave-uM. 

I beg to add .Sir John that I am one v( the King's Messyngem 
attached to thifi Office, and m case you sboutd desire EO see 
me on the subject of thia intruding IjCticr, I should! he happy 
to have the honor of Wsiiinii nn yoUt at any time you may 
appoint. 

Sir John Soane’s RivFLV- 

/, T 

3“^ .•Iprii t$34. 

SiH,—An application hHV‘ing been ntadc m me requesti'na my 
mediatinn in favour uf John French who has Jieen twenlly 
djsiduuii^ from ynur cmploj- by the Ftireman at the IlBiik.arier 
haviuR been nearly Jo year!; in the service of youf Father, Hud 
youraelHn consequence, as I am Enflirmed, uf same irregularity 
in hia conduct far which he RQW sincerely repctiis ; oS I have 
aIwava ^notwithstanding hiB failings^ entertained A hkh opinion 
of hia ifidustrv And iinegrery I feel much interested iti hta wel¬ 
fare. and should feci Rrcudy obliged by your personnl enquiry 
inti) the circumstances nf tbit dismissal, Ann if pmaibla hi* 
reinstaremenl in yuur employ^ 

I am. Sir, 

Ynur verv life'*' 

J.S. 

Tn M= TjjjoS^ MAfl-ni’N, 

tJncmssi'irH. 


THE WREN ftOClFry, 

The first of the annual volumes publishciJ hy the 
Wrcti SuL-icty h devnted to Si. and in vieu of 

the preseot condition of ^Y^en ■6 master pittc, m ee- 
vtaJed by the Expert Committee’s report, the repro¬ 
duction of over fifty of the architect's oriKina] dmwings 
for the Caihcdrd is of more than general intertsi. 

From these drawings, w^hieh are teprodiiccd^ most 
of them for the £rsl time, from the All Souls Collection 
at Oxford, can be traced the cvolutibn of the design 
from the early pre-Fife sketches to ihc conception 
M finally realised in the form we see it to-day+ 

A cdcnplete set of the " Warrant '* drawings Is 
given, atid Other interesting pbns such as the " Model " 
show the tireless search of the artist for a form, w'orthy 
of hia great enterprise. 

Only a limited ntimber of theac valuable records 
have been printed* ami members and students wishing 
to oiitatn a copy should make arly application to the 
Hon. Stcretar)', Mr, H* Duncan Hendry, A,R*LB,A.* 
43, Doughty Street, London. W*C.i, enclosing a 
subscription of one guinea, '['he ^tilumes cannot be 
obtained except through the Society, 

* Nd douh), Rrofewor Choxlts Luckervll, KA-, whn 
iuccndnl Sir John SOBtic aa nryhittcl of the Eldlik uti hia 
ratirvfrtent, October, 
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Applications in Building and Foundations of Modern 

Engineering Construction 

Discussion on D n Oscar Fa ber s Paper (see |ou kn al^ 2 4 January j pp . 165-185) 

MR. E. CrV DA^VBliiR, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. H. D. *SEART.ESAVOOD [F.] : I have great 
pleasure in pmpteing a vote of thanks to Dr. Faber 
for hia ver)' valuable Paper on Foundations, It is a 
subject that ail architects arc deeply interested in,, and 
Dr. Faber has treated it in a way which gives these 
whose mathematics are not very' advanced valuabJe 
results in the tables which all can understand and use 
without testing them by working out the fornmlEE, 
As 1 understand Air. Etchelis will second the resolu¬ 
tion. 1 will leave to him, and also the emineFit experts 
whom wTc have with us to-night, the muthematicsil 
part of the analysis. 

1 happened to be concerned in the biulding adjoin¬ 
ing the nift in Lower Thames Street, and I watched 
il being conatmeted with great interest, as we were 
cvtrcmeJy anxious to see whether the raft was nr wa.s 
not connected ivith our roLindatlons. And that is a 
pf>int which is rather interesting to m all. 

There is iiiie thing 1 wxpuld very much like to ask 
Dr. Faber ahoiit. He is cany'ing out a very impartant 
building over the Mansion Hou-se Station of the 
District Railway, and its 1 have built quite close tu the 
same spot I am very interested. IMten i waa building 
there [ was very' anxious to knoH wliat was the effect 
id the vibration produced by the railway trains on my 
foundadons; and what 1 would now like to know is, 
what allowance he has made fur those steel stanchions 
which gfF down below the lines, because there is 
constant viliraiion all the time. 

The Shanghai examples he has given tts are very 
interesting. 1 had pardcidars of u failure in 2 fnctory 
built many years ngo where the building failed, though 
the central atanchionn iu the warehouse were cal¬ 
culated to Lake up all the live loads, and the surrounding 
walls settled through insufheient foundations. The 
surrounding Avails were calculated to take the dead 
loads. The consequence that the building was 
wrecked by the wall; going down and the stanchions 
going up. Of course, such a failure could not occur 
where reinforced rafters were used. 

[ would very' much like to knoiv what the effect 
on the surrounding buildings is of a huge building 
like the Shanghai Bank going down li inches. It 
must be an anxious rime fnr the other people who 
have buildings all round when they see this sinking 
taking place. 

The interesting results of the cement testing and 
the A'fllgable tables of the supporting pow’ers nf various 


subsoils, both suggest the importance of a revision of the 
E.ondan Budding Acts, which are now being consider^, 
as well as a revisirm of the British Blngineering Standards 
.■\ssoaatIori Specificjtinn for Portland ccinent. 

I have very great pleasure in proposing a vote of 
ihinks to Dr. Oscar Faber fnr hiu contribution. 

.Mr. E. FI ANDERETCHELLS [//mi..‘J««Tfl/e|: Jn 
response to your in dilation. Sir, I rise lo second the 
vote of thanks, and ai the same time 1 should like I4> 
make a few remarks. 

In the first instance, the Institute is to be congratn- 
Dted an having such a us:cfuj Paper presented before 
it ; jt is a very masterly summary uf a very difficult 
problem. .And, because the problem is difficult, we 
iire not all agreed upon the answer. Ferhai’ifl at the 
end of to-night^s diacuaaion we may be a little nearer, 
hut because of the mtdtjfarimts disuniformities of 
NhitiirCj the question will never be finally settled to 
everybody's satisfACtion, and in, the cenuiries to come, 
if this Institute endures so long—on account of the 
stability of ita. foundations—the then members will still 
be discussiog the burdens O'! an oppressed Subsoil. 

I should not myself blame Kankinr with regard lo 
the careful assumptions he made with respect fa the 
clay. 1 know the very clay Avhich Ranklne dealt with 
in the grounds of Glasgow Dniversity ; it is a day of a 
very ununifottn nature. Some parts are slippery and 
other parts arc crumbly; and, with that prudence 
vA'hich is so well knotvn as a northern characLeriatie, 
he chose the safer course. The glacial clays at Glasgow 
and the London blue clay at the depth of the l^ondon 
Tubes are very diBSimdar materials. 

With regard to the Paper, it certainly has removed 
some of the problems from the realm of opinion to 
the realm of ascertainable Dct ; and that is one of the 
adA'antagea of science. Science is impersonal. The 
appeal jj to iustiumcnts and to Nature herself, anti not 
tn the uncertainties of opinions influenced by our 
tempemments and the complexities of our coutractual 
obligations. 

AVith regard to the gcncial formula, fnr foundations, 
it has the .advantage af including the extrenve coses 
under one general rule, and jt has an austere beauty 
which to the mathematician is as charming as ihe 
serene proportions of some hullding deA'Oid of mere- 
tridoLis ornament. It is not only buildings which can 
be beautiful, formulif can be beautiful too ; they can 
he beautiful in iheir suitability to ihtnr purpose. 


j Ffhrifary APPIJCAlIONS IN 

With regard lu the projutsal tfj the ‘* hydros 
sialic pressure ** Us some agreed iniUia .1 pressurci 
several points miisi be considered. St. Paul Mid, 

" No man liveth U» luiuiadf altined' and I leave it lo 
YOU PS to vi hethcr a toan misy design his buildmg on a 
ct-ruin aasumptimi, taking into account hydro¬ 
static " pressure, and then have liis neigh hours armnd 
him evtcpvalifig to a greater depth than Ids hydrostatic 
conditions permit. It is one of tJje desirable features 
of hiiilding legislation that 3 tuan shall he as free as 
possible frrjm the consequences of his ncighlxuir s 
cscasTitions. rJoubtless the mem hers of tliLs Institute 
will take due care that, in whatever proprtsals they have 
TO put forward, thev will pul them in such a manner 
that a man's plans are not likely to be upset by the 
deeper plans of adjoining owners. 

With regard Uj the question of what level you are to 
commence hydrostatic pressure, Dr Faber suggested 
he should go below the ' v^eather level.” TTie purpose 
Ilf that formula itself was to get away from the vagaries 
of pcramial opinmn. He wanted to remove an uncer¬ 
tainty, hul it is possible that the uncerfiiinty is not 
removed hut is put into some other place. For 
evamplc, WTiat is the weather level ?" It is one of 
the most debatable points imaginithle. ll 15 veiy' hard 
to determine, and within the Lisl two years I have 
known cases where there have been voids at a depth 
of 8 feet. feet and ic feet under the concrete founda- 
tiona of buildinB3 which have settled. Th^iae voids 
vvere due to the Ws of wTiter content. I do not ibok 
Llr Faber haa in view any particular figure. But 
suppose a depth of 10 feet were taken as wro* that 
would probably meet ail reasonable requirements 0/ 
the case. In that method of design it wonltl hav^ to be 
decided w hat your initio] pressure would be, and there 
again there is time and opportunity for discussion, 
can understand district surveyons who are not pre¬ 
pared to take the full manimura pressures for fotmda- 
tioDs w'hich are at or near the surface level. They 
mav. for instance, say, I wilMel you u*e four tons 
tier square foot if vou go deep enough, but os you ore 
only taking awnv the top sail one or two toivs per sqn^ 
foot is quite enough. Their Judgment la lying in the 
same direction as Dr. Faber s more maihematica 
theory. Thev both endeavour to get sound results 
and becau-se both Bides arc stmdous to find the I ruth 
ihcv vs ill approach nearer to it. 

\Vith regard to several foundations not withm tne 
County of I^ndoii, 1 have sixn houses bnJIt dirtdly 
on a mea dow without removing a blade of grass. ^ 
have also seen houses built directly on the refuse lip 
of collieries. Those cottages were sold, oud within 
I wo years of the sale cracks appeared in the w s, 
which U. of course, only to be expected. 

\Mlh regard to a common requirement that aggre¬ 
gate for concrete is to be gauged to pasfl a 2-inch sieve. 
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I fiuvc seen, both in Lnxembuii; rmd in nennaiiy, 
mass foundations of concn-cie w^hich tontained ” piunv 
stones ” 8 inches in tliamcter ; and where the concrete 
[s in auiff5otn.tlv lir^c masses and. not rciTifnt"Ced I tlo 
nor sec any great disadvantage in the proposal. 

With regard to an example of anoiher type ot 
foundation, a rtinbreed concrete bunker in the .Mid¬ 
lands, the vo-^iiiig of ihc central pillars was burst oft. 
and the binding broken, and some of the reinforcing 
rod-x were vrtimplcd. The structure was designed on 
the asaumplion that all the pillars were loaded um- 
forjTily. without any attEmpi to rokc into account the 
relative defiection of the beams. Bui that was nnl 
the cause of the failure. I’hc real cause lay in the fact 
that the campressive resistance of the subsoil was not 
Ljnit'urm. Under the central portions the contnictnnv 
had come across harder rock and had run Tcpnricd the 
fact. 1 ‘hc ends of the hunker, only resting on gravel, 
had settled down, and the central pilhrs were taking 
tiio much uf the load. Therefore it is rH>l only a 
tion of change of uniformity' on the top load which 
must be taken into accntinit. The ji+isaibtlity of varia¬ 
tions in the bearing power of the soil below must also 
be considered. It is an extreme case, because what the 
contractors found should have l>een reported to the 
architect. When spoken tn about it the reply was. 

“ 1 Ihmighi it did not matter - il seemed as good as 
the test to cany the load." 

On another point, 1 have bccti pains at vanoun 
times to try and tht thciitselvea what the 

correct foundation pressnres should be. One may 
seek the results of experience as enshrined in bt>oks, 
but there is a nuore direct method!. It is the ap|>eal to 
laboratory methods and experiments. But no method 
can be so successful sa ashing lAe buHJing It may 

not be able to speak in words, but it is said that actions 
speak louder than words. In some of ihe casra w liich 
have been brought to my notice settJenicnt has 
occurred in buildinga carrying uctuai loads 89 follows— 
that is to say, the weight of the buildings and the 
contents :— 

Sand, 2 tons per square foot. 

Ulay, 4^ loijft per square foot. 

.Mluvium, I '7 tuns per square foot. 

Clay and sand mixed. rS ions per square foot. 

1 admit that these are exceptional cases, and therefore 
should not be used as the basis For designs, but they 
are facta w'hich should not he overlooked. The addi¬ 
tional experiments and the formula adv'ocated by the 
author to-night would give the additional itiformatioti 
necessary to delerniine the ma^una why the pressures 
were excessive in those particular cose'^. 

Another point is, it ia not «o much uniform settle¬ 
ment of a building which matlers. In this case, as *n 
some others, the principle is otic of relaiivity. It is a 
question of relative settlement lictvvcen varitm* parts. 
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If even' part of o biiiilding settles one inch, no liirm is 
If onijr one part settles one inch there miiy be 
ungaiiily cracks m the wafls or in some of the plaster 
ivork. In designing it building so that these cracks 
Vfill nor take place one has to take great care in pro¬ 
portioning the loads. One dcfsirable feature Je that the 
centre of pressure from any pillar shall corneas near as 
possilile over the centre of the area of the foundatioii 
in C{uestion. With stancliions near the part)- ivalls 
where the foundations ft re diiferent levels it sometimes 
causes u difficttlty which it takes all the ingenuity of the 
architect to overcome, 

Ileffjte I go on I must deJine one or two terms. 1 
shall show you a method of designing t'oundationa 
which has been tried in several instances, and I have 
knowri no failures. By '* imposed weight " 1 shall 
mean superimpoffed weight," or the “ Five load/’ as 
it is sometimes called. By " structural T,vctght " I mean 
the " dead ivcight ” of the materials only. This 
method, in regard lu which 1 hare not known any 
failures, is to take the pier or pillar in which the ratio 
of the " imposed weight " to the " structural weight " 
is a maximum. .Secondly, determine the area of founda¬ 
tion by reference to the total permissible intensity of 
pressure tin the bottoms. Next, determine the ^'alue 
of the structural weight per area on bottom. Then the 
area of your other foundations should be designed to 
cutrry structural weight only at the same intensity as 
given above. For e.\arDple, take an " imposed 
weight ” of 600 tons and a " structunil weight " of 
200 tons^ or a tol^l of &00 tons. In that case the 
imposed weight is three-fourthw of the total. If the 
ground will take 4 ions per sc^uarc fuot^ then the area 
recjnircd fur the Ixittoms will be 200 square feet. In 
this case the rate of the structural weight to the area 
of the base will be 200 tons spread over 200 square 
feet, or I ton per square foot. If we have a stanchion 
carrying 500 tons ]mp.%ed weight on a aog tona 
AtrLictutal ^vdght, that foundation will be designed to 
carry a structural weight of only ::od tons at i ton per 
square foot, 'I'he foondatioo will be of the same area 
as before, hut there will he the advantage that when the 
building ivas erected and unloaded the pressure on all 
the foundations would be uniform. When the building 
Was fully loaded the llrsl stanchion designed would 
carry the maximuni pressure, and the others would be 
carrying less tlurn the maximum. The advantage of 
the method may not appeal to those whose first con- 
sideratiim Is the initial cost of the building, but it is one 
of the methods of keeping down the cost of main¬ 
tenance. ll dlso points out the desirabibtr of keeping 
the ratio uf impKised weight to atructural iveight as 
uniform as circumstances will permit. 

Another point concerns the more frequent testing of 


foundations. In one case which ciinie to notice 
recently the platform was loaded, and yiehicJ to 8 tons 
square foot, and it was proposed to use that founda- 
tn>n afrerwanls for a hiatl of 4 ions per square foot, 
giving a safety factor of 2. Safety factors are dc- 
dendeot on the particular purpose, and the day of 
taking one uniform safety factor for cvcrvthing i&. 1 
ho^, gone for ever, (Hear, hear.) 

There are many other points wliich 1 should have 
liked to take up, but there are many other speakers. 1 
have rather scamped over some of the groiind 1 have 
touched on i J have taken certain points and made 
them distcmable, but not so clearly as [ should have 
liked. I must leave to other speakers what remaiun. 

I thank you for your patience, and I hope J have not 
trespassed too much upon your rime in doing what I 
am vpry pleased Til do — tlmt is, second the v-otc of 
thanks to Dr, Faber for his exceedingly infomiative 
Paper, which 1 am sure you will afterwards read with 
profit and perhaps, 03 it will certainly he In my case, 
with pleasure also. 

Mr, S. ANDkEV^^S : I have very much 

pleasure In siippiirting this vote uf thanks. 1 do 
so with panicuior pleasure, because 1 happen to have 
been working in □ very similar field to chat covered 
by Dr, Faber, and 1 have now watched for mstiy 
years with great admiration, almost W'ith envy, [be 
very excehent work that he has been doing. I 
would like to draw the attention of the younger 
membeffl cu what is a %'ery signifiesTit fad. Dr, Faber 
is a man of verv- high academic distinction. There 
are men who arc 30 hxdish as to imagine that because 
a man is of high academic distinction, therefore he la 
not of very sound praciicaJ judgment. I put it to you, 
sir, and to the meeting whether you cannot see, running 
right through this paper, evidences of ver)' great prac¬ 
tical skill on the part of Dr. Faber, 1 think that 
should be an encouragement to the younger men to 
pumuc their studies into the theoretical side, because 
1 am convinced that, provided a tnan has sound 
judgment—and without k he can do little — the addition 
of scientific and theoretical knowledge is of io intense 
value to him. 

O>miog now to the details of this j'lapcr, Dr. Fuber 
could not hnve chosen a ntore itnporiant subject ii> 
discuss with the Royal Institute of Brilish Architects ; 
it is a subject which has Heen, I am afraid, ver)' much 
neglected by the engineers. We have studied, in 
minute detail, the stre:$ 3 E 3 in steel work and iti rein¬ 
forced concrete, and these fundamental subjects 
concerned with foandaEiotiii have been allowed to he 
very tnuch in the background. 

There are one ur two prjints I would like to mention. 
One m that it seema tu me that experimental cv'ldcncc 
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proves ibjt the pressure ilut you could safely put in 11 
ftuintbrion docs depend up-ui the nise of the foundn- 
iton, Ur. Faher has auggested that if the g<ji] acts as 
a tnatcrial with cohesion only, then the penphen’ is 
of vital imponariL'c^ And E think the latgtr the 
foundation, the smaller should he your intensity of 
pressure. ‘I'hat |Hoini, I tliink. ha 5 been very fully 
brought out in one of ihe most gigantic failures itF 
which VLt have record ; and as I do not thini; all i>f 
sou may have read of this case, 1 will bnclly uientioti 
i1. A full account will l>e found in the Proceedings 
of the American Society of CT%t 1 Engineers, [916, It 
relates to the grain elevator at \\ innipes^ ^ 

reinforced concrete raft, and f litn mentiontng it 
because, although failures are always most regrettable, 
ic is through failures that we Icarti most* That ratt 
probably Itad nothing to do with the failure, but there 
were some rcmarkahEe results. The building, when 
loaded with 4f),M0 tons a!together, suddenly started 
lilting, and it went on tlltiiiK unltJ the walls were at an 
angle of 2f^^ and then it etopped. One uf the mt)?it 
uniazing things abtntt ii is, that they aucceeded m 
righting it, and the building fini&lied up 14 feet 
above its intended Icvch stitl f think i( is still 
fuiictioninR. Hut in that particular c^e they had been 
at some pains to try to ascertain the safe bearing load 
on the fouJiilalion, and they bad made tests with the 
ordinarv am 11 11 loaditig cyliiidcirs, and found that tout 
tons to the stiuarc foor should be a safe pressure. It 
gave way at a load of three tuns per square fool. 1 be 
building was founded on clay. 1 here were 3^ ^eet 
af blue clay, but beneath that there was some watcr- 
kigged white clay, and under that there was limesiGne. 
Subseiiueni experience showed that hy some accident id 
freak, on one side of the building there were boulders 
exremling tz feet above the level of the hitiesione-,, 
and that is the aide which did not go dowfn ; the blue 
clav was sciucczed into the white clay, iod (he wmte 
clav was compacted and all the water driven uut of it. 

Aly friend Mr, EtchcUs has spoken, and I was hoping 
he might luve said something Mbnul the interestiug 
results which Or. Fnher gave us ja to the strength of 
modern concrete. Twelve tons to the square foot 
we arc allowed under the London Hiulding Act. 
and there is no intention nf altering that, \ think, llul 
1 would like to point nut from the figure iitioted 
by lir. Faber that at 28 ilays wc tiavc b,Sio lb. to 
the flquare inch, which corresponds to 430 tout) per 
square foot, and it does seem hard on us to have lo 
design for a factor of salety ol over 35* 

Mr tiOWER PIMM. .Afumc^M.inst.C.b.. : Not¬ 
withstanding Df, Falwr'a expectation that hifi 
switching oS the theorctica.! on to the practical wrntld 
be welcomed with 3 sigh of relief, to nie at all events. 
interesting as the evunples of practical work were, 


even more faacinating was the earlier part of the paper 
—that dealing with theory. 

Dr Faber has fetninded us timt an far as soil can 
he regarded us a perfect tluid, there ia only one depth 
at which we can place onr foundations, and it is only 
bv virtue of the degree to which rmr soil departs from 
a'perfect fluid that we cati depart from iluil depth, 
ft it, perhaps, providential in many cases there 
i& this licence us compured wltli what wotild be 
required for the case oi a perfect fiiud. 

I endorse heartily w’hiir Mr. Andrews said, not only 
with reprd to Dr Faber personally, but on the 
queatiem giioerally of theory and practice. 1 his is a 
subject which has Inrcn very much discusseil, and it is 
time that they were brought mure into hurmnny. Mr, 
Etchells once giive a dciighiful definition of theory. 
He said " Theory is meditution upon practice." and 
I do not think we can hove anything better than that. 

1 think Dr. Faber has left US w’iih a grcal Feeling of 
confidence after hearing hla paper* He nut only 
seems to get to know more about a Bul.iject than, 
perhaps, most people, bill more important, liv gets to 
know bow tn apply it. aud be leave* us '^iili the feeling 
that there is not much we cannot find out about a 
subject which is worth rinding out^ am! that if we 
cannot find out a* much as we should hkc m, we ran 
ai least apply what wc do know rationally. E fim 
reminded nf an abrming statement made by an 
eminent The question which was being 

discussed wye the transmission ot bending moTiiems 
from bcairts to columns* He had prcdously said that 
as no one could possibly ascertain what tension 
e.vi8tcd ill u colunm, ht personally made a prat'tice. 
since concrete was a more eennomicai mate rial for 
stiBiaining i^i'nipression than steel*—he made a practice 
of constRicting his columns in reinforced buifdings 
tn unreinforeed ctmcrctc. merely putting in sufficient 
longitudlflyi Steel to hold the lunding in place. He 
was reminded that there was tension in columns, but 
Ids reply was that, as no one knew' whai the extent of 
it was.theotdy thing to do wdA t<t ignore it. 1 think a 
few minutes with Dr, Faber wruild cause him to 
have some sleepless nights. 

In the later parr of the paper Dr* Faber (uuclies uivin 
one thfUTiy subject, and tljai ia the relation of the archi¬ 
tect to the engineer. 1 think the time is not very far 
disTant when the refaTinti Ijetwetm the architect and 
the coTiBinictional engineer ivtll lie a nmeh more 
dignified nric tf un it is at present. A very strong kad 
las recently l>een given by sevetal Government 
Departments* who ineiiiT that the engineer when eui*^ 
ployed shalE be employed in a more dignified way than 
he b at prescni* It is 3 .subject u[wn which aome uf 
ijs feci sTrongly, aaid I ihitik the conditions will shorily 
i ft! prove* 
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The only other point in the paper 1 want to mention 
is that concerning pile foundations. Perhaps I may 
l>c allowed to do so, as 1 have had rather favourable 
opportunities of invesugating one point, and that is. 
skin friction and its value. I had an opportunity, 
yrars ago, of not only ascertaining what the value of 
skin frictifin was, but also to what extent it may he 
removed. This diagram shows it more clearly than 
I could convey in words. The firm lines arc the 
records of driM'ng three reinforccd-concrctc piles 
commencing at a depth of 25 feet below the surface, 
since above that depth driying was \cry free. Pene¬ 
tration is plotted vertically, and the number of blows 
delivered is plotted horizontally. Pile No. 1 was 
driven to a depth of 32 feet, when driving was stopped 
and resumed after a rest of four months. 'Phe develop- 
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ment of skin friction during this period of rest is shown 
very clearly at point A. Dr, Falier said that after 
twenty blows (following a rest) nothing happens, and 
my curve No. i confirms this in a remarkable wav ; 
but when we get to about 40 blows we have reduc^ 
the pile to the same state, in regard to absence of 
rcristance, that it was in when driving was stopped. In 
this particular ease it so happened that rock was met 
almost as soon as driving had once more become free, 
and at point B we get a change in the condition from 
that produced by the elimination of temporaiy skin 
friction by repeated blows of the monkey to that due 
to contact with the rock. Skin friction w'ill now again 
develop, and since contact of the toe with the rock 
will now prevent any considerable vibration, the skin 
friction will now be permanent, and is a very valuable 


iwset ; but in my own view it depends upon there being 
little or no vibration. The dotted line shows what 
would probably have been the driving record if there 
had been no considerable stoppage. Curve No. 2 is 
the record of a pile in the driving of which there were 
two short stoppages of a few hours only, and these 
points, although, as would be expected, they are very 
much less marked than the longer stoppage in No. i, 
are nevertheless clearly shown. No. 3 is the record of 
a pile which was driven continuously and is shown for 
the purpose of comparison. 

I thmk the presence of a stratum the bearing strength 
of which may be inadequate to carrv* the loail coming 
on the pile, nevertheless, by limiting the vibration, 
enables the full effect of slcin friction to be developed. 
I hope Dr. Faber vvill be able to tell us more about 
these points. It is, of course, possible to be too 
cautious, in one case a pile was being driven and it 
nearly reached a specified set. The resident engineer 
would not pass it at the time, but he told the contractor 
he might come and drive it again, but after a period of 
rest the pile refused to mov’e. 

1 have very much pleasure in supporting the vole of 
thanks, 

iSlr. H. F^ISIPTON D^ SON (Hon. Sec., Inst, of 
Slnict. Engineers) : I would like to tender my thanks 
I® Dr. Faber for a very v-aJuable and extremely intcrcst- 
ing paper. 1 have myself been particularly interested 
tn the summary of the theory. At this late hour 1 
cannot go into nutters so fully as I would wish ; I 
shall only have lime to refer to a few matters which I 
regard os of some importance. 

First, Dr. Faber refers to cohesion, as it may be 
termed, in sands being due to the presence of moisture. 
The difference between one clay and another is, 
generally, not so much a nutter of size of grain os of 
water content, and the effect of water seems to be more 
in the matter of giving cohesion, as the size of the 
particles decre^es. That is why sand docs not develop 
so much cohesion, if it is composed of coarse particles, 
when water is added, m docs finely granulated clay. 

I think it is a little inadvisable always to consider a 
ve^ wet soil or a very sloppy clay as’equivalent to a 
fluid as regards pressure and bearing power. If you 
agiute clay in suspension in water it will act just like 
fluid of greater density than water, equivalent to the 
weight of the suspended matter in the water. Yet 1 
found when putting loose filling consisting of ashes 
upon mud, the mud after a while became consolidated, 
and the pressure of the mud upon the soil beneath was 
considerable. The weight of mud and sand, baIU.st or 
other filling, must be reduced w hen in water by the 
buoyancy of the material if the water can get into it. 

In constructing some foundations on the mud foreshore 
of a harbour during the war I could not get piles in 
time, as we were unable to get the quick-hardening 
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cement Dr. Faber refers to, so I nwdc a spread founda¬ 
tion and calculated the resistance of the soil by taking 
account of the filling which would he on top of it, but 
reduced the weight of that filling by the buoyancy of 
the water. And those foundations were successful, 
though there was settlement when the load came on and 
by consolidation, and there was more settlement as one 
got further out into the harbour. 

A detailed treatment of the problem of determining 
the effect of both friction and cohesion in granular 
materials was given in Apj»cndix VII to a paper entitled 
'* Shear, and Problems arising therefrom,” read before 
the Concrete Institute in December 1914, and pub¬ 
lished in Volume VI, Part 1 , of the Transactions of that 
Society. The chief purpxse of that demonstration at 
the time W'as to show the application to the shearing 


results that agreed closely with the test results recorded 
by the French Commission. 

The cohesion given by the presence of water in fine 
sand has been referred to by Dr. Fal^r, and Mr. Bell 
gives an earlier reference to Mr. G.'Wilson’s experi¬ 
ments. The difference in cohesion between the 
particles with varying percenuges is very noticeable by 
the difference in cohesion of the same clay under 
different degrees of wetness. The size of grain must 
also make a difference, so that sandy clay will differ 
from fine, smooth clay having the same water content, 
not only by reason of the difference in area of wetted 
surface* but also by reason of the friction between the 
particles differing in size and shape. The experiments 
indicate that the limits of variation in the coefficient of 
internal friction arc comparatively small and, as it will 





resistance and compressive strength of building stones, 
cement mortar ant! concrete. It will be evidwt that 
such theoretical treatment is most suitable for soib such 
as day, which are granular in structure, differing dis¬ 
tinctly from sand in that there is cohesion between the 
grains or particles. The paper by Mr. A. L. Bell that 
has been referred to, accompanied by a mathematical 
proof by Professor Maurice F. FitzGerald, appearing 
about the same time or soon after, attracted my atten¬ 
tion, and I saw that the fundamental treatment that 1 
had given afforded formulae applicable to the problems 
of external pressure from clay and the bearing power 
of soils, which formulae were of similar character to 
those given by Mr. Bell, and with suitable constants 
gave similar results. I also employed the same funda¬ 
mental treatment to derive formule for the resistance 
of hooped reinforced concrete pillars which gave 


be seen from the formula; given later, do not so greatly 
affect the results as docs the wide variation that there 
is in the cohesion. VNltereas Rankine in treating of 
granular materials has a constant for the friction 
i^tween the grains, Mr. Bell adds another constant 
for the shearing resistance. I, however, prefer to 
state the equations in terms of the cx)besivc force 
between the grains, because in my view that is the 
fundamental factor that determines not only the shear¬ 
ing resistance but the crushing resistance (hard clay 
can be sometimes like an inferior building stone), inci¬ 
dentally involring the height at which clay may be 
self-sustaining and the bearing power of foundations in 
clay. The cohesion is also comparatixxly easy to deter¬ 
mine directly experimentally, fur it is easy to pull a 
piece apart in a tensile machine. 

In order to demonstrate the application of the 
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method to the present problem it is proposed to 
repeat some of the working given in the paper on 
** Shear *’ referred to above. 

Firstly, a granular particle cohering to adjoining 
particles or embedded in a solid body may be con¬ 
sidered to be situated somewhat as shown in Fig, t, 
where it is shown under the shearing force S, tending 
to be pulled out of its surroundings, to which it is 
^chored (as it were) by the cohesion, and also held 
in position by the irregularity of surface which causes 
friction under the pressure that also results from the 
appli^tion of the same shearing force. First let the 
shearing force on the average grain be replaced by 
the tensile and compressive components at 4^" (which 
are the equivalents of a shearing stress). Referring to 
bounding faces as shown, where ac is the average 
•urface of friction and be is the average face of cohesion, 
and taking the area of the face ar as unity, let / and c 
be the tensile and compressive components of the 
shear stress, r the cohesive resistance of the material 
and the friction modulus. 

Now c=/=^iand 

7 '^ r, C=s, R^r and F - <I> C=d>i. 

We have for equilibrium Te^R-^F 
s=r-L-<I»s 

from which t (i -<J>) = r, 


and 






Now consider the combination of a normal and 
tangential stress as regards rupture by ahearing. The 
effect of the normal stress will be to increase the resis¬ 
tance to sliding upon the plane of rupture by causing 
additional friction thereon. 

Referring to Fig. 3. Let A, and St be the normal 
and tangential forew, and let us treat them on similar 
lines to the foregoing. 

Let A be the area of pressure. 

Then A’,—cos cos a 

St=Pr sin fx=p^A sin a. 

'Fhc active shearing stress will eridently be reduced 
by ‘pA^. 


Inserting these values in equation (i) wc have 
— Pv(sin « cos a—d) cos* «) 

from w'hich 

* __ r 

(1—<^)(sin « cos s‘-<&cofl*^a) ‘ 


(2) 


It will be evident tlut the angle of rupture must be 
such as would cause failure under the least load, which 
by the foregoing formula is seen to depend upon the 
'rJr ' «»»nlmum value is determined by 

duferentiating in respect to a and equating to zero, 
thus 

__ ( ~-sin*a-^os*«-f -2 sin a cos «) 

(*—•!>) (sin » cos a— 4 >^o 8 * at)* 
from which 


and 


sin* a—cos* ^=2 0 sin a cos a, 
sin* a— cos* a 


a>= 


cos 2 a 


But 


or 


2 sin a cos a sin 2 a 
=— cot 2 a = tan (2 a*“90*). 
^=tan therefore 
2 a — 9O*=0 

o • ^ 

2 -45 • . . 


( 3 ) 


Now insert the value of a in equation (2), obtaining 

^ ___ ^2r 

(1 — O) Jsin 2 a - d>(cos 2 B-f-i)] 

_ 2 r 

I cot 2 a 

cot* a -f-I 
2 r 






_ 

\ cct* 2 a-f-l / 

• • • • (4) 


.\a before 


, so that 


t-0 

— On, — 


i-O) 


from which 

r=(i- 0)(x,-*!>«,) . . (,) 

By dividing the tangential and normal componenU 

bv the area of the inclined plane *** wc eet 

cos a ^ 

nt=Pf cos* a 

sin a cos a. 


In order to determine the height at v\ hich clay will 
be sclf-supiHJiting we substitute p^ where* tc is 
the weight per foot cube of the clay and h is the height 
in feet, and choose suiuble coefHcients for r and 4». 
1 he latter will be the same probably as for dry grains, 
say from *3 to *6, and for average cases we can take) 
MV, *4.^ The cohesive resistance will vary within 
much wider limits—from, say, i lb. per square inch 
for soft clay to, say, 50 lb. per square inch for hard 
clay, approximating to shale. With vtUuc of ♦ =‘4 from 
equation (3) wc should get *=56^ as the angle of 
rupture. 

I-et us consider clay just on the point of sliding on 
the normal plane of rupture. If now we apply a 
lateral force of a certain amount, wc can increase'the 
vertical pressure to an extent. 
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Referring to Fig. 4 we have 
ATt and Si as before, and 
Nt=Pt, sin ^ ^an a sin « 

St^Pi cos A tan a cos a 

iV| is increased by -V, and 5 , is reduced by S,, so 
that the active shearing stress b^mes 

r=r,—i,-d> 

As before r=—so that 

I—tp 

s=Si-St-^ 

from which 

r=(» • • (5) 

By dividing the tangential and normal components 
by the area of the inclined plan .*l/cos a we get n | and r | 
as before, and 

»i=pL sin* a 
Sf=Pl^ sin a cos a 
Inserting these values in (5), we have 
r=(i—O) [(Pv~^t) sin * cos «—‘I>(/>v cos* a 
+/>;: sin* a)] 
from which we derive 

pv(sin » C09 oi-<J>cos*») = —/)t(sin » cos » + '!> 
-0COS>.)-^ 




and 




,-<D 


sin a cos a - <I> cos* * 


Differentiating Py in respect to a and equating to 
zero as before wx get the same results, since />i_ is 
constant, which means that the angle of rupture is 
constant, so that we can use the previous working 
to arrive at a formula simply. 

Substituting the same as was done to get equation (4) 
we have 

pL I - ( v'Tf^*- <I»)- , 


and 


pL—Ps~ 


2 r 
i-<I> 


( 6 ) 


Substituting for Py the value toh to determine the 
pressure against a retaining wall we have 

I. 2r 

Proceeding as Rankinc, Mr. Bell and Dr. Faber have 
done to arrive at a formula for carrying capacity. 




which compares closely with that of 

p=o?/r-f-4 k 

gi\xn in Dr. Faber’s paper for the case where friction 
is taken as negligible. It will be seen that instead 
of one constant the new formula has two, thus taking 
account of both the friction and the cohesion. Seeing 
that Mr. Bell takes into account the shearing value of 
the clay which depends upon cohesion and friction, 
his one constant k includes my two constants and 
therefore our anah’ses are showm to be of the same 
character. 

j\s regards testing a soil for its hearing capacity, I 
have tested a number of different kinds of soil, and one 
of the most interesting was the clav under the founds- 
tions of St. Paul’s Cathedral. I had heard stories 
about the clay being pot-earth, or a brick clay, and that 
it was very dry and hard. Rut at last I persuaded the 
authorities to have the Crypt floor pulled up and an 
excavation made by the side of one of the piers carrying 
the dome. 1 found that the clay was just an ordinary 
sort of brick earth, fairly plastic, so that one could 
moidd it in one’s fingers well. 1 took 6 inch and 12 
inch square blocks of timber and put them on the 
ground with a hydraulic jack on the top having a 
pressure dial, with girders overlaid across the excava¬ 
tion and loaded with pigs of lead, so that I could push 
up against them. Thus pressure was put on those 
blocks of wood up to somewhere about twenty tons |>er 
square foot on the clay. 1 found with a pressure of 
al^ut four to six tons per square foot that there was 
very little movement, but the movement increased with 
increasing pressure and eventually with twenty tons 
to the square foot I got over an inch of movement. 
The rrason why the Building Acta limit the pressure on 
soils is to prevent much movement in the structure 
above and the cracking of parts. .At the time these 
pressures were selected the foundations were not pro¬ 
portioned in area to the loads they had to sustain in 
different parts of a building, so that if one jHirtion were 
stressed nigher than another so highly as to move 
farther than the other, cracks appeared, which were 
unsightly, to say the least. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact pressure there is on the ground under St. 
Paul’s foundations. The load is supplied eccentrically 
on the piers, and there is a greater stress on one edge 
compared with that on the other. 1 think the pressure 
x'arics as a maximum from six tons to ten tons per 
square foot, but I could not find any sign of any move¬ 
ment in the foundations after the building had been 
built. Probably it mo\xd in the Erst year as surface 
water was drying out, but afterwards 1 do not think it 
moved at all. 1 found that after 1 had removed these 
blocks of wood which I had squeezed into the clay, that 
the clay underneath had had nearly all its water 
squeezed out of it immediately under the point of 
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dppHcation yf the IduU, Thai phendmcriDn has bi?cn 
noticed in puttinp prftsaure an trj wet sand. The 
pressure squeezes the watercut of the claj- or sand and 
cempacta the sand or tJay^ which is largely' the reasen 
for vertical movements^ 

Comijip to the questinn of ntfts^ Dr, Faber referred 
to n aert of Tip on the sides of a raft to retain the earth 
and prevent il£ esciiping Jatcrally. There were some 
interesting machine foundations built in an cariv 
Paris F-xhibition by that eminent pioneer, Cotfan^an, 
who made a reversed box foundation, as it uerc, bv 
digging trenches in the groand and filled in and over 
the top with reinforced cofitTcte* 7’he dompling left 
i n added to the lotal weight of the fo tin da I ion and hel ped 
to resist vibration of the engines placed on top. At a 
Inter date Considere invented a good type of foundation 
for very west soils consisting of a hollow cone resting 
on the ground Hite an inverted funnel. 

Ultli the aid of reinforced Concrete to-day we can 
effect tremendous economies both in time and in cost 
of material and labour in the foundations of modern 
heavy buildings, f do not think: it is quite realised by 
the architectural profession whit an amount of time 
and cost can be saved by the exercise of .liti-uctund 
engineering skill. 

Talking further of rafts ami Dr, Faber’s remark 
about the raft in one case, that it AtarfbnrougH College, 
forming the ground fioor, I have carried out a mfi 
under a reinforced concrete building the like of which I 
do not think there is another in this country* Those 
present may be familiir with so-called ** mushroom ' 
floors of reinforced concrete used in .-Vmcrica* in which 
there arc no beams to show underneath. 1 designed a 
raft at Liniehrntse where f have used whit irught be 
termed a ” mushroom ** floor upside down. But 1 put 
the splays round the pillars down into the ground ; 
that is 1 made hollow:^ in the ground like reversed 
pyraniidfl and filled concrete and reinforcements into 
them. Working out that system of construction versus 
the Ordinary beams, J fotind it much cheaper. 

1 think Dr, Faber^s treatment of the resistance of a 
pile by ca-lctdating chiefly the cohesion or skin friction 
is the most sensible thing that can be done. Ordinary 
pile formuhe found in the text books are worse than 
useless, because they do not represent the facta at ail, 

1 ain sure we thank Dr, Faber very much for his 
must interesting paper. 

Air, PERCA f. WALDRAM [/.rffn/ia/f] : 1 would 
just like briefly to ask this question ; Is the sis to one 
concrete, six of concrete plus two of sand ? Or is it 
four of concrete plua tw'o of &anJ r 

Mr. S, WlIjfJON : Xa a visitor, t should like to 
answer one point. In that formula which has been 
admired by .Mr* EtchelIs*perhaps more than it tlcservcs, 

I asked Dr. Faber why he uses the constant. It Is 4 A 


which, according to the legend on the slide, was the 
shearing stress per square foot. In the other term he. 
liiis nh. M hich introduces depth. I wondered why it did 
not appear in the second term as well as in the first 
term. I think Dr. Faber intended it to be the rational 
expression, but apparendv it is not. 

Afr. F. 2\I, P, HIGGINS r Will Dr* Faber icU ns 
about the piles which he made of quick-setting cement ' 
Is it of a well-known brand the name of which 1 will 
not mention in which he had failures, cspcciallv 
splat-ing of the heads of the piles ? 

The CHAIRAUN (Mr* Dawberj ^ We have had a 
most interesting paper and a good discu?«ion to-nighi* 
and 1 am sure Dr. Faber will like to answrer the ques¬ 
tions which ha.ve been put. 

As architects, we were extremely iniercsted in ihr 
diagrams he showed us of the actual work done in the 
Custom House at Shanghai and the buildiniga at Marl- 
bomugh CoDcgc by Messrs, Newton, ’^Ve h;ive all 
had troubles with our foundations, and for my part I 
am very gUd to knorv we have such a rock to fely upon 
as Dr. Fn\xr when we get into trouble iti future, 
] was particularly interested in that diagram w^hich 
he showeil illustrating the failure of the building at 
Harrow [ but, so far as 1 gather, they were vertical 
settlements* and I w ould ask what he would have done 
if the building broke its hack in the middle and com¬ 
menced tn slide dow-nh]ll. 

1 have very great pleasure in putting (u you the vmc 
of thanks which was proposed by Mr. Searles-WiKul 
and seconded by Air. EtcheJJs. 

Fhe resolution w'iia carried by acclamation. 

Dr. FABER (replying on the diaenssjon) : I want to 
thank you very much, gentlemen* for the very grrat 
patience you have shown ; I think you arc the mof^t 
long-suffering people ] have ever met. 

As it is now' so Dte, 1 will be as brief as I possibly can, 
.\tr. Searles-Wood asked about the allowance for vibra¬ 
tion at Mansion House station owing to the railwav. 
Moat of our foumiations were built on top of the con¬ 
crete invert or raft existing under the lines over the 
whole site. This raft overlies good blue clay founda¬ 
tion, Our stresses are considerably less than the four 
tons usually placed on blue clay* but I cannot say 
cxactly how much the allowance for \ibration is. 

Air. Etchchs, jo his verj.^ interesting remarksj men¬ 
tioned that bethought 1 had blamed Rankine too much. 
VVell, 1 do think Rankine is rather to blame, bccau&e he 
ddibcratdy said that his fajTauTEe could be used, and 
should be used with ordinary soils* because, though he 
rccDgniBcd the existence of cohesion in urdJoary Bolts, 
he thought this cohesion was liable to be lost ; when' 
only that portion which depended on friction woidil 
remain. If you follow the Rankine formulae to their 
logical conclusion you get, on the one hand, the great 
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carrying capicitics sbnvvn nn TibJc 11 , which ^ire njji 
inside the cxp^cKenL-c of any known mart \ and, on 
the other hand, you get the rcs^ull that [he foundalion 
on the surface will carry no stress at all, which aisn 
not within the experience of anybody,. Therefore^ it 
is clear, those formulae do not ht practical sods. Many 
houses have been built (at Tilbury^ I bclies'C, abemt 8oo 
houses! resting on a concrete raft which is directly on 
the grass, where the raft forms the ground fiCM?r, and 
that has been a success. According to Rankine ihifi 
js impossible, showing that his formulae can not be 
apphed to ordinary soils, 

I agree with Mr, Etchells that tests on buildings arc 
very iisefulj interesting, and important ; but unless ycni 
rnake a iesn of the soil under a jiarticulor building you 
have no means of correlating that particular piece of 
experience to other buildings. If vre moke out a list 
ttf buildings and oay “ This particular building was on 
sand and it stood three tons te* the square foot, and this 
other building was on clay and stood four tons we can 
only use this infornutiriti to s very limited extent, 
liccausc the day in one place ii very different from the 
clay in another. If, however, we can test the shear 
strength and friction angle of a particular soil which is 
then found to carry certain loads with safety, then our 
experience can he related to other cases, w^hich greatly 
increases its value, 1 aim sure Air. Etchells would be 
the first to agree with me on this. 

Mr, Andrews, after his exceptionally kind remarks 
which 1 feel unable to deal with, touched particularly 
on the siite of foundationj^ and its effect on safe pres¬ 
sures. This qutstion is very iniportant, and I do not 
think wc know all there is to be known about it. It is 
certain that under certain conditions a small foundation 
w^ill carry a much greater stress than will a big one, and 
those conditions particularly include the ease where 
there is a hard layer above, with a soft layer below. If 
you imagine to feet of stiff material imposed over 
to feet of less stiff material, and you load i square fool 
on the stiff material on top, you have lo feet of stiff 
material to spread the load before it stresses the soft 
materisL Takiog an angle of dispersion of 45 ', it has 
probably spread ov'cr 20 feet in each direction, that is, 
400 square feet; and that pressure on the soft material 
ifl utterly negligible. But if you have a raft soo feet 
square on top, and take an angle of dispersion of 45° 
from the edge of that, yon find that the increased 
area of the lower level on the subsoil is a much amaltcr 
percentage iuctease on the area at the top level ; and 
then the carrying capacity may be detenniued by the 
stress on the soft soil at the bottom. In that way, the 
effect of the size of the foundation on the safe pressure 
on it depwnda on whether or not there are soft layers 
underlying hard layers. 

The way we mostly test our foundations is ridiculous. 
^Vc let the forenutn dig a hole, we look into it, and he 


hitj it with a bar, and it goes in 3 inches, and he says 
** That's all right,” or It is not right," \Vh;it hap- 
peofl more than three inches below the surface no one 
enquires ^ jt may be ihar 3 feet IveJovv there is u layer 
of toft mud. When we s^»end, as we do, huge sums nti 
huildings. it is ridiculous to take such little trouble 
ylxiijt foundations. 

ATr.Pimmgave some very interesting facts and figure-’> 
about the skin friction on piles, and 1 would ask that 
the diagram he exhibited and explained may be pub¬ 
lished I I am sure it is a very interesting diagram, and 
^vould he very useful:. But I think he overstated the 
risk of relying on this cohesion i^r skin friction. Unless 
in e.'cceptional circuiitstances, as where large steam 
hammets ire at work, you are not likely to get a vibra¬ 
tion which is very lerrible. jMr. PiEnm s howled that it 
took about forty blows to break dow'n the cobesiun. 
The blows used in pile driving are generally of the 
order of three toi(\s dropping tiiree to four feet. In 
ordinary buildings we do not get vlhratlons of that 
magnitude, and my view is that, excepi in very unusual 
circumstanccfl, skin friction is a very proj>er thing tn 
rely upon, 

Sir, Dyson, in the course of the many irneresiing 
things he said, most of which 1 agree with, tiieniioned 
that the cohesion in clay may be somewhat akin to the 
Eurfacc tension w hich t referred to as someitmes be¬ 
ginning to exist in sand, though in sand it is only tiny. 
1 am Inclined to think he is right, bur [ do not think it 
matters, as far as my formulae are concerned, I 
simply say—measure the cohesion, and w'hen you have 
done so you can put it into the formula, and you will 
then be able to know what the proper bcoiing capacity 
of that soil is under various conditions. Me also men¬ 
tioned the use of mushroom rafts, stating that they arc 
cheaper than mfts constructed of slabs with deep 
stiffening beams, and I agree as to that. But 1 do not 
think they arc ao good, l^cause a muahrewm raft will 
only dtfltribute the load of a particular stanchion on to 
the area of soil irnmediately surrounding it. A rein¬ 
forced concrete raft w ith stiff beams serves other useful 
purposes os well. In the case uf the Custom House 
at Shanghai 1 carefully considered mushroom rafts, 
but 1 dismissed them, though they would have been 
cheaper, for the following reasons. There is, in build¬ 
ings of that kind, a variation in the resistance nf the 
subsoil which you cannot avoid, and variations in the 
incidence of the loading of the building ; and, however 
careful you are, you cannot be sure that the load on 
one part will agree exactly with the resistance of the 
foundation under it. A certain cargo may come in and 
be stacked on one side, and practically nothing on the 
other. On yielding soils like that in Shanghai trouble 
will iiti&e ucdcss the rafi, like a ship in a heav^*^ sea, js 
strong enough to transmit part of the load from the 
heavily loaded area to the lightly loaded ones, in other 
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words, to make the whole raft act as a stiff structure 
and go together w'hatever the incidence of load may be. 
This a mushroom raft is ill adapted to do. 

In reply to another question, the 6 to i concrete was 
4 parts of | inch crushed ballast, 2 parts sand, 1 part 
cement. 

I cannot agree that the formula irA44A is not 
rational or that it should be an A attached to the k. 
The first part of that formula represents the hydro¬ 
static pressure due to the depth at which the foundation 
exists ; and the second part of the formula gives the 
wfe pre^ure which can exerted on soil, in virtue of 
its shearing resistance, which depends on the cohesion. 

It is a ratioruil formula in every way. 

The piles of quick-setting cement were made of a 
well-known make. \Vc had no trouble with them, 
except that we hammered the piles so hard that we 
broke some of their heads. V\ c had made the piles longer 
than we wanted them, and we continued to hit them 
until the heads broke, so as to get the full benefit from 
them. Any pile would have smashed under the 
treatment these received ; we were going to get 
all the penetration and all the tcsistance possible 
out of them. 

ith regard to the Harrow IMusic School and vertical 
settlement, and what we should have done if it had not 
only been vertical settlement but there had been a 
movement downhill, that is exactly what did hap|>en. 

T he settlements were not only vertical hut also lateral; 
there were large cracks extending up the walls, showing 
that some portions had slipped horixontullv, and the 
concrete raft served not only to prevent the verfictil 
settlement but to tic the vertical piers laterally, so that 
in future they will all have to go together. 


The following contribution to the discussion has 
been received from Mr, PERCY J. WALURAM 
[Ucentiatf] : “ The popular idea of the relative qualifi¬ 
cations of the architect and the engineer with regard to 
strurtural matters is fallacious and wholly unfair to the 
architect. He is supposed to have his head alwap in 
the clouds, whcrea.s the engineer is believed to be the 
embodiment of hard-headed common sense with all the 
developments of science at his command. 'Phe reverse is 
often the case.and I would venture to submit the hereti¬ 
cal proposition that in structural matters the judgment 
of the expcricncedarchitcct,tempered as it is bveonstant 
daily and often hourly necessity of making structural 
decisions of all kinds, is often lo‘be preferred to that of 
the engineer, espedally the ^xiung modem engineer, 
who is often far t<x» apt to rely upon what he has read 
or been taught at college, or,' when he does think for 
himself, is often caught in the tangle of his owrn 
mathematics and is unable to sec the wood for the trees. 
Too much algebra, like too much drawing, is an over¬ 
rich diet upon which to keep structurally fit. 
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For this reason we w'ant more engineers like Dr. 
Faber, who is not afraid to think for himself and refuses 
to be bound by * authority,' however orthodox. 

But even more do we need architects w'ho will take 
an imelli^nt and Irixily interest in structural matters. 

Phere is far nxj much pseudo-scicnce in our modern 
text-books and technical journals, often hidden within 
a maze of mathematical symbols. It would indeed be 
well if architects took more frequent occasion to apply 
the acid teat of structural conunon sense to w hat is put 
before them. 

There is, as Dr. Faber has shown us, xxry little diffi¬ 
culty in extracting a few typical examples of the results 
given by any formula, howe\er complicated, and 
ascertaining whether such results agree or disagree with 
our everyday experience. There is no need to be 
frightened by mathematical s>*mboU, which all have 
simple physical meanings, nor to become entangled in 
algebraical deductions; the result is the thing, and 
architects can fudge that as well as anybody. 

WTiat Dr, Faber has done in applying the resuits of 
Rankine's formula; to physical happenings in practical 
work architects can do with every formula, old and 
new, which they are advised to adopt. They may not 
be able to evolve new and better rules and formulae ; 
and it is to be hoped they will not try to. Wc arc 
bound by too many rules and formula; already. Far 
too many worthy enthusiasts are urging us to adopt 
their particular form of structural salvation. 

The extent to which the developments of modern 
science enable the engineer to produce formulx of 
certain and unquestionable reliability Is much over¬ 
rated. Do wc not see Dr. Faber asking us to substitute 
his formula; for Rankine's, and complaining of the ten 
different ndcs for piles ? Pile formula; did not trouble 
the builders of the oak frame houses which rentain to 
our delight after, not 20 or too years, but after many 
centuries. 

Subsequent speakers also did not, as engineers, seem 
to be wholly in agreement with Dr. Faber. Their 
attacks were,of course, disarmed by well-earned eulogy, 
but still they attacked when necessary. .All this is to 
the good. Originality of thought is always welcome. 
Quof homines, tot sententiae. But when the doctors 
disagree there is only the architect lo stand between the 
patient client and disaster. 

Undisturbed and unimpressed by the clashing of 
rival mathenuitical symbols, he alone must make his 
stnjctural decisions, for which his client and posterity 
will hold him responsible, and not the expert w hom he 
has engaged. 

the architectural schools sec to it that the coming 
generation of young architects are turned out with a 
proper grounding in structural common sense, with 
that first-hand know ledge of materials and forces w'hich 
can only be learned from practical tests—from models 
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of roof trusses loaded to destruction, from the breaking 
of beams and not merely sticks, from test holes dug 
and tested with the students* own hands. 

Let that spirit be engendered which in my own 
experience caused an elderly district surveyor to spend 
two evenings a week at the Westminster lechmcal 
Institute during a whole winter, mixing and shovelling 
concrete into the forma of reinforced concrete test 
beams and pillars, and subsequently watching the test 
results with all the keenness of the young students 
around him. No serious outlay is involved, -vly 
students at Westminster made all their own test plant- 
powerful enough to break a floor pimel. vet sufficiently 
delicate to read deflections to a fraction of a milhmetrc. 
/Vn hour on the testing machine is worth a week ol 

aleebra. . .. . 

WTien Westminster Hall roof was built there w as no 
Integral Calculus, no algebra, and certainly no sir»s 
diagrams or sUde rules. If there had been, probably 
no one would have dared to build it. Pi«aibly al^ 
there were no tee squares or french cuncs. t)njy 
models. IVrA. saf>. 
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SIR RYU'VND .A.DKINS. K.C., D.L. 

'Ilic ranev of RyUr.d Adkinn’s micresu scitncd to have 
no limit. I Ic could at a moment’s notice 
upon almost any subject; and if " 
nSnters which he had not closely stu^ w^ pr^ 
found, it wTis at least stimulating and interesting. He 

was one of the best after-dinner "Lmoil^us 

always ready with some apt phrase, i^e humourous 
anecdote or some flash of wit. One of his charms was 
?£at ^ ;,t was original, prcduccd by the cin:umstijn«» 
of the moment. To talk him was aliwva a st.rnu^t . 
like FalstafT, he was not only witty m himself, but the 

cause of wit in others. j 

.\mong the many subjects of which he made a studt 
was architecture, more esj^llyin it* 
taiions. He knew many large houses 
and being full of historical learning, imlhing 
him more than to fit these places imo hurto^. 
them to the men and manner, of t^.r 
profoundly versed in the history of his 
NurihamiHonshirc. and the growth and 
its d>ilisalion. He had sound theories of 
this way or that, why villages stood where they did. why 
the chi^^es were buUt in their 
why the manor houses were *«^*^*^' 
distance from them. VY.th the dcUils of ^ 

was less concerned, but sought information with ingenuous 

«•«. « «-ido.p™d .ha. *;>« 
attending his funeral was unprecedented in the county 
Rcpn:scntati\x» of e\er>’ phase of 

and of politics, art and literature. f^*n.*“ lit 

country were present. Of most of the high offices he 


held it may be said that no adequate successor will l^ 
found To him, more than to most, are applicable the 
wall-knowu words ** Take him for aU in all. we shall not 

look upon his like again." , » 

J. A. O. 


SI* PAUL’S CA'I'HEDRAL. 

In response to an invitation from the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, the Council of the Ro>al Institute of HritUh .\rchi- 
tccts have nominated Mr. William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., 
late Consulting Engineer in Reinforced Concrete to H.^i. 
Office of Works, to represent the Royal Institute upon 
the Committee now being formed by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s in connection with the admmis- 
tration of the funds recently subscribed by the public for 
the preservation of the Cathednil. 

£Junn was in Italy on his way to East Afrit^, but 
has consented by telegram to return to London inune- 
diatelv for the sole purpose of sere ing on the above Com- 
public-spiritcd action which will be appreciated 
by all who arc aware of the exceptional qualifications 
which Mr. Dunn possesses for this appointment. 


THE NATION.AL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

The Superintendent of the National Physical 
Laboratory wTites to say that a considerable number 
of applications have been received at the l..aboraloi7 
from architects engaged on hospitals for copies of the 
X.-niy and Radium Pnitection Committee’s Repiirt 
which deals, among other things, with the protection 
arrangements necessary for X-ray departments. Copies 
of these recommendations can be had free of charge 
on application to the Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex. 


THE TRIPLE SCREEN AT HYDE P.\RK CORNER. 

8. .Montagu* H'utd, 

RU\mmi Hill, SuTrry. 

ay January lyas. 

To th* Editor, Jotm.NAi. R.I.B.A. 

Dc.\a Sir, —An article on the work of John Henning 
and his sons appeared in The Art J^trnal (or April 
In it w contained the answer to Mr.Cynl Ilrclt 9 question. 
After referring to some work carried out by the s^lptor, 
assisted by his sons, it continue ** Other works m relief 
were executed by the same united hands, among which 
we may mention the fricxes on Hyde Park gate, of which 
John Henning, junr. furnished the deigns. Ihe 
article is unsigned, but sutes that it is founded on a 
MS. autobiography, and haring been published ^ soon 
iifter the execution of the work and during the Ufetime 
of John Henning, senr,, may, I thmk, be wnsidered a 
rrustworthy authoritv for the ascription of the dcsi^ 
to liis son John, and of the actual catling to the lather 
and both sons ; the joint execution may account for the 
conflicting statements referred to in Mr. Brett s letter. 
Yours fai thfully. _ J. Standen Adkins. 

• See Journal, 10 January, p. ifM- 
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Legal 

HIGH COLRT OF JUSTICE. 

ChancerV Di>ision. 

I HE USE OF THE LETTERS A.R.LB.A. 
Royal Institute of British AHCHrmcTs r. Hindu:. 

{Befort Mr. Jusnci Tomlin.) 

.* nw motion was brought by the Ro>-iiI Institute of 
Hriush Architects for an interim injunction to restrain 
the defen^nt. j. W. Hiiidlc, from using the description 
or letters A.R.I.B.A., or from otherwise representing that 
he was conneaed wth or vouched for bv the plaintiff 
Institute. 

Mr. F. WTiinncy appeared for die plaintiff Institute ; 
the defendant did not appear. 

Mr. Whinney said that in this case the defendant had 
lieen representing that he had passed the examination of 
^Xssociate of the Royal Institute of British .Architects, and 
had added the letters A.R.IJJ.A. after his name, 
u ^ had obtained a contract of employment 

by Mr. I lalstcad Best, at a ula^ of six guineas a week for 
nre who had taken him into his employment in the 
Wief that he was a member of the plaintiff Institute. 
Owing to the manner in which he did his work, the em¬ 
ployer became doubtful whether he could be a member 
of the Institute, and ultimately he discovered that he was 
not. It was not the first time that the defendant had 
attempted to pass himself off as an Associate, and, in the 
circumstances, the Institute asked for an injunction. 

Mr. Justice Tomlin granted the injunction. 

Solicitors : Messrs. Markby. Stewart, and Wadcsons 


•ARCHITECTS* BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Scheme op Insurance, 

In view of the interest shown by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Sodety have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance specialists. 

T^ Architects' Benevolent Sodety is now in a 
lotion toaaswer enquirin on every* class of insurance 
business, whether concerning existing or contemplated 
polides, and is ready to give considered advice on 
all such questions. 


THE .ART LOVERS’ UL\GUE. 

A nw association has been started under this title with 
the objects of uniting ** artists and the public in the 
wpport of s same, healthy and progressive art and to 
discourage the interested exploitation of degenerate 
reactionary and incompetent w^rk." In a preliminan' 
prospectus, mued by the League, it is stated that "owing 
to the orgamsed propaganda of extremists, succestfuUv 
promulgated through the absence of systematic oppo’. 
aition, sound and well understood standards of ctttidsm 
have been largely abrogated in favour of arbitrary and 
illogical dogmas." The League proposes by various 
mc^ to combat this sute of affslrs in ail directions in 
which iu mfluence operates adversely sgainst the interests 
of sane and competent work. 


NOTES FRO.M THE MINUTES OF THE COU.NCIl 
.MEETING. 

January 1925. 

Officials and Pubuc Work. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, it was dedded to bring forw'ard a resolution 
at a General Meeting to the effect that all public buildings 
paid for out of the rates or other public funds should be 
technically and architecturally worthy of the locality. To 
achieve this end the design of such buildings should be 
cither the subject of competition or entrusted to a quali¬ 
fied architect wilhout competition ; further, that if such 
resolution is approved by the General Body of Members, 
it should be forwarded to the appropriate authorities. 

Housing CoMPErmoNs: Model Conditions. 

The Cotmdl appro^-ed an amendment to Clause 4 of 
these Conditions so as to provide for the remuneration of 
the successful competitor being in accordance with the 
proposed Scale of Fees for Housing Work. 

Zoning of Built-up .Areas. 

The Council approved a report on the subject of the 
Ajfiing of Built-up Areas drawn up by the Town Plan¬ 
ning Committee and oi^red it to be submitted to the 
I.rfOndon County* Council in response to a rc<iucst from 
that body for the views of the R.LB.A. on the subject. 

Reforsi of the LoNnoN Building Acts. 

^ On the recommendation of the London Building Acts 
Committee, it was decided to submit the Committee's 
xeport on the Reform of the London Building Acts to the 
London County* Council. 

.Albert Bridge, Old Windsor. 

(}n tlw rccomnKndation of the Art Standing Cora- 
jnittee, it was decided to enquire from the Ministry of 
rransport whether this design had been brought to their 
notice, and to suggest that, in view of the expenditure 
of public money involved, the Minister of Transport 
should urge the Local Authority concerned to seek the 
adrioc of the Royal Fine Art Commission. 

Report of the Speclu. CoM.NirTTEE on Housing 
Fees. 

l*hc draft of the revised Scale of Fees for Housing Work 
was approved and ordered to be submitted to the General 
Body at an early date. 

The .Allied SoaeriEs. 

(A) Sanction was given to an alteration in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Manchester Society of Architects to enable 
the Burnley Society of Architects to be admitted to 
alliance with the IVfanchcster Society. 

(B) .An alteration of the boundaries of the Liverpool 
.Architecmral Society and the Birmingham Architectural 
Association was sanctioned to enable a Branch of the 
Lirerpool Architectural Society to be formed at Chnter. 

Prizes and Studentships. 

The .Award of Prizes and Studentships for 1925 was 
appro>xd and sealed. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A donation of 100 guineas was \Dtcd in aid of the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Preservation Fund. 
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\fof»L Specification of Water Pipes and 

FrmNcs. 

On the recommendation of the Science StandinK 
Committee, the Model Specification of Water Pipes 
and Fittings prepared by a Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Health ^aus approved, and the following 
additional paragraph was suggested for the consideration 
of the Minister of Health t — 

V. '* Every overflow should be easily accessible for 
cleaning purposes.’* 

The University of Bristol. 

Mr. Mowbray A. Green was appointed as a member 
of the Court of the University of Bristol. 

The National Association of Water-Users. 

Mr, I*. M. Fraser and Mr. Alan E. Munby were 
appointed as represcntati\'cs of the R.I.B..\. upon the 
O^dl of the National Association of Water-Users. 

Tkb National Register of Elettrical Installa¬ 
tion Contractors. 

Mr. Max Clarke and Mr. Alan E. Munby were reap¬ 
pointed as the representatives of the R.I.B.A. upon the 
Rt^iatratifm Board of the National Register of Electrical 
Installation CtMitractors. 

British Encinberiso Standarps Assoclation. 

Mr. C. A. Daubney' and Mr. P. M. Fraser were ap¬ 
pointed to represent the R.I.B.A. at a Conference to be 
held at the Institution of Cixil Engineers, Great George 
Street, W’estminster, S.W.i, on Wednesday, 28 January. 

Rein statement. 

Mr. H. W. Mole and Mr. Percy j- Groom were rein¬ 
stated as Associates. 

Resignation. 

The resignation of Mr. G. F. Byron (IJcentiate) was 
accepted with regret. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCA'I'ION. 

Exhibition of Architects’ Wohklnc Dr.awtngs. 

An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings will 
Le held in the R.I.B..A. Galleries from Wednesday, 
18 February 1925, to Saturday, 7 March 1925. 

The Exhibition will be open daily between the hours 
of to am. and 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 pm.), and will include 
drawings kindly lent by:—Sir Edwin 1 #. Lutyxns, R.A. 
[F.J, (Britannic House); Sir John J. Burnet. A.ItA., 
Ri».A. (KJ, (Adelaide House); Messrs. Helmle and 
Corbett (Bush House) and Mr. H.S.Goodhan-RendelfF.]. 

The Exhibition is intended primarily for students of 
architecture ; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an insight into the methods adapted in 
a modem architect's oflkrc. . . 

A Special Students' Evening will be held at the Exhibi¬ 
tion on Wednesday. 18 February 1925, at 8 p.m. All 
students are cordially invited to attend. It ia hoped 
that the architects who have lent the exhibits or their 
representatives—will be present in order to explain the 
drawings to students. Refreshments will be provided, 
and no cards of admission are required. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

The following arc the dates for the R.I.B.A. c.xamina- 
tiona in 1925 : — 

Intermediate Examination. —22, 23, 25, 26 and 28 May. 
(l.ast day for rcceivmg applications, 24 April.) 20, 21, 
23, 24 and 26 November. (Imit day for receiving appli¬ 
cations, 17 October.) 

Final and Special Exatninations. — 8, 9. 10, ii, 13, 14 
and 16 July. (Last day for receiving applications, 8 May.) 

3» 4i 5 » 7 » December. (luist day for re¬ 

ceiving applications, 30 October.) 

Examination for the RJ.B.A, Diploma in Totvn Planning 
—i, 2, 3, and 6 July. (Last day for receiving applica¬ 
tions. I March.) 

Notices 

.SPECIAL GE.VERAL MEETING. 

A special general meeting will be held on Monday, 
16 Febmary 1925, at 8 p.m. for the following purposes :— 

1 . To read the minutes of the special general meeting 
held on 7 July 1924. and formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since tlvtr election. 

2. To consider, and, if thought fit, approve the following 
resolution, which is submitted to the general body of 
members by the Council on the recommendation of 
the Practice Standing Committee : — 

" That all public buildings paid for out of the rates 
or other public funds should be technically and archt* 
tccturuUy worthy of the locality. To achieve this md, 
the design of such buildings should either be the subject 
of competition or entrusted to a qualified architet:!; 
and further, that this resolution, if approved, be for- 
w'nrded to the appropriate authorities.” 

3. To consider, and, if thought fit, approve a scale of 
architects' charges for housing work prepared by a special 
committee, and approved by the Council wiiii a view* 
to the incorporation of such scale in the R.I.B.A. scale 
of professional charges in the place of the existing 
Clause 9 ; and in connection thcrewrith, to consider, and, 
if thought fit, approve the following resolution : — 

” With the object of assisting in the aoludon of the 
national housing problem, and having in view the ncccaaity 
for the employment of qualified architects on housing 
work, the members of the Ro3ral Institute of British 
Architects assembled in gener^ meeting, resolve to 
modify their charges in connection with housing schemes 
for lo<^ authorities and public utility societies, and agree 
to accept a reduced scale of charges for such w*ork. 

And further, that this resolution, if approved, be 
transmitted to the Ministry of Health and local authorities 
together with a copy of the scale.” 

A copy of the draft scale of architects' charges for 
housing work is enclosed with this issue of the Journal. 

4. The Council will propose thst the new Bye-Law 29 
be amended by the addition of the fbllow'ing words ;— 
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** Op) The Chaitman of the Board of Architccniral Educa¬ 
tion, betnR a Fellow of the Royal Institute," at the end 
of para^fraph (/) in the new Bye-Law. 


VISIT TO THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM. 
A visit has been arrantted by the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee to take place on Saturday, 2S February, to the 
Sir John Soane Museum. As the nuinbei attending 
must be limited, members desirous of raking part arc 
requested to make early application to the Secretary’ 
R.I^.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

ELECTION OF ME.MBERS, 8 JUNE 19^5. 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Frllowahip Class, are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 8 June 
1925, th^ should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the SfTcrctary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 21 
March. 

BUSINESS MEE^riNG, 2 MARCH 1925 
An election of members will take place at the Busincsii 
General Meeting on 2 March 1925. The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their 
proposers) found by the Counal to he eligible and 
qualified for membership according to the Charter and 
Bye-lawa, and recommended by them for election, are 
as follows:— 

AS FELLOWS (6). 

R\rk£r : RAVMONDTra.vKa f/f. 1899], 11 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.; New Place, Welw\-n, Hem. PropoMrd 
by Wykeham Chancellor, Sydney- W, Cranfield, T, F. W. 
Grant. 

BeswtrK : William [.-f. iQtij, to Newgate Street, Chester; 
17 Eaton Road. Chester. Proposed bv Maxwell Ayrton, 
Sir John W’, Simpson, William J. Walford. 

Da,hnatt : PiRCT BooTWROTn, FJs.I. I.*!. 1903I. tH Nclmm 
Street, Greenwich, S.E.io; 47 Wcstcombe Park Kuad, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. Proposed by .Mired Roberta, W, R. 
Davtdgr, W. If. Ansell. 

PARXtx: WtLl-lAM Goruok [.■}. 1918], Consular Road, 
Tientsin, China; 125. !Meado\ia Road, Tientsin, China. 
Pmposed by Herbert Baker and the Council. 

Slater: John Alan, M.A.Cantab. [A. 191 ij, 46 Berner* 
Street, W.i ; 8 Wellgarth Road, X.W.ji. Proposed 
by A II. Mohcrly, Maurice E Wchb, F. C. Eden. 

Wuaon : John Goddard [A, 1923), Public Work* Depari- 
ment. Union Buildinga, Pretoria, South Africa. Proposed 
by Ernest M Powers, J Lockwood Hall. Sir .Aston Webb. 

AS A.S.SOCIATES (15). 

Bar.ssi^v : GEomurv Rev.solds £'x(tnartafkn], 3 

Paper Buildings. Temple, E.C-4. Proposed by A. 
Dunbar Smith, Sir John W. Simpson, Alaxwell Ayrton. 

Biar : Makw IIaiaimd, R.E. (ret.), F.S.L fxuwo- 

nation], St. John's Chomben, Church Street, Blackpool 
Proposed by Arthur .Ashton and the Council. 


CuMMiNoa ; Clutord Lane [S/tecui/ H'ar Examina/toa], St, 
Leonard's At-enuc, St. Hilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Elijah : Samson Aiiraiiam [FViui/ Exttmunatiott], c/o Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Hornby Road. Bombay, India. 
Proposed by Charles E. Vamdell, Geoffry* Lucas, 
Robert Atkinson. 

Enthovek : RoDERtex Et’STACB (Pasffif fii-w yrttrt* rnurse at 
Arthileetttral .■tsi€>ciation~~ Exempted from Final Exomina~ 
tion a/ur pasnn^ Exarntnation in ^ofessitmal Practice], 
1 Cleveland Gardens, Lancaster Gate. W.2. Proposed 
by H. S. Goodhart-Rendrl, Robert Atkinson. F A. 
Richards. 

FAnuHTlsT : Piiilii' Gahla.ni> {Pasied five years’ course at 
Manchester Unhereitv Schotjl 0/ ArcJdtecture—Exempted 
fmm Final Exandnatlrm after passing Examination in Pro¬ 
fessional Practice], Ellesmere, Macclesfield Road, Wilm- 
slow, Cheshire. Proposed by Dr. Percy S, Worthington, 
J. W. Beaumont, A. W. Hennings. 

Hines : Edward Georde [Final Examtssation], Stockwood 
Crescent, I.,utoa, Beds. Proposed by Professor E, 
Richardson, Anhur Stratton, E. Guy Dawher. 

Langcakk : WlLERgn [Special Exassnttarinn], tog Grove 
Lane, r>enTnark Hill, S.E.5, Proposed by .Mfred CoJt, 
Sir John W. Simpson, Maxwell Ayrton. 

Maoon : Hilda Fr.ance5 [Fissal ExamimaEnn], Northclidc, 
Felixstowe. Proposed by Charles E. VarndrII, Ernest 
S. Gale. Robert Atkinson. 

Miller : Joaetii Hattin, B-Arch.Lisnpool [Passed fixe 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architectuse 
— Exempted from Final Exassssnatiom after pasststg Exams- 
nation in Profettional Practice], 604 Ruse Hill, Pemberton, 
Wigan. Proposed by Professor C, H. Reilly, Robert M. 
Young, N. Fitzsimons. 

Mills ; Joh.s (.Ihecklcv Robinson {Special War ExasssinaEtm], 
38 NIartin Place, Sydney, Nii.W. Proposed by Col 
Alfred Spain, Major-GcDenil Sir Charles Rooenthal, 
Professor I.,eAlie Wilkinson. 

Paklnoton : Honble. Humpiuuiy Artmir [Passed fire years’ 
course at Architectural Associatian—Exempted from Find 
Examination after pasting Examination in Professional 
Practice], 9 Arundel fierdent, W.ii. PropcMed by 
Robert Atkinson, Maurice E. Webb, Stanley Hamp. 

PiiiLLirs : Lionel Blvthewood [Spetiul War ExaminuEon], 
(t Wyatt Avenue. Biirwuod, Sydney, Niv.W. Proposed 
by Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Col, Alfred Spam, Major- 
General Sir Charles Rosenthal. 

Steele ; Harold Roqksrt [Fisusl KxamimaEan], 87 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.l Proposeil by F, W, Troup, 
Henry M. Fletcher, T. F. W. (*ram. 

*rowN»ENo t Joyce Elranor [Passed fire years’ cottnr at 
Architectural AssociaEom — Exempted from Fined Exuminu- 
Eon after passing Examinatitm in Profesnmul Practice], 
9 Gray’s Inn Square, Gray's Inn, W.C-i. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, Gilbert H. Jenkins. C. Lovett Gill. 


AS HO.N. ASSOCIATE (t). 

Steot.all : Jnirv Edward Aixia-siiis, MA.Cantab, F.R..S.E., 
Professor of Matheniatics in the Univenity of St. An¬ 
drews, at Lniveraity C-ollegc, Ihmdce ; Woodend, Perth 
Road, Dundee. Proposed by the Ctiuncil. 
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Competitions 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Memorial Lihrahv for a Colleob CoMmmoN. 

In oTxlcr to encourage the study of desigm for industrial 
purposes the second series of open competitions organised 
by the Royal Sodety of Arts will include a competition 
for a Memorial Library for a College suitable for housing a 
sinall but rare collection of books. 

The conditions are as follows: 

A Travelling Scholarship of the value of £150 for one year 
will be ofTer^ on the following conditions ; 

Candidates must not he over 35 years of age. They must I* 
prepared to travel in France, Italy, Spain or Handera for aix 
months, which, houever, may be broken up into periods of, 
say, three or two consecutive months. 

Subject or Compitition. 

The subject is a Memorial Library for a College, iuitablc 
for bousing a amall but rare collection of hooka. 

The superficial area of the room is not to exceed 1.500 feet. 
The method of arranginf the bookcases and displaying a few 
objets (Tarl is left to the competitor. Cost is not a nrimaiy cor^ 
sideration. and the use of expensive woods, as well as mlays 
ivory, ebonv or metal, in addition to marble, can be consider^. 

(n a auitidile place a commemorative panel or some other 
mntk should remind the visitor of the origin of die Library. 
The scheme of the ceiling, which can be treated as a space for 
decorative painting, as well as the pattern of the floor, must 
harmonise with the whole design. 

A preliminary competition of twelve hours w-ill be held in 
London and other centres in April 1925- Candidates must pve 
notice of their intention to compete to the Secretary^ of the 
Royal Society of Arts, not later than 14 Mattn. For this ctan- 
perition the foUowing drawings will be ncceasaiv: 

A plan of the floor, one section, and a plan of the ceilmg, 
sU to the scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot 

For the final competition two months will be alj^cd tp the 
competitor*, selected after the first competition. The finished 
drawings are to include the following : ^ 

Pbn* of floor and ceiling and two sections to a scale of half 
an inch to a foot, a detail drawing of the fireplace or some other 
feature, showing the complete height and treatment of the 

room floor to ceiling. ... t . • i- u.* ^ 

Competitor* should bear in tmnd that cicctnc lighting and 

central Heating are to be considered. _ 

The competition will take place m June 1925. 

LFJVGUE OF N.ATIONS. 

CoMPEimON FOB THE SeLECHON OF A PLAN WITH A 
View to the Construction of a Conference Hall 
FOB THE LE,\tIL'B OF NATION'S AT GeNE\’A. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the constructitm 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The «»mpctition^ 
be open to architects w'ho are national* of States ISIcmDcrs 
of the League of Nations. , „ , u 

An International Jury consisting of well-known ar^i- 
CeetB will examine the plant submitted and decide tncir 

order of merit. .... , , . 

sum of 100.000 Swiss francs will be placed ai the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 

aubmining the best plans. . - c u 

\ programme of the competition will be ready m r et>m- 
ary, 1925, and will be despatched from Geneva ao that 
Governments and competitors may receive copies at 


approximately the same date. Copica for distant coun¬ 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 

lire British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B«A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies con be procured direct from The Sccre- 
tgry-Gcncral of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A-R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of asscsson. 

UGA.NDA RAILWAY NEW^ OFFICE, NAIROBI. 
Apply to the Crown Agent* for the Colonies, 4 Mill- 
bank, W'estminster, S.W.i. Closing date for receiving 
designs. 28 February 1925. Assessor : Mr. William Dunn, 
F.R.LBJk. Deposit/■! 18 . Telegram irccivcd 

“ Reference New Railway Offices. Many requests re- 
cciv^ from competitors for extension of competition. 
.Agree to one month extension. Please advertise this. 
Lists of questions and answers being sent by first mail for 
distribution.” 

I'HE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Inatitution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. _ , 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in tlic R.l.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

.Apply to The Grand Secretary, Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2. Last day for applying for 
conditions, 23 August 1924* Deposit, £i is. Qosing 
date for receiving designs, 1 May 1925. .Assessors: 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, RA. [F.] (appointed by the 
Ehesident)! Mr. Walter Cave [F.], Mr. A. Burnett 
Brown, F.S.I. 

MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 

Apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hall. Manchester. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 28 February 1925. 
Assessors ; Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.]. Mr . Percy 
S. Worthington. Litt.D., F.SA. [F.]. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 
'Phe Imperial War Graves Commission desireMembers 
and Licentiates of the Ro)^ Institute to be remiiwled that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons other than those who had signified their intention 
of competing on or before 1 January 1924 cannot be con¬ 
sidered. Due notice of this regulation was published in 
the Professional Press on various occaaiona during .August 
and Seotember, 1923. 

RUGBY UJ 3 . COUNCIL HOUSING SCHEME. 
Members and Lierntiotes of the Ro>'al Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition, because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published regulations of the Royal Institute for 
architectural competitions. 
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BRAXai PUBLIC LIBRARY, HAREHILLS. 
LEEDS. 

A»cs!(or, Mr. Percy S. Worthington. MA-, LittJD., 
FJ^.LB.A. Last day, 16 February 1925. Apply to:— 
Thos. Thornton, Town Hall, Leeds. 

EXTENSIONS TO LEEDS L^^IVERSITY. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.R.IJBA., 
as Assessor in this Limited Competition. 

Members’ Column 

MESSRS. FREDK. W. SKIPPER A SON. 

Ms. F. W. Skipper has taken into nartnenhip in hi« practk* 
of architect and aarveyor, bia aon. Mr. Eric H. Skfpprr. A.R.f.Bji' 
who has had coniidrrable rspericticp in London and thr Nor^ of 
Bm^mL The stvlr of the firm will be .Me^p. Fredk. W. Skipper 
ft Son, and the practice will be contioued at 33 London Street, 
Norwich. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

AacnriTCT aim suawrvoa, A.R-I.D_A. (33I wishes to »t into 
touch with e«UbUshad architect with view to partnenhip. Eastern 
Counties preferred.—Reply Box 3113, c/o Secretary R.I.BA., 
9 Conduit Street, W. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

F.R.I.B.A., only surThing member of an okl-eslabll&bed West* 
minster firm of architccti and surveyors, h detimut of retiring 
from the practioe. and b prepared to bear from a (]uaUfied energetic 
man with capital, with a view to the purchase of the goodwill and 
revenlnn. with a present share of the practioe.—Reply Box 42x3, 
c/o Secretary R.I.n.A.. 9 Conduit Street, London, w. 

A GOTLXMAK preporetl to engage in intense activity and intent 
on recos'ering nractiw lost daring the warwonld like to )oin another 
in some way, having a hke practice. A small interest only b now 
required, for which a capital som wemtd be paid. To otniate bar 
of emharraasrnent, inqmry or preliminarr negotiation might be 
through the Secretarv.-—Box *713. c o Secretary R LB-A., 9 Con¬ 
duit Street, London, W. 

DISSOLUTION OP PARTNERSHIP. 

Hr. Briakt Poin.TKR Jd.J, has dissolved partnership with Mr. 
P. Morlrv Harrier, and tun opened r>ew oftrvs at 27 Buckingham 
Gate, S.W.t. 

Minutes VII 

Session 19x4-1925. 

At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
19x4-19x5, held on Monday, 2 February 19x5, at 8.30 pan., 
Mr, j. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., President, in the Chair: 

The attendance book was signed by 34 Fellows (including 14 
me m be rs of the CouncQ), 28 Associates (including 5 Membcra of 
the Council), 3 Licentiates, and a very large numba of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 19 January 1925. having 
been publiahed in the Journai.. were taken as read ar^ signed 
as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of: 

Mr. Robert Lockhart McCowat, of South Africa. Elected 
Fellow 1898. 

Mr. Samuel Osborne Blythe. Elected Licentiate igio. 

Mr. Sidney Hall Goodwin, Elected Licentiate 1912. 

Mr. Rowland Brockman MoSat, Elected Licentute 1911. 

Arui it was Raalvtd that the regreu of the Institute for their 
luaa be entered on the Minutes, at^ that a mesaage of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the Chairman : 

Mr. A^ur H. Church [F.]. 

Mr. Robert Lowry [F.J, 

Mr. Harold 8. Rogers [F.l. 

Mr. T. Aikman Swan [v 4 .j. 


The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
election to the various classes of Memberahip the candidates 
whose names were published in the JouitNAl. for 10 January 

1925. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to sub¬ 
mit to His Mgjcsty the King the name of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, RA., as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for the 
current year. 

The President, having delivered the .Annual Address to Stu¬ 
dents, a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation, on 
the motion of Mr. J. C. Squire [//on. Attociait\, President of 
the Architecture Club, seconded by Dr. Albert C. Seward, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University' of Cambridge. 

Mr. .Maurice E. Webb [F.l read a review on the works sub¬ 
mitted for the Prixes and Studentships, 1925. 

The President, having responded to the vote of thanks to 
himself, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Webb,^which was passed 
by acclamation. 

The Presentation of Prizes was then made as follows, in 
accordance with the Award : 

Ths RJ£^. Essay Stiver Medal and a cheque for £$0 to 
Mr. Frank Pentland Chambera, BA. (Cantab). A Certificate 
of Honourable Mention to Mr. Martin S. Briggs IF.]. 

The RJM^. Measured Dratiirtgs Silver Medal and a cheque 
for £$0 to Mr. Richard W. Briggs, BA. [.*!.]. A Certificate 
of Honourable Mention to Mr. Jack Antonio Cnia 

The Tiie Prize : Certificate attd £100. 'Fbe Tite Certificate 
to Mr. D. H. Bcaty-Pownall. Certificates of Honourable Men¬ 
tion to Mr, John F. D. Scarborou^ and Misa Alison Slct(d>- 

The Pugin Studentship : A Stiver Medal and £7$, The 
Pugin Silver Medal to Nlr. Donald Hanks McMorran. A cer- 
tifimte of Honourable Mention and a cheque for £10 to Mr. 
Edwin H. H. Williams. 

The Owen Jones Studenuhip : Certificate and £100. The 
Owen Jones Certificate to bliss Lcunora F. M. Payne. 

The Gatkcin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest : A Silver Medal 
and yCiJo* *Ebe Goctwin Silver Medal to Mr. Leonard Hol- 
comoe BuckncU [,/1.1. 

The RJM^. {Alfred Botsom) Studentship : a Gold Medal 
/i250- The C^ld Medal and a Silver Medal to Mr. 
Frank Edgar Benncti Sdver Medals to Mr. Frank Henry 
Heaven [A.} and Mr. Charles Thomas Bloodworth. 

The GrmtU Gold Medal and a cheque for £50 to Mr. Arthur 
Edwin Comeran. 

The Ashpitel Prize : Books to the lvalue of £10 to Mr. 
Geoffrey Reynolds Bamsiey’. 

The RJR^. Silver Modal for Post-Graduate Students of 
Recagniied Schools to Miss Elsie Rogers, of the blanchester 
University School of Architecture. 

The proceedings closed at 10.5 pm. 
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The vTsthetic of the Ancients* 

BY F. P. CHAMBERS, B.A.(CANT.AB.) 

“ The Ancients represented cxittences, we usually represent the effect ; they p<>rtTa>*ed the terrible, 
we terribly; they the agreeable, we agreeably; and so forth. Hence our exaggeration, nuumerisra, false 
graces, and all excesses. For when we strive after effect, we never think we can be effective enough. . . 

** People talk of the study of the Ancients ; but what does it mean except that wc should look at 
the real world and strive to express it, for that is what they did . . . 

*' All eras in a state of decline are subjective ; on the other hand, all progressive eras have an 


objective tendency. Our present time is retrograde, 
Woeks.) 

I 

KUE history is a history of Ideas, not of kings 
and conquerors, nor of poets and statesmen, 
nor of buildings and statuary; and a true Ills* 
tory of .Art is a History of .Artistic Ideas. Moreover, 
true history is an excellent dispenser and leveller of 
opinions. To study her sympathetically is to get both 
knowledge of the past and magnanimity for the present. 

If in modern times, they who arc appointed dictatore 
of taste, and expatiate on the merits or demerits of this 
or that phase of art, would turn back to antiquity, not 
for inspiration in styles of workmanship, but for a 
proper understanding of the artbtic ideas of the 
ancients thentselvcs, much of the conflict which dis¬ 
tracts us in our artistic production to-day would be 
freed from the irrelevance and fruitless ar^mentation 
which comes of the absence of the historical sense. 

The purpose of this Essay Is to seek to establish the 
standards of the ancients with respect to their owm 
works of art—in effect to discover how far .Art, as an 
Idea, existed in past ages, particularly in those ages 
now held must worthy of admiration and study, and 
thence to draw conclusions as to the legitimacy of 
modem xsthetic criteria. It is to the ideas of the 
ancients rather than to their forms that we shall en¬ 
deavour to attract attention—not, as b too general in 
modem artbtic education and practice, to enhance 


* Awarded the R.l JJA. Essay Medal 1925 


it is subjective,*’— Goetub (m Lerwes’s Life and 


the forms at the expense of the ideas which created 
them. It is a matter of regret that modem architects, 
sculptors and painters should constantly revert to and 
exploit the forms of Greek or Egyptian or Chinese art 
(to mention but three favourite exemplars) and yet not 
understand nor care to know the nature and ideas of 
the people who produced that art and made it what it 
was. Art historians suffer from the fault which sets 
up modem standards of critical analysb and appre¬ 
ciation for the judgment of the products of another 
age and race. The customs of the past arc forgotten ; 
erudite treatises are written—on the lotus or swastika, 
for instance—unfolding its history as ornament and its 
passage from people to people and from time to time ; 
yet the symbolism which gave it its birth and carried 
it to the four comers of the world is passed over. 

Our complaint is not to be removed until some 
general recognition b forthcoming that artistic ideas 
have not exbtcd from all time—that they arc not innate 
in all people. It b our contention in these few pages 
that follow that the attribution of self-conscious beauty 
to w'orks of art is a phenomenon of comparativxly 
modem times—a phenomenon which can l)e accounted 
for and dated—and that art in antiquity has no reuson 
d'itre except in its uses and its relation to life. To 
the modem mind art b an abstraction. Its highest 
function (and to many its only function) b the presen¬ 
tation or externalisation of an absolute value. 
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Beauty. This beauty independent of any represen¬ 
tational content or of any utilitarianism. It is deli¬ 
berately desi^n^d to that end. Beauty, by the creative 
imagination or fancy of a specially qualified mentality — 
namely, the artist’s. WTience a piece of music, final 
and self-sufficient, almost a cosmos in miniature, and 
yet without a subject or a story to tell, is the modern 
ideal, to which all arts should approximate. 

This exalted conception has, nevertheless, had a short 
course, and is not of so long a duration in time as the 
examples, treasured in our museums and galleries, 
that have been attributed to its presence and activity. 
The tcsthetic sensibility—if we nuiy call it so—an inde¬ 
pendent activity of the human mind, having no relation 
to the representation of images, real or fantastic, 
teaching no lessons, illustrative of nothing, and pur¬ 
poseless except in so far as it is peculiarly fined to 
satisfy the unique craring for beauty, in itself and for 
its own sake, has had a history which we shall do well 
to study, and a knowledge of which will order and 
heal many of the artistic difficulties of the present day. 
To this problem we now address ourselves. 

II. 

Oecoration as a deliberate motive is absent in primi¬ 
tive art. Deliberate Desigtt, the moulding of forms to 
produce aesthetic effects, is absent likewise. The 
primitives and ancients designed because they were 
compelled to by their natures, by their ignorance, 
by their conservatism and tenacious traditions ; it 
was left to a later time to discover that unconscious, 
almost elusive, character in their work and call it 
Design. 

A child will represent water by a senes of waves, 
perhaps thus : — 



and thereby achieve design. In antiquity a race of 
artists would all draw water similarly and thereby 
achieve a convention which would become traditional. 
Their deliberate intention, first and last, was the re¬ 
presentation of water ; yet simultaneously they pro¬ 
duced that Son\cthing which makes for Art. 

The arts of the ancients in their purest and most 
spontaneous forms do not know of our modern con¬ 
ception of Art Value. The arts of the ancients have 
always a deliberate motive—utility, representation, 
symbolism. figure, for example, represents a human 
being, an animal, a monster, a deity ; it serves maybe 
as a fetish, an idol ; it is usually magical. Ornaments 
are symbols ; decorations are sometimes meliminai^’ 
to writing and always convey a mea^g. The plastic 
and pictorial arts are the objectification or accompani¬ 
ment of ritual. Poetry and music are originally created 
in ceremonial dancing ; and even where they begin to 
have an independent existence they become the apprr)- 


priate vehicles of the myths and mysteries of the 
people, and what the people have of history, science 
and law are preserved and transmitted in verse and 
song. The arts of the anc*ienta are direct and purpose¬ 
ful. Their design is dictated, not by creative fancy, 
but by national character, exigencies of material, and 
the continuity of tradition ; while of .\rt V^alue in 
them, there is none. 

Personal ornament is the oldest of arts. ^ et it would 
be a difficult undertaking to infer from its age and 
universality an equal age and universality in the con¬ 
ception of the Beautiful. Personal ornament has 
gencrallv other motives than that of vanity, though 
never that of disinterested beauty. For instance, 
painting of the body is ceremonial and accompanies 
such rites as initiation or the celebrations of love and 
war. Colours have definite meanings. On account of 
the abundance of red ochre, or on account of its 
resemblance to blood, red is the mtist common. 
The first red body-painting may well have been the 
blood of beasts or enemies slain in hunting or war 
and smeared on to avert sorcery. The paint of mour¬ 
ners may be designed to make the wearer unrecog¬ 
nisable to the wandering souls of the dead. Scarifica¬ 
tion and tattooing arc protecti\x like amulets. Tattl¬ 
ing sometimes represents the likeness of the giwrdian 
divinity. It may also indicate age, state of naatrimony, 
rank or tribe. Scarification c\'cn acquires further 
functions as a test of courage and endurance. It is 
nc\'cr pure decoration. 

The forms of primitive art arc representational. 
Motives are drawn from nature ; the primitive artist 
has no other exemplar, and he never makes patterns 
from nothing. He is saturated with the prinriplc of 
animism, and even liis non-representative utilitarian 
works arc often compelled to imitate nature so far as 
their conditions will allow. A ship imitates a fish, and 
eyes arc painted on the prows ; tables and chairs^imi- 
tate quadrupeds ; the lion’s foot of modem furniture 
is only a quaint survival of an curlier age when it had 
a real mearung. Primitive art from beginning to end 
is guided by utilitarian and superstitious necessity, 
and its forms are the forms of nature. An ancient 
Chinese ont'e said : “ All ceremonial usages arc the 
embodiment of the ideas suggested by heaven and 
earth ; take their laws from the changes of the four 
seasons ; imitate the operation of the contracting and 
developing movements in nature, and arc conformed 
to the feelings of men. It is on this account that they 
arc called the Rules of Propriety ; and when anyone 
finds fault with them he only shows his ignorance of 
their origin.”* 

If we who live in cities and have renounced agn- 
culturc as a livelihood, and Nature as a religion, find 
it hard to understand the unavoidable naturalism of 

• W. R. I^ethaby, Arckitectwt^ Mytticitm and Myth, Ck. I. 
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primiiive art, wc arc then in danger of miaunderstand- 
iiig primitive art alao. 

Primitive art, always purposeful and naturaliatic, is 
also traditional. The modem view—dating from the 
innovations of the Romantics, and holding, as it does, 
that all great art is untrammelled and free of restraints 
—again fails to appreciate primiiive art, an art which 
knows of no liberties, but is bound by obstinate tra¬ 
ditions. ** Primitive man,’* says Herbert Spencer, 
“ deviates into novelty only through unintended 
modifications." His arts are not devised, but evolved, 
like languages. 

Traditional conventions arc perpetuated long after 
the original naturalism or purpose has been lost by 
continual repetition. Hence they may be transferred 
to another material. Technic patterns are usually 
representations in another material. The stitch and 
seam of cloth are reproduced ornamentally in tex¬ 
tiles, woven grasses and basket-plaiting on pottery, 
the binding thongs of flint weapons on bronze spear- 
and axe-heads. The history of much architectural 
ornament is traceable to changes of material. The 
Egyptian gorge and filet ha\'c their source in an 
architecture of reeds ; the Eycian tombs and Doric 
and Ionic orders in an architecture of wood. The 
Hindu temple with its cumlinear spire is directly 
derived from the sacrificial rites of the ancient Aryans. 
Together with the royal umbrella as its crowning 
feature, there is not in it a detail whose origin cannot 
be recognised. 

The doctrine of the Pure .Art Value and of Significant 
Form is accordingly an historical heresy which has 
no justifying precedent in those art periods which its 
adherents most revere anil affect. Art in the past has 
had a relation to life which was not icsthetic. The 
pre-historic cave-painting, which have so recently 
caused a furore in both artistic and ethnological circles, 
are known to have been connected with sympathetic 
magic. VVe have now, particularly among sculptors, 
a school of /Egyptophils. But the Egyptians were not 
artists in our sense of the word. The huge incised 
reliefs in the temple walls of Thebes were reUgious 
and historical records. The paintings in the tombs, 
crowded with eschatological scenes and hieroglyphics, 
were no less magical than the pre-historic cave-paint¬ 
ings, and no more artistic in intention ; they were 
consigned to eternal darkness and not to arsthetic en¬ 
joyment. It would be difficult to justify on scsthetic 
grounds the deliberate elimination of unnecessary 
detail, which is so much admired in the sculpture of 
ancient Egypt ; but on the grounds of the existence of 
a tenacious convention, dating from a time when 
sculptors had not the skill to work otherwise than in 
extreme simplicity, a justification is simple. In the 
Fourth Dynasty, Egyptian sculpture was developing 
a realism which, unchecked, might have been indulged 


in nudes like the Laocoon and draperies like Bernini’s. 
Egyptian architecture was controlled entirely by in¬ 
herited tradition, and its form-s were governed by the 
elaborate cosmic symbolism of the Egyptian religion. 
The temple was built in the likeness of the world ; 
the floor naturally represented earth, the ceiling sky; 
each part was decorated in consonance with its mean¬ 
ing ; column- and wall- bases with vegetation, in the 
midst of which animals were occasionally depicted. 
The ceiling was blue, bespangled with five-pointed 
stars. " The vultures Nekheb and Huti, the goddesses 
of the South and North, crowned and armed with 
divine emblems, hovered about the central nave of 
the hypostyle halls . . . the depths of the firmament 
seemed to open to the eyes of the faithful, revealing 
the dwellers therein. 'Fhere the celestial ocean poured 
forth its flood, navigated by the sun and moon with 
their attendant escort of pbnets, constellations and 
dccans."* 

Such instances are illimitable. The purest critics, 
who abhor the sculpture of India because of its dis¬ 
proportionate use of religious accessories, or because 
of its grossness in Western eyes, show' an ignorance 
and mis-appreciation of an iconography of excelling 
splendour and m)'thological richness ; where every 
carved detail is a symbolic attribute, and where even 
the poses of the hands are stereotyped and significant. 
There is a wealth of fascination in mythological 
representation and in the pure humanity of ancient 
sculpture upon which it is now considered bad taste 
to insist. A’et if stories are not read into the works of 
art of the past, and monuments arc considered to be 
monuments to absolute beauty, instead of to a god, to 
a warrior or statesman, then the motive of ancient art 
is forgotten for qualities which were umhought. Wc 
have yet to learn that the anthropologist rather than 
the connoisseur is the better qualified to criticise 
ancient art. 

Nor can the copious enrichment, which is sometimes 
characteristic of anc'ient art, be produced as evidence 
of a pure aesthetic sense. ITic tendency of primitive 
art, unless there is adequate reason for the contrary, is 
to labour a surface with as minute filigree as technical 
skill will permit. The modern view, which is pre¬ 
judicial to eroadtng and finds in the reduction of orna¬ 
ment to a minimum an indication of refinement, is 
again an historical heresy. From the wood-carving of 
New Zealand, the porcelain of China, the brass of 
Benares, the carpets of Persia, to the reliefs of Khors- 
abad, the mummies of Egypt, the frescoes of Minoan 
Crete, and the throne of the Olympian Zeus, the same 
theme of elaboration is read ; it is almost universal in 
ancient art. The jwychology of this horror vacui^ as 
it may be called, has never been properly studied. 

• W, K. Lethaby, quoting Maspero, jlrchiUcture, Mystiarm 

and Myth, 
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Quite apart from the Jove of the wurkmin in the 
exen'i^e of kis crafty if the horror had A place in con- 
acioufirieMi.thcn it was a feeling that cxtravagftniire was 
synunymous with sin eerily. Extravagance is a mani- 
f^tulion of wealth and power ; it intensifies the pre¬ 
sentation of simple forms, and is, like music and 
iucense, a concomitant dignifying ceremonial. The 
sculptors of the Hindu temples, coruiecrating their 
lives to a meticulous and exacting art, heltevcd they 
acquired merit, as the Brahmins reciting mantras or 
as pilgrims journeying to the holy places. The use of 
the most precious materials and the deliberate triiin^ph 
over intractable materials must have had the same 
religious bravado, the same deeply sincere endeavour 
to nuikc a work conspicuously worthy of its purp^^e. 
Geometrical exactitude, for instance, in the oKcutaUnn 
of altars and temples, is the analogy of enrichment and 
derives itself from the sarne state of mind. 

If this he the character of ancient art, what there is 
of appreciation and ciitidsni must be crude iti the ev- 
trEmc. The ancient critic only saw in his works his 
gods, his herthes—In short, the things he lived and 
laboured for. Artistic judgment, if such be worthy 
of the name, was confined to the admiration td aiste, 
costliness and cunning workmanship. 1’here is, for 
instance, constant reference in legend and primitive 
lore to dimensions and precious materials in all such 
passages as are descriptive r>f works of art. The typical 
paradise-vision luxuriates in golden palaces and Jewel- 
bearing trees, set on mountains or prcrtoua stones. 
The neccaslty of hugeness or extrinsic value was car¬ 
ried to such an eiitent that works of art were not 
worthy unless executed on the greatest scale in the 
rarest and fmeat materials possible. The Bible de¬ 
scriptions oft he Ark and Tabernacle, Solcjmon'sT'cmplc, 
Ezekiel’s Vision, and the Holy City of the Apocalypse 
arc fair examples of this irLiistenee on measurement 
and the almost child like inarvclling in the building 
tif the wall it was of j:tsper ; and the city was pure gold 
like unto clear glass. And the foundations of the whII 
id the city were garnished with all manner of precious 
Stones. I'hc first fouiidiUiun was jasper ; the second, 
sapphire ■ the I bird, a chalcedony ; the fourth, an 
emtfaid ; the fifth, sardonyx ; the sixth, snrdius the 
seventh, chrysolyie ; the eighth, beryl ; the ninth, a 
topai; The tcnlh, a chrysopraaua : the eleventh, a 
jadnth ' the twelfth, an amethyst.'’* 

And such is the Aesthetic of tfie .\ncienia. 

Primitive life is simple, and its laws are above all 
things pracdcal. The primitive mind Is objective, and 
its abstractions arc presentable only aa syTubols. Its 
idealism is moralistic. The Highest is the Good, and 
the Beautiful is merged therein, undiscovered and un- 
ijiicstioncd. The Good and the Useful are ideoa that 
man has made and understood since history I'legaii { I lie 

ud, id. 


Beautiful, the concept of a Sotneihing desirable for its 
own sake, came to him Liter. .Ancient art, as ancient 
life, is practical; and its highest achievements arc 
moralistic. Its excellence consists jn its fulfilment 
of the practical functions of life. 

The gradual approximation of art to the Beautiful, 
which we itiour Time have been accustomed to accept 
as the natural order of things, is a psychological devel¬ 
opment of many centuries. It will prcsetuly be our 
duty to trace its causes and results. 

111 . 

Our modem exaggerated adminition for Hellenic 
antiquity has bhnded U9 to the average primitivenes* 
of the Greek. Since the Renaissance he has been 
cxaltetl divine-like above his peers, and in his art it is 
sacrilege To consider his conceptions other than the 
most perfect in the world. To suggest, therefore, that 
the Parthenon was a temple only, and not a wmrk of 
art, built by a race of men who flourished in the child¬ 
hood of civilisation,might l>e thought eccentric at least, 
and perhaps ungrateful. Actually* the evidence goes 
to prove that the Greek was not so far retnaved from 
the state nf primitivcnesE in art, already discussed, as 
to warrant a belief in any highly developed esthetic 
gifts in tus mentality, or to raise him in this respect 
conspicuously above the rest of the iXiicientg. Greek 
art, according to the view accepted since Winckehtiann. 
had three phases. Archaic, Mature and Decadent. The 
Parthenon, B.C. 454-43S, the supreme example of 
Greek maturitv, i& taken as the turning point. These 
tiivislona, iniei^relcd according to the foregoing para¬ 
graphs, Will correspond with particular states of the 
Creek mind, namely, that down to the fifth century 
B,c. the Greek was a simple primitive in ststhetic con¬ 
ceptions ; in the fourth and in Hellenistic times he was 
developing a conscious xsthetic, which Rome ulii- 
nuitdy infieritcd. This tranatuon from the primitive. 
Or ancient, ussthctic to ihe later will liavc for us par¬ 
ticular iiittreat ; it is the first in the history of Europe, 
and uur mmlcrn ffisthetse finds i[s origins therein, 

Greek art at its Iksi waa not an .\rt. It was the 
txpresai on of a peoplc*a Life an d 1 bought, an d i ta excel¬ 
lence was judged by iia contemporaries as such., its 
Temples were the houses of ita gods ; its statues were 
idols. Yet there are Etudents of the antique who, pros¬ 
trate at , eay. the feet of the Hera of tiamos* ccsiaiicully 
propound their truism that representation is the most 
degraded function of fscidptnrc. If it was not repre¬ 
sentation* it would be instructive 10 Icam to what other 
end the llcrj of Samos W'os carved. 

Pauxanias WTOte of the *^cropoli3 at Athens : .All 
the statues and everything else equally are votive 

• Ardiaistic revivnla, e.g.. Suite* jo Efgypl, Ooo UrC.. aiwi 
NuboniduSii in Bahylnn, 53* d.c.. ar« not Eurapcsii and do nut 
concern US here. But the>’ nuiy indicate •imilnr icathctii: 

frvjjlutkQiia. 
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offerings.”* When Pheidias gave the Hellenic world 
its plastic masterpieces, the greatest panegyric accorded 
him was niit that he had created Art but that he had 
added to the received religion of the State. T^® gran¬ 
deur of his Athena Parthenos was the grandeur of 
Athena herself, embodied in gold and ivory. A legend 
runs that Zeus testified to the supreme excellence of 
his image at Olympia by a miraculous sign.f But 
modem archicology reads false motives in ancient art 
with tedious perversity. We have, for instance, the 
controversy over the txilumn supporting the right hand 
of the Athena Parthenos. Pheidias, it is said on a»thetic 
grounds, would ncs’cr have introduced this clumsy 
expedient. But Pheidias’ intention was to represent 
Athena. The much-discussed column was neither an 
zithctic mistake nor a structural convenience but a 
cult-attribute as necessary to the ^ddess as her argis, 
helmet and shield. Similarly, to give another instance, 
Kergusson, the architectural historian, is somewhat 
perplexed by the phenomenon of the caryatid. Me 
resumes to excuse the faiiltlcssness of the Greek taste 
y adducing an oriental origin for this ” very question¬ 
able form of art.”t Students of Greek religion appre¬ 
ciate the caryatid as an attempt on the part of the 
sculptor to represent the tree-spirit which inhabited 
the timber prop of the early wooden templo. 

.A detailed examination of the evidence discloses the 
Life in Greek art and the absence of icsthetic until its 
decay. There is actually no word in Greek for .Art 
is an approxintation ; it means rather a craft or 
a device — art in our own old English sense. Trf)^n| 
only begins to verge on the sense of Fine .Art in Plato. 
The Greeks had a word for Beauty, and Plato has our 
perpetual homage as a lover of beauty. But, however 
much it may violate our most cherished prejudices, the 
Greek associated beauty writh ethic, not a»thetic. Like 
the primitive, he was not too conscious of a difference 
between the Good and the Beautiful. He could not 
have comprehended our concept of Art as unique in 
Life, inasmuch as it is the purer for being usclns. 
The phrase imXo«ayaOoc exemplifies his state of mind 
to some degree. KaX«, besides meaning beautiful, can 
also be interpreted as good or useful ; its best equivalent 
IS probably excellent, .Aristotle, in a philosophic age, 
when art had all but died, was the first to distinguish 
formally between the Go^ and the Beautiful.^ But 
though it was he who gave currency to the «sthctic 
terminology of the Grceks,lj it is curious that he still 
dissociated .Art from Beauty. It was not until the tirrie 
of Plotinus that the problem of .Art as the cxtcrnali- 
sation of Beauty was dreamed of ; and we are g enerally 

• PauaaniM, V, xa. 

t Pausanlas, V, xi, 

IFericusaaa'* Hiitory, I, m, eh. a. , « . . 

f Metaphynct, Xlll, 3 . VuU Encydopw^ of Rehgion and 
Ethics, Artic^ Aestheticitm. for moraliatic view of Greek An. 

11 See. 
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agreed that when Plotinus flourished the Hellenic 
artistic genius had long since disappeared.* 

MovfriAt/ is the only word which may be said to hav'c 
had an aisthetic significance before the fourth century, 
but it referred to the arts presided over by the IVIuses, 
It is intcrestine that the word often indicated fitness or 
propriety. In parenthesis, note that there were Muses 
of History and .Astronomy, which arc not arts in our 
sense ; there were no Muses of the plastic arts. If this 
omission means that architecture and sculpture, for 
example, were less trulv arts than the musical arts par 
excellence, we have furtJier corroboration of the lack of 
arsthctic sensibility among the ancients in regard to the 
plastic arts at least. The Greek language show^ no 
consciousness of Pure .Art Value, and the only conclu¬ 
sion is that Greek art neither required this v-aluc nor 
knew of it. 

.Accordingly, the finest appreciation in ancient 
Greece was ethical, or at any rate related to religious 
and practical life. Plato, although he is sometimes 
supposed to have been un-Greek in many of his sym¬ 
pathies, is here typical. The only literary criticism, 
worthy of the name, prior to .Aristotle, made morals 
its standard ; and the best example of this is seen where 
we should least expect it—in Aristophanes’ Frogs. 
Thucydides applied his ideal of Truth with unprece¬ 
dented vigour in the writing of history ; yet he was a 
consummate artist. Evidently the Greeks could create 
what we have chosen to call .Art, without the thought 
of an art. 

Of the reference* to works of art in the earlier Greek 
classics none shew’ any criticisms at all commensurate 
with our own. The paucity of these references, indeed, 
shews some lack of a purely artistic interest. But what 
references there are seem to be childishly simple. 
Greek curiosity began and ended with an account of 
what the work represented, what it was made of, and 
w’hat its size was. I lerodotus is concerned with material 
value and dimensions. He travelled perhaps more 
extensively than any of his contemporaries; he was the 
contemporary of Pheidias, and, simple as he was, must 
have been conversant with all the brilliance and culture 
of Periclean Athens, yet he did not attain to any appre¬ 
ciation more refined than the following : “ In the 
temple is a sitting figure of Zeus, all of gold. Before 
the figure stands a Urge golden tabic, and the throne 
whereon it sit* and the base on which the throne is 
placed arc likewise of gold. The Chaldscans told me 
that all the gold together was eight hundred talents in 
weight. . . ,”f And that is a fair sample of Hero¬ 
dotus. To him, as to all Greeks, representation w'os 
the only object of sculpture. Socrates, ” the wisest of 
the Greeks,” and himself trained as a sculptor, was 
conscioa< of no other object in sculpture ; he was the 

* Butcher's ArutotU't Poetia. Intro. 

t Herodotus. /, 183. 
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junior of Theidiiis by sDriie twenty ycara. If Socrates 
wa9 the firST of itsthetieianSj and amateurish at tJiat, 
it ia aigJtifirant that Greek art had reached its vienith 
before it had entered into the curiosity of mcti to ask 
whal Art iv;i 3 . Plato founded Ida antipathy 10 storks 
of art on the score of tlieir being copies, Aristotle 
made re presen la tioii the end and aim of Art, 

although it waii repre^ntaiion of a very' expansive 
character. Even rtuisie^ tvhich to-day Is conaidertil the 
purest of the [irts betsiise it is the least rcprcscntatiouuii, 
conformed to the mimetic dEKtrine. In rhythms hTIhI 
mclodicii," said Aristrjtle, W'e have the most realist it 
imitation of anger and mihlfie^s^ as well as of coumge* 
leinpcrance and all their opj.>ns(teK.‘** 

Descriptions of sculpture and p-iioting in the C'lasaics 
are, therefore^ conccmcEl with representation. Hesiod's 
Sldeld of Heracles and IIoiner’'s Sluel^l of .Acliil3i» are 
superb e.^amplcs. The greatest merit of a statue was 
tlmt it aeerned to live, and of a painting that it deceived 
tire beholder by its realism. There are scores of 
legends to this effect, A statue of Ilcraclcs by Daedalus 
had to be tied up to prevent its ninning away. In the 
Greek Anthology, Praxiteles' -\iolic is given as say- 
riig t—'' Ftotn the life the Gods made me iiitu a stone, 
and Imm a stone again Praxiteles wrought me into 
Jife.” At Syr.Lcuse there m said to have been a statue 
of a man limping,and "the spectators seemed ibejn- 
sclves to feel the pain of his okers/'f 'I'hat sculpitjra] 
portraiture was intended to be photographically rejlis- 
tic is true by the great importance attached to the 
discovery of casting the features from life. Among 
painters, the smry of the coni pet it ion between Par- 
rhasios and Zeuxis ift well krinun, I'hc one painted 
graj-Ks, which the birds came and pecked at; the other 
i^eenied to cor er his picture with a curtain, which itself 
was discovered to he the pirturc. Acci^rdingty Zeuxis, 
beonise he had deceived men, vi'as awarded the pri^e. 
whereji9 Par^ha^si 1 )s had only deceived the birds. The 
effect of ii picture on birds must have been a regular 
crilerinn of excellence. Snaks w'ere painted which 
frighEcned I he birds away, and we are to believe that 
ihis dcriec must have become the scarecrow ot* anti- 
4ui( v. So the last painting w'as representational, and 
according to PHny the Elder the highe^^t aini of n 
painter war? " to prrhduce iibout his figuren the illusion 
of ambient spacc/’l Often representntion was carried 
to the extent of pure animism. The statue nf I’hta- 
genes, the hoxcr, was thrasheJ by his rival, and wdicn 
the statue fell and killetl him, it wli^ Indicted fur tnurder 
and thrt.ivvn. into the sea.§ The legend of Pygmalion 

• Potitiej. r, fui. 

t Pliny, SntUfiil HUtf>ry. XXXfI{,ii. 

i Ttiis and Note t immlidiawly Hhovr arc Frntn Pliny's 
Xntt/fftl //wlflry'j whieli the present writer can be citeused fur 
ijAinA hen?, since Plmy^s own irferviice^ were genenlEy Greek, 
und represent Greek opinions. 

if Paiijianjiti. 17 , si, 


and Gaktsa, although liie in its origin, may conve¬ 
niently epitomise the antique jHnnl of view'in sculpture,. 
Except for the love of anecdote and the maiw'cllous, 
which arc (he principal interests of some minor writers, 
the above is aNuit thcc.xtent of Greek artistic criticism. 
The notion of furmaJ scIf-cDnscimis beauty never 
appears. 

To the non-representative art of arehiteeture the 
Greek attitude is, therefore, difHcuEt to define. Evi¬ 
dently architecture, as architecture, did not interest 
the Greek ; jt more nearly approached our concept of 
en^'fieerin^, Its existence docs not. therefore, invali¬ 
date the mimetic doctrine. On the W'hole a temple, 
for instance, was the house of the God, and only the 
God coEicerncd the Greek ; tombs were memoriais, and 
only the buried dead concerned the f^rcck. Remarking 
on the use dT jirchitecturid similes jn the treatise of 
Ij^nginua On the Snhiimt * Prlckard says: " Archi- 
leetiire. perhaps, dfd not greatly stir the Greek imund ; 
one nf Its purpjX'ies iva^ to provide a fran^ework for 
beautifLii catving or pictures; hut in itself it w'as merely 
useful. Nor was ir far otherwise in Ko[iii.iri ideufi. The 
imagery repeatedly drawn from Walls and their con¬ 
st! incnts in this treatise touches on something new.” 
Even so lute as Pliny's description of the Alitusoleum, 
it IS the st'u Ipi urc which attracts most atlention. 

‘fhe fmly possible direct example of tttsie^ in our 
sense, w'hich Greek architecture provides is ihc archi¬ 
tectural refinement. 'I’he opticiil correction theory 
held good since the time of Pennethorue and IVnrose, 
hut this has hern discredited by recent research 
workers. Goodyear, still presinpposing dchherEte 
iirsithetic sense sti the mint] of the Greek architect, ad- 
V near eg the view that the Greek preferred curves and 
sysiemniiv irregularities. .\. B. Cook, in the fuce of 
ttiL scholastic W'nangling, suggests that the simplest 
solution is the most possible—that the origin of refine¬ 
ments was practical, n 0 1 ajsth cl ic, a n d tha E dmina gfi may 
once have been their purpose. Hut this only accounts 
for hori7ontal cuiw'ature. Our nw’n context here might 
suggeiu that there was some symboUant evinced which 
I he usual convent innalismi of ancient art had per¬ 
petuated. The Greek architect, it is possthle, might 
have desired tu represent the al'iaence of sEraighl lines 
in Nature, or had reproduced the irregularities of the 
prutotv-pical wooden construction. It is unfortunate 
that except for one obscure reference in \'itruvius, there 
is no mention of refinements in the c,xtaiit Claic^ics, and 
the whole subject is one ^vhcre argument ij: nt present 
LiseleBS* 

Nori^i it likdy that the canons of the Gteek sculptors 
had an ofsthetic purpose. PolykleitoS desired to rtpre- 
jient in his emon the perfect human body—that is, the 
beidy which could give the ivest account of itself at the 

* ITic date of LonphnuE is uncf rtaio ; but. he wme ccrtsanly 

not prior to [he tirst century A □. 
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THE /ESTHETIC OF THE ANCIENTS 


OIvnipK-' Gauges. His must hive the same synthesta 
iVfl.ii ^hlcb Tiit-Macken-aie, tlte American sculplnr 
produced his ideal human form from some hundred 
Ya le and Vlarvard a thicto. Vht canon ts only evi dciice 
of the peRisteticc of Jiied lypes, a principle wliich per- 
vjidea Greek art, literaiure. drama ami Greek life 


^' Greek art lost its perfection so soon as it became 
conscious of art values. The new consciousness iS 
already beginning in the Penckan age. 
was Athens then* and its growth was remarkable for 
rapidity. The Fartbenon* as the symbol of umtcil 
Hellas, and as such the avowed policy of Pericles, was 
thereby acquiring other fuiictlans than the simple 
cult of \lhena. Periclea himself, in bs famous 
remark in the Funeral Oration 1 " We study beauty 
in her simplicity - must have fdl the value of 
[he btflutiful for ha own sake, Prayiteles and the 
post-Fheidian artists mfly have rcalisfed iis view. 
Lit it is certain enmiEh that .Aristotle and P'^P>3- 
Aleyandcr the Great* first shewed new ideas fuUy and 
universally in the course of fornration. Alexander 
must have genuinely appreciated many of his teacher s 
emhusiasnis, and in his jouriiej's of conquest must have 
tiikcn a achnlar*s interest in what he saw. His sending 
of specimens home to Aristotle for the wnlmg of the 
Ntiiurai ffistfiry is probabl y typical, I n his 1 nchnfl 1 ion 
ui adopt what'he most admired for his ovvri pur poses, 
his hchavntiur is reminiscent of Charles Mil in that 
monarch’s In^^inn of Italy ; and his attempt to apply 
the delicate architecTufal forms of the Greeks to hia 
CTcat city schemes marks the inception of architecture 
.s plan and structure with a stylistic farm added 
Lvsipniift, the sculptor of the time, was diligently 
re'viviiii'itic He was the author of the hist sculptural 
yllceorv. His own fuiiun was Intended to improve 
4m that of Pulykicites. His busts ot Alexander arc 

exhibitions of aesthetic allectaiion. 

One unmistakabk sign uf the change is mamf^llv 
the consciousness of history and the ademrahnn of the 
niBt. The Parthenon, as a memortal to the I ersian 
invasion, shows a conacimisuess of history* and there- 
yfter there must always have been a reversion to the 
gluries Of Pencics. The change ,n the esthetic 
standpoint was becoming more eonsohdated 
whn ^mired Greece and aped Gr^ec. Possib y 
the iranslilon hfid already been ejected m Alexandria 
and Pergamum. both descendants and admirers ot 
Hellenic culture. 

Roman art was Greek absolutely. In sculpture, 
Roman admiration for the original Greek masterpteces 
caused their unlimited reproduction for the emlTellish 
ment of KomJii buildings, Ii is noteworthy that 
almost all our spectmens of Greek sculpture have been 
obtained in their Roman reproductions. It is not 
surprising that we should have the phenomenon of a 


revival of Greek sculpture in the quaint* but jnsipid, 
archaiams of Pasiteka and hia school, which was 
enihusiastically welcomed by contemporaries. 

Roman architecture hiatorically is a direct translation 
of the Greek. The translation rendered prac¬ 
ticable from the nature of the earliest Roman archi¬ 
tecture which was w'ooden in conatruction with terra¬ 
cotta ornaments affixed. This principle made the 
application of Greek forma to a bare conattucnonal 
core an unavoidable procesa, Tbe principle served 
at once to distinguish tw^o clementa in architecture* 
construction and urnament, which never before m the 
histOTV of [he art could have been so trented. Hence 
Rome'initiated the idea of architecture as decorulrd 
hmldine and gave us the fucude and efcpaiwit. which 
dominate up to the pteBcnt time, Rome was establish¬ 
ing in Fine Art a new' mentality that desires forms, 

ne’gkctfulof their meanings and motives. 

It la enough to notice the respect with which the 
Ronuin conquerors treated Greece. It had always 
been the acknow ledged right of a conqueror to p^lunder 
the treasures of conquered provinces. Probably the 
Persians represent the chmas of that riglit in the hup 
halls which they built to house their trophi^ and the 
more visible wealth of empire. The spoils of war 
wtre kiccGiniitatcd for th^ir intrinsic viiliic and Kcr\cd 
the purposes c»f capital andself-gratulalion. Bui Rome* 
if she enriched herself by her expeditions in Greece, 
did not covet her Greek trophies because they wpc 
materially precious, bur because they were Greek 
that is, because they had a value for their own sate* 
an artistic value. ' fiu MarccUua proudly displayed 
the spoils of HcMeuic Syracuse to the Roman pop^ace. 
The generals Mummius atid Sulia set the fashion of 
trans^rting Greek works of art wholesale 10 Rome. 
.Augustus and the Empernrs succeeded to their example, 
and Blatuarv became as much a part of the pageantry 
of militarv'triumpha as captives and slaves. Nero s 
Golden Palace was a treasury of Greek art. Caligula 
even dcaired to remove the Olympian Zeus to Rome 
and substitute his own likeness fur that of the god, 
Similarly, Roman Emperors deyated much care to the 
restorations of Greek shrines, and made offering 
of thetr own to shrines of special sanctity, Hadrian is 
repeatedly praised by Pauaaniaa for this kind of pious 

geneiosity* , 

Roman PhilheUeniem had many peculiar coroUanca* 
one being the litterateur andconnt>isscur*the Epicurean 
in letters and art* who cultivated Greek manners. 
The Roman patrician* with his Greek possessions, 
would assume inevitably all those qualities now 
associated with modern ctdlcctorg of antiques and 
Old Masters. Lucian* tiTiginally a eculpior, ivas the 
complete connoisseur and critic. Hi« synthetic con¬ 
struction of the ideal Panihea is reminiscent of some of 
OUT modern artistic eclectics. OuintilUan has the same 
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tendencies : us aiso Cicero^ \’aiTo and many lesser 
writers. The mnst perfect types of this early 
connoisseutship are the Flinics and Vitruvius^ 

Pliny the Elder's upinit^ns on art arc found in his 
^*aiural Hiitary^ Sculpture and painting concern 
him most. Like the modern critic^ he laved to theor^ 
ize. He had also a definite consciouGness of a Hi&toiy 
of Art, a consciousness naturally born of theory. He 
believed Art was for contemplation, for he wrote ; 
" We need leisure and profound stillness for the 
admjratiau of art/'* These are ideas which w&iiy have 
startled the Greeks, whom he Ldohzed SO much. 
Pliny the Yonnj^er, in hls Letters, shows himself ui 
once to he the polite and ele^pinl dilettante. The 
letter which descHbes 3 recent purchase, a Quiiilhiun 
bmiuie, maintains that attitude perfectly.f In another 
letter^ which describes the uspecl from his Tuscan 
villa, he itidicates a real aesthetic appreciation of 
landscape,, which is unique in antiquity^ 

Vitruvius has recently been much controverted, and, 
as is generally the fate of all Idols sooner or later, 
serious attempts havx been made to discredit his 
authenticity'. That he was an amateur is possible 
from the fact that, for all hie parade of engineering 
and building knowledge, he omita to explain the arch 
and the vault, the great features ofRoiuan architecture. 
Rut, whatever be hls justificaiiDn and excuse as an 
architectural writer, he is important as Iwing the only 
architectural writer uf antiquity whose works are 
cxlanl. His laws and pr<ipOirtirins of the Orders show 
a thoroughly theoretical mentality. He is devoted to 
his Creek authorities. He is an archxologist and 
recommends the study of arctuicoiogy. " Unless 
acquainted with historyhe writes, " the architect 
will be unable to account far the use of many ornaments 
which he may have occasion to introduce."'t Hence 
architecture becomes the study of scholars, and 
\'itruvius goes so far as to prescribe moral philosophy 
as part of the true architect's training. He recounts 
with some ostentation his own thorough education, 
though his barbarous Style as a writer does not always 
vindicate the aUegatEon. He differentiates the func¬ 
tion of the architect as the creator of beauty from a 
mere master-builder. The beauty of buildings, 
according to him, gives merit to the architect, " on 
account of the proportion and symmetry which enter 
into the design, but the building and the magnificence 
thereof are respectively given by the workmen and 
the money spent/'t Furthermore, aa particularly 
recalling modern architectural practice, he recommends 
the study of geometry, ** whereby deLLneations of 
buildings on plane surfaces are greatly facilitated."!] 

‘ Pliny. Naturai Hnlury . XXXJJf ta A'.VATV. 

t Pliny., III, ti’. 

tVliruviu*. /, f 

I Vitruvius. P/, M. * Ibid^ /, i. 


Hr describes the use of plans and elevatiorLS, the latter 
"to he slightly shadowed to show the forms of the 
intended building/' He knows what perspective is 
and mentions the theory' of the vaniEhitig point. In 
short, his resemblance to the modern architect is 
astonishing. 

Together with Vitruvius, It is Inter editing to cite 
Fausanios. From Pausanias, as from Pliny the 
Elder, evidence has already been obtained for the 
primitive reek view ; for Fausanias was a primitive 
at heart, and hi* chief interest In art was mythological, 
as liis descriptions show, Herein he resembles 
HerodoTus. Vet he was the contempora ry n f I la dri a n, 
and the new .esthetic is not ahseni from his famous 
Destriplion oj Grreie, The beauty, elegance and 
diMiirative nature of workfi of art for their own sake 
are notions which are enmmon to him. He somedmea 
tends ir> decry the vonlctnporaiy’ for the antique in 
true modem f^.-ihion, while at other times he speaks 
of the mdcncss of the antique, flc accepts the func¬ 
tion of the art critic and has some consciousness of both 
styles and art-history', 

A digression mto the appreciation of Natural Beauty 
by the ancients reveals an analogous {esthetic re volu¬ 
tion. It is noticeable that the female nude wa^ never 
considered a subject worthy of rep resent ai ion for its 
own sake until the decline of Greek art. Fraxiteles' 
Venus is the first executed by a Greek sculptor, and 
even here the sculptor is conatrained to find an excuse 
for nudity by representing the goddess at the bath.* 
Kephi&i>tlolus, the father of Praxiteles, w'as the first 
sculptor to represent a baby, an example which 
Praxiteles himself followed in the Hermes. Eros 
was normally an adolescent youth ; and the Cupid- 
i>’pc was created and popularized in a later age. It 
is evident that until the fourth century, sculpture wais 
associated with cult, had no liberties as a Fine Art, 
and, therefore, never represented women and children 
for I heir own sake. 

Nature suppiicf primitive art with motives, but only 
by reason of its relatiuti to religion and symbolism. 
At the same time, metatphors taken from natural 
phenomena pervade Greek Literature from the earliest 
times; and in Homer, for example, one recognises 
abservatjons which continually belie the legend of the 
poet'9 blindness. But this does not necessarily 
indicate an {esthetic appreciation of nature. How 
far the Greek admired his groves and temple precinciB 
cannot be estinested, though mere love of seclusion 
could not have been the only cautse of Platons holding 
hia School in the Academy, or of Euripides' retirement, 
Thorcau-likie, Into the wilderness. Nevertheless, the 

*Tlic lAjdovisi Tlu^Hir, though its meaning tB doubtful, is 

obviously cnnnpctjpd with cidt. The presence of nudcGi here 
djid ebewbere, prior m Prmutrics, doca not alu? the onune of 
OUT arjpunrnt. 
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sites of Greek temples ivere nm selected for looks ^ 
they were suLtecl from reinore antiqtiity. Alike 
nn the cape of Suniutti, the difFs of Seltnus, the 
Acropolis rock of Athens^ «ri the ptain of Paestum 
and the muddy flat of Ephesu^j, (he Greeks iridiffercntly 
founded their great temples."* The Phaedrus 
represents fiocnitcs a.4 saving : " Trees and coimtry 
places have nothing to (dl me [ men in the city have." 
The Roman Lucretius thought mciuniaios iivere waste 
ground. Nature by (he Greeks, like their arts^ is 
judged ethically. She is gnHjid >vlien sympathetic to 
Tiutn. Rivers are friendly as irrigating ageticies, but 
hostile in Hood* Nature is haunted 
bcautifu] i and the Greek only delights in the nymphs 
and fauns who impersonate his rivers ami trees. The 
same [ifiimism of the primitive is co-e^iefisive with 
Greek life i^nd thought,*t 

.Vristotle's iVaitiTut History is the real hegfnuing of 
an interest in Nature which la neither religious nor 
anthropocctJiric, The Nature-sensitiveiiess which 
appears as early as Sophocles is not nf thie order,5 
'rhcociitus, tilt ,\1exandrian, is the firsi nf puatora] 
poets, and he Hnurished in the third century n.c. The 
Ruimns liave instinctive sympathy with Nulnre, wluclii 
may have been the survival of early fanning memories 
in men who had since l?ecnme w'cary of warfare .md 
town life, '['he Roman country villa has no .vtialogy 
in Greece. We have already mentioned f'liuy the 
Yi>nnger in this connection. " You would imagine,” 
he writes," that not a real but some painted landscape 
lay before you, drawn with the most esqnisitc beauty 
dnd exactness ; such an harmontotjs and regular variety 
charms the eye which way soever it throws itself, 
Seneca proposed to visit the wild districts of Bnittium 
and Lucaiiia by way of change and relief. Lucian 
refers to the comfort of seeing the country* 

Roman art in the wall-paintings of Pompeii and the 
catacombs reveals 3 search for beauty in natural forms* 
There was a painter, contemporary with Augustus, 
who, according to Pliny the Elder, introduced a delight¬ 
ful stvle of decorating walls with representations of 
villas,' harbours, landscape gardens (ie^fanu vpera], 
sacred groves, woods, hills .... in short, any scene 
that Look his fancy.”!! Tlie Corinttuan acanthus 
and t he a rubesque show a d v a nces t n the same 
direction. 

Rome cvidcntlv produced art esthetic comparable 
with our own* 

IV. 

The advent of the Middle Agts produced strange 
contrasts* particularly in the matter of continuity of 

” "W* R. LEthab^. past! - 4 ^- 

t Vide W. R, Hardie* Leciurf-t (W Clatsicul SabfeCti. 
i c.|f.* Cbunlft describing KoionoS in Oc^ipttS Kitlonau, 

4 Plinj-. P, is. 

T1 Pliny, S/ftttfal //ijfnr>', AA'',Vr, I, 
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Roman traditions. In some respects the break with 
Roman tradldonB was so slight as almost to suggest 
their interrupted continuity up to the Renaissance* 
The Romanisation of both Church and Htate and the 
Classical surviv’als in literature, philosophy and intel¬ 
lectual culture generally lire phenoniena which histories 
do not uulEdently emphasise. The break with what 
li\ay be called Paganism was, however, more dejuiite 1 
though even here the adaptation nf numerous pagan 
cerernonia] fotmn gave the externals of Christianity a 
less revolutiotiary asi>ect. 

Romiin art did moj siirvji'c the dissensidns i>f her 
last centuries. The new styles, Romanesque and 
By^Bneiue, indeed, hnd definite links with antiquity, 
inasmuch as no urt is w holly new. Classical muLtcL, 
for instance the basilica* were used not out ofaisthetic 
admiratiuu but out of necessity Jind convenience ; even 
decorative details were developed hy unskilful and 
ignorant workmen, ostensibly feproducing classir 
forms. The grent mcditcval arts were in many ways 
the results of barbarians solving problems w'hich never 
beset the ancients, often using materiaU which the 
ancients would have despised, with the old Ranmn 
types of basilica, dome, mosaic, etc., as their 
craft traditions. The occasional conversion of andent 
monuments to the service nf Christianity, and the pil¬ 
laging of the ancient palace^ and forunt!» fur their 
lEiatcriaL, gave that tradition obvious encoumgenicnt. 

But the idealism of art was totally reversed. The 
Christian was a priTnitlve in aesthetics. Architecture 
WHS no longer a Fine .Art, and sculpture aguiti was repre¬ 
sentational. The highest act^uisition of the mcdiaival 
builder and maker of images was not to create .Art but 
to glorify God j the a;sthetic of formal beauty had 
completely disappeared for the last rime m the history 
of Europe. To the Christian, and to the early Greek, 
a temple was a temple; a statue w'as a persurtage, and 
its value w'asin proportion to the value of the personage, 
even though Praadtdea had been its sculptor. Cathe¬ 
drals were built to acconiLmodate worshippers and to be 
the scene of religious rites, not to adom cities ; sculp¬ 
ture and painting became the Bible of the illiterate. 
There was a legend that Pheidias was a demon who 
turned men into atone —m far, indeed, had the appre¬ 
ciation of his art been loat. Similarly the EEsthetic 
appreciation of Natuit disappeared. The scnsibilitv 
to Nature was teleological, a pure religious adoration, 
or was a crude animism which associated natural 
phenomena with the dominion of evil demons* Natural 
Science only amounted to some superstitious lore plus 
the commentaries of Aristotle and Galen, 

The Christian, triumphantly oblivious of artistic 
beauty, was therefore not slow to give proof of hta 
hatred of pagan works. We have mentioned occasional 
survivals. Generally, Constantinople and s few cities 
of the BvMntine Empire were the single except inns 
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where the artistic feniains of Classitsil civilisation were 
cherished and protected. Even the Olympiaii Zeua 
found haven itt the city of Constantine, and indeed 
the traditional likeness of the bearded Christ may have 
had in that masterpiece of Pheidias it!i real prototype. 
Hut the iivstematic destruction of pa^an shrines and 
relics, front the time of Thcodoflius o^^Yu^ds, is the rule ; 
and history describes for us a long chapter cif frenzied 
vandalism^ which our own enlightened Imt unsym¬ 
pathetic agt! is far too ready to condemn. Gibbon 
gives a hne account of this misdirected exercise of early 
Christian zeah For instance, the Christian regialercd 
his abhorrence of non-Christian art with such irieiho- 
dica] energy that a great schoo] of painters like the 
Manichecs, was annihilated, except fiif some very 
rare specimens which modem archajohigy bus acci¬ 
dentally discov’crcd. The Marcus Aurelius monuniern 
now in the Capitoline Piazza Jt Rome was <m3y pj^' 
serv-ed because it was thought to represent the Christian 
Emperor Constantine. 

Practically all the great figures of mediaeval rciigiun, 
therefore, tofib a Puritan view of the bine Arts, Tatian, 
IB a treatise which is typicaU devotes a passage to enu- 
meruting the various criminals to whom the pagans 
have raised statnes, which he exhorts his brethren to 
destroy and bury, that the memory of their crimes i^y 
be the niorc easily forgotten, Tati an 's appreciation 
was that of medijBval Christianity fls a w hole ; the same 
feelings are expressed by writers and prenchera fitmi 
St. Gregory to Savonarola. The prejudice against The 
senauousness of ancient art has in a small measure 
persisted till to-day. 

Of their own iirls mediaeval writers arc disap^int- 
ingly jduite.*'* Evidently, as for the ancient Greek, 
Fine Art, apart from its meaning, was not sufficientty 
important a thing to be discussed. Yet here und there 
passages of some grandeur do occur, and they are evi¬ 
dence first (jf the religious fervour of the medieval 
mind, and secondly of the didactic and iUuetratjve 
nature of its arts, '"’if the faithbil soul chance tu behold 
the effigy of our Lord"? passion expressed in all its 
lineaments, then he is pricked to the heart; if again he 
see how great tortures the SainLs endured in ihdf 
mortal bodies, and how precious a prize of eternal life 
they won. then doth He receive encouragement tu a 
better life; or, beholding huw great is the joy of 
heaven, how awful the torments amid the Hames of 
hell, then he is cheered with hope for his goad deeds, 
and sntitten with fear at the thought of his &in5. Work, 
therefore, now, good tiran, happy in this life before 
God's face and man's, and happier still in the life to 
come, by whose labour and zeal so many burnt-offer- 
inga are devoted to God I " Yet at the same time this 
writer is not forgetful nf *' the light stre aming th rough 

♦ G G Coulton. SotiiU in Bnruin fram thf Cantfimf fa 
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the windows, the priceless beauty of the glass, and the 
varietv of this most precious work." 

Profestw>r Prior says of Gothic sculpture : "The 
arrangements and motive of irs subjects were outside 
any cult of beauty, or allc^ance to any asthetic philo¬ 
sophy .... their Functinn was exhortation ■ the 
meaning nf their works was the soul that ennobled 
them ; the purpose vras to reach all that was best 
worth knowing, hut w ith secondary thought a$ to pleas¬ 
ing the eye, and with no idea at all of tickling the 
assthetic fancy of the connoisseur."* He also quotes 
from St. Gregory : "" What writing is for thfise who 
can read, painting is for the uneduLTiicd, who can only 
look."* And from a thirteenth century French pre¬ 
late : '* Pictures and oruamcius in churches are the 
true teachings and scriptures fd the laity."* The whole 
scheme of ornamentation of the French cathedrals was 
intended to typify ihe Christian cosmos. U ^vas a 
plastic cncvclopscdia of conicropiirairy thought. 

Mcdiicval art was Exposition and Faith, and imposed 
upon it was the sanie strict ctuiserh-atbm of the 
ancients. The second L^ouncil of Nice decreed in 
7^17 A.D.; " The execution of images is not the inven¬ 
tion of pjunters, but is proved tu be the legislation and 
tradition of the Catholic Church, and of our ancestor? 
who built."* 

The modern concept of deliberate Design was 
unknown to the Gothic craftsman. He worked wjth 
the sublime faith that can leave designs to take their 
own course. Beauty in hia cathedral wa.N achieved 
by slow perfecting of parts, mastery of workmanship, 
economy and tradition. To imagine that the w^est 
front of Wells or the nave of Salisbury were designed 
for m asLhetic effect Is a ridiculoua misrepresentation 
of Ihe true spirit of those masterpieces. One might 
as well think the spider weaves hjs web for our personal 
ddectalion. There is In them the greatness and wonder 
of Kariiuk ; and until the modern necessity of an 
asthetic is nhsolclt, the real aonrt e of Gothic achieve¬ 
ment will never be understood. Gothic is not an Art. 
This was the mistake the Romantic Reviva] made. 
Gothic was the credtion of men who did not hesitate 
to hum the priceless marhles of the pagans for lime, 
and xvho wimld wiihuut compunction destroy their 
own treasures of one generatiim To rebuild them in 
the next. Gothic is essentially a ritual. Like the 
Catholic Mass, Us every detail t ontains a meaning 
patent to the initiated ; it is a «iicred story panto- 
mirrucally presented for the editication of The faithful. 
" The fairy architecture, the glory' of stained glass, 
the might of the bells, the sweet Incense, the organ 
musk, and the splendoatof the altars and vestments, 
all coiitrihutcd to the most marvenouB of dramas— 

mediiEVul worship."! 

* E. S. Prinr and A. Gardner, Figurg^SiJilptUFt 

I IT Eivtand . 

T W, R. Lclhaby. ArchitiCtnrf, pr zia. 
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V. 

CONCLL^StOf;. 

'Eht whole problem rcaolves itself, aa Ls iisLial in 
such discussions, into the everlasting antithesis of the 
Idea and its Expression — or, in the approved nomen^ 
ciature of sstheticians^ of eantem and form. In a 
true work of art. content and fonn are so completely 
tuerged that an attempt to differentiate them by 
analysis in effect destroys both. Whence ^>ossibly the 
only definition of Art is the Measure of Success of this 
luergin^, rhe pfeci^.iori with which an image ia 
expressed. The liitTerentiatton of content and form 
is ulnoiately a misuse of the natiirully objective and 
analytic tendencies of our reastios, and the cfiief vuluc 
Ilf the Croteau philusuphy fs to have proved this for 
Hut art must liave an inspiration, and the course 
of centuries according to our evidence has ehungcil 
the centre of artistic inspiration from content to form 
and given ns sithetic conceptions which once did nut 
exist. Tht extreme modern vitiv advances su far 
us to declare chat the content of a work of art has no 
real importance •, sculpture and painting are to consist 
of pure design, a system of pattems, wEich ultimately 
should be equally expressive upside down ; their last 
and most depraved function is representation ^ they 
are degraded if catalogued with titles, After the 
law and principle of music, which pure and non- 
rcprcsentatiotiaj,the arts munt strive, and, says Walter 
Pater, “ one of the chief fiinciiuns of aesthetic criticisn>, 
dealing with the ptoducis of art, new or old, is to 
estimate the degree in which each of those products 
apprnacheif, in this sense^ to musical Compare 

this passage ivith one of Aristotle’s on music, previouely 
tpioted. Vet by a strange irony the extrcinisl of 
modem times idolises more and more the primitive 
and archaic, whose abscucc of pure design and paitent 
Wt have been at some pains to prove. 

Art to the ancients w^as Lifc,^ and all that Ufc can 
mean, Worhi; of art were not beautiful in tihcniseivcs ; 
they were beautiful if they represented beautiful 
things. Beauty of form, was the accidental and 
unconscious accompanitnent of artistic creation. It 
was**what tht Gree^wutjJd call ^ciri^iyi N^Titif 
words hard tu traitsLate, Bumething between a by¬ 
product and a supcri'ening perfection, s thing like ■ 
as .Aristotle for once beautifully say* of pleasure ■ 
' the bloom of youth to a healthy young body.' ”f Jn 
this Essay we have endeavoured to examine what 
JtistilicatiDn we have historically for the persistent 
belief that beauty can rcBidc in a design^ in a pariiculnr 
fold of drapery, the jtosc of a limb^ the outline of a 
moulding or the juxtaposition of colours, instead of 
that beauty resides in the object itself for what it 
represents or fulfils—bow' far it were better to study 

* Walter Pm cr, Thf Henaissojitt, The SfhflM Oiorsioise. 

t Jane llmriKiii, Aijaaii Art and RitMtaL 


a cathedral as a place of worship O't as * lofty Eling 
nave, itnd a crucifix as Christ on the Cross^ with all 
that that can mean to a devout heart, or as the embodi'- 
ment of certiiin rhythms, proportions and conforma¬ 
tions of mass. 

Art evidently is a value which is assumed by objects 
w^hosc original purpose has been outgrown and for¬ 
gotten. Nature becomes beautiful when the: animism 
of primitive belief disappears, 'I'a-day wc glorify 
the sunset a^sthetiiially ; our fathers deified it and 
said their prayers to it. Likewise architecture, 
sculpture, and works of art generally become beautiful 
when they have lost relifrious prestige. In a more 
^invple case, such a thing as military ceremonial is 
aesthetic in so far as it is useless in the cLrcLimstaiices 
of war, which originally caused it to be. 

The problem of resivective gain and loss to us in 
the ffiftthetic revolution i« somewhat irrelevant to our 
argument. But the foltowing ohservatioiw may not l>e 
utitiecessary. 

Wc must 0X1 rue Ives be judges of the xalue of the 
aesthetic sensibility. If we have lost the faith—and, if 
you will, the Bupcrstiliorui—tif our fathers, our lives 
have been enriched with a substitute, to whose enjoy¬ 
ment our own intiiiuite experiences con bear witness. 
But the claim of the zstfietic sensibility to remain 
wdth us must be balanced with its modification of the 
unity and creative gifts of our aboriginal selves. We 
have found in recent centuries an inestimable treasure, 
but xve have apparently lost the power of replenishing 
It. We now labour after ; we restlessly aapire to 

char {liter and origifmlily. The rttediaevsl craftsman 
w'ould hitve told us ; " Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and these things shall be added unto you,** 
In consequence of our uppasition to the simple 
representative truth, which infuses ancient art, we 
wage :t constant BatlEe of Styles and Standards of 
Taste The history of French Impncssianism would 
have been unimaginable in the days when a picture 
of Athena was Athena, and Zeus was Zeus, ami nothing 
else. Moreover, by an insistence on design and form, 
OUT artists are in danger of speaking in a language not 
understood of the people, many of xviiom are primitivea 
still and to whom ultintately will be given the right 
of judgment, even tis they were in past ages of fertility 
and inspiration. The new esthetic has made art 
a luxury and the artist a parasite; he ignomjniously 
apologises for hia existence by expatiating on the 

Necessity of Art." 

'There is a subtle irony in the modern attitude. 
It judges ancient art by sstfictjc standards—and 
therefore by unintenrioned standards. Equally must 
its own txcclJenccs be unintentinned and unrecognised 
by its creators* Renaissance art tried to be Roman, 
but unwittingly produced a spirit of Jt* own, which, 
wc now recognise and extol. The Neo-Gothtc tried 
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to l)€ Gothic and failed. Vet we are finding thdr 
wnrL^ praiseworthy for other reasons than iheir Goihi- 
cism. Our most debased periods, perhaps, are entided 
to some r«pect. Even Chantrey and Gibson might 
have enviable qualiiio, if only It was the sincerity 
of their work and no more, Canova, Thorvaldsen, 
and Flaxmsn have genuine admirers, but not because 
they were imitators of the Greeks. Modern designers 
are fanatical students of the archaic. But their worl^ 
arc not the better for it. If their works have merit 
it is because ihev unconsciously bear the stamp of their 
makers’ personality and the age jn which they live. 
Incidentally our finest products to-day arc those that 
have not yt;t acquired the aristocratic status of Fine 
Art. There ia a progressive school of critics who find 
ffisthetic satiabetion in pure engineering structure, 
in motor-cars, aeroplane^, and the ordinary things 
Ilf life. Their view may or may not be right —but 
it is more nearly the view' of the ancients than any 
other. Is it that the arsthetic sensibility is a dangerous 
i Huai 031 ? Were it not far its power to-day this con- 
elusion would he pardonable. We are the heirs of the 
di]emnia,thai ao sann does a workman become conscious 
of art, so soon does his work cease to he artistic. 

If Art ia History's picture-book wherein we mayrtarf 
the life-history oY men, our modern atathetic chaos 
would be the avmptom of our modern spiritual and 
intellectual cha^. If buU there be with our arts— 
and many arc agreed that Ihey are not as resplendent as 
in the past—it is not in the loss of crafts, or ifl com¬ 


mercialism, w'hkh wc habitually estecraie. The fault 
is in ouraelvca. Wc have lost the primitive genius 
of olden time, and, study as we will, it shall not he 
reproduced by artists. ' A new cycle of culture, 
analogous to that which began its course in the first 
century of our era. in an aesthetic atmosphere we have 
seen to he similar to our owm* couldg^and maybe will, 
recreate vital artistic traditions, which shall have a 
meaning and an appeal to men. Perhaps the ^thctic 
sensibility, as the final vibration of fl moral n&ture, the 
old age of TETcrent memories, may yet be the promific of 
a resurrection. 

VVe have in the courBe of this Es^ay studied the 
primitives and the ancients. We have established 
the extent of their aesthetic consciouaness. We have 
indicated the purpose of their arts and the relation 
of their arts to life. We have established the complete 
revolution in the asthelic consciousness of modern 
times. The toncluflion is that Arc, far from being the 
eternal necessity and birThrtght of hiinuui nature, 
ifl new to human nature ; that to admire the art? of 
the post for their own sake rather than for their 
meanings has not the supp^J^t of History that It 
ia noijuet lo attribute to the ancients an jcsthetie which 
it U not iwsaiblc for them in have pijaseased : and 
finallv that if wc are to enre our artistic pessimism and 
again produce great architccls, sculptors and painters. 
Art itself will be less of an sspirorion, and Man once 
more will he considered worthy to be studied and 
represented. 
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ITS HISTCJRY AND DEVELOPMRXT. 

[.4 cQntritimon ssnf Aj Mr. D, G. Johnston, SeirHary of AVw Zeatand Institutt of Ardike^ts) 


T he settlement of the British race in New Zea¬ 
land, begun iQ earnest in the vear 1840+ covers 
little more than the span of a lifetime, but 
in that short space of time the Domtninn has evnlvcd 
from a few scattered whaling and missionary stutions. 
firstly as a Crown Colony^ then as a self-governing 
colony of several provincial counctls^ and finaJly as a 
setting self-governing Dominion of the British Empire 
with a papulaEoti cJiceeding one million. 

The early settler was coacemed only in pro¬ 
viding the most primitive dwellings and husine^ 
premises. But those early buUdingis, in all their 
rudeness, often possessed a charm, simplicity and aen.se 
of fitness which made them more to be desired than 
some later and more pretentious erections. They 
w^cre built iisitally of the material of the country and to 
fulfil the neetU of the people. The earliest ” Colonist a' 
Guides *' conlained simple plans of iwo-roomed 
houses^ and the military operations necessitated the 
provision of birracts and store huildings in addidon 
to the houses for offices and government officials* 
In these buildings hewn find sawn timber, clay and 
wattle and daub with thatched and shingle roofs were 
the materials frequently in use. There was hut little 
stone available^ but in certain parts that was used^and 
bricks for chimneys u^re soon manufactured. In 
some eases Nvooden buildings were shipped out in 
sections from England and erected. 

This period of primitive simplicity was foliowetl by 
attempts at more pretentious buildings of wood, fre¬ 
quently adorned evith fretwork^ on which the whole 
ingenuity of the carpenter was exercised to obtain 
an obtrusive complexity mtul splendour of effect. 
Much of this was due to the introduaimi of books of 
meretricions designs from Anierica. Most of the 
business premises, however, and some of the houses 
were designed with a degree of taste, fTcqueutly on 
classic lines, and were usually built of w'ood* Many 
of these were the w'orh of the cnrlier architects. 

With the rapid development of the Colony,following 
the period of the gold rushes, there came a demigod for 
improved buildings, and a certain LLtnitcd scope for 
architects* At fits!, members of the prolession pur¬ 
sued a purclv Indicldujl path, although the formation 
of various associations of oxchiiecta comntenced as 
early iia the year i8So, when an association was formed 
in Auckland ; hut a common ground of interest gradu¬ 
ally developed in the necesatty for standardising the 
conditions uf contract* This was the main purpose 
of a coofcrcnce culled in Wtllitigton in October 
when architects attended from Wellington, Auckland, 


Canterbury, Otago and rtouthJand, dH the important 
centres being thus represented. Mr. Wm* C, Chat- 
field, of W-el lington, who had been a vigiirous advocate 
of the organisation of the profession, was elected to 
the pfesiiiericy, and it is pleasing to record that the 
veteraa is -still an active member of the New Zeakcid 
Institute of Architects. 

It was eKplained by the chairman that the meeting 
was Called to Constitute a New Zeahmd Institute ot 
Architects* ao that the profession could he propcrly 
re presented when meeting the builders of the Dominion 
to discuss modified coeditions of contract. The pro¬ 
posal w^as Lrnanlmously adopted, and the Institute 
commenced its career with the following officeri 
Prcaident : Mr. Wm, C* Chatfield [Wellington] ; 
Vice-presidents t Messrs. E. Bartley (AucUand), 
S. Hurst Stager (Christchurch)* F. Penty (Wellington)* 
F. W. Petre (Dunedin)* and R. Marshall (Southland) : 
Hon. Secretary't Mr. VV^m* Crichton (Wellington ) i 
Hon. Treasurer t Mf. A. Atkinf! (Wellington); Alem- 
bers of Coimcil: Messrs, Thos* Mahoney (Auckland), 
Win. Turnbull (W^elHngton), J, CoHina (Christ^ 
church), J. L, Saltntmd (Dunedin), and Chas. H. 
Roberts (Southland). Kubscquently the representa¬ 
tives of the Institute met the builders at Tinaaru and 
conditions of contract were framed. There was a 
satisfactory adjustment at the time, purtlcularly from 
the point of view of the interests of the building ow ner, 
as represented by the architect* bat the iiucstlon uf 
conditions ^i^rsIstB to thie day and has been the sub¬ 
ject of very Strong contTovcT^ly at times. 

In iqoq the Institute rciuitvcd to publisJi a Journal, 
and this w^aa issued quarterly under the editorship of 
Mes^ni* R. F. Bacon, -A,R,LB*A., and C. F. 0 . Idvesay. 
It was subsequently found more dciTiable to issue an 
anntial volume of pmeeedingo, which was compiled 
by the secretary'* the late W'. Beauchamp Pklts* The 
literary side of the Institute's activities has since 
developed in a very satiEtuclury manner, a bi-monthly 
being published under the editorship of Mr. C. R. 
Ford for two issues, and then continued by Air. F, E. 
GreenJeh. A.R.T.B.A., who still retains the position. 
In -August 1912 the Insrituie was affiliated to the 
Royal Lnatituic of British Architects and thus became 
an " Allied Society." 

IVith the grow'ing importaiicc of the profession in a 
rapidly developing country, architects recognised that 
their organisation should posse.'ia some more definite 
standing than that provided by registration of the 
general character under the terms uf the Incorporated 
Societies .Act* The Gtivernnicnt was approached,with 
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a request that an Ant he passed conferring detinfte 
powers upon the New Zealand institute of Architects, 
A deputation interviewed the Hon, W. K. Massey 
(Prime Minister) with this object [□ Aupust 1913, 
It was introduced by the Hon. A. T.. Herdman, then 
a member of the Cabinet, and was supported by Mr, 
Alfred Atliins^ President of the Institute. The Pritne 
Minister was completely sympathetic w'ith the aims 
of the deputation and he mndertaok to bring in a 
measure as Suggested. 

On the circulation of the proposed Bill many objec¬ 
tions Were madCiptincipaEly on behalf of local bodies,, 
who considered that its pruvidons would render iheir 
engineers liable to prosecution if they designed any 
building, A separate association of architects in 
Wcllinj^on also submitted obJectiuiiG, and the CnunciJ 
of the Institute conferred with representatives ihia 
Association, 'rhe result was an agreement on the 
principles of the measure, and d decision to otnaE- 
ganrute the Archttects' AssoHciation with the New 
Zealand Institute. Thus the profession faced the 
position in tmited fashion. It was a wise move, for 
oppH;>sition to the proposed Bill was fairly c-istensive, 
owing to the great iuduence evercised in Parliament, 
not tirdy by tepresentatviee of local authorities but 
by the buildei^. The cry of " close corporation " rvas 
raised, but the answ er to this was that Farliamcni had 
already given statuiory recognition of a similar char¬ 
acter to the Medical .\ssociation, the Uental Asso¬ 
ciation, the Society of Accountants, the pharmacists 
and surveyors, while even the plumbers had been 
controlled under powers of j Statute. The Bill was 
in charge of the tlon. A, L. llcfdnian, whu proved 
himself an able advocate in face of strong opposition 
from some sccijona of Parliament, Important modi¬ 
fied tions were made in the measure, otherwise the 
strength of it,^ opponents would have been over- 
w'helming and the chance of etatuiory recognition 
would liuvc been lost. The concessions made under 
strong compulsion caused disappointment to the pro- 
fcssioji, and it is still one of the objectivea of the 
Institute that amendments fo strengthen some clauses 
of the Act should be secured. A weakness of the 
New Zealand Institute of Architects* Act, which was 
passed in November 1913, is that no penalty is pro¬ 
vided for a person who practises 33 an architect, 30 
long as he docs not represent himself to be a registered 
architect. The profession in New Zealand has only 
10 trust to the discrimination of the public,who should 
realise that all competent architects arc members of 
the New Zealand Institute. 

The chief value of the New Zealand Institute of 
ArchitcclsWct Kes in the control which it gives over 
the qualifications of those who wish to enter the pro¬ 
fession in New Zealand. Specific power is given in 
the statute for the Council of the Institute to make 


arrangerrsents with the New Zealand University for 
the conduct of examinations for The degree of Batchelor 
of Architecture, and it is also obEigatoty that j Com¬ 
mittee of Architectural Education be appointed an¬ 
nually to deal with the education of students in arclu-» 
lecture, and to conduct (by examiuers approved by 
the Council) such examiiiations as may he required 
by the regulations of the Institute. No person can 
noIV secure adnussion to the Institute unless he ha& 
qualified by examination, either of the N.Z. Institute 
or fif the R.LB.xA- In the latter connection it is 
interesting to note that a large number of New Zea- 
ianir^ practising architects have been trained In 
England or have visited England for the purpose of 
study iind quahtication. 

Fri>visiuii was made in the Act for the registration 
nf architects, the principal clause authorising the regis¬ 
tration of all those who had, for three years prior to 
the passing of the Act, heen bona fide engaged as 
principals in the practice of archjtecturcin New Zea¬ 
land, Power was also given to include, in due course, 
those who at the time of the parsing of the Act w’ere 
studying for the profession. The administration of 
this section was left to the discrelion of the Council 
of the New Zealand Institute. The fitisi annual 
report after the completion, of regiijUration tinder the 
.^ct showed that the roll comprised the following ;— 
Fellows, 135 ^ Assticrates, 179; totalling 33 5 members. 
The present position of the memhership is ns follow^:— 
Fellow#, 114; Aasodates, 2391: a total of 353 members. 

A tremendous amount of pioneer w<].rk has had tu 
be done to bring the Institute to its present con¬ 
dition of dhcicncy, and it is qLulc impossible adequately 
to recognise, within the space limits of one article, the 
great personal services rendered in this vi^ay. The 
late Mr. W. Beauchamp Platts, the first General 
Secretary, served the organisation with efficiency and 
enthusiasm for twelve years, until hia death, when h>s 
place w'ds taken by Mr, D, G, Johnston, The 
Honorary Secretaries of the Institute have heen 
Messrs. Wm, Crichton, R. F, Bacon, Alfred Atkins, 
and the present Hon, Secretary' is Mr, \V, Gray 
Young. 'I'hc successive Presidents have contributed 
their full quota to the work of organisation and develop¬ 
ment. Their names are as follows -1905-6, Wm, 
C. Chat field 1 190&-7, \Vm. C. Chat field ; 1907-8, 
F. \V. Fetre (deceased); tqcS-g, Thoina# Mahoney 
(deceased) ; 1908-TO, C. J. Mountfon (deceased) ; 

iqio-ii, C. J. Brodrick ; 1911-12, Alfred Atkins 
(deceased); 1912-13, ?. Y. Wales; 1913-1^, P. Y. 
Wales ; 1914-15, Wm. C. Chatheld ; 1915-16, W. A. 
Cumming ; 1916-17, W. A. P, Clarkson (deceased); 
1917-1S, C, A. Lawrence ; 1918-19, j. l.cuiis Salmond ; 
1919-20, J. Louis Salniond : 1920-21, C. Reginald 
Ford ; 1921-22, C. Reginald Ford ; 1922-23, Wm. 
Crichton ; 1923-24, W, M. Page. 
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The j^ovcrmng body nf the Inaiitutr is a CjniHi:ilT, 
to which delegates Fn^uii each diatrict arc elected 
annually by postiti vale of all members residei\t 
therein. The Council meets annually at each of the 
various centres in rotation^ At these gatherings the 
Ann ual Meeting of the retiring Council is held on the 
first day, and on the succeeding days the Annual 
General Meeting of the members nf the Instiiiitc 
and the First Meeting of the newly elected Council 
take place. The Council ia called together in the 
interval ai such times as occaaion may warrant, but 
the executive functions are mcanw'hite e^;erctaed by 
au Executive Committee, composed of the Wellington 
members of the Council meeting in the capitaL 

The detail work of the Institute is carried our hy 
(Uimerous standing committees, established to deal 
with the following :—Atchittcturnl Hduciition, Legis¬ 
lation, Finance* Practice and Discipline, Materials,, 
and from time to lime such Spedat Committees as 
are needful. 

In order ihat close touch may he kept with individual 
members, seven District Brandies are established 
with hnitiquarters in the chief centres. Each of these 
branches has its own local organisLitiori and can deal 
with matters affecting the purely local interests of ita 
Tivembenj, but is subordinate to the Council on matters 
of Dominion interest, to secure uniformity of policy. 

The Institute gradually developing its pow'ers. 
Its Scale of Charges is fairly generally accepted. It 
is now very frequently cunsultEd in ctmnectiou with 
Axchitcttoral Competitions and has in many instances 
secured (he acceptance of its Regulations for thejr 
proper conduct, and the non-recognition of ihesr has 
often had dire rcaultii. The Code of Ethics under 
its rcgulatiniis has assisted in establishing an improved 
tone in the general practice of the profession* 

Housing and 10wn planning have been prominent 
questinns and the Insiiiute took a leading part in a 
national confereme called by the Government of 
New Zealand a few years ago to consider various 
aspccta of towm planning, with a vic\y in UgisLtion* 
A measure, w^hich represented a fair compromiac 
between conflicting interests without Batrificing too 
much in the way of ideals, was prepared and intro¬ 
duced into Parliament, but there lisve always been 
other questions mote pressing for the ptfliticlans of the 
day, and, so far+iow n planning has not been the subject 
of a comprehensive measure, although a few useful 
provisioii& have been included in amendments of the 
Municipal Corporation Act. New Zealand, as a 
developing country, offers many evamplcin of the 
necessities for long vision in town planning and city 
planning* and it already provides much evidence of 
the waste and inconvenience due to failure of former 
civic admioisiratnrs to take thought of the future. 
Thus the field is wide open the town planner, and 


the New Zealand Institute of Architects is not neglect- 
ting its obligations in this respect. Town planning 
organisations, some years ago, showed considerable 
vigour, hut in the fjccof ofHcial indifference they have 
been discouraged out of existence* and the New 
Zealand Tnatitutc of Architects is one of the few 
|1odie^i which have of recent years kept the subject 
prominently before the community. Further steps 
arc now being taken in conjunction W'ith the Civil 
Engineering and Surveying Professions to obtain 
better recognition nf the needi> in this direction. 

The rnovemetu to Improve the status and training 
fif the student of architecture in New Zealand began 
in most centres and in the capital In 1909, when a 
Students'' AstKiciation was fertned, and competition^' 
were held* Somewhat later, students were accepted 
for regiatratitiii: afi sttidcnts of the Institute* Some 
of them arc now practising members of the Institute, 
The passing of the N.Z. Institute of Arcbitcciy' 
Act of 191 % involved, as prcvuously indicaicd* the 
fietttng up of a qualifying examination, for member¬ 
ship, and the first exaruination under the syllabus 
look place in itjifi. The Examinailons, however, 
did not come into general application immediately, 
as. nw'ing to the lack of facilities and loss of lime and 
study Through the war service of many students, it 
was deemed advisable to exempt same of the can¬ 
didates for a certain period, a concession involving an 
amendment of the .Act. The preliminary cxaininJ.tiosi 
was no! fully enforced until December iqzi* as 
many studentJ? who had commenced professinnal 
studies had not, during their schojil period, passed 
the Matriculation examination* the qualificaticin 
required in the way t^f general education. It was 
found that the ririginal syllabus was insufficiently 
detailed, and hardly of an adequate standard* there- 
fore an Jim ended HyDdhiis was submitted to the annual 
meeting of iqai. This approved* subject to the 
incorporation of several suggestions inade hy Mr, W. 
H. Gummer, in a paper on .Architectural Education, 
d'he syllabus was thus remodelled, and in lieu of the 
Intcrmediale an^l Final examinutions there were sub¬ 
stituted the First and Second professional and Final 
examinations* the fhree examinations permitting the 
student to mske a better distribution of his efforts. 
Mure draw'lngs and testimonies of studies w'ere 
required. Since the introduction of the new syllabus, 
rapid progress has been made, the standard of work 
has much improved, and the educational value of the 
tests has been clearly demoiiatrated. 

dYi provide greater faciltdes for these examinations^ 
the w'ork of the various indents* .Associations was 
co-ordinated under the guidance of a sub-committee 
appiiinted by the Institute Committee of Architec¬ 
tural Education, one of the features being a system of 
competitions, synchronised throughout the various 
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centres. There are active Students' Associations in 
Auckland, Hawke's Bay, Wellington, Canterburj* and 
Otago, and a great stimulus to the spread of architec¬ 
tural knowledge has been the result. Much, however, 
remains to be done to gain adequate facilities for 
complete and sound architectural training in New 
Zealand’s many scattered centres. 

The Institute now has under consideration the 
question of University Training, and a project is on 
fo«»t to establish a Chair of Architecture at one of the 
Colleges of the N.Z. Unl^'ersity, and to co-ordinate 
its examination system with that of the University-. 

The New Zealand architects and students have a 
fine record in connection with the European War. 
Reference to this subject at the Institute's annual 
meeting in 1917 showed that fifteen Fellows and fifty- 
seven .Associates had volunteered for active service, 
representing twcnt)'-two per cent, of all the member¬ 
ship, exclusive of many students, and that four had 
won military distinctions on active service. New 
Zealand's Roll of Honour of the Great War contains 
several names of Institute members. 

Reviews 

SHEFFIELD. A Civic Survey, and Suggestions 
toxcards a Development Plan. Report by Patrick 
Abercrombie, in coUabotation tcith R. H. Mattocks. 
[The University Press of LirrrfHtol, Ltd. Ilodder 
& Stoughton, Ltd., London. 1924.] 

THE DEESIDE REGIONAL PLANNING 
SCHEME. By Patrick Abercrombie, Sydney 
Kelly and Theodore Fyfe. [The University Press 
of Liverpool, Ltd. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 
London. 1923.] 

S'FRATFORD-UPON-AVON. Repiat on Future 
Development. By Patrick .Ibercrombie ami Las- 
celles .Abercrombie. [The University Press oj 
Liverpool, Ltd. Hodder Sf Stoughton, Ltd., 
London. 1923.] 

All Town Planners owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie and his collaborators 
for the sterling work they have done in the preparation 
of regional reports. First we had that on Doncaster, 
which set up a standard difficult to improve on, and 
now we have to notice three more, each in its way no 
less informing, and invaluable to those on whont will 
devolve the duty of guiding the future destinies of 
these area.s. 

The three reports before us differ greatly in char¬ 
acter, one dcaUng with a great manufacturing town, 
the next with nearly half a county, mainly agricultural 
in character, but with definite industrial possibilities, 
and the third with a small country town unique in its 
importance as a place of pilgrimage to all people of our 
race and language. 


Needless to say, the approach in each case is on 
different lines, and herein lies the interest of being able 
to comf^rc the three. Those on Sheifield and Decside 
open with an historical outline, without which the key 
to much that follows would be lacking, but in the case 
of Stratford-on-Avon the past so dominates the 
present that no specific study on these lines is needed, 
and the main substance of the report is devoted to the 
preservation of the town as an illustration of how it can 
maintain its characteristic quality without proving to the 
disadvantage of its inhabitants, who have, after all, to 
carry on thdr w-ork and gain a living not solely by sup¬ 
plying the wants of those who come to do homage to 
Shakespeare. The exposition of this view by Professor 
.Abercrombie and his gifted brother steers a most 
judicious course between the extremes that might be 
credited to the archaeologist and the rationalist, and 
reconciles most skilfully the valid claims of both. 
They deprecate any attempt at putting back the clock 
and reproducing seventeenth-century Stratford, while 
iheyaremost iiisistent that nothingshouldbc intri^uced 
that might conflict with the amenity and harmony that 
still, in the main, characterise the town and its sur¬ 
roundings. Every’ factor that may be employed in 
preserving these is carefully noted, and we have only 
been able to find one instance where it may be sug¬ 
gested that they might have carried their programme a 
little further. The present town lies within lines 
already defined of the river on the East, the canal on 
the North, and the railway on the West and South. 
Might it not be advantageous to form somewhere near 
these boundaries an encircling tree-planted promenade 
of modest dimensions so as to mark off future c.\tcn- 
sions, more particularly those of an industrial char- 
aaer, for which an appropriate location is suggested 
towards the north-west } 

We must, however, leave this pleasant book with its 
attractive illustrations and turn to that embodying the 
comprehensi%'e studies of Sheffield, studies which have 
been carried further than any hitherto published in 
this form. 

This report deals in Part 1 with the survey of 
existing conditions, and in Part 11 with the proposals 
for future developments. Beginning with tojiographical 
studies and following up these vrith the story of the 
city’s establishment and growth as an industrial centre, 
the survey continues by examining in greater detail 
the reasons why it takes its present form. 

The position of the industrial quarters, the lines of 
communication, density of population, housing condi¬ 
tions, health and open spaces come in turn under 
review. The statistical diagrams, maps and views arc 
all remarkably good, though it was not practicable to 
include all that have been prepared; and at the end 
the author urges that these studies should be carried 
still further, feeling, as most must feel who have been 
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80 engaged, that the Civic Survey must be a continuous 
process, always Hnditig new aspects for investigation 
and revising those already dealt with in order to keep 
them up to date. 

Part 11 ,, giving the Development Plan, is even more 
illuminating as an exposition of methods and their 
graphic treatment. Opening with the zoning pro¬ 
posals, It devotes the succeeding chapters to Roads, 
Grouping of Population. Central Improvements and the 
Park System, following these with shorter chapters on 
Neighbourhood Centres and Satellite Suburbs, Sub¬ 
urban Growth, Intellectual and .A-iiistic Centres, Water 
Transport, Railways and the Town Planning Schemes. 
This bare recital will indicate the wide extent of the 
ground covered, but not the logical and concise 
manner in which the conclusions arrived at are set 
forth. 

The most cursory inspection of the report on Dee- 
side must convince us that in few’ districts could there 
be a greater need for a Regional Planning Scheme. 
Industries and housing arc both likely to expand their 
demands, while there are large agricultural interests to 
be studied also. 

Here wc have an area rich in coal and other minerals 
close to an cstuaiy' capable of being organised on an 
extensive scale, but neither of them exploited so far to 
a degree comparable with future possibilities. Docks, 
quays, road and roil arc all inadequate ; it is therefore 
of the highest importance that these should be con¬ 
sidered comprehensively, as otherwise haphazard 
developments would be inevitable. 

The mineral resources being the key to the position, 
these naturally take first place in this investigation, but 
not without co-ordination between the economic 
demands and those of health, amenity and the historic 
character of the district, leading up to an outline of the 
proposals for zoning. Next wc find the proposals for 
communications by road, rail and water, matters of 
especial importance in view of the undeveloped state 
of the area relatively to what may be anticipated. The 
road scheme looks admirable, but as regards the rail- 
>%'a)’s one gets the impression that the authors of the 
report tnight have done belter to prepare a coherent 
scheme of their own rather than to have limited them¬ 
selves to a review' of the proposals already pul forward, 
which seem to be in some degree alternative and 
competitive. 

The development of the estuary itself is mainly a 
matter of reclamation and dock schemes. The general 
principles arc indicated, but the details would obvi¬ 
ously demand further data than could be obtained for 
a report of this tentative nature. 

Finally, there arc some brief but illuminating 
studies on Chester, Hint and the other towns included 
in the region, glancing back at the past, and also 
indicating thdr i^unctional position in the programme 


sketched out. The whole, though necessarily an out¬ 
line to he filled in as time and activities dictate, sets out 
most admirably the main factors which should guide 
development, and is of great interest as illustrating 
the desirability of preparing regional schemes. 

H. V. I>A.NCIIESTHH [/'.]. 

EARLY ARCHITECTURE L\ WESTER.V ASIA. 

.-In Historical Outline by Edtcard Hell, M.A., 

F.S.A. Bell ^ Sons. 

The human-headed bulls from Sargon’s palace at 
Khorsabad, the winged lions from Nimrud, and the 
wonderful slabs representing the royal lion hunt 
from Nineveh will always have an attraction for 
\'isitors to the British Museum. It is now many 
years since Layard’s discoveries astonished the 
archscological world and RawUnson deciphered the 
cuneiform inscriptions. But such examples belong 
to the beginnings of modem civilisation and are 
practically contemporary with the first Greek 
Ol^'mpiad. Sayce added much to our knowledge in 
his Races of the Old Testament, published in 
1891. But recent exca%'ations and investigation tell 
us more. 'I'hc head of the Persian Gulf appears 
to have been Inhabited by Sumerians, claimed to be 
a non-Semitic people from the region of the Caspian 
Sea, their chief towm being Nippur, and they left 
their mark on all succeeding civilisations. There are 
examples of Sumerian sculpture that belong to the 
fourth millennium. Somewhere about this time a 
fusion is claimed to have taken place with the Semitic 
coirununities of .\kkad in the north, and a Semitic 
dynasty supvervened, connected with the legendary 
name of Sargon, about the year 2650 b.c. It was, 
however, of short duration, and the Sumerians 
regained their independence. 

The name of Gudea here makes itself prominent. 
Sculptural representations of this nilci exist, together 
with much information as to his doings recorded 
upon clay cylinders. He built a temple, in which 
the Hon and the bull arc noticeable features. From 
Lagash, his capital, prosperity passed upon his death 
to the city of Ur, which ultimately surrendered to its 
western neighbours, the Elamites, and tlicnccforth 
the Sumerian sovereignty ceased to exist. The years 
were now unex'entfiil until an invasion of Amorites from 
the desert established the kingdom of Babylon, which 
was to renuin representative of the East until the 
conquest of Cyrus, which brings us into classic times. 

It is now that the Hittites come upon the scene. 
They have been rendered familar by references in the 
Old Testament. Ezekiel tells us that the mother of 
Jerusalem was a Hittitc. Canaan, too, begat Zidon and 
Hcth (or the Hittites). They made a raid upon 
Babylon from their stronghold of Boghaz-Keui, soutli 
of the Black Sea, in the i8ih century B.C., and 
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exercised an increasing duminance^ not only in 
Babylonia, but throughout .\sia Yiiiior generally, 
'I'he Assyrian king Tigjath Pileser stayed their 
power (c. mo), and under further defeats by 
successive kings they disappear from histotyv 

But it is evident that their inviHsatiun affected 
architecture in no small degree. The Tcmains at 
Boghaa-Keui, which include the |iaJace of llattusil If 
(c, izjo B.C.), are of great interest. They built uf 
atone in contrast to the mutl brieh of the Euphiate-s 
Valley. The familiar lion guards the portals, the 
remains of which clearly indicate the egg-shaped 
arch a^i^ociated tsith Ctedphon. It has been sug- 
jgested that wooden columns formed part of the 
achente, and an Assyrian rict:ord exists acknowledging 
the sndeblctkies3 of their buildcT3 to Hittite enter- 
jjrise. The widely extended irdiuenre of this people 
appears In (he sculptured slabs from SingerlI, situated 
in the bend of coast between Andoch and Tarsus, 
attributed to the 15 th, century B,c, tlerc we have 
the same xivid treatment that Ls so attractive jn the 
hunting scenes from Nineveh, while their expresaion 
rests rather upon the im/L'crf of their conception than 
upon a conventianaj decorative display, ['he faceji 
are beardless, as in t^umerian sculpture. The figure 
of a warrior from the King^s Gate at Hogiiaz-Keui 
is a striking example of this freedom of mannerj and 
Buppfjrts the author^s suggestion that Greek aculpture 
tvas indebted to the expansion of ctvilisatjon through 
.'Vsia IVlinor ratlier than to Alinoan sources. 

Ethnography ts stiJ] a much debated science, 
langLiuge and types [wing so nfttu at variance. Tlte 
distinctions uf dolichriccphalic and hrachycephalic, 
BO much relied upon, are not universallly accepted as 
conclusive evidence of race. More attention is Iwing 
paid tr} facial rormation, and it may W’cll be that the 
Garden of Eden will again come into its own. 

-‘\s matters stand at present, however, this book 
represents a most readable summary of events and 
their influence upon architectural dev^dopment from 
the earliest times until the era of Persian supremacy. 

C. L Tmj [F.J. 

THE LAW RELATING TQ BUH.DfNG AND 
BUILDING CONTRACTS. By W. T. Cremrll. 
itf Inn and South Koiftm Cirrm'f, Burrislrr^ 

at-Luw. Ldcentiatt R.I.B.A., tir. fvOiuJon, (924. 
Prke 7J. bd. (Sir tsaae Pitman & Sam.) 

Mr, Cfeewcll is known as a writer i>n legal subjecia, 
and 10 the architectural profession particularly, by his 
articles in The. Iluildrr on the subject of building con¬ 
tracts. A book amplifying these articles is sure of a 
welcome by architects, probably because In these post¬ 
war days matters of contract seem to touch the archi¬ 
tectural profession more closely than they used to do. 
The same may be said of statutes relating to building 


and also of tbc subject of arbitration, and it is signifi¬ 
cant tluit. though these matters are subjects in examina¬ 
tion curricula, no great facilities are given in some of 
our schools for teaching them to the students. 

In tgi j, Master Ball, of the King's Bench Division, 
wrote a work on the Institute form of contract (pub¬ 
lished by The Local Gover/imeniyourmif) with suggested 
alterations and amendments to meet particular csistB, 
which WHS well received bath by architects and con¬ 
tractors, probably because it differentiated 50 well be¬ 
tween the lump sum as distinct from the quantity form 
of coniract and also gave a useful form of sub-contrwct. 

Tlie ad Vent uf the Ministry of Health burna of 
contract , though found extremely deficient in many 
cases, hae hod one great beneficial effect in making 
a]] interested parties realise that the Institute form, 
whatever its shartcomings may be, is to-day the must 
praelical and simple form for everyday purjioscs. 

The sphere of .Mr. Creswell's book is a limited one 
and is directed to the assistance of tbiKit who do not 
profess ii> be lawyers ; but il is exhaustively indexed 
that its sphere may liecotne wider than the author 
intends. 

Master Ball, in his work, presumes a certain know¬ 
ledge in his reader of the elements of a contract, and 
these may not be altogether simple. The work under 
review' has the advantage that nothing is presumed and 
the reader is taken pleasantly through introductory 
definitions which give a solid foundj(timi whereupon to 
build the mure complicated structure, the turrets and 
finials, as it were, of bne point;; of law or procedure. 

The position in contracts with corpmationa is fully 
dealt with and quotes the most recent decisions under 
the Public Health and Working Classes Acts. 

Probably (he tnosl interesting chapter is No. 10, 
which deals with penalties and liquidated damages, 
differenluvting hetw'cen the tw'o and ilhistrating the 
fine divi$icin fine which has to he^ ribserved. 

The Ivxjk is one which will be we]] receive J by all 
mreresieJ in building matters, and is so simply written 
that students will find ft a wieful i^ade merifm. 

W. E. Watson [/■.]. 


ARCHITECT'S* BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

SCireMit OF ISSORANCE, 

In view of the interest shown, by architects in the 
Scheme of fasurnnee, the Council of the Architects' 
Denev-olcnt Society have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance specialists. 

The Architects' Benevolent Society is now in a 
position to answer enquiries an eveiy class of insurance 
business, whctlier concerning existing or contemplated 
policies, and is ready to gjve considered advice on 
all such qucstioEis. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral 

EXPERT t: 0 -MMrTTEE’S FJNAL REKJRT 


T he ReprcaentHEivc Committee for the Prc*cn’ation 
of St, Faul'& Cathedral met on the ifiih Fehrujiiy ai 
Si. Paiirs and received the report of the e.’iptirt 
ndviAcra. 

The Hcati of St. Paul's presided. There were niso 
pre^eni Canon NcvihoTt, Cancm .-Meimnder, Canon Simp' 
Kon, the Archdeacon of LiOndDn, the Riiihnp of LonJoItT 
the Lord Mayo^^ the esrpren advisers (except Sir .^aton 
Webb^ who was prevented by illness from attending). Sir 
Charles \lorgan. rrpneiscniing the Institution uf Civil 
Engineer, Sir Lewis Dibdiii^ reptesenting the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Coniiiiissioners, Mr. C. Peach, represonting the 
Ruyal Inatitute of British Archiierta, jind i\lr, EL T, A. 
Dashwood, CThupief Clerk. 

'ITie AnJibiahop of Canrerhury was unable to attend 
through illness. 

It was propQ6e:d by the Dean, seconded hy the bishop of 
Ij-indon, unci agreed,, that the terms of reference of the 
Committee should be r— 

To consider the ttucstion of the right course to roHoiv 
in the works necessary for sccuritig the stubility of the 
Cathedml fabric, and tn aidminisier the hinds which 
have been, or may be^ collected for the purpose of thnsie 
works. 

Steps are being lakm to complete the ComiEitTPv hy 
co-opilng four rnen of public standing. 

Mr. fStshw-ood was appointed secretary to the Com- 

m It tee^ 

'iTiXT OF THE REPORT. 
t'>, Otiecn Anne's Cate, VVcsmiitutter, London, S.W. 

14 February' 

To ihe Very Keveretid the Dean and Chapter of St. 
PnuFs. 

St. pAtri.'ii CatiH£1iiial. 

Centlwnen,“-VcrtJi' Cotnmission. in punnumce of the 
reference to them in October tQ2t* lo examine tlw 
building affld to advise what methods should br adopted for 
its preservarion/^ now submit their report giving the result 
tif their invcatiijaiions into the condition of the Cathedral, 
tO|;.[ctheT with an account of (he observ'ations that have 
h^n made and rctummi for the conclusions amved at, und 
for the rccorTiincndiitian& made. 

Ychjt Commission held its first meeting on aS Octohet, 
1921, when it was unanitnoualy agr^d that the chair 
should be taken by Sit Aston Webb, K.C.V'.O,, PuR.A., 
F.R.I.H.A, About 50 meetings have been held, and 
individual members of the Ckmuuission haw, in additium, 
paid many visits to the CAihedral to inspect work in pro- 
giciss or to tender themselves familiar with ptartitiular 
aspect^ of the problem under revnew* 

Your Commission's inveatigoiions up to ibc pteseni 
have been mainly directed to the condition of the structure 
under luid composing the great dome. The surveyor to 
the fabrli:, Mr. Menfyn Macartney, F.R.LB.-'V., placed 
tx:fore the Commission, of which he Is a member, oil the 
avulahle data in the shape of drafwings and reports made 
in the past, which were carefully examined and perused. 
It then became clear to yotir Cammiision that there was 


on absence of precise data us to the conditicin of the dome 
atnicture, and also an absence of securate jei'ds mid 
measurements from which it would have been possible to 
OHCcitHin dchnircJy what movements, if any, had been 
taking plate in ilie structure. As a conseciucnce, a great 
deal of the valtiabk iitvcsriKH lions made by previous 
cummu^Eions emUd not be Utilized fully owing tn the lack 
of a reliable datum system for comparison. 

One exception to this wgj the installation of plugs 
Lnsetted, under ad vicc given prior to 19T4, at each side of 
cracks throughout the fabric of the CathcdToI. These 
plugs Were designed to carry' miemrneter gaugea from 
which vaiiuiinns in the cracks in three dimensiona could be 
ascertained. Observ'atione w'ith these gauges hiid been 
made and recorded hetwretm the years 1914 and 192a, 
though unfortunately not continuously. 

At an early :dBge of ymjrConirnissiqnV invest igaticFn!!( it 
was appiire-nt that there w'erc v'isual slgnB of damage in the 
masonry of the dome supports, in the buttresses and else¬ 
where, and that Eettlemcrit^ that had occurred during con- 
strutrtion haid been corrected by levelling up course ot 
mnscinry. They, therefor* ordered a rhornugb ciamina- 
tiun and surv^ey' of the doine attucturc to be made and 
recorded. This was dune ai the end of 1921 and during 
the fi t three' months of 1922. The i mmediate cnnclu aitni 
arrived at frorn thi; examinutmn whe lhal settlements of a 
regular and inregulur character had occuiTcd in the past, 
mainly ascribablc to compression nf the grnund, but there 
Was a cumplete aboertce of cv'iiieJice that arty settle¬ 
ments In the foundatioiiB were taking place, or in fact had 
taken place during recent y^ats, ITis conclusiDti ii 
formulated in your Carruniasian’s first interim report of 
June 1, 192Z. 

.Although no evidence of recent movement in the 
foundaticina cxiEted, it was felt that, if aeitlement 'was not 
taking pJitce, positive evidence to that efliect w'os esscntinl. 
VV'ith thin {ihjcct in view, and alsn to provide a reliable 
basis for comparative mesauntnients of other movements 
in the Cathedral, your CommIssion directed that a sytttem 
of reference points permanently embedded in ibc nia*onry 
of the Cathi^ral should be iriEtniled. whereby levelE and 
measurements could be observed by tneana of preciaion 
ingmiments and ncccrdvd for future comparisan. The 
instaHation of this system w'os effected during the latter 
half of 1922, and since then three complete scries of 
observations and measurements have l^en tttade at 
approximately six months' intervals. 

The ■nvestigBtions of your Cammission may be divided 
b^OBdly as follows : the integrity of the fniindarlom the 
movements of the dome structure * and the stresses iti the 
masonry of the dome and its supports, 

A portion of the preliminary examination ordered by 
your ComnuEsion W'o.? the taking of levels on various 
masotiTy courses at difFerent heights m the Cathedral— 
namely, on the impost in the crypt, the plinth of the 
church Door, the plinth of the malti comioc, the Attic 
comice itself, the benches in the whispering gaHery, and 
masonry beds in the intone gaUery and the lantern. These 
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levels showed that tbrrt is ■ departure from the hon^otiiaJ 
of these courses, imended to be boiJt horiiontally, which 
bccotties proyresaively lese from stagie to atajic until ac the 
laniem it is rregligible. Similar indicstions were found as 
the result of plumhinj^ rhe dome structure from the top of 
the Lmiem. 

The testimony of these obsert'aciuns, which irt your 
Commissinn^a judl^efii is imporisint, Li that the settle^ 
menl took place during the pmicrcss of the construction^ 
and was irregular, in consequenci: o/the lack of uniformity 
in the subauil Ijoth as regards its strata and its prcriciUii 
compresslDn. uitder old St^ Paul's;, 'l^s settlement pro¬ 
duct a tilt of the structure towanla the south-west, which 
became iitoric prooumiced as more and mon: weight wtis 
placed on the foundations. In addition to the evidence of 
the recti freation of levels mentioned in the previous para- 
IjTHph there ia further evidence, SUch as the insertion of 
compensating courses, that the cfFcct of this settlcmcni 
was corrected at the completion of each important stage 
in the cniusrrmsino’—ftuch as the main cornice, [he atone 
gaileiy, and the peiapets adjoining the external drum. In 
short, the greater part of the tUiing observable to-day 
occurred during QonHtruttion and was rectilJcd from Sttige 
TO stage ; the true meeaurc taf the subsidence and tilting 
that has taken place since the conipietinn of the building 
is the deviatiDn of the base and axis of the Lojitem fram the 
horisonta.1 luid the vcrtlca.1 mpiectivcly, nnd there is nu 
such deviation. 

For an accurate syatem of levelling it was necessary that 
a pemanent bench mark or reference point away from and 
uninfluenced by possible movemenis of the ground near 
the Cathedral nhould be available, and by the courtesy of 
the Post Office authorities tbi!; beneh mark has been 
established on a disused Cast-iron shefr pcnemiring into 
the Ijortdon day near the GeneraJ Post OSikic. About 
T50 guniiituil sockets, specially designi-d to take hardened 
aiee] plugs for supporting levelling aiuvT&, have been in¬ 
serted in appropriste pNoshjons in the maspnjy of the 
CuthciIrBl, By thip means direct camFrflrisoti is alw'ays 
possible between one scries of [cvclllngand another. 

Throughout the series of careful uliservatiorts taken 
during and 19^4 no relative sett lenient betW'ccn the 
]>ierfi and other portions of the Cathedral fabric have been 
obseo^d. It ccji, therefore, be stated with confidetice 
that no settlements of the foundi^tions arc taking pket at 
the preacni time. 

Your Cotnmlssjon recommend that this levelling and 
plumbing should be repeated, completely or partly aa 
circun'kst^cea may direct» at suitable intervala of time, so 
that the incept ion of any geuemT or relative seitletncnt of 
the fuundatians may detected aa soon a« possible. They 
arc of opinion that an appropriate time for the rwit com¬ 
plete ficrieg would be in the early spring of this year. Your 
Conimissltm further recommend that, an in the post, a 
very jealous eye should lie Jeept on all buildinjt nperatians 
in the vicinity^ of the Cathedtid, which might oltcr the con¬ 
dition of the subfioil, with disastrous results. 

TYic bbservuiions i>f the rniemmeter gauges recorded 
betw een the years 1914 and 192000 tbecracks in the dninis 
supporting the dome indicated that an otinual opening nod 
closing of the crsckn with 3 seaKonitl sequence, as weU as a 
slow" but definite steady increase in the width of each 


crack, was taking place. The opening and closing would 
Indic^ite retrpectively an annual contraction and expansion 
of the mosunry of tlie drums due to temptmtuTC charges 
and the increase a slow and progressive horkDOtal increase 
in circumfcrcTicc of the whole dome structure. 

Careful measurements of the diameters of the drums 
made in the spring of 1922 reveal a distortion of shape 
cotuitstent W'iih a Brndunl increase of circumference, and 
the shape of ihe structure ut the whwperiFig gallery level 
showed disrinct deviations from a true circle, with definite 
bulges over the north, south, eaet, and w'est great arches. 
Part of this deviation may be due to the effects of settle¬ 
ment during construction, but most of it, cspediilly the 
bulges over the arches^ js due to the cumulative effect of 
tempemture changes. Tlie tionh and south diameter was 
61 Inches greater than that from the east-north-east 10 
west-south-west, and it may be reasonably inferred from 
this and the genend shape of ihc w'hippcring gallery that 
the exporuvlon between the north and south has been 
greater than ihas between cast and west, the movement 
hav'ing hfcn towards the south. 

The levelling sockets, 24 in number, embedded iti the 
mi^nrv'- of the wltlspering gallery', also carry reference 
points, between w'hich precisino measurementa of rs 
liiiuneters ocrniis the inner drum hove been made by on 
Invar tape under constant ten.^ion. "ITiese measuteitientB 
cantirm the distortion of sJmpe previously noticed ; these 
12 diameters are prolonged at each end acrou the corridor 
surrounding the whispering gallery by measurementit be¬ 
tween reference plugs Lmbcdded in the masonry of the 
corridor. 

The precision measujements reveal that there is a 
pcricidic alteration In the length of the drum diameters, and 
the evidence is that tbc main lempiefaturc change i? an 
annual one, the Srtruc[ure tending to resume the same 
shape at the same time of the year. iTiere ia inaufhcieEii 
evidence as yet to ascribe a vaJut; to the comulative effector 
progressive increase. T'he dimensions of these movements 
are roughly as follows :—Alteration of diameterof vi'hifipcr- 
inj{ gallery', '005 ft. (say i-t 6 th in.) at a maxiniuin poini ; 
alteration in the distance across the tcirridoT bctw'een inner 
and outer druitis, 'oo* ft, (aay r-Soth in,J. 

In connection with the nchcme of meosLirements, 
eturnps for securing plumb witea have been embedded in 
the masatuy at the top of the cimr^ in the keystones of 
each of the four open great anebes, and in the main cornice 
at the top of each pier. Observations with the precis ion 
p]umb-bob suspended from these points have indiiiated 
the Ihllnwing tnovetnents —'‘I "he top of the cone moves 
backwards and forwards under temperature changeSn the 
range of movement being about "oj ft., or say | inch. 
The period seemg to be an annual ojie. The keystones of 
the great arches morV-e in sympathy with the .ilturaiiom in 
diiwneter of the whispering ^Icty', but nor to the same 
extent. The pierg have a slight annind oscillfltion, hut the 
movement is verj'small. 

As a reference basis for the linear meosurernenta end 
plumbing, gun-metal plugs have hern embedded in the 
ntusonty of the bastiurLfi at church flDOr lirvel, from which 
measurements are made by an Inv'or tape to the Intor- 
gectinn of two lines engraved rm the btosg plate at the 
centre of the churcJi ftoor. 
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The retcrtncr point? for lines r jneaaurcmcnt pnd the 
pJumb-wires have been cn'ordinqtcd with the ceittrt of the 
church flour by obiicrvtiLian with thcodoliteSp by which 
mean:^ not only ihe amounts^ but also the direction, of the 
differences found between senes of Dh-ierv^ations can be 
af4:eTtained and rccottled!. 

'I'n aLLtn up the results of the obsc rear iemg just dcBtiribed, 
the weight of evidence points to s periodic dlteration in 
the shape of the fabric, tiiidoubredly due to the effects nf 
tcmpcruturc dmoges, but it is difficnlt to form an accurate 
qLumiitiitive estimnte of thig uhcraiion, as its ningnitudc 
t& of the same under as that of the accuracy of the appar¬ 
atus cmplnycd. The periodic alteration in siiiape due to 
ternperamre changes is a natural one, and any atiempt to 
restrain it would cither he abortive, or. if parrially flUircess- 
ful in any part, tvould be liable to brinK dangerous stresses 
ufKm some other portion of the fabric. The is riuite 
different, hoiiwver, regards the cumulative eJTeci or 
progressive increase ; evidence c?:ists thui such on increaw 
rfl takiog pluce,^ ajid stejw should be taken to arrest it. 

Your ComTEiisfvinn , therefore, recommend that in order 
to elstnintHc or tniniiiiiae any prngiTessivc increase, sy stems 
□f metal hrjopicig, one encircling the inner drum und 
anuihet the peristyle ur outer dn.iTn, at a hour the whiupet- 
iiig gallery level aliuuld be provided, 

'rumitig now to the weight of the dome sirucfure as a 
whole, your Commisaiuti agree with and have adapted the 
calculations of Mr. J. D. Drowxr, Rji.l.tn^flde in January 
1914, and August 1921. 'rhe tntnl weight of the dcmie, 
itH drum and peristyle, the buttresses giimiunding it, the 
eight piers supfiuTting it, nnd the eight great arches, to¬ 
gether with [huie portiems of the ualli and vaults of the 
choir^ nave^ transepts, and aides earned by the piers and 
bastions, mflv hr gummiirised as follnwx l— 

Tons 

(rj 'rptfij fram top of cruas to top of keys of 
great arches - # . ■ - ■ ^3 

From top of keys of great arches to top of 
plinth, 4 feet 2 iTicheg above church floor level iS.i 16 

(zj Total from tup of cross to churdi floor plinth 51,214 
From cburih floor plinth to undemidc of 
foundations . ♦ ■. ■ * * ^ - ■ r&.ojb 

(j) Total weight upon earth ascribablc to the 
weight uf the dome and its suppoiha . - 

*rhc portion of the dome stFucturc above the attic 
eomicc consists as m its lower parr of tw'o eircuLir walls 
or drums resting on the piert and bastionH and the arcly^ 
between them. The jiincf wall is a truncBted. cone with 
a hatter of 1 in 12, an intemal diameter at the base of 
about 112 feet, and a total height of a little over 90 feet 
from the top 0/ the main srehes to the passage around the 
base of the dome. The top of this inner drum forms iht 
support of the interior dome and the brick cone w'hich 
oirrieB the lunteru and the outer dome. 'I*he outer drum 
is cylindrical, with an outride dimnetcr of ivearly 140 Feet, 
a height of about 39 feet to the Iwse of the peristyle 
eolumos, and an additional height to the top of the stone 
gallery parapet of about 54 feet. There ia a distance of a 
little over 6 feet betwceti the dnims or the level of the tups 
of the main arche5fan.il they are joioedi by 32 radial cross 


walla, which are continued outside the uuier drum in the 
form of buttresses. 

'rhere is little doubi that the weight of the drum com¬ 
prising the peristyle and that of the mner dnim with ity 
top burden act independently, 05* ow'ing to the cradu in 
the 32 radial walla beiw^een the tw'o drums, there is prac¬ 
tically no physical connection between them, 'J'he eracks 
in these radial walla appear to be due to cumulative tem¬ 
perature stycHsea rather than to ut]ci:iubJ settlement, as 
there ifi no Vertical displneemcijt relativety in these walls 
at their base. 

'I’he shattered condition of the masonry of some of the 
■^2 buttresses placed around the outer peripherj' of the 
peristyle has been noted in many' previous reports on the 
safer}' nf the L'nthcdral. These buttnKiws do not play an 
imporhtnt part in tronsmitting weight to the bastions, nnr, 
in your t^ommisnionv judgment, is il desiiahle tfiat they 
aHouIlJ . 

The combined load of the dome Htructum is carried hy 
the pivni jmd the bastiuiis. but the independttnee of actica 
abiit^e alluded to is responsible for a cenain concentration 
of loading on the inner drum. ‘The pmblrtn as to what in 
the disrrihtmnn of weight between the piers and basLions 
is one which, in the judgmtint of your fommissior, does 
not in the present condition ot the struemre admit of an 
accuvntc solution. The design is such that the greater 
parr of the weight of the dome atrueturc is earrifnl by the 
piers. 

huggt'stioTis have been made from time to time that 
more Weight should be spread over the lorgr area of 
iiiasonry composing tbe baatiotni, in the opintun of snur 
Commission, this tranaference of weight w^ould be uiide- 
Kirable. 'Fhe Cathedml is p,irrly founded upon ground 
i-TThutfil i d iiT i-d by Old iit- Paid'a ; the arnuum and extent of 
this conBobdation is a matter of conjecture. The evidence 
is that conridcnible settlement rook place during enn- 
atTiiction, but that a state of cquillbriutn has now been 
reached. Any considerable chartge m the disposition of 
loading would undoubtodly upset the balance and be 
productive of further scttlcmeni. 

With the rxceptlort of the radial walls between the Lnucr 
and outer drumSt whicli have already been mentioned, die 
masunry above the IcvtI of the keystones of the great 
arubes appears to be in eound condiriaD, and ihefc is every 
reason to suppose that the “ great chain round the ha$e 
of the cone is still eSidenlly fuEfiUing its task. 

A careful examination uvan made of the masonry com- 
postog the giTBl anches,. and on the whole it ig in good con¬ 
dition, such cracka and ffssures as were apparent berog 
recorded on drofwLngs left in the custody of the Surveyor 
to the Fabric. Fur reasons that will be given immniLately' 
your Commission, do not consider that these cracks 
jeopardise the integrity of the dome Etmeture. 

HcfcreJiae has been made to the concentration of loading 
Oil the inner drum, but your Commission hold the v^lcw 
that narural Lntemiil arch action in the lower port of the 
inner drum below the great wLndowg^ about 40 feel in 
depth hag the effect of transrittiiing the weight bumc by 
the piers directly to them without making great deinomls 
upon the ribs of the main arches themselves. 

In the judgment of your Commission, the horizontal 
plane of loading, that is the ruling one, and iheiefore moat 
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ncccsMJiT,'^ to cujTsltlcr, that paitsini^ througii ihc spnngtnff 
ol the miiin arches, ^statements hasc been put forwanj 
that the sitris an the mo^t hij;chly-1aaded porticHn of this 
plane is about 50 tnna to the square foot^ but with these 
-Stiiictnent^ your CommiassQTi do not in any w"ay agree^ as 
0uch a eondition of Eonding nitut assume chat the whoie of 
the w'cight of the uiner dome stjuctune, amounting ta about 
14.000 tons., is ctiniplctely carried on the front rtha of tht 
main ardies and transniiftt-d so 3 e]y by those ribs tn g vprv 
&rnall area at the inner ends of the tops pf the piers, 

rhe uafiUTTtption in the prcijeding paro^naph TTiakittS tie 
uilowance for the arching effect previously tnentiaikcd, nor 
tor any part of the weight of the inner structure uf the 
dome reaching behind the front ribs of the main arehes 
and being transniiiTcd to the bastions. An estirtuite qf the 
distriburion of the weight r4in only be a matter of opinion 
and judgineni, but it is ftoi over-statmg the caso to say 
that the stress intensity'of 50 tons per nquare foot alluded 
10 above is reduced to one-hfllf this sunouni, or less, if due 
allow-imue be made for the increased area of the pier at the 
mhnp plane which wnutd be bnnught into action in conK- 
qucticc of thf above considerations. 

It is to be noted that simiplc N inch cuhes of Portland 
stone from ihe Carhedrai tested nr the Xationol Physical 
Labamtory', did not emch until uubjected in a load of 400 
tons per square foot, and crushed under luads of from 
4 JO to 490 tons per square foot. 

A tiareful extunmatiun was made of the cemdirinq of the 
masonry composing the eight mam piers supporting the 
drums and doniE. U'hesc piers consist of an outer skin of 
Ptirdond Stone ashlcj- set in lime mortar. The tnu hlar is 
worked in rnnformity with ihc architectural features of 
these piejrs, bur the hroadth on the bed varies conaidcrshly. 
The interior of the picni U uncoursed rubble rnasonry of 
many kinda of stone bedded in the wme kind of mortar. 
This raortar,. which for its effective setting requites to he 
ciqinpicd to the atmosphere, has not properly consoEidiited 
in the interior, owing doubtless to the fact that, the piera 
being of carLsidernblc thickness, the atmosphere has been 
ei:cluded from the interior by the hardening of the niurtur 
in the joints of the aafiLir cuaing. 

The ashtsr masonry is wurked ao as to show close joints 
an the face, \vhich in many instaiicea han resulted in the 
‘palling or flaking oE' the odge of the atqne, owing to a 
concentration of pressure at these places. At the Fevel of 
the church Hoar plinth the load of 51,31+ tons has been 
cBtiitiatcd by Mr. Drawer to he cjurii^ as to 37,934 tons bj' 
the etj^t picr^, and as 10 tj.a^q tons by the fnurbnstion*. 
Oil thiA assuniption the loading ot piers at thia plane is 
about 15 tons to a square foot averaged over their aics. 

In The crypt the load on each pier is greater, but the 
area tif the piera aho greater, and the incidence of the 
In^d more favourable. It in probable, therefore, that the 
niaximum inicnaity of stress at thia portion of the structure 
dots nnt reach so high a figure as at the church flour 
plinth. Under rhe footings the load on the cartli lias been 
cfllculiited by Ah. Drower tu be ju.it CFVer fnx^ tons per 
square foot under the piera. 

The main question during these neotsiiary inve^ttiga- 
tions, to which yaur Comittission haa given much amuouN 
consideration^ after ascertaining the actual facts os ciisting 
at present, is the siahUiiy of the ei|eht piers carrying the 


dome, and how far their structujrc, as previously described, 
is, or could be made, capable of rcsiGtmg the pressure to 
which they arc subjected. 

Schemes fur entirely rebuilding the piers have had mosE 
careful oongidcration, but lo n^luce the existing piers with 
others, wilhooi taking down the dome, would entail rnuis- 
ferring the load on lu temporary supports^ ThiH opera^ 
tion, in the npinion of your Commi.^-iion, would be 
artended by the verj' gmA'cat risk, and they have arrived at 
die dchnite conclusion that any attempt to rebuild the 
piers would inevitably affect the foutuJiirinnnfi, at presenr 
atabTr. and the resultN would be disastrous. 

The fact that no mov'emeiic haa been observed in recent 
vT^ars in the fourHlatJons led your Cummis^ion to make a 
large number of esperiments vrlth various forms of 
grouting with ,1 vdew' to aseertolning whether the pk-rs 
cTiidd be satisfactorily consolidated by this method, which 
is on '?nmewhat simiLir lines to that recommended by 
Sir Francis Fox some years ago. Bi-ginning ui the erypt, 
n number of hore-holiss were drilled through the pier, 
Irom these hore^holcs cores were remaved w'hich gave 
clear uifurmatior; as to the material of which rhe piers 
w'erc huilt and the extent of any cavities which e.viat, 

This investigation showed that the euiutruction of the 
piers in the crypt w^, on the whole, satisfactory'. After 
tliornugh washing out, these bore-hnics were groutrd by 
the cementation process, usi ng very dilute fpout. .4 a uhse- 
quent invesrigarion of the interior of the piera thnwed tha; 
the giToutmg had success fully filled the amall caviticE exist¬ 
ing. It Was, however, found that some of the face aiones 
had been embedded in plaster of Paris, and the wa.shing 
out under pressure had, unforainately, had u very' 
deleterioua effect on this plaster. Similar experiments 
were carried out in one of the piers above the church Moor, 
Here, also, many faice stcoiea are t>eddcd in plaster of I'aris, 
and it was therefore decided that the grouring must lie 
carried out with richer grout. A number of holes were 
drilled from each aide of the pier 10 within a ahort distanct: 
of the opposite side, ''l"hcse bort-holc.s w'cre bored in a 
systematic mimner, beginning at the buitom and about 
3 feet to 4 feet apart venically. 'I’hcae holes were grouted 
at V’arious prejkauricg up to 50 lb. fjer square inch, grouting 
being continued until no ffirther grout could be injected. 
'ITie grout often appeared from holes at a higher level than 
that at wliich the inject ion was taking place. A aubse- 
qucTTt opening out of parts of the face work ahuw'ed that 
thii grouting method had flleo been successful in filling 
the cavities and bindij:ig together the uitertm] aggregate. 
This is the method which your Commission reepjninend 
should he carried out throughout the piers, with the addi- 
rion that suitable reinforcing bars should be introduced 
into the bcre^holcd before grouting is complete. .After 
this has been dtiiic any shattered or defective face stones 
can be removTcd without danger and replaced bv stones of 
suitable depth. 

'JTie possible effect of vibration han been investigated 
by the .Vutifino] Physitod l.B4boraEory and subsequently 
corLfirmed hy Mr* Mallock, and the conclusion arrived at 
15 that no deleterious effect is taking place from this cause. 
Your ComniisGloii^s reeommendatiojfis may therefore be 
summarised as Follows ;— 

fiV To cDnsolidate the piers by grouting through bom- 
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holes on aimilar linc$ to the rncthod adopted on the 
Narth-caat tranaepi pier iilreddy refemd to. by 
strEn^heomj;' ihc pier temponuify with steel and tlniber 
c^ing during tlic pmccas. Bind by reinforcing the piers 
with metal rods embedded in the bOirc-hnlc?i, to be 
lollmved hy rcpiapcmcnt of any defecth'e ashlar. 

(2^ To endreJe tJic drtitna qf the 4 omp With metal hooping 
to check any possible cumulauve incrraisc' in tircum- 
ferente of this fabric. 

To repeat ai, say, siK^niomhly intervals the series of 
lev elling observ'atians and the plumhing and other 
measurements described in the report and far which 
special inatnimcnt-s have been provided, 
l+j To guard, against danger aenniing from building 
OF>cra[ions in the immediate viemity and tielow the 
level nf the foundations of the Cathvdnl. 

Your Comrnift.sion arc of opinion that* if the vi'ork 
advised by dtein L& carried out^ the picra will lie brought 
into a condition at least as good as at their uriiiiiial con¬ 
st rue [ ion. ^I'hey do tint believe that n complete rcccun" 
struct inn of the piers and their faundaLianii. is advisable 
Or nt?ccssari', and they wish definitely to disassociate 
thetTJJiefveH fi mu any prOposials of thici nflturc. 

\Vc arct I^entlcnlen^ ^'ours iaithfully, 

Astotn Webo. 

Baiiil Mott. 

E. C. TftteSf.H. 

tl. W. lIuMPHHHVd. 

MeHVVN E. MALWHTNtV 


Mr. William Dunn having found it rtcccssary to 
resign hia apptuntment as the rcprtscnlalivc of fhc 
Itnya] Institute of British .■Ytchitccts on the Committee 
now hejns! formed by tjie Dean and Chapter of St, 
Patirs in L-onneefion with the administration of the 
funds recently subscribed by the public for the prcscr- 
vatttm of the CathedraJ, Captain C. Stanley Peach, 
F-RJ.B.A.h has been appointed in his place. 


ST* PAULAS CAIT^IEDRAL PRESERVATION 
FUND. 

Since the publication of the Pre^^ident's letter in the 
JouHNAi. of January (see p. 123) pointiitg uuc chat 
the profits from the sale of The Sir Cftrist!}pk^T Wrftt 
.\tf'mf?r{at FoZuflw ; 1723-1^^3 art to be devoted to the St. 
Paul's Preservation Fund* the stun of £37 165* has been 
handed to the fund, and the naxnea of tbe individua! 
aubscribera have been aclmawledged in Thr Timfn for 
£2 aa. each. I’hc mtniea of the aubacribers w ill also lie 
published In the li.I.BA. Joltulkai.. 

price of the volume is £5 5*., and orders, enclosing 
reitilttancc, ihculd be sent to the Librarian* IVT.H.,'\., 
Conduit Street, London, TV. 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGCE. 

A new catalogue, brought up to date, of the Laart 
Libiairy has recently hetn compiled* and can be now 
obtained on applicatioo st the R.LB.A., price is. 6d., 
postage 3d, extra. 


British School at Rome 

REnRE\nrKT of the l>IKeCTOFt AND ASSE^STANT DlfiECtOH, 
ThOM.45 .Asiejv* D.LtTT., F.S.A. 

By the retirement of Dr. Thomas Ashby this summer 
from the BritiBh School at Home after some nineteen year* 
Ai its disilngulshed director a gup will be Jefr which will 
not cai^ily he filled. 

Dr* Ajshby'js unrivalled knowledge of Haman arclueology 
and topography lias with unvarying (feneroaity olwayn 
been at the disposal of all who have sought hi* help. 
Nothing is Loo much trouble—from looking up a mtin to 
taking one round the Palatine or supplying some recanditv 
piece of mfarmatjEpi—if l>r. Ashby can thereby be of any 
use to the serious student. 

Architects, especially when they visit Rome, will muss hut 
kiitdness* For mure than must amhtealogists Dr. Ashby 
understand* the close bond that exist* betwixn arckirolog^' 
and architecture* Too often there is a failure toreulii^e this 
ccmnection, vi‘liich neauUs on the one hand in the treatment 
of afchisology a* the study of isolated nemaio* of the past 
and On the other in the production of SO-Clllled restora¬ 
tions " which are tv it hoot any uuCid basis of fact. 

Dr. Ashby has tatight us to see the uselesoiicss of such 
work. While giving every encouragement and lissistancc 
to onj' aPempt at a. recunstruction seriously based on 
esistitig evidence, he unhesitatingly lays hes finger on 
intiEzcunacies and llsc* all the rcsomrees of his knowledge tjf 
the past to help us to moke a restoration os far as possible 
a true picture of the she or building restored. The 
limitation* impoised hy hiatorical fact are a salutary di*- 
ciplinc for the imaginatfoii of the urchitcct. and some studv 
of hiHtnry is, of course, c*a«ntial os a background to any 
real undetstandiitg of the buildings of the past. 

The British School ui Rome lia* been aingularJy for¬ 
tunate in having in Dr. Ashby a director who has made it 
his aim to *timuTatc artistic as well a* atclueologfcal 
interest. In thi* respect studenia uf the School in Rome 
have en.Joj.ed advantJtges not to be fcutid elsewhere. To 
watch over the work of students of five facultieK^archa:- 
ology* architecture, iculpture, painting and engraving— 
lOUSL always be a task requiring exceptional powers. To 
haii-e established the value of archieolDgical and hUton'cal 
scholarship in the minds of amiatii who often regard ihem- 
selv-es a*, completely emandpaled from the shackle* of 
tradition is an achievement to w'hich all must pay tribute. 

Not only students and members of the Institute* but 
many other urtiKt.* who have warked in Rome, have re- 
ccivxd from Dr. Ashby help and advice f^nr which they will 
always be grateful. 

The Royal Institute of BritiRh .Archllects did lhemselve?i 
the honour a ahon time ago of electing Dr. .Ashby to be 
an I Ion. jAssociacc—-a recognition not imly of hia eminence 
as ail archjcoiogisi:, but of his unfading interest in the 
Institu^ and our prafcaaiou* which must lung have been 
appmeioted hy man^' of our members. 

While we conook ourselves hy the thought that Dr. 
Ashby vrill ia all probability be more within reach of those 
who desire to profit hy his assistance, w£ shall all wish to 
record the debt whidi *rudcnts of architectum (and especi¬ 
ally myself) and architects owe to Dr, Ashby for the 
generou* help he has afforded us a* EHrcctor of the British 
Hchool at Rome. H. Chalton Biiapshaw [AJ] 

RatttE Sthoiar in Architectwr^ ^913. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME-^antd. 

Mkv. Arthuh STHo^c, LL.D,j 0 .Litt., F.S.A. 

It ii with the utmoEr rrgriT that thrwe who Imuw 
Mrs. Anhiif Strang will heiir of her impendinff rctinenitni 
from the Hritish Si^hrml at Rome, where she ha^ acted as 
AssUiant Director ainct 1907. 

h waa on my arrival in Romi:!, in Januati' jyT4^ as tiie 
first i>f the Rome scholars In Sculpture, that 1 met 
Airs. Strong for the first time, afid the impressions I then 
gained of her charm and personalEt>' recur npw most 
vividly to my mind. I rememhi-r the many interesting 
vians with ATre. SiroiiK, either to the Kannn Romsmum 
and the Palatine or to the Miucn delle Teitne in admire 
tliat wonderfuJ nuLfiilc throne of Venus—the LudoviHF 
Throne diacovcTed in i?iH7 — and talJt abnur its Bodton 
eounterparl. which is said to Jiave turned up in the hands 
of a Hn-TTian dealer many yeana later. There avhs at the 
lime a jrreat deal of enottm^ersy abnuf itR :iuThentloiy, 
It was diirinj:' these and slao during her lectures at 

[he Rriti'h School, iha.t I fearnedHomcthmgof hcrenthLia:’. 
aam for research and her sennitive and imaginative appte- 
ciflt ion of iculpTuTTP, 

A'lm. StTong’ii ncrivitiea and W'ririnps are well known ; 
her life-work has been dc.A^otcd almost entirely Co ihe 
critical study pf scidptutr, and I should like, ns a 
aculptnr^ to eiftircss my appreciation of her views. 
To me hiT great nchicA'-cmenr le iicr l>nqk nn Roman 
sculpture, published In icto^—nnw' out of print. She 
drala with thla vast subject, from the time of AuguEtua to 
Constantine, in an cnthirsiastic and cunvrncing nmnner, 
Avhich pve me a very dififerent outlook on a most con- 
tmveriial subject. jVT rs . Strong has said that the preju¬ 
dice against Raman art ag inferior still lives, and 1 nuun 
confess that in common witlh many aiudenta of my time 
my knowledge of the productiona of that periud win not 
only a little A’ague but almost oontemptuous ; W’e regarded 
them as merely colourletm imitations of Greek work made 
by Roman craftsmen for the Roman market. In many 
instances this w^as undoubtedly the case, but after reading 
Mrs, Strong's very definite views un thr subject cine in 
compelled to admit that Roman art had developed pri¬ 
marily frtHna the primitive Latin and Ecrusqori dements, 
and, although infiuenoed very larjgcly by the Greeks it 
formed a vitaJ and original mnioiial art, This Etmacan 
clement is very'necessary m grasp, because^ though edipsed 
by the Greek long before the Augustan period, it yet 
never entirely died out. It had really coalesced with 
native tendencies and wtui thus among the agencies which 
helpccl to cteaic a Roman impcrml atyJc out of imported 
Greek art,*^ 

'Fhe outbreak of war put a siop to my own Btudies in 
Rome, and since then it is oiily on the rare pccasiona when 
Mrs. Strong has been in London tbnt I have had the 
pleasure of meeting her. I know how' wide are her 
interests in sculpture, mugiug from Grreh and Roman, 
the Italian Renaissance, Bernini and Rodin, to the 
youngest school of all, the studt'nla at Rome; and I 
should like to hear some day her considervd opinion on 
our nwn BnfJsh iculpruru which U now developing and 
changing so mpidly. 

Her wa^a, uttered nnw nearly twenty years ngo* arc 
prophetic in their applicatinn to the rrend of present-day 
»culpmrc. " Modem pturTniimre has auflered from 
dfxrtrrnes of illusionism andi h wessinnism pushed beyond 


the limits of reasonableness, hur the feeling for moss— 
the rc-asscTtiori 0/ the material apparent in the works of 
certain great modern scnilpturs , , . induces the hope 
that the art of sculpture may recapture the most precious 
of it* characteriitict W'hhout parsing again ilirougb the 
firdeaJ of a 'Dark Age/ In the light of science and W'jib 
knowledge hM a guidk?, art may kam to hold its inter- 
nii^iate conquests while maJting dplfberate return to 
principles and doctrines which lie at the very toot of 
sculprureaque cip ness ion." 

QlTJlOlT LilDWAiiD, 

Rotnf Schfilisr tit Sculptfire. I'yij. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

On rhursday, lu Fehruory, a Conference took place Lit 
the Royal Insiitinc of British .Architects which tvto 
attended by TepreseniativTcs of the H.LR.A.^ the Town 
PLitinjng Institute, the Londou Society, the Society for 
the Protection of Ajicienr Buildings, and due Architecture 
Club. Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon, Seerrtarv R.I.H..A.. 
presided.. 

Tlie re^^xirt of the Special Bridges Coniciiittce of the 
Lorulon Gounty Cctuntiil wais discussed, and the fu1 lowing 
resolution waa passed unanimousEy :— 

“ Tliia Conference ts nut Fstished that Waterloo 
Bridge IE worn out and should be destroyed. It, 
dicrefore, rccommcndA ihiit the question shouliJ he 
referred to an independent cipcrt Committee to 
detemune (after hearing evidence and taking such 
advice as may require) whet bet the Bridge can 
be underpinned and made STrong enough for modern 
traffic for many yifors tn come. In the event uf such 
independeni expert Committee reporting that under¬ 
pinning is practicable, this Ccmfcrence Is of opinion 
that the underpinning should be proceeded with and 
provition for the increiiEmg cross-river rniffic made 
elsewhere, as would have been done if the sinking 
of one of the piers of Waterloo Bridge had npt oc- 
cutTed."^' 

It waa decided to request the London County Council 
to receive a deputation from the bodies named above 
at their meeting on Tuesday, 24 February. 


2 MR. ROxNALD P, JONES IF.]. 

A prospective addition to the architect member^ of 
the Luiidon County Council is Mr. Ronald P. Jones [F ], 
who has been selected the ProgresaiiiTc candidate for 
South-West Bethnal Green in succession to the Late 
Mr, Stewart Headlam, The tw'o other architect membe rs 
are Afr. Andrew T. Taylur, vvho has long retired frum 
practice^ and Mnjor Harry Barne!i CVTce-Pregident, 
R-LB.A.i, who is an Aldemian, L.C.C. Mr. Jones has 
for twenty years been actively engaged in social work in 
llcthiml Green ; in 1914 he designed, built and presented 
for all lime '* MansFord House,** Birchington, as a seaside 
holiday and convalescent home for Bethnal Green people. 
A gn^uate of f>aford„ xMr. Jonirs recciv'ed his archilecturaf 
trainmg at Liverpool UnivccBitj'; he was for a time 
assiaiaiTt lecturer on ardiitectiire at King's College, and 
is a member of the Art Workena* Guikl, the Soefety of 
Hellenic Studies, etc. Air. Jones has frequently con- 
mbuicd to the RJ.flA. The Election will 

take place on 5 Alareh. 
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The Prizes Conference 


RKFEfifiKCE TD THE PllJZES COMMITTEE FHOM THE CoN- 
FF-RHNt.'E. 

To consider and report m the Prizea Conference on 
Wednesday^ 19 November, upon lLe cc-ordination of 
the Prizes of the British School at Rennet the Royal Inati^ 
tute of British Axchiiecui and. the Society of Architects 
with special reference to the fulloti'in^ points z — 

[ij The establishment of some *ihente of pratfreBsion 
from the smulier to the loi^r Prizes^ 

[3] The question of seirinjit ^ niiojmum standard of 
education to he required of candidates fur ailmiBaion 
to the competitions, I’he Conference is of the view 
that this ii a better btah than an arrang^ement of 
ntaxJmum age limits. 

[3] Methods of setting subjects and awarding Prizes. 

[4] Overlapping of Prisesr 

[5] Excessive number of E^rtzes. 

Report. 

The Comniittcc appointed by the Conference on Prizta 
have carefully CDnaidcTed the icfcncntae to them from the 
Conference on the co-ordinaclon of Prizes and the estab^ 
lishment of some scheme of progression from the smaller 
to the laiger Prize*. 

The Committee realise that the Prizes given within and 
by the schools do not come within the scope of this refer¬ 
ence, and they have accordingly only dealt directly with 
the open Prizes given by — 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British SehuoL at 
Rome, 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 

The Socieiy of Archit ects, 

The Committee contained representatives of each of 
these bodies, and the suggestions embodied in this report 
were agreed to unaniinously as a basis Lipoii which some 
such Scheme as the Conference desires could be broughi 
uitu being without unduly disturbing the existing arrange¬ 
ments. 

At present there ja no doubt that there are many 
^omalies such as the age Limit for the Rome ^holarship 
in Architecture [the most important sttidents’^ Prbsc] 
which is hied at 27, while the limit for the Soane MednliLun 
is fixed at 30. In some Prizes a declaration is demanded 
that the wort eubmltted U the student *s own [ to others 
no 4 uch declaraPon is required. The work attached lo 
some jg out of all proportion to that attached to others of 
equal v'aluc. The values also have not in all corses bc^ 
raised to meet the needs of post-war ciq^cnses. That 
most of these anomalies can be swept away by cc-operat ion 
between the bodies concerned the Committee have little 
doubt. 

The Comnuttcc recommend that the Prizes under- 
mentioned be roughly divided into two groups :— 
t. SiudentB* Pr^es^ 

Z. Post-graduate Prizes and Burssrie*. 

Students' E^hj'£es. 

A* regards the Students' Prizes, it appear* to the Com¬ 
mittee that as the Rome Sehelsr^hip is unanimously 
admitted to be the senior Price offered to the Btudent in 
Design, the first step in co-ordination is to locate the 


other Design Priats as far as possible in that portion of 
mstu^nt'n career during which he may be cxp«3tcd to he 
working up for the Rome Scholarship, and that the same 
syatcm of Setting subjects and nmLing awnrds should be 
adopted for these as for the Rome SchoLitiihip, 

The Prizes w'hich appear to corac under this category 
arc : — 

U 'I'he Tite Prize. 

z. The Soane AledaJlian. 

The V ictory Scholarship, 

3- The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

The R.I.B.A. [Henry Jarvis] Studentship, {Sec 
diagram on p. 167), 

1 he second atep is to co-ordinate the age limits or ocher 
quolihcadons, and in this connection the Committee 
would like to see the age tirnir m the case of the Rome 
Scholarship [the regLiiatlons of which are outside the 
cuiiEtol of the R.I.B.A.] raised to 30, and in the case of 
the other Prizes removed altogether and mlniinuin attin- 
dardsof education subschuted, i.e., the Final ExaminaSun 
of the R.I,B.A. nr its equivalent, or a certificate from a 
re 3 pon.^ible architccl to the effect that the candidate is 
up to the required standard, for the Soane MedatUon and 
the Victory' Schnlarahip; and the InteTmcdiate Exanii- 
nution or Its equivalent, or a certificate from a rcapongible 
architHit^ to the effect that The candidate ts up lo the 
required standard, for the Tiie PHze, which is a Prise 
offered for the study of a particular phaae of atchhccUirol 
design. 

For all these Prizes a declarutlon identical with that in 
force for the Rome Scholarihip should be insisted upon, 
i,e., that the work ia the student's own. 

'The Work for these Piiaes should be done at a time of 
the year leaat calculated to interfere with school work. 
I’hc exact period should be settled in consultafiou with 
the echools. 

li KtJI pbrerviiti that if thtti- rrtain cfmfidtrationr 
apprftvfdt fheie Prizes TPifl bf brought mta i/irwl TEiniionship 
milk the. eojefr 0/ a student m the schools teitiumt fit an^-- 
i£k3>' prei^cnu'ng um-scfioot itudents from competing^ 

in order to cnauTc further co-ordimtion and progresaion 
from one to the other, the following detailed projrosaJs 
are offered by the Committee for consideration 1— 
Co-ardirmtinn. 

The cooditian* for the Rome SchotaiGihip in Archi¬ 
tecture should he followed for the other prizes generally, 
and the Soane Medallion, Vtctory Scholarship and Tite 
Prise should be judged by juries compused cf i — 

Two members of the B^rd of Architectural Education 
[not teachers], 

I'wti teachers [who may or may not be members of the 
Bojml], 

One member of the Council R.I.B-A. [not a member of 
the Board], 

The R-I.B-A. " critic ” [non-voting member], 

" Lages.^* 

""nw Committee rcccmunend that for the above com¬ 
petitions " loges " be arranged in l^ndon and in the 
provinces [where aeccaaary] under approv'ed authoritin. 
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Tftif Titc Priite. 

The Committee recommend thet the oompetitinn be 
open to candidates ’^ho have passed the R.J.B.A, Inter¬ 
mediate or equivident Examination p.e.^ candidiites m 
iheJr fourth year of study], or who produce certiheate? 
from responsible architects to the cflect that they are up 
to the required aiiintlarcl. The Prise to be of ^50 and 
aiA'arded annually instead of iCiop every other year as at 
present. 

The Committee recommend that there be a PreJiminary 
CornpctJiion and & Final Competition. 

That the Preliminary Competitiati ahid) consist of a 
12 hoitni' sketch design done " en loge/’ 

That the Pinal Competition shall consist of s 12 hours' 
sketch design done **' en logc," candidaica. to he aJlcivi.'^ed 
a further period in which to dniflh their drawingt. 

The Committee tecummeni that the Jury' for the *l’itc 
Priac be enipKJWcred to choose from the competiturii, 
students whose designs arc ffuffidcnily meritorious for the 
purpose of exempting them from some or all of the I’cs- 
timoriit^ of Study for the Final Examination. 

Thf Afrfktffiati tutd the Vieioty Sekoiarship [in 

alternate years]. 

The Committee recommend that the cnmpctitiori be 
open to candidates w^hn have pasacd the R.l-BA. Final 
or equivalent Exaniination or who produce cectiheates 
from respuriMible Arehitecia to the effect that they arc up 
to the required atnndsrd. 

It wiU be most dcsimhle to raise the V^ccorj’ Scholarship 
to the name value as the Soane if possible, so that thc.'tc 
Priiiea may be idi^niical, J.e.. £150 aiuiually*. 

The foilow'ing will lie pdrairteil direct to the Fittai 
Stage of the ctmipcdtion for the Sotme ATeilallim and 
the Stkalanfiip r— 

H ■ rhe winner of the ^Pitc Prijoe . 

[A] The winner of the Royal Academy Silver Medal. 

[c] The winner of the .Alexander ITiompson Tra- 
vrlling Studrntahip [Glusj^jow]. 

[d] "ITiiC winner of the RowGind Anderson Travelling 
Studentship (incQrporaii'On of Architects in Scot¬ 
land]. 

[e] The two candidates with the liighest marks In 
Design in the tw'o prevuma R.f.B.A, Pinal Exami¬ 
nation ss. 

[f] One student nominated by each SchooL of Archi¬ 
tecture recognised for exemption from the R.I.BA. 
Final Fsaminatinn, 

The Commiliee rectwtnmend iluit there be a Prelitninjiry 
Competition and a Finn! Competition. Thai the Prelimi¬ 
nary Cnmpctitiun shall ennaiut of a hours" sketch design 
doneen loge.'" 

Tluit the Final Competition shall consist of a 12 hours" 
sketch design done “ en luge,"" the cqndidstcs being al¬ 
lowed a further period In w^hich to finish their drawings. 

I’he Committee recommend that the Jury for the Sottoe 
Medallion and the Victory Scbolarship be empowered to 
choose from the competitor^ for those Prifies students 
whose designs are sufficiently meritorious for the purpciso 
of exempting them from some or all of the TeaiintCKnies 
of ^tudy for the Final Exiiminaiion. 


The ForriE i^ritoAirjAjp pi ArcMieeture and tfie RJ..B.Af 
[f/ewy Jiretni] Studenlshtp. 

It is recommended that the winners of the 
Medidiion and the Schalarthip should be aclniit ted 

direcl op urte occasion to the Final Stage of the Rome 
Scholarship competition within^ say, z years of passing 
through either of these Prisma. Students reccmmcndcd 
by the PrineipHl fmrn schools with A Hve ycftra" course 
should be exempted from submitting portfolios before 
taking the preliminar)' stage. 

SKETOrrXO and DnAwiNns PeUzis. 

EVei maximum age Iimil or minimum standard of edtieatton 
it laid daum for rAcjc Prjz«]. 

tt- £50-* RA^^.Measmed Drfmingi Priste : [.Awar¬ 
ded in alternate year?.]—['Po he remndcJicd nn the ILncs 
of the Pugin and mUed to the same X'iJue, but without the 
AlediLeval limitatioii, in order to encourage meosuied 
work throughout a student's career.] 

£ 75 '^ Fiigin StudenUhip : [Awiurdcd in alternate 
years.]—Sketchei and measured drawings of Mediffvol 
work only. 

PtKfT-GaAmjATE Prizes. 

The Ctimmittee recommend that the following should 
be regardi?d as posl-gniduotc Prir^cs and that none should 
t>e eligible lO Compete fof them Until they have pas^scd 
the R.I.B..A. Final or equivalent Examination standard 
or have produced certificates from responsible ArchftcctB 
to the eflcct that they arc up lu the required standard and 
reached the age of z:;tt that the further modification 
fluggesied in brackets in each cose should be made if 
pos-sible. 

I- £to^5'. The Gothein Bursary : [.Awarded in. alternate 
years.] "^For practising archiiectii for special study^ 
[Should be increased iu value owing to the increased cost 
of post-war travel.] 

jCiiyo, Alfred flussom TravrlUng Studentthip I —^First 
competition about to be held, 

j, £100. Oweriyones Studentship :-—[Candidates to be 
required to submit drawings showing their acquaintance 
with colour decoration, followed by a competition for 
approved candidates for an architectural design in to lour.] 

4. £50, Essay Prise. 

5. £50. Grisseil Gold Medal; —Construction as at 
present. 

6. £50. Henry Saxon Sued Prize 7 [Aw'nrdcd every 
third year.]—Study of bD.%pital plans aa at ptesefii, 

7. £50. Arthur Cates /Viie,—There has been no com¬ 
petition for to years. [This prize might be arnalganiiatcd 
with the Gedwin Bursary or used for u Town Planning 
Prize.] 

MAURICE E. WEBB, 

■ Prizes t 7 on/fTe>firf Committee. 

* 1 e b jiLtriided iKm the tut theSci Ftires s 1 l<>uld hr ckinB oS 
ut pmenE tluritia the &ElJtlctiLs' Career oad at m time 

wrhcli be i; teiliiy for travel. 

t X.fl.'—i and S woald ihra. betwoea thein prLivlde a. Pcila lor 
tlii-amrcd drai^hn: e 4 cti year. 
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PRIZES C(X\FERENCE^ontd. 
Diagram of the P^KipoiiALs Containi£D in the 

COMMnTEE'S RzPOKT. 

Ta iEiistriitf the laddi^r of the Prizet fat 

I School Prizes. i 


R.l.B.Ai IntcrmedEutc or Equivalent KKamination or 
Responstblr Arichjtect’'s Certifinale. 


Trtc Prize. 


R-LB-A, Final nr Equivalent Fxaniinatlon or Rcsponiibie 
.Architect's Certilicatc, 


So^uie \lcdalljun or V’lctory Scholarship 


Rcdiie Scholarship. R.LB.A. <Henry Jao'is’l 

Studentships 

Obituary 

Rs B, sMOFFAT [LrcentiiUf]. 
sMr, Moffat, wlio died on iq Jannar^', utis articled 
to CjiiTcellor and Hiili at Wirtchestpr. and Biib- 

sequently ’worked in the firm of Mtrssrfi, I'aikcr and 
Unwint ftrst at Buacton, and subsequently at BaldcN^t and 
Letchworlh, w'hcrr he helped in the development of the 
garden city^ Latterly tic whs in practice for himself at 
Bigglcs^vtidc., Bedfordsfure. During the curly port of 
the war he carricsl on rhe praLtice of \Ir, A, R. Ihiwlca;, 
at Folkestone. Ijjier he ser^'ed in the R.NAL.S, in the 
meteorological department and w;i3 entrusted with special 
investigation work. On returning to practice he was 
engaged upon a bousiixg (Hzheme at Folkestone. 

h W. DENNISOM [F.]* 

The death of Mr* John William Dennison, of Easl- 
boume, removes the oldest meinbet on the rolls of the 
Ro>'b 1 Institute of British xArchitecta* Mr* Deimiaon was 
elected an .Associate over to years ago and w'as pro¬ 
moted to the Fellowship 53 years ago. He retired from 
practice in 


Allied Societies 

SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF .ARCHITECTS* 
"THE ARCHITEC^rURF WE DESERVE.** 

By Halsey" Ricahdo [F,] 

{Preds of a lecture delivered at Cardiff on 5 FchrijBrjrT9a5.) 

The lecturer^ in the cour&e of an historical review of die 
European .Architecture of tliepidt, pointed out that it was 
only on occasions of emotional stress, that it rcnlly repre- 
Hcnted the impulse of the nation as fl w'holu* Except nt 
such periods a nation was content tn accept such structures 
ai the ruling claiises and the " inteliigent^la ** of the time 
pmvIdeJ. chicily for their own personal needs. He Rhowed 
that the dements of design hud passed from the authority 
of the HuUdg to the direction by individual srtfsts—that 
riew' matcriulH and new methods Tvere demanded : that the 
gradual invasion uf sclemific machm^ry tended tt> place 
craftHJTuinghip nn a different footing* llie constructional 
force tjf the pment day had tivo sides to it—the one con¬ 
cerned with the care, socially* of the w'hole population ; 
the other with the phy"sics and appearance of the buildings 
raised- For the AAtififaction of our nationaJ conscience* wc 
are determined that no one shall go unlettered, unhelped, 
unenmforted, an far as our schools* hcraphals and churches 
can tuioistef to the helpless. Our univeraities, puhlie 
libraries* schools* museums and picture galleries* Arc 
available to flll who desire to enjoy their benefits; and, in 
the days to come, uur successors wdll point to the buildinga 
we have raised to satisfy these nccd-s as the outsianding 
triumphs of our age. In this twentieth century* architects 
have to lake advantage of an age that is scientific and 
mechanical end that the best w'c can hope for, in the near 
future, is not now to return to ** human " ways ot build¬ 
ing, but to the recognition of stark science* with the know¬ 
ledge and availabilities that science provides for tof. 
scheme of production is chnnged ; Instead of man pm void¬ 
ing friim himself the necessary power to execute hia work* 
the power is brought to him from the power house. The 
individual ortizan Is now but an unit in the group for pm- 
iluctlon : tradition has to be most severely examined as to 
its ancestry* what were the then conditions that brought it 
i nto bci ng. We live in a country i n a n age tivat haa no parol - 
Id la the past. Never before hns the feeling of hucnanjty* 
our duty and cart fur hum in suffering been so recognised 
and attended to ; never he fore haa the hitherto dumb 
maas of toUtTH been given such a voice in the management 
of their wetfjire and in the Government of the State, 

The researches of science and the ptodigioua achiev'c- 
rtients of machinery have givirn the conatTuctora a power 
unmatched in the moat opulent period of Romm magnifi¬ 
cence—a power for relicv'lng drudgery, co-ordtnnLinE 
labotiT, carrying eongmicrion to n pitch of accuracy arid 
daring never ao much na even dreamt of before ; new' 
materials, new knowledge of the capabilities and the 
phyaics of old familiar niateriala, the tradition of the past 
trarigmuted into scientific observation imd reenrda of what 
IS pn^ibk and advisable as to their employrncnt and ci- 
tenslrm I these are the qualities that should appear in the 
archJtedurc of our rime if our arebitEctune is to be a 
living irt. They must represent the spirit* set forth the 
wealth of science and mechanical energy that is to our 
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hand, iJiia u spr\'irtiibic entity by the hcnt of the 

spirit cjf adventure ; and the tiutcome—in counje nf time 
—wjH he the architecture that wc deserve, 

NOJO HERN ARCH 1 TECTC 7 R.U. AftHOCIAI’JON, 
The Annual Dinxfr of the NoimiEiiN Ahciiitfc- 
TUHAL Association- vms held at NWcostle-npon-Tyne on 
the :13 rd JamiHTy-. 

Mr. W. T Jnnea, F.HJ.n.A., F.SA,. presided, jmd 
the^ ljucst of honour was Mr, J. A- Gatch, F.R.LB.A,, 
F.SA.. Preafdem of the Royalln.stiuite of British AdiL 

tceis, 


PatxriPAL ]ME\TREflS AKh 

\\ T. Jones, F,S.A. Prcaident, Nurlhem Arrhiteeluial 
AMocMtioti I J, Alfred Gatch, F K lhA,; Councillor T, A. 
L^>w-e, Utputy Ijfiftl ^layor ; Otnan E| 1^1*^131111% Mastfl-T 0 / 
DurliflinC^afitir- Liciij.-C<ildM] G, Rc»avelL0.1I-E-^F.R J-B-A ^ 
ViL-e-Preflident, N'orlhpfn iVrchitectural AB&aciatioii ; Major 
Harry Bafnes, Vicr-Presiilpnt. R.I.BA,: Jqn AloeAiislef, 
Setretary of the Royal histitute nf British Architccta : J. T. 
Cackott Jp, [F.], Past Prcfiidcnc, NAA, j A, B. PIuuh 
J.F. [F,! Past President, NAA, ; Wm. Alilhum, 
O.B.L. [F.], Past Presidtnr, NAA,; R. Bums Dick 
[hj,. Past President, >4AA- C. S. ErrioRton IF.J, Past 
NAA, ; F. W, Weipfatman, Lieeritlite, R.IJIA, ; 
Geo. G* Gray [.J.], Hon, Secretary-, Nofthtm Azchileeturjlt 
Airtociatjfin ; Cnuncilltir Jamca T*unji, ChiLirmBn, Town Im* 
provements Committee J Major Robert Temper!ey, ChairmBn 
of the Council of the hfewcaidc-upon-Tj'tle Socrety ; Jame« 
Ptesident, Newcastle Centre Survrv'iors’^ Lkatitute ; 
^ Addison Smirh, F,S.I„ A,Jl,Sd.j President Northem 
Quantity Surveyora" Assodtttiun 3 Douctay G, Cochrano, 
Prraidert NmthiLmberlandt Durham and Tces-Sidc Building 
Association ; R^ S. Ahddletoii, Ptesidrot Sunderland 
l^w Society ; Henry- Bed, Inst. Biiildera,. President Xorthem 
Counties Federation of Building Trade Employcra ; A. M. 
Oliver, 0_B.£.t Town Clerk, Newcaitlc-upon Tvoe; \\\ J, 
Steele, D.S.O,^ A.M.lnst C.E., City Engineer ; ifr. H, Hope, 
SecretH^-, Northern Counties 0uildin,g ^Prude Enployefs j 
L A. E. Lofthnuae [F]; A. Harrison, Hun. Sccrctiiry-, 
Tees-Side Bran ch *VA_A*; Dr. Periry Corder ; Lieut.-CcJonel 
H- Cyril Millican ; Frank L, M<iore, M.B.; W. JeiuienE 
Hackett ; A. K. Tasker fF.] ; J. Wilson Havs [F.] 1 W 

^yd ; R.N.MacKcIlar [W.] ; W.Siockdale [.^.J; W . Ellison 
Fenwick t L^W. Taylor; F. M, Dryden, Licentiate R.tJSA,: 
S W. Mifhum< M e. M.] : R. Wylic [,d.] ; S. F. Bcatn^ 
T/i.J ; F, A. Child Jjl'd : G. Talbot Brown ^ W, Steel 
Hio^ttate R.I.BA.j T. Douglas Cavn; F. H. Chccklcy, 
Auiiu. Hon. Secretary-, N'A.A. 


Major Robert Tcmperlcy, chairmtiD of the Counciil of 
Newcflstle-upoitr-Tj-ne Society w-ho proposed the 
toaat The Rojui Institute of British Architectfj and 
Allied Societies," said moat of them were atutioLiii for a 
revolution w-ith regard to three-fourths of the areas in 
their industrial cities. That revolution could not take 
place without an allianoe berween the lay public and the 
architects. As Chairman of the Newcastle Society, he 
acioiowledged the Initial work of the ftecrttary„ Colnocl 
Mitchell, and the hclpfiit atipport of the architect, 

Mr, J. A, Gotch. responding on btduilf of the Knyal 
mBtituteofEririsfa Archi tecta, sal d that w-ith the enarmous 
increase in the number of architects there had heeti an 
incrcaBe in the quality of the work tkraughnut the tmintry. 
Np longer had they to look to London to supply architec¬ 
tural desigTts I and this had been brought home to tliEin 
by the roeritorious work frtjm the provinces to he geen at 
the great cachibition in Paris. 


T^c present priicsand scholarships of the Institute w-erc 
to he co-ordinated and a sort of ladder was to be formed 
so that there would be a crescendo series which would 
iTOtl from the more simple problems up to the blue riband 
uf the Institute, the Rome Prize. They hoped to fotm 
the foundatloni of inaintenimcc Fchoktahips, w hich wymld 
ena le sunbltioug and skilful lads of narrow means to he 
trained as Hrchiicct.1. 

Mr. r. R, Milbum [F,], past president of the N.AA., 
behalf of the allied societies. 

Miyor Harry.’ Ramea, F.S.l. (vice-president R.LB.A.V, 
the tonsr of " The Municipal Corpuradon^ of die 
rovincc, referred to Newcastle’s archi tcctuml tradi tiens. 
Helerruig to houauiig and new tj-pca that vi-cre beuig advo¬ 
cated, he said ihat then- n-as nothing equal tu brick and 
tile, pla-ster and slate. Whatever had been found, at its 
only something approaching the qualities of 
tn^c mate rials, it w-og] d be tn nst unfortun ate if munid- 
pahiies were led to something else. He hoped the New- 
^atJe t or^jHition nnd other corporations would at least 
oc ^ded by competent architectural advice in the marter, 
*0 that there would not apting up all kinds of bricks and 
renctg that w-ould reaiain as matters of regret. 

Responding to the mast, Councillor I*. .A. Lowe 
(Deputy Lord Mayor of NWcaatle), in the course of his 
pspeech, said 

I congider that the time has come that we mav aupral 
to you gentlemen to help us educate ihc public of this 
district towards cneating new municipal buildings. I 
cannot coi^civc any-other municipality carrying on under 
Such tetnhle conditions. It is a bad policy to avoid 
apenduig money with loss of efficiency." 

Otlier speakers were Lieuc.-Colonel Cm. RcaveU [F.} 

Clf the .Narthem Architectural Associatiop) 
and H^nry Bel], Associate of the Institute of Buildera 
Md iTEsidcnt of the Northern Counties^ Fedenition of 
Budding Trades Emp^toyers, who referred to the ca canny 
spint that had found itg way into the craftarmiri-ship o.f the 
"Hi J they could get bock to the honeaty that pre- 

vtulrd zo or 30 years before the war they could build 
toirlv good and commodious houses for £^00 instead of 
something appronchiog double that price. 

THE Norfolk and norvvich .-association 
OF .AltGHiTECn*S. 

The Animal Meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of ArchJtecta waa held at Norwldi, on IVidiiy. 
30 January, The annual report and bidance sheet were 
adopted. 

The following were elected Officers and Mcmhera of 
Council for 

JVfrtdcHJ.—E^T. Boardman, F.R.l.B.A. 
i m-PrettWnrfs.^-G. J. Skipper, F.R.I.B.A. ; J, Page, 
BJV„ A.R.I.BA.. 

Hon. Secretary .—E. W, B. Scotty .AJI.I.BjV. 

Cametl Affn^en. —E. H. Suckirgham^ .A.R.LB..\. ; 

C. Upcher ; S. J. Wearing, A.R.I-BJ\. 

Aisaciaie Afember of Cotindij^F. A. V smey. 

Hemorap' Asiditor.—}. O. Bond, LicJ^.iR.l.BJk. 

The prizes awarded for the competitions for measured 
d^lnga and sketches, to G, S. Buckingham and G, 
Bidw’ell, Were presented. 
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NOTES FROM 'IHE MINUTES OF THK 
COUNCIL MEETING, 

Z FitbnUlTy ] 92^, 

Cmr Chumcues Conterence. 

Sir Dianisier Fletth^r was appoinEcij a representativi; 
of the R,LB,A. on thr City Churtiheii Conference in 
place cf the late Mr. Raul Waterhouse. 

R,I.B,A. Maintenance Scholasship. 

On the reccmunemlation of the Buar^ of Archiiecturul 
Education, the Council decided to establish a ^taintenance 
SchnUrahipof jJ^iooa year, tenable at one of the recognised 
schools. 

BnisTOL School of AjtcinTECTunE. 

'I'hc Couned decided to ntolie an annual dnnation to 
the funds of the Bristol School of Architecture, 

U.LBA. E 3 A.%tlNSlLS. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
£dueation> the R.LB.A. Eraminers for 1925 were ap- 
pouitcd as follows :— 

/nfmneiiifffe. 


H. Chalton Bradshaw' . , 



A.i. & 

'lltcodore Fyfe 



Do. 

.Arthur Stratton, F.S..\. 



Eh*. 

P, J, AVflldram 



B, 

L. de Soissooa . . 



C. 

Professor L. B. BuiMen 



Do. 

L. H, Huctmcll 



Do. 

F, Wintofi Newman 



D. 

W, S. Purchon 

Filial and SptciaL 


Do. 

L. dc SoTssons 

* B. 


A. 

Profcaoor L, IL Budden 

■F S- 

ri 'll 

Do. 

L. H, Bucknell 

■. b 

^ J. 

Do. 

l>onald Camemn 



B,t, & 

.Alfred Conder 



Do, 

W, E, Vtrnon Crompton 



Do. 

Professor .A. C, Uickic 



Do. 

W. R. Davidge 



C. 

H, D. Scarlcs-Wood , . 

J, ^ 


D, 

A Vicc-Prraident 

Them Exaimnert. 


E. 

Halsey Ricardo 



F,t. 

♦Arthur Stratton, F.S.A. 

. . 


Do. 

S. D, Kitson* F,S.A. .. 



Do, 

Vf. S. Purchon ,. 



Do. 

Alan E, Muoby 



F.3. 

Raymond Unwin 



F.j, 

Professor L. B. Budden 

4 

i * 

Do. 


VittmNc Board . 

On the recotiuncndation of the Board of Axchitectuml 
Education the Council appointed the R.LB.A. Visiting 
Board for 1525 as fallows :— 

Mr, W, Curtis Green, A-R_A., Chairman of the Ikierd 
of Architectural Education. 

Mr. Nfaurice E. Webb, Vice-Chflirmim of the Board of 
AjT:hitectunil Education. 

Mr. Henry' M. Fletcher* Hon. Secretary of the Board 
of Architectural PZducation. 

Professor C. H. Reilly* TcacMiig: Member, 

ExKiuj-noN OF Students' Dis^iass. 

On tlte nccommendaiian the Board of Architectural 
Education it was decided that the Schools with Final 


escemption be required to submit two designs (one of 
which must be carried to the stage of worhing drawings.) 
on behalf of each student e^iemptcd. 

Membership of TitB Board of AacHfmeruRAL 
Epucatiu-N. 

Mr, Howard Robertson was appointed a Member of 
the Board of Arehitectural Education in place of the late 
Mr. Paul Waterhouw. 

British Engineering Standakds AssoctATtON. 

The Council made a grant of £5 to tlie funds of the 
Brictsh Engineering Standards Association. 

RETNSTATEJStBNT, 

Mr, Fred A. Walker was rninatated as an Associate, 
Resignations. 

The following resignations were ae^cepiEd with regret : 

Mr, Ellis F. Cook (Licentiate 1910). 

Mr, D, \V. Sturrock (Licentiate 191 r), 

Mr. J. H, Willis (Licentiate i^rt), 


CAMBRIDGE UNI 4 TRSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCillTECTURE. 

The Hoard of Architeetural Studies at Cambridge 
have appuin^ Mr. George Cheddey, A.R.f.li.A.* at 
present holding the Jarvis Schabirahip* as an Aoeistant 
Master In the Univerai^ School of Architecture. Mr. 
Checkley will take up hie duties at the beginning of the 
Eaater term and retiini to Rome during the sumnicr to 
complete his work there. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME, 

The Romu Scikjlahsujp in ARCKjrratmiHE 1^35 PaELUiiNAnv 
Co.MrFmnoN, 

The Faculty of Architecture gf the Brltieh School at 
Rome have selected the faHawing candidates to compete 
in the final competition for the Rome and Henry jaridri 
Scholarships of 1925 — 

F. N* Agthury (Liverpoo] Unhieniiry), 

R, W. Briggs, B_ 4 ., A.R.T.BA. (Manchester UaiVcisily) . 

G. A, Butling (Livorpitci't Onivcfsity}. 

Irene J, Macfqdyen (AirhitcctiiraJ AsiiOciatian). 

C, A, Miflopfio, BAnch. (LivETpoul UnivciaityJ, 

El»ie Rojyienf. EA. (Finalist 1924, cicmpted from Prdimiiia.ry 
Competition 1925) (Mancbesier UnrvcTwty), 

W, F, ^^rlett, BA. (London Univeisityl. 

H. C. C. Spenccly (Liverpool UnivcraityJ. 

Rj J, Willis, AlA.,, A.Rjt.BA. (Afnitchestcr Uirti¥&B.ity)* 

*l'hc dosipna subenitted in the Prcli minnr y Cdmpetidon 
of 1925 will be on eithibition at the Roytal Academy 
Galleries frotn 6 to 14 March nejct. 

SOCl^E DES ARCHITECTES DIPL^MlSs PAH 
LE GOLTS^ERNEMENT. 

ITic officials of the SA.O.G. have been constituted 
for the year 1925 as foUowa r 
JWrnleirrf —M. Camille Lcffevrc. 
r'tfe-JWndfflfi—IVIXL M, Auhettin, P. Remaurj et 
E. Matgnit (dc Heins), 

Oi/iwsxif, —M, A. Schneider. 
r#TifmritT. — ,VL M. Poupinel. 

—^M, A. Jalabm. 

B&Iiatb^caifg. — ’M. G. Tzs^iri, 
jreftAairej,—MM. H. Constant-Bemiird, R, Segtiuid 
et Mile. J. Sunigire. ' 
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Notices 

special and business general MKtn'tNG 

2 MARCH 19x5 

A Special Gt-fhcral Meriting will be held on Moaduy^ 
Z March 1915, at S p4n,j fdr the fnllmving puiposeni:— 

fi) To rrad the Minuter ufLhe Special Gcncmii Meeting 
held on \[anc|iiy, r 6 Kebruirv' 1935 ^ {i') to cotilirtn. ihe 
following resolntiDn which wan passed by the fequlaiie 
majority at a SpeddJi GciiEr&l Meeting held on Monday, 
ih February 195:5 :— 

That the new Bye-kw 29 be amended by the Rddition 
of the fnllowing words after panigruph. (f) ;■— 

" (|r) The Chairman nf the Board of Artdiilec- 
turai Education^ being a Fcllnw of the Bov's] 
Institute," 

and that the necessarj' etepa be taken to obtain the 
sanction of the Prfvy Council to such addition to 
Dye-Jaw 29 as is fequlred to give effect to this rcso- 
hrtion. 

(3) To elect the Ro'yal Gold Medallist for the current 
year. I’hc Chakman to nmve :— 

Thai, ikihject 10 Hia MajestygracLOUS sanction^ the 
Royal Gold Aledal for ihtf promotion of Architecture 
be presented this year to Sir GilcR Gilbert ^cott, 
R.A., in recognition of the merit of hia work as 
an architeCTt 

THE NINTH GENFJ^AL MEETING 

The Ninth Genend Meeting {Busiitcsg) of the Session 
t9±4-Z5 wiJ} be held on Momiay, a Mainrh 1935, at the 
termitiHtion of the Special General ATceting, for the 
follovi'ing puipuses 

To read the Minutea of the CJcncrml Meeting (Ordinarv) 
held on Monday, 2 Febmarj' 1925 \ formally to admi^ 
membena attending for the Jirsi time since their election. 

To proccKl with the etirction of the candidate^ for 
membership whose numcs w'crc published in tlie Jt>L’HNAL 
for to Janutury 1925 (pcige 160), and 7 February 1925 
(page aj8). 

Mr, t)wen hlexnrng [/I.J, ro Invite aitcnticm to rei:»nt 
and impending architectural changes in the neighlvnurhood 
of Charing Cross Station and to move a reMiJution. 

VISIT TO THE SIR JOHN SOANK MUSEUM, 

A visit has been arranged hy the An Staoding Com- 
rnittee to take place on Satkirday, zSth February, to the 
Sir John Soane MuRcurn. As the number attending 
must be limited, metnheni desirous of taking pim arc 
requested to make early application to the Secretary, 
R.I.B A,, 9, Conduit Street, London, Wa. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, & JUNE 1925 

ARMTciatca who are eligible and desirous of traoR- 
ferring to the FeUuwmhip Class arc remioded that if ihej' 
wish 10 take advantage of ihe Electioti to take piuce on 
8 June 1925. they should send the neceafiary nomina¬ 
tion forms to the Secretary, RJ.B.A.* mu latet than 
Saturday, zi March. 


THE 58™ A^NNUAL CONV'EN'I’ION OF 'HIE 
AMERJOCN IJMSTITlrTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
2 C 5 TH TD 24 TH April 1925 . 

The attention of Members is called to the cordial 
invitation received from the President of the Ajnjcrrican 
Institute of Architects to Bn’tish o:rehiicc.Ts to attend 
the above Convention to he held in New York (see 
R LEA. JoTFgNAL, page 194, 24rh January 1925)1, 

It ia hoped that a aubstancial ULimlxT of British 
archilecte Will be able ici take advoiityge of this most 
welconic Invitation and thut they will send their nsTTK;& as 
Mjon as possible to the Secnfiary, RJ.R.A,, 9, Chnduir 
Street, l^ndon, W.i, from whojm particulars eon be 
obtiiincd aa to stesmihip sailings, passaip: rates, hotel 
Eiccommudatian, passports, etc. 


BOARD OF ARCH ri TXT URAL EDUCATION, 
ExiTlUtTIOM OK Ajiciijtmcts* ’VVOHKIN'iTJ Drawisus, 
^ EsdubitTOR of Ardaitects' Working Drawings is 
being held in the R.IJhA. Galleries and w'ill remain on 
vieW' until Saturday, 7th iManch 1925. 

The Exhibition will lie open daily l^iwcen the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p,Tn. (Soturdayit, 5 p.m.) and w ill include 
d^aw'l^g^ kindly lent by ^ — 

Sir hvdwin L. Lutyeri.s, R.A. [FV] (Britannic House), 
Sir John J. Burnet, A-R,A,, R.S.A. (F,J (Adelaide 
I louse). 

.Messrs. Helmle and Corbett (Bush House). 

Mr, H, S, Coodhan-Rcndcl [/".J. 

ITie Exhibition is intended primarily for students of 
architecture; they will be able to examine the drawings 
that a practising architect hands to a contractor, and thus 
will be afforded an tnsighi into the methcuhi adopted in n 
modem architect's office. 

Competitions 

COMPETI'nON FOR A HIGH BRlDCiE OXER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR, 

Copenhagen Munldpaliiy hereby invite participation 
in an I n tcfiiational Competitiofi in connection with a 
High Bridge over Cojicnliagen Harbour. 

The .Municipality have set apart a sum of 35,£x>o 
kroner ro be expended in prices. There will hu three 
prizes, the value of which wiU be fixed by a Judgmenr 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen by the Muiucipdity, 
the (DaiushJ Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Hosrirty of Architects. The hugest priac wtl] be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and Engtiah 
can be procured after i February' 1925, from, the City 
Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Coptinh^cn B, against 
a deposit of kr, 100. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre¬ 
viously [f the drawings, particulars, etc,, are returned 
in good c^ditian. Fregects to be delivered to the City 
Engineer Directorate, Town Hall, before mid^iay, 
I September 192-,, 

After judgment the competing projects will be pubJjdy 
exhihtted at the Town Hall. Copenhagen. 



Feitrusry 1925 


COMPETITIONS 


a?? 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Competition ftJR nm Selection of k Plan with a 
View to thi Constbuction of a Confehevce Hall 
FOR THi League of NATioNiJ at Geneva. 

The LcannJc of Nations will shortly hold a couirrctitiDin 
for the selection of n plan with A view t£> tht construction 
of n Confci^cc (-liilJ at Gcneta. The competiiion will 
be open to architectB who are rationale of States McfTibrnii 
of the League of Nationfl. 

An Intcmatiotml Jury consisdrg of wcU-known archi¬ 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit, 

A aum of ton.occi Swuss francs Avill be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided amoon the architixts 
submltring the best plans. 

A programme of the competition will be ready in Febni- 
ary, 1925, and n'ill be despatched fram Geneva aq that 
Govemments and competitars may receive copies at 
approximately the some date. Copies for distant coun¬ 
tries will therefore be despatched first- 

The British Gm'emment will receive a certain nuotber 
of free copim. ^hese will be deposited st the Royal 
institute of British Architects, md applicafion should 
be made to the SecrelBrv% R.LBJ^,, 9, Conduit Street* 
W. 1 * by mtending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct friotn The Sccte* 
tary-General of the t^eague of Nations at Geneva, for 
the of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Instr- 
cuie. Sir John Bumet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of esAei^infs. 

UGANDA RAILWAY NEW OFFICE, NATROUl. 

Apply to the Crown Agents for the Cotcmiw, 4 Mill- 
bank, Westminster, S.W.j. Cloaing date for lecoiving 
designs, l8 February 1925. Assessor : Mr, ^VilHam Dunn * 
F.R.l.BA. Deposit I is. Telegram received ;— 

" Refcrctice New Railway Offices. Many retjueits re¬ 
ceived from competitors for extension of competiiton. 
Agree to one month extension. Fleasc advenise this. 
Lists of questions and answers being scut by first mail for 
distribution.^^ 

THE NEW" INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International CompctitiDti has been promoted for 
the .Argentine Institution for the blind* Huemra Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.l.B-A, Library for the information of 
Brituh Architects who may desire to compete* 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPEl'lTION, 

Apply to The Grand Secretary, Freemasorja'^ Hall* 
Great Qumh Street, W.C.2. Last day for applying for 
conditifins, August 1924. Depoait, £1 ti. Closing 
date for receiviog design^, 1 hfay 1925. Asseaoora: 
Sir Edwin Lutyena, RA. [F.J (appointed by the 
President); Mr. Walter Cave [F.J, Mr* A. Burnett 
Brown* F.S.l. 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY* 

Apply to the- Town Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester* 
Closing date for receiving <^(^s]gn3, z8 February 1925- 
Aasessers ; Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.], Mr. Percy 
S. Worthington* Litt.l]., f'‘.S.A. [F.]. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING* 
Imperial War Graves Comroission desire hlembcri 
and Licentiates of the Royal Itiotituie to be reminded that 
appHcationa to take part in the above Cconpetiiion from 
persana other than those who had signified their intention 
of competing on or bcfoie 1 January 1924 cannot be coti- 
eidcred* Due notice of thia regulation w&a published in 
the Pjrofessianal Press on various occasions during August 
and September, 191 j. 

TECH-NICAL COLLEGK, MIDDLESBROUGH, 

The conditions of the above Competition hav'e been 
submitted to the CompetitianTi Committee of the R.I.BA., 
and sire found m ho in accordance with the Regi.[latjnns of 
The R.l.B.A* 

ROYAL SOCIETV" OF ARTS* 

Memqbial Ltbrajiv fob a College Competition. 

In order to encourage the study of designs for induairiul 
purposes the second series of open competitions organised 
by the Royal Society of Acts will Include a coinpetirian 
for a Memorial Library for a College suitable for bouiing a. 
small but rare coUc'crioii of books. 

The conditioOiS are as follows : 

A Travclliui! Schulat^hip uf the value of jftjO for one year 
will be offered un the fcllcwini' Cunditicina ; 

Cdnilidarca mut.1 not be over 35 years age, "I’hey mUBi he 
prepiircd lo Travel in France* Italy, Spuin or Flondcra for six 
tivnnthE^, which, however, may be broken up intci periodR of. 
say , three or twh:i cDnsccutive mnintlu. 

SuniHTT OF Competition. 

'I'Ke achject is a Menaorial Library For a Callage, suitable 
for himainga wnall but rare cfiUcctinn of bonka. 

The superficia] area of the room is rtnl tu exceed 1,500 fecL 
'I'he method of arranfpng the bodkcOflca dnd displaying a few 
it'lift U left to the campetitar* Coat is rvot a prtmaiy Con- 
sidcniTion* and the uoe of exp^sive Wucde, ns well as mlays of 
ivory* ebony nr itielal, in addition to marble, can be cnnsidcrcd. 

In m auitablc place a cammeenDrative panel or SOOW Olher 
should remind the vishnr of tlie origin of the Lifarmry. 
The scheme of the ceiling, which can be treated os a apac< for 
decorative pain ting, as well as the pnattern of the Hodt* must 
harmonine with the whole design. 

A preliminary competition Ol twelve heura. wii! he held in 
I .endon and othcrccntFeiin April I gr ^, Condtdat en must gric 
notice of their intention to compete to the SccFEtory of the 
Ruyid Society of Art«* not later Tlun 14 Alorch. For inn coin- 
petiticn the fnllowing drawings nill be necessary t 

A plan of the floor, one section, and a plan of the ceiling, 
all to theacate of a quarter of on inch to a foot. 

For the final competition two mottthi will be allowed to the 
campetiEuti, selected utter the first cennpetitien* The finished 
drawings ore to include the following I; 

Rhins of iloor ttnd ceiling and Ewxk seeikma to a scale of half 
an. inch to a foul, a decfiil drawbii;; of the fireplace or some other 
feature, sbowiiiB the complete height and treatment ot the 
room froim fioor to iceiling. 

Coinpetiturs should bear in mind that electric lighting Mnd 
central heating ore Iq be Donaidered. 

The competition, will take place in June J925, 
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Members’ Column 

accommodatiok OFFEHED. 

Awciiinici:^# iTTtww ciff^ra gipod flcc^nnujoilittiOn. bed aOtJ 
near RussiHi central for jill itarli of LondfH, 

flath rooni, elfsctftc ; waB pptonjmen-iifd and tertus mcdciate 
— Reply Bos 1+J5. C/o SccrcUrj- R.I.E>A., 9 Ccndnil SOwE, W*j. 

PAKtNERSmp WAKTEU. 

A,R.T.B_A., RJLrtta. UTcipoolt fl-ijlt jlk dEEirBs iiartncrthip n-iih 
estrLfalimbdl archilMt wbo requirK a Junior,or post in office teith a 
view In jiartneFship. Good qmiliflc'sUtiiti jnd n-ferHncea,—Apply 
Bos No. gaaj, c/o Secretary 9 Condidt Street, f^ miin n 

W.i^ 

A.R.I.B.A. srets portnenhip in oM-estllWJAhni LoiuJjin fimL 
wiBln^ to invest capUl and amnlganialn own practice'.—Kcfcjy 
Bolt 31]», Secretary R.I,B,A.. 9 Conduii Stree>t, W. 

C 01 _LM 3 OBAT 0 R VVA^-TED, 

COLLA BORA Ton sonelit 1 >V F.R.LB.A, : mutual arranpemfints in 
offices And Worh.—Bor 48^, c/o Sccretarj' 9 Londull 

S(xt«t, Liindoti, W.i. 

APPOISTTATENTS WAKTRD. 

AaciirnccrURAl RerciKxzqi of i-cry bip; Cxperimct deiiirs trenic 
temporary or permanent, snywheteL^ Specif] qualiflcsU^ in 
ffeology, nbinioa, drainagej. mLcf^rornnllig afid iheuinu, venElLatirai 
and Itcatinff, foundations and dditiiidatfcma, LmUdin^ aod land 
sUTTEyinE, oBo ImYUilTff. HigliaEl neferEnCcs. WUiing lo take 
cluTEC of Job—Apply Box 8jtJ, c/o Secretary R.I.BA., o Coodolt 
Street, VIT, 

SrUiiEJiT R-LBA.., Ojfc 3t, wbo has had a fiatticubriy sound 
office IralninE and k at pr«^l enirployed by 4 teodinit firm, would 
be gb'd to hear from any infiubrr nr firm rfiquirinj aealstanEe, 
Salary reemited pcroimiihi. Present salarv £si» tnrr annum, 
Soemtajy RJ.flA., 9 CoofUtll Strrei, 

GLERK OF WORKS REtTOHrMENDFO. 

CiEHE or W'DRira.—A menibci' [horotighly refTHniliFtids a fiood 
CIcfJi of Works for Ctaureb, Cnnltryc, or Manskrn Hiruae vrotk.— 
FuB pankulars un application to dhe Secretary R. LB A.. 9 t'endnit 
Street, Lwidon, W.l. 


Minutes VIII 

SeS§JON 1 924—:^^, 

Ai a Spcdnl Gcocml Meeiitie held on, Mondav, 16 Feb- 
niHry^ 1925, at 8 p.m.. Major Ilurrj' Bamea, Vlcc-Prmklenti 
in the Chaer. 

lire attendance bwk aiRncd by ij Fellows (ineludinjj 
7 Mcmb«Tb <jf tbe CdAmcij), and 17 Asa vciate^ (iti'dudinji i 
Member of the Counoil), and l UErentjatE, 

The Mimitm of the Special Guneml MectmH held on 
7 Itily, 1934, having been published in the JOL’RKAL, wero 
taken nad, CunErmed, and Signed by the Chairman. 

ITw ScoTctnry announced tfafi decease of the fo! lowing 
Membeia : —■ 

Mr, Barr Fskree, B.Sc., of New A’oik. ejected Ifm. Cott. 
NxL'itibcr 18^4- 

Alt. W-NLlkS TtrcYMras CHSa-MJ., elected Asaoclate f-Sijl. 

Mr. Jaai>Ai4 Cheen', elected A^sooiate 1903, 

Mr. WiU.tAFW Macrav, elected Licentiatu ton. 
and on the iTKilion ■of (he Chairman it vroa Rraoj.VTD that the 
regfrm of the Institute for I he lo&a of these Mcntbetf be 
lecordcd On the Minutes of the meeting, and that a tneasa^p- 
of sympathy and ei>nd'OteiKC be um^eyi^ lo their rtlatiTca, 
The Chairman having nAnved the following RESci.moN 
which was illbniincd lo the Gtruirn! Body by ibe Coutiril an 
the recmnTncndatioii of the Practice Suuiding Cwtttltitlee '_ 

" I’hai oil public buildings paid for out ufthe rates or 
other public funds should Ire EcchntcallyBndarehitnccurally 


WPrthy of the Uh2fl]ity. To achieve thlB end, the dcsiRn of 
aur:h hulldiags should cither be the subject of competition 
or entnisted to a qualified architect! ■■nd further, that 
this ncsoluljon, if approned, be forwarded to the aonm^ 
priatc authorities/' 
the resolution WU pOSacd. Jiiooi. ant. 

Chairman imnonnced thui the nest busincao. was lu 
consider, and^ if thought fit, EO approve a acale of nrchltecFs' 
charges far housing Wi>tk prepared by a Spedhl Committee 
Md Approved by tte Council, with m view to the incoipura- 
tkm 09 such scale iu the Scale of Profeasional Charges 

in the place of the fXIStinit Clause g. Mr. H. T. BucMand 
(Vicc-Ptesident) moved, and AJr. Herbert A. W^kh fF.) 
seconded, the foUu'wing rcsolutioo ! — 

Wrlb the ubjccT of nuisting in. the solurion ui' the nniioilal 
hdtaing: problem, and having in view the necessity for the 
cuiploj-ment of qualified ardiitects □& haKiaing wnarkj the 
nwTnbm of the Royal ln»inite of British Architects ssBembled 
m genera] meeting, resolve to modify thdr cbargca in cutuicc- 
ridii with houirttg schemes for local antbodties and puhlk 
litilin' societies, and agree to accept a reduced scoje of chorgES 
for such work. 

" And, further, that ibis resolution, if approved, be tians^ 
mitted to I he ^-lniistl7' of Health Aful local Buthonties, together 
with ■ copy of the scale.*' 

'I*he resolution, having been seconded, VfOS Carried new. ttw, 
draft Kale prepared by the Special Cammittce Wits then 
considered in detail. A number of auggeHtioivs having been 
made for the amendment of the draft Kale, it ivaa finally 
Hesolvep that rhe scale os drafted be- approved, subject co 
fludi amendmeriES as might he made by the Special Com- 
mittee in the light of the critki.srcu and BujiBestiocis put ibrw^ajd 
at the meeting, and that the SpeciaJ Committee be gjveit full 
powera in oompTete the drafting of the Scale and to aulJiDriBC 
its publicatiDO without the neceuiiy of submittrrtg it ngain to 
the General Body. It wiS further Rjq^i.Vkp ibjil g 

he tSTutted from the ckxsting R.l.B A. -Scale uf Cborga, and 
l^hat the new Bcilc of Fees for Huusitig Work be primed and 
issued oa a separate dnatmetit. It was further RfisOEAyn 
thud a ycT>' ha^rty ttiro of tbonks be passed in bvour- of the 
Conunittee for ibcir arduous and SUCCc3.sfijl work in the pre- 
parmtkm of the new eoak. 

The Chaittnan, having announced that the next buiiincss 
was the Cuns [deration of the CouncilV jpropoMl for the 
amendment of the new Bye-law ay, |t was RESOLVED that the 
new Byo-laur ig be amended by the oidrTion of the following 
wmrk after paragraph (f) :— 

(gj Tbe Chatnniui of tbe Board of Architectural Educa^ 
linn, twinij iL Fdlowuf the iRo^'ol Itiittltiie,'' 
end that tbe ncccEsary' steps be taken to nbtam tbe Oiuiction of 
the Privy Council to such udditiDu to Bye-law ip as ia requited 
to give ^ect to this reSoludon, 

It Wtft further RkwjJ.ii'ED that the Council be requested TO 
give their considerjEkirii to the propriety uf extending the 
prinriple of represmtatiDn tm the Council Ed ibe 

Chairmen of the four .Standing CornmiltBcs. 

The proceedings teirminaFed at in.y p,m. 


It is, desired lo point out tJiat the opiniuna of w'riters of 
articles ojid letters which appe&r in the iLLB.A, JotmNAL 
must be takcTi as the ioidividual Dptniems of their authors 
and not as TTprosentative expre-SGion of the Institute, 
Ra,BJk. JOURNAL, 

Dam 0/ ArWrctftkn.—J944; fitb, zzlid November; bib, 
aenb December. 1935 : jOEb, 24th January ; yds. 31 si Fcb- 
ni^; 7^ 3T« March; 4tb. 251I1 April; 9th, 23rd May; 
tadl. :z7En June: iDtbJuly; 15th August; iprb September ; 
t7tb October, 
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Modern Architecture of the North 

BY HOWARD ROBERTSON'. S.A.D.G., F,S,Ahc. 

{Paper read he/ore Arehitecturtii Astoiiuittfn uf tre/and, 17 J'Virwiarj.) 


T here are unmisljikahTe sign& at the preaent 
monietit of ii movement in Engbrid towards an 
architectutc which h a direct c^Lpression of a 
modem outlook and a fxdntion,. as far as may be 
possible, of m<jdem problems. This movement is 
evidenced, not alone by c.^mpEcs of hull dings recently 
erected, of which there are indeed few cnoiigh^ but 
by the tcndcnciES of the schools of arcbutccture, cn^ 
couraged by a wider toJeration on the part of i^uch 
bodies as the Board of Arctutectunil Education and the 
Riime Faculty in Architecture, and by the spoken and 
written papers and discussions which have been pub¬ 
lished during the last three or lour years. YVe find, in 
competition work, the awarding of premiums to deigns 
■Hvhich in elcvatitinal trealmenl are beginning to break 
away from the more or Ecss academic type w^hich had 
almost crystallised into n competition style t and we 
may heaff at the meetings of the Royal Institute and 
the Architectural A^ociation, men like Frofcsscrr 
RTChardstMif leaders of architectural thought, preaching 
the modem doctrine of function and structure as 
essentials in architecture, vMth style arising directly 
from them—^style, in fact, undensttxul as a perfection In 
expression rather tlian an already existing and adapt- 
able phase or manner* 

The movement tow'ards a modem architecture is not 
new in England ; but it has required the war and the 
example of other countri'K to open up the development 


of a spirit w'hich originated very largely mi English soil 
but which was rq^ressed by conservatism and the lack 
of sequence in early effort. Designers like Wiliam 
.Morris^ architects like Charles Y^oysey and C. R. 
Ylsckintosh arc considered abroad its originators to a 
degree wTiich is nor perEiaps felt In England. Their 
influence has been like a spark which has kindled the 
imagination of thtHie who were far enough away to 
enjoy it in detachment ; In England itself there has 
been too heavy a weight of counter-influence to permit 
the early formation of a modem school, 'fvhile a lack 
of breadth in the outlook of the foljowei^ of those 
pjoneera in design has resulted in the movement 
being frittered away in the direction of the ksscr arts 
and crafts. 

The reaction against the spirit of the architecture 
which lias characterised the l as t half-century' is the 
direct outcome of the artistic poverty which follows 
inevitably on reproduction work. .Any architecture in 
which the spirit of tnventiufi ie cramped by a code and 
a convention cannot very long endure ; and by m- 
tempring to design buildings to fit styles, instead of 
evolving styles 10 suit our buddings, we have merciv 
dcmon.^trated that that particular avenue of architect 
turaiJ effort is a blind ailley* At present, liavdng 
awakened to a renliaatifm of our sad state in modern 
architecture, we mav lay plana for a future imprnve- 
nieni and assl&t In this end by a abort sun'ey of what is 


t 
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rrstii&pLring ip cauntries whftse comlitioas of modern 
lift arc very much aimiW to our own. 

Probably the tnoflt imputl^nt arcliitccturai movement 
of the last thirty or forty yeare ia the great psetido- 
classic revivaj in the United States, initiated through 
French training iirid brought to the finest pitch by 
iMcKim, Mead and Wiiitc, American conditiims 
render tlii^ movement without precise parallel in 
modem Europe^ for the States had no tradittnn of their 
own nnd had hurriedly to evolve an architeciure suit¬ 
able to the rather special canditioni^ of vgst territorv^ 
infinitely i-aried climate, and unlimited natural rc- 


cleurly crident to anyone who has visited America anti 
seen how splendid buildings like the Pcimsylvania 
station owe their principal defects to the unj^ateFuJ 
task of marrying stylistic architecture to problems 
whme logical expression is quite other than classical. 
This limitation is being felt in ^Vraerica aa in Europe, 
and a newer school of designers i 9 beginning to tackle 
modern pnohtems on a rational basis. American 
architects have been forced along the path of evolution 
by their very laws, as in the case of the sscining regida- 
tlonSf which have opened up vistas of plastic treatment 
in the foon of skj'scrapers which sound the death knell 



Fic. 1 —Atelibb. roe PiJiLiJ'Pk AtrousTS. Paris. ArchltciMa, A. srni G. perret 


sources. The influence of men like McKim and 
Dumham in ibc East and the AlldUEe West was like a 
strong rock Ln a sea of chaos, a aort of lighthoui^ of 
intellectual SHinity which^ by providing a high standard 
of dcsi^,. obliged less scrupulous builders to maintain 
a certain decency. The excellence of projiunioti, the 
eclecticiBm in taste and selection, the beauty of the ac¬ 
tual etiiecution in the work, have brrnjght the 

classical renditions In wViich they excelled to a pitch of 
exccllmcc tipon which it ia difficult to improve^ and 
which therefore seenvs to mark, as It were, the close of 
jin actual epoch or period. 

The limitations of the ,McRim manner are. however. 


of the ancient formula of 3 temple at the top and a 
temple at the bottom with an office building unhappily 
wedged between these upper and nether milistones. 

Illustrations of recent ,iVmeriean factory and com¬ 
mercial Avork generally show’ that the modern exprea- 
don can he more practical than, and yet equally in¬ 
teresting as, the old, shorn m Its form will be of the 
eccenlrlcilies wluch characterised some of the early 
essays of men like Sullivan and Lloyd Wright. In 
America to-day only a few types, schooli, imivcrsidfs!, 
churches and banks remain traditional; and their archi¬ 
tecture, while excellent in e,vccutton, is general!v bom 
spiritLislly dead from the damp-coutsc up. 












7 March 1923 

An American archiiect friend of mine haii juat 
written to me some comments, amongst wMqb ia the 
remark that the Stales, in niiodeni architeqtiire, arc ten 
ycara behind Western Eurofje and twenty years behind 
Central Europe, That statement is posatblv Cjcag“ 
gerated, but certain it is that for progress in atchitec- 
tural design we must look chiefly to Ceotral jind North¬ 
ern Europe,, and then,, missing out England, cross over 
to Francej which is catching up her new architectural 
rival with surprising rapidity, (Figs, r iind 2), 

Post-wTir Germany I know only by hearsay und 
ilIustraLon, but it is easy to sec the immense strides 
which have been made in reviving the almost defunct 
art of design. Modem materials like concrete, the 


^75 

keeping with the direct character of the mass, the 
tendency being for ornament to have an expressive 
meaning in adiL'tion ta ita purely decorative function. 

^ilodern architecture of Germany has atrongly in- 
ducjiccd that of her ndghhours Switzerland" and 
Holland, while as regarik Hclgium, the home of 3 few 
advanced designers, the influence haa been largyly 
redprocaJ, (Fig. 4). 

Present day modern Dutch designers will acknow'- 
Tedge only slight indebtedness tn Germany, the fact 
bdng that they liavc studied the work of the oiotlemiats 
of all countries and have based their new architecture 
less on the style tyoU-ed in any one country than on the 
prioeiples which lie at the root of modern design—^tliat 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE OF THE NORTH 



Frn. 3i“CiK7BCH ar Xoth£ Dame nn RatMcv, hiEAii Paris, iNTfiRtOn, ArcKitecta. A. Sc G. 


Pciret 


very limitations of urgent economy, and an awakened 
spirit of inquiry and imagination are responsible for 
some very stirring failures and a number of outstanding 
successes. The Germans, with their talent for research, 
have grubbed their way down through the mass of 
architectural reference "nowadays a^Tulahle till they 
came to the disco very of something very like first prin- 
dplcs. They arc studying planning, economics* mne- 
tion and structure, and arc studying at the same rime 
form and expression both in mass and in detail. 

German architecture haa passed through the phase 
of art nouveau, and, w’hile still suffering from the con¬ 
dition of experiment and its incviiihle accompanimjcnt 
of eccentricity, has evolved a new and often austere type 
characterised by strength of mass and the use of pro¬ 
longed horizqnlal or vertical lines with well patterned 
fenestration (Fig. 3), The detoiJ is evolving^ too, in 

I 2 


ia (o say, a return tn basic fundamentals of composition 
particularly the study of plastic form, line and flil- 
houettc. 

The ntodem Dutch architecture la characterised 
nrstj by great beauty of material, chiefly brick and tile* 
combined with the studied use of colour, and by ex¬ 
cellence of technique in execution. The second 
chamcteristic ia breadth of treatment, combined some- 
timea with a certain starkneas, at other times with 
elferts biHaiTc and fantastic. The post-war buildin™ 
of the extremist schnol am exceedingly cleverly com- 
posed., free from the somewhat amateurish tentarive- 
n«s of modei^ English work. The proportiona are 
always interesting. They are not negative, as ours too 
oiten are ; and the eccentricity is often merely the result 
of an over-anxiety to stress these propordona. The ex- 
trcine plastic phase has been largely sobered by a more 


























































Fio. 3 .—Th« Chiui Housb," Hambchc. A^tect. Frit* H^ser 



FtC- _4-—PWTATS Hocse in BaussaLS. Architect, Jo»ef Ho&nann 
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aimple and direct cubiam, and thia in turn is being 
mellowed and humanised by a lessening of rigidity and 
the reintroduction of some of those typically Dutch 
characteristics which make the architecture more 
homely and national than cosmopolitan. 

The Dutch have, temporarily at any rate, discarded the 
classics; their return is to the first principles of abstract 
design rather than to the first principles of any style. 

In Holland's near neighbour, Denmark, on the other 
hand, an evolution has been in progress in which there 
appears to be, on the part of the wunger men, a definite 
research in the first prindples of certain styles, or at 
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partaking a little of Greek monotony and suffering, too, 
from the slight effect of feebleness which is so often 
apt to acTOmpany great delicacy of form and subtlety 
of detiul in a northern climate. The fat robustness of 
^Vren is probably mure effective in rain and fog than 
the delicacy of a Callicrates. 

Great simplidty of general line, the elimination of 
all ornament which h^ not a* direct value, and the 
absence of any robust joyousness make up in some 
of the new Danish work a compound not yet satisfying 
but highly encouraging in the sense of marking a 
definite step in a direction which is not haphazardly 



least influences. It has seemed to me, in the latest 
Danish buildings, that the architects were in a sense 
trying to solve modem problems in the way that the 
Greek mind would operate if it were applied to a 
modern day set of conditions. It is an effort, os it were, 
to get inside the Greek akin and study Greek intellec* 
tual processes in their modern application. 

'Fhe result is seen in buildings which cannot be said 
to bear any of the usual Greek hallmarks. They are 
not, as in America, miniature Parthenons, nor do they 
depend for their effect on Greek characteristics or 
mannerisms. They merely suggest a modem problem 
solved with the restraint and refinement of the Greeks, 


chosen. Great attention is paid to the psychological 
effect of a few elements well treated; and quality, not 
q^ntity, is the keynote. To my mind the IcsMn of 
the modem Danish work lies in its dainty avoidance of 
the vulgar Md the commonplace, and the undoubted 
backing which it has of a cultivated and intellectual 
rcMwch which is, however, only the handmaid of 
onginality and invention. The Town Hall in Copen- 
ha^n a building which nc\-cr succeeded in founding a 
school, IS, howrever, a remarkable achio'ement whose in¬ 
fluence, as is so often the case, has been felt more abroad 
t^ m Denmark. There arc few English buildings 
of Its date which can begin to compare with it (Fig. 5). 
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Fic. 6 .—Thu Lajn'AUCHS Stoceholv* ArcbittcTf Cnri (kr^a^tcn 



Fjo. 7 .—State Wkh I>ep*t w Stockhdo*. j'Vjchjtect, 

Jacobfcin 



8 — Domwav ro Swedish LEnATioN 
HttL»D4GFDic}. ArchFteci, M. Crut 
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A small but sigiiiliant point which sIrucE me jn com- 
paring nwdern English Find Dunisb dteign was hroucht 
out bv a Visit to fi shop making electrical fittings, \ 
saw there tlcsigrB which were chamdng itnd utimnuT 
many of them cheated l.y young arctutccts. The pm- 
prjetor of this esiabli^hmcnt informed me thait he had 
ji^r received the latent catalogue of what is probably 
best tnoxyn electrical fittings manu/acLijrcr in 
u ’ designs it contained were practi- 

Mlly the same as th<ii^ ctmtuined in a caialogiie which 
he received from them twenty years ago J 

Modem Danish work liaa been greatly infiueitced liv 
the Danish Wren. C. T, Hansen, who h;is carried the 
dassica [radttion to a fiigh pheh. His work is ncil beirit; 
(nutated, but his maanrry »f pro|>iriion and retliicment 
of detail are carefully studied ; a certain coldness so 
often mherenl in purely classical design is the chief 
djiiwb,iek to this influence, which may parrialiy accoimt 
lor the Danish failure to gmsp the full prjssihilities of 
eoJonr. In rhis nutter they are far behind the Dutch 
ur their near ncigfitKJurs, the Swedes, 

It if 5 of nutdem Swedish architerture that I wieh pur- 
[icuiarly to speak aa an instance of a very hj&hlv 
cultured artistic development. The e.sh,Htir.i> of 
modem Swedish work last spring uti eve-opener to 
many of iia. It was not that we felt that'the Swedes 
had discovered a modem style thnt was ii uni versa 1 
panacea, hut rather the impnesdon was thut thy best 
Nwcdish architects were working on a f.lane general I v 
distinctly superior to our own. |n their ma=irerv of 
the effects of propnrrion, in thdr deft touch in gcneml 
^oupmg and iti niattcrs of detail, there fs nolhine ot 
the auuitcur. The finish of design in some of their best 
liuiJdings makes a great numherofoLjramhitiouflraodern 
efforts Bcein rather immaiure and commonplace. 

In so many of our buildings the proponiung acerri to 
\ic more or less correct, but produce tfie ciirimiii 
effect rff mu seeming very much to matter. The 
character, it were the physiognomy, of our buildinea 
not seem to derive greatly from their pTfipoTtions 
We have arrived at convenient spacings and divisions 
vertical and horizontal, und we obtain our charjcrer bv 
nlhng up the gaps and dipping into the classical bnm- 
tnb for dctitl. The Svvedes. on the other hand play 
upon their proportioas to produce major de«gn effccnT 
and they cap these effects with n piquant relief uf 
ilcljil svhich ja nearly alwava intrinsicallv Intcrearing 
1 he new Town Hail at Stockholm is already familiar 
to us, at least by heansay. It is immensely interesting 
as a avic emblem of a great seaport capital, and 
icchnicaMy it is surprisingly thorough in conception 
and working out. Such mattcR as the lighliDg have 
been very deeply considered ; Profeasor Ostherg has 
^nagedbca^ful effects in liU ronim, wltich are a I wav a 
filled with well-diffused daylight but in which the spev- 
^tor IS never bhnd^ by r direct glare. I'he lighting of 
be great Blue Hall—so called, the architect explained, 

J 3 
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hecaitie it Ls all in red brick—is perfect; and yet it waa 
a danng thing to depend solelv un this great clerestory 
Jt was intended to make these clerestory wmdovi^ 
Without gkifing bars, producing an uninteri^ipted band 
OJ Jignt, but m the immediate posi^wFir iwriod the b\e 
flficcLs of glass were unobtaitiablr 

In the rowm Hall Professor C^sil^rg has designed 
the most completely and finelv srudied matiern huildinp 

the details of tlie Pans Opera the touch of Gamier 
In the Opera people say that evervuhing is In the same 
oste and vyhat a pity it is that it is all had I flut m 
the lowm [la]I the tasic, regardless rjf peraonal nre- 
fcrenccs m style, is everywhere fan It less. 'I'he Town 
llalT r™k twelve years to hnild, and Professor O^tbetE 
told me tlut lor every week of those twelve vears he 
Jought With his conviniitcc a daily battle, So cveti m 
Sweden the architect does not r^liiic on velvet 
The ymrnger schmil of Swedish archrtccts prefer lo 
the romantic hlcudiiignf the Town IU\a more chaste 
and rigid version of Greek spiced with Empire and 
flavoured with a dash of Italian suuce. It not per^ 
a fair nr precise descriptiori, for in realitv these 
younger men arc doing like the Danes, retnn^Eitg to 
hm mnaples of design and working nn broad lines 
w'hrch. on the whole, are concerned rather with the 
than tfic letter of scholarship (Kgs. 6 , 7 and S). 

I ffey pick and cluxjde amongst past traditions, but the 
mass IS studied Te^s from considerations of style than 
Irani those of logic and sestlicticfi. 'rf,e SwedJah 
mediajvaiiamiiri even sexn blended 

whwh the skill of the designer in the harmoiiiaine of 
form lake^ away any semblance of cuiisvtOLis effort. 

A feature of the inodern Swedisfi phase is the large 
number of competent young artists, painrers. scnlnEors 
who seem to be available to co-operate in the detorn- 
non of hnildmgs ot all sorts. Even quite modest private 

^laes ''f lire hi tccts, for exMmple—have painted 

ceHmgs and little SCO Iptured cmhellishmcntafFiK.o and 
10). It ttould be hard lo Hiid anyone in Enelind^evnnd 
tne most famous (and expensive) to esecutt work oft hi 3 
type, .\nd even then t do nor think our design sense 
IS sufficiently alert to cope with the idea succS^fully 
Ue are cm fitcreot>T^, and lack fie^ibiJitv, In thJ 
d^gn of furniture it is the same story : it is hard to 
fiame mare than one or two firms in England who are 

engaged tn the making of any furnjiiirc other than the 
Teproductmn of the antique. tne 

Swedish etudenjs of urchitecture are (aught to work 
™.eh hy ,he mndel. and trieky dmuehiemTlIl "i. 

cinnt”* 'ir' pT! “f perapeeiive. i, .1 Tdie- 

Ihnr ■ k "‘**“""•.•1'' Swedish sludeni has a very 
1 generally poses ihrangh 

bud hr.'! f '"“n "I'"*'" e“JJied the processes of 
u“e po*p^f" —^'feechilec- 
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Flij. u.—Houit LS Sl'CHiK.HoljkJ or PnrJFEiMJJI Eric 
1jAri.En9TxnT» Ajiceiitect 

The letison of Swedish architecture, to my mi nil, lies 
in the irfiportaticc of the study of sbairact design and 
*ta application to ;trchitecture, coupled ^vith an in¬ 


telligent analytical stuily of tj'ld work* I’he process of 
blindly measuring without understanding of why gfHul 
things are good is our weakness in England. We d<t 
not aufHciently use the mind to assist the eye. 

Lastly, T will touch on Finland, the arcliftecture of 
which ifi little knr>wn save through the name of 
Saarinen, whtwe design for the Chicago Tribune build¬ 
ing and scheme for the Lake Shore dcv^elopmcnt liavc 
caused such fiivourable comments here and in America. 
Saarineirs greatest building is hia railway station in 
Helsitigfora {Fig. 11 ). its basic mduences may cJcii’cc 
from Germany, but in fact he Uas evolved in all his 
buildings the style which he thought tiaost suited to his 
building's purpose and expression. He cannot con¬ 
veniently he bbciled as other thnn inoderti, in the sense 
of being a designer obviously familiar with ihc antique 
but free from any slavery to clas^sical foimuJae, 

Finnish work varies greatly in ijuulity. I’hc bad 
examples are Inspired by an nouveau and the Alunich 
beerhouse style, while the heat springs from the prin¬ 
ciples which inspire men like Saarinen, 

To aunt up, I would say ihat the lesson of the North 
for us lies in the fresh impetus to the power of design 
and a cultivation of mvention and resource. Freedoiti 
front slavish reprodutTtion dues not mean an ignorance 
or disresfiect of tradition^ Bui by cultivating origi¬ 
nality of thought and attempting to look forward to the 
future rather than always back towards the past may 
he ax'oided the degradation Into which fall all great 
styles of architecture when they arc no longer kept 
alive by the spirit and conditions which bmught them 
into beings The spirit and conditions of to-day are 
not thfisc of (ircece and Rome in the IVliddle Ages* 
and wc must develop ntir art accordingly. 



Flo. lo. —Interior of House or Professor Lallebstedt ■!Living Room] 
Showotc Painted Wood CaiLtNO 
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“Modern Architectural Colour”* 

BY L. Jl. BUCKNELL {/I.]. 


T I IE architect of to-day is rcaliaitiR more and more 
that colour is an imfiMrtant factor in his work. In 
*P*te of much talk in recent years and a certain 
amount of research work, colour decoration is still in a 
somewhat nebulous state. 1 hope you will not ask me 
to define “ ni^m,“ but I will say at once that I do not 
mean "jazz,'’ Thi.s distressing word has already led to 
much confusion and should be quietly buried. 

It is unfortunate that decoration has to some extent 
become separated from architecture. Such separation 
has ^ven us the “ Period Rooms," " Period l-urnish- 
*”8*t etc,, to the detriment of architectural progress. 
Architecture embodies many things, most of which we 
treat seriously as a matter ol course. Practical require¬ 
ments, construction, finance and so forth, but decoration 
IS equally important if we are to consider the spiritual 
and esthetic etfcct of architecture as much as its material 
wifety and convenience. 

An architectural conception is only a complete unity 
when all the component parts arc considered relatively. 
If decoration becomes a matter of painting on form 
designed without relation to colour, the result can only 
be painted form, which generally means the usual archi- 
tcctural forms in a new dress, whereas if form and colour 
are considered us one the result may be of greater artistic 
indue jmd more originality. \Vc need more collaboration 
m the fine arts if we arc to achieve success, a collaboration 
which already shows signs of development. 

We should be nearing the end of the period of %'a8t 
areas of pbin white plaster and dull woodw'ork. In the 
Stockholm Town Hall there is an excellent example of 
the collaboradon of artists in the production of a great 
artistic umty, an architcrctural conception with fine mural 
decoration in fresco, mosaic, painted pattern, and finely 
conceived and placed sculpture. We cannot plead 
po\'crty' for our lack of these things, uidcss it be perhaps 
poverty of imagination. We spare nothing in our lavish 
use of stone and stone carving, though often much might 
be spared, to the improvement of the exterior and the 
greater ^beiluhmrnt of the interior. 

This is a matter for the architect to control. It is 
not sufficient for him to call m the furnishing firms 
to install their "period trappings." That unhappv 
phase wc have had long enough, and if we arc to get 
away from it we rnust uke it into our own hands as 
architects. Our buildings must be conceived as a unity 
and not as shells to be decorated, and since an architect 
j»nnot know all things perfectly, he must endeavour to 
know sufficient to obtain and control the collaboration 
necessary to the perfect development of his ideas. 

\Iuch could be done with our civic buildings not only 
in the form of permanent decoration but in temporary 
^oraUOT by the use of great painting and sculpture. 

^ ^Bings are not only for the museum and picture 
gallery, and there are sufficient examples to form changing 

A P*per read before the Liverpool Architrctural Socif’ty. 


decoration for such buildings. Such a scheme would be 
a source of interest and inspiration, an aid to the develop¬ 
ment of cmc pride and possibly a broader interest in 

(^r public buildings must be made more open to the 
public if such interest la to be encouraged, and if these 
builtbngs arc suitably adorned a great educational work 
could, I believe, be accomplished. 

N\ c have heard much talk in recent years about external 
colour work, the brightening of our streets and so forth, 
but so far our cxi^rictices have not been very elevating 
due partly, probably, to lack of broad conception and 
insuflicicni consideration of conditions, suitability etc 
A senes of buildings of varied form and colour-^e 
t^tilc pattern—cannot, I think, add dignity to our 
stmets, or even bi^hmess. Multiplicity of colours will 
su^iently neutralise the effect aimed at and produce 
only rcstlcs-sncss and uncertainty. Such use of colour 
too is not the natural expression of our temperament. 

T ^ architecture we must 

first of dl consider the natural and climatic conditions. 
Many of our streets arc already beautiful in the colour of 
weathci^ stone and mellowed brick. Wc have that 
much abused article soot to consider, though even this 
at times can give us wonderful velvety blacks. These 

which might be productive 

It would seem that wr must consider fine colour as we 
do precious jewels—to adorn and not to confuse, to be 
i^d prociously m fine settings, and, from a practical 
^mt of view, where they can be properly cared for. 
T^ere is more joy in a well-placed, finely conceived piece 
of carving against a suitably simple background than in a 
of carv^ detail ; so with colour, a choice spot will 
of .a[j-ovcr pattern or conftjsion 

; so we can with colour. 

c^injtcly smothered over great areas. Such ill-con- 
sidei^ use of colour leads to the risk of undue emphasis, 
to a competition between individual adjoining properties 
evemually to a sort of chromatic squabble. ThiTiTto be 
avoided. One can ir^e that in those black c!ri« of 

might be turned to account 
as a background for colourful spots of interest. 

collar« ihe relationship of 
colour and form. These are really inseparable and to 

put fine colour on poor form is to emphasise only the 
poorness of the form. There are many detailTin 

?h^*^** ‘-ould, were it not for this, add greatly to 

their cheerfulness. Wc have a herit^u^^^ ^ 

MUrd, ki„.k. .nu whicS 

by indifferent colour, though they nughr ^ 
turn ones will, add to the amenities of our cities by their 

^thc"^"orb‘rh Our shopkeeper, mighr^rTe 
t>y tne use of bright sunblinds m the nlace of thoM 
murky hue. wc .re .ec-u..omed ro. We 
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to OUT buse^ and trams ; many of dnese are of nceUent 
colour, and our cities Jock almost s^std when strikes 
deprive us of them. With the cxtiaordinarjly rapid 
growth of our towns wc most coine to some son of agrer- 
menc to achieve harmony in the streets if we arc to avoid 
complete chaos, The latter has already happened in 
form, and if •wc add colour indiscriminately our con¬ 
fusion will be complete. 

The modem shops in the streets of Faria arc cxceilmt 
examples of civiii dignity aod individual taste. The sky 
rincs and surfaces, the general effects nrc ^impCc ond 
Tcatrained. The shops,, on the ground floor only, are 
treated to expreag the individually of the businesses, and 
these arc often superb in quality nnd colour. Rich 
marble, mosaic^ finely coloured terra cotta, etuimels and 
paint arc all used with judgment and with charming 
effect. 

What Paris has done we should he able to do. 

In floHand, sign pirists, sheltersj etc., have arrived at 
beauty of form and cola nr. Again^ tv hat rTolland can do 
why cannot we 1 

As our traflie devc1op!i we shall get nicsre and more of 
the street convenience*, traffic signals, refuges^ sign 
posts, bus and tram shelters, etc., and vfc should aee 
that these are better bundled than in the past. 

Jjitimt/it Cohifr .'—With interior work we have fewer 
restrictions than In externaJ work* but of the rnany con¬ 
ditions '* suitability " must be regarded as vital. This 
may seem u very imnccesaary remark, but most people 
are fnt niliar with nuiny instances of the abuse of such 
oonditioo. There is a natural temptarion for the colour 
enthusiast to '* stunt or to gaip his experience and 
maturity at the expense of many eitur*. 

This, of course, docs not apply only to colour, but it is 
more noticeable since our interest in colour j* fresh. Wc 
are, 1 think, nearing the end of the early experimental 
period and are developing a mare mature vision opd 
appreciation of colour. We have got over chat first 
childlike or savagclike joy in brill cant raw colour^ and 
look for greater things, but wc muax he guaidL'd,, in search¬ 
ing for greater subtleties, against those errors of weakness 
and timidity w'hich can only lead us to that period of 
neutrality from which we have rec'fntly escaped, “ The 
l^wordion.*' The errors Of our early eiperimenta were 
the natural ouccome of the dinginesH of this period^ * 
revolt against U. A period of heavy crinnsons, stale 
jLpeens and chocolates. 

In our search for better things we tihall look fur those 
practical and Ejesthetic. qualities which colour may possess 
—cxpteouon, suitability, fitnesss^ character and su forth. 

SuitabiUty and fitness may be the must easily odiievtd. 
It wilt include: suitability to conditions,, id purpose, and 
to people. 

The decoration of buildings used for shcirt intertaJs 
will not need such subtlety of treatment as those in use 
fur long pen’nd*-— e.g., 0 cinetmi or casino may hove ji 
more exuberant siheme of colour than a living rnoni. 

Every building must be a special case, and though 
buildings may be broadly divided into sections^ each 
section will have many sub-divisiun'i. It may be true 
to say that the public moms of on hirtcl may be more gay 
than those of a private house and less wild than a cabaret. 


hut there are many grades of hotel, and what will suit 
one may be very unsuitable in another. 

E-xpression and choranirter are mure difllculi, being more 
subtle, and wc have tc study carefully and with imagiriH- 
tion the circumstances and people involved. 

This wifi apply pamcularly to dumesTtc work and to 
those buildings where the expresaion of emotion or ideals 
IS an eSicntfal factor as in s church. 

In bchools,. where the cla-vs-rDom occupies many hours 
of the child's day and ha* a great influence in the develop¬ 
ment of his character, carefully chosen colour might be 
of inestimable voIllc. 

One cannot imagine an atmosphere of varnished pitch 
pine and stone colour paint being helpful or adding 
pleasure to instruction, llii* is a matter which needs 
more attention. Children art extremely responsive to 
colour, ard it seems a pity that nppnrtuTiitie* for its u*e 
yre so rarely tokci] ur made. 

In domestii: wnrk the field of study is almost un^ 
tiznited 1 although nearly all people see the principa] 
colour* similarly, they are not equally affected, same 
natures being much more responsive to colour than 
other*. 

Certuill Ceduun^ will delight Same aild irritate uLhers, 
and the effect of colour on the peaple concerned must be 
studied before a suitable scheme can be conceived. 

The character of mtims, tou^ ntust be tukem into accouni. 
A drawing or dining room may be bright and eheerftil, a 
bedroom reposeful. Wc orr too used to making our 
dining room!? heavy, ponderOiu; flHainj—rale of the caosea 
of nerv'es. at breokLtsi. Since feeding is a iiece^sity, we 
might make it pleasumblr and surround it with light and 
a reosotvihle cheerful Hess, 

We get eo little Bun that the pusslhility of some coni- 
penoation in colour should be explored. Colour can 
give much which our climate lucks, and if it cannot product 
uiin it can at 1ea*t provide brighmeas and cheer, 

The value to h^th of light and brightnes* needs im 
proof. During the war some eiperimentol w'ork wa* 
carried out in hospitals to study the effect nr curative 
value of certaiti catotirn, with^ 1 believe, guud rasultu. 
Ifow far this has developed since 1 have been unable tn 
discover. Amongst the dcMJtor* with whom I have dii;- 
cussed it 1 have found none who have used colour, 
thoiigh all hatTc regarded it with interest, I preaume 
that there ore, of coiitse, some whose opinions and 
experience would be of great value, bur I have not had 
the good fortune tn meet them. 

Colours hnve similar effect an the majority of people, 
hut w^jth VBiy^ing intendty according to their degree of 
responsiveness to colour. They have many qnahtics^ 
repose, stimu'luji. ’^rhey muy be rifh and vibrant or 
gloomy ^nd onlmoua, delicate or strong, but the effect 
they have will depend on their use. 

IVWoru at one time was n'Fcmed to as a bilious colour, 
nut, I prcEume, because it hud that cfleets tir it would 
not have been so popular as in recent year*. It can be a 
wonderful colour w'ith the brightness of Hunllighi snd 
spring flowers,, nr the rtchness of Bin her and gold. Ko 
■me ever called u daffodil hilinm. It is n colour to be 
used cleanly and according to it* quality and hue may 
vary from the ultra sesthetic to the joyfulnesi of 
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** Scheherazade.'* The yellow room will depend, apart 
from the quality of the yclUrw, upon the nupportine 
colours. l.<cmnn yellow uh^ with mauves and turquoise 
may provide too rare an atmosphere, but a rich golden 
yellow with oranges, violets and fine blues may, on the 
other hand, be too xttmulatini;. Obnousiy it must 
always depend u{>on the personalities of the occupants 
of the rooms decorated and of the light value of the 
rooms. I am inclined to think that alu'ays a room 
should have one dominant note ; that on entering a 
room one should ncs’cr be conscious of a " colour 
scheme,** but only of a sense of pleasure ; that if strong 
supporting colours are used they should be confined to 
inddental details, and the stronger the colours the 
smaller these details. 

A richly coloured Chinese \-asc is a joy in almost any 
room, but the same colours used in the same proporiiona 
on a large area w’ould have a wry different trffiect. 

Green, blue and red have all been accused of having 
baneful effects. Green “ enervating," blue “ mourn¬ 
ful," red ** of exciting the worst human pa.ssions,” All 
these epithets obviously need considerable qualification. 

Green can be enervating, but certain strong hues may 
be distinctly stimulating. It is a difficult colour, and 
certain heavy yellow' greens should, I think, be entirely 
avuideti as leading colours. On the other hand, a pure 
apple green can lie very beautiful. The value of the blue 
greens we know from the many fine Georgian examples. 

Blue is another difficult colour; it may vary from the 
mournful to the rich heraldic and ro>'al blues, or be of 
those curiously fascinating Persian and Chinese hues. It 
U a colour to be used boldly in noble apartments, but 
needs very great care if u.sed in small rooms. One can 
imagine in a large room a wonderful Persian or Chinese 
blue with nch golden hangings and parquet floor ; a 
parchment coloured ceiling with hints of purple, blue 
green and emerald ; brocades or cut velvets to echo 
the general colour so far from being mournful, being very 
rich and regal. 

Red —the colour of passion and war, but also the 
source of liveliness and joy. Bakst and Lovat Fraser 
have shown us how wonderful red can be. Chi the other 
hand, some Edwardian dining rooms hat'e shown us 
how terrible. 

It is, 1 believe, a colour to be used sparingly but full, 
with ttU its life and vitality. 1 have seen a room of dull 
crimson and grey green which to me was maddening. I 
also know a room with a quiet warm grey, a Chinese 
hanging of crimson vermilion, a dull gold frieze, a pillar¬ 
box red picture rail and ivory ceiling, and it is delightful. 
Red has greater intensity than other colours, and for this 
reason should be used in smaller areas. 

It is curious how much we neglect ccilin]:^. For years 
we have been satisfied with a chalk-like finish, yet in the 
past the ceiling has been one of the glories of a room. It 
may be due to our modem low ceiling. A low ceiling 
will not stand heavy colours ; but many of our large 
public buildings have high ceilings, and would, I think, 
be greatly improved by colour, however simple. 

^fore closing there is one matter out of many in the 
use of colour which is all-important. The question of 
" distribution " or proportion. 


•As architects wc arc familiar with “ proportion," the 
relation of the parts and the harmony of the whole. 
With colour it is similarly important, Mowcs'cr perfect 
a selection of colours may be, if they are ill-proportioned 
or, as it is better described, badly disposed, the result 
will be disastrous. This " disposition " is the most 
difficult of all the problems in colour, and only constant 
practice will bring success. We have to arrive at the 
same sense of proportion in colour as wc have in form. 

It is not a matter of taste any more than is any other 
form of a»thetic expression, but owing to the infinite 
number of combinatinn.H is more difficult to reduce to a 
formula. 

I would recommend to your notice a really excellent 
book with a simple colour theory. Colour, by Barrett 
Carpenter, and one on Color and Its Application, by 
M. Luckiesh, 

Review 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE THROUGH¬ 
OUT 1*HE AGES. P, Leslie Waterhouse {Bats-- 
ford, 6r.). 

This excellent little book is a revision and enlarge¬ 
ment of Mr. Waterhouse's earlier work. The chief 
additions to the letterpress arc the amplification of 
the section on Pre-Hellenic Greece, and the two chap¬ 
ters on Modem Architecture, which are largely fresh 
matter. The book is entirely re-illu.strated with photo¬ 
graphs and many excellent drawings. 

it is addressed to the student and the general reader, 
and is written in a clear, interesting style, many points 
being accentuated by quotations from general litera¬ 
ture. .Mr. Waterhouse has shown a fine appreciation 
of the desires and difficulties of the lay reader, and the 
technical infomiation he gives is suificient to stimulate 
interest and curiosity. Possibly in the section on Roman 
/Vrchiiecturc more might have been made of the primary 
c'onstructional significance of the arch. The lay mind 
docs not immediately gra.sp its use in spanning wide 
spaces, obvious though this may be to the serious stu¬ 
dent. The Romanesque and Gothic sections are admir¬ 
ably done, particularly in their insistence on the tran¬ 
sitional character of the whole period. It is perhaps 
a pity that no great Gothic interior except King’s 
College Chapel is illustrated, and in the next section 
the need is fell of something more than the plan of St, 
Peter’s, Rome, although the illustrations generally are 
carefully chosen. 

All these,however.are small points compared with the 
high standard of the wliolc work, which is particularly 
noticeable in the wide sympathy and impartiality of the 
two last chapters. 'Fhe book may be heartily recom¬ 
mended to ^1 who desire some general knowledge of 
architecture. 

M. Dickens Whinnet. 
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Waterloo Bridge 

DEPtJTATlONS TfJ THE LON'DON COUNTY COUNCIL’S SPECIAL COI^LM I riTE 

ON THAMES BRIDGES 



B efore the meetlnit of rhe Londnn Count}? Council 
on 14 FcbruaTTi% at which the re^ioiistnjcEioTi ol 
Waterloo Britljiic waj to bt consideredj irttn deputa¬ 
tions j. one rcprt»enting the Fine Art Commission and the 
other the ftoj-al Instfrute of British AnchitcctSp the Town 
Planning Institute, the Aichttecture Club, the linden 
Sodety, nnd the Sodtiy for the Protection of AocSiini 
Buildings, were rcMsvtd by the Special Committee on 
Thames Bridges. 

TFTE ROVAJ2 F[NE ART COMMISSION 
'I’hc nepresenititivca of the Royal Fine .Art Commifisiun 
were the Earl of CravA-ford nnd Balcarrea, Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch {P.R.I.B.A.), Sir CJeorge Frampton, ltj\., and Mr. 
H. ChoJton Bmdshaw, Secretm-j' of the Commission. 

LORD CRAWFORD’S SPEECH 
In addressing the CoTnmittee IxmJ Crawford iuid .— 
We are very' ntuch obliged to you for reeeiring us, J 
introduce thi? deputation from the Royal Fine Art Com- 
misfijon. The Sub-Commiitee appointed L-unijistB of 
Lord CurKon^ who Iuir to uttcJid a Cabinet meeting this 
morning and cannot cuinc, my coUeagues Sir Geor^ie 
Frampton and Air. Gotch, President of the Rnyal Tns tituie 
of BritLsh Architects* 

W«_flsk you, Sir, and your Cammittce to consider the 
propriety of a further delay^ a rcAision of thp dreision 
which wv understand has been readied that the bridge 
ahould be dejiimyed and replaced by 4 ncvi' structure. 
'I’he importance of the bridge is incontestable. We are 
speaking, of raorse, you wfU understmnd, from the point 
of view of atscbetics. I do tint ^up|>ose that any advocate 
of the destmetiun would ditTcr from that opinion. Wp 
think, however, that nobody would have racommended 
the destruction of this bridge witd its replacement by a new 
one had it not been for the atrucnital defect whiiih has 
recently been fcvcalcd, and public opinion, an far as I 


uun estimate it, ia deeply disturbed hy ihc prospect of 
dcnioJition. 1 should like to say in two or three wordiv 
whfit we feel actually about Its artistic importanLe to 
London. One has only to go to the exhibition now" 
im view at the South Kensington Museum to realise thut 
almofit from the day of its opening this bridge hat been 
looked Lipnn by artists and ficbuLars as a great achievemen r 
olFthe nierropulis, fls something which artists; of the highciit 
diatinction have always tried to reproduce* to timke better 
known, and from w'hJeh they thcmsch'cs clearly have 
drawn inspimtinn. It is the only bfidjje in |.<indon which 
perasessefl a name of real British impurtanec—u name, in 
other words, which is not localised or tcrriroriiiLiaed—and 
1 go still further and any that il is probably the only 
monument in London of the nineteenth century which 
cammands world-wide admimtion* The tiinetcenth was 
a great century in our histnr>', but here in this vast city we 
huvr got only one riionuiiiejit w hich the world acknow- 
tedges to be great, were it in any country, or were it an 
achievement of qny date. There ia one other great build - 
ing in London, a magnlbcent and himoiia building, which 
■night also be cojisldered a monument of w'orld-wide 
importance, but that certainly is not univeraslly aeknow- 
1 edged. Watc rlnu Bridge, hnwuve r* stands out os the nn Iy 
possession of the Londoner in the world of architecture 
which corresponds to its greatness in many other WQlks of 
life throughout the nineteenth century. In itself it is a 
nmgtiificcnt smiciure. mewt notable perhapai In the cxtru- 
ordiimry dkiinction of its jLinc-tiuti with onotiicr great 
building of an earlier date, namely, Jkimeraet HtTUse. 
The unity of Trcatmtm between that magnificent facade 
on the dver und that magniliccnt line crossing the river is 
an xrcbittclunLl achievcmeriE which is univeraully ad¬ 
mitted. So tremendous is the aniscic and architectural 
Impurtance pf this bridge that I for one would even advo¬ 
cate its rebuilding atone by stnne rather ihiin let tt perish. 
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1 a^k yDLir CDinmittee to camsider wliecJier we can atford 
ID Toss- iin SRset of that chamcEer, Tliere are latti of 
buildingd^ which, owinji tu public imprc^vcu'ient^, Kfive 
fram time to time been threaiened in Londcmp but which 
on further consideration have been aJlowed to rernnin. A 
clasiislc Cjcample of ihoi in recent times is the tS4e oF 
St. Mort'-le-Sfrandn At one moEnent that cbntch was 
doomed, it was in th<; way, it had tn go J hut your prede- 
ecssnrs^ Sit^ reviewed the on^itiiil deriiiiDit cu ilefilroy that 
church and not only did you pneservT the church, happily, 
hut in lining so you made an extranrdinarily Useful traffic 
itnpmvctiient. Will you rurjfjive me for setyinji thnt the 
impression left upon the public mind by the procedure in. 
mlattnn to thin scheme is that you have acted with e^tces- 
sive prQniptitude+ VVc toik about erecting n new bridge 
in London and we talk about it for 35 yea^^• Itcfore we do 
anything, but yitur Jeeisiott to dcKtruv lilts bridge was only 
announced on cio J.muiJir,', and so I say, and 1 ask you tu 
forgive me for doing so, that the inipntasic.iti left upon the 
public mind ia that sufficicni effort has not been mndc to 
cntisider all the pos^u^ible ;]ttejmatiws. 

Miiy T cidd one w'ord iibout the procedure adopied. I 
bavic hud the advantage ut seeing the report drowiTi up by 
yuLLTSclf about rhift bridge, and if I may, I wmild like to 
commerU on one paragmph in tliat report, the paragraph 
which is attrOL-tinR SO very much attention a bout the atti¬ 
tude of the Inadtution of Civil Engineers. 1 will read the 
words on pogr 43 t If it had been possible to maintain 
hy any means the existing siruciure, wc think the OhuicH 
might well have been willing to sacrifice a valLiable traffic 
improv'tnncnt to the preservation ul so beautiful and 
famous a bridge* bui that we now know on the highest 
uuthutiiy to be impossible. The CnutiLil of tbr: Instint- 
tion of Civil Engintters in its letter of 14 Januatv, io?5' 
am teg its view, i^iveti after most carfFnl considenitioti, that 
the Council would be w'cll advised tn act on the considered 
individual opinion, of Air, Hasil Mott* C.R.* nnd the fate 
Sir Mqiiuicc Fitimaurite^ F.R.S, These experts, as the 
Council will rtmemberi reported strongly against the 
possibility of preserving the existing ilnieturr hy tneana nf 
tinderpinning. thereby confinning the advice of the 
Council's Chief Engineer." It teems 10 me that wc may 
be almoit engaged in a gigantic jniisundcrAtanding. lire 
'* most careful cunsiderflcioiii " by the Insistuiinn of Civil 
Engineers is referred to. 1 a-*ik myaelf—'W'haE did they 
must carefully conaidcr ? 'Fhey did not consider the 
structural problem 1 they did not can'ifder the Lfuestlon of 
underpinning, of grouting, of rcinfurdng. They ap¬ 
pointed nt> Sub^Committee to wo into the technical pn>- 
blenis, they in\ited no evidence, they aaked for no opinion 
from people vsho have devoted every hour ot the day to 
this prahicm iince the firw sagRing of the bridge began. 
1 submit that the " most careful consideration " given by 
th is Council was nut to the structaml and 10 the engineer¬ 
ing problem* but to the queaunn ckf procedure and, I 
would almost say, to the question of etiquette . In one 
portion of their letter that is almost Indicated. They told 
you that your Authority has acted wisely in taking advice 
ftorn qindified people nnd that ynu would do well to accept 
the advuce bb given to yuii. They never condemned the 
bridge, they did not say one word against the proposals 
whi^ had been made by other engineers. Fur all that I 
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know, some members of that i'otmcil actually believe that 
the bridge can be safely atrcnfithened by undetplnning nr 
cither processes, and, ct> tell the truth, I really don't know 
what else those gentlemen could hav^ said. Naturally, 
heio;; s body of profes^siana] nlcll, they tvuuld be loath to 
disparage che advice given to you by their own very dis¬ 
tinguished colleagues. Now\ on behalf of my C^omtnission, 

1 ask for a feispitt. We submit with great respect that the 
whole ptoblem should be re-examined* I might cdmont 
say freely rsamined, hy s body appointed ad lute for the 
first time* and Vfc submit this to yoti* Mr. Noitnan, with 
greater confidence for this reason, that vie do not think 
our prnpnwil need involv e any very serious delay, ^'our 
odiciak luive already coll l^c ted a mssn of data, measure- 
ments, records, dibigrams of thrusts* and n hundred and 
utie either Va I Liable iUJUrecLLuf iliformation Upon which any 
expert cunimitiee could judge with 3 minimum of delay. 
It i& not though wc asked thpt you phould appoint people 
who would begin 11 SUtv'ey lasting six, eight, twelvemnmhs. 
You have got all the materiais at your disposal already and 
the enquiry wc RuggesT would, srart with thi? initial ndvan¬ 
tage uf this invaluable data, \Ve want, in short, tq prc.HR that 
the whole question of atahllixalion should be re-uptned. 

There is one other point, tun, we should like tn lie re*- 
considered. I may be wruii]::;:* but niy uripressiuii is that 
this particulsrpoinir has not been considered by your L'om- 
mittet'. At any mtc vciu have made no public pronounce¬ 
ment upon it, and it Ls this. You have stated, Sir, in your 
report that you have got a genera] and a provisional 
schetTlc by which the ntirthcm end of Watcrlno I fridge 
should have appended to it a tutinel, a subway under the 
Strand^a vert' interesting suggestion. We should like 
lu know if that atibway would: Itct comhined w'ith the 
existing bridge* if that problent has been examined, 
if it were possible, 1 have no dfvubt that that in i toe If 
would multiply the Lanyirtg capacity nf Waterloo [fridge 
by 50 per cent., or at any rate by a very'appreciable tigure. 
tn any case* thr public implores you to nsassiirc it uptin a 
matter which ia really causing intenne anxiety, a matter 
about which the Londiin public, always sKiw to pick ufi 
facta about itaelf, is really to-diiy bcpinning to be effit'c- 
tivcly atartned. and we submit that the only way 70 re¬ 
assure rbe public that your policy ia dictated hy the posi¬ 
tive exigencies of the aitu&tion is by having a further 
f!nquiry baaed upon the Lofuimatiun you would put before 
a new committee, taking into account all thege factg, and 
not least of dll the rmc which impels my <jQtnmi&.siort to 
approach you lu-day* namely* the InciilLuldlbte ue^ilietic: 
Value of the bridge. 

'I HE R. 1 .B*A. AND OTHER REPRESEN'T.VI lVK 
BODIES, 

'Fhe deputation was composed of Mr. .Arthur Keen and 
Air. L. H. Bucknrll, representing the H.l.BJV, : Sir 
Richard Paget. Professor S, D. Ad^ead, and Mr. W. R, 
Davidge, representing the 'Tniwn Planning hixtifutc : Alt, 
Ewart G. Culpin, Mr. Jame;^ Buor, Air* E, Vincent llurris. 
and Mr. J. C. Squire, representing the .Architecture Club ; 
Mr. Ernest Herhertiind Mr* D. ^rclay Niven, represent¬ 
ing I he Igjndon Society * and Profcii6nr W* tt. l^thaby 
and Alr. J* F, Green, representing the Society for the lYo- 
tfction of .Ancient Buildings. 
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MR. .ARTHUR KEEN’S SPEECH. 

^^r Arthur Keen (Huiii, Secretary R.LB.A.) said in 
cfTuct the depiiiHtinn were speakiii^ for the great body of 
instructed architLutura] opinion throu^uut the cDuntry', 
Firsts they wished tt> say (wtuir be ihoughi wsi now 
aimost coniniufi ground) thiit they cuu]d hardly ovrratnte 
their urnse of the vajur of WoterEoo Bridge ss a sreat 
natinruil monumcint of outsiiinEimg btaury juid interest. 
They knew of no finer bridge, no bridge as fine ss this 
anywhere ; it was a magtcTpiece of architectiiTal form and 
engineering etidl, dignified, i-igorou.i,^ and impressive* and 
at the same time graceful ond rcfioeil. 'The ncsponaibility 
of the Council as the custodian of such a muniuncnt wag 
a Very' grave one, as they probably realised very futly, and 
he siibmtTtJiMJ that they sibould safeguond the bridge with 
jealous cure. They wcje trustees of aotnethmR which he 
reganJed ag a most Valuable asset. Next, Widl great 
rc&pect. tliev dissented frotti, and* indeed, disputed em- 
pbnrically, the statement appearing in this cgmmitTcc's 
repAirt to the effect that the bridge must be considered to 
be a wom-out structure. Very far fmrn being a worn-out 
structure, w^iih proper irpait and ordimirv care for its 
foundations it w-a§ probably the mosr enduring and perma¬ 
nent buildinig in London. C'ertairily ita deaign and 
materidt Intth showed that no limit could properSy be set 
to its length cf life. 

they said thm in their view the communication 
aent by the CounEril of the Imtiuitiuo nf CiWI Engineer* 
to the l>nidon CoLinty Cnuncif did not bear the imerpre- 
tatioo 5ci upon it in the cutmiiittee^s report. It w'as put 
forward a: evidence that sirengtheoing the bridgL' by 
underpinnini' was not fei^sihle. it actually said was 

I hat it wag not within the province of the CtnmeiJ of the 
Institutinn to give a technical opiniim nn such a matter, 
and it went on to say in effect :—You have able engi¬ 
neers ; he guided by them f which he submJrted was a 
very proper reply, and one that did nur commit the CoLmoil 
to an opinton which many nteinbcrs of the Institution 
might challenge or repudiate. The deputatron were there 
as people who understood building i they wem cnncrmed 
with it every day', and they knew somctliing of the possi¬ 
bilities of dealing with heavy s tructures. From their own 
knowledge and experience they were aatisfied rhat there 
was no ingiiperable difficulty in underpinning and 
strongthetairtR the foundations of the bridge. That view 
wais borne out by ciimpctent enpineers and reliable con- 
[ructors, pnd therefore, gs that difference of opinirm on an 
absolutely important point existed, they aaked that before 
anything wus done towards taking dtm-n the bridge ani 
independent inquin' into the mauer of onderpinning 
ahnuld t>e matic. That was an absolutely impurtant point, 
becou.se the whole q uestiem tu med upon it. They thought 
they were entitled to 03 k that* not only bccau!;c they were 
artists interested in the beotiiy nf London and the preser- 
vtttion nf its finest monumente, hut also because ns 
cilixeti^ they did not wish unnecessary’ expenditure on a 
large scale to be tnoirrcd. He suggested that if the bridge 
were private property no orte would dpecun of rebuilding 
instead at' rrpsiring it. 

They recognised that the whole matter of London 
bridges and traffic waa compIeK and the difficulpcg great 
that the committee had to cope with; they w'cre sorry to 


embamiss the cornmtftce with rather insistent oppoaitioti 
on H particular point* but they regarded the mat ter as mi 
I mputtant rl^t they could see nothing for it but to oppiyat 
the destruction of the bridge with their uirouat efforts. 
He hud nothing to add except ro put before the cornmittcr 
the resolution adopted by the b>xlics that they repre¬ 
sented 1— 

'■ Tht!! conference ig not satisfied tk.it Waterloo Bridge 
is Worn nut and abould be destroyed. It therefore recom- 
mendi chat the question should be referred loati indepen¬ 
dent r^spetl cotntiijitee to determine (after hearing evidence 
and taking such advice as they may require) whether the 
bridge can he underpinned and made eirong enuugh for 
modem traffic for many years to come. In the evenE of 
such independent e,vpcrt corntnittee reporting that under¬ 
pinning is practicable, thk Lcml'cnmce is of op ininn that 
the undeTptnnifLp should be procetded with, and proviainn 
for the inerraaing eroas-river traffic made elst-where, as 
w'ould have licen done if the sinking of one nf ihe piers 
of Waterloo Bridge had not nccurrcd," 

Air, W'. R. Dav'idge and Mr, J. C. Sqtiiro tonk part in 
the sub^equenr discuesiorL. 

11 IE L.C.C. AND THE DEPUTA'nONS. 

The Ltindfin County Council, at the meeting W'hich 
followed the reception of the deputation, ndupied the 
recoiumcTidation ot the- Special Coiiimittee on Thames 
Bridges on Waterloo Bridge, wbb co the effect that 

the present atructun: ghould be rnken down and recon¬ 
structed. 

In mnviriig the adoption of the report, the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. R. C. Norman, referred to the visit 
of two deputations, one from the Fine .\rt Commission 
and the other from the Royal Institute of British Archl- 
rct^s, who stated a ease against the demolition of the 
bridge. The deputation had been assured that no stone 
wriujd be removed until the temporary' bridge wqs erected 
in July, and that, in the interval, should any fiurther con- 
sidetation^ arise, which migbt u:|.iset ihc experts' rej^mt, 
upon which the Committee hnd ba.>>ed its decision* the 
recommendarion cotijd bo reviewed. 


L.C.C. REPORT O.N W ATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Reports by the Chief Engineer to the Improvementa 
t.kjmmirtcc and letters received from the Society for the 
Protection of .\ncient Ruiidingg and other bodice and 
persons on the subject of the recomtructinn of the bridge^ 

The documents relating tn the Waterirm Bridge motter 
arc conmlned in the L.C.C. Report dated to July 1924 
and tnorkei! S.f.l. 37a, They are mki long to be reprinted 
here* and they include a drawing of considerable size. 
There is a copy in the Inati tutc Lib nirv. 

1Te sric of the piers of the bridge above the footings ia 
77 ft. by 30 ft.* arid the scheme prepared by Air. Harley 
H. Dalrymple-Hay, the engineer conMiltcd by the Socifjty 
for the Protection of .Ancient Huildings, is bViefty as foL 
lows. 'Phe pier is first surrounded by Steel nbect piling 
driven down into the London clay to a depth nf about 
i ft. below the new' feundation and tied at the top to the 
mosaury of the pier. The space between the piling and the 
inoMinry is filled up with Stums haw cloy in bags bedded 
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and well ramrncd Ln, so Us to prevem coniprMHcd itir from 
cscqpine. An accvsi shufi ft ft, in diameter, lintd with 
steel and provided at the top an air lock, is formed 
down tile rtitiire of the yiicr and n narrow' heading is driven 
along the centre line of the pier at a depth of 5 ft. brW the 
top of the clay; com pressed ai r is psed to keep not the w ater. 
iTom the Central headiTig lateraJ eviiav-ntion is carried uiix 
l^enveen the old timber piles tti the neccssiary depth into 
the d,iy and everything is removed mp £0 the U'vel of the 
underside of the solid masroniy ; this lateral esceav^tion vx- 
tenrb botil Ways from the central 1 HJtWfltxls to the 

sheet piling, and La done in, narmw w'idtbs, piece bv pieces 
until the whole area of the fovanJatiim ha? Iveii dfeah with^ 
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T he es;cari''ationi jire fillpcf in W'ith concrete und brickwork 
pinned up tightEy under the masonry with alaie wedges, 
und finally the centrJ heading is fillip op with cancrele. 
The access shaft can he at the cnd» ootgide the pier if 
necessary, instead of in the middle. 

It is pointed out that this scheme can. I>c carried out at 
relatiA'cly .smalt cost as compared with rebuilding ; that the 
time ofL-upied woold beTclotively ^shniti^nd that the water¬ 
way bctweeri the piers would bw left free, 'llie jchrmc has 
the -sLipporr of iw'o wrll-known engineers pcisgcs^ing wide 
carperien.ee of bridge work, and it huA lieen studied hy four 
important c<»ntnicting firms who find nothing of utiusua.! 
difficuEty in kt jlEid arc <^llite prepared to carry it out. 


Report of Special! and Business Goncr^l IVIeeting 

Monday, 2 March 1925 

'I'he Development of the Western End of the Strand 

I Mr PBESll>EM' (MR, J. ALFRED GOTCin IX TlfK ChLAIR 


PRLSlI^EXTj Mr. Ow’en Klcming [-"i-l has 
given notice that at this inhering he propose* to iotite 
jtiention to rei-cHt and impending anchiteLiiirol changes 
in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross Station and fn 
moTi f n resolutian— I will now call upon Mr. Fleming m 
moi'e his rcsoluiion. 

Mr, DAVFX FLEMliNti (j^.J: I fet-l that to-night 
I intist begin with an apology rhiit ut a rime when 
mir attenrion if fLvcii> and rightly, on tfic eg stem parf 
of the Sirardt I shouEd have to ask v'oti tti consider 
the wcitL'jTi, Rut the Strand muit be treated as □ 
wholpj and to me the devcEopincnts in the Scrtind, 
connected closely as 1 hnve been with thefn for a 
good many years, seem almoAt in the natuie of a 
dTama. it is rrally very intejne&fing to trace the 
development of tvhat J may cflil the architectural 
influence upon the great changes that have taken place 
in the Sttoiid. I would invite ymir attention first right 
back to the eaciihlishmcnt of the London County Council 
because it was at that dote that our (>nsginn m this 
matter Wag rcolly established^ I'he County CouncU was 
cant'd into existence rather hurriedly at the begi titling of 
the year iREq,, atid as noon as it was established the news¬ 
papers of la^odon began a mgiTigj tearing propaganda " 
for the destruction of the Strand churches. TTiEir ideal 
WHS a straight Strand from Fleet Street to Charitig Cross, 
St. Clcnnent Danes and St, Mary-le-Strond stood in the 
way. ' 2 'hcy had to be ab»hslu*d. This Instimte in 
^larch iSJj^ sent a letter to the London Countv Council, 
and I had the honour of moring □ regolutinn on behalf 0/ 
the Architectural .'Vsgociation pomtLng out the great 
architectural importance cf the church of St. Mary-3c- 
Strtind. Those molutiona went to the L.C.C, in March 
of that year; they fell, fortuimtely. Into the hands of 
l-ord Rubbery, and he saw that in the succeed ing 
month o! April, when the reference went from the 
L,C,C, to the Jrnprovements Committee, it had in it 
a sav'ing dsuse that the dnirchea should, if possible, 
be preserved. ^ITiat w'oa otir fim step, and I think it has 
been more or less a key to all diar has happened after- 
warda. 


I ho next step w'as in the year Those MeA''en 

yeorH had been occupied b>- liic improvements CofTirn.ittec 
in considering numerous plEiw for thv straight way we 
noiv know Qg Kingswny, and the schemeii had been silted 
and compared and estimated, so that in the Improve¬ 
ments Committee, under, I think, the clialmiDLnship of 
-Mr, t'rcderic J Intrison, brought forward n scheme re¬ 
commending thaj Kingsway be brought to the church 
lit St. ]Miuy'-le-Strand, with two arms going right and 
left. That was tht* old danger Ln a new form, and this 
(natiture referred the matter to the Art Committee 
heciauae diey thought Sr wa* an incomplete scheme^ and the 
.Art Coiamittee referred it m a small sub-committee, of 
It I'ieh, t am afraid, E am the only member still alive. 
Alfred Waterhouse was uur Chairman, and among other 
members were John Me Vicar Anderson. John Ale Kean 
Urydun, Kdwiird W. Alountford and Alfred Gilbert, 
the sculptor, rhtfl bijb-Committee made a plan 
abubEhlng the proposal to arrange a straight route doivu 
from the north of London againat the church of St. Marv- 
le-htniTid, and they prepared the scheme that has nctually 
been carried out. ft went m the L.C.C. after receiving 
the approval of the Council of this Instimtc, wis con- 
aidercd carefully by them, and in tWgS, when Mr. Shaw- 
now L.^rd Et'cnilcy, Wiia CThflirnitin of the 
{mproverneots Committee, that Committee of the 
Cwmy Council recommended this Institute scheme, 
with a small modtfii:iition on the Strand side, for approval. 
It ts iniportam to note the opinion the Improvements 
C-omniittcc held at that time os to tho proper Etatua of 
^hitecfunil npinion on these L]U:e5dons of ciD' planning. 
They say, on 5 July " After most foil and careful 
oonsiderntion of a variety of competing pLins^ we liavc 
unanimously decided that the best is that recommended 
by the Improvements Ctwnmmee in modified in 

accor^w with the suggestiuns of the Royal Inatitutc 
of uriiish Architects, ami with some alteration proposed 

u question of the 

churches, and they say, " When it was suggieated that the 
County Council should cause the church of St. Maiy'-lc- 
^trand to be removed the proposal was received hy the 
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public i>ith indiftfiaiion," 1 think wv hear tci-iliiy of 
uiitJiher pHjptMal which haa also b«?en recdvcd by the 
pubJiir with indignatian J " Mdmjvnr.^' they gn nn, 
acvcral pow-crfLil archittcttimj societies in L^HidorL 
atrattfily tn^d npun the Cpundi the retention the 
building. We entirely ahsrs thin >7cw. Lnndon (ms 
siiffened nrmtcrially in the past from the fact that tv hen 
main ihomughfarea have been constructed too little 
iinpomince has been placed on the value of architccturfll 
effect." *l’hey finish up ; "It must he clear that in. tJic 
prcMnt instance u bold scheme will prove to be the 
truest economy." What dot’s that mean r You hate 
seen the scheme of Kin>;!swuy utid Aldwych uirHed in a 
coTiclusiun. 1 arn afraid 1 have not got the figutea of the 
actual cciit but I w'tll give you the official cFitimaic - 
It was aoniething like £700,000 net, .\nd tkeit, worked 
mjt in t fie fciitii of rates, was o"2s6d. m the £, or less 
that! a farthing, during the period in which rhe loan 
has to be redeemed. If, therefore, the nr car Kijij^uuy 
and .^Edwych improvemeiit has breii effected at a coai 
Eo London cf Eess than a arthing in the £, wr. have cverj’ 
rtiiton to congratulate our^elvcA on it?: public economy. 

Now, Sir, when thut Rehcme was prepared by the 
IrutEitutc thift attack on Waterloo Bridjge was foreseen. 
Therefore Ln the applied lion to the Lourtiy CoLLturil, 
the R.LIJ.A. poirtted out that rhe caBtem arm oJ Aldw ych 
wao. deaiguid Os to odnat ialer on ul an extension 
acTDES ihe river to the Elephrnt and L’pistic. In r$ijX 
when this scheme came up the Improvctneiita LVim- 
mittec used rheae words : "It bus been suggestetl to ita 
ihiit our scheme to be complete should provide for an 
exteni^ion of the pnjprNU'd new street by means of Otl 
approach acro-sa the Thanuit; 1 >etwcen ^^■BterTcJil Bridge 
Olid Blackfriars Bridge. But this question df>es not fall 
within our reference, the provision rjf such r bridge licing 
a matter for the conijidenition of the Bridges Committet. 
Wc have tlH.-FEfure thuughl it right to do no more lha.n 
arrange that the line of the new street shall be such as 
will easily lend itmelf lo any piJssibTc future cutcnsiun uf 
the street by mcauH of a bridge acnias the river." I’hat 
report went lo the Council in iRqS and n'ojt udupied 
umnimously. If dus qiiesdon of the underpin ning of 
Waterloo Bridge, and the question of finance, 1 suppose, 
had not arisen, t have no dniibf that that scheme wUvild 
have been carried through, and that from the Gianktone 
Statue to the Elephant we should find ti magnificent 
street, also of iuo ft. width, making a main connection 
between the north and the south of Luiidnn. 'I'hc chief 
mitin streets of London now run east and west. There 
is no real north itnd $outh rtMid. llut if that Tittle piece 
wexe joined, from the GladMortc .Statue to the Elephant, 
vve shoiiEd collect the w'hole of the sireeta of South 
LKindun which tronverge at the Elephant, and Join them 
on ID Klngswuy and Souihoitiptoti Ruiv, right up to 
Hampstead. ‘'Ehet is the obvious and dear position for 
that hritlge, and I very much regret that this " red 
herring " of Waterloo Bridge lias cumc uctohs the path. 
A year or tw'o Inter, in 1903, the American Listirute of 
Architects asked tiiai the guiding principles of the 
R.I.B.A. plan should be explained to them, and I have 
looked up the words ihnt w:«re used in WashinHtnn'^ 
worda carefully chosen—" 7 'hc new street is designed 


10 enable rlie northern traffic to ascend by the w'cstem 
arm of the crescent while the southern traffic descends 
hy the eastern arm. 'ITicy (that is, the Institwle) feared 
that if some scheme such as this were not carried, through 
a most serious int&ek would fie likely to develop agalrisi 
WaterUtn Hridgc owing to itB inadciipEare width." Thai 
won wriiien ^2 yearE ago and read In Washingion, 'rhis 
attack haii developed, and it has Taken the form of an 
inability tu execute some workn of Underpi nning. 

1 d.o not want to go Into this question To-nighi, but 
XIr. AiormEm, in his letter to The has practically 

abandoned the posttinn of the letter from the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. He says in effect, " Wc do nut rely 
on thflt. XMiat w'e do rely on is the report of Air. Basil 
.Mott and Sir Alaurpcc EitjuMEturicc," Extended search 
through various files pertaining to the matter, and through 
the minutes of the L.f'.C., have failtd to locate tliai 
report. E fiiihmit that rcpiirt fihould hr s^!cn, and if it is 
avadable I ask that thai report may be printed m our 
Journal 50 that niembe’rs all over the country may see 
add Weigh the " rea.toned arguments " advanced by these 
engineers in favour of iific destruction nf Waterloo ilridgE:. 
And with that. Sir, may I also suggeti that die letter 
qf Mr. I'ldward IriiwilgeTtc that appeared in Tht Time^s 
[1 day or two ago might be printed.. .Mr, liazalgcttc 
knows a great deal about the subject. He is the sun of 
the iliRtiuguiahcd erngineer nf the Embankment, Sir J. W. 
Boaalgette, and in rfl.82-4 it wrs hi* duty to provide a 
screen in front of the piers to prevent scouring. Sir 
Reginjild lllnmfield, in his first letter to the " Times 
^ayS lliat the reosnn fnr the sul^sidencv F!i the scounnK. 
Mr. Bazafgetle saya that ihal eati hardly l>c u ntEiierial 
element. If that is not the reason, what is ? Mr. 
Bataigettc gives certain Weightha! sre of impnrtaCice. 
He says iliat the dead load on those pierA is ftom e 0,000 
to r2,000 tons per pier, I have not huad the advantage of 
?i^eing the pierA nn plan, hut from a rough cakttlytion 
j 4^iiume that they are .‘fomething like Hoo frqunrc feet* 
and if so that would give a dead Iniid nf home t^. tutu, per 
foot, which is rather large, and as the foundations are of 
timber there is some possibility that these timficr piles 
should Ijc reinfnnccd by Eunert-te pili’s or in some other 
way. But li seems almust cKi|di&h tn he obliged to con¬ 
trovert the thesia seriously placed before the County' 
Council that the combined intellect of the great prtw 
fessinn of British engineering is qnafilc tn underpin a few 
Biiiali masunry piers. 1 liope.. Sir, architects tuny have 
an opportunity of studying the two rcporca in detail. 

Ecr?rmaEly j feel thai public npininn ta opprised tn 
the destruction of Waterloo Bridge, and if the Cuuntv 
Council hs 6 to go to Ptirliument I feel certain that Parlri' 
ment will reject the proposal. If rejected^ we art' back 
again Ht the position the Institute took up in when 

they sent up the scheme to the Londoti Oountv' Council 
that a new bridge must fie mode. "Where is that bridge to 
he ? Is it to he «n the line gf the Tctnple or at Charing 
Cross or both ? Alany of us feel that, great as is tbv 
commerciat necessity for the Temple Bridge^ there are 
siso advantaKTs in the Charing Cross scheme. If the South 
Wefitem I^ilway had held its hand and had not spent so 
much tijoney m putting the new Wgicrloo terminus tn n 
position where no one can see it, it might have brpn 
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posiubic to hove iiB(l a grtai jniiiit Ecmnnus facing 

. ^ Slid iLKia.| with. Q Wide bridge tcatitiect'iiig' 

Cliflrtng Cross and Waterloo. That Avould haw l>een 
undoubtedly a magnificent schenie tchlch would liaw 
enhanced the beauty nf [^ondon. But Waterloo Station is 
where it and 3 great war him been fought, and a heayv' 
debt is Upon ub, and the railways are in a difhcnlt time- 
riw railways have had to take live mil lion? out of reaen'ea 
this year to pay their nomial divideneb. It is true that the 
Southern Railway has not had to weather auiih severe 
storms 03the other three, hut i do not think that thi* is tlie 
time in which the SoLithern R^filway will look with any 
ifTcat pleasure on a ichrme tn drive them bflck to the south¬ 
ern erdc. 1 gather from a rather cn'ptie question that was 
addressed by Sir Robert Berks to the Chairman at the 
meeting of the Souilicrn Railway Company last week, that 
he at Jeast ia none too pleased with the idea, ^Foreover^ 
L believe that Craven Street tulonga to tJic Snuthem 
Railway,, and thett may lie waya of getting what they w;tru 
without gaitig back across the river. One would like to 3 ec 
I he high-level scheme carried through, but the chEincv^ 
fieem la me against its present coinmcrcEal possibilitv. 
But can wt therefbre fold uur hand^ until it dm's. come r F 
Think nor; and that is why 1 have put the motion un the 
paper. 

In the first place, you have Tiecn the liligiiment of the 
Lycuis Corner Hotise, the very awkward an^le at ivhir.h it ik 
placed aJong the ed^'e of Craven Street ; nn the other side 
you see the line of the new T’ivoFi and [he building erected 
on tile site of Cuutts's Bcink. You will see that the 1 *.CY-'- 
sre proTuftting a Bill to give them power** over llie luiuth 
side of the Stnind right away up to Vilbers Street, lliesc 
ate the things ivc knov?. W e can sec Lyorbi Cnmer i Tousc, 
we can sce^thc building on the site of Courts's Bank. Now. 
will the Strand tridlic be content [ej gn bung up ngalnsi 
the ^idc of Charing Cross fortcourt ? I do not think it will* 
Rut what will Ftnppeo ? F cannot say. [f there is ^omc 
aj^ctmeni iirrivt'dat between the County CnnnciT and the. 
mil IVC y company, F presume it will mean that the fore¬ 
court will be cut oJT* that the Strand w ill go throuji>h at that 
line, atid the houses between l..vons Comer FFouse and 
the forecourt will be cut off. UelU that is certainly not a 
pluri WT can regsird as architect unit. 

But there are worse things than that. Frnm the appear¬ 
ance of the property on the north side of the Strtind it 
scemn to Fk Contemporary with Regent Street ami Water¬ 
loo I*|a«, and ihc time cannot Fit far distanr when these 
properties wiU be rebuitt* If those properriefi are rebuilt 
on their present foundations any change will be so toatlv 
as lu prohibit it fmm being curried nut. Therefore it 
flcvms fa m« that now is the time when ive must act. Hnw' 
should We uct ? Thia ia a most difficuk problem, more 
iniricBte even ihan that of EVldw'ycb, because* 1 think) 
other authorities may have tu come into this matter. 

*1 he ci>si of property hug gone up very rnurh* and the 
County Council may well any that .Aldwych ivas all veriif 
welt, but Chiu-ing Cross—is thiit so much so ? From the 
report of the Bridges C-ommittee one may imagine them 
replying that tlie scheme may be a good scheme, but is the 
laindon ratepayer going tn pay for it ? And if tlie London 
ratepayer ia not, wlin is gping to pay fnr it ? F do not want 
la go imo hnanciaF questions at this moment, but I submit 
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one point. We have foufjht a great war. 'J’Fiai war has 
shown that when England and the Empire tre in danger 
all parts of the Empire flnek together to defend it. There 
is no otic ward and via i We sign that F itsHyve of in Lxindon 
shtwing dearly lit a concrete form our gratitude for or 
recagnirion of chat faert, 

CFiariiig Crnss happens to be the gate ol imndon. If is 
more or less the Continental gate, and if It is nor the actual 
m-erreaa Rati^—Waierloo being much Hi me so—yet by a 
small Jme brought from WaterToo on to the f.'haring Cross 
hoc it w'ould l>c pLissiblc for the important trains from 
Souihujnpian to be brDUi;hi: into Charing Crews. If that 
forecourt were arranged in an architecturel manner, with 
large igroup,^ of statuary' representing the different 
Colonies), I am not 01 ad sure that the Colonies would nnt 
take a practical interest in the mntter. J cannot say marc 
than that, Rut J would nay that any schenie of this aort 
should be brought in some way or other to the nuHcc nf 
«ur Colonies aiid to the finvemment also, and I believe tltut 
if it wvrr Q reasntiably good sxcKitctrunal scheme—not a 
fairy ticheiiiL running intEi millinne—it i cmld F>e carried 
out. 

i dij not propose lo-niwht to I rid j cafe huw h can be done. 
There are rruiny wTiya of doing fi, < lur strength m luist 
Strand haa been due to flte fact that we have had one plan 
nil which We wete alt agreed Olid which w e Fiflve COTTSIB^ 
citfJy pui^ued, and we ought to hare such a plan for ihe 
'F'haT plan might be nmdc, as vraa the other* by a 
Coinmittce, or we might even suggem an architectural 
competition to .>ihow how it could be done, or w'c mijiht (to 
at Ml ftirther nnd remember that there are such pii|aoe.5 in the 
Empire as Montreal* Ylclhourtic, VVellington, Svdncy, 
Capetown and C alcutta, aiid haw an Imperial cc^ttipcti- 
tion showing how Charing Cmss can lie developed. But 
all F ^vjint to do to-night ia to imitc your aftencioii 
fomuilly to the irregular coufigu ration of Lvons Comer 
flouse and to the F^.C.C. Genenil Powers Bill that is now 
before Earliajnent, and I would ask vou to refer it to oiir 
Counctl to cun.iider the whole matter in 3 broad spirit in 
whichever wtiy seems best to them. 

The rilFSlDENT 3 WY- Finve [iatened with esrtreme 
mxerest to what Mr. FFeminjx has said. I Fc has put the 
case K'ith great akitl and knowledge of his subieci, and the 
matter is now open for disrussiun. .As far lis I am per¬ 
sonally ctmcemrcF, I am afraid I shall linve to go to 
catch B train, I \riU ask Mr. Walter tkive to fill the 
chair in my abBeiicc, 

Air. WALteR cave then tcwik the Chair 
Mr. J. ERNEST FRAXCR [F.J ; J ,,ImI| he vtny 
happy to Second Air. Fteming’s reaolutinn, and Ijefcnnc 
speaking on it 1 wander if you could tell uh whether the 
Council have decided to talte any action. 

The CHAIRMAN : The lubjeet has been discussed, 
and the idea of a competitinn hoa been considered, and 
F will ask the Secretary to read the report of the ‘J'awn 
rnanning Committee w'hich Flag been adopted by the 
Council:. 

The SECRE I AR\ then read the following ^ 

Report op the Town Pt,A>rNi.\u Coaim ittee. 
^trana Imprave^tticnt ,—On ifi February' the Council 
reqacBted tile Committee to interview Mr. Owen Flem- 
mg fjf .J w'irh regard to his notice of motioti 4c the General 
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MettJiijij on 2 Murchand his aiJui|esiJon tliai the ILl.B.An 
should promote acoinperirion on the lines printed an the 
Council Asenda Paper for 16 Fehrusrj', 

The Cammitiee have distos^sed the matter wiih Mr. 
Fleming. Thej' consider that the time opportune for 
B cOTTipctition deoilng tin rhe broadest lines ithh rh^ 
future development of ilie Striind and Chit ring Crosa 
neighbourhood, but they do not favour one of tbr rather 
limited nature \vh!i;h Mr, Meming suggests. Mr, 
I'lcmioj^^s itchrmtf iipjJeats to indjeatf the ptmmncncy of 
a railway terminus on the present site of Cluiring Cross 
Stndun and does not Include in the proposed competitiun 
the preparation of schemes for n ncTV Charing Cro»s 
Bridge nr for future development at the ea*iEcm end of 
the Stmnd. Such n competitian us Mr, PlrmiriK tug- 
gc«ts would noi^ in the opinion of The Con unit ice, be in 
the best intcreatH of the object which the R.I.B..A. have 
at heart—namely, the eonatruL-Liun of a new mad bridge 
nt Charing CroiiB, and the replanning of the urefta of 
approach thereto, 

77ic do, Aotert’er, canjidfr ihnt t/ir Ltindatt 

awd l/ir j/Wh Phirminx Jnstitule mijfhl be aftprttaeJud 
icitfi o ruTt tojuini repr^si^iitatfONi b'L'tng made ic ihe Londnn 
Cmfnty fJotatcii in /ilvour nf £f grrut consptr’Htinn hdng 
hy ikf iaittr feodVi fur tth^nwt iL'hkh indadt.' ail 
ajpetti n/ thr future dr^:dopttu;ftt uj the Strand ami Ckarifig 
Crnis meti, and the Cttunril are rernmmendt'd m adopt ihit 
CoUrrr. 

Mr. EDWAHD WARREN [F.f ^ May I, os a tnembet 
nf the Crjimeil and qLsn of the Town Planning Committee, 
Hiiy that, after one of the must interesting meeting.^ of 
thai Committci* [ have ever Bltendcd. wc all thought— 
the dedainn yva? quite unanimous—that any com¬ 
petition held Jot dealing With so impcirrant q porfiun of 
this capital dty os Charing Cross should nut be a small 
coiiipetirion of the kind which this Institute could 
promote hy itself, but should he held Fn coniunation with 
the London Sriciety and the * 10 wm Planning Institute^ 
and should be. if pussible, pmmDteJ hy the Lnndon 
County Council, The quention should be dealt with on 
a broad hwsis and with a view to the future. I do not 
think that anybody who really has at heart the final 
distribnitJorL of the area lying about Chari ol^ Cross ettn 
contemplate with, miy' degntc nf composuTe the per¬ 
manent enriscence of Chiring Cross station and the 
railway. \Vc all felt that any great scheme must accept 
the removal of Charing Crws station to the south biuik 
of the rivTcr, and that Charing Cmsa as 41 great imperial 
oenttc should be treated on an imperial basis. We were 
all in sympathy with Mr. Fleming’s suggestion that this 
should be regarded as cn imperiu] centre—rhr gate by 
which not only our mvn people but foreign viaitora 
enter London—and that room should be made by the 
removal of the Station zind the poor little forecourt fnr a 
really grand distribution of the end of that andent 
tfaoroughfaie the Srrimd where it convurges on Trafalgar 
Square, If you jirani tiiat, that the competition should 
be initiated on broader lines and for a larger diatrihution 
than Mr. l'~lcTnirig bait propoiied, you have to admit, as 
Mr, Flcmiiiig has suggeRted, ihqt the contemplated 
expenditure must be greater. But, gentlemen, when you 
ccmaider what London Is, the largest capital city of the 


World, that it Is the centre of an Empire which spent 
seven or eight mi 11 long every day upon the war, enrmor 
that Empim face on eitpenditure equal to one day of the 
war for unprovmg its imperial centre ? 

The railway would have to he hcav-lly compensated, 
of course, fnr removal fn the other side of the river, and 
no duLjbt there would be a burden which the ratepayers 
of London would fcrl ; but it seems to me that w'c ought 
at once to recognize the principle tiuii any imptOvcmcuta 
in Londun, the capital city, are not jmireJy local im¬ 
provements* and that the incidence of co*t should not 
really bear only upon people dwellIng in the nrcn 
improved. We ought to recognize that die capital city 
is an oflalr of the whole country', and not merely that of 
theme whti happen to dwrll in it. 'I'htnrcfnre a Parlia¬ 
mentary vote of national money for the developtnent 
uf the capitul dty is fair and reasonable. Every British 
subject has an Lntcregt in the capital eiE>% which ig the 
Tcpncsentativc centre of the whole Empire. 

If you gmnt that premise you will grant that It ought 
not to be particularly difficult to find the necessary 
money for a great improvement which would allow room 
for the .>{ugKeRtiDt]S ol Mr. Fleming fur tlie representation 
of sculptuml groups in that centre- In any case, what¬ 
ever the stchfime may b?* wc felt that the competidon 
should he cm very broad lines, and dial competitors 
SihuLild not he hampered by too many restrictions, that 
they should feel that there was a margin within the 
reasonahle limits nf which they could plan for oti imptuvv- 
ment on H really grand scale. Of course, the formation 
of a new and fine bridge at 0 ha ring Cros.s and tlte 
remov'ol of the raibvay tt« the southtm aide cuiitioteti 
other thing.s, It cotmotes rhe disappearance of the 
poor hluck of buildings on the timth nide nf the Stratid 
in a line between Charing Cmss ^Btioit and St. Manin’s 
Church. It also ccmncites a high-level bridge bringing 
thi’ traffic sc rrras the cidating streets. St. h lordn 's-in - ihe- 
Fields — the church—must be respected, but a certain 
curtailmtiit of the churchyard is itt preiwnt couTernplaled 
find appears To he inc^'jtable. E am not going to occupy 
vour time by any diaeu.fiaio[iiB of the details, but I contend 
that The competitjon should be on a great scale and nut 
hampered by too parochial conditions, that ia to say, if 
Lyons s Corner Mouiieor anythlngtUe stands in the way, 
it should be removed. This great Empire and its capital 
city {diould End the money for svicb a schemt, and in 
mitiatitig a competition wc need nut be hampered too 
closely bv considcrationj; of cost. 

Mr. D. IlAHCLAY NIVEN fF.J ; I think that Mr. 
Flcmins; and the Council of the Ingtitutc arc both to be 
cimiijp-jtulated. Mr. Fleming for having initiated the 
ru^iosal and the Couiiril for having token it up so whu-ic- 
eartedly. I am very glad that the London Society nnd 
the Town lemming Institute arc tn be »-skcd to par¬ 
ticipate, and thfit the L.C.t* are to be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to launch this impottant propusal. The great 
thing is to approach the consideration in the largest way. 
It is really an imperial matter. Proposals put forw'ard 
in a niggardly or parochlaJ manner usually fall Hat, hut 
an appeal to the imagination of the people of this country, 
io in the case of Liverpool Cathedral, 5t. Paul's Cathedral 
or Westminater Abbey, always elicits an immediate 
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TcspcniKc, 'J''hj:rc- is no lack of iiiunt^y ui the counTry 
which will be poured forth for a worthy object. LoniluJi 
is the capital of the Empire untl cverj’ year it drriws an 
mcTea5;in^ number of touri^i^ mid It is 

imponant iliat the Centre of Ixindoii should be developed 
in a noble way. 1 iherefnrc welcome the proposal for 
Lin imperial competition for the ultimtltc development 
of the western end of the Strand, coupled with a fine road 
bridge over the river and with a great mnd from the 
snuth to the north—this road to go either under or over 
tile Strand, and such Other 1 Literal roadi as Oitford Street 
and Euston Road. 1 hope the Special Committee will 
get going very soon, and that the proposal rtLcives 
immedLate and favourable con-sideration from the L.C.C, 

Mr. J. ERNEST FRANCK 1^‘,} ; Mr, ricming, 1 
underLitandj w^ould not be ■ivcrsc to the mad hridj'e at 
CharinK Croas, but he rather thinks that the L.C.C. would 
be deterred by the coAt, and therefore proposes a minor 
scheme to dtval with the railw'jiy station as tiditinji*. It 
ctiincs back tti a queatJon of finance, 'fhc cost of KJngSWBV 
and Aldwych works out at Le^ss than in the £ on the 
rates. Rut against that it is forgotten that there arc added 
rates IP the focal authorities. [ have had a similar expe~ 
Hence when acting for a Borough Council in a piiEilic im¬ 
provement. The L.C.C. must be receiving a larger con- 
tribution fmm the City DiAVeptminster and the Borough of 
Holborn. It is all very well to say that these things cout 
money l they really paythe Buthoriites, 1 ihiiik thete pomla 
should be Stressed tp the L.C.C. The Council should be 
Urged to take a big view with regard to the bridge'^. Per¬ 
sonally 1 think we want also the bridge on ihc eastern arm 
of Afdw'ych. I liflieve thpt the Mirtiatry' of Transport are 
Very keen on having ilu; St. Paul's Bridge, and that they 
would not favour onylhing which tvould afifect that scheme. 
But I quire agree that thf plan thm was put down iruaiiy 
yearri ago for the dci'clopincOt nf rhe eastern arm of Ald- 
wych should be carried through just us much us i'huiing 
Cross Bridge, "'(’hey btk: both needed. 

On the question nf Wuterlno Bridge, Romcthing hfls to 
be dune. I believe the L.C.C. con deal with it without 
going to Piirlisiment. 1 think it should be the duty of this 
Institute to have, before the clectiotig. come along, a public 
meeting lor the purpose of focu^sitig the attention of the 
whole of London on this subject. U is the duty of the In¬ 
stitute fit does not matter what it vnstii thern) to call a 
public meetings at which they cnuld readily have some dis- 
linguislicd speakers, like Lutd Curzon, for instance, and 
the Earl of Balfour—it is not ti question of politics, but a 
question of a hi:9roric and architectural heritage that ought 
tD be preserved. 1 think the Cduticil shuuld hnld that 
meeting so as to endeavour to keep Waterloo Bridge intact. 

Mr. W. J. H. LE^TRTON [LrVmfMfej : Mr. Fleming 
referred tO a report Hcnt in by the Cnutity Cnuticil engi¬ 
neers. [ was talk! ng ubcu t i t un! y this ei ening ut a friend of 
mine, and he said that efforts had been made to get n copy 
of thin report and it could not be obtained. 

The SECRE'f'A RV t We have a copy here . Sir- 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [P.] (Hon. Secretary'! : I have 
been immensely impre&sed by what Mr. Fleming has been 
tcUingiULaboutwhat happened in r&LjSnind the proposal to 
e:tiend the improvemcjit from ihc eastern orm ol .Aldwych 
an far as the Elephant and Cjutle. It L alani inieresiitig to be 
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reminded that the County Council adoperd the report of 
the Improvements Commiltetr of that time unanimously, 
'llic other day there appeLJ red in 7Vif Titftct a l ei ter from 
Mr. Augten f lall on the subject of Waterloo Bridge, but the 
important part of that letter waa omitted. Mr. 11 all sent 
me B, copy of the letter, and 1 he c^cntial part of i t was to t hr 
effect that thi.i wb!i not a time fur destroying bridgea in 
IdOndon but for building them. He said they need not be 
a.fra!d nf increasing the number of bridges, because ic 
would not be long before double the present number of 
bridgea would be required, and that the policy of the 
Lunt^n County Council uughi to be in favour of crossing 
the river wherever possible I believe he is absolutely right 
in thi?>. The |>an of ccnmil London ntirth of the river ia 
bernming crowded out. and cve^htnu points to the fact 
that belote long the southern side of the river must be 
linked up much mote intimately wuh the northern. Mr. 
Thoma!} L'ollcutt had a ficheme for csifrying an impnrtant 
bridge across the rivjjr. chat was mil merely a bridge in 
the ordin:nry sense* but Lin ac4:ual street, with shops and 
house. 1 , fio that people should rrnt realise that they w'ere 
cross Eng t he r i V e r. 3 lis We w waa that wi [ h open hr i dges ym, 
would nev'cr gei the necessary connection established be¬ 
tween the north and south. One almost trembles to think 
of the archilecturaj effect* but 1 believe he was justifiE^ in 
his contention that such a method would be effective. 

I have listened with great interest to what Mr. Klemtng 
has said, aiid it Lippcars to me at the end of it all thLit, for 
one thing, there ii not room enough where Charing Cross 
sitU][Hi ncivv siarida for a great raiiwai station. Charing 
Cross iiitlioii is a very incojivenient and inadequate one, 
and 1 do not see the pLossibility of increasing it to such an 
extent an ita present site as m make it really suitable for 
the terrmnus of Continental traffic. '1 he refute I think 
cvTTjthing poirita tn the desirability of L^imehow shifting 
the railw'ay Station to the snurh, and setting up an adequate 
connection hctivcim it ond all the traffic of the north -tide of 
the river, 1 ikink that the bridge at the eastern end of 
Aldwych is almost aft eiiscntial as the other one. bui the 
thing to tronccTitrate on at the moniL-nt jb the saving of 
Waterloo Bndige, and probably the wisest thing for the 
irnme^stc future is to get the Charing Crosft Bridge deidt 
with In a pmper and cntnprehenftivc way. I wonder 
whether Mr. Fleming would witlidraw hia particular 
morion, and accept ihe one adopted by the Council this 
.ilternooti, in favoui- of joint representations being made 
10 the County Council with a view to getting the whole 
question made the nubjecl of a verv big and important 
competition. 1 am aMrc he would have the unanimous 
support of thLs meeting if he would do so, 

IVIr. OWEN I'LEMINO ; 1 iim very muidi impressed 
hy The discusslun that has mken place, and paiticularly by 
the spcecJi of IMr, VNarren, W'ha has hrought before us 
rhe fact, which haLU a|way's been in my own mind, that rhiv 
iR an Imperial as well as n l^^ndon queaiinn. If the resolu- 
tmn of the Council w ould pemiir of further actinn in the 
event nf the L.C.C. dtcliining to accept the Council's 
P^poLial to hold ihU competition* I should entirely agree, 
1 ncre is such a body as K.-M, Uovernmvni, and there jue 
gentlemen, as the High Commiegioners for the 
^luiiicjii. If you tould assure us thot jf ntecssaTy the 
rjostriitncnr and thr High Comitii$!fioners would be token 
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into comulTutton I sJmH hv verj^ huppy to vi'Ethdraw my 
Tcsolurion in ftivour of tht propchsaJ of tke CouudJ 

The CJrUJUMAN : CertaijiJy, 1 can give thai aittor- 
ance. That wan the fecltng of the Council to-day. 

Ml". ^LE^^lXG: Them 1 propose w^iiic the Council 
hfla put toriATirii-^“I'hat the Liuntlon SotTiPty and the ^’own 
Plomiinja; Institute be approached with a Aiew to joint 
reprcsentatioiift being made to the I^ondon Cuunty Council 
in faV'ottr of V great competitiort being promoted hy the 
latter biidy. for schemes which inctude ah ^ispects of the 
future development of the liitrHnd and Cliatiim Crafi?! area. 
Air. D. aAl?Cl.AY M\£X scEmnded. 

The ChL^lRAiAW put the resolutino to the meeting^ 
w'hich was carried. 

Correspondence 

AVOIDANCK OF REFLECTION IK PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 

yb the Ediiar JouJtNAL R.I.U.A^ 

I>i-:ar SfR^—In view of tlie interest and importance 
attaching tfi this subject 1 have for Bomc time had it in 
mi ml to submit a simple suggestion to yrmr readers 
in ihc hope that it may be useful^ or that, if it contains 
aomr defect,, some tine will he good enough to point it 
nut, Ji IS not my wish m imdorvalue or set aside in 
any w’ay the work done in inveatipatitig the best form 
of top light for A gallery ; but my siiggottion may 
perhaps lit of semte in ovcrcotmng defetts iu a good 
many existing galleries. 

It htts been staled that glass must reflect something ; 
and though this sounds peAsimisric it is at least a iafe 
working assumption. Out; aim muat^ there hi re, be 
so to arrange matters that what the giasa reflms will 
not mar the observer's enjoyment of the pitiLire. 

Let Ls ajbsiiinc a fairly high gaJjEry with Top lighting 
of any fortii t and let the pietures be no hung that none 
of them lias any part of its glared surface more than 
nine or ten feet ak^ve the floor^ If in such s gallen' 
the whole uf the wall surface above the pictures w'ere 
an unbroken surface of a dull grey hue or black—ofi 
perhaps cven^ xvhiie—it should he passible, w'bilat 
keeping the jnciure surface vertical, to arrange the 
plane of tlie gisnas at such an intJinaiion that for an 
observer in the proper pnsiliun the glujss would 
reflect some part of the even upper surface of the wall 
opposite and thsi only. This rtflcctium would be 
quite unnoticeable, because—whatever subtle elicct 
the reflection uf such a surface imghi have on the 
genera] tone of the picturt—The wEiok areii of the 
picture would be subjected to a uniform influence. 
For pictures bclmv, or on the level of, the eye this 
would involve firing the glass in a frame of such form 
that the lower edge of the glass would be further in 
frnnt of the picture surface tlun the lop edge would he. 
The most dilficult case to deal with would be that 
of a very large picture occupyitig the whole of the 
nine Or ten feet of height available as hanging space. 


A solution^ however, which suggests itself is to liang 
the picture near a comer of the g’ 4 llery and fix tin- 
glass v-ertically but obliquely on plan so that the end 
w'all of the gallery would be reflected. This wall 
would then assume the uniform sombre tint required, 
ajid, of course, ctiuJd not he used as hanging space— 
or Qt any mte not in that part of it w'hich would lx? 
liable to be reflected. 

Small pictures near the floor line wxjuEd need a 
very pronounced tilt for the glass if the upper part 
of the opposite w-al] w^ere to be reflected, it might, 
however* be simpler in such cases to allow the glass 
to reflect the floor which cotild be tints bed in a jointless 
material of the tone and tint found mtysi suitable 
to ncutnlisc telleciions. An alterruitive to this might 
be found in disposing these small pictures in a con- 
tJnuuias wail case having its glass front inclined ai 
the angle necessary to reflect the top part of iht wnlJ 
opposite. This would probably be leas uuaighlly 
than having a number of separate distorted frames. 

My suggestion is then that certain surfaces which 
cannot cause uffenaive reflectionB should he pnividcd, 
and that the glass protecting the pkCurci should 
(quite regardless of the plane of the picture) be so 
disposed as to reflect only some part of these inoffensive 
iiUrfaces. The principle is the same for all case^ 
though in application much divcrphy of form may 1* 
necessary. The prisition from which any picture 
must be observed in order to benefit by the gtaes 
inclination odopred would be found quite naturally, 
or In a second or two nf subccnadnu!i trial and erjur* hy 
any ohaerver. 

f have not included a diagram or sketch sci aa not to 
encroach unduly nn your space. 1 think my propisal 
which is uf the Blmple!itl will be sufficiently intelligible 
ivithout such aid.—Yours truly, 

JtJHSt K. AlAJiKIlA.Vt [F.j 


Itri’O R1A AN D ALB E HT M L S E [ ’ M . 

Aspects or WxTEHLon nRiiKif. 

.A prtuip aj painting, drawinfls and prints sEiowing 
view^s of AVaterloo flridiii: from its opening in iHiy rn 
the present day lias been placed on exhibition ut 
iht Victoria and Albert Museum. 'Fhe exhibits, which 
are mainly from the Museum colleetifm, include two 
sketches by Constable of the Thames-side showing 
VVfltcrloP Bridge, and his briUiaUt oil study, based on ime 
of the sketches, fur his large picture of “ The Opening of 
AVattrJoo Bridfn^:.’' Amung other exhibits are a watcr- 
coloor drawing by CLarkson Stanfield, R.A,, and several 
drawings Lind prints showing different a^ipcets of the 
bridge and its sntttiundin^. Special interest attaches to 
four designs made hy TJiomaB Sand by, R.A. (i 7 it’i 7 ^), 
the architect, brother of Paul Sandby, fnr a propo?icd 
bridge at Somerset flouse. Some etchinjea hy SirD. V. 
Cameron, Mr. Muirhead Bone and Mr. James McBoy 
have been kindly lent by Mr* Cnmpbell Dodgion, C.B.E,, 
and Mr. Marrin liardicj RJ„ R.E. 
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ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 




THE ROYAL INSTITITTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

All official intimatiun has been received from 
the Council Office that the King was pleased, 
at the Council held on 6 February, to approve the 
grant of the Supplemental Charter prayed for by 
the Royal Institute of British .Architects. 

I'he agreement made last year between the 
Royal Institute of British .Architects and the 
Society of .Architects accordingly comes into force, 
the admission of the members of the Society of 
.Architects into the Royal Institute will take place 
forthwith, and a very important step in the unifica¬ 
tion of the architectural profession with the object 
of promoting a Registration Bill will have been 
completed. 

THE ROYAL GOLD MED.AL FOR ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE. 

At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British .Architects on 2 March, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., F.R.LB..A,, was elected by the members, and his 
name will be submitted to His Majesty the King as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 
the year 1935. 

In the event of His Majesty graciously signifying his 
approval of the award, the .Medal will be presented to 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott at a meeting on 22 June. 

SIR JOHN j. BURNE 1 ’, R.A. 

The congratulations of members of the Institute will 
be cordially extended to Sir John j. Burnet on his 
recent election as a Royal Acadcnucian. 

CA.MBRIDGE SCHOOL IN ARCHITECTURE. 

DEr.RKE CONFEMHEI> O.N Mr. ThKODORE FyFE, 

On 28 February, in the Senate House, Cambridge, 
the complete Degree of Master of .Arts (honoris casua) 
was conferred on Mr. Theodore Fy'fe (F.J, .Master of 
the University School of Architecture. 

.Mr. Fyfe was appiinted os the first whole-time 
Master by the Board of .Architectural Studies in the 
summer of 1922. so that he is nearing the completion 
of the third year of his work at Cambridge. During 
this period the School of .Architecture has practically 
doubled in numbers, and there are now 43 students, 
39 of whom are taking the full course. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Co.MMissio.N OF Expehts’ Flnal Report .Adopied, 

.At the meeting on 3 March of the Representative 
Committee for the Preservation of St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 


dral, on the proposal of .Sir Charles Morgan, seconded 
by Canon Ncwbolt, it was resolved “ That the final 
report of the Commission of Experts should be 
adopted." [The report was received by the Com¬ 
mittee at Its meeting on 16 February.] 

On the motion of the Bishop of London the follow*- 
ing resolution was also carried. ** That having 
adopted the final report, the Committee do not propose 
to ask other experts to givx independent advice.” 

*rhe Dean (Dr. W. R. Inge) was voted to the chair, 
on the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
seconded by the l.<ord Mayor, and there were also 
present the Bishop of London, Canon Ncwbolt, Canon 
.Alexander, Canon Simpson, Archdeacon Holmes, Lord 
Oxford and .Asquith, Lionel Sir Charles Morgan, Sir 
John Mullens, Sir Lewis Dibdin, Mr. Basil Mott, Mr. 
G, W. Humphreys, Mr. E. C. Trench, Mr. .Mervyn 
Macartney, Air. C. Stanley Peach, and Mr. H. T. A. 
Dashwood (secretary). 

RECORDS OF VA.MSHING BUILDINGS. 

‘I'he R.I.B.A., realising that in many parts of Ixindan 
buildings of architectural merit are being or arc about to 
be demolished, is desirous that photographic records of 
such buildings should be secured. 

In many cases members of the Institute may possess in¬ 
formation regarding little known works whi^ has not 
come within the knowledge of the Institute or other inter¬ 
ested societies, and any information or preferably photo¬ 
graphs which members can supply to the R,1.B..A. will 
ensure that some accessible record of these w’ili be 
retained. 

It is hoped that at some future time it may be possible 
for the Institute, with the assistance of other societies, to 
obtain and house properly a representative record of 
Ivondon work w'hich is so rapidly disappearing. 

LECTURES ON F.AMOUS LONDON BRIDGES. 

'Hirec public lectures on Famous London Bridges will 
be given under the auspices of the Departments of .Archi¬ 
tecture and History of University College (London Uni¬ 
versity), (lower Street, in the Botanical Theatre, Gower 
Street, at 5.30 p.m. as under : 

9 March, ** Old London Bridge," by Miss E, Jeffries 
Dav-is, .M.A., University* Reader in the History* and 
Records of London. 

16 ^hirch. “ Bridges and Designs for Bridges,” c. 1702- 
1862, by Professor A. E. Richardson. 

23 March. ** Some (hher Bridges,” by Professor .A. E. 

Richardson. 

.Admission free. 

TOE L.A\V REUA'ri.NG TO THE .ARCHITECT. 

* I'he Council of the R.LB.A. desire to direct the atten¬ 
tion of members to the valuable book entitled "The 
Law* Relating to the .Architect,” by Mr. A. H. M. Brice, 
Barrister-at-Law*. 

'Phe book ia published by Messrs. Stevens Sc Sons, 
Ltd., 119 and 120 Chancery Lane, W.C.i. (Price xos.). 
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THE IDE.AL HOME EXHIBITION. 

An Impressio.n. 

It i* a little difficult, after a very hurried visit to Olympia, 
to write an adequate appreciation or criticism. 

Generally spiking, what strikes one on a first »ur\'ey is 
that this Exhibition is quite as interestinK as any previous 
Ideal Home Exhibition, and is very much better organ* 
ised—in fact, one might, without fear of exaggeration, 
describe it as a “ triumph of organisation.'* 'I’here is none 
of that sense of confusion and not being able to find 
one's way about which characterised some of the earlier 
exhibitions. 

Possibly the most interesting exhibit from the architect's 
point of view is Sir Edwin Lutyen’s beautiful little pavilion 
which encloses the Queen's Doll's I louse. 

I do not know whether the peculiar smell experienced 
inside is due to the preservative used on the wood for the 
stands, etc., or whether it is some strong disinfectant 
against the prc>-alcnt ’flu, but if it is as effective as it b 
nasty it ought to be \'cry good. 

One of the most delightful sections is that containing the 
gardens. Many of the^ are extremely well designed and 
have interesting adjuncts in the way of old wrought iron 
gates,etc. 

The technical exhibit which will possibly cause most 
interest and comment amongst architects is the pair of 
Braithwaite's steel houses, 'fhese arc extremely well 
planned and extraordinarily interesting from a con¬ 
structional point of view. ^Iessrs. Braithwaite have ap¬ 
proached the problem as would a shipbuilder rather, 
by making a steel frame and then clothing it. I’he general 
principle seems to be strong steel plates bolted together 
to form a rigid carcase, these forming walls and roof. 
Inside the walls are finished with asbestos sheeting and 
some form of patent boarding for the ceilings. The outside 
is painted a pleasant putty colout—but 1 very much doubt 
os to what extent these housers are rust resisting—and it 
would be extremely interesting to lesm how the paint can 
be maintained for so small a sum os £1 per house per 
annum, which is a contention that Messrs. Braithwaite 
make. From the design point of view, the only feature that 
I do not myself consider to be entirely satuifactorv' is the 
treatment of the roof. This has been designed and painted 
to look as much like a red tiled roof as possible, with the 
result, of course, that it looks like a bad imitation. If the 
designers had been as consistent with the treatment of 
the roof as they w^re with the walls, and followed, say, on 
something of the lines of the roof to a tube railway carriage, 
the result w’ould possibly have been more convincing. 

Some of the designs for the individual stands are par¬ 
ticularly good, depending as they do on simple shapes and 
strong colour elTects. S. C. R 


NEW PAINTINGS IN THE CH.APEL AT 
WEMBLEk*. 

In connection with the Wembley Exhibition thb >Tar 
the Chapel in the Palace of Arts b to be re-dcconiied and 
Mr. Laurence’s painting representing Service and Sacri¬ 
fice is to be removed. 

As the result of a competition amongst young paimers 
a woik by Mr. Colin Gill representing ’* Early Colonists,” 


or ” 'ITicy that go down to the Sea in ships,” b to take 
its pl^. A design by Miss Mary Adshead which was 
subtmtted in the competition was highly commended by 
the judges, Mr. George Clausen, RJ\. ; Mr. Charles 
Sum, R.A. : and Professor Rothenstein, and she has been 
tnvhed to execute a painting on the west wall. 

Mr. Colin Gill is a Prix dc Rome Scholar and it will he 
rmembered that he recently exhibited at the Academy a 
picture of Venus and Cupid which was a dclightfiilly 
fresh rendering of this subject. 

Miss Mary Adshead, who b the daughter of Professor 
S. D. Adshead, is a Sbdc student who has recently dis- 
tingubhed herself by executing some remarkable wall 
paintings at the Memorial Hall, Shad well, in a free treat¬ 
ment of the pre-Raphaelite style. 


GARUE.N CITIES . 4 ND TOWN Pl.AN.NING 
A.SSOCLATIOX. 

Lecti’rbs for March, 1925. 

A «ricft of fiw lectures will be held on the under¬ 
mentioned dates, with the object of getting together the 
London district members of the Association, and acquaint¬ 
ing them with ^ progress which is being mode in the 
movement. It is evident that by one means or another a 
wry considerable number of houses must be built in the 
next few years, and the fact that the national conscience is 
responding and is demanding that action should be taken 
makes it more important that our members should have 
sound, informed judgment upon the subject. 

The lectures will be held in the Class Room, Gray’s 
Inn (by arrangement with the Benchers of Gray’a Inn), 
at 5 p.m. on each day, 4 March—'* The Housing Acts 
of J923 and 1924 and their Adminbtration.” by Captain 
R. L. Reiss ; it March—” Public Utility Societies and 
Housing by Private Entc^rbe.” by Mr. E. G. Culpin ; 

Alatxh—” Housing in European Countries,” by 
Captain R. L. Reiss ; 25 ^Slarch—** Town-Planning in 
Greater London and the Slum Problem,” by .Mr. W. R. 
l^vidge, F.S.I., M.T P.I.; i April—” The' Basis of the 
Garden City Movemenr, with Spccbl Reference to 
Letchworth and Welwyn,” by Mr. C. B. Purdora. 

'The lectures will be free to members of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Aawiciaticm, and tickets can be obnined 
for non-members at 5s. for the course, or as. for each single 
lecture. .Application should be mode to the Secretary, Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, .1, Gray’s Inn Place. 
London. W.C.I. 

-Annual Dinner. 

In connection with the zhlh annual meeting, the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Associatiun have arranged for 
the annual dinner to be held on Tuesday, 10 March, at 
7.30, at the Criterion Restaurant, I*iccadilly. 'Phe 
Minister of Health, Rt. Hon. Neville Chambe rlain ^ M.P., 
haa accepted inritation to be the chief guest,* and it 
may bc_ anticipated that important statements may be 
made with reference to town planning and garden cities. 

The Garden Cities and Town l*lanning .Association 
would be pleased to invite members of the Inatitutc to the 
dinner, and rickets may be obtained at 15s. each. Appli¬ 
cation should be made to the Sccretarv, 3, Gray’s Inn 
Place, London, W.C.i. 
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ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Scheme of 1nsur.\nc£. 

In view of the interest shown by architects in tlie 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the Arcliitects' 
Benevolent Society have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance spedaliita. 

The Architects' Benevolent Society is now in a 
position to answer enquiries on every class of insurance 
business, whether concerning existing or contemplated 
policies, and is ready to give considered advice on 
all such questions. 

THE USE OF THE LETTERS A.R. 1 .Bj\. 

Referring to the law case, llie R.I.H.A. r. Hindle 
(see Journal, p. 236), which wtis recently tried by 
Mr. Justice Tomlin and in which the fnstitutc asked 
for an injunction, which wtss granted, to restrain Mr. 
Hindle from using the letters to which he 

was not entitled, after his name, the application of the 
Institute to make the injunction perpetual came before the 
Court again on 3 March, and the judge made an order 
directing Mr. Hindle to be perpetually restrained and 
also to pay the costs of the proceedings. 

THE MOSQUE •’EL AKSA,” JERUSALEM. 

In the article by Air. William Harley on the Mosque 
El Aksa, the gift of the drawings with which the article 
deals was attributed to Colonel Storrs, the Governor of 
Jerusalem, whereas the presentation was made by 
Dr. Kemal cd Din, the architect responsible for them. 
Wc much regret the mistake and take the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of making this correction. 

In the Annual Supplement, however, of Additions to 
the Library, Dr. Kemal cd Din was acknowledged as the 
donor of the drawings. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

At the .Annual Meeting of the Tees-side Branch of the 
Northern Architectural Association held on the 27th ult.. 
Mr. T. yf. T. Richardson, F.R.LB.A., was elected Chair¬ 
man of the Branch in succession to Mr. C. F. Burton. 

LIVERPOOL ARCIUTEC'TL RAL SOCIETk\ 

The annual dinner of this Society will be held at the 
.Adclphi Hotel, Liverpool, on Friday, 13 March, at 
7.30 p.m. The Lord Ma>’or of Liverpool and Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, P.R.LB.A., have promised to attend, and 
other distinguished guests are to be inv'ited. 


Messn. B. T. Batsford's list of Spring snnouncemenu in¬ 
cludes the following:— 

Old English Hosuehold IJfe Some account of country 
objects and country folk. By Miss Gertrude Jekyll. With 
aso illustmtians. Chineu Art : A general review by a number 
of well-known authorities, with an introduction by Roger Fry. 
and many plates in colour and from photographs. The Ele¬ 
ments of Design and Form in Classic Architecture : By Arthur 
Stratton. With 100 speciallv prepared plates. French Pro¬ 
vincial Architecture : By P. Lipptnentt Goodwin and H. O. 
Milliken. A record from the authors’ measured drawings and 
photographs. Expression tn the Human Figure ; A series of 
photographic studies by Bertram Park. With an introduction 
by G. M. Dlwood. 


Allied Societies 

BERKS. BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITECrTUILAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

There was a representative gathering at the annual 
dinner of the A&soidation, which was held at Reading 
on 30 January. Mr. Edwrard P. Warren, the President, 
was in the chair, and amongst those present were Mr. J. 
Alfred Gotch, P.R.LB.A., Mr. W. M. Childs, M.A. 
(Principal LTniversity College, Reading), Mr. Percy 
Thomas (President South VV’ales Institute of Architects), 
Alderman F. A. Cox, J-P, (Mayor of Reading), Mr. W. C. 
Walker (President Southern Counties Building Trades 
Employers’ Federation), Mr. J. A. Smith (Vice President 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Association of Architects), 
Rev. P, IL Ditchficid, Mr. W. R. Howell (Deputy Mayor 
of Reading), Mr. H. Mutt tHnn. Sccrctaiy of the Associa¬ 
tion), etc. 

The Chairman in proposing " The I’own of Reading 
and its LTniversity College,” said that the Association owed 
a good deal to University College, Reading ; it hospitably 
provided them with a room and gave them sympathy and 
help and they hoped before long, certainly when it became 
a university, that they would have an architectural school 
founded there. No towo and no university could exist 
in a dignified manner without the assistance of architects. 

I'hc .Ma^or of Reading and Principal Childs replied. 

Mr. T. Rayson (Hon. Secretary Oxford Society of Ar¬ 
chitects) in proposing the toast of the R.I.Bj\., referred to 
the loss sustained by the whole profession and the Institute 
by the death of Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. W. H. 
Ward. 

Mr. Gotch in replying said that architectural work hod 
improved enormously in the bst fifty years, and referred to 
the helpful work of the Allied Societies. One of the most 
beneficent outcomes of the establishment of these allied 
societies was that conferences were held by their President 
at stated intervals in London. To those conferences he 
attnhuted very largely the success of their efforts in regard 
to the amalgamation of the Society of Architects w'ith the 
Royal InsHtute, which must have a moat beneficent effect. 
Mr. Gotch proposed the toast of ” The .Allied Societies.” 

Mr. J. Arthur Smith (Vice President, flampshire and 
Isle of Wight .Association) responded. 

^ Mr. E. P. W'arrcn (in replying to the toast of the Asso¬ 
ciation, proposed by Mr. Percy Thomas) referred to the 
invaluable work done for tlie Association by Mr. Hutt. 

YORK AND EAST A'ORKSIHRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETA’. 

.Annual Dinner. 

Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, president of the Society, pre¬ 
sided at the annual dinner of the members of the Soocty, 
held the 6 February. 

The other guests present were Mr. J. .Alfred Gotch (presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Imtitute of British Arehltcctsi. .\Ir. W. T. 
Jones (president, Northern Association), Mr. W Alban Jones 
(president, Let^s and West Yorkshire Society), Mr. J. M. 
Dossor, Hull (vice-president. A’ork and East Yorkshire Societv*)* 
Mr. J. E. Reid (Kon. secretary, York and ^sl Yorkshire 
bocictv’), ^Ir. E. A. Pollard (hon. treasurer, York and East 
Yorkshire Society). Mr. W H Brierlev. .Mr. S. Needham. Mr. 
A. B. Burleigh, .Mr. H. Monkman. Jilr. T. Snowden (Hull), 
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Mr. A, Cowman. Mr. S. G. Hi|{hmuor, Mr. R. Jackson. Mr. 
j. Vause, Mr. T. E. Cliffc, Mr. C. Leckenby, and Mr. H, H. 
Clifford. 

Letters of regret for absence were received from Mr. Alan E. 
Munby, (vice-president York and East Yorkshire Society), 
Mr. George Benson, Mr. H. A. Paterson (president. Sheffield 
Society). \lr. J. Hope (president, Manchester Society), 
Mr. Ian MacAlister (secretary of the Royal Inirituteof British 
Architects), and Mr. W. S. VlTalker (Hull). 

Mr, Dossor proposed " 'fhe Royal Institute of BritUh 
Architects,’* and touched upon the question of whether 
architects should advertise. He pointed out that there 
was a x'cry great danger in resorting to ad>’ertiaemeni 
Mrithout very judicious handling. Ihey could, however, 
advertise the Institute by c\’cry proper and legitimate 
means, and build up a reputation for a society which had 
served them well. Hr th^ght that in the courts prefer¬ 
ence was nearly always given to the evidence of profes¬ 
sional men who were members of some recognised society. 

Mr, Gotch, in responding to the toast, comment^ 
upon the increasing number of srchitects, and said as a 
consequence of that there was an increase of work. Not 
only had the work increased, but the quality of it had 
increased in an extraordinary way. In his young days, 
architectural talent was almost confined to Ixindon, but 
this w'as not the case now', and the talent was scattered 
over the country. 'Phere was an increasing influence of 
the Institute in recent years, and it bid fair to enlarge its 
sphere further, mainly by reason of the amalgamation 
with the Society of .Architects, which was successfully 
accomplished. The most important step in widening 
the influence of the Institute had been the greater vigour 
shown by the allied societies in recent years. The Institute 
was tackling the questions of better facilities in education 
for young architircts, and instituting a certain number of 
maintenance scholarships, so that young students not 
blessed with very large means, but who had distinct 
inclination and calling towards architecture, might be 
able to start on the arduous task of training which every 
architect must master. 

Mr. W. Alban Jones proposed ** The York and East 
Yorkshire Society," to which the president of the York 
Society responded. 

The President criticised the steel houses which are 
proposed for the country, and characterised them as 
merely army huts covered with a one-eighth plate. He 
felt sure no prospective owmer w’ould ever dream of 
putting his savings into the bouses. Personally, he had 
forwarded a report to the Royal Institute and other bodies 
who were greatly concerned ss to whether they should 
erect these steel houses. There were no architectural 
pretensions whatever about the steel houses, 

Mr. W. T. Jones proposed “ TTie Yorkshire Group,” 
and said that the provinces had now got a stronger hold 
on the Royal Institute, the present president being the 
first provincial architect elected to the position. 

Mr. nrierley responded, and said the different societies 
were doing their utmost to cultivate and mainrain the best 
traditions of architecture as they had been handed down, 
and they would, he felt, continue to do so. He thought 
the difficulties of an architect had neser been so great as 
they were at the present time, for, in addition to the 
inflated and complicated requirements of modem building 


that they had to provide for. think out and fit together, 
w'as now added the bugbear of inflated costs, and the 
difficulty occasioned by the scarcity of skilled and artistic 
craftsmen. 

SOUTH WALES INS*riTU*rE OF ARCHITECTS 
(WESTERN BR.\.\CH.) 

Annum- Branch MEETtNO. 

Tl^ annual meeting of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects (W’estem Branch) was held cm Friday, 27 Feb¬ 
ruary, at the Hotel .Metropolc, Swansea, when the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 

Chairman, .Mr. H. C. Portsmouth, FJl.IJJA, 

Treasurer and Librarian. Mr. C. Russell Peacock, 

F. R. 1 .BA. 

Hon. Secretar>', Mr. J. Herbert Jones, F.R.I.BA. 

lion. Auditor, Mr. Ernest E. Morgan, AJ 1 .I.BA. 

Committee, Messrs. Charles S. Thomas, F.R. 1 .BA., 
Oliver S. Portsmouth, A.R.I.BA., Edwin Smith, A.R.UA., 

G. R. Hubert Rogers, Sidney R. Crocker, Licentiate R.I.BA., 
and G. L. Crocker and C. W. Gedda, Associatet' repre* 
>cntBti%'es. 

The Members elected to serve on the Council of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects were :— 

Messrs, H. C. Portsmouth, F.R.I.BA., Charles S. Thomas, 
F.R.IJ 1 .A., J. Herbert Jones. F.R 1 .BA., G. R. H. Rogers. 
Edwin Smith, A.R.I 3 A., Oliver S. Portsmouth, A.R.I.BA-, 
S. R. Crocker, Licentiate R.IJIA., and G. L. Crocker. 
Associates' representative. 

The Chairman, in his address, referred to the amalgama- 
tjon of the R.I.B.A. and the Sodety of Architects, which 
was now an accomplished fact. TTic new Charter had 
been approved by the Privy Council and sanctitmed by 
the King within the last few days. He hoped that the 
Institute w'ould be greatly strengthened thereby, and that 
it could look forward to a period of increased usefulness 
and vitality. 

'ITtc Mon. Secretary stated that the membership of the 
Branch had increased during the past twelve months, and 
now stood at 70, vix., 34 Fellows, 16 Associates and 
20 Student members. 

Obituary 

H. MOSS [A.]. 

Mr. llarr>' Moss, who was bom at Moss Side, Man¬ 
chester, and was elected an .Associate of the Ro>’al Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects in 1906, died at Bolton on 
12 February. 

Mr, Moss served his articles with Mr. Fred Dixon, of 
Manchester and Oldham. During his pupilage several 
prizes were won by him, notably the Mancl^ster Society 
of Architects* prize for measured drawings and the 
Building Netct prize for sketches made on the Continent. 
After remaining with Air. Dixon some years as assistant, 
he obtained an engagement with Alcsars. Bradshaw Gass 
and Hope, in whose office he took an active part in 
the design of some important buildings. From 
Bolton Mr. Moss went to Bradford, where he acted for 
scv’ersl )'cars as chief assistant to the City .Architect. Later 
he was appointed housing architect to the Pontardawe 
District Council, Swansea, where he designed and carried 
out several extensivT housing schemes, the lay-outs of 
which were difficult owing to the hilly nature of the 
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aitea. After completing the housiner scheme* at Pontar- 
dawe, Mr. Moss returned to his former employers at 
Bolton, when he vi-as stricken with a serious illness from 
which he never recovered. 

During his professional career Mr. Moss won several 
competitions, the most important being the Llandrindod 
Wells Pump Room and Concert Hall Competition, the 
building being erected in accordance with his designs. 

Wm. Eaton f^.]. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Rome Scholarship and Henry Jarvis Studentship in 
Architecture, 1925. 

Preliminary CoMPETtnoN : 

Report or the Faculty op .Architecture on the 
Designs Submitted, 

The Faculty, after carefully examining the drawings 
submitted by 19 competitors in the Preliminary Competi¬ 
tion for the Rome and Jarvis Scholarships of 1925, have 
decided to select the following competitors to take part 
in the Final Competitinn > 


Mr. F. N. Astbury. 
Mr. R. W. Briggs. 
Mr. G. A. Butling. 
Miss 1 . J. Macfadyen. 


Mr. C. .A. Minoprio. 
Mr. W. F. Scarlett. 

Mr. H, G. C. Spencclv. 
Mr. R. J. WUli*. 


Note, — Mia* Elsie Rogers, Finalist of 1924, was 
admitted direct to the Final Stage of the Competition for 
1925 by resolution of the Faculty—30 October 1924. 

The subject set was a monumental and commemorative 
gateway to a w*alled and moated town which had been 
de^’ostated during the war. There were two types of 
solution proposed by the competitors ; one w’as to stop 
the ends of the ruin^ tvalls with piers or pylons, leaving 
an opening for the great roadway ; the second was to 
build a definite gateway with openings for traffic. Both 
solutions appeared to be fitting and reasonable. 

The Faculty desire to draw attention to a defect which 
is common to most of the designs :— 

Many competitors seemed inclined to rush at their 
solution mthout adequate preliminar)* consideration of 
the data of the problem, and in their desire to produce a 
monumental effect they ha\T lost sight of the actual 
problem and produced designs altogether out of propor¬ 
tion to a town of normal scale. For example, in many 
instances they do not appear to have realised that there 
wa.H a background of buildings about flo feet high, at a 
distance of only 60 feet from the town wall, and that the 
town wall drops 20 feet into the moat and thus presents a 
face 40 feet high in the front elevation. 

(Signed) Reginald Blomfield, 

Chairman, Faculty of Architecture. 

British School at Rome. 


.STUDENT'S’ E\'ENTXG AT THE R.I.BA. 

A Students’ Evening was held on Wednesday, 18 
February 1925, in the galleries of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.i, where the architects’ working drawings of the 
follow'ing buildings arc exhibited :— Adelaide House, 
London Bridge; Britannic House, Finsbury Circus ; 
Tetton House, Kingston, Somerset; Bush House, 
Aldwych, kindly lent by Sir John Bumet, R_A., and 
Partners, Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Mr. H. S. CJoodhart- 
Rendel and Messrs. Bush House. Ltd., respectively. 

Mr. H. S. (joodhart-Rendcl [F.J, Mr. T. S. Tait [F.J, 
and Mr. R. H. HoueWn were present, and they kindly 
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explained the special points of interest in Tetton House, 
.Adelaide House and Bush House respectively. 


NOTES FROM THE .MLNUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING. 

16 Fehruary 1925. 

British ARciirrECTs’ Co.vferencr 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ Con¬ 
ference, it was decided that the British Architects* Confer¬ 
ence for 1926 should be held in London. 

.Masonic .Miluon Memorial Co.MrEnnoN. 

On the recommendation of the Competition* Com¬ 
mittee it was decided to urge the promoters of this Com¬ 
petition to extend the date for sending in designs by one 
month. 

The National Association of Water-Users. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on the Council of the Association. 

Resignations. 

The Council accepted mth regret the resignation of 
Mr. C. R. Mackintosh fF.J. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTLTR.AL EDUCATION. 

R.I.B.A. iNTERAtEDWTE AND FiNAL (A.ND SPECIAL) 
Examinations. 

The anention of candidates is called to the fact that in 
the WTitten paper* the style of English in which the 
answers are written will be taken into consideration by the 
examiners when awarding mark*. 

R.I.B.A. INTERMEDI.ATE EX.AMINAT 10 N. 
Testimonies of Study. 

Section D : Conttmetion .Applied to Elementary Desifin. 

“ Working drawing* of a domestic building of moderate 
dimensions showing clearly the construction of Hoors, 
roofs, joinery', etc.” 

Attention is drawTi to the requirement of the Board of 
.Architectural Education that the domestic building must 
be designed by the candidate himself. 

Notices 

THE TENTH GENER.AL .MEETING. 

The 'I’cnth (icncral Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1924-1925 will be held on Monday, 16 March 1925, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General .Meeting (Business) 
held on 2 March, 1925 ; formally to admit members 
mending for the first time since their election. 

'Po read the following paper, “ The Corporate Spirit 
in Architecture,” by Mr. F. R. Hioms [F.J 

ELECrriON OF MEMBERS, 8 JUNE 1925. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of trans- 
fening to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they 
wish to take ad\'antage of the election to take place on 
8 June 1925, they should send the necessary nomination 
forms to the Secretary, R.LB..A., not later than Saturday, 
21 March. 

yiSIT TO THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

A visit has been arranged by the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee to take place on Saturday, 14 March, to the Tower 
of London. Members desirous of taking part are 
requested to make early application to the Secrcury, 
R.I.B-A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.i. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRArrS. 
Craft Leciubes. 

A series of popular Icerurcs on the Crofiis aj.£ociiited 
with Architectute hao been niTHn^efl by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of Briuah Architecca. They will be 
open free to the ^neral public^ ind in ccriAln cusca will 
be assodated with exhtbitiong of examples of the emfts 
which form the subjcctsi of the Icctunrs. The fallowing 
U n oDcupleie list of the lecturea^ whioh W'iEl be given in 
the hall of the Royal Institute of British Arnhitccts, ^ 
Conduit Street, W.i :— 

Wednesday, 25 ^larch, at 5 pan. Heraldry and Archi¬ 
tecture," Walter Gwtlrcy. 

Friday, 3 Aprihat 5 pm, " Coloured Carving in Wood 
and Stone." Laurence Turner. 

Tuesday, zl Aprih at j pjii. *'Metal Worh." R, L. 
Rathhonc. 

Thursday, go April,at 5 p.m. ** Mural Painting." John 
D. Batten. 

ANNUAL DINNER, 1925. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Inaritruic of Britiah 
Architects w'ill take place on Tuesday, 12. May. Full 
particulars wilt be isaiicd at an early date. 

THE 5BT11 ANNt.AL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERtCAN INSTITUTE OF AUClH rEC'rS. 

2oTn Ti.] 24TI1 April 1935, 

The attention of l^Iembera ts called to the cordial 
invitation ccceived from the President of the Ameriean 
Institute of Aiuhiteets 10 Uriti'^h architects to attend 
the above Convencion to be held in New* York (^rc 
H.I.B.A, JoLiR-VAL, page 194+ 24 January' i 9 SS)- 

It ii hoped that a substantial number of British 
architects will be shte to take odvantage of this most 
welcome Enritaiicm and that they will send their names as 
noon as posaible to the SecrcLiiry, R.LR.A., g. Conduit 
Street, London, W',t, from whom piirriculurs cun be 
obtained as to steamship sailings, passage rates, hotel 
accommodation, passports, etc. 

DINNER TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
The President and Council of the Roytd Institute of 
British Architects have invited the President and Council 
of the Society of Architects to dine with them at the 
'['rocadero Restaurant on Alonday, 23 March. 

It will be remembered that the Council of the Society 
of Architects entertained the Council of the R.I.B.A. at 
dinner m the I'itcudilly Hotel on ii December last. 

Competitions 

S'l OCR SB RIDGE PUBLIC SWTMMING BATHS 
COMPEB'ITION 

Members and Liccntiaiea of the Royal institute of 
British Architectfi must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition betfluse the conditiatis are not in accordjinec with 
the published regulatiotu of the Royal Institute far 
Architectural Competitiens. 

COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has noroinatej Mr, A]f^[^d W. S. Cross, F.RJ.B.A., 
ftfi sissessorin this compeiiiion. 

CANADLAN WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
The Secretary of the Departmem of PubUc W^orks of 
Canada has requested the Secretory of the R I B-A. to 


distribute to British ardtitecta likely to submit designs, 
copies of the condition? of tbe Competition for the pro¬ 
posed National ConunemOrarive War Monument to be 
erected at Ottawa. The coat of the monument ii to be 
one hundred thousand dollars 

A few copies of the conditions, together with declaration 
forms, can he obtained by appheation to tbe Secietaty, 
the R-I B-xA., 9, Conduit Street, W i. 

C 0 A 3 PETIT 10 N FOR A ElIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Munidpabty hereby invito participation 
in an Iniernatiotifll Competition in connccrion with a 
High Bridge over Cupenhogon Harbour. 

The Munictpalir)' have set apart a s um of 35,000 
kmner to be e7q>ended in prizes. There will be three 
prizea, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians cho&en by the Alunidpality, 
tbe (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the {I>anish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize Vt-ill be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and Eaglikh 
can be procured after i February 1915, from the City 
Kngjnecris Office, Town Hall, Copenhugen B. against 
4 deposit of kr, too. 

The deposit 1* repayable after the judging, or pre¬ 
viously If the drawings, partlcuhm$^ etc., ore returned 
in good condition. Projects to be delivered to the City‘ 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 
[ September 1925, 

After judgment the competing project* will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

CoMrETinoN FOR TTin Selection of a Plan- with a 
View to the Coksthuction of a CoNirEHENcE Hju.l 
FO h THE LfAGtIE Of NATIONS AT GHNEVA. 

'I'hc League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of o plan with a view to the construction 
of 4 Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who ore nationils of States Members 
of the League of Nation^. 

An InternatlDnol Jury consisting of well-known arehj^ 
tects wdll examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sutn of too ,00a Swiss ffaou will be placed sc the 
disposal of tbe Jury to be divided amonE the Brehitects 
submitting the beat plans. 

A prngnunme of tlw competition wlB be ready in Febni* 
J>Ty, 1915* will be deapatched from Geneva 30 tha t 
Governments and competjroirs tney re«lv'e copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant cotm- 
trie* will therefore be despatched firaL 

'l*he Bririah Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Archilecta, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, 9, Conduit Street. 

W.I. by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Becce- 
toiy-General of the League of Natrons at Gffleva, for 
the sum of zo Swiss franca, payable in advance, but wfB 
net be forwarded untH after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the uucQrnadon of the President of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute^ Sir John Bumet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
Britisb representative on the Jury of asse^ors. 
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COMPETniONS 


THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

An Intrtiia.tional Competilirjn has bcrn promoted for 
the AT^cntinr Institution for the Blind, Boeoos Airea, 
Argentine Republic. 

A somJl number of copies of the ConditTone have been 
deposited in. the R.I.B.A. Ltbritry' fnr the infonnatioTi of 
British Ardiitecis who may desire to compete. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 1 May 1925. 
Aasessqte : Sir Edwin Lutyens, [F;] (appciinted 

by the PrcaidentJ : Mr. Walter Cave [K], Mr. A. Bumett 
Brown. F.S.I, 

BETHUNE MEMORt.AL TO TflE AIISSING, 
The [mpcHal War Grave? Commisaion desire Mcmbera 
and LJeeniktes of the Royal Institute to be reminded that 
applications to take part in the above CompctitioEi from 
persons ot^r than those who had aigtiihed their intention 
of competing on or before i January 1924 cannot be coo- 
•idcred. Due notice of this rejipdBtion was published in 
the Professional PresB on various occasians during August 
and September, ipzj], 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MIDDLESBROUGH. 
The conditiariF; of the abovx: Competition have been 
submitted to the Competitions Committee of the R.I.B„A., 
and arc found to be in nccordanee with the Regulations of 
the R.I.B.A. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

\Il£MOIUAL LlBKAHIf FOg A CoLLEOE CuSIPETITFON. 

In Order to encourage the atutly of dMigna foe industrial 
purposes the second serica of open campetilJang organised 
by the Royal Society of Arts will indude 1 competitjon 
fdr a Memorial Library for a College suitable for housing a 
amall but rare colJeetian nf books. 

The eonditioTis are as follnwa : 

A I'mvelljns iichoLrahip of the value of X150 for One vcflii 
will be offer ed on ihe following E-vmdJrions : 

Candidate* must pot be over 35 years nf age. They must be 
prepared to travel 'm France, Italy, Spain or Flanders for sik 
tnontha, which, however, nuiy be broken up into periods of, 
"M>-, three or two consecutive moniha. 

SuB/BCT OF COiUPffTinON, 

The subject l 9 * .Mernorinl Library far 4 ColleEC, klu table 
for huu*Ing 4 ttpill but rare collection of boots. 

^'lle Superticial arett uf the roam 1* not to exceed 1,5:00 feet. 
'Die method of arranging the iHMkcasefl anti dieplDving n few 
objeli d ri left to the compeUlor. Cose i* not a prematy Con¬ 
sideration, and the use of Cxpcniive Woods, lu well Sis iniays of 
ivory, ebony or fneial, in addition in marble, can be considered. 
In a suitable place a commemorative panel nr some other 
should remind ^e risitor nf the origin of The Library 
iTle achcTTie of the celling, which can be treated aa u space for 
dnCnrative painting, as well as the (tattem of the flour, mu*t 
hamaoni.'te with the whole design, 

A preliminary compclitiun of twelve hours will be held in 
Lrmdon ^d u cber centro in .\pril 102 ;. Candidates must give 
I^tjce tif tbeir iniention to compete to the iSeCreUry of the 
RoyJ Society of Arts, not later than 14 March. For this com¬ 
petition Ihe following drawings will be necessary: 

A plan of the floor, irne seerkm, and a. plan of the eeiEing, 
ill to the acsiteuf a (jumterof an iuth to t foot. 

For the finil competition two motiihji will be aUnwed to the 
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competitor#, selected after (he first competition. The hniahnl 
draw-ill 1^ are Id include the following : 

plans of Boor and ceiling an.d two Sections to a scale of half 
an inch to a foot, a detail drawing of the Hreplsue or some orhet 
feature, shnwlug the complete height and treatment of iht 
roam froin iluar to ceiling. 

CoEUpctitorg should bexr in nunJ That electric lighting and 
centnd heating ore to be considerud. 

The competition will take place in June 192$, 

Members’ Column 

I o 1 o .\CCO.MSlOTi.Al lt>N WANTLL 

reqnirrs U^jhl offtces. or would oonsider sharinH stdle 
UGtminstr'.r or Ucst djstrlet, Flcasc- state full particulirS with 
Ltlusive teruw boK io(i. c/o Seenitjrv v t;cmd[dl 

Stf^^t . \v. I . 

UFFTiLES It) LET. 

Q^trr, to let iri Iturilnfjton Street. Tlirte or four itncts 
^tahje for flJuhilBCIL, Rent per annum lutlUsLvn. Apply 

Sfflf'etery R.I.B..A.. ij Ll mdiill Street, W.r. 

KK.I.B.Ar, Trith converurnt ufficcs in Westnunster, [3 wdliuc to 
■sub Jet thEEii fiiniiEhod or uuEumMlird On ri mouths' or 1 veais' 
.,^pp]y Boi 4653, c^o Stcnitlry R.I.B..^., 9 tiiduil 
Spyel, LcmilcMi, W.i. 

COJ.L\lJt>R.ATORK W.^KTlil>. 

■ Ol .^chitrsctl, who hav^ ijiade asparioUty of dealrn^ with 
Corsicablinding fwrobliTns biVDlving dllhcultics imder the 
Building Acts, are pocpai«d to collaljtirate with other arcMlccts in 
a EcmsuItiEivc capacity, Apply Boi c/y. R.LB,A., 

g 'jjnduit Street, Laidon, %Vir. 

AFi\>INTMENTS wanted. 

1 OU^o F.R.T.R. .A* varied expericaici! iji town and country work, 
ri*qmrf^i toKtliacL j.| hmnfl or atfrrharl. Pfcl-rtlilrt^> drtaJJU. 
tLEHii Mid iluautitItTt. Can ^ake^ rhargr-. HcJciraces ari4 fullest 
l'*'' offonod. Apply, lu the tint iuit-ifiCfr. to the Secretary 
K.I.B.A,, c Londuit Strfirl, W t. 

LicESTjAti: of long CKpenence in J.^iudan available fra: tempotatjr 
work. WorklDir drawhigt of small hmisa, factOrhs, banks etc. 
In nrrl cQnstnaqtiori. Qualified for dwtfirt surVoviuv 
AHyness Box 4iti. c'oSecTftHry K.I.B.A., y Coodiilt Street, 

Stiuics-t R.I.B.A. .age 2*, who has had A paxticularlysuuhd atfiai 
training and is at prrSml cmflli^vetl by a loading lirin^ would he glad 
ta Ufar Ituta any mrjnncr nc brm reqniring atsistance, &ulaJT 
TT^Qir^ per onitUm ; ptESiiut sdary per annum. .Viiply 
Box .sfiis, 0,^0 Becjctary R.I.B.A , 9 toudiiit 3 tn?eil, VV.t, 

Ant]niTH:tii.i!LAJ:, cnpjpieer of very l^rp; aperfftnoB dcsirei work 
tMporary or p^ancrU. anVwlirrv Spoq^l lualificadon* |a 
geviTo|ry, miDtnK, diainagc, iindeipinninK anri alioHne, ventiFaiLna 
and heatmg foiiudatioas and dllapi.iatJons, building and Land 
E^uyinsf. ^[i ,Eev-diJ^. Highest rafereiucQL Willing to Lsiie 

Secretary M.LB A., g C.Tuduit 

( uiM OF Works wUh many yt^n EngU^h and Acnencau exoeri- 
desir^ appointmiriot tn town «r rountry era any kind of wmi! 

Rfi/so* jsi™?; 

Seejietiiry R.f B.A, 9 Condiiit Streoi, W r 

. L partnerships WANTED. 

, ^1?™ fimnd exjUricnct, wish-s m entfir inift 

parlmeishn. with w«il established huiw>f architects aiij 5^™ 
Capital availabja Lancashtre. llheshirtr nr North WaJra prsft^H]' 

J151 Pte li«^etary R.T.B A., 9 Conduit Street, 

rfV- partntiuliip m uld-ovtablkh«l f 


accommodation Of n ?red 

'»«“™niDd4tlcin. beit and bci'aH- 
rart, bear Rusycll bq lhub : central for aJI ports ni I omLnr Ha th 

Kopiy lira dc S.Trrtor» U.I.B..A., Luidi,!, Euwi, “ [ 
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Minutes IX 

Session 1924— 1925 » 

At a Sp«ci«l Genera] Meeting held on Monday, 2 March, 
1925, at 8 pan., Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S«A., Prtaidect, and 
afttfwards Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-Prc»ident, in the chair. 

The attendance book w-aa signed by 11 Fellows (including 4 
Members of the Court) and 5 Associatea and 2 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
16 Februar>', 192S, hating been published in the Journal, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Presidoit announced that the Meeting had been sum¬ 
moned for the purpose of confirming the Resolution passed at 
the Special General Meeting held on the 16 Fcbniary , as 
follows ‘i — , , 

That the new Bye-Uw 29 be amended by the addition of the 
following words after paragraph (/) 

(g) The Chahman of the Board of Architectural 
Education, being a Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

And that the necessary steps be tal^ to obtain the sanction 
of the Privy Couned to such addition to Bye-law 29 aa ti 
required to give effect to this resolution. 

'Fhc Resolurioo was moved from the Chair and passed by a 
unanimnus vote. 

On the motion of the President it was Resedved by acdania* 
tion that, subject tn His Maj«Ry*s gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be presenwd 
this year to Sir Gilea Gilbert Scott, R.A. IF.), in recognition 
of the merit of his work aa an architect. 

I'he Special General Meeting then teminated. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1924-1925, held on Monday, 2 March, 1925. immedwtely 
after the Special General Meeting abovo recorded, and similarly 
comtituTed, the Minutes of the Meeting held on 2 February. 
1925, having been publiahed in the Journal, wore taken aa read 
and signed as correct. 

'I*he Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members:—Major William Bakewell, elected Fellow 1892 
and transferred to the List of Retired FeUowa in 1922 ; Mr. 
Harry Mom, elected Associate 1906. 

It was Re^lved that the regrett of the Institute for their 
ioM be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under Bye-Uw 10 :— 

AS FELLOWS (6). 

Barker : IUymond Tur-vpi f.*!. t 899 l- 
Bawicac : W’iluam [A. i9t*It Chester. 

Dannatt: Percy BCoothroyti, Fii.L [A. 1903). 

Parkin ; W'iixiam Gordon [A. 19*8]. Tientsin, China. 

SuvTSR: John Alan, M-A.Cwtab. [A. 191 ij. 

Wilson : John Goddarii [A. i 923 lt Pretoria, South Africa. 

. 4 S ASSOCIA'FES (15). 

Bar.nsl£Y: GwrFBirr RitTNolw IFiimii ExamirtatioH]. 

Best: Major Halstead, R.E. (ret.), F.S.L IJS/ncso/ Exami- 
ftaiMwr], Blackpool. ... 

CUMMiNQS; CilFFORp Lane [SFcrio/ IFar Exomnwitum], 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Eujah : Samson Aiiraiia.m [Final Ejummatium], Bombay, 
India. 

Entiioven : Roderick Eiistace [PassttU fivt yfon tourtt at 
ArchiUctural Aitocaition—Eximpttd from FituU Examina¬ 
tion ajter pasting Examimitiom in Projessianal Frattice], 
Fairhcbst: Phujp Garland [Patted five yean‘ ctmru at 
Muneheiter i/mverxiiy School oj ArihUecture—Exempted 
from Final Examhmtkm ajter pasdng Examination in Pro¬ 
fessional Practice], Wilmsiow. Cheshire. 
lltNES ; Edward GanitUt [Mnal Examination]. 
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Langcake : WlLTRED [Special Exasntnation], 

Ma 60 n ; Hilda Frances [Final Escanutuiuon], 

Miixrr : Joseph Haydn, B.ArchJJverpool [Patted five 
yeart' course at Liverpool Univertity School of Atihitectute 
— Exempted from Fiiutl Examination after passing Examina¬ 
tion in Professitmal Practice], W'igan. 

Mills ; John Checklty Robinson (.Speciti/ R or Examination], 
Svdnev, NJS.W. 

Pakincton : Honble. Hi mphrey Artw r [Passed five yean* 
court* at ArcJatectural Association—Exempted from Final 
Exasnination after pastittg Exatnination in Professional 
Practic*]. 

Phillips : Lio.nci. Blythewood [Special Hbr Exummatim], 
Sydney, N .S .W' . 

Steele ; Harold Rooksby fFusn/ Examimition]. 

Towtcsend: Joyce Ellanor \ Pasted fitc yean* course at 
Architectural Attociation— Exempted from Final Exumsnu- 
tion after pasting Examimition in Professional Practice], 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (i). 

Stegoaix: John Edward ALOTanis, MA.Cantab, FJIS.E., 
Professor of Mathemauca m the University of St. Andrews, 
at Univ'ersity College, Dundee. 

Mr. Owen Fleming M-l having given notice that at this 
meeting he proposed to invite attention to recent and unending 
architectural changes in the neighbourhood of Charing Croaa 
Station and to move a resolution, proposed that the K.I.B.A. 
should promote a competition (with premiums amounting to 
too guineas) for plans for the development of the ueatern 
end of the Strand. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. J, E. Franck [r.], 
was discussed. The Chairman announced that at the Council 
Meeting the same day the following resolution had been 
passed: “That the London Society and the Town Planning 
Institute should be approached with a view to joint representa¬ 
tions being made to the London County C:ouncU in favour of a 
great competition being promoted by the latter body, for 
schemes which include all ospecta of the future development 
of the Strand and Charing Croas area.” Mr. Fleming cxprcsi^ 
his readincM to withdraw hia proposal in Uvour of the Council’a 
rcaolution. and it was thereupon Resolved by a unanimous 
vote that the Council's resolution be approved. The Pro¬ 
ceeding* ended at 9-*5 PJn. 

WARNING TO .MEMBERS. 

On the 30th September.lost at Bow Spect Police Court a 
nun was sentenced to three moniha imprisonment for obtain¬ 
ing monev by false pretences by imperscinaiing an ex- Licentiate 
of the R-IiA. and calling on architects and appealing for 
temporary assistance. 'The Secretary has been informed of a 
repetidon of the impersonation, and members are requested to 
at once communicate with the R.LBA. m the event of their 
receiving a visit from the individual m q uestion. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.LBA. Journal 
must be taken as the individual opinions of ihcir authors 
and not as representative ejtorcssion of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subacrip- 
doru or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with tegsrd to this 
method of payment. Postal ordem should be mode payable 
to the Secretary R.LB A.. and crossed. 

R. 1 .BA. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication. —1914: 8th. 22nd November; 6tk, 
aoth December. 1925: loth, 24tb Jsnuary ; 7th, 21« Feb- 
ruary; 7lh. aist March; 4th, asth April; 9th. ajrd May; 
13th. 27th June; i8thjuly: i5tb August; 19th September ; 
iTtb Ortober. 
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The Corporate Spirit in Architecture 

BY FREDERICK R. HIORXS (F.]. 

[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday^ 16 March 1925] 


I T has been well said of Plato that, though 
his writings embody with such completeness 
the philosophy of the Beautiful, there is 
little in the way of direct reference to the Fine 
Arts, to Poetry, or any of those things that we 
now comprehend under the term Aesthetics. I’hc 
explanation of what appears, superhcially, a some- 
what curious condition is a relatively simple one. 
It is that the (irceka were so fully in possession 
of the Beautiful in both theory and practice 
that the objects of its practical expression were 
taken for granted in writing and in speech—that 
the process by which that people had become 
possessed of attractive surroundings to the elimi¬ 
nation of the unpleasant, the unsuitable, or the 
urIv* was 80 natural to them—so obvious and so 
ordinary—that it had ceased in Plato’s time lo 
be a matter to speculate upon. It may be pre¬ 


sumed, indeed, that we now accept that *' the 
a^thetical atmosphere which Plato and the ancient 
-Athenians breathed, in the generations immediately 
succeeding Phidias, was the purest that has been 
known in the history of the world.” In the 
realm of creative beauty there seemed nothing 
to do but to take for granted what, as a matter of 
course, was provided. In J. B, Patterson’s work 
on the Character of the .Athenians he emphasises 
that the Fine .Arts were to them national pursuits— 
that .Architecture, Sculpture and Painting were 
public talents -that Phidias, Icunus, and others 
produced their divine creations to gratify no 
primitive taste, to serve the esoteric fancies of no 
select and lordly tribe of connoisseurs ; they were 
the nation’s Ministers; their works the nation's 
boast; their reward the nation’s munificence— 
that, indeed, everything that was splendid among 
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the Athenians was public, their private life being 
as remarkable for frugality and unainbitiousness 
as were their national manners for emphasis of 
national and civic greatness. Did not, indeed, 
Demosthenes the Orator, speaking of Athens, 
say that the structures and decorations of the 
city, the temples, the harbours and similar public 
works were left by their ancestors in such multitude 
and splendour as to render the attempt to surpass 
them hopeless ** Look round you," said he, 
“ upon the propyloea, the docks, the porches 
and all the other edifices witli which they have 
transmitted to us the ciK furnished and adorned. 
But, on the other hand, the private houses of 
such as w'crc then in power were so unambitious 
and suitable to republican equality that w'hoever 
among you has seen the dwellings of these 
illustrious men knows that they are dis* 
tinguished from those around them by no 
superior splendour." There is much evidence 
to show, too, iliat Rome, before the period 
of its decadence, was Imbued with the same 
admirable spirit, whereby both its rulers and 
people, though less perfectly than the Greeks, 
always placed national and civic interests before 
the personal and domestic, and expressed it 
suitably in the orderly regularity of their 
cities. Tacitus despised the Germans for their 
lack of regularly planned towns, and tlie fact 
that, unlike the Romans, they built regardless of 
beauty, order and proportion. He commended 
the principles upon which Rome was rebuilt 
after the fire caused by Nero, when, as he says, 
a regular plan was formed, the streets were 
made wide and long ; and the elevation of the 
houses was designed with an open area before 
the doors and porticos to secure and adorn the 
front. Both of these peoples —the Greeks for 
themselves and the Romans with the aid of die 
superior culture of Greece — cultivated, w'hen not 
occupied bv wars, the arts of poetry, oratory, the 
drama and music in an environment of noble 
Architecture, fine Sculpture, and splendid colour. 
Such an “environment W 2 s created for them, 
indeed—under the influence of wise philosophical 
teaching and good government — as, in the course 
of generations, encouraged and cultivated all 
tliat made for excellence of aesthetic judgment. 
** For," as has been further said,* " in the causes 

• Th* Sational Charaettr of th* AtMemant, by John Brown 

Pitterton, MA. i8bo. 


by which perfection of the various liberal Arts was 
produced among the Athenians, are involved 
reasons for the high standard of taste that com¬ 
pleted their mental character ; that as the powers 
of the creative faculty were improved so the per¬ 
ceptions of the judging faculty w’ere refined in 
the same degree ; and, in the natural progress 
of the fine .Arts at Athens, that bloom of national 
taste at last evolved itself which distinguishes 
the age of Sophocles and the Parthenon.*’ It is 
not, therefore, strange that the philosophy of 
Plato should assume the existence of beauty in 
its most comprehensive and intuitive sense and 
not expend itself uselessly in teaching the obvious. 
'Hiai .Athens in the golden age fulfilled this 
assumption is, 1 imagine, not doubted. Does 
not Plutarch record that Pericles taught that the 
w'ealth of a State " should be laid out on such 
works as, when executed, would be eternal monu¬ 
ments of its glory, and which, during their execu¬ 
tion would diffuse a universal plent)’ ; that as so 
many kinds of labour and such a variety of instru¬ 
ments and materials were requisite to these under¬ 
takings, everj' art would be exerted, every liand 
employed, almost the whole city would be in pay 
and be at the same time both adorned and sup- 
pKirted by itself." He points out materials the use 
of which would give employment to ** carpenters, 
masons, braziers, goldsmiths, painters, turners 
and other artificers," besides occupying many 
others in preparatory and incidental operations. 
He shows further how, by the exercise of these 
different trades, a condition of plenty had been 
secured and was diffused among persons of every 
rank and condition. Thus, adds Plutarch, were 
buildings raised of not only astonishing magnitude 
but, as regards craftsmanship, finished in inimitable 
beauty and perfection. Artists and workmen so 
engaged he mentions by name. To show how 
highly skilled workmen were valued he relates 
that, when one fell from a wall and was injured, 
Pericles paid tribute for his recovery by raising 
before an altar a brazen statue of the Minerva 
of Health. In following, however cursorily, the 
course of what we must regard as one of the finest 
artistic phases known to the world—Athens in 
the age of Pericles, of Plato, of S<x:rates, and of 
Phidias—we sec how essentially it arises out of 
the corporate spirit in the people tliemselvcs, 
who encouraged and delighted in the beauty of 
cities, and out of a like spirit in the workers or 
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craftsmen actually responsible for its material 
expression. 

^ Pompeii, despite its ruin and incompleteness, pro* 
vides us still with an effective picture of the Gneco- 
Roman point of view in urban architecture two 
thousand years ago. In it we see the general 
arrangement of an ancient town—the orderly 
and stately treatment of its public spaces anS 
buildings ; the modest expression, externally, of 
its house architecture, combined with astonish- 
ingly beautiful examples of craftsmanship and 


us moderns, a government collection of lodging 
houses—that there men regarded their cities as a 
jewel and casket and found in them a combination 
of all salutarj*, sacred and beautiful tilings, which 
they were proud to defend, love and venerate. If he 
is right it explains why so much beauty survives 
in Pompeii. 

With such an introductory comment, may I be 
allowed to say that my paper will furnish nothing 
but what you already know in respect of a few- 
points th.it its title may suitably be considered to 



a generous completeness and great refinement in 
the general .’design and decorative finish of its 
interiors. The precedence of civic over private 
interests is clear—the general unobtrusivcncss of 
house facades, w’hatcver the w^ealth and importance 
of their owners and the richness and beauty of 
interiors, is equally shown. •Tainc, who wrote w ith 
much insight on ancient and modern Italy,said with 
regard to Herculaneum and Pompeii that the city of 
those days w'as a veritable patrimony and not, as with 

• l^ttyogt tn Jtalit, pmr H. T*ine (1’ccolc da Baiux*Am, 
rarii). 

K 2 


cover. These arc briefly—due consideration for the 
general aspect of tow^ns and homogeneity in the 
character of their buildings ; respect for all good 
work or examples of craftsmanship of our own or 
former periods ; simplicit)’ and sincerity in present- 
day building expression ;* and the right encourage¬ 
ment and provision of opportunirv' for the work of 
Imng craftsmen, as distinct from'the products of 
so-called “ Commercial Art.*’ 

In considering, therefore,as we have briefly done, 
the Classical conception of the building and other 

useful .Arts we arc forced to notice the essentiallv 

• 
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different point of view of the mechamcal-mdualriii] ficially introduced. Consciously or unconsciously 
age of the last 100 years* Disturbed by so much that these circumstances led to harmonious effects in 
is complicated, imHtting and even positively hideous building and ensured the quiet charm we invariably 
in the more modern features of our environ men t,w'e associate with periods removed by some centuritfi 
have acquired the habit of turning for relief to the From our own, Xot only w^ere churches, public 
old-w'urld town or village—or what^ in a general buildings, palaces, and houses large or small con- 

way, w^e call the medixva] city. The fascination we sistendy w'ell-dcaigned and constructed and homo¬ 
find in the streets and individual buildings thatsur- gcncous in their general effect, hut internal decora- 

vive in Europe from, say, the tw^elfth to the seven- tion and furnishing, down to the smallest detail, 

teenth or eighteenth centuries results largely, appears to have been equally ao and to have 



Via lllTOBTA^ PutLiClA 


1 venture to think, from the fact that they show, in 
the main, natural and simple methods of building, 
the attempt to meet the practical needs of the time 
in direct and obvious ways i to the further fact 
that variety resulted from diJTerenccs in the use 
and social or public importance of buildings witliout 
necessitating departures—which, indeed, were 
never thought of—from the general root principles 
of design and construed cm, fitness, suitability', and 
truthfulness that applied to them all \ that orna¬ 
ment and decoration w'as applied in ways inherent 
to the conditions, and not unnaturally and arti- 



S, Zeno Macoloio;, VDlo^'fl, 
Entrance Porch, with caiwed Stonework 


embodied the best expression of thought and work¬ 
manship, Many ptclurcs have been drawn, more 
or less Trudifuily, of life in the Middle Ages, 
such as, for example, w'hen Oulda^ in her essay on 
" The Ugliness of Modem Life,” says ; — 

" Admit thfll the poorer people were ill-lodged tn the 
Middle Ajifrt, that the houses W'erc LU-lit, und rained, with 
the ip.1 tier-water spLodung the threshold^ and caves of 
the op^HJsite housea so near that the mn could not pene¬ 
trate into tile street. All this rnsj' have been soj but 
nroiind two-thirda of the town were gardens and fields, 
the nrightumritig streets were full of painted shrines, 
mcul tamps, garg^^ylcs, pinnacles, balconies of hand- 
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forged iron or hand>cai%'cd stooe, solid doors, bronzed 
gates, richly-cloured frescoes ; and the e>'ea and hearts 
(if the dwellers in them had whereunthal to feed on with 
pleasure, not to speak of the constant stream of many- 
coloured coBttnne and of varied pageant procession which 
was for ever passing through them. Then in the niches 
were figures; at the comers there were shrines ; on the 
rivers there were beautiful carded bridges, of which 
examples are still left to our day in the ^alto and the 
Vccchio. There were barges with picture-illumined 
sails, and plcasure-gallc>'s gay to the sight, and everywhere 
towers and spires, and crenulatcd walls, and the sculptured 
fronts of houses and churches and monasteries, and close 
at hand the greenness of wood and meadow, the freshness 
of the unsullied country. 


of the idea which has emanated from the whole 
community," in which decree Arnolfo was directed 
to prepare a plan fur a building " of such magnifi¬ 
cence that neither the industry nor the genius of 
man shall be able to invent anj'thing that shall 
surpass it." To ensure the aim of the State being 
fulnlled it was plainly stated that if a design of 
sufficient splendour to satisfy the citizens was not 
produced it would be rejected. 

In Siena, as early as the thirteenth century, when 
the Palazzo Puhhlico was in process of construction, 
a law was passed requiring all houses facing towards 



'I'ut SPEDALE, FIAZZA UU. IX'OMO, S1£NA 


It is a pleasant and probably a fairly accurate 
general impression of the aspect of affairs in 
the Middle Ages, though we have many authentic 
liistoric records of more value than the purely 
imaginative. To quote tw'o or three of these 
instances will, perhaps, suffice. There was, for 
example, the thirteenth centur\' decree for the 
building of the Church of S. Reparata (now 
the Cathedral)* in Florence which sets out that 
" the wisest men of this City do hereby opine 
and resolve that the Republic will undertake 
nothing unless with a determination that the per¬ 
formance shall be commensurate with the grandeur 

• See Florence—Her History and Art, b>' Francis A. Hylett, 
and Walks m Florence, by S. and J. Homer. 1874. 


the Campo to be treated in harmony with the 
Palazzo and to have window's of similar character. 
Those w ho know the present state of the Piazza del 
Campo. after the passing of six to seven hundred 
years, will agree that the spirit behind the old 
law has been consistently maintained, and that 
it continues to be one of the most perfect 
architectural harmonies in Europe- •A fourteenth 
centurj' report of the People’s Council of Siena 
states that " In cverv* good City provision is made 
for the adornment and improvement of the City. 
And you have this your Piazza of the Campo which 
is the most beautiful that exists, and you had that 
ornament of the Strada dc Banchi . .'. such tha t. 

• See The Story qf Siena, by Edmund F. Gardner. 
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neither in Venice nor in Florence nor in any other 
town in this Country, was there a more beautiful 
street. Now it is spoilt.** The document proceeds 
to set out how provision is made for four citizens 
to be appointed to take steps to restore the former 
condition of the street. So much importance, 
indeed, atuched at that time to the j^cncral 
appearance of Italian cities that Siena had a 
Council, known as the " Ufficiali sopra Tomato,*' 
which possessed special powers of control in 
such matters and could even acquire compulsorily 
houses and sites w’hen these were wanted in 
schemes for improving the Cit)’. A fifteenth cen¬ 
tury extract from the '* Nuovi Documenti ** of Siena 
mentions how' “ the officers over the .Adornment of 
your City with due reverence set forth that they are 
continually thinking how to do what may be to the 
adorning of the City, especially on the Strada 
Romana where pass the strangers who give praise 
to all the City.” .As this was the main street, now 
the Via Cavour, that contained among other 
glories the Palazzo Tolomei, the strangers had good 
reason to praise it. The same applies to many 
buildings in that city, and one can still point, for 
example, to the Spedale—founded probably in the 
ninth centurv* and much enlarged between then and 
the thirteenth or fourtecntli—togetherw ith the San- 
sedoni Palace, as among many instances of the skill 
and taste of the Sienese builders. One docs not need 
necessarily to be a Gothicist to claim that huild- 
ing.s of this type and the work of the Middle Ages 
generally show in a marked degree the corporate 
sense in building—simple and natural in treatment 
and, whether consciously or unconsciously, calcu¬ 
lated to secure an harmonious general effect. 

But though Tuscany in the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries was, perhaps, particularly 
favoured, its corporate view of the arts may be said 
to represent, with a considerable share of truth, the 
general attitude throughout Italy, France, England, 
Germany and Spain in respect of w’hat may be 
called the relation.^ between artists and the public. 
The mass of the citizens look pride in the artistic 
expre^ion of their city’s life ; heads of Stales, the 
nobility and learned men, together with the great 
ecclesiastics of a wealthy and powerful Church, 
provided ample employment and patronage to the 
architects, painters, sculptors and craftsmen of 
their time. Art was then so vital that, as Miss 
Sich el has said,* ” it was fed by every common 
* The Renaitfam t, by Edith Sichcl. 


sight in the streets, by every' civic custom and insti¬ 
tution, first and foremost by those of the Guilds ; 
and in turn it gave back with interest wliat it 
received. 'I he Guilds stood for more than pic- 
iuresqucnc.S8. Each under the protection of its 
patron saint acted not only as a trade-union but as 
a corporation for conduct. They associated com¬ 
merce and religion and supported the treaty by¬ 
laws so stringent that we wonder how any appren¬ 
tice submitted to them. Architects, painters, and 
sculptors were craftsmen like any others, and the 
standard of work so consistently high that the 
drawing of a defined line between skilled and 
unsldllcd labour was hardly thought of.” The pages 
of Vasari and countless other records of the times, 
in Italy, France and our ow'n country, testify’ to 
the honour paid by the greatest personages in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance to .Artists and 
Craftsmen—to the intelligent interest shown 
bv all classes in w’hat may* be called the spiritual 
expression of material things—the creation and 
maintenance of suitable, fitting and beautiful 
surroundings to life. It cannot be wondered at 
that architecture, and all the arts that it com¬ 
prehends, Hourished in such circumstances. 

If w'c turn from this to conditions in the modem 
town, we need no emphasis of an all too obvious 
change. If we place responsibility upon the latter 
half of the nineteenth century for the horrors we 
sec in the shape of street or town architecture, to 
w hat can we assign the reason ? \Vc may surmise 
that the confiict and confusion, the lack of unity 
or harmony, in our streets is due to the fact that 
with the rise of commercial life in the last century , 
and its concentration on inhuman machine- 
made production, building including what wc 
call the industrial arts—lost connection with native 
traditioru ; that, in its place, was put an unintelli¬ 
gent imitation—the attempt to reproduce orna¬ 
mental features characteristic of the Art of other 
times and countries as a sort of surface treatment 
removed more or less entirely from the reasons, 
purpose, or use that originally brought them into 
being. Wc see, accordingly, artificial faces to 
buildings, reproducing stock architectural orna¬ 
ments, and conveying impressions that they in no¬ 
wise arise from the practical necessities of the case ; 
that instead the designer started off with a pre¬ 
conceived notion to do a Gothic—Queen .Anne— 
^Syprian ‘Louis Quatorze—or hloorish facade 
(quite commonly merely a facade), and did so 
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regardless of the merits of the problem that faced 
him. Paper architecture and draughtsmen’s tricks 
had, in fact, taken the place of natural building, 
and their blighring effects on the older conception 
of a sincere creative Art sur>'ive8 in the spurious 
and unnatural features that still disguise the struc- 
tures of to-day. .As regards shop architecture, 
Mr. Charles Marriott, in his recent book,* seems 
to rather defend this. He says :_ 

*• If he is to give Mtisfaction to hjs clienu, the modern 
designer of commercial buildings must not onlv concur 
in the idea of display but he must also aid in the general 
hypnotic cnc^. He must proclaim loudly that Blanks 
are people. It u not merely a matter of providing more 
window space, though that is a problem in itself, but of 
making the whole building look impressive. The archi- 
tect has to take part in a gigantic game of bluff, llis 
problem as an artist is bow to reconcile this with the 
general amenities of our cities, and, as a rule, he falls back 
upon jugglmg with the classical orders. 'ITiey provide at 
least a certain d^rum in display. That they bear no 
real relation to the purpose of the building is beside the 
quwuon : a ^op that really looked like a shop, in modem 
conditions of shopkeeping, would scandahsc the street. 

I hope we shall not agree that the architect must 
ncccs^rily conform to the unnatural cravings of 
his clients. But we shall certainly be happier, and 
our streets ought to improv'c when our patrons are 
more content to leave the treatment of buildings to 
those who can develop them logically, suitably and 
quieUy, as used to be the case. The simple and 
lutural in building may be regarded as communal, 
the aggressively artificial and individualistic as not 
80, and certainly quite contran* to what Mr. 
Trystan Edwards, who has said so much that is 
admirable on the subject, has called “good 
manners in architecture. W hen, to encourage 
commerce, or for other reasons, men seek personal 
emphasis, and, in a choice between spiritual and 
purely materialistic considerations, invariably 
choose the latter, what chance is there of regard 
being shown for the general effect of towns, for 
preserving the beauties of the countryside, for 
saving old buildings that occur on sites coveted for 
personal gain—^d what opportunities for en¬ 
couraging the genuine artist-craftsman as against 
the l^ck “ commercial “ artist. Even of similar 
conditions resulting from industrial developments 
in Italy it has been said tharf “ modern move¬ 
ments, modem squares, modem houses, the 
whitewash daubed on old walls, the cast-iron 

1 .“IrcAi/rr/Mrr, by Charles Marriott (1024). 

T Cntical StU 4 hes, by Outda. 
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bridges spanning classic waters, the straight, 
featureless, glaring, dusty streets, the electric 
trolleys cutting across ancient naarbles, all conduce 
to make ignoble what was noble, and belittle all that 
was great.” To our usual medley of conflicting 
house fronts, showing no regard for general en¬ 
vironment or for one another, liave been mure 
recently added advertising signs of all kinds, 
including the hideous trappings of the illuminated' 
variety, that go to make what is already confusion 
worse confounded. In the countryside the same 
^regard for fitness makes itself apparent, and it 
IS somewhat useless to seek improvement in the 





mg metho^ pay no regard to the amenities- 
hether urban or rural. .A perambulation of our 
business streets is often so painful a process—the 
more extreme forms of advertising methods so 
blatant and homble-that I am constantly sur¬ 
prised that thMe to whom the appearanee of streets 
IS a matter of concern, architects particularly are 
content to acquiesce in such disorder. Onc^’mav 
instance P.^adilly Circus and the junctionTo^ 
Fottenham Court Road with Oxford Street and 

“I present-day con¬ 

tempt for order and fitness. Perhaps, however 
we need not despair of even the abuses of spec- 
Ucular advertising being cured in time. The 
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work of the Scapa Society—which exists to pro¬ 
tect the beauty of the countryside and encourage 
a due regard for dignity and propriety of aspect in 
towns—’may not be knowTi to all here, but deserves 
in a special way the gratitude of architects. It has 
pursued unobtrusively for over thirty years its 
work for the proper control of display advertise¬ 
ments with more success than the still dreadful 
appearance of many of our streets might lead us to 
imagine. One of our Past-Presidents, Mr, Alfred 
Waterhouse, was, I believe, among its founders, 
and the very necessaiy and useful service that this 
Society performs gives it many claims to our sup- 


vulgarity. In contrast with this is the common 
vernacular building of £uro|>e—particularly, per- 
liaps, of Italy ; the towm and rural architecture 
that consists of cubical brick boxes, usually 
plastered, with simple rectangular holes for win¬ 
dows and doors and plain flat pyramid roofs with 
projecting eaves, in their simplicity constantly 
quite beautiful both indiWdually and in mass 
effect. One of the main distresses, indeed, 
caused by individualism in architecture is that 
vernacular building has gone—or almost so—and 
that with this has disappeared the sense of order 
and unity in streets and homogeneity in towns. 



Waterloo Placr ('* Old " Recent Strect) London 


port. We can hardly consciously notice the effects 
of advertising hoardings and unsuitably placed 
and designed posters in the central area of almost 
every towm, without regarding it as an evil, from 
the standpoint we arc now considering. Not only, 
moreover, are we continually shocked by ruin of 
the appearance of beautiful villages and landscapes 
through crude advertising methods, but also—as 
yet another evil of recent times—the placing of the 
hideous and vulgar dwellings of the town villa 
type in an environment where their presence is 
entirely inappropriate. Many old villages and 
hamlets made up of the simple houses of bygone 
ages have been spoilt by the intrusion of struc¬ 
tures (whose characteristics are ostentation and 


1 suppose one hardly dare mention old Regent 
Street—the one really orderly and distin¬ 
guished thoroughfare that we one-time knew 
— or even guess at the ultimate effect of its 
reconstruction. But I am convinced that an 
acknowledgment of unity, harmony and order in 
street architecture is essential, and that Nash 
revealed in a very remarkable W'ay the working out 
of a valuable principle in his treatment of Regent 
Street. In streets of the monumental or ceremonial 
kind 1 think we must take thought of their treat¬ 
ment as a whole beforehand, and not leave things 
to chance and the all too common desire of each 
separate proprietor to outshine his neighbour. 
A purely monotonous sameness is by no means 
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csi»cntial to the production of fitting 2nd expressive 
street architecture, but the harmonious relation of 
parts if parts there must be—is so desirable as to 
be almost a necessity. There must be unity 
of design or homogeneity of diameter if the streets 
of cities and towns are to be what we have a right 
to expect them to be—^an equivalent, on a dignified 
and more magnificent scale, of the qualities shown 
in the beautiful vernacular architecture, urban and 
rural, of past ages. For what after all is the char¬ 
acteristic palace architecture of Florence, Siena, 
Volterra, Perugia and other Italian cities but a more 
noble and magnificent expression of vernacular 
building ? Though the buildings differ, there is 
harmony and consistency in their variety. It is, 
in fact, generally noticeable that, despite differ¬ 
ences of period and treatment in the buildings of 
an old town, one feels no sense of conflict, a 
curiously happy result of sincere and truthful 
building. Nlr. Marriott appropriately remarks 
on this point that;— 

“ ^V^^u wc look at the buildings of the past—up to, gay, 
the beginning of the nineteenth century—we cannot fail 
to be struck by the fact that, opart from their individual 
merits, they do as a rule hang together and harmonise 
with the landscape. The Greek temple. Gothic cathedral 
or group of monastic buildings, Tudor village and 
Georgian country town not only exlubit good architecture 
in detail but also a general amenity. The buildings, even 
where they cover a considerable period, with consequent 
changes in style, countenance each other and become their 
•etting. Half the charm of such a city as Bath, for ex¬ 
ample, is in this twofold harmony.** 

And Professor C. H, Reilly also has well said* 
that “ The first question to ask about any new 
building in an important position in a town is 
whether it pays due deference to its surroundings. 
Does it enhance the good things already there or 
docs it detract from them ? If it does the latter, 
however interesting it may be in itself, however 
spirited and amusing, it is not an urbane structure 
worthy of a city civilisation. It is the fault of a 
great mass of modem American architecture that 
each new building is conceived as a thing in itself 
and is generally of a totally different height, scale 
and character from its neighbours. Fifth Avenue 
is full of really beautiful buildings, designed with 
infinite taste and skill, yet the total result is like a 
series of museum specimens set side by side. 
There is no unity, no street, and, in the end, no 

* jirchittttUTai Probltmt of To-'^Iav and other 

writings by C. H. Reilly, Professor of Architecture 10 the 
University of Liverpool. 


town. Architects should feel themselves to be a 
priesthood standing between God and the people. 
It is their business to translate into material forms 
only such aspirations of their clients as arc worthy. 
If a client demands a building which, from its size 
and shape, will destroy a whole neighbourhood 
and if he cannot convince his client of Im folly, he 
should resign the work.*' 

I am sure that puts the matter very happily, and 
the question is so important that I am going to 
quote agwn from Mr. Marriott’s book. Speaking 
on “ Design and Surroundings,” he says :— 

•* At the moment of writing there ix an outcry at the 
threatened invasion of Kensington and Edwardca Squares 

the extciuion of business premises in the one case and 
erection of a cinema theatre in the other. What ia 
h^penmg is an inevitable outcome of the expansion of 
what IS called Big Business. Now, if artistic opinion were 
ranged consistently against Big Business as an ideal, the 
issue would be clear ; but as a matter of fact, several of 
the •rusts and a^'tccu who have joined in the protest 
for Kensington Square arc themselves actively engaged in 
the ^istit^upport of Big Business in other parts of 
London. They cannot have it both wa>’i. Of course it 
would sound reasonable to say that it is a question of 
town-planning ; that you can have Big Business in one 
^rt of London and quiet retreats of Queen Anne and 
^rgian houses in another; but experience shows that 
life docs not work like that. You may localise activities 

*1*® ®*^l^®<^ural plan, but you cannot localise ideals, 
and sooner or later one or the other will prevail in the 
s^al plan. To put it crudely, if you make a splaah in 
Oxford Circus you must not be surprised if the ripples are 
presently felt in Kensington Square.** 

It comes to this, that all our advance in educa- 
Uon and our mechanical advantages will never, if 
the corporate spirit is lacking in developing the 
amcniucs of towns, bring what we do up to the 
truer standard of values that we recognise in the 
work of past ages. The ills that we see, and 
that continue, will not be cured except as the 
result of a common desire for order and fitness and 
a readiness to make concessions when ncccssar)* 
for the general good. The condition is a spiritual 
one a question of the right point of view, I sup¬ 
pose wc must conclude that though individuals, 
here and there, may have some interest in what 
may be called the spiritual aspect of material 
things, the great mass of us have not—-that to the 
majority our cities, in the Platonic sense, make no 
appeal, and such concern as is shown for them 
h^dly reaches bej’ond the condition of personal 
advantage. Were such a spirit universal little 
unity or order {would be possible in communal 
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life or beaut)' in dries* The eTEerdse of a discrimi¬ 
nating public interest in such questions as the fate 
of the City churches^ Whitgift Hospital, Regent 
Street, St. Paul's CalJiedral and Waterloo Bridge 
is very desirable if we are to maintain our position 
as civilised, thinking beings. 

There is the further and very important qnestiDn 
of properly safeguarding the good work of past 
ages. Though exercise of the communal sense 
requires that ^ve should treat such things with 
scrupulous care* the last hundred years are full 
of instances of irreparable vandalism in the des¬ 
truction of buildings; of features essential to their 
light appreciation ; and of splendid examples of 
craftsmanship- Sad to say* some of the most 
notorious instances uf disregard of works of 
tlic past have occurred in Italy, the country 
most generally associated with artistic distinction. 
In Rome vve might point to the spoiling of the 
Piazza of San Giovanni Laterano by mean 
modern buildings—the destruction of the 
cloister of Ara Coell and the tower of San Paolo 
upon the Capitol in the interests of a modern 
statue—to the clearance of a large area in one of 
the moat historic quarters of the city so that a 
site might he provided for the recent Victor 
Emmanuel monument—to the sweeping away nf 
countless historic houses and gardens of priceless 
value for both their beauty and associations. The 
same sort of process has lak.cn place in recent 
years in the modernising of Florence—where so 
much of the city dating from the age of Dante fiaa 
gone —of Perugia, ftavenna* and even Venice, 
where Molmenti, the statesman and writer, has, 
among otliers, lamented the ruin of the Island of 
Saint Elena by the o^es, sheds and warehoufles 
erected upon it, loss of the view' of San Giorgio* 
of the bridge of San Lio, the hideous new wing 
added to the brown marbles of the Palazzo 
Tiepolo, the iron warehouse fronting and affro'nting 
the Ca d'Oro, the indecent alterations and ad¬ 
ditions to that jewel of Pietro Lombardo, the 
Palazzo Corner - Spinelli, . . . destruction, of 
mediaeval bridges, of innumernble nooks and 
comers, historical and beautiful \ old wells, old 
fountains^ old shrines, fragments of sculpture and 
fresco, solemn convent tvalls, graceful church 
spires and monastic belfries, parapets, arches, 
doorways, spiral staircases winding up to hand- 
forged! iron balconies, lamps of metalwurk as 
fine as lace— all these to innumerable eTstent have 


been effaced, pulled down, built over or sold*” 
This severe indictment of the loss of a sense of 
values that nineteenth century '* progress,” ao- 
callcd, and industrJnJ crazes have led us into, 1 
have quoted at some length from Molmenti 
because the cases of Venice and other Italian 
cities apply in varying degrees to most of the older 
towns of Europe, including many in our own 
country. It may therefore na\ be unsuitable to 
add to Professor Reilly's and JVlr. Tn'stan 
Edwardses general plea for good manners in 
architecture a suggestion that the proper cart 
of old buildings is a necessity in an architec¬ 
turally polite state, and that it must be equally 
a question of honour with us to have no part in 
their destruction. In thia connection w't ought to 
readily acknowledge the debt w'e owe to the 
Society for the Prutection uf Ancient Buildings 
for its valuable work through a period of nearly 
half a century', and its practical advocacy of sound 
methods of conservation as against discredited 
nineteenth century “restoration " methods. It can 
surely be claimed that diose who desire to sustain 
the established traditional principles and methods 
of budding upon which all true architecture has 
been founded can never be wiUmg parties to the 
removal of such work illustrative of it as remain ; 
and if as architects or artists w'c regard works 
of to-day as at ad worthy of respect, mere self- 
defence would force us to observe 0 acrupuloua 
regard for the good works of the past, 

Rudkin claimed that *' tiierc were tw'o duties 
respecting National Architecture w'hose import¬ 
ance it was imppS-siblc to overrate t the first to 
render the Architecture of the day historical * 
and the second to preserve, as the most precious 
of inheritances, that of past ages.” It svould 
seem that if we fail in the first of these aims it 
will probably be largely through neglect of the 
second, which otherwise w'ould continue to show 
us that the great Art of the past has been, in the 
main, the simple and trutliful expression of its 
age, and the result of sympathetic co-operation 
between those w'ho produced it* If the nineteenth 
century produced no distinctive expression of 
building, was it because its problems were not 
frankly faced in an era of make-believe f Even 
the introduction of steel construction has, until 
recently, received little acknowledgment in the 
visible expressiim of buildings, which continue to 
show both form and ornament based on the 
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materials and constructive methods of the pre- 
steel age. If I may mention just one or two 
obvious examples of a newer and more truthful 
tendency, Adelaide House might be quoted. It 
does not disguise, as so many buildings do, the 
basic constructive motive. j\nd there is the re¬ 
markable Trench church, on entirely distinctive 


one day develop a twentieth century architecture 
as well as stimulate a new expression in craftsman¬ 
ship distinctive of our age. Even as to the 
position of the art worker and operative workman in 
the spiritual expression of building, we shall per¬ 
haps not now quarrel with William |Morris's claim* 
that in the modem world the craftsman is every¬ 



Church op St. Louu. Vincennes 
An Angle. Dro* JinH Marmt, S.A.D.G., Archttecu 


present-day lines, recently built in ferro¬ 
concrete at \^nccnnes (MM.* Droz and .Marrast, 
S.AD.G.). It seems to recognise not only con¬ 
structive truth and the relation of form to fimcdon 
but also the corporate prindple in building that 
admits the work of painters, sculptors and others 
—as well as the part of the architect — in their 
execution and resultant expression. Along the 
more sincere lines of such a work as this we may 


where subordi n ate, if indeed he has not largely 
ceased to exist; and that this forms the reason 
why the ordinary man, robbed of his chance of 
creation, has become mediocre. It was on this 
account that Morris desired a social slate in which 
the craftsman should be esteemed and powerful; 
in which the mass of men should wish to be 

n *^*^^*°”* Morrit — flit Work and Imfintnee, by A. Clutton- 

Bfodi* 
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craftsmen and should look for happiness in the 
practice of some craft rather than in domination 
or in pleasure pursued for its own sake.*’ The 
principle expressed in The Dream of John Ball 
is that fellowship is life and the lack of it death, 
and it may be that the truth of this is more generally 
acceptable to-day than when Morris lived. Our 
present Prime Minister has recently said (coupled 
with a graceful reference to Professor Lethaby) 
that “ the instruments of redemption arc the fruits 
of productive labour and that there can be no 
other riiiits and no other tasks for statesmen than 
to make an environment in which the workers— 
by which he meant employers and employed alike 
—can utili.se their gifts for productive labour to 
the utmost.” That is why Clutton-Brock, in his 
essay on ** Art and the Escape from Banal¬ 
ity,” argues that self-expression is a human need 
that cannot be suppressed without a host of 
resultant disorders. It is, in other words, the 
instinct to express ourselves that provides us 
with capacity for interest and contentment in life. 
Have not many architects experienced the ready 
response of present-day w’orkmen when encouraged 
to give a personal touch to their work—to lay 
and joint bricks with a sympatheue interest in the 
possibilities of that material, instead of as a 
machine-like and purely mechanical rite—to bring 
out the essential qualities of stone, wood, metals, 
plaster, and so on, tliat are shown by their working 
and use in wa}^ appropriate to the material, and 
only attained to by the knowledge born of personal 
experience. How to reconcile this with mass 
production of houses—with modem contract 
methods—and with certain aspects of Trades 
Unionism is, perhaps, more than any of us can 
say. But we can still assert that the principle of 
personal interest in work is essential to the achieve¬ 
ment of what is best in any art or industrv. 
Through the unfortunate breaking, a hundred 
years ^ ago, of a long-established craftsmanship 
tradition, our methods have ceased to be intuitive. 
The sense of personal interest on the part of all 
who make and do things needs therefore to be 
re-established, together with a realisation that, as 
Glutton-Brock said, Art—the whole process of 
expression—is not a luxury, but a necessity in 
which even simple men may share. It is proceed¬ 
ing from this principle that, for example, Mr. 
Ernest Gimson, Mr. Alfred Powell, and others 
have in recent years carried out building on 


traditional lines ^vith relatively untrained country 
labour. It was what may be claimed to have 
stimulated the new turn that Philip Webb and 
Norman Shaw* gave to house building fifty years or 
so ago. Indeed, 1 venture to think w’e have to 
be grateful to the .Morris movement for many 
things, and among them that—in addition to the 
S.P.A.B.—it produced the Art Workers' Guild, 
and through that fact has exerted a most valuable 
influence in presei^-ing what is best in the old, 
and de\'cioping what is best in the newer, aspects 
of our Architecture. For, as has been said,* 
” the arts which go to the creation of beautiful 
buildings should occupy the hands and thoughts 
of thousands if properly encouraged by the public 
and would, if rightly directed, do much to add 
to the vitality and interest of modem Architecture, 
Beautiful brickw’ork, plaster, woodwork and metal¬ 
work ought to be within the reach of thousands 
who have now to he content with characterless, 
commonplace, meclianical productions. If, in the 
first place, we can secure honest, simple, and ex¬ 
pressive work, directed by good design, we may 
surely hope the public will respond by encouraging 
a demand for it.” And, put in another way, we 
have a similar claim made by Mr. Gerald Horsley,f 
a generation ago, that ” if art is ever to become 
once more a genuine and spontaneous expression, 
there must be a complete accord and unity between 
all anisLs and handicrafts. The architect must 
be one of a body of artists possessing an intimate 
know ledge of the crafts ; and no less, on the other 
hand, the painter, sculptor, and other craftsmen 
must be in direct touch and sympathy with 
architecture. There must be a real communion, 
a common understanding, and a working together 
towards the highest and best aim.” 

And may I add, to whom should craftsmen 
more naturally turn for advice, encouragement and, 
what may be called, discriminating employment 
than to architects, who, if they view' correctly the 
art they practice, should be able to rightly value 
and lead to the best use such talent or skill as mural 
painters, sculptors, and other w'orkers in the crafts 
allied to architecture may display ? l*he life of 
Sir Christopher Wren furnishes many examples 
of the advantage gained by an architect’s use of 


• In Mr. T. Raffle Davison'* Introduction lo Tht ArU 
Cnmvxttd with Building. Batsford ( x 909). 

t See Architecture—a Prj^estirm or m Art, edited hj 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., axKl T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. (1893). 
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the corporate sense in his relations with those 
upon whom he depends for execution of his 
designs. Biographical history fully confirms, 
indeed, a practice always accepted as essential to 
the production of great works in architecture, 
and that broadly distinguishes architecture as 
an art from building pursued as a mere business. 
Craftsmen evcrj’whcrc should accordingly be able 
to look to architects as their natural protectors 
and, in the best and fraternal sense, their 
patrons, with the prospect of results from such 
co-operation distinctly to the advantage of the 


would, he thought, be much ,to their advantage. 
We arc constantly brought face to face with 
evidences that he is right. Besides atone carving 
we see much tasteless and unsuitably treated 
ornament in the form of metalwork, woodwork, 
plasterwork, alleged mosaic and stained glass, and 
so on, that merely speaks of a restless, adver¬ 
tising age that mistakes ostentatious complication 
and the vulgarly superfluous for beauty. The 
saying is attributed to Michael Angelo that 
*' beauty is the purgation of superfluities,'* and 
the statement bears on its face the evidence of 



all-embracing Art of Architecture. For out of the 
general mass of mediocre work of to-day it is not 
difficult to find, in every’ craft, the work of 
living men comparable in its artistry’ and skill 
w’ith the products of the great periods of the 
past, and we should be doing less than justice to 
contemporary' work not to confidently assert 
that claim. 

But there is another aspect of this question to 
which Mr. Good hart-Rendcl recently, and quite 
appropriately, drew attention. He criticised the 
excess of vulgar carved ornament from which so 
many of our buildihgs suffer, the paring off of which 


truth. We can compare it suitably with (foethe’s 
definition of ideal beauty as a combination of 
simplicity and tranquillity—which attributes we 
could do with more of to-day. But I am not 
desiring to restrict ornament and decoration, but 
rather to vary its distribution and character. We 
might well dispense with the vulgar, commercial 
rubbish and with all ornament that is misplaced 
and unnecessary, while insisting that what we 
have should be natural to the conditions, suitably 
and Judiciously placed to produce its right effect, 
and, of course, the acknowledged work of genuine 
craftsmen. Why, moreover, arc the exteriors of 
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our buiJdmgA so universally denied patches of 
colour and gilding—our interiors so devoid of 
mural painting (particularly biion agreat 

and ancient art productive of rich, interesting and 
lasting effects—why so little use of coloured and 
leaded glazing of the right sort that even in a mall 
quantities, can be productive of so much charm— 
why 30 little genuine m<jsaid work while a few 



DinOYia,. VeBOSIA. STuMF; CATCVUsiC 0?i EfrULtSCB PoHCll 


craftsmen remain to prove it is not yet qnite 
a lost art ? And do we not in metalwork 
still see more often than need be the tasteless 
products uf the commercial manufacturer rather 
than of the tried and understanding metal¬ 
worker ? It can surely be said, too, that for a 
ccntuiy- the architect has, in effect, wnthdrawni, or 
been excluded, from responsibility' for the internal 
decoration and furnishing of the buildings he 
designs, and that it is time these matters should 


come to be again regarded as within his province 
and not left to the tasteless tinkerings of the 
furnishing broker—with the disastrous results that 
many otherwise beautiful buildings show. The 
idea that an architect provides the structure and 
a tradesman (In the present-day sense) does the 
rest is, in principle, wrong. 

e have, m fact, to admit being a long wav 
from knowledge of the crafts indicated in such 
w'orks as those of Theophilus, Cennini, Alberti, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and Vasari's treatise on 
Icchniqne” — ^where the latter sets himself to 
instruct *' every gracious spirit in the most noble 
appertain to the artistic professions/'^ 
and , for his delight and scrv'ice to give him 
to know in w'hat qualities the various masters 
differed among themselves and hnw- they adorned 
and how^^they benefited each in his own way their 
country," w^ith the uJrimate aim of enabling anvone 
that will to gain advantage from the labour and 
cunning of those who in timea past have excelled 
in the Arts.* Even in his Liives Vasari shows a 
wide range of knowledge of the crafts, but here he 
plays a detailed acquaintance with scores of 
artistic processes, from the working of stone and 
marble to the treatment uf egg^-shell mosaic, and 
from concrete vaulting to an analysis of the 
essential qualities oJ sculpture, from rocsiUp 
work in gardens to the subtleties of hucm 
fresco and painting in tempera. I rather press 
the example of Vasari because he reveals In the 
Course of his writing how much mure generally a 
great variety of artistic procirsaes were applied to 
buildings and their decorative completion than is 
the case to-day. ]^Iany crafts practised in his 
time are nuw’ almost lost for w'ant of opportuniw 
t<i apply them, Huw little we see now, fiir 
example, of the art of mosaic, of real fresco, of 
sgraffito, of modelled plaster used externally (as 
in the Spa da Palace at Rome), and how little 
even of stained and painted glass. Why should 
the decoration uf modem buildings be almost 
limited to mmiJtling and carving, so much of 
w'hich, 35 w'c hnve already said, is both tasteless 
and supcrlliiijus ? Architects might often, to a 
much greater extent than they^ do (1 am nut 
speaking, of course, of these specially “ lean ” 
days) provide opportunities for sculptors, mural 

* Hw On Tft-hmtpLf^, Uy Cihorgio Vwifi, tmnsla.ted by S. 
ntiiclebo^, Wirh InmKiJiJcticin vtd noica hj* Prafcsimr G, 
fialdwin HrtmTir 
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painters, artists in plaster, leadwork, mosaic, 
stained glass, inlay, and so on—even though to do 
so we may have to forgo columns and pilasters 
that serve no functional purpose and are a mis¬ 
use of the emphasis that should attach to the 
cla^ical orders, and to dispose of a similar con¬ 
dition of redundancy that applies to our masses 
of strings, dentillcd cornices, rusticated masonry, 
turrets and cupolas with no relation to structure, 
panels, cartouches, s>\-ags, and the other stock 
sur\'ivals of Victorian hj’pocrisy and excess. 


3*5 

Greek and the Gothic ideal j and was also 
splendidly sustained in the best phases of the 
Renaissance. 

Such, then, is the general case I have ventured 
to present to you—that old buildings should be 
preserved both for themselves and the example 
they put before us of how to do things well; that 
our own work should be sound, simple and 
sincere in its expression of plan and purpose ; 
that it should embody and acknowledge the 
best craftsmanship at our command, having in mind 


THE CORPOR.\TE SPIRIT IN ARCHITECTURE 



No. I Palacb Green. KxNstN'cTON, Dininu Room 
Philip Webb, Architect. Colour decomtion bj: Wm. Morris it Bume.jonei 


A building may well acknowledge, by the im¬ 
personal character of its treatment, that many 
craftsmen are concerned with it. Recognition 
of the architect as a dominating factor in the 
general conception and execution of buildings 
still does not set aside the propriety of pro¬ 
viding for and acknowledging the work of others in 
the method of their expression—constructively 
and dccoratively. As Professor Lethaby reminds 
us, “ Good architecture Is masterly structure 
with adequate workmanship ; the highest archi¬ 
tecture is likely to have 6t sculpture and 
painting integrally bound up with it.’* It was the 


that only by such means will the old intuitive sense 
for the practical and artistic use of material be 
restored—coupled with consideration always, as I 
think naturally follow's, of such claims as environ¬ 
ment and homogeneity of character in cities have 
upon us. .Along such lines, and by means that 
pvc recognition to order, regularity, unity and 
beautj in cities, can the Corporate Spirit in Archi¬ 
tecture—using that term in its widest sense—be 
expressed. If, therefore, architecture is, in any 
real sense, mother of the .Arts, would it not seem 
natural that this Institute, now so strong numeri¬ 
cally, and, in that sense, so inHuential, by co-oper- 
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ating in a closer and more definite wav than at pre* 
sent with those w'hosc aim is allied to its Charter 
purpose—such bodies as the Art Workers* Guild, 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the Arts and Crafts Society, the Civic Arts Associa¬ 
tions in London and elsewhere, the Town Planning 
Institute, Royal Society of British Sculptors, the 
London Society’, Scapa Society', Society of Mural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera, Society of 
Master Glass-painters, and so on ; with all, 
indeed, who collectively or individually are 
encouraging and assisting what is best in either 
the more detailed aspects of building or its ultimate 
general mass effect—should take a definite lead to¬ 
wards ends obviously to be desired if the compre¬ 
hensive corporate conception of the building art is 
to be restored. A common policy towards a common 
end is required if that aim is to be achieved.* 
Great building," it has been truly said, 
** is not the realisation of the design of an in¬ 
dividual. but the produce of a crowd of workers, 
conscious of a common aim and co-operating for 
its achievement.*' Or, as Professor I.«thaby,t to 
whom we owe so much for right views on the 
craft of building, puts it, ** If ever we are to have a 
time of architecture again it must be founded on 
a love for the city, a worship of home and nation. 
No planting dowm of a few costly buildings, ruling 
some straight streets, provision of fountains, or 
setting up of a number of stone and bronze dolls is 
enough without the enthusiasm for corporate life 
and common ceremonial. Every noble city has 
been a crystallisation of tlie contentment, pride 
and order of the community." Or, as he expresses 
it in another placed '* To build cities and live in 
them properly is the great business of large 
associations of men. The outward and the make 

• Manmni Wui 3 «i 7 </iim,b>'T.S. Attlee, MA., A.lt.I.B>A. 

t Artkitetture—tht History and Theory of the Art of Building, 
by W. R. I^haby (Htime University Library). 

t Form in Civilisatiun, by W. R. I^etheby (Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press). 


must always be exact pictures of the mind of the 
makers. Not only is this so at any given stage, 
but it is so all the more in a going concern, for 
the outw'ard is alw'ays reacting again on the 
inward, so that the concrete becomes a mould for 
the spiritual. Man builds towns so that the towns 
shall build his sons. As the old Greek said, 
* The city teaches the man.* ** Coujd anything be 
more true or more important to us than this ? 
Epictetus surely had such a condition in mind 
when he said that " if Reason should rule in cities 
it is better certainly for great souls to inhabit 
small houses than for mean slaves to lurk in 
magnificent mansions, Just as the Eubaens and 
Spartans did not build or repair their w'alis with 
stones only, but with discipline and zeal for good 
works, the visible ornaments alike of cities and of 
rulers—so that, flourishing and peaceful, they made 
the Republic by uniting together not logs and 
stones but living souls." It is only as the result of 
such a social attitude that we can e.xpect to attain 
to noble cities and orderly streets and houses, 
the latter, w’c may hope, with nothing within them 
eventually but what conforms to the Morris 
ideal of universal utility' and beauty. It is 
w'hat the late Prime Minister called the 
" spiritual correctness " of our point of view that 
counts in this problem. It was w’hat counted 
w'hen Plato wrote his Republic —what counted 
w'hen the Greeks achieved that universality of 
beauty in all that touched them that has, perhaps, 
never been so definitely attained since; what 
persisted, indeed, in all periods and phases of life 
that separated art from barbarism—and it is such 
a condition that may one day enable us to claim for 
ourselves what, according to Thucydides, Pericles 
assumed for the Athenians—" To be lovers of 
beauty without extravagance and lovers of wisdom 
w'ithout unmanliness—^10 show that w'ealth is not 
mere material for vainglory but opportunity for 
achievement." 


{The discussion which followed Mr. lUoms' Paper zoiJI be published in the next 
issue of the Journal on 4 April) 
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Reviews 

SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF ENGINEERING. 
• By Sir Francis Fox, [John Murray, *924. x&f. net.] 

The perusal of this hook has brought to my mind 
a remark of a learned friend : “ When I have to 
review a book I alwap want to read it through.” 
This has by no means been the present rcHcwcr’s 
general experience, but in this instance he certainly has 
wanted to, and has practically read the book through. 

The author gives in the 333 pages of his book not 
only what is practically his life history as far as his 
professional work is concerned, but also descriptions 
in lay language of some of the most famous engineer¬ 
ing undertakings of our own time, while pleasantly 
interwoven arc many personal and social touches 
which place the book in a different category from those 
devoted simply to impersonal engineering descriptions. 
W'e have as an introduction an account of the Crystal 
Palace as erected for the 1851 Exhibition in Hyde 
Park by the author’s father. Railways and tunnels 
naturally occupy a large section of the book, and these 
descriptions range over such diverse topics as the 
Snowdon railway and the I^ondon ” tubes.” Of great 
interest is a chapter on the work at Winchester Cathe¬ 
dral, which occupied seven years, and among the 
descriptions of other cathedral repairs the author's 
views on St. Paul's will naturally be read with interest 
at the present time, more especially by those who, like 
the reviewer, had the privilege of being taken over the 
cathedral by the author before th^ war and shown the 
work of measurement and reconstrucu'**' then in pro- 
grejw. In the last eighty pages the author, leaving 
enpnecring undertakings, gives an account of so nc 
social work in London and intniduces some personal 
experiences which arc interesting, if somewhat dis¬ 
cursive. This book, both as a record of engineering 
achievement and as a pleasant historical review of the 
period under description, should find a welcome place 
on many shelves which look down upon the easy chair. 
The illustrations, photographic and diagrammatic, arc 
good, while the type and general style of the book 
are worthy of .Mr. ^lurray. .Ai-sx E. Munhy [F.]. 

THE L.\W RELATING TO THE ARCHITECT. 
By A. //. M. Brice, of Middle Temple and the 
Oxford Circuit. Barruter-at~Latv. Recorder of 
Tewkesbury, London, 1925. [Price xos. net, 
Stevens and .Jonr.] 

\ volume of some 160 pages ; it is for the service of 
those who may be called upon to consider the many and 
vaned legal problems which active practice of the ar¬ 
chitectural profession has never failed to raise. The 
duties of the architect, exercised as they are on a con¬ 
stant equipoise between the contractor and the building 


ow’ner, as well as in the discharge of many delicate func¬ 
tions, axe peculiarly subject to legal conditions and in¬ 
volved in legal relationships. The book under review is 
free from technical terms and embraces the status and 
duties of the architect; the limits of his authority ; the 
conditions affecting his certificates ; his relation to 
contractor, building owner, quantity surveyor and 
public authorities ; his drawings and specifications, 
with the duties and warranties in connection with 
them; the remuneration he is entitled to claim and 
recover; his function as an arbitrator, and, finally, 
the revocation of his agency as architect, whether by 
bankruptcy, death, the notice of his employer, his own 
renunciation, or the natural termination of his employ¬ 
ment. 

The chapters arc followed by appendices giving the 
Institute Professional Rules, charges and competition 
regulations, and these in a future edition will, no doubt, 
be somewhat varied or enlarged. 

Probably the most interesting chapter is that on the 
subject of arbitration, this increasingly popular method 
for the settlement of differences and disputes, and here 
the learned author, by quoting undisputed authorities, 
clearly differentiates between the architect acting in his 
administrative capacity as a valuer or appraiser and the 
judicial mind his position demands when he occupies 
the chair of an arbitrator. He further refers at length to 
the Rules and Procedure prepared by the Society of 
Architects in 1923 as useful and practical for the 
governing of arbitrations affecting professional and 
building nutters, and the materia] clauses are reprinted 
together with the schedule of charges. 

The b<»k is one which architects in general practice 
will find interesting, and to students preparing for the 
professional practice side of the final examination it can 
confidently be recommended as instructive. 

W. E. Watson [F.J. 

THE .NATURE, PR.\CTICE AND HISTORY OF 
.\RT. By //. Van Ruren Ma^onigle, Fellow .Ameri¬ 
can Inst, of Architects, etc! [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1924.] 

To avoid^ the encyclopedic and to present his 
inforniation in literary form has been the author’s aim, 
and it rnay be said that he has satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished it. Indeed the general design of the hook 
suggests a comparison with a well considered archi¬ 
tectural plan. 

To compose a review of art from the masterpieces 
of architectural and pictorial effort to the little practised 
art of monotype, and at the same time to afford some 
insight into technical prtKedure, is to cover a ground 
of no small proportions. 

The historical outlines arc well considered, and the 
processes of the scv’eral arts clearly described. The 
methods of modelling, casting, and pointing as carried 
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on in the scdplur's studio, or the vnjioijs singes jn (he 
production of an etched plate, for c^rnple^ should br 
acceptflbk to the generality of art students, to whom the 
book is addresged. In his personal Outlook, too, the 
authors appreciations are modem and sympathelicL 
And he adniinialers some vi’ell deserved raps, as when 
he criticises mechanical reJucdnin in the oiseof medals, 
com paring the result uith the broader effects achieved 
hy the Itahan medallists, fie discourses on values and 
tones—thn intnnsic properties of light—and ia so led 
on to an estimate of Ver Alecr which should gtalify 
Air, E. V. Lucas. Whether Monet^s fi\Tiihetic mcthud 
of building up tones was that euipJoye’tl by the Grccka 
in their temple colour-schemes, we can not pretend to 
decide. The piiggestion has at any rate the freshness 
of novdty. 

\Vlierc Mr, Magonigle seems most to fee] his limi¬ 
tations of space, is where he attempts to draw analogies 
between artistic expression and national chanicteriatics, 
flia examination of Greek urt leads hitn to the hiuriciJ 
concJusion that an austere repose was the uutstiinding 
quality of the Athenian, Vet we remember some 
Persian atnhassadors complaining that the Greeks 
were a people who could neither rent themselves, nor 
allow anyone else to rest. In [ruth fttitn vital ran at 
a prodigious pace among them, and the simplicity 
that so predominates in their sculpture was probubly 
due to the rapidity with which they grasped essentials 
rather than to any cutitcmplaiive procciises of elimi¬ 
nation, ^ Again, can wc attach any moral importance 
of a ftadonal kind to the som^w'hat friv'olous creationj 
of Soucher ? There w ag surely Chardin to set against 
him. Mo, no, mnn ami,** says Anatolc France, " short 
of changing the French, there is nothing in France 

4tO change/’^ 

I radido 11 is so lightly' v'alued nowadavs that the 
author's regard for it may be cspcciallv welcomed* 
Yet we arc Boinerimra pulled up sharply by the utter* 
ance of dogMiatic preferences. To call the Colleoni 
statue " the supreme equestrian figure of the world '* 
is not CDucJusive while Donatello's statue still stands in 
Padua. And to sfieuk of Rej'nolds and Gninshomugh 
as bad painters appreciated only in England, and the 
inferiors of Lawrence, voices a curi'Oii^ idiosyncrasy, 

.As A critic, he should I'le aware rhat to brush aside 
-established reputations sind lightly to launch a contrary' 
estimate is simply j^unc. Suc'fi an optnion is not 
shared by some others, st least, of hia own countrymen, 
since works of the elder masters, Becured ai huiie 
prices, continue to cross the water, C, J, T,ut [F,]. 

AIERSEYSlDE,—/I HatuIlKtok fa Liverpaai attii 
DistricL Edited Ay Al/rtd Halt, M.A., D^Sc. 

Air, Holt poinlii nui in his foreword that the aim 
<jf this handbook is to present a survev of Merset'aide 


in its various aspects, municipal, induatriah and 
^ientific, rather than to dwell on Liverpool and its 
immediate environs. This aim ia achieved admirably 
in a series of interesting articles by experts on the 
Subjects dealt with, the tsvo articles which will 
appeal mosl strongly to readers of this joumaJ being 
uasjbly " Engineering Development in Liverpool," 
y John *Y Brodic, the disiinguished dty engineer, 
and " A Mote on the Architecture of LivcrjxKil," 
by G, H, Reilly, the eminent director of the JJverpool 
f 5 chnoL 

l( is interesting, ttm, to read of the rnanufacturc of 
smalt and its cheaper suhsrituie ultramarine in a very 
concise and descriptix'e article on the " Chemical 
Manufactiines on Merseyside," by F* C, Guthrie, 
ALA., FXC,, and W. Doran, M.Sc,, A.l.C.—how 
Messra, Rawlins and Son {Ultrantarinc), Ltd., produce 
many different quaiitifa. amongst them being those 
suitable for soap mottling, laundry blue, paint, 
pa per-making, litho ink, bleaching itnd Other purposes. 
When we are next in difficulties over the unsatlafactory 
settlement of ultrantarine from our palettes we will 
be reminded of Liverpool and its earlier manufacture, 
*\gain, geologists will be interested by the photographs 
of y slab of Reuper Sandstone from the Storeton 
quarries showing impressions of Footprints, plant 
Stems, suncracksi, ripple marks, etc., one of the many 
interesting Illustrations of this htiie handbook. 

Finally, one Jays down the book with the impress!on 
tliat Mr. Alfred Hnit has provided prospective v'isitors 
to Merseyside with a singularly comprehensive guide 
to the more .salient features cTf interest W'hich go to 
form w'hflt is termed tc-day a prosperous commercial 
seapim and manufacturing centre. That the book 
will be interesting to architect* and useful to town 
planners is iht impfession received from its first 
reading. W. N* Auams [2^,], 

OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 

AR CHI FE CTl' RE* By A i/red .I Brooks. 

[Georgf Iftxrrup and Co., Ltd^ 51. tr^f.] 

This hook is one of an excel lent scries. It Is 
cnpicerned with wliat has gone to make the inheritance 
of modern architecture, ll U addressed rather to 
the layman than to the architect, and, as Sir Reginald 
Blomfidd points out in his preface, no attempt ts 
made " to give a detailed account of Greek and Roman 
architecture*” What Mr. Brook# " is impressing on 
Ills .‘Students is the spirit at the back of it.'" Buildings 
are described to Illustrate the points wliich the author 
vvishe? to make. Tlia! “ tireless will to perfection " 
ahowm fay the Greeks is Contrasted with the construe- 
Live and practical spirit of the Romans in tackling the 
problenw ever present in u great siate. In discusaing 
the architecture and town planning of the Ilcllemslic 
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age* iir* Itrooks points oui ikat it was this rather than 
the architecture of Hellenic Greece itscE which had 
Such a profound influence on Roman architecture. 
It ia a welconse volume and will lr>e read with great 
interest by all. H. C. B. 

Correspondence 

TOWN PLANNING IN NEW ZEAI^AND* 

To the Tdiiot. jOLiKNAL R.LB*A.,“ 

Deak Sir *—1 was much interested in Mr. Johnston s 
valuable accnnnt m the Jocksal of 21 February 192^ 
of the New Zealand Institute of Architects and the 
progresa which has been made In the DomlniDa since 
the days when the early town^ were so exccllcntlv 
laid out by the New ^ajand Ijjnd Company and 
other pioneers, 

Mr, Johnston^ however, hardly docs Justice to the 
work which has been done in recent years to further 
to-wn planning ideals in Nett Zealand, 

The New Zealanil Covemmenr itself has done u 
great deal, following on it£ enthusiastic support of 
the campaign of the Garden Cities and Town Plan¬ 
ning A^ooiution in 1914^ In 1918. Mr. S. liurs) 
Seager [F,] was sent, as the delegate of the New 
Zealand Government, to the Ilris.banc Conference 
and made a valuable report wliich waa circulated by 
the Government to every Local Authority in the 
Dominion and a great deal of valuable publicity 
obtained. 

In May 1919 the 6rst New Zealand Town Plan¬ 
ning Conference and Exhibitiun w^aa held in Welling¬ 
ton. Sfimc 300 delegates were present, and, from a 
paper read ar that meeting by the Aasis^tant Under¬ 
secretary of Internal j\Eairs, it is clear that, although 
an actual town planning Act has not yet been placed 
on the Statute Book, very considerable progress has 
been made in achieving the iame ends by other mttans* 
For many years there has l>een a special department 
of Govertimeat dealing with the preservation of natural 
scenery and objects of beauty. River valleys and river 
banka arc also automatically reserved for a reasonable 
width on cacdi side* both for the pratectiou of the 
water from pollution and the preserv^ation of amenity, 
and this example might well be copied in uther parts 
of the Empire. 

Under the New Zealand Land Aet the lay-out of 
towns is contrnlled hy Govemment, and nn estate can 
he laid out for sale except with Govemmcnt approval. 
The number of houses or plots to the acre is also 
limited, to to the acre being the absolute maximum 
and 4 to the acre much more usual. 

Surveyors have sometimes contended that they art 
limited by the lyand Act to 66 feet roads and rect¬ 
angular lay-outs, but, in practice, the Sunxyor- 
Geneml huB discretionitry powerbi to sanction any plan 


npi strictly in accordance with the statutory pro¬ 
visions, It has also sometime^ been contended that 
no cun'ed street can be laid out in New Zealand, owing 
to the requirement of the Land Registry that the 
compass bearing of a .street shall he recorded. The 
interesting plan prepared for a development at 
Wanganui by Mr. Hurst ticager and Town Planning 
schemes for Auckland, however, show thaT where 
there are enlightened architects, there js also an 
enlightened Gov'emment Department w^ho wiR 
support them. It is gratifying also to note that the 
New Zealand Government are arranging their own 
housing schemes on Garden City lines. 

The Municipal Corporations Act and ita extensionn 
give power to all Local Authorities in the Dominios 
to contTOi signs, placards^ etc,^ within their area, and 
this legiabtion, although not at present retrospective*, 
shows that the Datminion Government Is alive to the 
need for proper control of town development. Them 
■ire probably more h>cal town planning and civic 
aasociations in New Zealand than in any other part 
of the Empire, although they go by various names. 
The Christchurch Bcautifving ^kssooation, the Dune¬ 
din Amenity Association, and other local associations 
in the prindpal towns may be mentioned, and under 
the energetic lead of the New Zealand Institute of 
.Architects, as Air, Johnston well says, “ the held is 
wide Open fo-r the town pJunncr.*^ 

W, R. Davidoe [F.], 

THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERlE.^v 

and museums. 

Si jDtfon Stre€i^ Oii^ord Street. TF.i. 

^ 19 Miirck 1025 . 

jTo thi: Edilor, Journal R.I.B.A,,— 

Sir,—R eferring to the letter in the Journ.u. of 
7th inst. 00 the above subject, it would appear that 
Mr, -Markham has failed to appreciate that there are 
two diatiact forms of distracting rejection in pjcTurc 
gall cries as ordinarily designed. 

The first and the most p^wxrful is the specular 
reflection of the hnglst glasa of ceiling or roof lights. 
This can be avoided by keeping the whole of the pic¬ 
ture glass outside the plane of specuiar reflection frttm 
the spectator vicaving the picture from suitable poai- 
tiona, and can be efFected hy 

(fl) Keeping the pictures low, and* or 
(h) Tilting their top edges forward. 

The extent to which each or, if necessary^, both of 
these remedies must be applied depends upon the 
cross-section of each particular gallery, and can be 
ascertained by simple geometrical projection. 

The second type of reflection is that which comes 
ftoin objects nearer to the floor, such as the faces or 
dresses of specutnrs or even well-lit pictures on an 
opposite wall. 
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These cannot l>c dodged by geometrical treatment, 
and the only cure is to throw as much light as possible 
on the picture and as little as possible on spectators 
or other objects uhich could be reflected from the 
glass into the spectator’s eyes. Glass reflects only 
some 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, of the light incident 
upon it; but when spectators and picture both receive 
the strong illumination of an ordinary lantern hght, 
and the picture is a glazed dark oil painting, the 
crolours ot which have a coctfident of reflection of, say, 
3 per cent, to lo per cent, only, then the light reflected 
from the colours of the picture behind the glass (by 
w'hich alone they' can be seen) is not sufficient to over¬ 
power—and may even be ueakcr than—the images 
reflected from the glass, which latter then become 
snsible and insistent. 

Mr, Markham’s suggestions appear to be directed 
to curing this second evil by tilting the plane of the 
glass upwards towards a high neutral tinted unoccupied 
w'all space opposite, above pictures and above the 
heads of spectators. But this would surely in most 
cases obviously invite trouble of the first kind from 
ceiling lights and the like in that neighbourhood. 

Satisfactorily complete immunity from both types 
of reflection can only be secured’ by treating each 
malady separately, but simultaneously with its appro¬ 
priate remedy. The first by keeping outside the geo¬ 
metrical Hmits of specular reflection from roof lights 
and high white cornices, which geometrical limits, of 
course, \'ary with any inclination of the picture glass ; 
and the second, as proposed by Mr. Hurst Seager, by 
keeping the spectators, etc., in fairly deep shadow and 
by screening off, as with a vertical unoccupied partition, 
anv view of bright objects on an opposite wall. 

both cures involve more or less apparent w’aste of 
possible w'all space; and the somewhat bold planning 
necessary will probably only become possible when it 
is recognised that national and dvic art collections 
should never be crowded, even if they have to be sub¬ 
divided into additional new galleries. One crowded 
gallery, however renowned, in the centre of a town 
can never have the same esthetic and educational 
value as two or three galleries, scattered, if necessary 
each containing fewer pictures, but all visible.—Youris 
truly, Percy Waldra.m, Licentiate. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROiME. 

ExHTHmoN or Prbliminary Drawings. 

By W. Harding Thompson (A.) 

In the Ro)^ Academy Galleries at Burlington House the 
works submitted in the open examination for the Rome 
Scholarship were exhibit^ this month. Nineteen com¬ 
petitors were admitted to the preliminary* examination in 
Architecture : it is satisfactory to have this evidence that 
there are many* irudrnts in our schools who arc prepared 
to take the opportunity of three years’study and travel in 
Italy. 


The subject set for Architects was “ a Commemorative 
Gateway to a Walled and Moated Town devastated during 
the Great War.” The programme wws clearly defined, yet 
several competitors ignored the information given regiml- 
ing the height both of neighbouring buildings and the 
existing ramparts. 

.As a great av'cnuc 150 feet wide approached the town 
through the gateway and terminated on the climax at the 
Cathedral, this suggested to many the idea of twin pylons, 
rather than the more traditional form of me<lue\*al gate¬ 
way with its somewhat restricted opening. The virtue 
of the arch motif is that the memorial seen from any point 
in tl^ park would appear as a unit, whereas the pylons 
require the spectator to stand on the axial approach in 
order to sec the Cathedral, which completes the com¬ 
position. Seen from the Cath^ral, the arch would dose the 
vista adequately. 

Mr. Minoprio (No. 29) is the only competitor who has 
followed the Verona proxdent, but the result, although 
safe, was unimaginstiv’c and the presentation poor. In 
contrast with this traditional solution Miss Macfiidyen 
(No. 15) has designed an arch of fine scale to be built 
in brick, sympathetically handled in relation to the adjoin¬ 
ing walls, yet avoiding any suggestion of militaristic 
character. 'Ilic effect is a highly imaginative composition 
spoilt slightly by such details as the excessive projection 
of the side wings. I*hi8 makes the entrances for pedes¬ 
trians appear as square-shaped tunnels. 

Mr. Scarlett’s design (No. 20) is too grim as a symbol of 
peace : one ta led to believe that the crushing mass of 
masonry over the wide arch must encase a mediiEvai 
portcullis. The drawings are meticulously rendered in 
pencil, in a manner reminiscent of the Beaux Arts during 
the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Briggs (No. 21) is fortunate in being selected for 
^ Final. His rather insipid design for a Gothic gateway 
is unworthy of being a tw'cnticth century portal to a great 
city. Firing slits in the parapet of a modem gate are not 
required. 

Mr. Butltng’s drawings (No. 26) show the influence of 
Sir Gilbert Sett’s fine (^hic work at Liverpool, and 
they are in themselves examples of the high standard of 
draughtsmanship usually associated with the Liverpool 
School. One might object to the excessive height of the 
two pylons of this design (nearly too feet), snd the abrupt 
termination of the side arcades gives an unpleasant 
silhouette seen in relation to the town walls : otherwise 
the design has fine imaginative qualities. 

Mr. Spcnccly (No. 28) seems but little inspired by the 
heroic efforts of men in that war-atricken city, for his 
towers form a gatevray larking in character as a memorial, 
ond'the archwayrs are almost too small to be entrances 
even to a college quadrangle. Compare this design with the 
virile essay by Mr. Morgan (No. 27), which, though too 
big and suggestive of pre-war (^rraany, has a very 
positive character. 

Mr. WiUtt (No. 32) sets his stage in Italy and suggests 
the atmosphere of Siena with all the gay heraldry from the 
Palio used as motifs and patches of colour over the simple 
brick archway. Mr. Astbury (No. 33) from a poor 
esquisse developed a somewhat elaborate composition, 
with two memorial courts and colonnades built over the 
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niD^t : ihcfic ccjurts werf hardly sug^stcd by the pra- 
gromnie, but sha^v cvide^icic ot' a definite idea. Alias 
Sikotzk (N'd. 16) apparendy jelled, m enter tfn' I’inal 
ov^'in^ to a 'vevy nebideus esquisse; alao the two 
gate pttra auppottitip Uonj rxrniniscent of Trsfalgar 
Square would not produce a iitetiioriu] vMJrthy of the .^itc. 
Some of her dratving is imdouhtetUy gctod. 

Several conipetJLUrt degi^pted high arch ways gnd pylons 
Only BuitabJc as tenninala for a steel suspetu^ion Lmdgc 
over H river. Of this ty^pc were No* 18 (Air. Wilk) tuid 
No. 2j (Mr, Stewart TTnomson) b<Jth of interest, but not as 
solutions of this problem. 

The dcjiiKii Wu 17 h much below the standard expected 
m the Rcane Scbolandup; coEoKsal ptn.'nuiJtcd angels, 
standing on infidequate bases through wliidii pcdcsfriuiiH 
go, arc not dcairftblc, nor is the vicrtical division of rhe 
Btruemre Into two equiil parts, The uuthars of the designs 
Na5. ly, ^5 and 30 would be well advised to enter for some 
of the lesser prizes afTcred by the R.I.R.A. 

IVIr, Thearle's scheme (Nu. 31I ri tnu ctabniatc Rnd 
too big, while Mr. Heald (^Xo. 24) has uodaubtcdly 
failed m jachieve BUccesA with his beautiful draughtsman¬ 
ship £nd sound design owing to the fact that his esqubisc 
ctmtsins no suggestion of the firuidied product. Mr, 
Crosslcy’s sketch (No. 2^} was nlna much too vague to 
he accepted as a forecast of the iniercatin|> design to 
follow. 

For the Final Coiinpqridon Liverpool University has 
four selected, Alanchester Univci^ity three^ I-.ondon 
Unit'er^ity one, and the Architectural Associatiun one. 

Tuming to the Sculpture, the FxhibitioTi of the 1^24 
Final Competition shows clearly that the modern school 
of sculptors has travelled far from rhe Victorian viewpoint 
of indlvlduolistiE: rvaJiBni towarda the goal of collaboratlun 
in all the plastic arts. The four panels exhibited are 
inherently architectural in conception, particuLorly the 
design by Misa Pamela V, Harris, framed in a well- 
proportioned doorway, also the more fully modelled 
composition by .Mr. J. R. ^keeping (Rome Scholar 1924) 
forming part of a portal of mure damcsfic character. 

This yearns open compeEitJnn m Sculpture also indudea 
Mome excellent low-relief panels of great decorative value 
by Alesara, Emile Jacot Htid! Archibald B. Ingram, and 
all £ve competitors give evidence of skill luid technique. 

Among the puintcrs there appears some lack of appre- 
ciatHiii of the Inter-relationship of the visual arts. In the 
design^ for iiiteriarjs one noticed too often that the archi- 
tccrund details are indlffeteiit reprodudiotia of " period ** 
rooms, while the pointed panels arc sincere essays in the 
modem spirit. Unfortunately tnuch of the painting 
exhibited is not up to the standard required in dccottttivc 
Work, nor is it fair to judge results unleas each panel is 
placed in situ in ite appropriate ctivironment. 

There sire tw’o examples of work of Home Scholars who 
have completed the tenure of their Scholar.Hhips, of 
particular merit being the Rjestoradon of the Alausolcum 
of Hadrian by Mr. S. Rowland Fierce. Mr. Pierce's 
drawings liave real ardurolugicoj value and represent 
solid scholarship w'ork. The dravvings arc dehcately 
rendered, sytiipathetic to the subject, and they possess 
all the chatacier sod virtues of eighteenth century 
draughesmanship. 


FRENCH .APPkKClATlON OF THE LA'J'E MR. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE, P.AST PRESIDENT. 

Bv Af. J, CouEFRor. 

'Ilie fallowing appreciation of Mr. Waterhouse by M. 
J. Godefroy, the eniincnr French architect, appeared in 
the Bulletin nf the S AJ>.G. on 1 February, 

Notre grande famille de rUnion Franco-Britannique 
des Architectw a ct^ p^nihjement affect(k d'apprendre 
la nouvclic dc la mort de aon Prewident, M. Paul Water- 
house, quj viccit d’etre cnlevd suhlcement a Taffeefion de 
EouS. Comment les membres frau^ois de rUniun ne ac 
trouveraient-ils pas unia a leurg cwnfrcrca anglais dons 
Icura sentimeats du regrets It^ plus pmfonds, en cette 
circonsrance doiiloureuae I Paul Waterhouse Jouiaseit 
eti France an tan t qu’en Aiiglcicrre d'une haute con- 
sfderation qu'il de^-ait autant a ]'’^]^vatian dc sun caractete 
qu'k \n valeur de son talent. IJ unissait leg qualites 
d'un cte:ur chaud ct g^nereux k cede d'une Inic d'artiatc ; 
t‘Erudition savaote nVait pas etnouase en lui la finesse 
dc la flcnaibilk^. 11 ^^laic dc era homnaes qui rtpandent 
auiour d’'eux Un chaleureux; myonncnient et qui, dtn 
qu'of] les apprcHihe, ^useitent la sytnpathie U plus vive, 
MuLj il ^tait encore pour nous queJque chose dc plus : 
un granid arqj do notre pays^ qui avuic dtc I bin des artisans 
les plus aedik dc cette unioa de nos arvhitcctes quJ 
onnoH'^ une union pliut intJme : I'alliance de noa deux. 
natJaiiB pour defend rc Ja civiJisatiDn, 

Paul Wflierhouae fut, cst-il besoiii dc le rappeler, un 
grand architecte. 11 avaSt d^fautc sous la direttion dc eon 
pire Alfred Waterhouse, dont la rrnummte esi ennaider- 
able (1 Londret. Bicntdi il deviut eon actif CQllabnra- 
tcur. On cltera luiigtcmpB parmi Its ouvrogra qu'ila 
ex^Mterent en commun t i'Fettle de Saint-Paul de iVest 
fZensiti^ititt, de Stttnte-AfargiieTiif de Bialey^ 

i'h^pital /Un'f, jfe Imli de I'l Inivertite de Ballial. Cependant, 
c*rat dans lea ixuv^res quM ^levu scui, qu'il devait rev^er 
le mieux Poriginalite de sou talent; let importantt faintra- 
toires dei UHH'ertite'f iTOx/ard, de Aianeherter et de Leeds, 
f'jEcofff ^ Alddeeinr de TUoiTCT'jrf.v Coileiie et ie hatne 
tfirtfu-mierej de Londres. 

Mai* ce ti'eat pn* k des ouvrsges k destination aqjen- 
tiliqtic oil hospitoli^re qu'il boma son sciivitf artistique ; 
rarchiiecturc rcligieuse Faitira avre bonheur ■; d con- 
smiisit notammenr Ic Ctftecenr de I'lncarnatityn k Oxford 
et I'^lisc de Ail Sattils a Saint-.Andf'^. 

^ U succikla a son pert coititnc architecie ik la Soel^t^ 
d'assurancea JVudtai'ra/ ct de plusleur? maiioDS dc bonque. 
tcHcs que le Uen^d ec la iSatioHat PrtK'indal^ dont ii con- 
sttuisii Ics succursales dc Paris cl de Bruxelles^ sans parler 
denomhreust^ constructioua privies qui font apprfcierrci- 
cdlence de son go^t parfait et dc son esprit d^udapmilon. 

H fut notamment un dcs apiitres les plus actifa dc 
rUrbanisme, science nouvclle dana lequcUe niM anus 
Anglais nous nnt depuia jongtempa pticcdib ct qui ^die 
Ics moyens lea meilleurs d'assurcr 1 liyHi^nc ct la sjilubTifc 
k la citd, qui veut sgrementer b demeure, " le Cottage,'' 
qui dnnnera le hien-itre, a^occupo dc tout ce qui peut 
ren^c plus plQisant le homo familkl.* 

Ce qui caract^risc son architecture, ckgt la faculty qu'il 
avTiit d'umr la tradition, qu'il tenait de sa haute culture, 
k ura: origiualiie qui lui itait ti pcrsoiinelle qu'elle Je 
fit hientat distinguer pairoJ sea confreres. Il fut crpen- 
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tlant de ceux que le ftucc^ ne gfite point, conscmint 
toujoun unc franchc camaraderie qui lui v'alait raffection 
de toua, ct la vertu si rare du d^int^resacmcnt abaolu 
dans les difFcuJt^ ai nombrcuses de la pratique pro- 
fcssionncUc, ce qui lui assurait la haute estime dc ses 
confreres. 

Un tel maltrc ne pouvait que rendrc dcs services 
inappr6ctablea k Tenscigncmcnt tie rarchitccturc. On 
s'cn apcr^ut k VArchitectural Attociation, oil il professa, 
consacrant Sf>n temps k former ec k conscillcr des Olives ; 
sans compter qu*U contribua encore, pour une large part, 
a fonder plusieurs ^coles cn Angicterre et en Ecosse. 

La haute estime qu’il avait su inspircr a ses confreres 
le fit appelcr naturcllement k la pr&idencc du Royal 
Imtitut Britannique, de tgzi k 1923. 11 fut consid^rc 
bientdt comme le ** leader *' du mouvement en faveur 
dc I'unification de la profession d'architcctc qu’il con- 
duiait avee un tact, unc fermeti grondement apprra^. 
Par sa courtoisie, ses k-propos, ses fines boutades, ses 
apirituelles pointes d'humeur venant au moment oppor- 
tun, nul nc r6ussit jamais mieux k vaincrc Fopposition, 
ne seruit-cc qu'en apportant de I'ordre et dc Faccord 
entre les iddes en apparrnce Ics plus oppose, m£me au 
sein d‘une assemble houleusc et passionn^c. 

Nos camarades franfab qui Font cormu, notamment 
ceux qui vinrent k ixnidres en 1923, k Foccasion dc 
Fassembl^ gte^rale dc notre Union Franco-Britannique, 
se souvieiuient exuxve de la fii^on tranquille, simple, 
mais d’une si haute forme litt^raire, avec laqucllc il 
s’exprtmait dans ses discours d’un franpus aussi pur 
qu’^l^gant. Tandis qu*on suivatt sa parole charmeuse 
avec un ploisir attentif, soudain jaillbsaicnt, tout k coup, 
comme pour en souligner le thkme, des ^pigrammes 
inattendues, dcs antitheses habiles, dont la d^'catesse 
faisait encore mieux appr^cicr Ic sens. C’est que Paul 
Waterhouse n*^tait pas seulement un grand architecte 
mab un homme d*une vaste culture. Il raettait sa 
marque k tout ce qu*il ^rivait comme k tout ce qu'il disait. 
Il avait d'adlcurs laiss^ k FUniversiti de Balliol, oil il fit 
ses Etudes sup^eures, le souvenir d'un ^diant des 
plus remarqu^ par la hauteur dc son intelligence autant 
que par la finesse de son esprit. 

Tri aura ^t^ lliomme qui fut notre Pr^ident et dont 
la mort pn&matur^ nous affecte tous profonddment. 
Je mlionorais dc son amitid. C’est avec une douJoureuse 
dmotion que jc me fats Fintcrprctc dc tous Irs membres 
franfab de FUnion Franco-Britannique cn exprimant 
k sa fsmille, k ses nombreux amis, k ses confrdres anglais, 
toute b part que nous prennns a ce dcuil cruel. 


ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Scheme or Insurance. 

In view of the interest shown by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the Architects' 
Benevolent Society have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance spedaUsta. 

The Architects* Benevolent Society b now in a 
position to ansvv*er enquiries on every ebus of insurance 
business, whether concerning existing or contemplated 
policies, and b ready to give considered advice on 
all such questions. 


THE ROYAL ACADE.MV* AND WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 

Sir Frank Dickscc, P.R.A., addreuaed the following 
letter to The Times on 6 March :— 

“ I write on behalf of the Council of the Royal Academy 
to express the earnest hope that Waterloo Bridge will be 
preserved if by any means it be possible to ^ so. So far as 
the question U one of engineering, it seems to be generally 
admitted that by one method or another the bridge can 
be sav'ed in its present form, and the real issue appears to 
be whether—having regard to the facts that the brid^ b 
too narrow, and that, if widened on the existing design, 
scriom difficulties of naWgaiion would arise—the ex¬ 
penditure of a large sum of money on the preservation of 
the bridge as it stands b justifiable. 

“_Th® London County Council, as the result of much 
anxious consideration, decided that it is not, and that 
the bridge must go. We, as artists, would urge that, 
regarded as a work of monumental art, Waterloo Bridge is 
beyond price and irreplaoeable, and that its unique value 
from this point of view not only justifies but demands its 
pr^rvation. It should be borne in mind that any bridge 
built here to a different design must tneritably affect the 
architectural value of Somerset House, a relation un¬ 
doubtedly realised by the designer, that makes Waterloo 
Bridge and Somerset House together one of the noblest 
architectural compositions in the world. 

** The London County Council is bound to give weight 
to all considerations of public utility, but finance, traffic, 
and navigation arc not the sum total of those considera¬ 
tions. Sometimes, and perhaps v^ery rarely, cases arise 
in which there b a higher and more lasting utility that 
must be taken into account, and that is the spiritual 
impression made by noble architecture. We believe 
Waterloo Bridge to be such a case, and it is on this ground 
that wc venture to urge the London County Council to 
reconsider its decision." 


PRESEftV.\T 10 N OF OLD AND 'IflE DESIGN OF 
NEW BRIDGES. 

Circular ibsuxd bt Ministry or Transport. 

The Ministry of Traruport has sent a circular to local 
authorities on the subject of the design of bridges, in the course 
of which it b stated :— 

There are few features, whether of countryside or town, 
which attract nwrc notice than the bridges carrying roads over 
streams and watercourses. Many of mem poesess historical 
and archieologicaJ interest. Sinne illustrate the fitting use of 
local nutcriris by our forefatben, while others provide 
pleasing examples of modem metlx^ of construction. Of 
recent yean the rapid increase of traffic has impelled highway 
authorities to undertake the strengthening of many ancient 
bridges and the building of many additional structures, with 
the aid of substantial contributions from the Road Fund vl- 
ministcred by thb Department. So far as the strength ik such 
smictures U concerned, your council will be aware that for 
some years past certain regtilatioru has’e been prescribed as a 
condition of a grant from the Road Fund. But it b possible 
for a bridi^ to comply with these regulations and yet fall short 
of the Icgitimnte exjiectations of the public in the nutter of 
architectural design and suitahilitv to its surroundings. 

Colonel Ashley accordingly wishes to impress upon oil local 
authorities who are contemplating the alteration of ancient 
bridges or the erection of new' ones the great importance of 
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Betrurinp ut ihi ciuLt>«l rcliuble ttperr upon the dnhm_ 

nm merely tbe iEundiwbit of ifit »tuhirity of the iimetuni 
Out eiM of tts proporriuns uiid iirtistie chaiButer. Seeinj? 
hav. l^R d hk^y 1)0 anticipated for pobllc momimmU of 
III It wriU iMrdJy bt; tjitestiorted [hat care should 

he taken lu budd bnd^tt^ and form their upproachea iii n 
iii^ruT which Tivill display the aouitd judi-ment n\' Ihe daiJi \r\ 
which wr live. 

SVith this end in '^icw ihe Minister wi&h« ic lo be umcniUv 
known lEmt when receivmH apnlicdtiuni fn)!!! Irw^ mithorjti^ 

. ^5 to be 

' 4 iiabcd that the turci^nins conaidaniTions haine b™ taken intu 
account, rheire is no rtmaan. to ftssiuiu: that the observance of 

CSC-pruicitfiles udd to the crust of conBtnictioii. for nii^t 

expenence [hat hridi^ea arc mure frequently eritiched 

lor undue cJaboralion Than for welbptoportToned Birnplkity . 


PSEafHyiWK .■VKcttNT »STm.‘trn hk. 

In a furthtr announc^rncnt the Ministry says r- 
It is thought that cojuideruhle public inicreat may nttBcii 
to the action by the Mintster in drawms the attenLioii „{ 

iijcal aulhurities to the natiunul imporuiiire nf the preaen'atlun 
of fliitiert sinjcrturcs. and of enquiring that itrtiatie abilitv ot 
hi3*h f^rder is displiiiyed in the buDcEns ttf new thflt 

furme gencrationa may form ri favourable Dpfnion of the abilitv 
of the dcaignere of to-day. The recent etTotis of bcapo tn 
preserve lhe laudsfitpcs of the country from unnecessary 
injury by huardinp^ and advertiaciTirailA arc eviJmoc «f the 
Mental tlctettinnalitjo of the puhlte lo safcifuytd the biMUties 
nf the counTryside, and there ore few fV-utures which play a 
greatet part in, itiakiujj or niamni; tlie landscape than bridi^k^ 
met Streainw and milwnys. Xoc only is il esaential that lhe 
Idmoat respect should be paid Id [he anvient BtrucSutes. but 
that the highest skill should Lw invoked in the desiRn of the 
new bndscs which ore heinu i^ccred al] over the cuUiltr) 

^ e^cr-Bimiing rariKe .ind weight rtf motor 


7 km C.v.-it: tjy Clop tON i 

AsB^tunL'c of [he kind covered by rhftse aii.nounccmcnt^ has 
Ift^ntEy betn given by [he Miiit^try in the yjK oI (.lijptiHi 
Unclge, at StratfnnJ-on-Avv)n. In this matiincc it witl be 
retied that the proposal originally put furward by the ToiVn 
Luunci] and the Cuunty (JuuneiJ was Irt remove dll the recent 
unsightly (ficrcKences and then merely to w'tden the bridge to 
modem dimensionsL As part uf this opetatiun it was prnpog«J 
Ert re-uac the stunc facini^ sirippcd froini the old briiW to form 
rhe new fdcini^ of the extended bridge^ a proposZ^to which. 
i^avK exception Wits taken h> ■reharnlogical and archiTtctuml 
aurhontigs on the ground that it wpts fidsifving Lhe uhi>lt) 
Bijurture. It wwa held. mDreoyer, thdi the inebsEon of the old 
F^rtKm of Cluptutt Bridge in (he new SFructUte wmild huve the 
^ ^ ancient amncworl to the shock jmd Htrs^i 

of modem traihc:, which it was pmhablyincnpobte ulGupnoninu 
lor any length of lime, 

\ arioud SUgges tinns Were rnadv and wanriily debated, but 
uittmatidy the Ministry of T ranspurt. reoo:gjii3iBB that no alter- 
nmive site fur a brii^te was Bii-aikble, ^ave ut pruhibltive cost, 
put forward a proposal which secured general acceplancc at a 
coMference of ibe authoritiest interested in lhe hridge- I f in- 
vritvc* tivc teiniJTQl of the tinsi^tty iron footway end the tecon- 
:itiiuti4rn i)f the bridge in its origtniil narrow form with a panipet 
on rtich side, ibe intention being to reserve the old bridge 
exclusively for font iraffic* so that ihcre shall be m> risk of 
ejamage by vchicutar tmtisport. By the side of this structure 
wwuld then be erccied a getieia! traffic bridge consisting 
rtf B carnapewoi' and imothcr I'cKitwoy. This wtitk would he 
tiaiTied out in the lightest form of twentieth century reinforced 
^Cretc, so designed to obscure US little as pmaiblc the 
fcEiti 4 ^c 9 of die •Rn?cMiifit C 3 (ipTiun It 13 atiiii^patcd thut 


m 

lhe pi^^ ol the new oltliOtLirc w*EUid. be opposite evyty tcccnd 
or third pier of the old bridge so Of to mask the ancient 
rmisonry to the feaai possible extent. One of the advTuimgea tt\ 
Int: of reinfuTced WflCftCc u tKat aiiAinifto the cafnp 4 rafi%-eJ%* 

»^l scale rtf the struCEUral mmibcn; there h the mioitiium of 
ohsrruciion to v'lew, 

The derail6 of this rcilsi-d adiwnc for Ciopiun Bridge are 
nohv beinj; consulered hy the hnal authoritiei ccmcerncd. If it 
Es adrmted viHjtnrs To Stratford-tm-Avofl wiU he able to walk 
lhe whole length of the bridge restortHl iti rwarly bs possible to 
il^ form in w^ch It w^ts left hy it* rttiRitifll imildcr. Sir Hugh 
I IrtpTisn. m ShaJittpeore’E day. Its identic^ will rnH he 
dest^c^l. and the remfoived concrete Btmcmre wfL prndaim 
Itself tri future ages as a typioul p rod uct of our tmiesjtcjt a* each 
gencrariori m turn lio^ made additionx in ita own Style In the 
anciehl cathednila of our countrj'. 


,1 L.*! letter liJ“ beeiT received from L’oitmel 

Ashlev, Mimsicr oj I'^rMport, m responEc ci> the UsHiilution 
pBHtcil Jt the Gcncrill Meeting (sec Mirmte*. pnue 

Afjoi/rry of Tfufufxtri, 

6 Il’liij-Vf/j'o//CorffeirJ, 

Hir ™ ^ r . iS A/arr/f 1523 . 

Jothi Sfcrfiary., K. I.ILA.,— 

Dear Sir,— I am mticfi obliged fur your IcEttrr tif 
the i7ih of thi« iTionth. and am verv gratified to Icani 
that iiiy actiun oil ihe auhicct nf the design of hridges 
lias becD appredaicd by the rucinbers of 'J’he Rovul 
I nalitule of Eritiah rdiitecta.— Yours faithfully, " 

(Slgne if) \Vj LfRiD Asf [ ['ky. 

Allied Soci eties 

SfUJIH WAI.ES L\S'1‘ITLTI-: OF ARCHITECIS. 

An-nual Din'spr. 

'ITverv; was a large and rcpregentativTc gaihuring al the 
annual dioocr of [he South \V4lcB TtistituTe of Architecta 
held on M March ni Cardiff* 

Mr. PfirL-y Thomas, OJl.E, (President's, presided, jmii 

L Gotch,.^lJV.. F.S.A , 

the Lord of Cardiff (Alderman W. 11 

Pethybridge), Mr. Antiur Slope [Fj (Ptwideot. Manelwater 

MacAliHter, MA. (Sceretarv 

^ x"-' <Prc6idcnt. Berk*. Bucks, 

and Oxtm Arehi^ural Axsociarion), Mr* Jama Turner, 
T1 Mr, h. I. [Javiea (Preaidmit. booth Wal« Building 
Trade, hinploycrs 1 cdaraliunl, Mr. f. Jenkins fPreBident 
^tll \Siil« Wutute of Buildera), Mr. Lleufet Tho»^d 
(^tipmdiaiy' MagwtruEe for Fontyprldi!). Mr. T. K, Gouah 
iTrcsident, Cardilf Master Sujldeta' Pederetinn). Mr, T 

PnoEipal George K. Bennett. B.Sc* ('I’cchujcat 

Watkrn, [Secretary. South 
EmploycRi' Federation!. Mr. H. 
tlotatx Sweet l^ii. Mr, Ernest L’rusa, Mr. J, LI. Morgan, 
and Mr. Edgar Morgan (Rhondda Cibati District CoundD. 

vii IngtilMtc of British Axchitccta and the 

AlliedJJocieties was proposed by tho President* who 
With the toast the nantea of Mr. J. Alfred Cotuh 
Mr* Arthur L Hfqx', and Mr. E. P. Wartvn. .SpeakinJ 
rtf the ^wLh of the Instimte* Mr. Thomas aaid thei^ 
neper wgg a time when its influence and prestige waa 
Krrater than it is to-duy. for not only did it now represent 
iJie Whole of the pmctiSTtig arrhilecti in this country , but 
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it also represented—and in this respect it was unique— 
the profession throughout the Britiah Empire. 

^Ir. Thomas referred to two resolutions passed recently 
by the Institute, one of \vhich was addressed to local 
authorities requcstitiK that when ncu public buildinip; 
were bcin^ designed they should be the subject of com* 
(>ctitiun, or at any rate that they should be designed by 
u qualified architect. 'Phe other resolution had reference 
to the acceptance by the Institute members of a reduced 
scale of charges for housing contracts. It vraa not only 
desirable, but it uas essential, said Mr. Thomos, that 
all buildings should be architecturally worthy of their 
locality. He thought they would agree that Cardiff was 
an outstanding example of the good results obtained by 
making the designs for the municipal buildings the subject 
of competition. 

With regard to housing, it was regretted by many 
architects that their services were employed so little 
on this great work. The desire to-day seemed to be to 
put up any sort of erections, and it did not matter 
whether they were steel, concrete, wood, or asbestos 
so long as they wrere houses. There was a great danger 
in this policy, as it might lead to the creation of more slum.s. 

Responding, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch stated that there 
was not a president of the kindred societies of the Royal 
Institute who carried more weight in discussions than 
Mr. Thomas. 'Ilic work of the R.I.B.A. was becoming 
more and more Innuential, as was c\ndcnccd by the 
fact that frequent calls were being made on it, both 
by Government and public bodies. 

Mr. .-Viihur J. Hope also responded and stated that 
the civic authority of Oirdiff were deserving of the highest 
congratulation for the beaut>' of their municipal hutidings. 
He w’ould like, as an architect speaking to toother archi¬ 
tects, to add his tribute to what had been accomplished 
in Ordiff. Continuing, he said architects in this 
country had great opportunities. To-day architecture 
was vital in the public interest, and they fthe architects), 
who were doing their beat to adv'ancc this interest, were 
serving their fellow-men in the very highest degree, 

'* Our Guests " was proposed by Mr. C. F. Ward. 

The Lord Mayor, in responding, said that he thought 
it would be a great advantage if more architects served 
c*n public bodies. They had in Mr. T. Peirson Frank, 
the city engineer, one of the best servants a corporation 
could have, but it would be a great advantage if more 
architects served on the committees of the Cardiff 
Corporation. Referring to the recent press criticism 
of Cardiff, the Lord Mayor said that if the gentleman 
who wrote the article in a Sunday newspaper would 
pay him a visit he would be pleased to show him some 
of the beautiea of “ Modem .Athens.” 1 uuching on 
the question of the provision of a public hall, he stated 
that when the scheme reached fruition they could depend 
upon it. it wxjuld enhance and not dcrract from the other 
beauties of the city. 

Mr. J. E. Turner also replied and stated that he hoped 
that architects and builders would do their utmost to 
re-establish the now* defunct joint Industrial Council 
which was set up in 1916 for the purpose of establishing 
a better understanding between employers and cmpIo>*ees- 
He felt it was in the interest of the country that the 
council .should be restored. 


'Ihc Chairman proposed the health of .Mr. Ian Mac- 
Alistcr, the Secretary of the Royal Institute, and paid a 
high tribute to his energ>' and ability, whilst ” Our 
l*residcnt ” was submitted by Mr. .Alw^i-n Lloyd. 

Ouring an interval Mr. Percy Tliomas nude a prci>en- 
tution to Mr. H. Tcather to mark the services he had 
rendered the South Wales Institute of .Architects since 
I <>07, and also as a mark of the esteem and regard in 
which he is held by his fellow members. 

Mr. leather suiubly acknowledged the gift. 

LIVERPOOL .ARCHITECTURAL .SOCIE'IY. 

Annual Di.nneh. 

The annual dinner of IJverpool Architectural Society 
was held on 13 March, the President of the Society 
(Mr. E. Bertram Kirby) occupying the chair. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. J, Alfred Gotch), 
in proposing ** Liverpool Architectural Society,” said 
that was the oldest of all the societies allied to the Ro>’al 
Institute, and with the others exerted 0 powerful and 
beneficent influence upon the parent body. 

.Mr. E. Bertram Kiihy referred to Liverpool Cathedral 
os repiresenting the most momentous achicx’cmcnt in 
art of any description which this countr>* had produced 
for at least two centuries. There were very few people 
who did not think they could do the smaller practical 
things as well as a man who had devoted his life to them, 
but in the matter of the Cathedral they went to the other 
extreme, regarding it as something so wronderful, beauti¬ 
ful, and m>3terious that no ordinary person could be 
expected to understand it Both extremes were equally 
lamentable, llic justification of any architectural work, 
howcvxr great nr small, was that it stood the test of public 
use, and the linal arbiter of the question w as their old 
friend the man in the street, not necessarily of to-day 
but during three generations, at the end of which time 
the ephemeral things were dissipated and opinion had 
cT>'3talliiied. People in this country emulated each 
other in their patronage of musicians, painter*, and writers, 
but he had yet to hear that the same had occurred in 
the case of architects, although they were the humble 
practitioners of the mother of the arts. 

Professor C. H. Reilly, toasting ” Our City,” said that 
no man now built for himself alone. The exteriors 
belonged to the town, and It was fur the town and its 
representatives to i*aluc and control them. On paper 
Liverpool had gone further in this direction than any 
other dt>*. It had a larger corporate estate, and it now 
had its special A*t of Parliament controlling the exterior 
appearance of every building. Could wc honestly say 
that the town had yet realised its advantages in this 
respect ? When he first came to Liverpool twenty year* 
ago the Corporation, on the estate it had recently bought 
from the D^k Board at the Pier-head, wxs in a pmition 
to control the shape and size of their great buiklings 
ihcre. We wxrc painfully aware now of the irregular 
outline of those three buildings. 

In those days w'e thought imperially; we had not 
yet, perhaps, learnt the more difficult task of thinking 
in terms of the dignity of our own city. Had we im¬ 
proved ? Let them not think for a moment, however, 
that Liverpool was the t»nly city that erred consciously 
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or unccmsciaualy m these wtij-s, but, like London and 
Rirnun«hjim» this dty ehosild have its Fine Arts Cnui- 
itimion to enable it to take longer euhJ Jar^cr views. 

TTic Lord Muyorj responding, said the Corporation 
of Liverpool was ctinsiderJng the famiation of an srehi- 
ic^ral department, so that alJ iherr btiildings wouEd 
have a kind of architecture ntrached to them." 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THF 
COUNCIL MEETING, 

2 March J925. 

Architects' avd Buujiehb^ Jolnt RoAnn^ 

As a reftiilt ofiiifortnal negotjarJon^ with tepreaentatives 
of the Nations] Federal ion of Buiidinj; Trades Employers, 
proposals have been formuEjited for the cstabiishmem of 
Jill AichitecTs' and Builders' joint Board, These pro¬ 
posals have been approvxd by the Council of the R.LBA., 
and the first meeting of the Board will take place on 
11 %rorch. 

TitE BnrsTOJ. Schooi, of .AHcinrECTORE, 

A gr^nr of £50 for the year 1^25 was made in aid of the 
funds of the Bristol Sebool of Arehltccture. 

Prize Stl'DIzsttb. 

The proposed tours of the following prize frtodents 
Were approved :— 

The Ow'en Jones Student, 

The Pugin Student, 1915. 

The Godwin Bursar, 4525. 

Fhe Alfred Bossom Tra^'dling Student, 1925. 

Tiie K.t.B.A. Diploma is Town Planning. 

It wa* decided that a. nindificd eianiiontion be arranged 
to meet the case of approvtfd candidates fmm the Domi¬ 
nions until it is possible to mate arxaLngmients tp bold the 
Lxfiual eiflimnation ovTeracaHj, 

The British Nox-FoiRnus .Metals Resfaiictu 
Association, 

The usiual annual grant of JL'r5 waa made in aid of the 
funds of the Awociaiion, 

The Intermediate Esaminatton. 

Mr, I>ana|d Cameron was appointed as an additional 
Eacaminer for subject B. (Calculations of Simple Struc¬ 
tures.) 

Fellowship Examiners. 

TJ^ foil owing memhera of the Council have been 
appointed to conduct the Fellowship Examination for 
Licentiates ;— 

Mr,. Walter Cave- 

Mr. H. S. Gnodhart-ReudeE 

Mr. J, Alan Slater 

The Ancient MoNtiMESrs Board (Encland), 

Sit Reginald Blomfield. R.A., kits been nominated as 
the represcDtative of the B.I.B.A. on the Hoard for a 
further period of five years fTnm 31 ^larch. 

Rftnstatement, 

Mr xAithur Wakcrley wa-i ixinstated as a Fellow. 
Resignation, 

The Coundl .accepted with regret the resignation of 
Mr. A. A. Messer, LJIJ.B.A. 


ST. PAUL'S UATHEDfL\L. 

A meeting of the St, Pa id '9 Hcpreaeniative Cfjmmitt ee 
waa held at the Deanery on 13 March. 7 'bere were 
present the Archbisliop of Canterbury', rhe Dean, Canon 
Newboll, Canon Alexande r and Cannn Sinipaon, I he 
Archdeacon of London, the Le^rd Mavor, Mr Phil in 
Snow-den Mr. E. C. Trench, Sir John Mullens, Sir 
Chflrlca Morfian, Sir Lewis Dibdin, Captain Peach, and 
Mr. H. T. A. Dasbwnod (aecretnry). 

'flic following resoluriim was adopted on the motion of 
^^^^'■^f'^hbishop of Canterbury, seconded by the Dean 
" Tlw coramhiee desires to express ita sense of the very 
high sen.'ice which has been rendered to the public by the 
eminent Rrehitrets and enRinct'ra who have for nearly 
three years giv'en time and pains gnituiloiialvto the investi¬ 
gations and works carded on in the Cathedral/' 

The architects and engineer to whom the rrwjEutinn 
refers are Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Basil Mott, Mr fl W 
lluniphreya, Mr, E. C. Trench, and Mr. Mervwn 

MflLiirtTicy, 

Lord Inuwater has accepted the invliotion of the com- 
Tnittee to become a oa-opted member. 


Till- ARCHITECTS" AND BUILDERS’ CONSUL¬ 
TATION BOARD. 

On 3 March 1935 the Council of the R.I.B.A. approved 
the cetobliahment of an " Architects' and Builderi' 
Consultation Board," conaiadng of four Architects ap¬ 
pointed by the Council nf the RJ.B.A. and four Builders 
pppointed by the National Federation of Building Tnidcs 
Employers, 

Thru Board ia adWsory only and has been set ttp tn 
rtinsider and report upnn mat'iera affecting the Building 
Industry genemlly, with power to cenAuh the ntganbationit 
rtfpiencnring the interests of Employers, Gperativea, Sur¬ 
veyor* and Architects, and to examine and dli.wju-^ 
matiera which tend to create friction between these 
Organisation*. Queationa such ag impending changes of 
policy, procedure or itiethoda current in the industry^ 
allegationa of cncroachmenf by any Organisation or its 
members upon the fonedon* of another Orgonl^arion or 
its members, technical matter* in connection with the 
Industry and Cov'emnieiit proposals for Jegi$|Htion whir h 
may affect the Jridustr5% will also be within the scope nf 
the Board. 

The Members of the Board arc Major Harry Bomea, 
Mepre, Henry' V. Ashiej'^ Arthur Keen and Herbert A. 
Welch' Architect .Members ; MeRsms. W, H. NichoHs, 
H. T, Holloway^ Henry iTatthcwjs and Sir Walter Law¬ 
rence, Builder Members, Ntwjor Blsrries hn-u l^cen sp- 
p^ointed Chainnfln for one year. The meetings of the 
Board are attended by the Secretaries of the two mn- 
srsEuent bodieii. 


EXlHBITiON OF STUDENTS" DRAWINGS, 
R.LB,A. Final ExAxirNATio.N : 1 "estlmdni£S ov Stlidy 
A fielipctioQ of approved Tesiimonie?! nf Study sub- 
mitted by npplicants for admission to the R.l .B.A, Finn! 
ba^nmination wriU be on exhibilion in the H I B \ 
tAi Iciies from Monday, 13 March, to Satuiday, xR March, 
inclusive, between the hour* of 10 a..Tn, and c pm. 
t^tufdays, roa.m. tD I p.m.). 

rhe attention of student* is spcciallv drawn to this 
exhibition. 
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THE NEW CHARTER AND B\'E-LAWS. 

F a I Ui\vs and Aftsociates of the K. I . R. A. are remimlcd 
that under the provtsiona of the new Charter thev 
are perrnirted to use; the title Chartered Archi¬ 
tect ” in add! hum to the use of the appropriate 
initlaL of their 

Licentiates are reminded that they are now full 
corporate members of the Royal Institute and that 
they are permitted to use the title " Chartered 
Architect '* in addition to the initials “ L.R.I,Il,A-'* 

Notices 

THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING, 

The Eleventh General Afeeiing (Ordinary) of tlic 
BcH?ion 1924^35: will he held on Monday, jo March 1925+ 
wt S p.Tii., for I he foilox^-ing purposes :— 

To read, the IVUnutc^ of the Geiicrt) Xleetinif (Ordtoaryl 
held on 16 March 1925 ; formally to admit membeni 
ntrendhi'^ for the first time since their election or transfer. 

To rr4td the following paper,'Ehe Architectural Treat- 
ment of FcrroConcrcte,^* by Mr. A. Bert'sford Fite, 
Hon. MA.Ciintab. [KJ, 

ARCHlTEC'ri.mK AND 'I'HE CRAFTS. 

The first of ihc series of popuLar jecturcs on the Cnfti 
BiisnciaLed widi Arehitecmre will take place on Wednes- 
day» ay IVlorch 1925^ at the R.I.B.A, at 5 purt., when -Mr. 
Walter H. Godfrey will deliver n lecture on " HeraJdrt- 
and ArchitecTurc." 

I'hc followififj lectures have also been ammgrd ;— 

Friday, j Aprlh at 5 pja,, Coloured Canittg in Wood 
afid Stone," by Mr, Laurence Turner. 

Tuesday^ 21 April, at 5 p.m., " Metal Work," hy Mr, 
R. L. Rathbone, 

I'huTsday, 30 April, at 5 p.m,, " Miira.! Painring/’ hy 
Mr. John D, Batten. 

'ITie lectures are ppen free to the general public, and in 
certain caan will be associated with exhibitions of examples 
of the crafts which form the auhjecun of the Iccturci^. 

VISIT TO BRITANNIC HOUSE* 

The visit to Bfitiinotc House^ Finsbury" Cireua (Sir 
Edwin L. Lutycna, R^.A., .Architect), Driginajly fixed for 
Saturday, ift AptiEt ’«ill take place on Saturday, 4 April 
at 2-4S pjti, 

Alembers desiring to take part in this visit should com¬ 
municate with the Secretarv R.l,BA,, 9 Conduit Street, 
W.i * as Soon as possible* 

The visit to Adelaide House (Sir John J. Burnet, R.A,, 
R.S.A,, Hon. LL.D,, Architect) will take place on f^tur- 
day^ iS April, os previously Htranged, 

R I,nj\. ANNUAL DINNER 1925. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will take place on Tuesday, 12 May, Full 
particulars are iaisuedl with thbi copy of the Journal. 

THE ySxH ANNUAL CONATiNmON OF THE 

AAIERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
sent TO 24T11 Atjul t^^j. 

The Httenrioo of Member* is called to the cordial 


invatBiion received frotn the Ih^ident of the American 
Institute of Archilecta to British arehltecta to attend 
the above C-onventioa To be held is New York (see 
R.I.B,A, JotrRNAi., page t94, 24 January 1925). 

It ia hoped that a stihstanrial number of British 
architects will be able to take advantage of this most 
welcorme itn'itfltion and that they vrill send their names aa 
soon as possible to the Secretary, B,LB-A,, 9, CoDduit 
Street, l^ondon, W.t^ from whom particuljirs can be 
obtamni as to steiimEhip sailingi:,, passagii rates, hotel 
accommodation, passports, etc. 

Competitions 

PROPOSED REBUILDING OF THE ENGLISH 
B.AP'nST CHURCH, PONTLOTTYN, 

The Cumpetitionfi Committee desire to cnll the ntten- 
tion of members to the fact ihgt the cooditians of the 
abeny co-mpetition are not m yiu'nnJsoce with the regula-r 
tifins of the R*[.B..A. The Compcritionii Committee are 
in ncgots'aticin with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment* In the meanrime .Membeti ore adv^&cd to 
take no part m the eontpetirfnn. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHI REHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 

Closing date for recri%"ingdcrignn t July 1925. Aiuie-saor, 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton* F,R.LBA. i,4iar for ques¬ 
tions* I -April igzf, Premiuma j^tjo, £joo* and £50, 
Apply to the Clerk of the County Council, Shire 1 loll, 
Nonvieh, 

NATIONAL COMMEMORATD'K WAR 
MONUMENT, 

'Fo be erected on Connaught Plice, Ottawa, Canada* 
Closing date for reserving designs, it June 1923* Avsessors 
Henry Spmart, LL*D,* R.C.A., Hertnon A* .MacNcih 
N.A.* F. I* Shepherd* M.D * C.hL, LL.D* Total 
cost not to exceed Sioo,ooo* Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Oriawn^ Canada. 

PROPOSED PRESBYTERIAN CHL'RCH AT 
CHEAM, Sl?RREY\ 

The Compel it Suns CommiTtccdesiir to cull the atteniiun 
of Members to the fact that the Conditintis of the above 
Camperirion are not in accordance with the Regulations 
nf the R*I.B.A* ’The CompetitioriB Cnmmitlcr are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope af sreoring 
an ammdinent. In the ttwantirnc Mcmhera arc ndrised 
to take no part in the Competition, 

STOCKSBRIDGE PUBLIC SWIMNHNG BATHS 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Ajrehjtcctfi 
mujit not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions ore not in accortlance with the published 
regulatioTis of the Royal Institute for ArchiiccTural Com¬ 
petitions* 

CO*VL\TLLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPEI^ITION. 

The President of the Royal Imititutc of Britiah Archi¬ 
tect! has nomineted Mr. Alfred W, S* Crosa, F.R.LB.A.J 
u asacssor in this competition. 
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COA'f PETTIT"! 0 \ S {(cntiimrii ) 
COMPETITION FOR A tJlGH BRIDGE 0\^R 
COPENHAGEN HARIWOR. 

Copenhagen Mimiripality hereby imite participation 
m an [nicmaumiaJ Compctitiori in cDnnccrion with » 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The MvCnicipility have set apart a flum of 35,000 
kroner m be capcndcdi in pdaxs. There will be three 
prixea, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgmcni 
Committee conaiating of Memhcjra of "the Council^ 
together with tcchnJcriuis cho^n by the Munidpalcty, 
the (DaniBh) iDatimtc of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society' of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
i5^0cxi ktoucr. 

Programme jind particulan in DanLah and Engliiih 
can be procured after t Februarv ipas, from the City 
Engineer’t Omoc, Town Hall, CopenWen B, against 
a deposit of kr. too. 

The deposit k repayable after the judging, or pre¬ 
viously if the drawings, particulars, etc., arc returned 
iti gpod conditioo. Projects m be delivered to the Citv 
Engioeera Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-cky, 
I September 19^5, 

After judgment the competing projects wiiji he publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hah, Copetibagen. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

C^MPiiTrrtaN poK thh Selectioh of Ji PtAN with a 

VtEW Tt> THE CoNSmUCTtON OF A CoMFHHENCB HALL 
FOR THB LeLAGUG OF NATIONS AT GEtfEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a compeddon 
for the selection of 3 plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall qt Geneva. The competidan will 
be open to architects who art tuuionali of State* McmbeTa 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of wcll-knowii srehi- 
tecta wUI examine the plane submined eod decide their 
order of merit:. 

A sum of 100,000 Swisq francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plana. 

A programme of the eonipctitlon will be ready in Fehnl- 
ary, 19*5. and will be deapAtched from Geneva so that 
Govemmeon and competttora may receive copues at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun¬ 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 

The Bndsh Goverrunent will receive a certain number 
of Free cop ice. These will be deposited at the RnyaJ 
Lnsfitute of British Arehitects, and application aiuiuld 
be made to the Secretary! H.I.Q.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.i, by iiitcndiiig compeiiioira, 

Single copies cAU be procured direct ftom The Scirte- 
tary-Geflenil of the Lc^gtie of Nitioru at Geneva, for 
the sum of Ja Swiss franca, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwafdcd until after the Government copica 
have been despatched. 

On the nominatioa of the President of the Royal Tnsti- 
Sir John Burnet, A.R.jfV„ has been appointed as the 
British repreaentHtive on the Jury of osseasofs. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MIDDLESBROUGH, 
The conditiona of the above Competitton have been 
submitted to the Competitions Committee of the R.l .B..A., 
arid are found to be in accordance with the Rcgulstions of 
the R.l.BA. 


THE NEW INSTJTU'lTv FOR THE BLIND,. 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
.An Intcrmtional Competition luis been promoted for 
the Argentine Insticudun for the Blind, Buenos Aires. 
Aigeiiiinfc Republic. 

A small ntimbcr of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the Library for the IrtfontiEtTon of 

British ATchiteots who may dcalrc to comptete. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETmON, 
Closing date fur receivmg dtaigna, 1 May 19^5. 
Assessors : Sir Edwin Luiyeiu, R.A, [F.J (appointed 
by the Fnesldeni) 1 Mr, Walter Cave [F.J, Mr. A. Bumeit 
Brawn, F.S.I, 

BETHUNE MEMORLAL TO THE MISSING, 
The Imperial War Gravea Commission deiire Mcmben 
mod Ucentiates of the Roynli Institute co be reminded that 
appi tcotiont to take part in the above Competition from 
peraona other than those who had signified their intcntian 
of competing on or before i January 1914 cannot be con- 
tidered. Due notice of thk regulation wax publkbed la 
the Pmfesaiona] Press oa. various occasion* during AuguiC 
and September, 19^3. 

ROYAL SOCIFTT OF ARTS. 

MfMOIUAI. LiBRAAY FQH a CdlXEGS Comfetitton. 

In order to encourage the study of designa for industrial 
purpoacs the second series of open competidoOB orgamis-ed 
by the Royal Sodety of Arts will include a competition 
fora Memorial Library for n College suitable for hoiuLnga 
smaJi but rare collection of books. 

The catidiciona arc as follows i 

A TrflveUiiiK i^chalaFship of ihe value of £150 for One year 
will be offered on the lolkwing L-enditions ; 

Candidate mtlal not he over 35 years of age. They' itmUT be 
prepared fa travel in France, Italy, or Flandett for lix 

mondu, which, however, may be hrolicn up into pcriodii of, 
qay, three or two conwcutivc mantha. 

Si-Hjarr or CoMFormoN. 

TTic lUbj'ect ia a Metnurial Library for a College, suitable 
for hDuuni; a small huT ram trol lection of hook*. 

'Fhe superficial area of the mam ja not tn exceed ! ,500 feet. 
TIk mcLhod of axTanginu the bookvaxa aqd dnpLAytnB q few 
ofr/clr JWt ■■ left to the CQtnpClilor. Ciiwt i* not i primary con- 
lideration, and the tine of expensive \vooik, a* well OS tnlaya of 
ivory, ebony or melal, fn addition to itiorble, can he considered. 
In a dnftnblc place a commemoralive panel or some other 
ihould remind the Vtsilor of the ongin of ihe Library. 
The scheme the ceiling, which tan be treated u s apace for 
diiconirive piiotmjy, as well lU the pattern of the fiour, must 
haTTnnniaa with the whole dcaijtn 

A preliintnary cumpetitinn of twelve houri will be held tn 
London and other centres in April 1 9^:5. L'andidaie* oiuat give 
imtlce of their intention In compete to the Secretary of the 
Royd Society of .Arts, not Uttr than 14 March. For com- 
petitkKi the rnllowtng drSWrinRa will be necejEary : 

A plan of the floor, one lection, and a plan of the ccilina, 
all to the scale of a quarter of an inch ta a foot. 

For the final enmpetlrian two niotitha will he allowed to the 
immpctltort, telected after the firvt compelilion. The finished 
drBwtngs are lo mdude the following ; 

Plana of door and ceiling and IW'O scctiona tn a male of half 
lUi inch to a foot, a detail drawing of the fireplace or some other 
feature, ^hdrwing the complete height and treatment of the 
TOOIzi from dwr to CeiLuifl. 

Competitors, shoiild bear in mind that electric liithdtig Oasd 
centml h^tinB are tu be considered . 

The competidoo will take place in June 1925, 
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Members’ Column 

OFRCES TO LET. 

Omcs to let in New BarUngtoo Street. Three or four rooms 
niitabk for architect. Rent £soo per annum indutive—Apply 
Bos No. lost, c/o Secretiry R.I.B.A., q Conduit SUrcL W.i. 

APPOIJfTMENTS WANTED. 

AacHiTKcrvaai. enginoer of very large eipwenca t^rca work, 
temporary or permanent, anywhere Special qnalificationi in 
geology, tnininc, drainage, underpinning and sbormg. ventilation 
and beating, loandattoas and dilapidations, building aiul land 
■urveying, alio levcliing. Higbeit referenoea. Willing to take 
charge of job.-—Apply Boa Xiss. c/o Secretary R.I.B.A.t 9 Conduit 
Street, W.i. 

CuEK or Wonns with many yean Engtisfa and American experi¬ 
ence, desires appointment in town or country on any kind of worfc- 
Higbed refcreuues ; salary by arrangemenL—Reply Bos 3***. c/o 
Secretary K.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.t. 

LicatmATK of lung f-xpexunoa in London available for temporary 
work. W'orking ebrawinga of tmali houses, factorim. banl^ etc. 
Expert in steel constructian Qualihad lor district lurveying. 
—Address Box 4a I r, c/o Secretary R.LB.A., qCoodidt StreeL W'.i. 

AacHiTXCT’a WIDOW, thoroughly experience cooking, eoooumical 
boitsekeeper, desires post (with of a) where maid kept: salary; 
axceOent references. Not London.—R^y Box 1633, c. o SecreUry 
R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

Yoosc F.R.LDJi., varied experience in town and coontry work, 
requires poaition at home or abroad. Fianning, de t ai ls , specifica- 
tkmi and quantities. Con take charge. Keicreoees and fullest 
particulars ollerrd.—Apply, in the hrst instance, to tbe Secretary 
R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

A.R I.H.A., 40, desires en^agtauent In or near Luodon, 20 yean 
with weil'krvo^ provincial biw, lately as i-hieJ assistant. General 
architectural experience. Gothic ipeclalist. Salary £450, or pmftt- 
sbaring arrangement.—Apolv Box 73*3> *■•/*• Secretary, k.LB.A., 

9, Conduit Street, London, W.i. _ 

ASSISTANT WANTTED. 

Exriar Assistant accustomed to making good working drawinn 
wanted. Good salary to a good man.—Apply Box 4334» e/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A.. 9 Conduit &rt;el, W'.i. 

ACCOMMODATION OFFERED. 

Aacnirxcr’a widow odeia good aocommodation, bed and break* 
last, near Russell Square; central for all parts of London. Bath* 
room. Electric U^L W'eH recommend^ and terms moderate. 
—Reply Box 14x5, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A.R.t.Bj\. f3i)» good ail round experience, withes to enter into 
partntxihip with wu*cstabUsbcd him of architects and surveyors. 
c.a pital available. Lancashire, Cbeahire or North Wales preferred. 
—Box 3131, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

A.R.f.ri.A., B.Arch. Liverpool, age ji, desires pannenhip with 
established architect who requires a junior, or post in office with a 
view to partnership. Good noalificatiaDS and referenoea.—Apply 
Ekix No. 9»as. c/o Secretary K.I.B.A-, 9 Conduit Street, L on d o n . 
W.I. 

A.R.I.B.A. seeks partnership in old-astablisbed London hnn. 
WULing to invest eapitsl snd amslgamate own practiee. — Reply 
Bos tilt, 0/0 Secretary R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

F.K.LB.A, (38) wishes to enter into partivership with well 
establkbed architect or firm of architects (central London). Willing 
to amalgamate own practice. Capital avallsible. — Box 3x18, c,/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A.. 9, Conduh Strrel, W’.i, 

A.R.I.BA. (ay), 3 ycare A.A. Sebuob, all romid experirner with 
a leading London architect, lecks a junior partnership in old 
estahinhed firm, or a position in office rrith a view to partnership. 
CapiUl and good references available. Any district,—Reply Box 
1735. c/o Socreiaiy, R.LB.A,. 9, Conduit Street. W.i. 

PJLS.L Age 36. Would like to meet a young architect with 
a view to partnership. Fully qualified in all bnneher of surveying. 
— ^AppJv Box 93x5, c/o Secretary, R.LD.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W’.I. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The Paitnerddp existing between Me. B. S. Jacobs and Mb. T. 
Smowdkii, Architects and Surveyors, County Builditip, Hull, has 
been disolvcd by mutual ccmficnt as from the g4th day of Febntary, 
I9a5. All debts due to and owing by the late firm will be reoeivM 
and respectively by Thomas Snowden, who wfl] enntinoe to 
carry on the oudnea* tmder thr style or firm of B. E Jacobs and 
T. Snowden. 


RESIDENTIAL. 

A.R.LB.A., P.A.S.I., haling unsnccessiuUv soui^l for a reason¬ 
ably priced rcsidrnce. would be glad to near ironi a Brutber 
Architect fai dmUar pc^tion, with a view to mutual purchase and 
oonvetsion of a famuy residence for personal occupation and co* 
operation,—Reply Box 8315, c/o Secretary, R.I.E.A,, 9 Conduit 
Street, W.I. 

Minutes X 

Session 19^4-19x5. 

At the Tenth General .VIectins (Ordinarv) of the Session 
1924-1925, held on Monday, 16 March, 1925, at 8 pjn. 

PwHBNT:—Mr. J, Alfred Gotch, President, and afierwarda 
Mr. Walter Cave in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed ^ 21 Fellows (including 6 
Members of the Council), 28 Associates (including t Mmber 
of the Council), 6 LicentUecs, and a large number of viaitom. 

Tlic Minutes of the Meeting held on 2 March, 1925, having 
been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the l^caident. 

'rhe Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Frederick 
Pinches [-rl.J. and it was 

REMJLVEii, that the regrets of the Royal Irwtitute for his lose 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his reUttvea. 

’Fhc Prcaident announced the admission of 180 Fclkrws. 608 
Licentiates, 193 Students, 67 Probationers, and 4 Hon. 
Associates from the ranks of the Society of Architecta, ex- 
preyed the satnfaction of the tnemhers of the Royal Institute 
at the happy completion of the work uf amalgamation, and 
extended a hearty welcome to the new members. 

The following members, attending for the first tunc since 
their tnuitfcr, were formally admitted by the Prcaident ?— 

Messxa. George Coles, P. E. Culverhouac, Arthur Gilbert, 
Albert E. Kingwell, W. II. Robinson and C. S. Thomas, 
Fellows ; Messrs. \V. W’. Diggle, Norman G. Harland, and 
J. S. Kay, Licentiates. 

The President having called attention to the report in Th» 
Timn of th* action taken by the Ministry 0/ I'ransport in 
regard to the preservation of old bridges and the dcugn of new 
ones,* stated that this pronouncement, which had been sent to 
local authorities throughout the country, perfectly expressed 
the views held by the Royal Institute on the subject, and on 
his motion it was 

Resolved, that a message of thanks be sent from this meeting 
to Colonel Ashley, Minister of Transport, for the step which 
he has taken in seeing the circular to local authohttea. 

Mr. F. K. Huima (F’.j having read a paper on The Cor¬ 
porate Spirit in Architecture ** and illustrated it hy lantern 
•lifies, a discusaian ensued, and on the motion of Professor 
W, R. Lethaby, seconded by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, Mastin' of the 
Art Workers' Guild, a vote of thanks was pasWd to Mr. Hioms 
by acclamatian and was briefly responded to. 

The Meeting closed at 10.15 pjn. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.BA. JOURNAL 
must be taken aa the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 


R.IBJL JOURNAL. 

Daut Publicatiam, —1924: 8th, sand November; 61k, 
20tfa Dccraber. 192S : i^. 24th Janu^; 7th, 21st Feb¬ 
ruary; 7d», 21st Mar^; 4tfa, 25th April; 9th, 23rd May; 
13th, 27th June; i8thjuly; tsth August; 19th Septamber ; 
XTth Ortobtt. 

• See page 322. 
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The Architecture of Concrete 

BY PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, HON, M.A. CANTAB. 
[Read beJoTe the Ruyal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 


F ERRO-CONCRETE is cl;Limingari increased 
share in the production of buiJdings; of this 
we arc duly informed by the regular and 
plenti^J supply of iliustratioris by the promoters 
of various systems of constructian. 

We would acknowledge the interest and usefuF 
ness of this propaganda, but venture to doubt if 
their publishers are aware of the mixed emptions 
that the architecture illustrated evokes in our 
bosoms. 

The factories, public buildings and bridges 
which at present form the bulk of the work exe¬ 
cuted in ferro-concretc can scarcely provide suffi¬ 
cient justification for a general discussion of the 
architecture of concrete, but they illustrate at least 
some of its practical applications at home. On the 
Condnenf, however, it is eWdenl that a courageous 
architectural spirit has seized upon the possibilities, 
artistic as well as practical, of this novel substance 


[K], 

30 Alarch 1925 ] 

and construction, and that results which can unlv 
be described as rcvol u dona ry^ have already appeared. 

Further, the formation of classes for the study of 
ferro-concrete have sprung up in our Technicai 
fnstitiites to meet the constant demand for expert 
knowledge, and the feeling is general in the struc¬ 
tural engineering world that a Cement Age has 
dawned upon civiJisadoi). 

The late Lord Grimthorpe coined the ungraceful 
woid " stickdiin " to describe the ser\^ce of mortar 
to brickwork ; it isau obviously permissible use, 
and It ts uaeful to ua in considering one of the cEsen- 
tial qualities of ferro-concrete, as it also thus dc- 
hnc 3 a fundamental difference in the elemental 
pnnaplea both of design and design between walls 
and arches built up of blocks in courses and those 
made of concrete. 

The consideration of the effect of this primarv 
disunction in method is one of the motives of this 
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paper; the idea of ititemal adhesion beJonfjin^ to 
the material and producing homogeneitj^ Tvithout 
an?tious oare must be noveh and of the nature of a 
relief to the constructor. Its attainment has always 
been his ideal, hut the repugnance in the employ¬ 
ment of concealed tie-rods is always ncuinifested hy 
the consistent tendency to rely either on traheated 
or arcuated lines. 

The neW' idea, as our French brethren have per¬ 
ceived, is revolutionary rather than evolutiutiary, 
it raises manifold questioninga as to due archi¬ 
tectural C-tpression* and necessarily abo it involves 
reconsideration of methods in the study of the 
practice of designtwith the courses of training lead¬ 
ing to its fulfilment. It would appear to he conse¬ 
quential, if we had not the experience of antiquity 
to the contraiy, that a fundamental and new differ¬ 
ence of Const nictive method must deflect the 
arcbilcctural expres^^ion of construction from the 
traditional motives ot old methods* 

Such expression is at least one of the primary 
causes of any architecture* though its caricature as 
decoration may survive and invade other materials 
and methods. To-day we arc in the presence of a 
new process that is rapidly becoming general and 
therefore little apology is required for an attempt 
to discuss its manifestation in architecture and its 
effect upon our ideals. 

The subject will be sketched under three heads : 

t. The difference in constructive method and its 
expression in design. 

2. The resulting architectural fotins and the 
possibihU' and $er%ace of ornament . 

3. The problem of education for the design of 
concrete architecture. 

1. Differencft in ConsThtjctionm Mhthod 
AND Expression. 

We do not propose to deal with the use ol con¬ 
crete as an imitation uf siuaein hlucks^ sbbs or cast 
columns or arches. 

Apart from the speculation whether such a use 
iH justifiable, its results architecturally wuuld be 
merely those hitherto common to all buildings ; in 
such the multitude of atones or bricks, piled up 
course by coursei have each a reladun to its neigh- 
boura that becomes the constant care of tlie de¬ 
signer. 

This subj ect of concrete fiubslitutes has no urgency 
to-day* and may be left to the tender care for econo¬ 
mics that distinguishes the housing problem* 


The architecture of concrete is that ot a material 
dealt w'ith in a fluid state, poured into and allowed 
tD harden in rnuulds* which in the process are a 
temporary part of the fabric. The forms into 
which it ultimately hardens^ arc created when it 
is plastic, possessing a freedom new Co building 
proCLSsea, unknown to stonework and beyond the 
scale and scope of any moulded! brick or terra-cotta. 
Tta possibilities uf entirely novel form are therefore 
many* and really terrify die tradition-loving imagi¬ 
nation of the architect* 

Combined with this iiiitial plasticity and con- 
sistently secreted ivtthin* lie the reinforcements 
of steel"rode, gathering up.the tensile and shearing 
strains that rend the built-up wall uf masonry' «r 
brickwork, thus dispensing with thickening piers 
and buttresses. Walls, even when not mere panels 
between piers, have a thinness that is unusual and 
which baffles the ordinary architectural conception 
of a wall, like boiler plate building. 

The reinforcement Joes not dispense vrith articu- 
btion ; though it is not bare, as it may be in steel 
framew'ork, it exists clothed with the concrete of 
the composite material. 

It is not the least useful of the qualities ol the 
combination of steel and concrete that an essential 
unity of structure results from the mixture of 
mineraUi an d metal» The a dvent oi concealed 
steel framing into walls used to be justified by the 
analogy of the human skeleton, and answered by 
the purists with the retort that the flesh had no 
structural relation to its bones. But the siniilc will 
now hold good and perhaps be carried further into 
the analogy of muscle and tendon which yield the 
beauty of form ta the animal figure. 

Ultimately, of course, the static tesull of the 
building is identical ivilh that of the older forms of 
construction, though the architectural expression 
which depends so largely upon rraJilion is very 
different. The column and lintel of ferTO-coiicretc 
still exercise the functions of those oi the Dnric 
Order, but w'itb greatly extended range. Imagina¬ 
tion and sympathy with Greek thought should nut 
he alarmed by the suggestion that the Parthenon, 
Jf constructed of ferro-eemCrete, would only' need 
one supporting column at each angle of the peri¬ 
style, and that the subtleties of intercolumniation 
mav be dispensed with. The cantilever can now be 
constructed and employed with a certainty' that 
opens fresh possibilities of adventure beyond those 
30 laboriously and wonderfully developed in Indian 
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Dravidic architecture. As in bridge construction, 
It replaces the arch and dispenses with buttresses. 
Again the emotions may be perple.xed by a dream 
of the vaults of Rheims, .Amiens or Beauvais carried 
aloft without the external scaffolding of flying but¬ 
tresses,^ as gracefuJ and necessary to our minds as 
the peristyles of Greece, but it is evidently not only 
possible but as proper to employ the resources of 
fcrro-concrete for imaginative architecture as 
masonry'. The arch in feiro-concrcte alters its 
nature ; to the Greeks it was probably but a sub¬ 
terfuge, to the Romans a constructional wonder 
known only in its seim'circiilar form with its regular 
elliptic^ intersections; developed in mass con¬ 
crete with brick reinforcements with an energy and 
success that may be considered as one of the most 
potent illustrations of an empire’s character sup¬ 
plied by architectural history. But what would not 
the builders of the Pantheon and of the vaults of 
.Maxentius and Caracalla have achieved if ferro¬ 
concrete had relieved them from the enormous 
burden of abutment I Phe Roman genius that had 
established a new architectural beauty in sheer con¬ 
structional effect, w ith proportions of strength and 
dignity undreamt of by the Greeks, may well be 
credited with revelations of the possibilities of 
fcrro-concrete construction exceeding anything 
that even now has been attempted, either in the 
old world or in the new, 

*1 o the medixval builders the arch became in its 
indispensable and marvel-working pointed form 
the fairj' godmother of architecture. The whole 
development of vaulting is the constructional and 
artistic use of the pointed arch and the graces of 
tracery' illustrate its wrtucs. But now as a construc¬ 
tional expedient or necessity the days of the arch 
are numbered, and it is doomed to the fate of its 
superfluous abutments. A pair of parabolic canti¬ 
levers may yield the aspect of the arch, and ere long 
produce new combinations, but as the fecund 
source of architectural effect the v'ault has, except 
in name, been superseded. With the disappearance 
of buttress^ and walls of massive thickness how- 
many cherished motives fade away I In ferro¬ 
concrete, as all dimensions are settled by foimultc 
and mathematics, the empiric methods of masons 
and picturesque excesses of material are re¬ 
placed by c.xactncss of measure. Gwilt’s deduc¬ 
tions from the measurement of many buildings of 
the necessary thickness of walls are now* as useless 
as the legal requirements of old Building .Acts, and 


Fergusson’s comparative tables of the relation of 
the total area of the piers to the whole plan of a 
cathedral become apochry’phal. As the Eiffel 
Tower has replaced the Ziggurat of Babylon and 
already reconciled the second generation of 
Parisians to its proportions and grace, so we arc 
also tardily conscious that the Forth Bridge is a 
work of art, though we cannot yet believe that a 
Thames bridge characteristic of the new- age could 
bebeautiful. ^ 

The effect of the difference in constructional 
method of ferro-concretc upon architectural ex¬ 
pression appears to be cruelly destructive of the 
materials upon which architectural imaginauon 
and invention operate by destroying the raison 
d'itre of the most characteristic features and their 
proportional relation. The new- conception of sub¬ 
stance as fluid w'hen handled, slowlv coagulating 
around muscular rods, reduces to absurdity the 
construction of obelisks or carved pinnacles. * The 
evolutionary’ processes of building up and cralts- 
manship which underlie the interest of most 
architectural features having been replaced; all rela- 
tion to a historic past ceases and historic forms ori¬ 
ginating in historic workmanship of solid materials 
become the materia of the anthropologist rather 
than of the architect. 

Together with the structural revolution of archi¬ 
tectural idea involved in the new- method is the 
entire alteration of surface or texture, which plays 
such a subtle and valuable part in the harmony of 
artistic effect. W ithout the conception ol masonry*, 
w ith its interesting surface and intelligent jointing’ 
a pyramid, a temple or a cathedral becomes a lifeless 
mass; one of the most considerable elements both 
of natural and human interest in the walls would 
be absent and the monuments of past art might 
seem only to have the interest of full size models of 
forms incapable of material analysi.s. 

But we shall have to conceive a concrete archi¬ 
tecture without joints, or their adventitious imita¬ 
tion as in the stucco palaces of West London, and 
we must honestly brace ourselves for the effort. 
Imitation of technique can only be occasionally 
justified as a decorative expedient when deception 
IS impossible—as in the painted masonn* of 
Gothic decoration or the ru-stications of Renais- 
Mnce precious metal-work. In cement concrete it 
IS a confession of weakness by the architect so that 
Its mere absurdity cannot dignify it even if designed 
with humorou-s intent. The plea for the quality of 
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scale afforded by the subdiv'isions of jointing must 
be satisfied by other less invidious means than by 
imputing to a lit^uid tiie properties of a solid. The 
affectation of age and antiquity^ such a besetting 
sin with architects tu-dtiyt ia comparativeh venial 
to such a contradiction of essence as re Ring upon 
the effect 4>1 niasonry in a ferro-concrete wall. 

The results of the discussion have up to the 
present been rnainlv ricgauve. What arc the more 
positive results of this revolution in constrncliDnal 
architecture f The Josses seem ominous. Are there 
not compensating gains, is not the freedom from 
an age-long bondage to be welcomed, cannot 
artistic imagination conceive new delight in the 
expres-^ion of a construction wfierein the increased 
strength of slender pier, long-bL'ianng lintel and 
w^onder-working cantilever shall be euiployed ? 

One of the first positive observations is that con¬ 
crete building is economical only in the largest 
structures. The new material is proving its value 
in the competition w ith traditions in big rather than 
small examples. At first in the great retaining 
walls of w'harves and docks* then in embankments 
and bridges, in the latter developing shapeliness 
that suggests architectural purpose^ The erection in 
concrete of great warehouses and factories enaiica, 
and ultimately buildings that claim attention in 
important places, and* tiicrefore* a fuller considera¬ 
tion of appearance and harmony with public feeling* 
are employing ferro-concrete for external ivaib. 

In these works, up to the last class mentioned* 
there has been nouccaaiontoavoidthesimpleexpres- 
sion of purpose ; in tvarchouse and factmy^ building* 
on the whnJe, honest pride has proved success¬ 
fully that the experiment of the new material solves 
unaffectedly the modern requirements of com¬ 
mercial building The attainment of mass without 
the adventitious aid of storeys t>f orders or mam¬ 
moth cornices has been achieved as directly as in a 
Gothic castle of stonework. The keep and bade) ate 
not more direct and grim in their expression of 
purpose than the many-storeyed mjlJ or small 
arms factory with its daylight saving fronts, 

The accomplishment of considerable buildings in 
concrete without any resort to the paraphernalia of 
stonework architecture is a step forward that we 
should pause to recognise. It h to be realised that 
our civ'il and ecclesiastical architecture, heavily 
labouring in the endeavour to re^ivih' the dead, can¬ 
not be reckoned as the most characteristic building 
expression of our age* It only suggests that archi¬ 


tects minisier to the prejudices of unperceptive 
clients—but in nur midst* upon a iscale far exceed¬ 
ing in volume bouses, churches and municipal 
halls, commercial building is marking our epoch 
W'ith the factories and storehouses of imperial in- 
dustrv' and wealth. Of the masif of ttiis output the 
brociiures of tbe I'erro-concrete system proprietors 
are sufficient witness * they indicate the %'oltjme of 
the current, its direction and ultimate artistic or 
architectural import, Comrasted with the trade 
propaganda of Gothic church furniture in tlic last 
generation or with Ideal Home fitments of the pre¬ 
sent, each deaUng wdtii petty and subsidiary things, 
but all claiming artistic precinusness and sn-called 
architectural style* hu\v refreshing to the architect's 
advertisement basket it is to be Fed with matter 
representing subjects of vaster scale and almost 
limitless extent* clothed only for the purposes of 
utility* and free from artistic afTectations 1 Ferro¬ 
concrete has already provided those ivhosc part it is 
to contemplate the progress of tlic arts of building 
from the external standpoint of contemporary archi¬ 
tecture ^vith a new cunception of simple masses, 
self-reliant and highly expressive of purpose. 

A further clement is the advent to architecture* 
through ferro-concrete, of an originahw that is con¬ 
sequent to the unusual material. The lung drawn 
out dc^re for a new styde may thus find its fulfil¬ 
ment safely and reasonably in the novelty of the 
substance and method of builtiing. This originality 
h necessanJy natural and unforced. It lies not only 
in perceiving the architccturalncsa nf big commer¬ 
cial buildings and in obviousness of purpose, but 
in the new conception of proportion that ferro-coo- 
crete involves- The factors^ of architectural safety 
arc no longer resident in the classic tradition of a 
stonework " order/’ originally baseci on the pos¬ 
sible bearing of a marble lintel* with its column, 
architrave and intercolumniation. or upon the ap¬ 
parent balancing of an arch. These ha^'c passed 
away, at all events the logic of their application to 
concrete building has ceased. \Vc are nO'W accus¬ 
tomed, or becoming so* to any length of span, and, 
therefore, the relation of voids to solid, once a doc¬ 
trine of design, is freed from stonework precedents 
—” the case ta altered/' and we must readjust our 
canons of design. 11 will be clear that if tJit concep¬ 
tion of satisfactory proportion, based upon stone¬ 
work bullditig*is rdativc to precedent and nutabso* 
lute ferro-concrete must create its own standards. 
It 15 * in fact* doing so by every example that frankly 
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employs its resources* A auveJ propurtion is not of 
necessity bad, a lesson that Mr. Butterfidd strove 
to teach the Gothic revivahsts* If the new relation 
of dimensions is eonstructively sound^ justification 
must ensue. The sentisicnts of the artistic heart 
will submit, in architecture at all events, to the 
judgments of the head. 

7 'his realisation iif the possibility of deliverance 
from ideal proportions cstabJished In maaonr^’ bv 
the substitution of a new mattriaJ is the taking of a 
very considerable step in the path of architectural 
progress* It is indeed more radical in its advance 
and possibnities than tlic emancipation of English 
architecture a centurj' ago fr6m the thraldom of the 
classic tradition by the awakening of romanticism 
and the revival of Gothic. Within the sphere of 
those buildingp to which on account nf their size 
ferro-concretc is applicable, and these are the 
largest, the revolution of architectural ideals must 
involve a readjustment of ideals in design that is 
searchingly fundamental. 

A final positive gain to architecture in the advent 
of fejTn-concrete is the nevr spirit of artistic and 
constructional adventure which the elasticity’ of 
the material and the novelty of its applicadonis 
reveal. TJie inventive geni us 0 f designers h as a I ways 
striven to bend the columns of its masonry' prison 
and over-balance its walla. Apparently, that is, to 
old-fashioned sight, ferro-concrete laughs at the 
laws of gravity', just as the architects of the baroque 
rejoiced in an exuberance of fancy that playfully but 
unnaturally twisted tlie members of the classical 
orders into acfobadcal energy. What w'ould not 
Bernini have done in ferro-concrete ? is a question 
that may be mated with, What would not Brun¬ 
elleschi have achieved ? Examples are already at 
hand uf first steps on the upward or downward road 
of freedom or dissipation ; on these we do not at 
present dwell, but the door is opened, the designer 
13 no longer in a stonework prison* The first frcE^ 
dom should be dedicated to exploring and c.xempli- 
fying frankiv the new characteristics of virilitv and 
adaptability W'hich lie in the material. It will be a 
service demanding courage as well as clear-sighted¬ 
ness, but It is demanded in order tti pave the way for 
the recognition and establishment of the new con¬ 
ceptions of architectural proportion w hich rhe use 
of ferro-concrete has introduced. The dead hand of 
the past has been lifted from architecture, renais¬ 
sance IS no longer its aim ; like the philosophers 
and artists of Italy in the Cinquccento we are 


marching to a dawn, biu it 10 not of the bng-setsun 
of classical precedent, it is in the light of an entirely 
new science of building that glorious adventure is 
tn be sought. 

2. ARruiTECTtmAL Fon.vis amd Ohmame.nt. 

The question now will be asked, are the new and 
special qualities of ferro-concrete building Bufii- 
cient to provide a satisfying arelntecture, and if not, 
for they will not supply the modem designer with 
either decorative ideas or forms, from whence can 
he bring material if denied the architectures of 
m^nnry’ or brickwork r Is it to be expected that 
this new plastic wall substance will fnithwilh put 
forth its own characteristic flowering and in a gen¬ 
eration accomplish that for which centuries were 
requisite in all other historic architecture.? ? The 
answer is not as obvious as it might appear to be- 
" The heir of all the ages has but recently believed 
himself qualified to design with Greek, Roman, 
Gothic and Renaissance spirit and, in fact, the 
class rooms and studios of the educational hothouse 
have cultivated this conceit W'ith some effect. Rut 
w'e must, for the present, leave on one side the pro¬ 
vocative subject of historic atyle, and iiunst upon 
the cleanness of the slate whereon the fresh concrete 
$ty]c is tube planned. Can architecture spring out 
of mere novelty of constniction ? Will the elemental 
qualities suffice to give interest and avoid the 
importation of extraneous and affected ornamenta¬ 
tion ? The qualities thitl we have already ohsen'ed 
to characterise ferro-concrete building comprise a 
new’ largeness or freedom of scale, simplicity in 
directly expressing purpose, originality of treat¬ 
ment, a novel standard and sense of proportion, 
and the but partially explored possibilities of con¬ 
structional adventure In design which are not at¬ 
tainable in materials that are wrought when solid. 

With such elements and potentialities the archi¬ 
tect may begin his consideration of the problems 
of improvement to vvhich his office appertains- 
He should primarily recogniae and perhaps empha¬ 
sise the special qualities and purposes of the build¬ 
ing and its constniction, at all events not dis¬ 
semble w'ith them as if they were antagonistic to his 
ideals. He can bring organisation to bear upon 
the masses of the building by simple symmetrical 
arrangement, itself the first evidence of civilisa¬ 
tion in evolution, balancing and gradating pro- 
lections both on plan and elevation, m due regard 
to the premiss of utility . Or by the emphasis of 
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parts mould irregular ina^es Latu picturesque 
groups of qurLtrjasting forms ; for hy taking thought^ 
intelligence} or idea, may be imparted to a chaos. 
Contrast between the horiiiontal and V'crdcal 
direction of storeys may he secured and marked hy 
the arrangement and division of openings in the 
wait* Piem and beams may be expressed as they 
arc necessitated bv the construedon without other 
artistic interference} the problems of proportion 
being left, as already indicated, to the structural 
engineer} and tinally the peculiar outrages upon 
the ideals of an architecture that knows only stone 
or brick should be emphasised without modifica¬ 
tion for the instniction of the ignorant and the 
furtheraTjCc of a standard relative To the peculiar 
genius of the system of structure. Such suggestions 
might be multipUed ; they are but general; cucii 
building wdll furnish its owm opportunity tor 
design, but provided that mtellectual interest is 
manifested it may be confidently asserted that 
artistic result is assured and rhe path leading to 
arctiilectural success entered upon, though in a 
hitJicrto unexplored territor5% 

It will doubtless be felt that these proposals, by 
dealing only with the abstract elements of archi¬ 
tecture, still leave the designer without material; 
the laws of grammar, the arrangement of parts of 
speech arc of little practical use svithout a vocabu¬ 
lary, and unless the architectural orator is per- 
mined to employ a language, whether Egyptian, 
Greek, Italian, French, or English, understood by 
the eye, he is invalid and helpless to exercise him¬ 
self, This will be readily admitted far the pur¬ 
poses of argument, but with the reminder that 
other constructive arts such aa sliipbuilding have 
evolved beauty without any presumed reference to 
antique models. It may even be suggested that 
the initiation of many great architectiiraJ devclup- 
ments has taken place tvithout reliance on artistic 
precedent. From whence came the Fanthenn 
Dome Or ihc Gothic Minster ? The initial debt in 
each to architectural parentage is indeed small in 
comparison tvitli their development. 

Rut the value of historic reference will be 
freely admitted, even for feiro-concrete, with 
tile purpose of tracing the sources of arcluEecTLiral 
forms which have become sacrersanct. The sloping 
walls of the Egyptian pylun with its reeded rein- 
forcementii at the angles and cornice, if not the 
cavetto or gorge itself, a.rie rejections in syenite of 
a prehistoric and sacred tradition of ancestral reed 


and mud architecture, the terms of a primeval 
reinforced concrete transferred by painted repre- 
sentations to Ltcr ages of advanced btiilding power. 
A translated future may await the unabashed direc- 
lions of ferro-cunerete consmiction and yet excite 
undesigned seslheric emotion. Jn the forms em¬ 
ployed by the Greeks for their glorious sacred 
buildings an intelligent archaeologist disrcms under 
the beauty of the marble an original idea alien to the 
materiat and its constrtictivc method. And Rome, 
S{} modern in its use of architectural ideas, has left 
us structures in which we disregard the laboured 
applied features imt gain inspiration from its vaults 
and cofferingB freely ddomed with stucco. 

Medieval England, in hs virility and insularity, 
reveals, in w'hat we call its Perpendicular phase, a 
conaisteney of decorative idea coupled with a deter¬ 
mined and successful reduction of walls and piers 
to their minimum for stability. Each historic epoch 
nr style will yield inspiration to the student who 
earnestly seeks to impart something of hLs own, of 
himself, to a design for execution in a new mate¬ 
rial. 

Perhaps the w^ay^ may be opened for expressing 
an architecture of ferro-concrete in what we call 
a historic style. I do not think this is to be de¬ 
sired, but the attempt should be made to imagine 
what a Theban, Athenian, Human or Gothic 
builder would have done, in his simplicity' or with 
his traditional ideas, if faced with the problem, 
ao difficult to a modem designer, of conceiving 
a ferro-concrele building architecturally without 
affectation, Uistcir)’ will yield aiiidogy', but 
scarcely example. It may be urged that orna¬ 
mental plasterwork is practicable all over the 
surface af a Concrete wall. It la indeed possible 
that w'c may auffer from the delusions of architects 
expressed in concrete, as we have to sometimes, in 
more ordinary materials, for it is evident tliat no 
restraint appals or limits tile imperious necessity 
of advertisement in prominent situations. It 
should be remembered that the charm of Elisha- 
bethan ribbed or strapwork plaster ceilings la 
largely due to borixontal lighting and freedom 
from dust. We may feel fairly sure that only 
one Or two experiments on vertical fronts exposed 
to the weather and grime would be needed to 
deprive the idea of Using them as a type for wall 
decoration of nny popularity, 

Distmssing from consideration the reproduc¬ 
tion of maBomy features, as well as the historic 
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(^raft^mansliip of modelled planter work, some 
provision luusi be stiggiJstcd for ibe eager artist 
who may have an important site for his produce 
rion< 

The crux is detail and ornament; novelty' of 
material and proportiona are provided, and the 
purpose of the building will be expressed by its 
general shape. The student may be recommended 
to rely upon his studies. It Greek, Roman, or 
Gothic, the characteristic adaptation which each 
employed, when decorating one material with 
forms derived from another integrally and struc¬ 
turally different, wall afford a due and starting 
poi n t for schol arl) advance in the new material. We 
cannot and need not begin in ornament, any more 
than in literature, as if we had no past and were 
originating truth, ^Vhat we may call decorative 
Insdnct will aJw'aya be required, but the advice may 
he pressed to master the thought of a great epoch 
in arcliJtecture rather than its forms, and with 
its motives duly comprehended proceed to do as 
you believe the masters would have done. It may 
be that some human sculptural interest may be qt 
your disposal, A httle figure modelling on a flat 
wall will go a long way, and the architect will then 
be content to w^aive the special interest of archi¬ 
tectural enrichment on behalf of the greater art of 
sculpture. 

The Treatment of surfaces by providing a texture 
uf finish for the cancrete, suggests possibilities 
that may be at once econumlcoJ and interesting. 
Rural plastering furnishes many picturesque exam¬ 
ples of fancy pricking, graining the plaster with a 
tool much as a painter used to. Sgraffito can be 
revived ; it w'ould ennoble the Mrhole subject of 
concrete architecture if exercised by the efficient 
designers w'ho certainly exUt among us, A rich 
field in the Italian art lies at the band of the artist. 
Something also may be said to indicate the possible 
held for mosaic or ceramic inlays un a concrete 
facade. It may be confidently' suggested that a coat 
of such facing material, less rimi an inch in thick¬ 
ness, will prove to be much more economical of cost 
—as w’el! as 3pace—'than the clothing with stone or 
brick that ferro-concrete buildings in cities now 
adopt. Therefore cover the whole surface with 
mosaic if you intend to use it at all. Treat the 
design as a rich garment of pattern and colour, bor-i 
deriug the elevation as you would a tapestry, carpet 
it vertically and escape from all the implications of 


false structure in your idea. The possibilities for 
street facades are such that one would wish for a 
ferro-concrete dty faced with mosaic, brilliant in 
colour, clean and ever fresh, and by its existence 
founding a school of mural artists who would take 
a share, never yet afibrded to them in England, in 
making our streets joyously beautiful to all who 
pass by. 

3. ArCHJTECTURAI. EliUCATtON TN ReIJLI ION TO THE 
Desiun of I’erro-Concrete. 

The scientific or constructional aspects of ferro¬ 
concrete building are, on all hands, dealt with ; the 
subject is interesting and lends itself to text-book 
and class Instruction, and as the demand for 
trained specialists for engineers and architects* 
assistants increases the constituency of students 
grows. The schools of architecture either directly 
or indirectly through association with schools of 
engineen'ng provide courses for architects in this 
single aspect of the great subject. 

But it has not yet been realised by the Board of 
Architectural Education of the Institute that its 
examinatiuna, which pro\idc the syllabus of atudy 
in all the schools that it recognises, have no know¬ 
ledge of the essential truth that training and exer¬ 
cise in the art of building in stone or solid mate¬ 
rials is ol little of no artistic service to the architect 
in ferro-concrete. It must be emphasised that the 
reaponsibilitj' of the Institute in this matter h the 
more considerable as in practice the professional 
teachers of architecture throughout the sphere of 
the Institute's examinations, which covers the 
British Empire, do not extend their outlook much 
beyond its s^^llabus. To put the problem bluntly, 
what good wull the laborinus study of the orders of 
stonework architecture be to the practitioner in 
ferro-concrete ? The effect of such w^asted study 
is misleading both to the student and to the public 
and ultimately is inimical to architectural progress. 

The case may W'tll be supposed, in fact it exists, 
that engineering students of ferro-conqrcte con¬ 
struction desirous of some acquaintance with the 
principles of architectural design seek the assistance 
of a school organised on the basis of tlic Institute 
examinations. The discovery' must then be made 
that the educational syattm has become go detached 
from practical w'ork and realily that its provision 
for students of the art of concrete architecture is 
naught but the basis of Vitruvius with an appendix 
on the Gothic Revival. 
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'Iliat tills is no caricature the intermediate 
eM-aminatiun papers of the Board will make 
clear* 

It is necessar)' as pertaining to the subject of 
the Architecture of Concrete to consider the great¬ 
ness of the opportunity which ia now' opening 
before us for an advance that shall be general in the 
study of the essentials of architecture, uf its relation 
to constructional progress and to artistic criticism 
and ^inaJysis* It iviJl be lamcntiible if the lamp 
of progress passes entirely in building from the 
hands of architects to energetic cnnstructional 
firms and their engineers* Arclutecturc lung ago, 
say about the time of the erection of the 1^51 
Eschibitiout lost the opportunity of including iron 
structures within the art—the prejudices of Pugin 
and Ruskin had not a little to du with that—and 
the British engineers since then have carried the 


standard of progressive construction. In the 
advent of ferro-eoncrete a new opportunity may 
be hailed for architecture if the Jeadenj of the pro¬ 
fession are at all conscious of the universality of 
their art* 'Hie opportunity is not merely that of 
becoming constructors but of leading an autiientic 
development of building prscticej along the paths 
of organised study with artistic di a crimination and 
enthuaiastn as it rapidly grows in usefulness to the 
world. This awakening of the profession of 
architecture from the curious dreams of the Re¬ 
naissance and revivals to a new view of that ever- 
living present which, in spite of all imditions, 
insIstE upon its tirgcncy and in which our responsi^- 
bility cannot be e^Tided, may arise from the neces¬ 
sity of preparation by education and practice for 
that Architecture of Concrete wLieh has come upon 
us to search and reorganise our ideals. 


Discussion 

(MR. EDWARD P, WARREN [T] IN THE CHAlRo 


Sir E* OWEN WILldAMS, K.B.E.: U has been 
my privilege to read this excellent paper, and il is my 
greater privilege to propose a vote of thanks to lio- 
fessor Fite fora most thought-provaking eantributian, 
1 thirLk perhaps I may be pfamitted to aummarise my 
riew’ of his papnrr in saying that he does not wi^h 
to be dogmatic, tic simply wishes to invite criticism 
and thought on a new subject. The title by which 
the paper was announced was " The Architectural 
Treatment of ReiuTotced Concrete," but in my proof 
1 think the title is improved by being u'orded " The 
Architecture of Concrete." To me, the W'ord " treat¬ 
ment " seems to suggest that the material requires! a 
doctor ; and I really think the material dues require 
doctoring, as we now know it. 

It is interesting to follow' the patli by which re¬ 
inforced concrete haa acquired this stigma. Ai^Tay has 
reinforced ennexete fsUen into architectural obloquy ? 
It is a materiaJ which was new, and required new 
methods to exploit; and, so Far, it has been exploited 
on one basis only, and that is the busis of first cost. 
V'ery few designs in reinforced concrete have been 
constructed In which the criterion of firsl cost lias 
not been the only consideration. I think, really, that 
architects are largely to blame for that* 'Fhcy Invite 
competitive designs for a structure; engineers in 
conjunction with cnutractors provide designs on the 
basis of money, and the result is a very spindly con¬ 
struction* Then architects say. “ Thi& is a material 
which defies all the canons of architecture,” I main¬ 
tain that if you put out to tender on the basis of 


design coupled w'lth cost^ you will be staggered at the 
dimenBiona to uhicJi engineers will reduce brick 
columns. Then, I suppti'Se, the architects would say^ 
** Tills Io4>ks very skinny, I shall have to put more 
brickwork round these columns," and they would 
put it without bond, and the result would be a sham. 
Alost reinforced concrete buildings to-day are skinrty, 
with sham treatment to give them the appearance of 
robustness which they do not really possess* 

The early history' of reinforced concrete haa the 
advaiLtag]c* however, that w'e had to start frorti zero ; 
we know' what is the nunimum amount of material 
which tan be pul to do the job from the point of view 
of iim! cost. After that* other considerations will 
come in, such as the matter of permanency, the matter 
of beauty* From the zero start can he buth up a 
Btnicture which is not a building of affeotation, bm 
one which has grown mlo a robust state of health by 
a process of evolution from icro. 

The last slide showed a very good example of the 
early defects and failures of reinforced conerefe, for 
in It vsi'c saw a roof constructed in reinforced! ctmcrcte 
atmply aa a copy of a timber roof. Concrete ehould 
he used so that its peculiar properties are utilised. It 
Can he made to copy existing forma—it is the obvious 
thing to do, to reproduce the beam and the slab, 
because we have been making beams for centuries. 
But concrete can dii things where no beams are 
neecssaty. *And that 115 the future of reinforced 
concrete. Its nwn peculiar properties should be 
evolved. 
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Professor Pile referred ta the tecliniaue^ llic only 
FaundjiUori for terhni^ue of ^ Tnatciinl is, of course, 
practical observation of procc&aea. Ke tslies 
exception to horizontal cotiRcs and nistjcations. It 
is a practical part of the conatruciion of a concrete wail 
that no more than 3 feet of concrete slKruki be deposited, 
in one Jay ; otherwise excessive presinres arc induced 
upon the shuttering. That means that, whether 
you wish it or not, at every three feet in height of the 
wall there must be a line. It iniiv be a poor line, or 
an irregular one, but it is a joint between two days' 
work, and I mamtain that some treatment is necesaary 
to cover up the Joint. I do not say that ru^sTicatEon. 
in the sense of a copy of masonry joints, is desirable. 

I am inclined to think you could have lift courses— 
that is, that every lift of shutter should be at an angle, 
so that you had a dehnitc horizontal shadow'm even’ 
joint. 

Another feature like the horizontal joint—the two 
go together—is the expansion joint. The monolithic 
character of a concrete building is over-stressed. It 
IS not a bLiilding without joints. Whether you W'ant 
them or not, you will get either cracks prearranged, 
or cracks not prearranged. The desirable thing is 
to have a vertical Joint every' 40. feet from the horizonfaJ. 
Then you definitely make the structure move and 
breathe at that particular poim. It should not be 
more than 40 feet from the next, preferably less. 
Vertical joints are not peculiar to concrete' The 
change from lime mortar to cement mortar also 
mcana that hhekwork acts in the eame way. The 
change from lime to cement is not simply a change 
in the spedficatioji, it is a change in the nature of the 
material. Brickwork in cement is a concrete in 
which the bricks arc prearranged aggregate, and 
bound by cement, A bnek^work wall built with half 
cement will also crack e^’ery 40 feet. It is a change 
from individual uruia into unita bound together and 
forming a homogeneoua and cohesive mass. So the 
problem of expansion Joints is also a problem in 
cement brickwork. 

Throughout Profesaor Pite's paper I find that 
he has discarded archer t he feels that arches are no 
more. I have a very definite opinion that the only 
permanent structural element is the arch. It is ihc 
only member in which tension can be eliminated, 
leaving only compression : that is to sgy, that the 
structure then depends entirely on the force of gravity. 
The introduenon of tensile stresses into a structure 
introduces disniptiv^e forces^ 'The introduction nf 
steel into concrete presupposes tensile stresses, the 
introduction of steel also means cormsioii. Professor 
Pite imagines the andents using reinforced concrete 
for monumenttU buddings : I feci they would never 
have used t-einforced concrete for monn menial 
buildings. The function of reinforced cnncrete is as 


a commercial expedient for the product ion of cheap 
buildings, to last a period not exceeding 100 years. 
But that is only in common with all the oiodcrn 
cxpcdietits such os steelwork, or any strucrure con¬ 
taining steel. But I ihmk that, had the ancicnui 
known the secrets of concrete aa we know them, thev 
would have built in concrete without reinforcement', 
and that they would siill have built in arches, and that 
their structures would have appeared no less robust 
than they do now, 

ProfesBor Pite refera to the leaving of the proporTaona 
to the structural engineer. I suggest to the Institute 
that when they leave it to the constructional engineer 
they should not leave it to him on the basis of firat coat. 

T have great pleasure in proposing this vote of thanks. 

Professor \V. ROTflENSTEIN (Principal of 
(he Royal College of Art): It gives me particnlar 
pleasure to second Sir Owen Williama* vote of 
thanks to-night, because the much abused title of 
Professor justifies itself w'hen you get, say, one of 
Professor Pile’s long cxperietice as a teacher, sharing 
such vision and sympathy with a new viaion. It 
would seem that the adnplion of the academic robe, 
which Professor Pite wears in an dignified a way, serves 
ratherto rejuvenate than ttvchastenemhustostn/ No one 
w ho has seen t he pi cf u res whk h Pro fessorPi te has t hrow n 
on the screen can fail to see a new hope in the intelligent 
and honest use of new materials, and a new system of 
dynamics. If .'irtisis and craftsmen are to co-iipcrate 
with thia new form of architecture, I hope the old 
svistem, of asking them in at the last moment to 
co-operate w'ith the building, very much on the 
cheap, may not be carried into the new system. If 
craftsmen arc to serv-e, they should be paid as honestly 
as the plasterers, the bricklayers and the carpenter^ 
If, however, you adhere to the old sham*apphcd 
ornaments, it mattets little whether they serv'c new 
masters or old. I was touched when I heard Sir 
Owen Williams' appeal for something other than 
the usual cheeseparing contract. 

When 1 saw the slides, 1 realised that to-day, 
as always, the arts are indeed one ; and Jub( as you 
had the same forms in the 14th, ifith or r«th centimes 
in painting and sculpture, that precipitated themselves 

mto the ahajfes and ennstruefion of buildings, so 
to-day, a movement similar in character to that "just 
illustrated on the screen is shaping itself in the world 
of design, of painting and of sculpture. J fee| that 
this new orientation of the arts, which seems so un¬ 
sympathetic to many who prefer to look hack lovingly 
and wistfully, to the past, should appeal strongly to 
the bujidets, architects ant! engineer who are shaping 
new forms in concrete and imn. I second moat 
heartily the vote of thanks So ably and gencrouslv' 
proposed hy Sir Owen Wiliiama to mv old friend 
and colleague. Professor Dcresford Pite. 
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Mr. MAXl\TLr. AYRTON [F.] : 1 have liaiened, 
as I am sure we all hi 4 ve, \vnih interest tn the paper. It 
seeim to nuc that yeara the traditintml Ufse i>r ^uch 
mJleriaLs as bdek. aJid stone xtrre destrriveil by steel 
frame-worh, and that instead of holding reinforced 
concrete to blame for this—and possibly being afraid 
of it from that point of iiicvY—we shonld welcome it as 
the only ^Kjssiblc materia] which can meet modern 
demands. I n great co mme rc[al bull dings we have long 
since loat any r^ sense of stnna and! biick, and here wc 
have a menTi^ of building with real aenjic in a new 
materJai. The trouble so far has been that reinforced 
concrete has only been u^etl by architects merely to 
replace steel framing, und it has not Lieen used con- 
scienttousiy in the hiiilding as a whole. Only w^hen 
we get doivn to ii, and use it in its i^twn nakedness: 
and trust to the concrete itself as the fineshed building, 
shall w^e do jnsdcc to reinforced concrete. 

Some of the slides shown to-night arc obviously not 
of rdnforced concrete bnildings ; covered with plaster 
or stucco thdr construction ntay he of any form, A 
real reinforced concrete budding nuiat be concrete and 
only concrete* If wc arc going to cover it with plaster 
or tvtth mosaic wc arc shirking the problem and are no 
further forward. 

I fee] with Sir Owen that we should not stress too 
strongly the fine exactness in dimerLsions possible in 
reinforced concrete. Very few nf ns, if we are design¬ 
ing a atone column, calculate the exact area of that 
column, and reduce it to the load it tvElJ safely carry* 
If we want a a-foot column, we have it, considering it 
only from the p<nnt of viesv of design. A reinforced 
concrete column might do with :i 6-mch, but why 
should we sit down and imagine that in future vve have 
to design Spiders^ wehs ? It la not fair to the inateri;d. 
That feeling has arisen from the fact tltat up till now 
architects have used reinforced concrete merely as they 
use flleel Framing, to be covered up as rjuickly as 
possible, and so long as w~c do cover it up we shall not 
be getting any forrader.*' It Is only engineers who 
have had the courage tn use it qs architecturally as they 
can ■, and it is for us now lo get daw'n to it and stc 
what wc can do, treat it seriously and generously, or 
we shall lose all the work ivhich is going in that direc¬ 
tion* 

One of the firms whose work we have seen to-night 
produces a book which show's that they have built some 
joo bridges in the British Lies in the last tw'cnty years. 
There arc several other such firms, and there h no 
question about it that the majority of them are dreadfiil 
architecturally* 

1 feel very strongly that this is a science which archi¬ 
tects can never hope to take over entirely ; it is far tewj 
cornplcx and scientific a business to be thrown in as a 
side issue of an architect's work. But its nse should 
have this great benefit, that of bringing architects and 


engineers more closely together, a. thing very urgently 
needed. 

Mr. A. R. SAGE, M.B.E. (Frindpal. L.C C. School 
of Building, Brixtun) t I sometimes wonder whether, 
in dealing with reinforced concrete, the architect and 
the constructional engineer are divorced. If we tian 
find a bridge by which they can work in close harmony, 
we shall eliminate some of the difficulties under w’hich 
we labour in connection with reinforced concrete. 

In the paper, PrtjfesMr Pile made use of the simile 
that grammar wuuld be useless wiihnut a vocabulary. 
L take it he mcatii that grammar should! occupy a place 
somewhat similar to architectural style, and the vocabu¬ 
lary should be the parallel of the building* If that is 
so, I suggest that in languages the vocahulani' came 
SnsE, and then grammar was budt up on the vocabuiary. 
^Ve can follow that idea further. If we take our rein¬ 
forced concrete buildings as forming a vtjdbulary* anti 
from tliat build up our law's of ounstmction, we may 
evolve some artistic style in reinforced concrete build¬ 
ings. The fad remains that the modem building lia.s 
given birth to a child i>f which it does not seem tn he 
particularly proud, ’VVe fiave the option of destroying 
the child, nr making the best of a bad job and clothing 
it, T think it is beat to put up with it as it is, and it is 
to be hoped that each BuccecdingchUd that is bom will 
be an Improvement un ita predecessor. I think the 
lime will come when a child vvill be born which will 
rival the Greeks In beauty^ and grace, and will be able 
to stand naked and unashamtd. In the meantime, we 
clothe it, put it in jonie form of plaster* 

.Mr. VV. /, II. I.EVER rON [Zjken/w/e] : 1 wns 
pleased to hear JV'lr, Ayrton*s remark that in designing 
in concrete there is no need to skin the building to the 
minimutn. There is no rtawn why the architect 
should not slate the proportion* It does not follow 
that because of that he will spend more money on it, 
hec'ause it you have A big column instead of a thin one, 
you need not hav'e so rich 4 concrete ; so the chances 
arc that your big column made of poor concrete will 
cost no more than a thin column with rich concrete, 
and the architectural effect will be finer* 

Dr. J. MAC RAIL : 1 am not in a positiniii to 
speak at length on this Important subject, but there is 
one question I would like m ask, on a matter which 
troubled me a little during the interesting address w hich 
we have listened to. It is this. Professor Pile ap¬ 
peared to draw a sharp distinction, as rcganlEi the use 
nf ferro-concrctc in architecture, between large and 
ainsM buildings; that is to say, he appeared to regard 
ferro-cemerete as a suitable substance for the erection 
of large public buildings : warehouses, bridges, etc., 
but as unsuitable for ordinaty domcatic architecture 
and for buildings of A smaller sort. If that ie so, it 
seems to show' that there is a defect sonie where* Ot her- 
iviee the whole thing should not be separable inio these 
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two methods. If any infertoce ]* to be drawn from 
the slides wJiich were shown^ it is thut the application 
of the new material and ihc new method to the con- 
stniction of small houses^ even cottages, is aa effective 
for its particular purposes as its application to large 
hull dings» of which wc were shon n several examples. 
That is a point on which 1 would like u little more 
light tiirown, if possible. 

.Sir RICHARD S. PAGET, Bart. 

Thereis ao essential difference between the architecture 
uf the future and that of the post, and that is in the 
economy of human labour. Id the past, architecture 
was based on the use of slave labour ; but in the archi¬ 
tecture of the future^ 1 suggest,very much the same con¬ 
siderations w ill apply as in tngineetiug. No one would 
think of adding onuineot to a l^lconlotivE, for instance, 
becaitse if such an engine is made heavier than it need 
he, it tvill be Jess perfect for its function. I imagine 
that in the future you will attempt to mate your 
structure not only beautiful, but as economical in 
human labour as you can. That is to aay, you will fine 
it down, and the measure of your success’ in fining if 
down will be one of the chief elements of beauty in the 
structure. 

Professor LIONEL BUDDEN [^.J ■ HTien J came 
here to-night it was with no intention of speaking, but 
^ofesaor Pitc stated that the vision of the construc¬ 
tional teachers in the schools of architecture was limited 
and determined hy the examinations of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute. ! submit that that ia not the case. If, in the first 
iristance, teaching in schools of architecture did not 
go considerably beyond the fnatitutea examinations, 
the Institute would not lie justified in delegating the 
qualifying powers which it has to these schools. Pro¬ 
fessor Pitc, I think, caricatured the teachiiig of con¬ 
struction as given in the schools. In the first place, all 
Constructional work in the future is not going to' he 
work in reinforced concrete; much of it will and must 
he in brick and stone, and instruction in that must still 
be given in the schools. But the suggestion that the 
achixvls Jo not teach sled or reinforced concrete con- 
atrucEiDn Ts a misrcprcaentatton of the fads. To say 
the schools are unaware of this revolution in con¬ 
crete, or that they are ignoring it, does not represent 
what is happening. I have not an intimate know ledge 
of more than one school of archilecture, but I have 
indirect knowledge of the teacliing carried on in 
two or three of the larger schools ; and in all of them 
advanced steel work considerably beyond the standard 
of the Institute Final is taught, and advanced work in 
reinforced concrete. The evidence of that w'aa exhi¬ 
bited at Devonshire House at the In terns tionsi Con¬ 
gress on /Vrchiiectural Education last summer. I 
heard practising members of this Institute, on looking 
at those elaborate working dravings, say, " It is all very 


wtU for these Atudents to work these things out in detail, 
I suppose they have time for it, but when tliey get into 
practice they ivill find that this kind of thing has to be 
pushed on to the engineers." I think that is a sufiicient 
reply to the Suggestion that teaching b rrijiforced con¬ 
crete and constructLonaJ sted is neglected in theschook 
of architecture. 

The IJIIAIR.MAN: 1 also have been enormous I v 
interested in Professor Pite's lecture; hut he did 
not mention the fact that reinforcement, even 
nietal reinforcement in concrete, is no modem 
thing. It was known by the Romanti, and was 
usetl in the Baths of CaracallB, wherr you will acc iron 
used to reinforce it, .\nd reinforcement of various 
kinds has been habitual iu sculptures, in plaster casts 
and bronzes, at the time ot Cellini and evxn before that. 

I do not propose to give you my views on the subject 
of fcrro-conerctc, but there is a middle view^ to be taken 
between extremists like Mr. Ayrton, who thinks that 
fcrni-concretc should be shown for its own beautv, 
and the suggestions of Mr. Pile as to clothing. It is'a 
{question of choice. 'Where the eutfacc of concrete has 
its right architecturjl effect unadorned, show it ; but 
where you regard your concrete merely as a basis of the 
effect you want to gel, why not use it that way ? 

The vote of thanks was then put in the meeting 
and carried hy acelamatEon. 

Professor BE RES FORD PITH {in reply); I beg to 
thank you most cordially for your patience and for your 
vote of tlianka. My friend Profess<]r Bud den has com¬ 
pletely mtsundemtood me. I acknowledge in my paper, 
twice over, as he will see when he reads it. that the 
technical teaching of fcrro-concrele is pursued in the 
schools, and most induBtriDUEly. 

Sir I^chard Paget's rcmarla about slave labour in 
connection with architecture in general, and the way in 
which wc have got to the other end of the cxtren\e, arc 
exceedingly interesting. Mr. Sage, last week, had a 
dentonstratinn of a thousand atudei]ts,and the President 
ofthia Institcite went down and distributed the prizes. 
When the votes of thanks came to he proposed, there 
was a glorious tilt between a master-builder and one of 
the organisers in the Trade Unions, which lifted the 
almosphctt into the electrical rone. Our friend the 
1 rade Union brother waxed very eloquent on the 
glories of ancient buildings and the\vondets of Roman 
art, and how^ the men, of the present day ought to have 
the opportunity of cultivating this. How touching it is 
that the real monumcn^ by which the world is inspired 
to-day, whether in IndiH, Egypt or Rome, w ere erected 

unpaid labour. Wz have to economise labour, and 
toe value of ferro-concrcte is, of course, its economy. 

I do nor w-ani to sec ss much concrete as I can, 1 w jmt 
to ace as little of it as I can i it is not as if it was precious 
marble. 
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With regard to Dr* MackalFa point, probably 1 did 
not make it clear that at the present mornent we find, 
practically I that ferro*concrctc is only economical in 
large buildings. In all the troubles over housing we 
have not had put before ua any scheme for employing 
ferro-concrctc* We have left concrete blocks out of 
consideration \ they are a very considerable substitute 
for brick and atone blocks. Ferro-concreie demantis a 
large and great building i and just as one would deal 
with the architecture of granitCj the architecture of 
Egypt without reference to smaller buildings, so wc deal 
with this substance. 

1 am much obliged to Sir Owen WiUiamg for the 
careful and diligent criticiam of the paper, and for the 
ver^' interesting and important remarks he made on the 
subject of joints of expansion. But he mLAunderstood 
me if he thinks I have any objection to any expression 
in the building of the nature of the material. It is 
for that 1 am pleading. If you want a lap joint al the 
end of every day's work, the architect ought to know it 


and ought to express h. And if you want a vertical joint 
on maadTiul lengtlis of 40 feet, it should be expressed. 
1 learned, many ycara ago from my friend Mr. Mansard* 
that there were expansion joints in London Bridge, 
He said* ** Do you think that with the sun pouring 
down on that bridge a quarter of a mile long there 
would not be expansion joints ? I helped him with 
the architectural trimminga of the Birmingham Water* 
works Dam, where there is a great wall without a joint 
in : but the risk of a joint with all that weight of water 
was too enormous. The expansion joints were at the 
far end, where the great dam expanded in the hills on 
each side. 

The more light* knowledge and intelligence that 
architects have on this subject of the action of 
concrete the better* and the expression should ^not 
follow the myth of rusticated masonry, which is a 
cheap-jack motive. It is the rascality of masonry 
which has become a virtue by resBon of its hoary 
antiquity. 
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The Arab Architecture of Zanzibar 

BY P. C, HARRIS [A:\, ARCHriTCT IN THE 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, ZANZIBAR. 


T here win always be romance associated with 
the name of Zanzibar,wbiqh| though cioiiv indi¬ 
cating only the island protectorate close to the 
E^ast African coast, at one time included the whole 
“ Zenj " empire roughly comprising the island of 
Zanzibar and Pemba and a coastal strip of the main¬ 
land as far inland as the rule of the various governors 
extended, 

A brief survey of its histoiy' is necessary to under¬ 
stand the comparatively unpretentious monunicnta of 
this outpost of one of the great schods. of Islamic 
architecture. Though known before the Christian era 
to Greek and Egyptian navigators and, it i» thought, 
to the Sumerians, it appears that ir was not until idter 
the settlement of the Oman Arabs in the seventh 
century aj>. that the island and coast became the 
famous emporium from which were shipped spices 
and negro slaves for Baghdad and cities of Arabia. 
Since then the Islands have Buffered incursions of 
various negroid races, Persian settlements in the 
eleventh and twelMh centuries a,d. and a short but 
troublous Portuguese rule early in the siKteenth 
century. 


The British association with Zanzibar island dates 
from E59* with the arrival of the Edward Battatentim^ 
The subsequent chequered history under various 
Sultans differs little from that of other eastern states. 
After the suppression of the slave trade in the last 
century the isUnd has secured most of the trade of the 
world in cloves. 

Of the later events none have much influenced the 
architecture except the immigration of Indian artisans 
in the lost century. 

From the long association with the Persian Gulf it 
is natural to find here one of the ra mifi ratinna of the 
school of Mesopotamia and Pemia, not the least 
interesting of the five great schools of Islamic art. 
This school seema to have borrowed largely from 
Assyrian and older traditions and the work of the 
Soaanid dynasty aj>. which is evident from 

the study of Arab buildings in those countries. It is 
to be regrened that in Zanzibar the lack of durable 
building material and the destructive power of tropical 
vegetation should have obscured #0 much history and 
left us few buildings of mnre than antiquarian interest. 

The j\rabt are often accused of having brought to 
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ihcir dominions little but the scimitar and Qur^±n„and 
haviag served the arts merely by employing native 
artidccis to adapt to their needs the styles of the 
conqucrtni, I'hcy have always^ however, clothed all 
borrowed styles with their own characteristica without 
disguising This Arah character in the work 

of Zanzibar thiiiiy overlies forms very reminiBcent of 
Assyria. 'Fiiis idea is Ixirne out by the frequent use 
of rosette and conventioiLal palm ornanieut, and iq the 
use of square indented battJeiinenis and stunted ohetiak 
shapes. 

The only available building uidterialfl w'ere coral 
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rag, used as rubble, set in a mortar of hme and red 
earth, which requires pla&ter to exclude rain and vege¬ 
tation, and short mangrove pules " horitis,'* w’herewith 
to ceil the long narrow rooms thus resulting. On these 
boritis loose stones were placed and above lime 
concrete of coral aggregate to a depth of eighteen 
inches or mcFre, thus forming Boors of flat roofs. 
This construction is trudidonal and stil] in use, 
though in places tentative domes and waggon vaults 
exist. 

There are about t]ie inland ruins of walled towns and 
once important strongholds of considerable extent, such 
as Turnbatu and Kizimkazi. These must in their 
day have Iveen siiuilar to the present town uf Zanzibar, 
which is said to have supplanted a former capital 


further south, and claims no great antiquity as a w hole. 
It is a picturesque to wo of narrow winding streets of 
Arab mansions intermingied with baxaars and grave¬ 
yards, and is siiiulnr to the old parts of Mombasa. 

'Fhcre is in Zartzibsr an old Portuguese fortress, 
no tv mostly ruinous, which has none of the nigged 
harharity of the famous Jesus fort at Mombasa. 

The typical hotise possesses a courtyard, around 
which are grouped the prindpal rooms, on the first 
floor for coolness. The top floor is given up to the 
haflm for seclusion and security, while the ground 
floor, lighted only by small barred openings, is given 
over to the servants. There is generally a Turkish 
bath and primitive sanitary arrangements consisting 
of one or more shafts carried down through all flooin 
to a cesspit. Du account of the permeation of sea 
water in the underlying coral this last has not proved 
as deadly as might be expected. It is jKipularly 
suppKtscd that slaves were buried alive in the founda^ 
tions. 

Most of the orn&mentatioTi is lavished on the great 
carved doors, generally of the wood of the Jack fruit 
or of imported teak, of which the many hundred 
examples are admired by visitors, I'hesc doors arc 
often of fine scale and seem to have indicated the 
prestige of theJr owners* The row3 of sharpened 
studs with which they are adorned arc a decorative 
Survival of more picturesque dayis when a door was 
forced by driving infuriated beasts against it. The 
central carved lacking post, of which the origin js 
prubtcmatical, is securely fixed to one leaf of the door, 
and may have sensed for greater security. Quotations 
from the Qur'an on the ffie« and a surrounding mould¬ 
ing of carved chain are said to have debarred the 
entrance of evil jinns. Rosettes and variations of the 
*' traveller ** palm arc the most frequent motifs for the 
carving of the jambs and architraves which springi 
from inverted dolphins. The later doors show the 
influence of Indian craftsmerL Natural forms are 
used more freely than is consistent with Alahormnedan 
custom, especially in the pierced stone grilies 
used in the older mosques and houses In place of 
windows. 

Since the prevailing Mahnmmedan sect in Zanzibar 
waa that of the Iballii, who are opposed to ostentation 
in religious buildings, the mosques are severely plain 
and inconspicuous. They have not the usual centiral 
court, and consist uf a series of arcades, at right angles 
to the main axis* supporting a Hat roof. Some oma^ 
ment is bestowed on the Mihrab," the nlehc indi¬ 
cating ** QuJblah,** the direction, of Mecca^ and ad¬ 
joining this is sometimes built in the thickness of the 
wall the " mimhar " or pulpit. The entrance to the 
mosque la generally at the opposite end to the mihrab 
and has the ablution place adjuinmg. Light is ad¬ 
mitted by barred windows placed level with the floor, 
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possibly, as Sir Richard Burton assorts, to enable the 
woishippcis to expectorate outside. The Muczxin 
calls the houia of prayer from the roof, the origiiul 
practice edll maintained by the Tbatlii sect. 

There is iq Zanzibar town, but one mosque having 


Pemba ruins of mosques of eomemporaiy or earlier 
dates and a number of thickly overgrown remains, 
which have not yet been property investigated. 

The palaces of former Sidtans: at Ret-eURas, 
’Mtoni, and elsewhere in Zamobar, now picturesque 
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e properly formed minaret. This is the Siumi mosque 
in the Malindi quarter* Tliis minaret is of a primitive 
shape 90ineT.vhfli common about this coast and in 
buildings in the Libyan desert. Towers of this shape 
can be seen in Assyrian has-reliefs. 

Records exist of the foundation of the now rtunoos 
mosque at Kizinkasu in 1107 A.D*, and there are in 


mins, imve little architectnra] interest. They date 
from the la^t century and are a mSdky of Arab forms 
and l^e western importations* They arc worth 
some investi^tion, however, for thidr Tiirld.sh baths,, 
which Were once lined with imported marble and are 
vaulted. In the palace of Chukwani some sultan, 
apparently returning from Europe enthttsiastic for 
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western hds had erected a ran|^ of svindt^ws as 

in a railway cam age with straps to puli up ! 

The Zanzibar Arabs ore a dying race and with the 
effaceraent of the former barbarities of the slave trade 
has eomethe gradual disappearan.ee of their artH which 
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is now being supplanted by the worst products of 
Europe as ititcrpreted by the now considerable Indian 
population^ who have almost lost all art of ihdr own. 

The vtritcr is indebted to Mr* W. H. IngramST, 
Assistant District Commissioner, Zanzibar* for the 
historical data of these notes. 

Reviews 

SOME MANCHESTER STREETS AND THEIR 
BUILDINGS. By fVo/ejjor C. H. RiiUy, 

i3fi pp^ ngL 

SOME ARCHITECTURAI. PROBLEMS OF 
TO-DAY, By Pro/fjjw C. H. AfiVJv* 205 pp, 
5^ mr* 

[iJo//j pulfliAtad by the f nfrerjjV v jRr«j of Lher- 
pool^ Ltd., ijnd llodder ^ StoughiDfi^Lld.t London,] 
These two books by Professor Rcillj^ mark a new 
stage in architectural criticism. At last an architect 
has appeared who is willing to address himself seriously 
to the task of analysing and describing for the benefit of 


the public what the public sees with its eyes but not yet 
with its mind — namely, the fjuiie ordinary buildings of 
our inodcrn towns, the buildings most of tjs pass by 
with disgust or Jodiffcrcnce. The public is tolerant of 
these buildings because it is inarticulate^ and it is in¬ 
articulate for the sintpJc reason that it has never been 
taught the language of civic architecture. If only this 
language had been made familiar to it from the very 
lieginning of the Industnal era in this country* we 
should have been spared the rapid uglification of our 
towns which took place what time our architectural 
preceptors, ignoring the more fundamental aspects of 
their art* talked learnedly About construction and 
craftsmanship and other matters* important perhaps m 
themselves but having little rcLcv^ance to a general 
policy of civic building. The result w'ss that the Vic-^ 
tori ana could construct wonderfully* their craftsman-^ 
ship was technically superb, and yet they could scarcely 
set twn buildings beside each other without creating a 
discord. 

On behalf of architecture Professor Reilly goes into 
the market-place and tells us what is really wrong with 
so much of our modem urban buildings. The task he 
has chtisen is a difHcult one because, when in the pre¬ 
sence of the nondescript and insignificant* our first 
tendency is to pass it by without comment. " Really*^* 
we say, " we can^t he bothered to waste dme over that 
kind of thing." But unfurtunately that kind of 
thing " is spoiling our towms ; and while it may be 
pleasant to concentrate our attention upon examples 
of good building either «t home or abroad, it is also 
necessary to elinunate the bad buildings which out¬ 
number the former by ten to one and by their mere 
ropinqinty defeat the seslhetic intention of the good 
uildings* Even a few Ktioligans can turn a most dis¬ 
tinguished assembly into a brawl* and how much 
worse is the case when the undisciplined clement is 
in a vast majority 1 

Professor Reilly attributes our present architectural 
anarchy to the Gothic Revivalists* who broke up the 
great English tradition of urban building. " It is 
appalling*" he says* “ to imagine the infimte damage 
that that movement of earnest but archsologicany- 
minded men has done for us and our inheritance. We 
pride ouiselves as a nation on our strong conserv^atism 
and common sense* hut in truth we arc mure sentimen¬ 
tal, more eaeily swept away, by Romantic high-faluttn' 
than any other race except the purely Teutonic ones. 
Ruskin simply turned us, or rather oar houses, upside 
down. The quiet* dignified old England uf Rowland- 
son'^s dramngii- I refer to the houses, not to the people 
— was changed to the speckled red and white* the pink 
and blue irregularly strewn cmnibe of any awkward 
fHiinled shape of which Ron me mouth, wholly built in 
Ruskinian and post-Riiskinian times, provides the 
aupferne example/'' 
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Besides Btiurnemoulh and many residential towns 
like the great industrial cities have suffered equally 
fram the failure tu understand the main principtes 
which shnuid determine the architect lire nf 
streets, 

ProfesAor Reilly, in these two attractive volumes^ 
Samr Man^hnter StrttU mid Thfir Umlditigs and Stimf 
Arcfiitecturai of [each jnuhlished at 

the popular price of 5a, hy the University Press of 
Ijverpool in oonjunction with Hodder and Stoughton]» 
has placed before the gentral public the very doctrines 
which, If accepted by it, would lead to a speedy im- 
pn>S’efncnt of the present stale of urban architecture. 
The first of the volumes tnentioned is a critical anolysifl 
of the prindpai streets of Manchcatcr, Before giving 
my impressions of it 1 fjave iivaited untiJ 1 had an 
opportunity to visit the dly mj'^elf and, with Professor 
Reilly's fasdnating guidt-tKHjk; in my band, to study 
the actual buildings by reference to his cammentary* 

1 found It Ji moFit enjoyable and educative rjccupation. 
The good, the bad and theindiffcirni ini fie architecture 
of Manchester are here portrayed to us in a manner 
which leaves no doubt of the justice of the author'A 
good-natured but candid verdicts. A proof of this waa 
the kind way in which Manchester architects received 
these articles when they appeared in the dail^" press* 
Instead of shunning the author they made him their 
guest. What is now needed is that a host of other 
critics should be inspired by Professor Reilly to perfortn 
similar services for those inUiiatrial towns w^hJeh, when 
once truly envisaged by their inhabitants, would become 
unbearable to them. 

In the second volume Professor Reilly haa colEected 

2 number of topical articles dealing with a vaHcly of 
subjects* Here again the town is hta chief interest and 
he discourses upon types of civic building — churches, 
banks, railway stationa and, of course, the alJ-irnportant 
house and cottage. Nor does he confine his attention 
to England, for his rare undenqiandLug of America 
enablra him to draw iiluminatiiig comparisons between 
architectural tendencies in the tw'o countries. Pro¬ 
fessor Reilly is no slave co any particular style, and while 
admiring the beauties of KashV Regent Street he can 
yet pay a genemua irihute to the new Liverpool 
CathedraL His article on " Regent Street Old and 
New," which in the first instance appeared in the 
Ohsfrter, best expresses his general outlook upon 
street architecture. Of the uevi^ street he says : " It is 
the want of submission of the individual building and 
trader to the whole which has changed the character 
of the street and has lowered it from its old high level 
to that of a common place, bustling thoroughfare, 
efiicient enough, no doubt, for those who consider it a 
suburban shopping centre, but rot for those wfio would 
have wished to see it synibolise again some of the best 
aspects of our drilisation.” The ntejitiDn of a few^ 


bcadings of the chapters— " Recent Govemnaent 
Buildings,^* The Office Block,” ” The Emergence of 
s. \ew Style,** '* Colour in Street Architecture,*’ *' Bath 
or Bournemouth,'* ** Architecture and Youth,” ” Fifth 
Avenue, Xevv York" - will serve to indicate the range 
of the book. Readers may be reconunended to savour 
its qualities for tliernselvefi. Penetrating observationa 
will be found on every page, as when Professor Reilly 
aays : '* Now suburbs are only tun anxious to turn their 
backs and pretend they belong to the country'—a 
thoroughly snobbish and suburban proceeding when 
hut for tite town they would not exist,*' or *' Scotland 
Yard is that clever and impossible thing, a compramise 
between a German Bchloss and a Frenefs chateau -a 
son of reparations settlement with England left out ” ; 
or again, *' Our town buildings should pay k conscious 
tribute to our ci^'iJisatiu^ Instead of being an uncon¬ 
scious revelation of it," A style extraordinarily 
pleasant and easv to read, enlivened with plenty of wit 
and with just s ancient ajMce nf malice, Is here employed 
for a very aerious Architectural end—namely, the up- 
hohling of an aesthetic standard by refeience to which 
the public itself may and should become the critic 
and the guardian nf our tow'ns* 

A. Tftvsr.Jtx EowAnns [.4]* 

STRUCTURAL DESIGN IN STEEL FRAME 
BUILDINGS. By Firry J. iPa/drnHf* B. 7 \ 
Bait/ord^ Ifoiborn. 12J. 6if. net. 

This text-book is one of the most admirably - 
produced books of its kind I have ever seen. While 
it is intended primarily for the use of Structural 
Engineers, it none the less supplies a want which 
I am sure has been long felt by architects. This is 
perhaps chiefly because the matter of the book is 
confined to the sort of building mostly required 
in large cities to-day. 

The book is arranged in such a way that it has that 
most useful of quditles not alivaya found in text-books. 
That is to say, it has great facility of reference. The 

f dates and inset diagrams ate well drawn in a strong 
ine and to 2 scale large enough to be scrutiniEed 
in detail without that hcad-2ching eye-strain which 
usually results from any careful observation of the 
diagrams in most books on steel construction* 

The Introduction gives some interesting observations 
on the history and development of structural steel 
design. 

In the treatment of the main subject, an actual 
example of building is taken and ^vorked out with 
the fullest diagrams and minute details. Besides 
this, there arc about 1 dozien pages of useful tables 
and a concise index at the end. 

E* Fhazhr Tomlins, 
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Correspondence 

THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALI.ERIES, 

To tke Editori Journal — 

SiH,—Mr^ Markham's letter, published in your issue 
of 7 March, and Mr* Percy VVaJdrim’fl of 21 .March^ 
strcni^then the regret that ji has not been possible ere 
this for me to bring together in book form^ for easy ref- 
erence^ my three ides and many letters published in 
the Journal the artides published in The Rtn/i/er and 
the letters published in T/ir Tirnej, 

Had Such a tAixirk of reference been available Mr. 
Markham would not have committErd himself to the 
reiteration of the faitaev that glass must reflect some¬ 
thing.^^ 

‘I’csts made at '\Vemhlcj\ the FitzMIlliam Museum, 
and Spring CJardens Gallery give oondusive evidence to 
the contrary^ nor would Mr. TrValdratn hav^e stated 
that the top-sidelight method I have hrouglit forward 
" requires thut the spectator should be in a fairly 
deep shadou','" 

I have shown that " a deep shadow ” is not necessary 
in order to gel rid of the rehections — in fact, us shown in 
the experiments in the AVallace Collection and at 
Wembley, the difference in the intensity of light may 
be so alight as not to be rcahsed by the spectator. 

The difference is no greater than that seen at any time 
when the sun is shining in a j^Uery having a N-S axis ; 
then cither the east or west side will be the better illu^ 
minated and the reflections will be rjon^existeni in the 
pictures on the better-lighted wall. 

He wiil find also on a re-peruaal of my paper that I 
have not suggested " thescreentng-ofFas with a vertical 
unoccupied partition any view of bright ubjccts on an 
opposite wall/' There is no need to "screen off" the 
opposite wall. Difference in illumination is all-suffidcnt 
— ^Treated cither by a different intensity of light or by 
having on one wall only dark pictures with dark frames 
or any exhihltS'^-aa tapesirics, etc.'—which will absorb 
light. 

Mr. Wnldrart* speaks also of the apparent waste 
which correct lighting involves. I have already shown 
that 3. picture gallery cun be lighted by the top-side- 
lighted method in such a way that every picture can be 
perfectly seen, not only without any extra expense, but 
even more economically than if erected in the old un¬ 
scientific and ifiarcistic manner to be seen everywhere. 

I am conlidenr this will be proved in the near 
future by one or other of our welJ-trained anti gifted 
young architects, by the erection of a gallery — let us 
hope at .Manchester—which will be not only *' Scienti¬ 
fically Correct/^ hut " Deajgned with Beauty,"* and 
built tn such a way that it shall stand aa s witness to the 
truth that " The cxcellenct of any work of art lies In 
the complete accomplishment of its purpose." 

Youra faithfully, S. Hcrst SEarjER [F.]. 


To /hr EtHinr^ Journal R.l.B.A.,— 

StR, —I have read with interest Mr. ’VValdranr's 
letter in the last number of the Journal, and should 
like to add a brief W‘ord of explanation to oiy first 
letter. Mr. M'aldram thinks 1 have not appreciated 
the fact that two sets of reflections have to be guarded 
against—the one from the ceiling, the other from 
persona or objects on the floor, T think I quite appre¬ 
ciated both. 

The proposal 1 made consists merely in an applica¬ 
tion of the elementary principle governing light 
reflection ; that the incident and reflected ray^ lie in 
the same plane, and the angles they make with the 
reflecting surface are equal. That being so, it follows 
that for an observer in a certain position a fixed plane 
of gTass can only reflect a pencil or group of rays 
coming from one quarter; If, therefore, the glass 
plane were arranged to reflect a part of the wall suriace 
over the observer's head it could not also reflect rays 
ftxim somewhere else. 

Air. Waldram, if I understand him fright, states 
that the reflections of persons or objects on the floor 
arc not subject to the simple geometric law of reflec¬ 
tions stated above. This I find it quite impossible to 
accept. 

In common with Sir, ^Valdram 1 apprectste very 
highly the work done by Mr, Hurst Seager, whose 
labours have chiefly been directed to aocerljoining the 
tvest form for a new gallery. He 'finds agaijiist a lofty 
gallery; but many existing galleries are very lofty, and 1 
think my suggestiDn ought to be of value io such cases. 

There may he other evils to contend with besides 
direct reflections. For these, no doubt, other remedicj) 
are called for; but if reflections can be got rid of some¬ 
thing is attained, and to this alone do my suggestions 
apply.—Yours truly,, 

JoitN H. Markham [F,], 

The Library 

FARM HOUSES t SMALL CHATEAUX AND COUN¬ 
TRY CHURCHES TN FRANCE. Bv Afttonio Dl 
NanJo. Fo. Cicvielmid, O. 1924. £4 iw. ’ [J.H. Jjin&cn, 
CInnelHiid, Ohio J 

The AniericBiis are gleaninK w-iUi kbJ and tadustry in the 
European fLcld of Arthlrology, and in this book much good 
ffroin » tp be found, k ta welt got UJJ. the type and priaTina^ 
are admirable, and the lllusoatiions well reprcKUiced. 

Mr. Crfi’n inltodiictinn k InteresthiE and picturesque, 
tbau^h djafiguTcd by the renible wnrd " reeltors fQum'* 
dealert in real estate rj. ITiarc are tome iflo Ul'uitnttiona, 
mosiJy ftnm phoincrapbj, 'wiih s few chnxinini^ drsv^-ings bj- 
the author, which wie could wiah more DumeinuE. 

Iti spiiE nf the reauiertEd ar^a covcred—mcBtly in Norituuidy, 
with a fow fram Brittany—^anyone fampiar with the district wtU 
ous! RiHoy wmrthy subjects, notably from. Ocl in Btittanv, htri 
it is Unifrateful to rejiret wbst wc have not got when the 
author has given ua >0 much. C. Z. S. 
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The Tate Marquess Ciirzon, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.I., Etc. (Honorary Fellow) 

BY THE PRESIDENT (MR, J, .VLFRED OxOTL’ll). 


By ihc death uf Lard Curznn architecture loses an 
enlightened patron and a diacerniiiig critic, in the 
public tributes that have been paid to his mciunry stress 
has been laid upon the thoroughness with which he 
mastered the essential details of atij subject wi tfa 
which he had to deal. This is true of aTChilccturc, 
with which he had more than the ordinary amateur's 
acquaintance, yet ever Iwre In mind that his knowledge 
w:;i» that of an amateur. 

His munificence in the restoratitm or rather preser¬ 
vation of certain old buildings is well known, notable 
among them being Tattcrshall Castle. It was on the 
summit of the tow'er of that budding that I was intro¬ 
duced to him, after the ceremony nf tc-opening, which 
look place in the early days cf the war* and before the 
complete absorption of the country Jo that terrible 
struggle, ijome months Iflter he asked me to go with 
him tfj look at another fine ruined hnusi!* with which 1 
was familiar, but which he had never seen. Wc paid 
tw'o visits and discusaed the history of the house and 
the prospects of repairing it. On the second occasion 
we spent the greater fTart of the day there, arni,ed with 
sandwiches which we ate in a deserted room. Nothing 
could have been simpler or more genuine ihun Lord 
Curzon's behaviour; the Ei-Viceroy of India might 
have been a fellow-student out on m sketching expedi¬ 
tion, But he brought to bear on the investigation the 
knowledge and experience of a man of the world accus¬ 
tomed to live in large houses^ and he subsequently sent 

BY A, S, G. 

nMembers of the Institute will have read with regret 
the news of the death of Lord Curson, for the reason 
that he was one of the few important men of our time 
who understood architecture and took an interest in 
its encouragement. Some of them will recollect lii^a 
admirable speech at the opening of the recent exhibi¬ 
tion of the Architecture Club, Anyone* too* who has 
known hint intimately in connection with his own 
building operations will recall that here was at least a 
man who took the utmost trouble to obtain the very* 
heat itesults, and never spared himself in the effort to 
achieve the end he sought. In that he paid a high 
compliment to our art. He really loved a fine huilding, 
and always maintained that the preservation of its 
monumenis was of paramount importance to a country’. 
It will be remembered how he inaugurated the care of 
biiildiDgs in India during hia viceroyalty, how he took 
Montneute and renovated it* how he rescued the fire¬ 
places of TattershaJl from a dealer, bought the castle, 
and restored it, Buperintending the w’ork himself* 
once a week, while a member of the Cabinet. 
He restored Bodiam sitntlarly ; and in liis house at 


me a long report dealing with the problem of how this 
great house could he, in his opinion^ made habitable* 
if ever the opportunity should occur, 

Hi& interest in architecture and his acquaintance 
with it aa well were further Bhown in hia monograph 
on Kedl^ion Church, of which he presented a copy 
to our library. It la nscellenTly done* full of historicul 
detail* and clearly indicating the work which was done 
to his own iirders* and among its pages* withal, one 
catches gfimpses of the masterful spirit which distin¬ 
guished him. It waa his inicntioti to write a similar 
monograph on the great house of Kcdlcston,flnd much 
is it to he regretted that his intention was ant ful¬ 
filled* for no pains would have been spared that learn¬ 
ing, research and a wide outlook could have sug¬ 
gested. 

In another connectian 1 came in contact with Lord 
Curaon, and that was the Fine Art Cnintnission, of 
which be was one of the two lay-members. It would be 
unbecoming to say much \^ichout the concurrence of 
my colleagues, but thie may, I think, be said without 
impropriety, that he would absnrb the viewa of three 
who had perhaps grealer technical knowledge than 
himself, and then express them briefly* clearly and 
felicitously. His high position, as well aa his personsL 
quaiitiea* made him a moat %'alu 3 hle member of the 
Commission, and it wilt be a difficult task to find a suc¬ 
cessor with gifts as great and influence wide as those 
he brought to its service. 

BUI LER [F*]* 

Hackwj>od and in London surrounded himself with a 
refinement of splendour which it was impossible not 
to appreciate for its high quality and perfect taste. 
But it is the undertaking of the restoration of Kedlts- 
ton* about a year ago* which is most to be applauded. 
For this house, possibly Robert Adam*s greatest work* 
was an object of devotion to Lord Curzon* not only 
because it represented the home of his family for 
eight hundred years* but much more—1 venture to 
aay — for its great value as architecture. That a man 
In these days, knowing the unceitainty of hia life and 
fearing the climate of the place, ehould undertake such 
a task solely out of respect for the age and beauty of 
his possessjem is indeed rare* and, I think, diapiaya 
an attitude of mind of which Sfchitecta will read with 
grateful sympathy, I con attest its truth : Lord 
Lurzon did not care for grandeur for its own sake* and 
despised iu.'tury. He merely liked and insisted on 
having cvcry'thing well done. Such a man as a client 
was* of course, Iremendouii ; no detail, however 
minute* escaped his altcntion—not even the tap of a 
scullery sink or the handle of a boxioomdoor* They 
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had to be exactly right, at whatever expenditure of 
time or trial and rejection of aamples. Yet, though 
the strain of working with a man of such gigantic 
capacity for taking infinite pains was sometimes 
almost unbearable, I hope that other members of the 
profession who, like myself, have had the ad^'antage 
of his friendship—as well as all the firms in the 
building world who have made things for him—will 
forget his frailties and recall his'courage and splendid 


Sir Reginald Blomtield in n letter to TAe Times pub- 
liohed on 30 March outlines a new scheme for a new 
bridge over the 1 'hames in the neighbourhood of Charing 
Cross. In doing so he explains that he now considers 
the demolition of the present railway bridge and station 
impracticable in riew of the immense cost involvxd. 

Sir Reginald in the course of his letter writes as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

" The necessar>’ conditions of a new bridge and rnad- 
veay in the neighbourhood of Cltaring Cross seem to be 
that at the south-eastern end the roadway must leave 
Waterloo Road at an easy angle, with plenty of room for 
f3t>saing traffic, that it must croas the river at a high level, 
clear of the Southern Railway property, that it must avoid 
bringing cross traffic into the Strand, and that at the 
north-western end it must land from the higher level in a 
spatre wide enough to admit of easy turning. As cost has 
to be closely considered, compensation must be reduced 
to a minimum. To meet these conditions 1 venture to 
make the following suggestion :— 

" Starting from the point at which Stamford Street and 
York Road intersect Waterloo Road at the south-eastern 
end, the roadway would pass between the Lion Brewery 
and the Shot Tow’er, rising by an easy ramp to a high 
level bridge, carried across the river and the Embank¬ 
ment. The roadvray would continue in a straight line 
to the Strand, at a gradient of 1 in 40, and would cross the 
Strand by a bridge immediately to the west of Coutts' 
Bank. Thence it w'ould descend at a gradient of 1 in 25 
to a * Place * measuring about 240 ft. by 130 ft., formed 
at the intersection of Charing Crou Road and St. Martin's 
Lane, opposite the Cavell Memorial. From this centre 


thoroughness. His service demanded an almost 
exquisite efficiency, which it was worth while trying to 
give. 

Some, perhapis, will deplore with me as well 
the loss of one who, in unolficial hours, made the most 
enchanting conversation, always learned, intensely 
humorous, never pompous, and illustrated with 
reminiscence from an astonishing achievement in 
every sphere of life. 


traffic could go north-west and south-west, and Waterloo 
Bridge would be relieved of all traffic except from the 
east and north-east. York Gate, which is at present half 
buried, could be removed and re-erected further east, on 
the higher ground in the gardens at the end of York 
Buildings, where, for the first time, it would be properly 
seen. I'hc bridge and roadway would be 80 ft. wide, the 
length from Waterloo Road to the bridge over the Strand 
would be about 2,985 ft., the total length end to end w’ould 
be about 3,500 ft. 

“ The advantages of this scheme are :— 

*' (i) 'That it rclics'cs the new bridge of the great cost 
of compensation to the Southern Railway, and brings it 
within the range of practical politics. 

** (2) That it will relieve Waterloo Bridge of a great 
|Mirt of the traffic and enable the bridge to be preserved 
in its present form. 

*' (3) That it provides as direct a transit as is possible 
for long range traffic, say from the New Kent Road by 
Waterloo Road, the new bridge and road, and Crharing 
Cross Road to 'Pottenham Court Road. 

“ (4) 'That it involves a minimum of interference with 
imporunt buildings ; and 

*' (5) 'Diat it bringa no cross traffic into the Strand. 

“ 'The fate of Waterloo Bridge seems to me to depend 
on the decision arrived at in regard to a new bridge in its 
neighbourhood, and the problem of the old bridge and 
the new should be regarded as one. I venture to put 
forward this suggestion in the hope that the old bridge 
may be preserved if it can be shown that a new bridge 
will answer all purposes of traffic, and can be built at a 
figure that is not absolutely prohibitive." 


Charing Cross and Waterloo Bridges 

SIR REGINALD BLO.MFIELD'S SCHEME 
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The Corporate Spirit in Architecture 

DISCUSSION ON MR. FREDERICK R. HLORNS^ RARER {sft Joitrn^l, 21 .\farch, pft. 30t -316). 

CMR, WALTER CAVE Ifi THE CJIAIR.) 


Rrtifcssur W. R. LETHARY, in propoaing a vote of 
thanks to Mr, HiorniV, said : \ should rise^ Sir, with 
very great pleasure to fulfil this duty if I eoulii speak 
with any readiness, but, unfortunately^ that is a thing 
1 cannot do, therefore 1 have made a few notes, which 
I tt tiiild like to read* 

It very diffienU to speak on this admirahk pap^r ■ 
there is so much in it that I should like to talk about. 
But first, before formally moving the vote of thanks, 
1 would add my most earnest personal thatiLs, 

1 will first quote a few phrases from the lecture 
itself, as texts : — 

First, the corporate spirit in architecture.’’ 

Second, “natural building and a sincere creative art.” 

It touched me very^ much, when wc saw these won¬ 
derful slides, to see that you all epoutaneously recog¬ 
nised two or three common or humble buildings which 
had risen, somehow or another, as if self-built from 
the soil. 

The third is, *" coiiimon dcairc for order and fitness.'''' 

Fourth, the condition is a spiritual one, a question 
of the right point of view." 1 want to talk an hour on 
these ; there is material in them for seven sermons. 

Fifth, “ a common policy towards a common end. i$ 
required.’’ 1 feet I want to lecture on that. Sixth, “ it 
is only as a result of a social sttitude that we can expect 
noble sites, jitreets and houses," 

Seventh, " self-expression of the workrmtn is a 
human need that cannot be suppressed without 
resultant disorders/’ 

That architecture is indeed a fruit of the corporate 
spirit none would doubt ‘ hut not only is it a product 
of the Community, the essence of any expression 
which goes Ijeyond that of mechanical service* it 
is community expression that haa any valid reality in 
architecture. Directly it becomca a penmnal exprea- 
aian and is isolated from the communal spirit of the 
time it is a mere vanity or whim. This is one cf the 
great difficulties In talks about architecture, that any 
expression which cnunis must be a cummunity expres¬ 
sion. That is really the point of the lecture which 
wc hiive heat'd to-night. It is the sum, also, of all 
the prophets : Ruskin, Alorris, March Philipps, and 
the Icctmcr would, I think, ngrec in saying that what 
they mean by architecture, what they re^ly care about, 
is not grandeur and style, or anytlfing outward ; it is 
the spirit shining through the common expression. In 
the buildings shown on the screen which you ap¬ 
plauded there was obviously no grandeur, none of the 
style taught in the schools, but there was aomething 


about them tluit rtioved your hearts ■ these were 
human buildings that had come out from the ground 
through the hearts of humane meit. 

Of course, there is a sense in which what we now 
have in Oxford Strccl and Whitccliapcl represents 
UB e 3 csirt]y aa Athens, Flotencc, Amiens or Wells were 
representative of the past. A^ou will remember those 
slides of modern disorderly advertlsemenf-pitisteted 
streets that came as shocks to oinst of us. I watn to 
suggest to you that they were not mere irritating mis¬ 
takes, inartistic, non-communul, but that they mean 
Something in civilisation. That shock which came to 
115 from the pictured thing is, unrealiscdly, a shock in 
all our hearts aa wc pass down those streets, [t is a 
killing influence that is abroad, and unless we can ’Bee 
our way slightly to amend it—a Euilljonth per cent, of 
movement in another direction would give us hope— 
this thing will go on. We do not expect great trans- 
farmariDtis, but the mere recognition of the terror of 
these things would Jo something. The vast Par- 
chenons and Cathedrals in London reared to attract 
shopping women, and the steel huts that will not get 
built in the country to hold the working man, are the 
external crystallisation of our age. It is nut a matter 
of “taste," or poor ^‘architecture"; they are only 
worda wliich cuiiie between ; it is a profound matter 
of life. The modem anarchy is a perfectly e.xpressivt 
style of to-day. Still, we cannot but hope—or at least 
act as if we hoped—that there is some mistake. Con¬ 
ditioned as w'e are by that which ia all about usj we 
hope that our wills or our intelligence might be factora 
which would bring about some slow change, if W'e 
only tried. 

How are we to try t If art were an outwvtrd thing, 
we might go on repeating the semblance of master¬ 
pieces for ever; we have forty literary’ men who could 
turn out Imitation Shakespeare to perfection. I once 
heard r^Iorria say, when looking at some sham antique 
picture, that “no doubt the trick of forgery' did stimulate 
the English mind tn its highest activities," AVe have 
twenty sculptots who could do imilation Michel 
Angelo, and we have at least six arcliitects who, on 
paper, could do Gothic or AVren designs. But that 
is oil no good ; it is less than no good, because it is a 
positive betrayal. Such work, however grand and 
clever, is less than art, because it lacks the breath 
of life which is the corporate spirit, folk expression. 
Such grandeurs and whims ate still-born, 'rhe root 
of all artistic principle is this r the root must be in the 
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VV’hilt entertaining such thoughts we may be likely 
to suppose that we are in an unpoctjc and aii inartiiStic 
age. and that we cannot get out of it. But T am con¬ 
vinced that in sonie degree we could help and that 
is what we want to tiv^ to get at. On such occasions 
as this 1 often wish — it is an absurd wish. I know'— 
that SVC could take a s’^ote and End that so manv of us 
agreed to something or other as a beginning to some 
simple proposition and that wc Could then forward 
to the next point. The neat point might be to say 
that although we inherited the nodons, or the lack of 
notions, of the last generation, ail the able and eager 
young inen who are being Indurated with what is 
calico architectural theory shall at least hear the 
occasional rumour of a rational basis for their am¬ 
bitions^ \^Tiat is this basis ? It is what wc have heard 
to-night in the lecture. To (terve, to Interpret the 
needs and to evprests the tx)mtnudity^ the nation., the 
city, the building craft itself. 

If we could point to such a solid standing grutind, 
putting the I ho ugh I of a national service of budding, 
in pluce of a vague and visionary notion., it would be 
all to the giXHl. I think my generation was maddened 
by the notion of sm abstract, ^tlietic architecture, the 
Ijrrd High Admiral of all the Fine Arts. If we could 
place the rational notion that architecture is serv'icetibie 
building for the community, in place of the remote 
cunsideration of abstract and" absolute {esthetic notions, 
w'c might get somewhere. Il‘ we got that fotindatioa 
agreed, we might go on to sec how the thought of a 
national service of building would work out, aod thus 
we should immediately be brought up against simple 
notions, like economy, efficiency, science, structure, 
and so on. Any one of these which really had its 
basis on the earth would do. Economy — which we 
sometimes look on as our uhlcdF enemy, ^landing 
between us and the realisation of all tbeae visions in the 
air —if we could face economy for five years, that would 
give us a building architecture. You will remember 
that, near the end of the le^ure to-night, we saw an 
astounding pile of what they call ** sky-scrapers " 
in New ’Vork. A friend of min e has recently come 
back from America. He told me that, rich as 
they arc there, they arc faced with the need for great 
economy in carrying out these giant buildings, and 
have had to cut down the vulgar ttimminga and all 
the plastering on of " style " which is a disease. The 
impressiveness of much that is going on in America 
to-day Is the facing of a great need of economic pro¬ 
duction. So with the other simple notioiift which we 
can understand : efficiency, science, stmcttiire, and so 
on. If wc faced these root things on which we stand, 
We should have to admit at last that there was mare 
in building than what an old friend of mine used to 
call " swelldomaoia." We have been trained fur two 
generations in architectural swelldomaiiia, ideas of 
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richness, grandeur, style, and it dues not work, tliHt 
is the point, Lf it had worked, well and bad 1 

I may take two Illustrations from things of our own 
day to make my main meaning clearer ; two iUustra- 
tiuns which I hope may show in some degree hovreom- 
miinity ticcdB will shape the art of building Eu right 
results. The idea of a free '* design ” |n architecture is 
really the betrayer. If we could get out of that idea 
of a free art design into the sense that all building design 
was rigidly conditioned, we should touch a founda- 
tinnal bottom. The first il lust ration la furnished, to 
my mitid, by many admirable groups of small honses 
recently built in England, which seem to me to be 
the most real, human, competent things that we have 
done for a century* These groups, of Iwufling schemes 
scattered up aod dowu the cemntry give me real delight* 
They are like some of the things wc have seen on the 
slides* 

The other illustnitiiin is taken from New' York 
buildings and is the result of their new law for high 
buildings. This answering to conipulsion, getting 
rid 0/ whim, is giving the buildings a curious sense 
of reality* 

What 1 have been saying reminded me of a passage 
in a letter of a friend of mitie W'ho had been let out of 
an asylum ; he said : '' I am interested in trying to 
enforce that the underlying reality is of more impor¬ 
tance than the means of ^hiog it up, and that art 
should lead us to life," Pcrhapsi 1 too, holding these 
vlexvs, Ought to be in the same place. 

Finally, just a word on w'ha: 1 suppose was the main 
message of the lecture : this need of recognising, in 
some way, the men who do the work. It is a tremendous 
problem. It Is part of the problem which the Prime 
Minister baa bad in. view during the last fortnight; it 
la a universal, a national problem. We as architects 
have a duly towards the workmen* Wc talk about 
beauty, and not enough ibuut duty Id architecture. 
But beauty is only reached through dutv. All that 
seeming beauty outside w'hich is not based on duty is 
not beauty* Beauty is the flowering of duty* Wc 
direct the workers with so many buffers in between— 
buffers in both senses—surveyors, contractors and 
derkg of works* that we have no direct contact witli 
them at all ; wc arc not allowed to have, really. It has 
become almost iodelicatr of an architect to speak to a 
W'orkmaii on the job* He can smile at him round the 
comer, but even that is irregular. ’The corporate spirit 
in architecture must embrace craftstnen, and we must 
get back to the idea that building is more their Concern 
than uura, by about too to t* 

Air. GILBERT BAYES (Aliistcr of the Art Workers* 
Gudd) : It gives me the very greatest pleasure to 
second this Vote of thanks. 

I, too, have got some notes on Mr. Hiurns' lecture, 
and I w*ill start by disagreeing with hint ua one paint — 
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perhaps the only one on which I ahaJl tlo so. In 
descnbjnp clas&ic tlmea, he apeaks of work which 
was to gratis do primitive taste. I ant a little inclined 
to feel we If^vc forgotten primitise tastes too much 
in the past. .As a sculptort I believe there are certain 
primitive grounds on which you can. speak to the man 
who has had no art traimng ; certain thin^ which will 
appeal to him. and which^. if you give him in your an, 
he wifi give you airte llaru^ht to Dtf whaic\'er 
you hke in yonr owm particular craft afterwards," VVe 
have too long produced things wltich he could not 
understand. We must speak to him in a more simple 
way, but eertalnly not in 3 make-believe primitive 
style fluch as is dished Dp to us tu-day. There are 
certain fundamental things which a perfeciiy healthy, 
siraple-miFided person cad understand, and which he 
has every right to expect us to give him in and on the 
builrlings we erect in the streets, which he probably 
lias la pass more often than we have. 

(Mr, HIORNS; That was not my view t it was 
part of the quotation,) 

I ugree, but I mention it because wx need to 
come back to simple straightforward stuff, " Thdr 
w'orks were the nation's boast,” that is what we 
should aim at, and the simplifying of private life. 
Surely these two things togrrther appeal to us very 
much to-day, with allour labour and domestic iroubles. 

Mr. [Tioms tells us " that Phidias* Ictinus, and other:^ 
produced their divine creations to serve the esoteric 
fancies of no select and lordly tribe of connoisacura ; 
they were the natlon^s .Ministefs." That is a healthy 
theory. 

If we could put forth our energies to the making of 
public worki which are worth having, we might gel 
somewhere. We, as Londoners, should take a pride in 
making l^ondoii the finest city that was ever bulk* 
We should make it our buslneas to take on tlie duty 
which Lea close to out hands. W'e look too far 
afield and we do not get anyw here; if we looked at 
things dose to our doors wc might do somiething. 
I fed increasingly, as I see more and more of life, 
that with every artist* painter, sculptor, or whoever 
he may be, the greater percentage of his work should 
not be done for exhibitjoiu, but should be done for a 
specific purpose and place. If could only get back 
to that I think we should get rid of so-called modem 
art, where each thing k rirtiiaLly a “ stunt " to be 
talked about. If we could put our work to definite and 
reasonable use we should very soon become a healthy 
body of artists. 

There is lo-day a btk of co-urdinLaiion and rcalisa- 
tion. The tendency is to think of ourselves as Indivi¬ 
dualists ; it is so seldom you am get a man, to realise 
that he js only part of an architectural whole, possibly 
a very small part* In many cases it is not his business 


to strike the main note. He must have sufficient pride 
To do his beet; but be must 4IS0 have suiheient 
humJLty to be content to strike a quiet note iu the 
orchestration. 

‘rhanks are due to our |E^ctuTf:^ for flaying that he 
feels that modern work can hold its own, from the 
point of view of craftsmanship, with almost any other 
period, because I feel we are inciined to rnake rather 
too much of the past ; and on looking round, one does 
find some extraordinarily good work done lo-day, work 
which is not getting full credit* 

I also ^velcome heartily hia coinmcnts upon colour. 
*As things are at preseiu, and until we get a much more 
active Smoke Abatement Sodety* we shall not get a 
white dty, but we might be a gay and coloured city. 

Mr. HALSEV RIC.ARDO [F*] : I had no intention 
of entering Into the discussion when I came here to¬ 
night ; blit I think wc might take a parallel from other 
manufactures. In mediaeval times there was co¬ 
operation of the skilled with the unskilled, all working 
more or leas in one place together, accing what each 
niher waa doing and di^usaing and talking matters 
over. We cannot reproduce that, but a panille] might 
be followed if we consider the construction of a great 
field gUJi, In the cnnstrurtioti of one of those imple¬ 
ments there is tremendous enthusiasm and excitement. 
There is the casting nf the gun* the shrinking of the 
jackets, the boring, all done with intense enthusiasm 
and accuracy, because failure to the extent of a ten- 
thousandth part of an inch means that the gun Is prac¬ 
tically no good. There is Then the carriage to he made 
and the contrivances for the sighting, elevation and 
depression of the gun, in vi^hich ev'erybody is concerned. 
The man who works at the lathe knows quite well that 
all depends on him as well as on everybody else con¬ 
cerned in the matter, and that They are all working 
towards the common end. You gel a grouped production 
which wc might imitate jn architecture, and Ao enlist 
the sympathy of everybody concerned in the work. I 
grant that we cannot get ail the trades under one roof 
or in one courtyard to discuss and talk about the struc¬ 
ture, hut atill there mighi be great help if in the stone¬ 
masons^ yard there were put upon their wall the eleva¬ 
tions of the building as it is tO' be* Then each man can 
ace where his stone on which he ia working is going to 
be placed, and it grves him an interest in the matter, 
and he will in that way feel that he is giving some 
character to the w'orfc. The same can be done in 
the carpenter's shop* The carpenter could have, besides 
his working details, a picture of the building as it will 
be, BO that when he comes to the treatment of the 
joists, etc., his interest is aniused, and he will derive 
an interest In the work as a whole. It would be of 
help if we could get indjviduaLty in our buildings, for 
it would lead to muck good afterwards. 
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1 discuss the case of the gyn because, as Mr. Hiorns 
and Professor Lethiiby have said, it lb based on a 
thorough scientiEe ktionJedf^c of the materials that 
are used. If the gun is no good for a target eight 
rtillea awsy it is of no use at aiL Though the gun is a 
destructive weapon—and so the oppo^site of archi- 
tecture—there is still that feeling that everybody's 
work is a Dcccassiycontributinti to the perfcctiDn of the 
whole, and that ev-erything must be done with the 
nicest accnracy. Therefore 1 think that is a useftd 
parallel tf> what iAc might ha%x in our boildlng 
work. 

Mr. Lj\URENCE TLTtNER : On going through 
the City one could not help noticing, in the buildings 
one passed, how each wras a separate unit and bore no 
relation to those nn cither side nf it. niere was, how’ 
ever, one building w'hich was designed to carry through 
the horiJtontal lines of the buildings on cither side. 
The street in that piarlicular part gained enormously 
by carrying on the architectural lines. I think 
that what we have been talking about to-night turns 
upon One of our chief Commandments, that of our 
duty towards our neighbour. WTicn an architect 
designs » building and the esdsting near buildings have 
a comicc not of the s^me height but lower dnwn, il is 
most unneigiibourly to sheer off tiiai cornice and leave 
it truncated. One architect allowed the overhanging 
cornice to sail on to his building, and it did not detract 
from its beauty. 

Our lecturer referred to stone carving, and quoted 
that many buildings would have been better if 
they were shorn of their carvings, and also remarked 
that craftsmen should not be so Insubordinate. 
Probably the ordinary public might consider that the 
stone carver vvas the moat Insubordinate person of all. 
As a matter of fact he is one of the most subordinate, 
because he alw'sy's ohep the architect’s orders, and it 
is the BTchiieci who is to blame for any excess of 
ornament or ornament in the wrong place. I think 
the amount of carving on must buildings is not in 
excess to-day. In fact there lu very little of it. There 
is a tendency, and a right one, to put carving in 
definite platea where it can be treated as a sort of 
jewel, great care being taken over design and relief 
£0 as to make the piece of carving the fillliiment 
of the object w'hich the architect has in new. 

Air. JASPER RALWEY [J.] : There is one aspect 
of the matter which might embody the realisation of 
ihLs corjMjrate spirit ^vhich we desire. I have noticed 
that when a description appears in the ordinary 
daily paper of some nf the buildings which have I'^een 
erected lately, or thnse wElch are about to be erected, 
it has evidently not been edited hy an architect, It 
ifl a very rough -and-ready dciscription, and tnuch of it 
is very inaccurate. 1 thLhk we might do much if 


more interesting accounts of these buildings couJd be 
published in the daily Press. Good articles are written 
about them in the technical journals, hut, to stimulate 
the interest of the public, good articles should appear 
in the daily papers. If we could arouse a vital interest 
in architecture in that way, wc might be able to Jra^Y 
hack into ihc fields of architecture some of the men 
who are the deacendants of the great I'rafiamcn of the 
past. But their sons have been diverted into other 
fields, gtich as engineering, where I heir interest ha.s 
been stimulated by the articles T,vhich have apj>eflred 
in the papett^. 

Mr, iV TRYSTAN' EDWARDS [A.]: It has 
Occurred to me that one of the questions w'hich wc 
ought to ask ourselves is, how the architectural pro¬ 
fession itself can aid the creation uf this corporate 
spirit ? It has been assumed In some of the remarks 
which have been made that it is. the Commercial spirit 
which has caused this lack uf communal building. 
But It seems to me That one reason is to be found in 
the system of dmiightsmnnahip, by which it is the 
crunmon practice to design a building which hus os 
its entire visible boundsry^ the four sides of ihe drawing- 
board. That is one of the reasons why the true 
Georgian builder was better than many of the arclii- 
tccts to-day : It is due to the fact that when lie had 
to design a new^ building he would go to the place 
where it was to be, and see how his proposed design 
would look juxtaposed to the buildings on each side 
of it ; and 1 should be inelincJ to say that there are 
two tilings we ohicBy need* tw'o things which the 
architectural profession con itself supply. In the 
first instance I feel it ought to he a fixed ride that 
every design of a new' building should have, on the 
same paper on which it Is draw 11, a sketch of the build¬ 
ings on each side of it. Another practice^ really a 
social matter^ which might Bid the communal spirit, 
is that before 3 design is executed it might be extremely 
useful if 3 copy of it were handed to some of the 
neighbouring building owners, so that they might 
prjssihly express their dissatiafaction with it before the 
damage is done. 

The CTIAIR.MAN: I have great pleasure in 
putting to you the vote of thanki which has been 
duly propo^ and seconded. 

Carried by aLclaruaiJort. 

Mr. HIOKNS. in reply, after thanking the various 
speakers, said : 1 rather fed it was impertinent of 
me, when there are &o many nrnters of the an of 
architecture and masters of scuJptiirc and of painting 
and the other arts asAodated with aichitecturc here 
who would deal with the matter ao much better than 
1 can, to have attempted to place these points before 
you, I am veiy' anxious indeed, as we all are, that we 
should realise, perhaps, mnre Than we do, how' much 
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vcc depend oil the corporate spirit if vae arc iti do any¬ 
thing really good in architcclure. ^Ve depend very 
muuhon an intelligent interest on the part of the public, 
and certainly wc depend a very great deal on proper 
fello’W'ship and good Feeling between all those viha are 
concerned in the production of a building, not only 
architcetB, but painters and sculptors and art workers 
generally. It is very desirable^ and it will he very 
helpfuf, if. in the course of time, we can foster the 
co-operaihe spirit rather more definitely between al] 
who are concerned with the great art nf building. 

The following contribution to the discussion has 
been received from IMr* H. CRES^^'ELl^ [T,) 

I never in my life experienced such an nrsthettc shock 
as that inflicted on us hy Mr. Fliom* when, after we 
had been eKahcd in tneiiitati%e bliss by visions of the 
glories of classic and metliffivat architecture, the lantern 
Hashed a view of the heart of a great modem city—the 
point of colbEion of Oxford Street with Tottenham 
Court Roadj London, Englutid, a.d. 1935, IF Mr. 
flioms had made the physical sensation of closing pores 
and retracting blood-v^essels which marked this revul¬ 
sion of spirit, the text nf hi a remarks* his leading point 


would have got home even more forcibly than it did. 
The dreadful contrast is no matter of ugliness and 
beauty; good architecture and bad; mtellectual 
eminence and mental squalor : the uneasy giggle of 
laughter which sounded through the room when the 
slide appeared, disguised, as 1 believe, an inclination 
to weep al the degradation of our twentieth century 
souls* We cannot dissociate outsetves from rcsponsi- 
Lulhy for a system with which we gladly and whole¬ 
heartedly identify ourselves and in which we con¬ 
tentedly disport, fatten, and prosper. Do wc lead in 
the reaction ary movement ? No, we do not, Vve 
acquiesce in what profits us and rub ourselves like 
purring cats against the legs of the accepted gods. If 
we applaud Mr. Hioms, yet we aliu applaud those 
who tell US that arcliitecta ought to advertise' that 
education, other than specialised training directed to 
money-getting, is waste ; that the special picFvince of 
architecture is to advertise shopkeepers. None of us 
agrees With these rubbishy conceptions, 1 imagine* 
except in cynical affectation, but itve entertain them 
end flatter the sources from w’hich they flow rather 
than dare for a moment to forget which side our 
bread is buttered. 


The London Society 


The JEarl of Crawford and BalcarreE presided at 
the 13th annual meeting of the London Society, 
which was held in the Royal Academy on 19 March, 
About members ivcre present. Before moving tlie 
adoption of the report and balance sheet. Lord Craw¬ 
ford referred in sytri pathetic terms to Sir jikstun Webb^s 
illness and hoped he might soon be able to attend tbc 
meetings again. He also epoke of the grave condition 
(as it then w^as—-the afternoon liefore his dealh) of tine 
Alarqness Cunton, who had been a ’V'ice-Presidcni uf 
the Society since its inception in 1913, and whose 
stirring address at the first annual meeting helped to 
launch the Society on its successFii] career. 

l>urd Crawford congratulated the Council and 
members an the steady progress made during >924. 
He referred to the fact that the Society was still 
exploring the possibilities of extending its work 
through the afhlUtlan of societies interested in London 
history' and topography. On the subject of Waterloo 
Bridge he said he thought the decisiDu to sweep away 
W'har is considered the finest bridge in the British 
Empire had been reached with undue haste. Regard¬ 
ing the preservation of St* Paul's Cathedral, he was 
glad to see there was no diversity of view j the only 
question under discussion was the technical means 
of atrcJigthemiig the piers supporting the dome* Sir 
Heitry New, honorary treasurer* La seconding the 
adoption of the Report, spoke of the satisfactory 


financial position of the Society* which w'as steadily in¬ 
creasing not only its subscribing membership hut alw 
its life membership I and as according to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Society, the fees of life members had to be 
invested, the invested funds of the Society were 
steadily accumulsiiing. 

Dr. Graham Little, M.P** moved the re-election of 

Cnuncilandofficers. The motion wossecondedby Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, in whose speech a new' and 
dclightfij] version of the aim of the Society was given. 
He considered that the S+jciety was seeking to kindle in 
Londoners a deep and emluring atiachmfiui to their 
City* something akin to the sentiment of the ancient 
Jews toward Jerusalem—" If 1 forget thee ,0 Cog and 
Magog, let my right hand forget its cunning L' Aliss 
M. M ’ Jelfen- proposed a vote of thanks to the Academy 
for allowing the meeting to be held there, a privilege 
which the Society much appreciated. !Mr, Carmichael 
*Fhomas, Chairman of Executive, in thanking Lord 
Craw'ford for presiding, said he thought the three 
great aims of the Society which were outlined in 
the motto t '*To protect the Ancient; to seek the 
Beautiful ; to consider the Future*" had been well 
maintained in their activities during 1934 r these efforts 
had been chiefly concerned in the preservation of 
Waterloo Bridge and of the London city churches, 
and the endeavour to secure a new road bridge at 
Charing Cross. 
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An »crial ifurvey of the section of I^ondon which is 
included in the Central London Plan is being made 
for the Society by Aerohims, Ltd. It was hoped to 
secure these photographs during Ia.st summer, but there 
was no weather suitable for obtaining the photographs, 
which have to be taken at an altitude of 5,000 feet. The 
Society has now completed its User Zoning .Maps for 
the whole of the boroughs north of the Thames, and 
these were exhibited at the annual meeting. 

Amongst the interesting >18113 made by the members 
during the year were the following: — Headquarters 
of the Honourable /Vrtillery Company ; the Admiralty; 
the Guildhall, its Museum and .\rt Galleries ; the 
Ro>*al Mint; the Bank of England, and Cadby Hall. 

Legal 

6 Gray'l tnn Pfart, Gray’t Inn, 
1 .ondottt (i'.C.l. 

31 March 19^5. 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.BA.,— 

Df.ar Sir,—A n interesting case arising out of the 
proper interpretations of arbitration clauses in the In¬ 
stitute form of contract was heard in the Court of Appeal 
a few’ weeks ago and 1 am indebted to '* The Weekly 
Notes *’ for the report which I venture to think will 
interest members.—Vours truly, 

W. E. Watson [F.]. 

COURT OF APPEAL. 

Smith r, Martin and another. February 25. Building Con¬ 
tract. Form of. Form of conditions. Issued by R.l.BA. 

Appeal from Lush, J. 

By a buildini; contract dsted 24 January 1924, and made 
benreen W. A. Martin and D, Ospalsk the employcri, and A. P. 
Smith the contractor, it was agreed that the contractor should 
erect for the employers 36 houses at Aiprrton for the sum of 
£tiqo per house. 

The condition! of the contract were those in the form in 
general use issued hy the R.I .BA. 

By Cimdition 31 : “ Should the employers not pay the con¬ 
tractor any sum certified by the architect ** within the time 
specified in the contract, '* the contractor shall gi%x written 
notice to the employers of the non-pa>’ment, and should the 
empluyers not par any such sum within the period of seven 
days bum the date of delivery of such notice . . . the con¬ 
tractor shall be at liberty’ to determine the contract.** And by’ 
Condition 32 : ** Pros’ided always that in case any dispute or 
difference shall arise between the empluyers or the architect on 
his behalf and the contractor either during the progress of the 
works or after the determination, abandonment or breach of the 
contract as to the coostruetkm of the contract, or as to any 
matter or thing arising under the contract,** except as to matters 
therein specifm, such dispute or diffeicncc shall be referred to 
arbitration, but ** such reference . . . shall not be opened 
until after the completion or alleged completion of the srorks,** 
examt by the written consent of both parties. 

Tne contractor commenced the wroik, and in the months of 
April and >lay the architect complained that certain of the 
srorks done by the contractor were defective and gave him 
notice requiring him to rectify it. On to May the architect 
gave the contractor a certiitcate for £600. at the same rime 
spectfying that the certificate sras conditkmal for ita efficacy 
upon previous rectification of the defective srork. The em¬ 
ployee, alleging that the contractor had neglected to rectify the 


defective work, refused to pay the amount of the certificate. 
The contractor gave the emfMoyers notice requiring them to pay 
the money in accordance with thetemts of Condition No. 31, 
and on the employers failing to comply with that notice refused 
to do any more work under the contract and determined the 
contract, 

'I'he contractor on 1 .August prucured an arbitrator to be 
appointed in the manner provided in Condition 3a. and the 
arbitration was commenced on 27 October. 

On ti December the arbitrator made hif award in fav'our of 
the contractor for £1,156 its. 6d. 

Tltr employers refrised to pay the amount of the award on the 
ground that the arbitrator hiul no jurisdictKMi, the arbitratkm 
proceedings having been commcnc^ before the completion of 
the works. On the application of the contractor the Master at 
Chambers made an order for the enforcement of the award 
under Section 12 of the Arbitration Act, 1889, and in appeal 
Lush, J., afhrmrd the Master's order. 

The employers appealed. 

Croom-Johnson fur the appellants; R. Fortune for the 
respondent. 

It was contended, on behalf of the respondent, that by the 
lawful determination of the contract by the contractor under 
Condition 31, upon the default of the employers in paying the 
anu>unt of the architect's certificate, ** the works ** were com¬ 
pleted so for as he was under any obligation to carry them out, 
and that consequently the arbitrator had jurisdiction. The 
right of lesorting to arbitration would be illusory if it was to be 
suspended until the emplov’ers chose to get the whole of the 
works contracted for completed b>' onoth^ cootractor. 

The Court (Bankes and Atkin, L.JJ.) held that the words 
'* completion of the works *' in Condition 32 meant the com¬ 
pletion of the whole works contemplated by the contract and 
allowed the appeal. Ibe deprivation of the right of going to 
arbitration did not Icavx the contractor without rem^ly ; he 
wtnild be remitted to his remedy by action for work done and 
materials provided. 

Appeal alloned. 

Solicitora for appellants ; W. J. I.ake and Son. 

Solicitors for respondent : Simon Haynes, Barbs and 
Irebnd. 

Obituary 

MAJOR VM^L BAKEWKLL (F,]. 

Mgjor Bakewell, who died recently at St. Margarct'a Bay 
at the age of 86, was bom at Hampstead on 21 December 
1838. He carried on for many years an extensive practice 
at Leeds, where he designed numcroua commercial and 
bank premises. Amongst the public buildings he de¬ 
signed were the Wakefield Hospital, the Leeds Coliseum, 
the llkley Town Hall, the .Athcrurum Buildings, Leeds, 
the City Square improvements, and the Pearl Assurance 
Building. Major Bakewell was articled for five yean to 
the late Mr. H. A. Darhishire and entered the offices of 
Sir Charles Barry, architect to the Houses of Parliament. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute in 1892. 

JORDAN GREEN [/I.]. 

Mr. Green, who died on 9 December, at Allenhurst, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., aged 46, was bom at Birmingham, 
where he received his early education. .As a )’oung man 
he studied in New’ York, and finally settled in practice at 
Newark, New Jersey. He was a member of the American 
Institute of Architects and of the New Jersey Chapter of 
Architects. His most recent building was the Newark 
Athletic Club building 
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Allied Societies 


ABERDEEN SOCIET\" OF ARCHITECTS, 
f Aberdeen Chaftfji of the I^t^nwoHATtON of Archi¬ 
tects ]N ScaTLjys:]>0 
.Austract fbom the Annual REfciirTt 

Reporl by the GoundJ to the Anniuil Gene ml M ceJJng 
to hv held on 3 Miiruh 1945. 

Mectwgf -—Since last anttusl rrectinK three ITR^^rt^n^^a 
of Coiindl have been held. 

fncorfroratmn of Ar^htUftt irt i'cuifonrf,—''iTic KiilendHr 
of the IncnryioMtion for was duly issued to 

Fellows of ihc Chapter as IiJ±erto. 

ATr. Rennett ftlitchell has been uppointed and tifireed 
to act flfi Auditor of profetssioniil iiccounts in the Chapter 

TerritorA'. ^ - - l 

Drawrnj^ sent in by competitors in Mnnection with 
the Incorporation V prizes nn exhibition m A^rdccn 

in the Art Gallery, facilities ha^v'ing been kindly givTn by 
rhe Director ond Committee of the Gallery, 

RJ.sJtr —^The Council has continued to keep in lonch 
with the Royal lri.Htiiute. Commtimcati^ have liecn 
^ceeivl^d from the Institute and coiiaidercd by the 
Council nn uuny matteri* ineiudiniij ptiaea and student- 
urchitecEural education, R.I.B-A- exarriLnationfs, 
scale of charges, competitions itnd WTiges slips on tenders. 

As in {nrmer yearn a selection of the R.I.B-A* prize 
drawings was exhJhiced, fadliiics for ihc Exhibition 
haArng tt^jain been kindly aRbtded by the Conunittce 
and Director of the Art Gallery-. It is propos(>d to hcild a 
similiir ejthibltiun in t . 

Compeiitions. —The Society was asked by the Architects 
and Surveyors' .Afisiatants' Frufcssional Orgpisation to 
support m prolcat by that body agntn^t limitation of 
the competition for a new- advanced school at Dundee 
to architects carryfn^t on business on their own account ; 
but ihi: Council, while sympathising with the protest 
felt that Aberdeen Chapter had no stariding in the mutter 
and Dundee Chapter would be a more appropriate one 
lu assist. 

Apprrntic^t ,—^The Council rccammendcdthat members 
of the Chapter should mak e it s coudiriou of engaging any 
future apprentice that such apprentice should become a 
member of the appropriste section of tho Chapter of the 
Incorpointjon of Architects in Scculand and that the 
members should pay the entrance fees, dues and annual 
aubsedptions of the Incorporation in respect of eutih 
apprentices. 

SOUTH WALES INSTmJTE OF ARCMtTECTS. 

The Annual General Meeting of the South Wale* 
Institute of Architects was held ai the InatituLe Rooms, 
No, 6. lllgh Street, Cardiff, 00 'rhurgday cvemtig, 
2.6 March, when Mr. C. F. Ward, F.R.LHA., Borough 
Architect of Newport, Mon., was elected President for 


Mr. Ward, in accepiing office , referred to the indebted- 
neas of the South Wales Inatitute of Arrhiiecta to the 
retiring President, who during his three yeani' term of 
office, had expended t-aluable time and had carried out 
exceptionally useful wurk when attending the meetings of 
the R.l.B.A, Council in l^nndoa. 


The rtriring Pr«ildent, Mr, Percy Thomas, O.B.E.. 
F.R.LUA., in the ooursie of his rerttarks referred to the 
greatly strengthened position of the Routh Walca Instituic 
of recent years, owing largely to the fact that all the leading 
architects in the South Wales area w’ere now enrolled as 
mcttibets. 

He also referred to the recent ab^erption of the Sciciety 
of .Architects by the Royal Institute of British Arehitects, 
and to the effect this would have in strengthening the 
profession throUghnut the country. 

In cctficlusion he pointed out die necessity for the con¬ 
tinued jntereat of all members m the affairs of the ingtirute. 

The Honorary 'rreasurcr, Mr. 11. 'Feather, F.R.I.B.A., 
in hia report pointed out the strong hiwtcial position of the 
South Wales Enstitiite, and referred lo the proposed in¬ 
tentions of the Cokincl] to use the funds in hand for the 
asaistance of the three Bmncheg of the Institute in South 
Walc-g, Ko that the work of the Branches w-ould be greatly 
facilitated. 

The Council elected U as follow* 

— C. F. Ward, FJl.l^fl.A. 

T'tfr-Prrfjt/rnfJ.—PercT,- ThomHs, O.B.E., F.R.|.bA„ C, S. 
Thomas, F.R.IJ3A. 

HtW. TVenjufffr, — ll. Te*lTher, F.R.l.BA. 
lion. AudiUnfr —E, H. Fawckner, F U-lJJ.A. 

Hffti- IJifrarinn. —C. H. KemipthaTTic, LiccnUDIte H.l.HA- 
.Wemhpn. — Central Bha.vuh : A, C, Edwimls, Licentiace 
TLIBA., w, S, Purchon, M.A., A R.I.B.A., T. AJwyu 
Lloyd, F.R.T B.A., J. Wilhaireion, .A.K.I.R.A,, J, B- Wride, 

F, Hej^'en, A.R.t.B A., Ci. II. Griffiths. R. If. Winder, 
MA., A-R.LBA., J, A. Haltam. WesreiLN BiuNcit : J. Her¬ 
bert Jones, F.RJ.B,A., 11. C. Portsmauth. F Jt IBA., Ed\rin 
Smith, A.R.tJ&A., Sidncv R. Cracker, LicBitinie R.LBA., 

G. R. H, RoRcrB, O. S.’Porismoulb, A R.l.B.A. E.<.sTEBN 
HaANClt : R. Fisher. H. |one*, f-iccntiate R.t.B..A., W+ 
Rosser. F.H.1 Jf.A.. F. Swash, F.H.l.fl.A. 

..J/fodqler' RapriitmiUliTia, — T, E. LlcWeltyiJ, R. E. M. 
Coquibec, Central Branidl f Gcorjpe L. Qro^er, \Veslflrn 
Branch : J. £. Lenton, Eastern Branch. 

TliE BERKS. BUCKS AND OXON ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL ASSOCIATION 
Council MEETisa heuj jo M.^hch, 

IT'orA ^ Puhlir Gjpriio/r,—The attention of the Council 
vvaa drawn to the appointmient of a Sanitary- InsjpeL-tnr 
as Architect to a Cbuncil Housing Scheme, uml it 
moivcd to send particulara to the Allied Societies 
Coiderencc and MiniBiry of 1 leal th, 

AssistaJtti' Salfirirs .—^'Fhe Cuuncil reaolved that "It 
was uudeairable and impracLitable to endeavour to tix 
minhuum aalarice for iwsistjnts in the provinces-"' 

AVie PrExident. —Mr. H. S. Rnfierfi. MA., F,SA., 
F.R.I.BA., vi‘jis nominated for elccritui as President 
at the Annual General Meeting. 


The Crrv' CnuRcttEs, 

Dn. the recommendation of the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee it vt-a* decided TO take special stepe to direct 
public attention to the threat to the City Churches. 

The floMiwV ARUurrEtrruHAL AaaociAnoN. 

'The Bombay- Archiiecturail As^ocjation was admitted 
oa all Allied Society of the R.I.B.A. under the pro\-iKlonii 
of Bye-lawa Ht to S5, 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTLIRE. 

Awahij FOIt iqxi, 

Tht Jiijry Hppomrcd by the Royal Institute of liritinh 
Architects to nwartl a |m:t^dsl to the ArcLitcct wti« Kjls 
desi^ctl [hr best street frontd^c compteted durinjj the 
yesr within n radius of four mile? from Charing 

Cross has juu^r camplctcd its task. 

After carefaJ exominalloti of dniwingg and photogroplis 
of nil the biiildmgs which wete notmikated for the honnor, 
the Jury hga given its sivard in favour of : 

The Aoctioriecrii' and Estate Aftent?' [natitute, 29 Lin* 
coln^s Jnn Fields^ W.C. 

designc’d by Messra. Greenaft’ay and Neuberry^, 
FF.R.LBpA^p of Parliament Mansion"i, Metoria Street, 
SAV.i. 

The jury consists of : 

The Earl of Cwtford and flnlcaTres, K.T., P.C,, Hon. 
(Chairman), 

Mr, J. Alfred Gotch, F.ii.A., President of the Royal Instil 

ture of iJntish Architects. 

Sir Edwm Luiyens, R,A., F.RlI.B.A. 

Mr. E. Guy Daivber, F.S A.. F-R.I B.A, 

Mr, Walter Tapper^ I ’.R.J .B. A. 

R I B A. FINAL EXAMINATION t PROBLEMS 
IN DESIGN. 

Altebnativx SuBjBcrr to No. LXXX TV (A>. 

(_-J Dt'liffri for (t Garaf;E,) 

The at tuition of candidates is drawn to the fnllcming 
alternative subject No. EXXXIV (A) (2) :— 

A local Huthority wiah in carry nut a housing scheme 
on B site of jz j ncrea having a frontage qf 600 feet to 
a main road on the S.E. side of the site, leading out 
of the town. The road has a slight curve giving a 
cntLoive ftontage, and the land rises from the road at 
an even slope of about r in 25. 

Sites arc to be arranged for itw cottages, K shops, 
a amall institute and a church. A recreation ground 
of appropriate size should be provided. 

live site may be developed with light Txrads not pro* 
viding for any through traffic to the land beyond. 

£}ratt!Wgt t^tfuired ^—A block plan tu a scale of (jiii 
showing the intended position of all buildings, roads, 
recreation grounda, etc, 

Gomplctc plana,, elevations, scciions, of one of the 
groups of cottages, shown on the block plan, cntitHimug 
not less than. 3 or not more than 4 dwellings, to f inch 
scale. 

All the dwellinga i o be of such sizes and accntnniqdaiioii 
sa would be eligible for the grants under the 1924 
Housing Act. 

Plans of the ground and fir^t Htmrs only of three other 
types qf CuttageT indicating the aspects for which they 
ore mtended to f inch scale. 


Tnr REGlSTHATlOTt CoiTMIlTTiB, 

Mr. C. AlcArthui Butler v^ as appointed Secretary 
of the Registration Cnmmittee. 

Rl-JNSTATK.vrFNT. 

Mr. Dodgihun was reinstated aa a Licemiate. 


Notice to Members 

Wages Slips on Tentjkrs, 

Jn 1924 the -Nutinnal Federadon of Building Trades 
Employe ra found it necctiSAry, owing to the conditions 
in the Building Industry at the time, to LnsiruLt their 
tnembErs to alEi in all Tenders a Slip providing for adjuat- 
ments to be made In the event of a rise or fall in wages. 
.After conferences had been liclU, the R.I.BA. agreed to 
the proposal tubiect to certain cunditiona which all 
member‘s of both bodies were recommended to accept. 

The arrangement made in 1 934 expired on ajth March 
rpJS. The pqflitiran has again been review^ In enn- 
fercncc with the National Federation of Building Trades 
Empioyera, aa a result of which it haii been agreed by the 
FTccutives of the R,LB..A. and the Narianfll Federation 
tu endtinuc the arrangement made in 19141111 a further 
12 moiith.^ until 25th March 1916. 

ilcmbers of the ft.J.D..A. are tlierefort requested to 
note, and are recommended by the Coundj of the Infilitutc 
to Mrry out, the conditions atEaching to the arrangement 
which has been reached having regard to the conditions 
in the Industty at the present time and in full realisatinti 
of the fact that it is undesirable to perpetuate it. The 
conditions are as follows :— 

(ti) H’hal if any Slips arc attached to tenders they 
should provide ordy for actual wage increases or decreases 
to men emptuyed by the contractor? or 3ub*cpntractor6 
at the agreed standard rates and paid by the hour, and 
not for the inclusion of overhead charges nr profit^ upon 
such increases os well. 

(A) That the S^lips shall not be oi&ted to tendem up 
to ptovided that in the case of tenders below 

jC 2,5<» a prnvisEonal sum shall be included equal to 
ii per cent, qn the iqtal tender out qf which the above 
incren^ to men paid by the hour are tq be met* but such 
provislotml sum in any eti'ent shall not be exceeded. 


.ARCHITECTS' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Scheme op iNscHANtE. 

In view of the interest shown by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the .Architects* 
Benevolent Society have reccnUy secured tht help 
of an advisory committee of insurance specidlistB. 

The ArcbitectB* Benevolent Society ts now in a 
poeitiun to ouswer enquitics on every class of insursnee 
buwness, whether concermog existing or contemplated 
policies, and a ready to give considered advice on 
all such questions. 

Notices 

THE T\VELFTH GENERAL MEETING. 

Thr Twelfpi General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session. 
1924-25 vnll be held on Monday, 10 .April 1925^at K p.m., 
for the following porposcs 

Fo read the hiinucEs of the (letteral Meeting (Orduiary) 
held 30 March 1925 ; formaJiy to admit members 
attending for the first lime afneo their election or transfer. 

To read the foUnwing paper, *' .Natural and Amficiiil 
Ughting/" by Mr. Percy J. Waldram fZ.,]. 
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ARCUrTECI't’RE AND THE CRAFl'S. 

The remaming Icciurrs of the series «rc as follows :— 

Tuesday. 21 April, at 5 pjn., *' Metal Work," by Mr. 
R. LI. Rathbone. 

Thursday, 30 April, at 5 p.m., “ Mural Painung, by 
JMr. John D. Batten, 

The lectures are open free to the gweral puMic, and 
in certain cases will be associated with ex^bitions of 
examples of the crafts which form the subjects of the 
lectures- 

VISIT TO ADELAIDE HOUSE. 

A visit has been arranffed by the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 18 .April, to 
Adelaide House, London Bridge (Sir John J. Bur^t 
and Partners, .Architects). Members desirous of taking 
part arc recjucsted to nui^ early application to the Secre¬ 
tary R-l.B-A,, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

THE ANNUAL DI.NNER 1925. 

It has been decided by the Council that the Aimual 
Dinner of 1925 is to be held on Tuesday, 12 Alay, at 
6,^0 for 7 p.m., at the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W.I. .A number of distinguished guests are 
expected, and it is hoped that a large number of members 
will be able to be present. , , , . . , 

The price of tickets is 111. 6d. for Members and for 
Members* guests (inclusive of wines and cigars). It 
would be a cooAtnicnce if Members would kindly give 
the names of their guests when applying for tickets. 
applications, with cheques, should be addressed to the 
Secretary. 

Early application would greatly facilitaie the arrange¬ 
ments ; and if Members would send an intimation to 
the Secretary some day's beforehand as to the friends near 
whom thev desire to sit, every endeavour will be nwde, 
when arranging the plan of the tables, to meet their wishes 
as far as possible. 

THE CITY CHURCHES. 

It u proposed to arrange an Exhibition of Drawings imd 
photographs of the Churches in the City of London during 
the week beginning ii May 1925, in the R.l.BA. 
Galleries. 

The Committee in charge of tlie arrangements would be 
glad to receive from Nfembers the loan of any drawings 
suitable for exhibition. Drawings so lent will be insured 
and returned, carriage paid. 

NOTICE TO LICENTLATES. 

The programme of the Examination of Licentiates 
desiring to qualify for candidature as Fellows is ready and 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.i. The first Examination will takr- 
pbee on 13, 14, IS and 16 May 1925, "nd the application 
form, accompanied by the necessary l^rawings and 
Photographs, must be sent in on or before Saturday. 
25 April 192s* 

EXHIBITION OF SKEl’CHES BY MR. T. RAFFLF.S 
DAVISON. HON. A.R.I 3 .A. 

Pen, pencil and pastel sketches from the countryside 
by Mr, T. Raffles Davison, Hon. A.R.I.BjA-, will be 
c^ibited in the gallrries of the Royal Institute of British 


.Architects. 9 Conduit Srreet, I^andon, W.i, from 16 April 
to 28 .April. Altogether ab€»ut one thousand sketches will 
be shown, forming a small part of the artist's output during 
Rome forty years. l*hcy illustrate a great variety' of ob¬ 
jects including studies of pastoral landscape. I'he artbt'a 
chief wish in the exhibition is that they may convey some 
share of that pleasure and interest to others which he has 
enjoyed in their production. The exhibition will ^ open 
free to the public between the hours of 10 am. and 8 p.m. 
(Saturdays 5 p.m.). 

THE NEW CH.ARTER AND B^'ELA\\'S : 

AMENDMENT TO B^TLAW 20. 

By order of the Privy Council dated 24 March 1925 
the addition of the following words to Byelaw 29 (Con¬ 
stitution of the Council) was approved :— 

•• (g) The Chairman of the Board of .Architectural 
Education being a Fellow of the Roywl Institute.” 


Election of Members 


S JUNI! 1925. 


The following applications for election have b«n 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica¬ 
tion respecting the c-andidates must be sent to the Secre¬ 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
4 May 1925 ' 

AS FELLOWS (14). 

Adams : Pebcy TinswiLl. [A. 1909]. Imperial Bank Building. 

Prince Street, Colombo, Ceylon. o . 

Best : Hautod [A. 1925I. St. John’s Chambers, 87 Church 
Street Blackpool ; 46 Read’s Avenue, Blackpool. 

Dtfwt : HatBEKT Henry f.-l. 1896I, County Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; The Woodlands, Great Shelford, Cambt. 
Glescross : Lesub Harold [A. 1919]. 2 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C, ; ** Bostnize,” Hill Close, Harrow-on-the- 

GimiRUt t Leonard Rome, M.C., MJl.l. [."f* * 9 * 01 , 37 
Brufoo Street. W.i ; 3 Caithness R^. B^k Grem. \V, 
Hobhos : Caitain Joseph Reginald, M.C, [A. 1907], Public 
Works Department, Southern Rhodesia ; Salisbury 
Club. Salisbury. RbodcaU, ^ . ... 

Holt ' Habold Guy [/I. 1908]. N^indsor House. 46 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W'.i ; 9 Sutton Court, Chisvitek, 


SWANNEU.: ChABLEI hlALCOLAI W. 19 *iJ. 

Buildings, Liverpool Street, E.C.i; 48 Alexander Park 
Road. MuiwcU Hill, N. , . ti n 

Thompson: MoBRiii M- » 9 io]. Carbon Chambers. HoU 
Gate, Doncaster ; Bawtry Road, Doncasier. 

Trench ; Gnjuarr Mackenzie. F.S.I. [.L i908], Police 
Architect and Surveyor. New Scotland yard. S.W.i ; 
•• Craasington," Foxky 1 ^, Purley. Sur^- 
Walker : Edward Holswortm \ A . 1900J1 Carbon Chambers, 
tl^lt G-fc. Doncaster; ” Ssndilands,” Bessaca, near 


WAi.w^SbRiuiALi. Eyre [A, 191 21 S^lk Sti^, PaU 
x1.11 fi W.I : Uodene. West Hill Road. VVoJung, 


Surrey. , . o . 

Waiid : Bernard MtciiAn. [.‘ 1 . i 9 o 6 j» 3 Street, Liver- 

p(^ ; 88 Upton Road, Birkenhead. 

Welch : Roland (.d. 1908]. 30 and ox Maddox Street, W .1 ; 
12 Constable CUwe, Hsmjjstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 11. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (s>. 

Ashdi’BNER : Edwamu Heatiicott, B^rch .Liverpool [Pautd 
five years* ctmru at IJverp^ Umivernty School of .-ircki- 
lecture — Exemptn! from rinol Exi^naticm after passing 
Examination in Professional Pra<tice\, 5 FairFirld Ruatf, 
Stockton Heath, Warrinttton. 

BLOODWoimt; Chari-Es Thomas, B_Arch.LivcrpooJ [Passed 
five years' roitrte at fjverpool Unstersity School of .drehi~ 
lecture — Exempted from r'inal Escasnination after pasting 
Exasmaation in Professional Practice], 138 Derby Laoc, 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 

Jbn'KIKS : WilxiAM Vicroa, B Arch .Liverpool fPujierf five 
ywes* course at Liverpool Univerxity Schoa { tf Archi~ 
lecture — Exempted from Final Examination after patting 
Exasnusation in Pr^essianal Practice], so Manville Rinad, 
WallMey', C^heahirc, 

M.AW : Samitl Hkhbskt [Fitml Esumunation], 274 Beaver 
Hall HUl. Montreal, Canada. 

VEtJMirM!: Francis Xavier [P<mn/ years' course at Uivr- 
poul Unirertity School of Architectssre—Exesmpted from 
Pined Examination after patting Eramimiltofi in Profes¬ 
sional Practiee], 16 Withert Avenue, Higher BebinRton. 
Cheshire. 

AS HON. ASSOCIAITS (4). 

Dearmer : 'Fhb Rkv. Percy, MA., DJ)., Professor of 
Ecclcsiaatical Aft and lecturer in Art, Kind's Collette, 
Univenitv of London ; 9 Embankment Gardena, C'helaea, 
S.W.j. 

Earle : Sir Lionel, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., CAf.G., JJ*., 
14 Sluane Gardena, S.W. 

Shaw : Evelyn Camebell, M.V.O., 39 Gilstun Road, S.W.io, 

rcRNER : Laurence Arttiub. FJ»A., 56 Doughty Street, 
W.C.i. 


Competitions 

PROPOSED REBUILDING OF IT IE ENGLISH 
BAPTIST CHURCH, PO.NTLOTTYN. 

The Competitions Committee desire to atll the atten¬ 
tion of members to the fact thRt the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula¬ 
tion* of the R.I.BA. The Competitions Committee arc 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised to 
take no part m the competition. 

NATIONAL COMMEMORATIVE WAR 
MONUMENT. 

To be erected on Conruiught Place, Ottawa, Canada. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 11 June 1925- Assessors 
Henry Sproatt, LL.D., R.CA., Herman A. MacNcil, 
NA., F. J. Shepherd, MJ)., C.M„ LL.D. Total 
cost not to cEceed fioo.ooo. Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works. Ottawa, Canada 

PROPOSED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT 
CHEA.M, SURREY\ 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the alwe 
Competition are not in accordance with the Regulations 
of the R.I.BA, ITtc Competitions Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoter* in the hope of secumg 
an amendment. In the meantime Members arc advised 
to take no part in the Competition. 


PROI*OSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 

Closing date for rreeiv'ing designs t July 1925. Assessor, 
Mr. Godfrey Hnkerton, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums 
£100, and £50. Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council. Shire Hall, Norw'ich, 

STOCKSBRIDGE PUBLIC SWIMMI.NG BATHS 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions arc not in accordance with the published 
regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com¬ 
petitions 

COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.I.BA., 
as assessor in this competition. 

COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite participation 
in an International Competition in connection with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Municipality have set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner to be expended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which will be fixed by a judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together writh technicians chosen by the Municipality, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Dviish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particularB in Danish and English 
can be procured after 1 February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. too. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre¬ 
viously if the drawings, particulars, etc., are returned 
in go<^ condition. Projects to be delivered to the City 
Engineers Directorate, I'own Hall, before mid-day. 
1 September 1925. 

Afier judgment the competing projects will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

CoMPrrrnoN for ths SEi.EcnoN or a Plan with a 
View to the CosmtuenoN of a CoNFEntNca Hall 
FOR TUB League of Nations at Geneva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan writh a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition wrill 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Nlembcrs 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-knowrn archi¬ 
tects wilt examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100.000 Swiss francs wrill be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of tlw competition wrill be ready in Febru¬ 
ary, 1925, anti wrill be despatched from Geneva so thit 
Goverrimcnts and competitors may receive copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun¬ 
tries will therefore be despatched fi«t. 
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COMPETITIONS {tontinurdy 

The British Govcmincjit will reciiivc a cencun number 
«f free copictsi. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and iipp1iE;:9atm should 
be made to the Secretary, RJ,BJV., >9, Conduit Sireei, 
W,i, by intendioR cr^tt1pel^lorSx 

Single copied tain be procured direct frum The SclTx- 
lary-General of the l^guc of Natjutifi lu Geneva, for 
rhe sum of m Swisa fnmes^ payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Govemment cafic^ 
have been deipucbed. 

Oa the nomination ufthc Presidctif of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute, Sir John Rumet, A.R^ 4 ., has been appointed as the 
Dritish reprrtefiiadve on the Jury of assewora. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MIDDLESBROUGH. 

The conditions of the above Competitinn have been 
auhmitted to the Competition? Comrnitiei; of the R.I.B,A., 
and are found to be in ecooidznceivlth the Regulations of 

the R.I.B.A, 

THE NT:W institute FOR THE RLIND. 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine tn^irution for the Blind, ^enos Alrea, 
Axgcntinc Republic. 

A small number of oopie? of the Cotidiitioitie have been 
deposited tn the R. 1 .H..A. Library for the inlofmation oi 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet eojiiaining the full tirtct of the candltiona 
with other Ittformation firmnslatcd from the Spamsh) 
and a plan of the ground an whiinh the Institution i? tu 
be erected is qvjulable for inspection nt the Dcpartmetit 
of Ovcriicit Trade (Room +3), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION, 

Clnatng date fur receiving designs, 1 May i^^S- 
Assessors : Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F,] (appoint^ 
by the Presidenc} ; Mr. Walter Cave £F.], Mr. A. Bumett 
Brown, F.SrL 

Members’ Column 

DTssoj.unoj; of fartnebshtr 

Tar p^rUienlup cxlEting between Sir Hugh Ttti:tltva!i aiulIO. 
Frank Zriflletnn has Losn dJs^ved^ uwilig la thf death vT the toimar- 
Tbe i»rSCtice (if Tbamas iSr Ingletaa, m \^cCi3ri» na^e, f^averffird- 
iive^ti lias been acqitiied hy U. Pmrk Inglctna, Jif.C,, LR.LH.A., 
1*'N« win continue to practise a I Ihe alKnT aiMiiesa in hi? own n^e. 
AS AWfits anU liairililLct luvti li«ut .isaumed by the said !>, Frank 
Innlctan. 

PARTNEItSHlP WASTED. 

Well cstpennuDed «nrl pmettEcd .^s^iociate wllh OWn oftice, buW 
tern|iorJtrily in a liD^'crEumnit DeparttbeOt, wrjuJd wclrdtOc dliy 
prtjpo?^l tu £ei free ■thjI ^inj; Aijaib tit private }H^^bc:1ice Capital 

avaitaJile.—^App-ly tV>i jat, Cjiy Hecretary R,I.a,A, 9 CaBduit 

Street, W.i, 

SECRETARV AUli ACCOUSTAST RECOMaF:F,DED. 

F.R.I.B.A. ttroaRly reconunends a secretary nin,ri accountant 
speciiaily ttatnrd In. aichilecFs offices who i? dOsimna of taking a 
similar pi.i?t—Apply Box ahji. crO Smetary R,hB.A, p Conmill 
Streal, W.l. 

OFFICE TO I.FT. 

U5:i>iiVHi$BEn affine to let un Kcond fioor of new ludliUn^, dose 
to the Ajmv &. Navy Stwef, WeaUuInster, S.W, Suitable !*r H 
vuuiif artiutecl eotniiiiiivMnfl praiitic*. Rent ijn per ininmii, 
ordmary ckoning cxlta.—Apply Bor c/o Secnitary a.I.B.A 

g CDod111t Street, W.I. 


FLAT TO LET. 

A K r.B-.A- (reurufll has seii-coaUlniiid ujipec part of hw houie 
to let, ?«ita 3 j!a for rvaidenc^ ftiui focj fiStras. N^r Gipsy Hill 
Station, a od lens routes 3A and X. I^nf, £'100 per aanum inclusive. 
— Apply Bor ^2:25, c/o Scenriaxy R.I.B.A-, Ccmduit Sbeet, W.i. 

FLAT WANTED. 

Mrju^n would be very plod to hear of sinnll iinfumtsbed Jdat 
with batbroaiJi ta kt in Kensengton or Chelsea, with pmsesskm in 
Siepteiober—^Apply liux 2^3^, c,'p Senrol:.ikr>' H.LBA., n Conduit 
Street, W I. 

AFPOINTSIE.X'T W.ANTED 

LiClfiVUTK (d Ititin KKfwrieOf:? in rj.mitiin. avnllahle fur tempfjrjiy 
wOtk. Worklnil dra'wtnpfs uf amaJI houses, foctoricE, hanks, etq., 
m steel rnnstroctifu]- ‘Hualified Im district Burs'eyiiig. 
—Address Bor 4^111 c/O Secretary' K_Lfl.A, o Condui t Strret, W.i. 

A?r oieMCxct jthI SErrTEyor, slddcd in iilL braunfact nl tah pran 
fessLm, is on-tioiK to mbtoin an appofintmeiii Highctit Teferenna 
—Apply Bor d/DSecmtai>' K.t.U.A., 0 COEUrnli Street, \V.i. 

Minutes XI 

At the Eleventh General Meeiing (Ordinary) of thv Scaaion 
li>J4—IQa^. held un Ali.inday, 30 Moirh 1435, at S pub. 

A'lr. Edward P* Worrem in the choir. 

The arEcndaitee b(M>k was sijined hy 15 FellDWB (mriudinR 
j .Mcmhen uf Cound.l)> 25 AsxKSales (tnduiling 3 Members 
of Council), ^ Liic^entiatcE and a lor^ number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the McotiriR held an ih hlarnh v having 
been taken a? read, were confirmed and rigned by TheC^alnuutn. 

The Hun. Secretary aimutrnoed ihe deceafic of the fulluvritig 
JVlcmbcn ; — 

The Mo?t Hnn, the Marquess ClirTOTi of Kedle?ton, K.G, 
Elected Hnn, Fetluw 1904. 
land Sheflield, elected Hon. Associate 
William Ashford Hodges, elected Associate igOy. 

Hubert Stonlev Saund^?, elected Associate lABi, 
and it was ileio/riflf tlwl the regrets of the Koyal Institute for 
their loss he entered un tbe AlLtluies and that a meBSage uf 
syr^ntihy and condolence be conveyed to their rektives. 

The following memheiia attending for the first time since 
their eleirtiun nr tninifer were formally admitted by the 
Chairmaji i-'- 

E. Stone Collin? [F.], 

J. Heri:ert Pearson [FJ. 

G. R. Bomslcy LL], 

W. l,angcake [. 4 ,], 

Val Bonella [ij. 

John C. F. JaineSi [L,l+ 

\V. G. Fiirmer [L.J, 

F, Edward Junes tL.]. 

T. W, Moofc [L.L 

Arthur VV, Tnbe [£.,1, 

Mr. A. Bevesfotd Fite haring read a paper on '* The Archi¬ 
tectural Treatment nf Fern>-Concrete and illuatTmted it by 
[antem slides, a diicussinn ensued, and an the irtotkin nf Sir 
E. Owen W'iUiams, teconded by Profewor W^illiam Rurhenstein, 
Principal of the Royal College of ArT, a vute of thanks waa passed 
TO Pile by acclamation and was brLcfiy responded to, 

*l'he Mating closed at 10,15 p.m. 


Members scndiiig remitlances by poEtal ordee fn? lubscrip^ 
tiuns or Institute publEcatiuiu am warned of the neoesaity of 
camplying with OHice Regulaciona with regard ta this 
method of payment. Fdsul orders simuld he made payable 
to the Secretary R.IJJ A.„ and cro^d* 

RJ.BA. JOURNAL. 

DaUt of Pu&tuotioti. —1914.' Sth. aand November j fiih* 
20th December, tgif t loth, a4th January; 7th* aist Feb¬ 
ruary; 7thi Mtr^; 4ih. asth April; gth, ^^rd May; 
i3ih, z7th June; i8tb July; 15th August; igth S^tEmber ; 
17th October, 
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Report of theCouncil for the Official Year i 924-1925 

S INCE the publicadun of the last Annual Report the Couneii have held 20 meetings. 

Thc folloiving Boards and Corainittees appointed bv the Council have met and reported from 
time to time on the matters referred to them : — 


Annital Dinner CommittBe. 

Architects* mid Buiklers* tJofuultatian Boortl. 
Board of Architecmral Education* 

Charter and Bn-la'na Cammhtce. 
Cfxnpohtioiia Committee* 

Conattinns of Contract Committee. 

Finance and House Camminec. 

E lousing Couirnittcc. 

HousinR Fees CommittBe. 

Joint Committee on Beinforced Concrete* 
London Building Acts Canmiiltee, 


JuiiiC Committee On the Ovem Otvding of the Architeo- 
tuTflJ Profession. 

Premisea Committee. 

Registration Comxnjttcc. 

R.l*B*A. Exhibition Joint C'otnniittec. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

Selection and Gen end Purpose^ Committee. 

Sessiocud Pnpeis Committee. 

Sbortnge of SlUUed Building Labour Committee. 
Thame* Bridget Conference. 

To^n Planning ConniuttEe. 


Particulars of the work of these Boards and CommltTecs, so for Jis they arc available for publicatiun^ are 
embodied in this Report . 


Put-Prnsi- ft is viitJi the deepest regret that the Council have to record the loss during the past year 
of no fewer than three distinguished Past-Presidents — Sir With am Emerson (Prcaident 
1899-1902), Mr* Thomas Ed^vaxd Collcutt (President 1906-1908), and Mr* Paul Waterhouse fPresident 
1921-1923)* The two first named died at a great age, having for some time retired from active practice* 
But the death of Mr* Paul Waterhouse, in the prime of life and while still devoting his strength and his 
brilliant abilities to the service of the Royal Institute and of the profession generally, was an irremediable 
disaster. The work which he did for the profession, both as Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education and during hU distinguished tenure of the Presidency, will never be forgotten by the Ro)'a] 
Institute. 


ObltoUT* 1’he losses by death have been as follows :— 

Honojury Fecujw. 


The Most Hem- Morquwe CuMoa of KedLeaton, K.G., etc, 

Honoramv Associates* 

Pomeroy ^ Fredericb] William, A.B*A. Sare«^it s Johji Sinper* R*A, Lord ShriEcld. 

HONOItAAV C0AKSFONDl*Na Mtr.’t niCTiB . 

Ferm : Bair rAinedea), Gumplsbri: Cavalicic Scttjmto Feddc Gcnudo (Italy), 

Goodhue I Bertxarn GnMNimor (Amtftica). 
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Emerioa: Sir Wflltum. 
HflttreU: Wdter Herbert. 
McCowBt; Robert Lockhart. 
Perkin : Henr>'. 


Bakcwclll: William. 

Harrii 


Fellomts. 

Pywell: William. 

Robertson : David. 

Russell t Robert Fabian. 

Salmon: James. 

Sheppard : Arthur William. 

RmnED FcujOWs. 

CoUcutt: lliotnaa Edward. 

E. Ssrinfcn. Seward 

Asrocutei. 


Slater : John. 

Statham : Henry Heathoote. 
Waterhouse : Paul. 

Wilson : Cecil Locke. 


Dennison : John William. 
Edwin 


Barrv : William Ernest. 

Belcher: Arthur Herbert. 
Brewenon ; Frank .\aquith. 
Capper ; Ma>or Stewart Henbest. 
CocLill: John William. 

Cresaall : Walter Thomas. 
Gammell: Kensington. 

Green ; Jordan. 


Harris ; Francia Eldred Lodge. 

Harnsson : John Anstke. 

Hodges : \VtlUam Ashford. 

Motl^ : Robert Brodic. 

Moore ; Frederick HolytMtke (Resigned 
iqatl. 

Most : Harry. 

Northcote : Arthur Edward. 

LlCENTlATBS. 


I^ctera • Thomas James. 
Philp : Arthur Thomas. 
Pinches : Frederick. 
Prothetoe : Ftank. 

Robson : Bernard. 

Rouse : Edward Henry. 
Saunders : Herbert Sunley. 
Smith : Hubert Niemann. 


Barrowclifl : George Harry, 
Bates: Francia Roeu. 

Bextui: Thomas Morgan. 
Blythe ; Samuel Osborne. 
Bryce : George Ronald. 
Dyboll : Harvey. 

Ellcrshaw: T. 


Goodwin ; Sidney Hall. 

Lee: William Winder. 
Lockhart: John Wliitelaw. 
Lockton : Herbert William. 
Mackay: William. 

Moliit: Rowland &i>cknian. 


Munford : W'iliiam David ToweU. 
Newton t Francis Giesler. 

Peiraulc: Joseph. 

Shaw : Walter. 

SUtter : Cynl Hugh. 

Winder : Thomas. 


Hembenhip. The following table sho>vs the membenthip of the Royal Institute compared with the 
preceding five years :— 



Fellowv. 

Associates. 

Licentiates. 

Hod. Fellows. 

Hon. Associates. 

H.CJVI. 

Retd. Fs. 

Total. 

1920 

863 

t.773 

*,7*5 

tl 

44 

4* 

4J 

4.490 

1921 

969 

2.03a 

*.537 

12 

45 

4* 

43 

4,679 

1912 

969 

2.214 

*.487 

12 

45 

38 

45 

4,8*0 

1923 

964 

2,3*0 

*rio8 

10 

54 

45 

47 

4^44 

19*4 

970 

2.33S 

*.364 

11 

54 

38 

55 

4.827 

*925 

1,206 

2014 

2,220 

10 

64 

43 

5a 

S.889 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 251 Fellows, 42 Associates, and 886 
Licentiates have been admitted, as against 47 Fellows and 116 Associates in the previous year. 

Of the 1,206 Fellows whose names appear in the current Kalendar, 470, or 39 per cent., were elected 
from the Associate Class ; 181, or 15 per cent., were elected from the Licentiate Class after examination ; 
331, or 27 per cent., were elected widiout examination under the conditions which existed before the grant 
of the Charter of 1909 ; and 17, or less than 2 per cent., were elected by the Council under Clause 2 of the 
Charter of 1909, while 207, or 17 per cent, were admitted under the Charter of 1925. Of the 2,314 
members of the Associate Class 1,123, or 48 per cent., have been elected since the date of the Armistice. 
Of the 2.200 Licentiates. 1,314, or 60 percent., were admitted under the Charter of 1909, and 886, or 40 
per cent, under the Charter of 1925. 

The AUled 'Fhe membership of the .Mlicd Societies, as given in the' last issue of the Kalendar, now 
Sodetlet. reaches a total of 4,662, including i,(n2 Members of the Royal Institute. The membership 
of the Architectural Association is now 1,662, including 758 Members of the Royal Institute. 

The Council have had the pleasure of admitting to alliance the Bombay Architectural Association. 


Aangian. Since the issue of the last Annual Report, the following Assessors have been appointed on 
the President's nomination :— 


I.eedi Matemitr Hospital ExtensiotM—Mr. R. Bums Dick fF.J. 

Cardiff Branch Library* (Gahalfa^—Mr. S. K. Grvenalade [A]. 

British Pavilion : Intenutional Exhibition of Dccomtive An t Paria—Mr. II. S. Goodhan>Rendel [F.]* 

Dundee Secondary Sduiol—Mr. J. A. Cufnie [L.]. 

Canberra (Australia) War Memorial—Sti Edwin Lutyens. R.A. [F.1. 

Daily Evpatss Design for a Middle Class Dwelling House—Mr. H. A Welch [F.J and Mr. W. A. Harvey [F.J, Joint 
Assessors. 
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Air^ltTfiton. 


Edmoiiton Elementary Sdiuol—Maurice E, Webh [PJ. 

Coventry War Memdria] : Kinff Henr>' VUl SchocI—Mr^ C, E. Boticman [F,], 

^utliend Senior Elcmcnary {LntemiMiaTe) School — Mr. J, Fisher [FJ. 

Geneva t Lea^e of Assembly HaJi—'Sir John J, Butti'Ct^ KlA. 

Norwich ShirehnuM GiiKiainn'—Mr. Godfrey Pinkertun [F.j, 

Wimbledon Town llaU. Mnniciptd QRices and Public Asarmblv Hall —Mr. H. Au«t«ii Hall [FJ, 

CoaJrillc Public Barhfl—Mr. AlboJ W. S. Cro». [F.}. 

During the year the President htia appointed The following Members to act as arbitrators in 
connection with building dispiites — 


Mr. W. II. Atkiii-Bcny [F.]. 
Major Harry Bamn [F.J. 

Mr. Her heft T. Buukland [F.l* 
Mr. IVlajC Clarke [F.Jh 
Mr* Hcatun Cdoyn [F*]. 

Major H* C. Cotletie [F.]. 

Mr* A. W * S. CtuM [F-l. 

Mr. Jqaeph Cmuch [Fr]. 

Mr. Horace CubiTt 
Sir Sanl&ter Fletcher [F.J. 

Mr. J, Ernest Franck fFJ* 

Mr. Mowbray A, Green £/■'.]. 
\fr. F. H. A, HnrdcastJr [-dj. 
Mr. Arthur J, Hope [F.J, 

Mr. GeorRc HubEjsrd [FJ* 

Mr. W Campbell Jones [r'.j. 
Mr. FranCiis Jones [F.]* 

Mr* Dclissa Joseph [F.J 
Mr. Arthur Keen [Fj. 

Mr. A. G. Leij'htun [F.J. 


Mr, (uNlhtrrl H, Loveiprnvi: [F,]. 
Mr. Arlhur McKcWfln [.■/.I. 
Mr. T* R, Milbum fFl. 

Mr. E, C. P. Monson [F.J. 

Mr. .Aiiln E. Munbv tF.J* 

Mr. E. J* Partrjdpw [R], 

Mr. Re^fifll'd A. Rtx [A.J- 
Mr. Rupert Savage [F] 

Mr. H. D Scarlre-WtMjd fF 1. 
Mr. Chtibcc Sfott [F.J* 

Mr, J. Douglas Scon (.4.1. 

Mr. W. S. Skinner [F.]. 

Mr. J. .'Man Plater [F.], 

Mr. Dighv J*, Solomon IF.j. 
Mr* H. F. Tiaylen [F J. 

Mr. Paul Watcfhuusc (F.l 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch [Rj. 

^^r. Charley W'ocjdward [A.]. 
Mr. Wm. Woodwanl (F.]* 


Gnata. 


Since the iasue of the last .Annual Iteport the Coutieil huve made the ftillawing grants 


The Architectural Aasoewtion . . £100 

The Archirecta" Benevoleitt Society . . joo 

J'he British School at Rctme , . . loq 

The British School at Rome {Faculty of 
Archirology} . ■ . . . 3 

Brjtijih Nun-FcrroUfl Mcmls Rncajiih 
A»ocisrian. . * < . . 15 

British Engineerii]a StAridards As^odatbon . 3 


o 0 

□ D 

o a 
3 o 

O O 

0 a 


Federal Count;]] {South AJHca). cm Archj- 
tectunil EduicaticKtt . . * . 

London Survey Committee 
Roval West of England Academy Sdtool oF 
Architecture 

Society for the Protectiun of Ancient 
Buildinip. (\Vhitgj.ftHospit»l Preservation) 
Str Paul'* Cathedral Preurvation Fund 
^Poliyo OniverBity — Books , * 


21 □ O 

t4 Id 0 

so o □ 

411 h 
105 o o 
^ 


The Royal The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for the year 1924 was not awarded. This year 

l^ld the Medal is to be awarded to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R,A.^ in recognidon of the merit 

of his work as an Architect, Jtis Majesty has graciously signified Kis approval nf the award, and the 
Medal will be presented on the 22nd June, 1925. 


Appolniments During the Session the Council have made the fullowing appointments of Members to repre¬ 
sent the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated :— 

INTEHNATICINAI, GAgO&i CrTTES ANUl TdWN Pl-ANKINi: FtoHLSTTON CDNFXSE.XCe. A>l3TEHD.ilM * lUZA—Dr* Rnvmund 

Unwin [F.J 

PiTOFBseloNAU Ct-%5SEJS AiD ConNcu.—Mr. Paul Watcrtiaus? [FJ 

National Associattom t'Uft Prcvuntion or TuwsiciJkOSis, Annual Contehenck — M r. E. Stanley Hall [F.] 

Socifirft Vaudoibe ds tHufitfinuB ft ps AnraJaFirrEs* Fn’xtEiu ANTJtvittwAin* Celebuatioss at I.ailsanne.—L t.-CoJ. H, P. 

Curt Je Lafonbime Id-,] 

Garden Citih wm Town Plakniko .AsiociATiWN', TitAAiis-aiDE Hduiino anu DEVELOPMEjrr CoMTUrrrEE—-Mr. Arihux 
Crow [F,]r Mr* W'* R. Davidj^e [F.], Col. R. C, HeUiird and Mr. H* V. I.anL;hester [F.]* 
nECIMAt- AsfilXaAltOS C^oWTRENCE — Mr. II. D. Scmrles-’Wciod [F.). 

SuTfucuT League—M r. H. I), Searles-Wcwd [F.]. 

Court ov Guviirnobs of Ukivemitv of Sheffield—M r. Etobert Aiktrtvmi [F.]. 

Councuj of School at Romb — ^S ir John W\ [F.J. 

Rritisu W'aterw'ohkb Association, Sta.nuinc Coaiaiixtbe on WAinePt Reculatiqn!; — M r. H. D. Scarlrai-Wcifid IFI and 
Mr. Perdvil M, Fnaer [FX ^ ^ ^ 

Institute of Public Lichtinu Enoineess ano SinpinuKtENDENTB* Fia-vt Annual Mektino and CoNFEHKscif Glasgow— 
Mr. John Keppic (F.J ujiti Mr. Jnucs LcHihheiid [FJ 

UNiTZHsrnr of Ijoau, C'kixmiatiqs of Coauko cp Age—M r. \V. Alban Jone* and Mr. H. S* Choiln- [F.J. 

Ministhv of Health Committee ON Smaij. Home Bi' tLOiNo—M aJut Heutv Bamcfl [Rj. 

CONFtflfNi-6 ON RianiOND RBiDCE^Mr. Peitiviil M. Fmacr [F.] and Mr, L PI, Budmell M.]. 

TiUBLTiAr. OF AfPEAT.. LONltON BuiLDINfF ACT—Su B[ioisl« Hetchcr^iF.]. 
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Appoint 

Ufm-HBITY or Lokdo!*j AfiERtTBCTuaAi. EiujOpITIOM CoWMlTm-—Mr. Arthur Keen [FJ and Mr, Maurice H. Webb [K.j, 
Rcvai. SAWiTAav CwiTiTtnn: CoNftiiras, KpiNFUL-RCHp 1915—Ml. J, luch Marmon [£,], 

St. Paul's Bbii>ge Cunitbuence —Mr. L. H, Bucktiell t-^J. 

National. AssociAnaK of Water Useh*—M r+ PenetTa] %1. Fraier [F.] nod Mr. Edwin J, Sad^trovc [Fj. 

CouflT OF Umivfi»itv or BitutitiL—Mr, Miiwhray A. GrMn [F.]. 

National Riq;:[s-nm of Ej-FCTHirAi. In^taliatios ftJKTHACTORi—Mr, M« Ckrkc [F.J ssnd Mr. Alan E, [F,] 

CoNFEHENCE OF Btutisii ENGDrEEHJNC STANDAREks As£ociATios-“Mr- Percival M, Fra&cr fF.J pnd Mr, C, A- Dnubnev [FJ 
Rotal Ac.ADEAry Conference os Crry Cuujijches—S ir Baniater E^tcher [FJ, 

St. PAtn.'s CAtMFnR,g, Preservation Co’itMrrrra—Capi. C. Sbanley Peticrii [Fj, 


Sessional Tht? following Papers have hueit read ^ttice the issue of the last Annual Report — 

Pjtpen. 

“ Tbe Scheme for a Thames Ernhankmcnt aft^r the Orcat Fife of London/’ by Mr. Sydntj' Perks, F,S A, [F.], 

'" The Propof-ed Reftirni of ihe lAnuion Builditig l,aw," by Mr, Chorlca A, Daubney [F.], 

PlKHTiini; For Gotld AcouJtios,^' hy Mr, Hope BauCnel* D.G-M, 

" Shop FfonlH and their Trciilmml/' by' Mr, Arthur J. Davia [F.J. 

" .AppUcatioiiF in BuildmfK and Eovindstioiw of Modem hlrupneering CurLstruiition/^ by Dr. CJscar Paher, OJ3,E. 

The Corpunllc Spiril irt AlchitsHriUre/* by ^fr. F. R. lEoms [F,], 

*’ The Architcctuioi Trcalmcnl of Ferro-^-'^CTrte/' by .Mr, A. BerCAfotil Pitt, Hun. AlA. Canlnb. [FJ. 

*' .Nsiurnl and AriitidaE Liathting/' hy Mr. Percy J. Wcddrani [L.]. 

HiuflcRtion The proposals of the Council for the amalgamaLtun of the Society of Atehitecls with a view 
BSnirtratitra. of a Registration Ihlh was approved by the general body of the R.l.B.A. 

and by the Society of Architects. Tht new' Charter to enable the ainalgamatiou to be 
carried into effect has received Ilis Majestj-'s sanction, and tht new bye-I^aws have been approved bv 
the Unvy Council. The admission of the Members of the Society’ of ,ArchitecLs la almost completed, 
and the separate existence of the SocieW will shortly be terminated. The profession is to be congratulated 
on the siiceessful attainment of the great object Avhich has been sought for so many years. The thanks 
of the R.LB,.A. are especially due to the President, Council, and Staff of the Societv' of Architects^ who 
have all worked with the most aingle-mlnded devotion in achicA^ing the gratifying results which are now 
put on record. 

The Registration Committee, under the Chairmanship of Major Harry' Romes, has been at work 
for several mondis on the draft Regiatradon Bill, and no time Avill be lost in pur?ming the policy which 
is now' stipported hy a united profession. 


^uv^al The Annual Conference of 1924 was held at Oxford at the inA'itatiun of the Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Architectural Association. The arrangemerits for the Conference w'crc made 
by die Executive Committee appointed hy the Council of the ,Assoc{adon, and the thanks of the Rd .B.A. 
and of all the Allied Societies are due to the members of this Committee for the work which they did. 
Our thanks arc especially due to the Oxford members of the Committee on w'bom, inevitably, a large 
share of the work devolved. I'hc generous hospitality' of the Vice-Chancellor and the authorities of the 
LTniversity generally, and of the governing bodies of many uf the Colleges, and tbc welcome extended 
by the Alayor and Curporatjnn of the City of Oxford, enabled a programme to be arranged which sviLt be 
vividly remembered by all those who ivere so fartunate as to take part in tlie Confcreuce. 

The Annual Conference of 1925 will be held from 8 to 11 July, at Newcastle anil Durham, at the 
Invitation of the Northern ,^rchiteetural Association, A very attractive and interesting programme b In 
process of preparation. 


AildueJ 

IHnner. 

fiititmul 
Hons in!:. 


Archll«(J^ 
War Rciiet 
Fuad 

Oammittee. 


ITie Annual Dinner of the R.LB,,A. will beheld at thcTrocaderoRcaUiuTant, Riccadillv Circus, 
cm Tuesday , [2 May 1921, when a large number of distinguished guesits will be prcaeiil* 

\ new Scale of Fees for Housing Work was appre^ved by a General meeting on 16 F'chruarv 
ig25 - Copies of this Scale have been sent to the Ministry of Health and to Local Authorities, 

The nioney granted by the Priiice of Wales* Fund and administtrecl bv the War Relief 
Fund Committee, of which .Mr. Searles-M'oDd is Chairman, is now pmrticallv exhausted. 
Five meetings have been held during the year, and nine cases have been assisted ivith 
grants. 
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^ necessity for larger and more suitable premises for the growing activities of the R, I. B. A.* 
* L - parucuiar, to provide for the needs of the J#ibrarv, is more urgent than ever. The 

matter is being dealt with by a Special Committee, and it is hoped that at an early date k will be possibic 
to submit a report to the members. ' ^ 

^^^chibald The following award has been made i —^ 

Sdiolarttvip. Arthur E-iwtn Cnmcron (ATchiteciunif Association)— 3^55, 

The following additional grants have also been made : — 

G, A. Burnett (LfMiis Sch'Kil of Art)—/20- 
1. R. Hrilh {Architect ursil AKsodation)—£ao. 

A. C. 'I'odd (Liverpool Univemity)— £30. 

aSSSittthire appointed, under the Chairmanship of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres [ Hfm, F.l, 

Medals. award a medal lor the building with the best street fafade within four miles of Channe 

r 1 ■ L , completed within the year 1923, was awarded to Mr. Francb T. Verity fFJ 

fnr ms building, tile ShepherdBus^h Cinema. The Medal ivas presented to Mr, Verity at the Genera] 
Meeting on 3 November 1924. 

T ■ awarded to Messrs, Greenaway and Newbem' fFT,!, for 

their biulding, the Auctioneers^ and Estate .Agents* Institute. ‘ ^ ^ 

rfcJSJSt. negotiations with the representatives of the National Federation of Building Trades* 

Employers arc atiil proceeding. 


Tlie The Deed of Award of the vsiricjus Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Royal 

Studmtshim. the General Meeting on 19 January' 1925. At the presentation of Prizes im 

2 r tbruary' * 9^5 Address to Students was delivered by the President, and 3 criticism of 
the work aiihniitted was read by Air, Maurice E. Webb, D,S, 0 .! A 1 ,C, [F.L \n Exlubition of 
the Dra^ngs was held from 19 /anuarj' to ^ February' in the Kd.fl.A. Galleries, and was well attended 
A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent round the Allied Societies. 

Snry Jarvi, „ Studentship of £z^o a year for two years tenable at the British School at 

StiulGatshi;]i. Borne was awarded to Air. Marshall Amott Sis^Hin. TJie Studentship of Mr. Edwin 
Williams was specially extended for a third year, 

^Studentship of £so tenable at the Architectural .Asaodation was divided between 
Mr. John William Wood and Mr, Frederick Leslie Preston, 


ThtHeor; The following statement has been rcceiv'ed from the d rustees : _ 

Jarvis Trust. The Capital, mostly invested in Colonial Governmen t Securities, was, on 31 December 
1924, of the nominal value of ^16,393 41. jd. 

The income received during the year 1924 (including income *l ax refunded) amounted to /s^7 Ard 
to which amount must be added the sumof ^^1,069 yr. ad.—proceeds of sale of j£i,oao 5 per cent. National' 
^Va^ Bonds (being a portion of 1^1,500 invested income)—making a total amount of /i,bz6 lar, Gd 

Ihe income amiable for distribution at the end of 1924 was represented bv a aum of /50Q ^rill 
remaining invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds as available income, together with a balance at die Bank of 
i33Q i5f, 6d. 


Ediihinooa. The following Exhibitiuna have been held in the Galleries during the period under reriew 

SrV Sfliah Anchitpcture. 

* Worit of Student* of the British and French Schools at Rome, and ihc Ammcnn Aurdemv Rome 

• KilocaOtiniil Books and Fqii:i]tmeni. ' 

* In Cvnneciion mth tfif Intemationat CttngrtK an Arthitectia-fd EdiiCijtiun, 

OriijinAl drawings by the late Sir Oiiarlcs Bairv iind Jmnes Brooks, 

Designs by Students ejiampted rram the R.I.B.A. Intrnnntkte and Final Examination, 

Water colour drawings by the lit* Kir ErricBt George and Tlioimia E, Collcutt 
R.T.B.A. FriiCB and Studentships. 

Architects'' Working Prewings, 

Pen, Pencil and Pasiel Skctchea by Mr. T. Rufflea- Davisnn. 

Mural Piitnting. 
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The R.I.B.A 

iTraTelliDr 

Hard*. 

ATcMt«ctiLrnJ 
ExbibUJon 
ai Wembley. 

The Allied 
SocietiM. 


Since the isatic the liist Annual Report 73 Travelling Cards liave been issued for the use 
uf ^'lembcrs and Students viMting places of interest abroad ; 32 cards have been issued for 
use in the United Kingdom. 

The Council accepted an invitation From the authorities of the British Empire Exhibitian 
to organise^ in co-tTperadon with the Architecture C 3 uh, an Exhibition of British .Architecturct 
■ft'hich was opened by the Earl fd Crawford and BaJcarrefi [Hon. /'.] on a6 May, 1924, 

The year has been marked by a steady continuance of the development of the -Allied flociedes. 
The following new Society has been admitted to alliance ; 

The Bombay Ajchitectural Association. 

In the provinces of the Manchester Society of Architects, the Liverpool Architectural Society' and 
the Birmirgham Arcliitcctural Associarion branch Societies are being affrliated, and the total number uf 
Societies and branches in the British Empire now allied with the Royal Institute 13 57, 

The Tribunal In consequence of the lamented death of Mr^ John Slater [F*], who had represented the Royal 
^nedtute on the Tribunal of Appeal since the year 1909, Sir Banister F. Fletcher was ap 
ins Act;. pointed to fill the vacant position. 

Waso Slips yhe Coimcal of the Royal Tnatitnte and the Xadonal Fedemtionof Building Trades' Employers 
on Tenders. agreed to continue'the arrangement made in 1924 for a further i2 montlis until 25 

March 1926. The conditions are as Ibllows ;•=— 

(ff) That if any Slips are attached to tenders diey should provide only for actual wage increases or 
decreases to men employed by the contractors or sub-contractors at the agreed standard rates and paid 
by the hour, and not for the inclusion of overhead charges or profit, upon such increases as well. 

(A) That the Slips shall not be affixed to lenders up to £,-2^^oo provided that in the case of tenders 
bclotv ^£2,500 3 provisional sum shall be included equal to per cent* on the tfital lender out of which 
the above increascft to men paid by the hour are to he mvt^ hut such provisional sum in any event shall 
not be exceeded. 

Tbs Royal Xhe Council have watched with interest and appreciation the first ycar*s ivurk of die newly- 

r ^n^ inn constituted Royal Fine Art Coranusaion. They arc confident that„ if properly supported by 

die Governmentj the local authorities, and die public generally^ the Commission lias it in 
its power to render services of the greatest value to the nation. 

The Congress wliieh w'as held in July and August was completely successful and folly justified 
the decision to organise it. The thanks of tlic Roy^d Institute arc due to all those whose 
labours over a period of nearly two years were responsible for the results achieved. A fully 
illustrated volume of Tmnsactions ” is in course of preparation. 

The CoundJ liave welcomed the formation of this body, which has already dune much to 
improve and co-ordinate the instruments of architectural education in the Union of South 
Africa* 

The sy'mpathy of the civilised world led to a movement for the supply of books to restore 
the destroyed Library' of the Tokyo University. With the assistance of the Literature 
Standing Committee a gubslantial gift was sent to Japan by the Royal Institute, 

It was \%ith feelinga of more than ordinary' regret that the Council marked the retirement 
of Sir Aston Webb [Past-President) from the Presidency of the Royal Academy. During 
his five years' tenure of that position be had dune much to intTeaac the usefulness and enhance the prestige 
of the Royal Academy, and m so doing he liad conferred additional distinction upon the architectuml 
profession. The Council have learned with pleasure of his .steady" recovery of Jiealth after his serious 
accident last year* In his stead the Council have had ihe pleasure of greeting Sir Frank Dieksee, <rne of 
their oldest Hon. Associates, as President of the Royal Academy. 

The After more than a year iif unremitting labour the London Building Acts Committee com- 

pleted a Report in April 1924. The proptwsals contained in the Report have been submitted 
to the London County Council, together with an inv'itaLlon for an extended conference 
upon the subject of the amendment and consolidation of the existing Building Law' in London, 


The 

IntenmtionAl 
Conaiess On 
ArohUectnnl 
Education, 

The Federal 
Council of 
Architectural 
Education 
'South Africa 

The Tokjo 

rrniTenity 

Llbnury, 

Sir Aaton 
Webb. 
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A courae af the year several cases have been reported to the Council in which the affix 

AfflT ' ’ ■ ■ indicating membership of the R has been illegally cmployetl by persona not entitled 

to it. In one caac, as the offence had been repeated in violation of a pledge in writing, legal 
procecclinga were taken and tlie necessary injunction was obtained against the offender. 

. A signal honour has been conferred upon English Architecture by the award of tlic Gold 

Tn«K h!^nf Medal of the American Institute of Architects to Sir Edwin Lutyens, R A. [F.]. The last 

Arcfailecti, occasion on which this Medal was awarded to an English architect was in the year i907j 

when it was presented to Sir Aston Webb. Sir Edwin Lutyens received the Medal in person 
at the Annual Convention of the American Institute in New York. On this occasion a cordial invitation 
was extended to British architects generally to attend the Convention. Considerations of time and expense 
made it impossiblr for a large number to accept this generous invitation, but a certain number of members 
were able to make the journey. 

The revised Regulations for the conduct of Architectural Competitions,having been approved 
at a genera! meeting, were published. Copica of them have been sent with a suitable 
covering letter to the public authorities. 

The ArtiUiect*’ March 1925 the Council of the R.l.B A. approved the establishment of an " Architects*" 
and ^d Builders* Consultation Board/’ consisting of four Architects appointed by the Curntdl 

of the R.I.B.A. and four Builders appointed by the Natiotud Federation of Building Trades. 
Employers^ 

This Board is advisory only and has been set up to consider and report upon matterfi affecting (he 
Building Industiy generally, tvith pow'cr to consult the organisations representing the interests of 
Employers, Operatives, Surveyors and Architects, and to examine and discuss matters which tend 10 
create friction betw'cen those organisations. Questions such as impending changes of policy, procedure or 
methods current in the industry, allegatiuns of encroachment by any Organisatiofi or its member? upon 
the functions of another Organisation or its members, technical matters in connection w'ith the Induatrt' 
and Government proposals for leglsladon which may affect the Industry, will also be wtthin the scope 
of the Board. 

The Members of the Board are Major Harry Bames, Messrs. Henry V. Ashley* Arthur Keen and 
Herbert A. Welch, Architect Members ; Messrs. W. H, Nicholb, H. T, Holloway, Henry Matthews and 
Sir Walter Lawrence, Builder Members. Major Barnes has been appointed Chairman for one year. 
The meetings of the Board are attended by the Secretaries nf the two constituent bodies. 


Ardutectiml 

CampetlUans. 


CmutifUtiDn 
Board 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Since the beg innin g of the Session the Board have held seven meetings. 

Mr* W* Curtis Green, A.R.A., w-aa elected Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave and Mr. Maurice E. Webb 
were elected Vice-Chairmen, and Mr, Henry M. Fletcher, Hon. Secretary, 

The Infematwnal Congress on AF£hi:eciurai Education .—The most mportant event of the past year 
was the International Congrm on Architectural Education, which was held at the R,LB.A. from 28 JuK 
to 2 August 1924 inclusive. H,R,H. the Prince of Wales and II.R-H, the Duke of Connaught gradously 
consented to become Patrons of the Congress, the arrangements for which were in the hands of an Executive 
Committee under the Chairmansliip of Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F.], composed of the following ;_ 

Sir Beginjld BLumficld. RA. Professor Bemfoid Pitt, 

Sir John Bunttt, RA, w. s. Pureban. 

ht.-CoL H. P, L. Curt de LaTaiittiEie. Prufessnr C. H. Reillv 

I PrcifcswT A. E. Hichurdfcin, 

G, Tophani FoTTctit, Howard Rcbertton. 

\\ . Curtis G reen, A .K A, H. D, Scarlci-Wciad 

titiuiley H. Homp. Evrdyn Shdw. 

Arthur Keen, Paul WaierhoiM. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher was the Hon. Secretary^ of the Committee. 

M 3 
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The Eictudvc Committee appointed iJie following Sub-Curtimitrees :—Congress Papers Sub-Com¬ 
mittee, Congress Exhibition Sub-Committee, Congreas Finance Sob-Committee, Coneresa Visits anrT 
Dinner Sub-Committee. 

Fspers were read and discu&aiona held on tiie Past, Present and Future of Architectural Education in 
America* France, Italy and England, uhilc the other countries partidpating in the Congress sent r^um^s 
of the Past* Present and Future of Architectural Ediieation in their respective countries* 

Exhibitions of SUidents* work were held at the R.I .BA** in Crnsvenor House (bv kind penojssion of 
His Grace the Duke of Westminattr), and in Devonshire House {by kind permissiori of Messrs. Holland 
and Hannen and CubittsJ* 1 n the R, 1 .B A, Librart' there was an Exhibition of rare ardiitccmiral booLa and 
Arcliitects" sketch books. 

In the East Gallery at the R.TB.A. there wag an Exhibition of Educational Books and Equipment. 

There were 254 members of the Congress and representatives attended from the following countrira ■ 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, France* Italy, Austria, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark* Sweden! 
Norway, Russia, United States of America, Argentine Republic, C'^ccho-Slovakia, Mexico, Japan. 

On the day of arrival of the members of the Congress the President and Council of the'R.I .B.A, held 
a reception. On Tuesday, 2y July, the Chairman and members of the Board of Architectural Education 
held a reception in Grosvenor House. The President and Council of the Architectural Association also 
entertained to lunchean those members who visited the School of .Architecture of the Architectural 
Association* 

The following visits also took place : The Barllett School of Architecture, Univetsiti" of London ‘ 
Greenwich (by steamer) ; the British Empire Exhibition* Wembley ; Cambridge ; St* PauPg Cathedral ' 
the City Churches ; the British Museum t VVestminstcr Abbey. ' 

The Congress Banquet was held at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue* 

An Informal Meeting of 7 'eachers took place at the R.LB.A. for the discussion of matters alfectitio 
Schools of Arehilecturc* ® 

It is hoped that the Congress, the lirsl of its kind ever held, will have done much tu advance the cause 
of architectural education. 

The following Committees nf the Board have been appointed : Com mi I Ice of Teachers 
Examinations Committee, Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee, Probationers' 
Registration Committee, 

Sub-CommrUees to deal with particular questions have been appointed as follows t Technical 
Institutions Sub-Committee, Hanging Sub-Committee for Exhibition of Exempted Students' Work" 
The R.I.BJV.(.Archibald Dawnay) Scholarships Jurj , the Prizes Sub-Committee* The Committees of the 
Board have met from rime to time and have reported on the matters referred to them, 

F^xempiion fram the Final FxamijiQtion - The following Schools recognised, under the usual 
conditions, for exemption from the Final Examination 

UnivTTBity of Li^-crpool; Sdino] of ArckElcctiLrc. 

U mv<rihy of L»fidi:'Ci: Scliual of Architecturp. 

VictUfiA Unii'ctsily* Msnehoater i School of Arctiitesrture. 

llic .AnrhilxcturaJ A*soctatian School of Arch itetlure. 

GL&fl^v School rtf Archi[H[ui-«. 

Itrtbert Gordon'i CoUogcA, Aberdeen \ School of Andiitccture. 

McGill University, Montreei: Sehoot of ArchitcvUire* 

Exemptiun from the lutenneditiie ExiJmlnathit—'Vht^ follow ing sdiuola are recognised, under the usual 
conditions, for exemption from the Intermediale Examination :— 

Uttivervily of Lberpool : Schcpol of AnJntPctuTC. 

UaiverAriy of London : SchoDl of Architeetujre* 

ViciDriA Univprajty* MAodr^ter : SctuKil of Arehitecture. 

The Architecturnl AAS^iAtknl (J.<oodon) Sehflol of Afthilcclnre. 

Oleugow School of Architecture- 

Untverdty of Sheifidid i DppHrtmPtlt of Architecture* 

Edinbingh Colieae of Art und Heriol-Watt Callegp : Deportmen t of ArvhitBctuTe, 

Cainhridge Umvtirnt}' : School of Aichii;?4;iure. 

Robert Gordon''i CdUcem, Aberdeen : School of Architectate. 
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l.«eed» ^^b[ra1 of Art : DcpartmcnE of Architecture. 

'Ilie Tcdmical CdSTcec, Cardiff: Department of Architecture, 
fiombay School of Art : Department uf Architecture. 

McGill L'niverait}', Montreil : Schtnl of Archhecture, 

UttiwETliiy of TditmtO ; Drpartmont of Architerfuic. 

Armatroog ColJcgc, Ncwcflat|c-upan-T}'iie : Dcportmeiii; of ArchJlcCtiiFC, 

Bimiinsham School of Aichhecttire. 

Exemption from the Intermediate Examination has also been granted, cm certain condilium, to the 
School of Architecture, the Royal West of England Academy^ Bristol, 

R.t.B.A . S^holtirshipf at the Uni^'ir.tities o/ Oxford and Cambridge . — The Council, on the recuinmendA- 
tion of the Doard, have offered to the University of Cam bridge Jr om the income of the Andemn and Webb 
and Donation Funds, an Animal Scholarship for the advancement of the studv of the Art of Architecture 
within the University in the School recognised by the University Authorities and the R T.B.A. as qualihing 
for their degrees and e.vanunations respectively^ 

In the event of a School of Arcliitecture being started in Ojtford on the lines of that at Cambridge, it 
is the intention that the Scholarship shall he awarded at O.vford and Cambridge in alternate years. 

On the invitation of the Council, the Cambridge University Board of Architectural Studies are 
considering suitable rc:gub.tions for the administration of the Scholarship. 

Thr Spfnal Examimtton for ratididaliire at Atsodale The Council have decided 

that candidates shall be allowed to take the Special Examination in two parts aa in the case of the Final 
Examination, 

List of Books Ti^ommended to Siiitii nts ,—The Board liave approved the issue uf a List of Books recom¬ 
mended tu Students. 

The list is also printed in the K.\len’dar and the Membership Pamphiet, and copies in pamphlet 
form have been sent to all Probationers and Students of the R.I.BA, A copy is also sent witli each 
notification of registration as Probationer. 

The InUrmediatt Examhiatian : Testimonif^s of Study .—'The Board have approved the issue of revised 
regulations for the Testimonies of Study required in support of applications for admisasion to the Inter¬ 
mediate Exaiolnation. 

Studtfjts of Rtco^nisfd Schools extmptedfrom the Final Exambiaimit : 0 ^c£ Experkace .—The Conneii, 
on the rtccimmendaiion of the Board, have decided that in the case of 4th and 5th vear students, six 
months spent on building works and/or in a builder^s office (approved by the School) and in otherwise 
gaining knowledge of the practical aide of building, shall be recognised as equivalent to six out of the 
twelve months required to be spent in an architect's office. 

The Inter me diaut and Ftaal and Special Exiimittiitions : Syl!sbus.— 0 \\ the recommendation of the 
Board, the Council have approved a re^dsed syllabus far the I ntermedhite, Final and Special Examinations. 

The revised s) Llabus will come into operation for the Summer Examinations, 192$. 

British Empire Exhibition Scholarship Fund .—The Board have been in communication wdtli the 
Trustees for the Scholarship Fund with a view to obtaining Scholarships on behalf of Architectural 
Students from the TJominioos, 

Informal Conference of Teachert.—Tht Board have decided to hold annually at the RJ.B.A. an 
I nforma I Conference of Teachers * 

The Conference will meet an ah September 1925* 

Exhibition of Designs of Studirits exempted from the RJ.B.A. Intermediate and Final Examinations.^ 
The E.xhibitioo was held in the R.LB.A. Galleries in October t924. 

The designs were inspected by the Board and the Exhibition was subsequently opened to the public. 

In the case of students of RecognUed Schools exempted from the Final Examination, the Council, on 
the recommendation of the Board, have decided that two designs {one of which must be carried to the 
stage of working dm wings), instead of four designs, shaB be submitted on behalf of each student exempted. 

RJ.B.A. Silver Medal [or Recognised Schoah—On the recommendation of the Board, the Council 
awarded to Miss E. Rogers of the School of Architecture, Manchester University, the Silver Medal for the 
best set of drawings submitted at the Exhibition of Designs of Students exempted from the Final 
Examination^ 
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Advitory' of the Board .—Tlit Council haveuppaltiUtl the follo^ving Advisor' Alembers of the 

Board : — 


Prufestor PAtrick Abcrcnmibic, M,A., representin 
W, H. Dijdliikc, M-A,t "imJ Herbert T. BucklAnd^ 

G. WaeKin^on Brotnie, representing E^nburgh CoUege of Art, 

C. (Je Gruchy, mpresentinE tbc Royv] AcadEmy ArdiiCectura] Sehooi. 

Profcs»r Ramsay TrqqiiHir^ representing McGill Gniveraiiyp Montrenl. 

Professor Peres' Nobbt, MA.p RlC FEprcaenciiig McGill Universitj', Mfintreal, 
Profesutr Leslie NVilkinacmf representing Sydney University, 

Rev. Arthur Chilton. D.D, \ - ■ n j »jr ■ ^ p 

C G» Greene MA J ^ Head MasEci's Conreretiice 

E. PiiindeT Etchells, A.MAnatC£.t representing the [nstitutc of Structural Engineers. 
S. Hurst Seager, representing Xew Zealand, 

Rodney H- AJaop, ropresentlng Victoria, Australia. 

C. p. Csrust^Wilsoo^ M.C. 

M^or H. C. Corlctte^ O.B.E., F.S A-, repmenting New Wa!c!^. 

Piofcsaor A. 'VVcIlcsky McConnell, B.A.bCr, representing University of Toranio. 

M. Briggs, H.M.L, BtHutI of Educjitkni. 


LiverpooJ LTaivcTitity Uepartment of Civic Design, Bchool of Architecture. 

igbsirij 


Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study . — During tht year ending 28 Februaiy^ ^93 Designs 
have been received and 1^4 have been approved. Whenever possible, successful designs have been 
exhibited in the Galleries for the informidGn of students. 

A selection of successful designs has been sent on a tour to die Allied Societies for exhibition to agsi<^t 
students in the provinces. 

in Offices , — On the recommendatton of the Board, the Council have requested Alemhers and 
Licentiates not to accept pupils until they have been registered as Probationers R J.BJV. 

RJ.B.A* Visiting Board . — The Visiting Board for 1924 was constituted as follows ; Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Air. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., Mr. Maurice E, Webb, Professor C* H. Reilly, 

Mr. M. S. Briggs [F.] (H.M,!.), has scconipanied the Visiting Board upon their visits to those Schools 
of Architecture which have official rcUtions with H.M. Board of J^ducation. 

During the past year Reports on the following Schools have been approved by the Council and for¬ 
warded to the respective Governing Bodies \— 


l^chual of Architcccure, Kcrynl Wtatof Engljnd Academy, Driato]. 

Schml of Architecture, Univer^ty pf CsmhHdgc. 

Department of .Architecture, The Technical College, CttdM. 

School of Archi lecTuire, Univeniiy of Liverpool. 

School of Aechitcctuic, Victnriii University, Menchesier. 

School of Architecture, The Architectural Assodadoit. 

School uf AtHiiteciUre, Edinbuj^h CDllcgc of Art. 

T'he governing authorities have expressed themselves grateful for the suggestions made by the Visiting 
Board and improTements have already been effected in the Schools visited. 

For the year 1925 the following have been appointed to constitute the Visiting Board : Mr, \V, 
Curtis Green, A.RA. \ Mr. Maurice E, Webb ; Mr, Henty M. Fletcher i Professor C. H. Reilly. 

Mr. M. S. Briggs will again accompany the Visiting Board upun certain of their visits, 

ExamiauiUins for Bmlding Suroeyort: The Building Surveyors' tmd Inspectors* Association .—'The 
Board have had under consideration a suggestion from the Building Surveyors' and Inspectors' Associa* 
tion that the .Assuidation should adopt, as their examination, the RJ.B.A. Examination for Building 
Surveyors to Local Authorities. 

On die recommendation uf the Board,, the Council have approved amendments to the S3-Uabus for 
the Examination for District Surveyors in London and for Building SurAxyors under Local Authorities. 

'I’be Council have also informed the Building Surveyors' and Inspectors' Association tliat they would 
be prepared to incite the Association to nominate a represenlativc to attend the meetings of the R.I,B A. 
Statutory Examiners in an adviso^^ capacity on those occasions upon which candidates from the Budding 
Surveyors' and Inspectors' Association present themselves for the Examinatioji. 

Conference hetuieen the Board and Teachers of The Board have been in communication 

with II..M, Board of Education on tlie subject of a Conference between the Board and representative 
Teachers of Building who arc taking a summer course in London arranged by H.M. Board of Education. 

It has been decided to hold the Conference on 28 July 19^5. 
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Sf^ois 0/ itfid SeAaaB of Arfhitentxfrc not recognised by the R.l.B.A. for thi purpose of 

exemption frotn its Kx^minattons. —The Rosrd JiAve ^ppuinted n specif Sub-ComtEittee lo intjuire Into 
the faciUde^ fors^ind the improvement of educ^ition in Ardiitecture and Building Construction mSohoob 
not recognised by the R.LB j\, 

Examinatwn for tke R.I.B.A. Diploma in To'oin Plannings— a result of the experience gained In the 
Examination which was held for the first time in October 1924^ the Council have approved certain amend- 
ments to the regulations for the Exammadon. 

On the recommendation of the Boards the Council have decided to arrange for a modi lied Examinadon 
for the Diploma in the case of approved candidates from the Dominions until it is possible to hold the 
Examination in the usual way overseas. 

Registration of Prohaiioners ; Senior Cerlificote Examination of tke Ministry of Education, Northern 
Ireland, — The Council have decided to accept the Senior Certificate ExBJtiination of the Ministry of 
Education, Xorthern Ireland, in support of applications fur registration as Probationer R J.B.A,, provided 
the Certificate covers the required subjects^ 

INixes and Studentships,-^Th^ve was a good entry for the competitions for the Prizes and SrudentshJps. 

Juries of five members each were appointed by the Hoard to judge the drawings submitted. 

*rhc report of the Board was adopted by the Council and the Award was published in the Jouhxal 
for 24 January 1925* 

Tke Conference on Prices, — fn order to consider tlic co-ordination of tJu: Prizes of the British School 
at Rome, the R.I.BA.and the Society of .-Vrehitects, with special reference to the e^stabiishment of a scheme 
of progression from the smaller to the larger Prizes, die Board convened a Conference, under theChairman- 
ship of Mr. Maurice E. Webb, composed of representatives of the full owing bodies : The R.J.BJV., The 
British School at Rome, The Royal Academy of Arts, The Society nf Architects, The Univcrsiiy of London, 
Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen ; Glasgow School of Architecture j The Cnjveraity of Liverpool ; 
The Victoria University, Manchester ; The Royal West of England Academy, Bristol; The University of 
Cambridge x Edinburgh ColJege of Art ; The Technical College, Cardiff ; ITie London County Council ■ 
The Carpenters' Company ; The Allied Societies'Conference ; The Town Planning institute ; The Royai 
Society' of Arts. 

A Committee of the Conference was appointed tu draw up a scheme which has been adopted by the 
Conference and by the Board and approved by the Council in so far as the recommendation a affect the 
Prizes in the control of the R.LB.A, 

The scheme divides the Prizes into three sections : — 

t . Students' Prises for Design- —The Tite Prize, the Soane Medallion and the \^etary Scholarship 
(alternate years), tlie Rome Scholarship m Architecture, the R.LB.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship, 

2. Sketeking and Measured Dramngs Frizes. — The R.LB.A. Silver Medal for Measured Drawines 
the Pugin Studentship. 

j. Post-graduate Prizes.—The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest, the R.LB.A. (Alfred Bossom) 
Travelling Studentship, the Owen Jones Studentship, the R.l.B.A. Silver Medal for Essays, the Grissell 
Gold Medal, the Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

'Phe Prizes for Design have been arranged in the form of a ladder, and the same system of compe¬ 
titions has been adopted as is used for the Rome Scholarship in Architecture — Preliminarv and Final 
en loge " competitions. The competitlDns will be open to candidates with specified qualifications, and, 
in the case of the Soane Medallion and the V'ictory Scholarship, exemption from the Prelimmarv"" tn 
Inge '' crtimpetition will be granted under certain conditions. 

The scheme was approved by the Society of Architects, who made allocations of their funds to make 
it poasible to carry out certain of the recommendations. Arrangements are being made for carrving the 
scheme into effect. ' 

Mamitnance Scholarships.—Thz Conference on Prizes also have under consideration a scheme of 
-Maintenance Scholarsliips : (a) to enable students to take a good School Course who would otherwise be 
unable to do so ; (A) to enable students who have done three years in a School of Architecture to continue 
for the 4th and 5th years of the course. 
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The detailii of the scheme are under consideration by the Conference. 

The Council of the RJ.B.A. have decided to found one Maintenance Scholarship of £100 per annum. 

The Society of Architects have set aside a sum towards the fund for the SeholarsJiips, and the Rev. 
Or. and Mrs. Hugh Currie have promised to give to the R.LB.A. on their decease the sum of ^i^ooo for 
the purpose of foimdiDg a Maintenance Scholarship in memory of their son- The Proprietors of the 
Buitdtr have promised jC^SO to be spread over three years. 

The question of founding Maintenance Scholarships is also under consideratiun hy the Artists’ 
Genera] Benevolent Institution. 

The Allied Socicbes Conference have decided to support the scheme for the Schtilar^hips, and have 
the question of forming an Allied Societies Maintenance Scholarship Fund under consideration. 

The R.IJI.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship 1^250 at the British ^school at Rome 1924 was awarded to 
Mr. AL A. SiE&un. 

The RJ.B.A. (Henrt’Jarvifl) Studentship/[50 (for Corcstruction) at the Architectural .Association 
was awarded to Mr. j. W. Wood and hir. F. L, Preston. 

'Fhc R.LB A. Scholarship at Cambridge w^as awarded to Mr. Edward Lc Bas and Miss Norah Alton. 

Ttox! filing Sfhoiarships in Ardiiterluref Sydney, Nfie South It has been arranged that the 

Chairman of the Board shall co-operate with Major H. C. Corlette, representing the Federal Council of 
the Australian Institutes of Architects, in the adminiatraiioii of tlie Scholarships w'hile the students are in 
England. 

The R.I.B.A.{ArchiltiiJdDawmiy) Schtfiarsltipi, — On the recommendation of the Board, the Council 
have approved a revised scheme for the Scliolaralups. which are intended to aissist students in the advanced 
study of construction, and arc tenable at any recognised schmil selected by the successful candidates. 

Registration as Prohattoner. — During the year ending 2S February 293 Prnbatiunera have been 

registered. 

University of Cape Toten School0/ M-irchitecture.^The^ Board have been informed that the Cape School 
of Architecture has been taken over by the Unlvetsity of Cape Town. 

The Board are in touch with the Council of the Cape Institute of Architects and with the Cniversity 
Authorities in connection with the svHabus of the School and the question of exemption from the Examina¬ 
tions of the RJ.B.A. 


77 ie Inlermediote, p'inoi and Special Examinations.—The Intermediate Examination has been held 
twice in England and once in Cape Town. 

The Final and Special Examinations have been held twice in England and once in Sydney and 
Canada. 


IMTEILMEDJATE EXAXILVATIO^ — England 

„ ,, Cape Town 

Toial , 

FitiAI. a>:d Special ExA?at?dAt'|DN—En^^tand 
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Sydnej' 
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hundred and tvvn stuJcnla have, ihencfare, been added to the Register during the year ending 
^ d5 have received e.'iemption from nr passed the Fina] (or Special) ET^aminaden 

quahlying for the Assoeiateship. 

At the Exftminathin for the R.I.H.A. Diplnma in Tmvn Plannings two candidates were esammed^ 
but neither were successful in gaining the Diploma ^ 

At the Statutory Examinatiijn qualifying for candidature as Diatrict Surv'eyor in l,ondon, one 
canihdate w'as examined and failed to pass. 

T he Council tender their grateful acknowdedgmenta to the Examiners for their services. 

of ■i^lfTtibfTS^— Since the beginning of the Session the attendance of hfembers at meetings 
of the uoardf exclusive of Comnuttee and Sub-Committet meetings, lias been as follows i — 


PrcSniJcnt, Rd.B.A. , 
3 'he Hon. Socretsrj,', R.[.D.A. 
Rubcit Atktnsfjn , , 

H. Ouilton Bmdjhaw , 
Prerfeisur L. B, Blldd^n . 
Wahrr Caiie , . , 

Professor A, C. DickJe . 
flcnr^- M, Flelchci 
Hr S. Goudhart-Rendet . 

Wr C'irrtis tifwi 
'Geon:r . 


\ur of AttendJfUiCes at the 
7 Meeting* of the Board 

3 

4 
7 

I 

5 
1 

6 
4 

ti 

i 


E. Stanley Hull 
Hi I-ainchcfiler * , 

BasH Oliver , , , 

W. S. Purebon 
Profe«^r C. H. Reilly 
Professor A- E. Richardf^un 
Hr D. Searlcfi-Wood 
•I.r Sylvester SuUbmi 
Paul WatarhouMe , 
Maurice E, Webb , 


N^o. of AttKfidarice^ at the 
7 Meetings of the Board. 

5 

F 

7 

6 

7 

6 

« 

3 

5 


Mr. Hovnard Robertsoi] was uppoinTod to fill the ^-icancy esuaed by the lamented lienth of Mr. Paul WaterhoUJsr 

• ApiwinUrd 3 No^icinbcr Tgf4. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 

Niue meetings have been held since the issue uf the last Annual Rcpuit. 

The attendance of members at the seven meetings held during this Session has been a» folLows ; — 

Prnlesaor S. D. Ad^het^d .. ,. 1 
Sir John J. Burneri, RA. . ^ .. 3 
Walter Cave ,, . , 


E. Guy r>awhrr 

H. Auaten Hall .. .. 

H* V. LanrhefitBr * ^ 

F. Winiun Mewmau *. 

HbIet*' Rieqrdo 

Sir Gile* Gilbert Seatt, H ..A. . 
Professor F. M, SjmpiiOii 
L. H. Bueknell 


Cyril Ar Futey » 

P, W. Lavr'll » 

T. S.Tait 

W. Hording Thi>mpBtjn 
Mfchnel Wawiboufle 
H. P. Burke Ehra'nieg . 
Koflun Comjri 
Waller Tappw ,t 
F T. Verily .. 
Maurice E. Webb 


The following Officers were elected to serve during the -Session under review ; Chairman. IVlr. 
Walter Cave; Yice-Chairtnan, j\fr. Maurice Webb; Hon. Secretaries, .Mr, Winton Newman and 
Mr, L. H. BuckncIL 

Vtsiis tn —The programme arranged for visits to fiuildings during the Session included 

the following : The AValJace Collectiun, The vSir John Soane Museum, The Tower of London, Britannic 
flouse, Adelaide House, W'catminster .Abbey (including the Jerusalem Chamber, the Triforium and 
St. StephenCrypt), Ham House. 

ft was abo recommended to the Council that if possible a char-a-banc lour of one of the new Arterial 
Road S\'slems should be arranged during the Summer of 1925. 

Archtteffure and Cfofnmattship,—The ComrnJnee has given lengthy consideration to the reference 
from the Council regarding the encouragement of skilled craftsmanship in its relation to ArcWtectiiral 
W'ork/‘ and resulting from its recommendation the following series of lectures has been arratjEed to be 
given at the R.l.B.A.^ 

Subject. Lecturw. 

Hcrmldry and Arcbireciurv “. _ WfUtw H 

" Colunrcd Cuvinif in Woud eud Stune ..* ' 

MunaPamnna? .. .. John IX Buticii. 
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'rhe Ctxnmiltee have also reconiTnendecI that 1/ possible one of the Sessional Papers for 192(5-26 
should be " the co-operation of the Architect and Craftsman*'* 

The CotnmitEcc are mdcbted to Mr» F. R. Hioma for a studied meruorandnm on the matter. 
PhofograpMr Records of Old BuHdingi. —In view of the fact tliat London buildings of past periods 
and possessing architectural merit are being rapidly demalisbed^ the Committee have given cunsideration 
to the desirability of forming and housing at the RJ.B.A, a representative collection of photographs and 
othitr records, of such buildings. 

A Joint Sub-Committee of tiue .Art and Literature Standing Committees was appointed to consider 
the matter, and it was unanimously agreed that such a collection housed in the R.t.B.A. would be highly 
desirable, but the lack of Library aocommodauon and staffs and llic coat involved, prevents the proposd 
being proceeded with at the present time. 

For the lime being endeavours are being made to secure such catalogues of the records of other 
interested Societies as are available, and a notice has been inserted in the Journal asking the assistance 
of Members of the R.LB.A. in supplying photographs or information of little-tinown buildings of merit 
of which no records have been obtained. 

It is hoped that in the near future it may be possible lo obtain and house in the Librarv of the 
a representative record of London works of past periods, 

Aihdsary Art CurnTnittees. — Regarding the Committee's recommendation dealing with die formation 
of Advisory Art Committees in the provinces which was approved by the Council last Session and which 
wa# circulated among the several Allied Societies, the Committee do not anticipate that any speedy 
results will be obtained, but from reports and tnquiHea received it is evident that some interest baa been 
aroused, and the Committee propose to render any assistance in their powder to foster the movement* 
Watfrloo Bridgi. —*riie tvhole question of the widening or rebuilding of this bridge has been con¬ 
stantly under consideration during the past two Sessions, and the Committee have reported to the Council 
tliereon on more than one uccasiun. 

The Council are now conaidering the matter in conjunction with other interested Societies- 
Rdchmojid Bridge. —In the early part of the Session tire Committee had under consideration the 
proposals of the Richmond Bridge Improvements Committee to widen diis bridge, and Mr. L, IT, 
Bucknell and Mr. P. A'L Fraser were appointed by the Council to represent the R.LB.A. at a conference 
called by the London Society with other interested Societies to consider the matter. 

Resulting from the conference, the suggested widening of the bridge has been postponed pending 
the completion of the bridge for the Chertsey^ Arterial Road Scheme, when the matter will be reconsidered. 

In view of this future reconsideration, the Committee reported Its conclusions lo the Cnuiicih such 
conclusions being entirely unfavourable to the Richmond Bridge rmprovements Committee's proposals. 

Albert Bridge. —l*he design of the new reinforced concrete bridge to replace the Albert Bridge near 
Windsor has been considered by the Committee, and two members visited the Ministry of Transport in 
ihiacannection. The design was approved by His Majesty the King in 1915 and therefore no radical cliange 
could be made, but certain mi nor improvements were suggested and adopted by the Authorities concerned, 
The whole question of old and new bridges has been constantly before the Committee during the past 
two Sessions, and, in view' of the many widening and rebuilding proposals now rendered necessaiy to 
deal with increased traffic ail over tlic country, and particularly in the neighbourhood of London, the 
Committee take a aciioua view cif the danger of losing many hridgeg of architectural and constructional 
merits and the building nf new bridges of a reverse character. 

The Council, on the rccummendatinn of the Comnuttce^ have urged the Ministry of T'rangport and 
others concerned to seek the advice of the Royal J-’ine Art Commission before embarking upon any new 
bridge schemes. 

It is very- sahsfaetorj' to note that Colonel Wilfred A-shley has recently impressed on the County* and 
other authorities the ncccasity for securing proper architectural as w'ell as engineering advice in this 
connection. 

The City Churches. —The Cummitiee have given serious consideration to the Measure of tile Church 
«f England Assembly concerning the City Churches now before Parliament, and the Council have approved 
the Committee's proposal that a short exhibition of photoprints and other records should be arranged 
at the R.LBA. illustrating the Churches. 
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REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the l&3Ue of the Jast Report the Literature Standing Committee has held ten meetings. The 
attendance of members at the seven meetings held during this Session has been as follows S'— 

Xq, of Att£iliJiuices+ 

IxHus Aznbler 
W. H. AusfrU 
H. CholEon BraJ^how 
M* St Drii^ri 
B« Bufiden 

Mujot H. C, Corlcttc 

C. Cc^wlea-V(^y 9 e 5 ^ 

A Trystao Fdmirda 

FletchH±r 

D. TbradoTic Fyfe 

The following oiheera were elected to serve during the Session ; Chairman, Major H. C. Corlette 
Vice-Chairman, Mr, C* E, Saycr ; Hon. Secretades, Air. A, H. Mobcrly and Mr. S» C, Ramsey. 

Library ^crotnj«oda/ion.“The danger of fire and the overcrowding in the Library are Etill matters 
of very senous concern to the Conimittec. To lessen the immediate difficulties until some draatic altera¬ 
tions can he made, several stackg of new shelving have been purchased, and a large number of old 
engincermg and other periodicals, which are hardly ever consulted, have been removed from the Library. 

Frames for Drawings .—Twenty frames, with removable backs, have been bought. It is intended to 
use these for exhibitions of draAvings from the Institute Collection from time to time in the Institute 
galleries. 

Draftings of the Houses of Parliament original draivings of the Houses of Parliament—four 
of them signed by Sir Charles Barry—have been bought for the Institute collection. 

Burlington^DevomhireDrawings.—\t was decided during the last Session that these invaluable drawmss 
by Inigo Jones, Webb, etc., should be provided with protective coveriogs of stout paper to preserve them 
from possible damage. After very exhaustive enquiries as to the most suitable paper to minimise any 
risk of discolouring the drawings^ a suitable paper has been chosen, and the work earned out. 

Copies of Drattimgspresented to the Ameriean InsSitute of Arehitecfs.^Tho American Institute appealed 
for the loan of R.I.B.A. drawings by Inigo Jones, Wren, and other famous English architects for the 
Int^ational Exhibitions to be held at Washington and New York. The Committee felt that it would 
be impossible to part with the original drawings, and very fine photographic reproductions of a number 
of the drawings have been made by Mr. Emery Walker for this purpose, and copies have been presented 
to the American Institute. ^ 

Etchings by Joseph Pennell and Sydney R. Jones—Mr, Pennell and Mr. Jones have each presented 
seven of them etchings to the Institute collection. Some of these have been reproduced in the Institute 
Journal. 

Photographs of Buildings about to be Demolished .—A Joint Sub-Committee of the Art and Literature 
Committees has considered the possibility of making a photographic record of London buildings of archi¬ 
tectural ment which arc likely to be demolished, They reported that it was unfortunately impracticable 
for the Institute to undertake this work at present, but individual membera have been invited thtouffh 
the Journal to pr^ent photographs of such buJIdingB to the Institute, 

Tokyo Imperial University Ubrary ,—On the recommendation of the Committee, the Council voted 
a sum of ^30 for the purch^e of books as a gift from the Institute to the Tokyo Imperial Univereit>- 
Library to help to repair the loss which has been sustained in the great earthquake. 

Sessional Papers.—The Committee has made a number of recommendatione for sessional papers to 
be read before the Institute in the next Session. ^ 

Z,«m Liit^y Ca(fl%ue.-The Loan Libra^ Catalogue baa been brought up to date aod reprinted. 
The cost of printing the Catalogue was defrayed from the Grissell Legacy. 

The Librarian reported to the Committee as follows 

I ending 31 March of the prwent year a 10 ind ao tMmphleii have b«n added thr 

Library. oicLutiVc of perrodjaU. teptnia and tnillMCttcjIla of Sodetia nod p»™ of work* iajJediif aerb] foti ^ ^ 

“4 
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Tbc numhei: of worka pmccltid V-'SA 25 voliiulH abd l() p^phli^ta. 

Works purcluieicd nuinacred 173 vDlmnca iiieI 13 pamphlcls, of which 3,1 ^oluinca were added to the Loan Library, 

ITie attendance of rCildefa in the Reference Libwy nurnberad 3 ,og 3 , 

The number of bookn iuticJ on loan was 4,J&09, ^ * i_ - 

The mimberof ticket^ isaued for ndmifisian to the Libituy' other titan to ntembera of the tnuiiruteor to Studcnit or Rrobationers 
was 155. The number of book* Bent dmniifh the poal was 3514. 

The prinoiiMil donathniH (in ■ddJiion. to those mentioned tn the Literature Committee "a report) were : 

'rhirtv-fotiT original d-nrwings of DciDchcatcr Ifnuac by Lewis VuUiomyT proven ted by Mr,. Arthur Stratinn 

Fift>’-onc larHC photOCTUphs of Tropdiijcm CathcdxaL presented by ProfcESor Otflf NordhnEcn, Hon. Corr. Mem. ; these 
photographji were eibibited Lo the Imtilute Gaittriea daring the Sesaiafi. _ The firai edition of Tredfiuld'a EUm^ittury PritKtpiii 
of Cflrpeflfo' wiLh Sir Chnrlca Bairy'a HigiultUrej, presented by Mr* K. A. Wolfe-Bartyi. M.InU.C.Ei. 

A tvilumr on Kedleftlon Church, presented by the late ^loEqucss Curaon of Keuleeton, flon. Fellow. 

Four volumeg on Oifo^, prewnfed by Mr. J^ph lYcIJa, Viee-ChanccUarj Oxford Uflivefaity* 

Boyle’s liuittitt Crujcfe, presented by Mr. A. U. Collard [F.]. 

Sp^mens of Gothic lArchitceturei 4 mlumes by John Carter, I&J 4 , prcaented by Mf. R. M- HomUtcm thirjiufh 

hfr, A.O.CoJjaid.tFJ „ ^ 

Prcscnlaiioftiof bnoka wercaliu rUceivTcd fri^tl Mr. P. H. Adsms (FJ, Mr,Carl Brummet, Htm. Cott- Mem., ProfeMUTB MorcRl 
and Arman], AIIes B. Charica [. 4 ,]^ 

Amonji^ the Volumes purcluiBed may bomentnined 1 Aldridjjc, TheNnticutai HoUnriS tiftuiual ; Barnes, The rft 

B^sulc, Anth^uitifs e/ ^chatn itAfl du DepanniteHt jfy RhtfW : Ikkasert, OrnaiKefd, two thousand deccrratiTC irntit in colour ; 
Bottomley, Spanith JiVfoib Brice. The Lan tehilins to the .-IrtAifecrBriggs, MtAiiitainudun Arckiiecturf in Egypt tW Poleitine / 
Cceiwell," TAe Lunr ffl imd BuiYdi.^ Contracts ; Crisp, Mekiofoi Gaed^ra Trith itjjfie Accotittt id £ti^lhelhaa und 

Staart GitrJttai, 2 Anluracs ; Lhutll, II Giardfna It^Aiano ; De ^ardo.. Faim IloaSet^ imatl Chateaux and Coimfry' Chorehei in Friittte ; 
Ebcilcin and RegaTl> of the Affhiieeiure (if Ttiimuy : I^wardt, Gnod afid Had MitTiHCfa in Architeciare ; Embury. The 

Dutch Ctdotaal House ; Filov, Early Bu^arian Art ; Hambidge. TAet Ponhe*(on ; James and Ycrbuiy, Smod fipasts for the 
Community t JAiuier, Let Tew^ej Ramealdes et Suites and Lsi Temples Flallmuiqun et RrjmaiTti ; Jourdoin, Engdih Decoration 
and Fumitiite of the Earfy E^mnrtce, 1500—1650; Keen. The Lflni rAatiag ta Ptiblir Service l.’ndertuMiqp ’ Lanchester, Tite An 
of Tomn Plaimirtg : I-wbEcs, Sprohhetir^en in Ncdcrlattd ; Mattning, Reitforced Coacrele Design ; Reilly, .^reAffertunzf 

ProirienU of Ta-dixy ; Jilcfiartlvin Ejnd Gill, Resioned Artkitecture of ihe FF«f of Enghimi RuEprs. Engtish hurnitUTr ; Robertson. 
ArdzHeetural Ctrmpasition ; RcrynJ CciorvmisaEon on Historiml ATonumentE, IFerJjwinireT ; Slothoumer, BcunrAunii der PiederfufAichc 
Renaiisance in butiemarhea StiebI, Barla tiinhuulrH in und DaKemark ; ToMfnrcie, Hundht^k cf llouiiti/; ‘ Tnunsendj 

AfeaiUfed Oripihngs of French Familurc from the Coitec-tiun in South Kensington Museum ; Wiilpolc iiodifity, Dtstgnt by Jrdgo 
JttHei Jut A/tfJtryweJ assd PhsTt tli Ctntrt mainly in the CrdleCtiiin of the Duke uf Devonshire ; W retl Society, Volume I, St. PcttlVl tnO//ir- 
dtal, original Wren l>rairinB3 fmm the C^edrion nt' All Sour*, OKfivrd t Verbury , Qid Domctiic of lluUasd.. 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the publication of ihe last Annual Report the Conuoitlcc liave helil 12 mettings. 

The attendance of Members at iht 9 meetings held during this Session lias been as follows : — 


Henry V, AsbJey . 

F. CUiafterion . 

Afox Clarke 

G. HastwcB Grflj’wn 

Francis JoneSi , 
Arthur Keen . , 

G. H. LoTEflTTJVe 

T, R.Milbiirn , 

D, Barclay Niveii 
W, GillbMf^tt 
Horace Cubitt . 


G. Leunard Elkingmn 
H r V, Milnca Kmer^on 
j. Douglfl^-Scott 
1 IcrbcrE A, W'ek'h , 
CharlcB Woodward . 
W. H. Atkia-Betry., 
C, A, Ehiubnc)' 

DdiBsn Joseph 
E. C. R. Monsun. 
Hurry Teather 


Vlce- 


The following were elected the OJlIcers uf the Cuiimiittee : Chairman, ^V. H, Atkin-IJerry 
Chairman, Max Clarke ; Hon. Secretaries, J, Douglas Scott and Ilenr}' V. Ashley. 

The following Sub-Committees were appointed ^— 

(u) ChuTBes and Contracta-^AtRi CEarkc, Horace Cubjtt, H- V, Milnca EmerBOn. G* IL Loveerovt, E. C. T. Munson, and 
J, OoUglitB Scan. 

(&) Position of Alonbers m^ged in Occupaiiima otiter ihon that of Architect and SEirveyw.—Henry V* Ashley. Max CJarke,. 
G. Ehungtoa, Arthur Kem, J. EkiUptaB Scott, Charles 'WiWJdward "tuI ont rtpre*enUidve of the Art StlndiiitJ ChmnliC tee 

(Walter ^ ^ ^ . 

(c) Professional Advertuing^.—W. H. Atkin-Berty', Henry V. A&hley, F. Chatterton. G. Kearwel] Gra\Tcm, HeLis^x Joseph, 
Arthur Keen, T. R. Milbum, J. Dmiglu Scntl and tlmny XEathcr. 

(rf> Parliamentary.-^. A, Ekubney. DcliBaa jaaeph, J, Dcmgka Sentt and W. Gillbee Scott. 

(e) Law' of Ancient I.ights..^—Max Clarke, Ddissa Joseph, T, R. Mil burn, J, Dougliis Scott, and Charles Woodwatd. 

(/) OBidsU and Private Practice.—Max Clarke, G, Lctmoid ELkmg3.uu, H. V. Milnea Ecnexsou, Francis Jones, D, Burdiiy 
Hism, J, Daujfloa Scott and Harry Tcather. 

(g) Mininraura Salaries for Architecta* AaBiBmots.—Henry V. Ashley, H. V. htilncs EmctTiciti. G. Havtwdl Grayion. J. Ihiuglas 
Scnlt and Herbert A Welch. 

F«S for RcinfoTced Cnnictelc Wondt^’—Alox Clarke, Horace Cnhitt, D, Barclay Niven, I. Pouglss Septr, 
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(a) This Sub-Comiiiittec Kave held 7 nieeunj^. Their work is referred tu hereafter, 

(^) This Sub-Cammitlee submitted an interim report la^ai Session and have noiv completed their 
labours and their recommendations have been approved by the CounciL 

(c) Thia Sub-Committee have investigated many compluintii and have been able to induce the parties 
concerned to eliminate or modify^ some of the objectionable features, but much remains to be done in 
formulating a satis factor)" basis for determining the line of demarcation between legitimate publicity and 
the selLadvertisement which has of late been so prominent in the public Press. 

(i^) This Sub-Committee, appuinted to w-atch the Interests of the profession in any fresh legislation 
that might be introduced^ have examined and reported upon clauses in the Bills promoted by the Oxford 
and the Bath Corporations dealing with lines of frontages^ approval of design and other architectural and 
building matters and their reports have l>eeti communicated to the .-Allied Hudeties concerned b}" the 
Council, 

(c) This Sub-Committee have submitted a report recommending an alteration in the Law of Ancient 
Lights based on the compulsory' acquirement of existing rights and the preventinn of acquiring future 
rights and had the advantage {>i attending before the Council and explaining their proposals. The Sub-^ 
Committee have also explained thesr proposals at a Conteren.ee with representatives of the Law Socictv 
and the Surveyors' Institution and received a sympathetic hearing. The Law Society recommended the 
ArcliitccLi and Sim^cyor^ to agree to the oudine for a Bill in Parliament dealing with easements in a com¬ 
prehensive manner with a view to arranging a Conference fur joint action. 

if) The rccommeindauons of this Sub-Committee have been approved by the Cciunci] and action 
has been taken in accordance there^dth* 

(^) This Sub-Committee have been in conference with the Architects’ and Survej'ors' .Assistants' 
Professional Union and have prepared a report. Their recommendations have been submitted to the 
Allied Societies for their comments which will be analysed and a report submitted to the CounciL 

(A) The Association of Consulting Engineers approached the Committee with regard to tliiasubjcct and 
the Sub-Committee met the representatives of that .Association in conference. The matter was adjourned 
pending further information from the Ministiy of Health and consideration of the question with the 
Science Committee. 

The representatives appointed at the end of last Session to meet tlitJse of the Natir}n3l Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, with reference to wages slips on Tendcrg, made recommendations to the 
Council which were approved and published in the Jouhnai. of 28 June 1924. 

The Sub"Committee appointed last Session to watch the interests of the profession in regard to the 
Metropolitan Water Board Regulations have completed their labours. 

At the invitation of the Counctl the Committee made norm nations to the undermentioned 
Committees as follows :— 

flountig .—Elorace Cnbitt, G, Leonard Elkington, E. C. P* Monson and Herbert A. Welch* 

Exhibitioft Joint Committte. —W. K. .Atkin-Berry, Henry V, *Ashley and D. Barclay Niven, 

A pamphlet entitled Tkf Arftiiteft and His Work, wps prepared by a Sub-Cariiniittee and finally 
editedby our late President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and arrangements for its publication arc under con¬ 
sideration. It LS believed that tliia pubUeation will be found of great l^nefil to the profession by 
explaining to the public the reasons for employing an .Architect, the various phases of his work and the 
customs governing his remuneration. 

Questions on CopyTaght down up by the Charges and Contracts Sub-Commit tee and CounseFs 
opinion thereon were published in the JouftNAVof 6 December 11^24 and supply cnmprehemdvemfoTmation 
un the subject aa alTccting architects. Fhe Committee recommended the Council to inform the Board of 
Trade that it would be. desirable to set up a Statutory Register of Copyright under certiiin conditions 

Coungel’s Opinion on Clauses in the R.T.B A, Form of Contract (iQoq) dealing with payments to 
Sub-Coniractors on the Cases drawn up by the same Sub-Comimttce4 Vva-s published with the JOTOX.AL of 
21 February 1^25. 

The Cliargcs and Contracts Sub-Committee have considered the question of revising the Scale of 
Charges and the opinion of the Allied Societies has been invited. Several suggestions have been made. 
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but the consensus of the opimooa so ubtaitied^ as well as that of the Committee, i 3 : tlial a frequent alteration 
of the Scale tends tg weaken its value and authority "i meanwhile the suggestions have been noted for future 
consideration and a report has been submitted to the Council. 

The Committee have given advice and nilings to members and others on the numeruus enquiries 
received relating to matters of professional practice and to the appropriate fees for professional services^ 
and in this connection would recognise the esccllent work of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee 
in the necessary investigation thereof, "'nie Committee again desire to emphasise the importance of 
Architects acquainting their chents at the earliest opportunity’ with the Rd.B.A. Scale of Charges, as the 
Courts do not recognise the Scale as binding unless it lias been brought to the client a notice before the 
charges have been inenrred. 

In accordance with their established practice, the Committee decline to express opinions on ex parte 
statements or on matters that arc J!i6 judice* 

The Committee have been called upon to deal with a large number of cases of alleged unprofessional 
conduct and too frequent breaches of professional etiquette on the pan of members, and after the most 
careful investigadons ftave made the necessary recommendations to the CounclL 

Several trade circulars offering commission nr discount to Architects have again been brought to the 
notice of the Committee and successful protests have been made to the olTtnding 

The Committee recommended an alteration to the Bye-Uws making the Chairmen of the Standing 
Committees ex-ofheiu members of the Council during their term of office, which wna supported by 
the other Standing Committees and received the approval of the Council. The Committee also supported 
a proposal from the Science Commirtee that only two-thirds of the members of the Standing Comminees 

should retire annually. . . ^ - 

The question of establishing a Professional Defence Union is underconsideretion by the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Committee have held 9 meetings. 

Since the appointment of the present Comminee the number of meedngs has been 7, 

The auendance of members at the 7 meetitiga held during this Session has been as follows :— 


Robert J . AltRc! 

Staphea Ayliag 
Hope 

P. W, Bamett 
^r. P. Bcnnrtt 
Hcrbvrt T. Buckljuul 
H, W, ButrO'AS 

W, K. Vem™ Cmniiiian 
J, E, I>iKOii-Si™n . - 
T. F, Foiti .. 

J, EmfS): Franck 


No, of Attendaneca. 

.3 

.. 4 

ft 

. - ■ 5 

4 

« 

, , .. 7 


•Frtftcis Hooper 
J* H. Mtirkhun 
Alflii E, Munby 
tV, A. Pits 
Edwin J. Sadgrove 
Harvey R, Saycr 
IL D, Se-arles-Wood.. 
Profe^Gor R, Elsey Smith 

Uigby b. Salomoxi 
Dr, ^ymoml Unwm 


No. of AttBiiianocft, 
J 
3 

3 

4 
z 
6 

5 
£ 

4 

3. 


The Officers were elected as follows 


• Absent abroad. 

Mr. W* E» Vernon Crompton (Chaimmn) Air. Digby L. 
Solomon (Vice-Chairman). Mr. Francis Hooper and Mr. J. Ernest Franck (Honorary Secretaries), 
Storage of TMer of the Surrey Commtreiai Dock.—The conditions under which impurled timbers 
are stored at this Dock was brtjught to the notice of the Committee by Mr. C, A. Daubney, and in 
conjunction with him certain members made a visit of inspection. 

They reported that the method of storing timber m the open conld be improved upon, and that the 
utmost care should be exercised by Architects in the approval of wrought boarding, and as far as possible 
they should also be satisfied as to tlie conditions under which all classes of woodwork have been stored. 

The Committee duly reported these recommendations to the Council and suggested that the Port 
of lajndon Authority be asked to receive a deputation from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
The Council agreed to the suggestion and a deputation consisting of the Chairman and three other 
members was duly received by Mr. C. F. Torrey, the Chairman of the Dock and Warehouse Committee, 
with whom were the Rt. Hon. 'rhomas Wiles. P.C., and Mr. Maskal, Dock and W’arehouse Manager. 
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Mr. Vernon Crompton who spoke, made certain suggestions, and Mr. Torrey in his reply said the 
Port of London Authority w'ould receive the recommendations in a favourable spirit and advised a course 
of procedure which is now being followed by the Committee. 

The Committee, on behalf of the Institute, w'ish to express their appreciation of their reception by 
Mr. Torrey and for the veiy courteous hearing he gave to the Deputation. 

Co-operation betxceen the Building Research Board and the Committee. This subject, or matters 
appertaining thereto, have been mentioned in the .Annual Report of the Committee during many past 
years, and it is gratifying to be able to report that progress along definite lines has been made, and we feel 
sure that the programme of work now in progress by the Building Research Board will be of practical help 
to all members of the profession 

In this matter the Committee suggested to the Council Jo ask for representation of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on the Building Research Board, and wc have the pleasure to report that Mr. Vernon 
Crompton, in his personal capacity, has been appointed a member of the Board. 

The Committee have considered the compilation of an index of scientific and other useful information 
for reference, but are not pursuing the matter further, as we arc now* able to report that the Building 
Research Board have in progress a veiy* comprehensive index comprising all phases of architectural and 
building activity, with the exception of pure design, esthetics and the philosophy of architecture. 

The Committee asked the Director of the Building Research Board that a copj' of the index to date, 
together with the monthly revisions, be placed in the Libraiy*, and we feel sure that all the members of 
the Royal Institute of British .Architects will agree with the Committee that our united thanks arc due 
to Dr. Stradling for his valuable support and aid in this addition to the Libraiy’ of the Index to the records 
at the Building Research Station, together with a complete list of the periiAlicals from which abstracts 
are made. 

Model Specification of Water Pipes and Fittings. —^This Specification has been prepared by a Committee 
appointed by the Minister of Health. 

The Committee, having carefully considered the Specification, suggested certain additions and 
amendments, and decided to report to the Council that this Specification should receive their approval 
and support, to which the Council agreed. 

It is suggested that every member of the Institute obtain a copy of the Specification. 

Decay of Stonetvork. — The attention of the Committee again has been called to this subject by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and more particularly in respect of the decay of stonework 
in the interior of churches caused by the use of gas, cither as an illuminant or for the purpose of heating 
the building. 

The Committee are keeping in touch with the S.P..A.B. on this matter and arc anxious to obtain 
evidence, and would be pleased to receive particulars of any particular case to lay before the Stone 
Preservation Committee appointed bv the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Decimal Coinage and Metric Measures. —^The proposals of the Decimal Association were referred 
to the Committee by the Council, and after consideration it was decided to advise the Council that thev 
could agree with the proposal of the Association that H.M. Government be urged to appoint a Committee 
to examine and report upon the proposal to divide the shilling into ten, instead of twelve, pence. 

And with regard to the second proposal for the reduction of the volume of the Imperial gallon in 
order to make it equivalent to 4 litres, the Committee recommended the Council that this matter should 
be dealt with in a similar manner as outlined for the proposal on the Coinage. 

The Council have adopted the recommendations of the Committee and duly forwarded them to the 
Decimal .Association. 

Standardisation of Building Materials. —'Phe standardisation of certain materials, more applicable 
to those in use by the Engineering profession, has been carried out by the British Engineering Standards 
.Association. 

The Royal Institute of British .Architects has certain representatives on that Association, and these 
representatives have been pressing for the standardisation of further materials used in building, more 
particularly by the .Architect than the Engineer. 
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’The British Engineering StandarcL iVsaociatiun have held a Conference and it has been decided 
to set up a Committee to deal with the standardisation of building materials. 

Any suggestions which the members of the Institute may have for the standardisation of various 
fittings or parts of a building can be sent in to the Secretary and submitted by our representatives on this 
particular Standardisation Committee of the British Engineering Standards Association. 

Allied Societiet .—'Hicse Societies have been circularised by the Committee with a view to collecting 
as much information as possible on the various subjects of scientific interest to the Architect. 

So far the answers to these enquiries have been disappointing, but it is hoped that particulars of some 
interesting problems may be obtained, so that these can be solved and the particulars given in the Journal 
for the information of the members. 


REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 

Since the publication of the last .\nnual Report the Committee luive met on eight occasions. The 
attendance of Xlcmbers has been as follows : — 


An^l. \V. II. 8 Pite.W.A. 3 

Akhlcy, Henr>’ V. .. .. .. 8 Rees, T, Taliesin .. 2 

*Baffrnal, H(^ .. .. .. .. l Scon, J. Douglas. 5 

*Barne*. Major Harry .. .. .. o Thuniaa, Sir .A. Brumwell .. .. .. 4 

•Cowlca-Voyiey, C. . 3 Thomas, Percy E. .. .. .. .. 2 

EUdngton, G. Leonard .. .. .. 2 Welch, Herbert A. .. .. .. .. 8 

Gotch, J. Alfred .. .. o W'ilson, W. G. .. .. .. .. 7 

Guthrie, L. Rome .. .. 7 Woodward, Frank ,. . 7 

Keen, Arthur . 2 *Bucknell, L. H. i 

Jljmchcater, H. V. . 3 fWarwick, Septimus. 2 

Newman, F. Winion .. .. .. 5 


* .Appointed to the Conunittre in July 1924. 

t Resigned from the Committee in July 1924. 

i Absmf abroad during a portion of the period under review* 

The following have been the Officers of the Committee during the Session 1924-1925 : Chairman, 
Mr. Herbert Welch [F.] ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W, A. Fite [F.] ; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Hcniy Y. 
Ashley [F.J and W. 11 . Ansell [F.]* 

During the period under review' the Committee have dealt with 41 Competitions. Of this number 
it has been necessaiy’ to veto ten owing to the refusal of the promoters to observe the essential Clauses 
of the R.LB..\. Regulations. Three Competitions are still the subject of negotiation with the Promoters 
in the hope of securing necessaiy' amendments to the conditions ; in ten other cases amendments to 
Conditions originally unsatisfactory have been successfully arranged. In seven cases the Committee 
had the opportunity of considering sets of Conditions prior to their issue to Competitors. 

Australian Federal Parliament Buildings Competition .—llie Committee have noted with great 
satisfaction the settlement of the long standing dispute between the Australian Government and the 
Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of .Architects regarding the abandonment of this Competition. 
Compensation ranging in amount from j^ioo to £io has been paid to all registered Competitors according 
to the amount of work expended upon the designs submitted. It may be remembered that during the 
Session 1922-1923 the Council of the R.I.B..\., upon the advice of the Committee, strongly supported 
the attitude adopted by the Federal Council of .Australian Institutes of Arcliitccts in this matter 
and giurantecd the sum of too guineas in the event of litigation proving necessaiy'. 

International Competitions . — .An endeavour has been made to secure the strengthening of the 
Regulations for International Competitions, and the Franco-British ITnion of Architects are now con¬ 
sidering the best method of carrying this into effect. 

Competitions Overseas .—During the past Session the Committee have been approached by, and have 
given advice to, the Governments of Queensland and Rhodesia upon the conduct of important competidona 
which they proposed to promote. Compeddons in East Africa, Canada, Malta, and .Argentina have also 
come under review. 
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Pahlk Buildingi.-^Th^ Committee were cufi^ulted by tlie Practice Sending Committee upon a 
resofutiun whieh the latter Cotninittce recommended for consrderatiQn at a Genetul .Meeting tu the 
effect that the dc2jign of all public btdidings paid for out of public funds should be either the subject of 
campetition or entrusted to a qualified Architect. The Competitions Committee welcomed this Resolution 
and note with satisfacdun that it was passed by a General \feering on 16 February^ 1925. 

The Committee note with satisfaction the eonsiderahle use which is being made by Promolcra and 
tiieir .\sicssors of the Model Form of Conditions issued by the Institute and are gratified at the increasing 
number of coDditions for competitions which are subniitted to the Institute before publication ; by this 
means diirieuLtics are overcome and friction avoided. 


REPORT OF THE R.l.B.A. JOINT REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

One of the terms of the provisional amalgamation agreement of 29 Muy 1924 lietw'een the Institute 
and the Society of ArcliiteCta was tJiat the Institute should appoint a Committee to frame and use its 
utmost endeavours to promote a Reglatration Rill until it becomes an Act of Parliament, the Committee 
to consist of an equal number of representatives of the R.LBJV. and of the Society'. Last XovembeTt iti 
antjcipation of the agreement becoming absolute, this Committee was constituted by the appointment of 
the following representatives of the bodies. Tkr R.l.B.A .—Major Ilarry^ flames, ^[essrs. Artlmr Keen, 
G. C. I.flwrenee. W* Gillbee Scott, A. Slater, Percy'E. Thomas, and Ian MacAlialcr, Secretary' R.I.B^'V. 
Tke Society —Messrs. E. J. Partridge, N. D. Sheffield, Major C. F. Skipper, fL IM* Robettsun, A. J, 
Taylor, Thomas Wallis, and C. McArthur Butler, Secretary' of the Society. It w'aa decided by the 
R.J ,B.A. that the Committee should act about Its task forthwith and hold its meetings at 2S Bedford 
Square, and that Mr. McArthur Butler should be asked to act as Secretary of the Committee. The 
first mcedug of the joint Registratioa Committee took place at 2S Bedford Square on Monday, 15 December 
1924, w hen Major Hairy Bames was appointed Chairman, Mr. A. J. Taylor V^ice-Chairman, and Mr. 
McArthur Butler acting Secretary of llic Committee, which proceeded at once to make itself Informed 
un all matters relevant to the subject and to draft a Registration Bill. On the amalgamation agreement 
becoming absolute in FcbniLuy' 1925, folIowTng the approval by the liing of the new' supplemental Charter 
of the R.LB.A., Mr. Ale Arthur Butler w'as formally appointed by the Council of the R.I.B A., as Secretary' 
of the Ri'gisiraiioD Committee, w'hierh, as all the representedves of the Society thereon have since been 
transferred to membership of the Institute is, in effect, an Institute Committee. 

The Committee meets every' month and so far five meetings have been held, with the result that a 
Registration Bill has been drafted w'hich, after it has been submitted to and approved bv Counsel, will 
be presented to the Insdtutc for thdr consideradon and the Committee will continue actively to pursue 
and carry the matter further. 

The Committee is much indebted to those members of the Institute and of the Society' both at 
home and overseas who have voluntarily supplied the Committee with useRil information on the subject, 

C. Mi .Artiiltr Butj-EH, 

Secret an' of tfie Ctimmitfec, 


REPORF OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Chairman ' Sir Aston Webb. 

Mct”Chairmen : Profs^ B. D. Adshead, Beresford Pite. 

Joint Hon, Secretaries : P. M, Fniser, W. R. Davidge. 

The Town Planning Committee have held 5 meetings since March 1924. 

The attendance of the members of the Committee has been as follows *— 
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No. of Attendances 


Profeasor Patrick Abcrcranbic . o 

Professor S. D, Adshesd . . i 

Robert Atkinson ... o 

Major Harry Barnes . i 

Sir Reginald Blamiield . o 

L. H. &»cknell ... 2 

W. R. Davidge ... 5 

Sir Richard Davies ... 2 

T. Raffles Davison ... o 

F. M . Elgood .... 2 

P. M. Fraser .... 4 

J. Allied Gotch ... o 

W. Haj-vruod .... a 

Arthur Keen .... o 


No. of Attendances 


H. V. Lanchester ... o 

H. J. Lctming .... a 

Sir Edwin Lutyens ... o 

Sir Henry M^btiry (or hia deputy) 3 

D. Barclay Niven ... 3 

Professor Bemford Pitc . o 

C. H. B. QucnneU ... o 

W. E. Riley .... 1 

W. H. Setb-Smith ... 3 

Herbert Shepherd ... 5 

Sir John \V. Simpa^ . o 

Dr. Ravmond Unwin . 4 

Edwara P. Warren ... 3 

Sir Aston Webb ... o 


Arterial Roads . — ^The Committee gave further consideration to the subject of Arterial Roads, sup¬ 
porting the proposition that the best architectural advice should be consulted in this connection. The 
Committee have visited several important developments round London with a view to collecting and 
co-ordinating valuable data. It is interesting to record that the Ministry of Transport have already 
in hand in Greater London no less than 27 important arterial road schemes, comprising in all about 165 
miles of new roads and 40 miles of widenings, the total estimated cost being over £12,000,000. 

St. Pours Bridge .—^Various proposals with regard to St. Paul’s Bridge have come up before the 
Committee from time to time, and the Committee hold a watching brief in this matter, with a \*icw to 
reporting to the Council any further developments. 

London Traffic Act — The I..ondon Traffic Act, which became law during the year, was considered by 
the Committee with a view to reporting to the Council any action which they think might usefully be taken, 
and the Committee will follow with interest the proceedings of the London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisor}' Committee which has been established under the Act. 

Housing Committee . — The Town Planning Committee's representatives on this Committee were 
reappointed. 

Richmond Bridge .—^The Committee were engaged at some length on the matter of old Richmond 
Bridge, which it was proposed to widen in such a manner as to alter entirely its character and destroy its 
beauty. The Committee were represented upon a conference arranged by the London Society. 

llie Committee arc happy to report that this proposal has not received official approval and that 
the Institute are to be notified when the matter b again taken up and the proposed new bridge below* 
Richmond will be under consideration. 

River Bank, Richmond .—The Committee investigated and reported upon the proposal to develop 
land on the river bank immediately above Richmond Bridge for factories and permanent industrial build¬ 
ings, and have inspected the site and reported to the Council. 

Joint Conference on London Bridges. — \ joint conference, consbting of representatives of the R.I-B..\., 
London Society, Town Planning Institute and the Architecture Club, have attended by deputation before 
the London County Council on the subject of new Thames bridges, and it is satbfactory to note that the 
construction of Lambeth Bridge b to be proceeded with and that preliminary negotiations are to be under¬ 
taken by the L.C.C. with a view to the ultimate construction of a new* road bridge at Charing Cross. 

Waterloo Bridge . — 'Fhe joint conference have also submitted to the L.C.C. a strong protest against the 
threatened demolition of Waterloo Bridge and the L.C.C. have agreed that no executive action for the 
demolition of the bridge will be taken before July next. This will allow an opportunity for further tech¬ 
nical evidence to be received. 

Uncontrolled Motor Traffic . — The question of the demolition of buildings of architectural interest 
and beauty’ which has been occasioned by the congestion at certain points on main roads, mainly where 
villages occur, has been considered by the Committee. 

Enquiries were made into specific examples in Kent, and the Committee reported to the Council on 
the matter. A letter was addressed to the Kent County Council and a sympathetic reply received. 

Zoning . — The Committee's time during the session has been largely devoted to preparing a report upon 
Zoning in built-up areas in the adminbtrative County' of London. The Committee prepared and sub- 
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mittcd to the Council a full report on the matter which has been forwarded to the L.C.C. who have 
appointed a special committee to deal with this subject. The L.C.C. have expressed cordial thanks for the 
report of the Institute. 

Development of the Strand .—The Committee considered and reported to the Council on the suggestion 
for the promotion of a competition by the Royal Institute in connection with the development of the 
Charing Cross end of the Strand. This report was adopted at the General Meeting held on the first 
Monday in March last. 

'Fhc Committee invite communications from members and others interested in town planning and 
kindred matters in connection with the proposals of local and other authorities which involve the demolition 
of existing buildings or property of architectural or historical interest, and also proposals for making new 
and widening existing roads, the construction of bridges, etc., so that they can bring the matters before the 
proper authorities with a view to obtaining the best results. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS FOR 1924 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts and 
vouchers for the year 1924. together with the various share certificates held by the Institute and the list 
of share and scrip certificates deposited at the bank, all of which were found to be in order and to agree 
with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

The income for 1924 amounted to j^23,i9i 13s. id. and the expenditure to 1^21,952, leaving a 
surplus of £1,239 138. id. 'Fhe income for 1923 was £22,035 17s. 5d. and the expenditure £20,539 os. 6d.^ 
which left a surplus of £1496 i6s. 1 id. 

Taking into consideration the fact that very large sums had to be expended in 1924—amounting to 
£1,529 7s. lod.—on the International Congress on Architectural Education, and on .Amalgamation and 
Registration (including legal expenses) arising out of the agreement with the Society of Architects, we think 
the surplus for 1924 may be considered very satisfactory. 

In 1923 the fees received from Candidates for the various examinations amounted to £1,940 6s.; whilst 
in 1924 they amounted to £2,620 16s.—an increase of £680 10s. 

In 1923 the amount received for entrance fees w'as £751 ibs., and in 1924 £354 iSs.—a decrease of 
£396 i8s. 'Iliis diminution is principally owing to the cessation of the Special War Examination and the 
consequent reduction in the number of admissions to the Associate Class. 

In 1923 the income derived from Subscriptions of the several classes of Members amounted to 
£14,931 6 s.; and in 1924 to £15,601 4s.—an increase of £669 185. This is largely due to the satisfactory 
increase in the amount received for subscriptions in arrears. 

The expenditure for salaries has increased by about £260, due to extra assistance engaged during the 

year. 

Decrease in expenditure has occurred, as by comparison writh the previous year, on the following 
items : 

(1) Rates and taxes, £28 10s. 6d.; (2) Medals and prizes, £113 2s. iid.; (3) Journal, £131 6s. 3d.; 
(4) Kalendar, £234 8s. 2d. 

'Fhe following items show' an increase in expenditure : 

(1) General printing, etc.,£232 17s. jod. 

(2) General meetings and exhibitions, £223 4s. yd. 

(3) Contributions to Allied Societies, £229 los. 

(4) Miscellaneous expenses, £802 15s. yd. 

Note. —With regard to the difference between " Increase of Expenditure ’* over ** Decrease 
accounts during the year, we again w’ish to point out that the additional necessary expenses were largely 
incurred through the International Congress on Architectural Education and .Amalgamation and Registra¬ 
tion matters, which are previously referred tb in our report. 
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An increased amuunt of £^54 13s- has been received from tenanis and for ihe use of rooms and 
galleries. 

We are pleased to report that the securities held by the Institute on behalf of I'ruat Funds have again 
increased in value to llie extent of £659 8s* gd. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the careful and judicious manner in which the various items of 
expenditure have been administered ; and alwi to the efficient and systematic way in which the book« have 
been kept by the staff of the Institute* U'his rendered our work as Honorary Auditors both easy and 
pleasurable* 

R. STliPUEM Ayung [F’*] ► 


C. E* Hutchinson [JJ ^ 


- //oh. Auifitun. 


T 1 IE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 

The balance sheet and statements prepared by the Accountants and the Report of the Hun. Auditors 
show the present position ofthe finances of the Ro)'al Institute. 

The estimate of income and expenditure for the year ending 31 December 1924, which w-as prepared 
in March 1924, has been justified by results. We expected an income of 3^21,750 and we received ^^23,191 * 
We expected to spend ^^21,150 and we actually spent >952. In place of an anticipated surplus of ^6fi0 
on the year’s working we have a realised surplus of ,2391 

In subscriptions and contributions we received /.hot more than we anticipated ‘ in Examination 
Fee* we received 3^720 more. The expenditure in connection with the unificathm and registration policy and 
other legal charges amounted to some ^730, as against an anticipated figure of £joo* and the Architectural 
Education Congress cost £895, as against a budget figure of ^£350. I'he unexpected success of this event and 
the wide scope of the Exhibition connected with it accounted for and fully justified the extra cost. The cost of 
the structural alterations to the premises, amounting to a total of j^9*e 35 4d., has been met entirely out 

of ordinary' income. It was anticipated that it would be necessary to borrow to meet tht greater part of this 
expenditure^ but the financial position w arrants the provision of the whole sum from ordinary funds so as 
out to Increase the building debt* 

The Budget ” for 192^ has again been prepared on a eonservative basis^and we have rcasun to anti¬ 
cipate a satisfactory financial year. It wdll be remembered that the increased income arising frum tilt 
amalgamation of the Society of *Architects will not be available until the year 1926* 

Harry Vice-President, 

('hiiirman of the Finance ajui ffouse Commiiief* 
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Income and Expeodttore A c co unt of Ordinary Fonda for the Year ended 31 st December 1924 . 

BxcInaiTC ol AateerlsUoai la mimu*. 
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t 5 i:OME. 

BTOanutaKT lavoaa— 

Salacriptioaa aad CoottltMitiaii* 

FtUowt. 4819 10 

ri41ow*‘ ftrrwa. 300 IS 

AMOcUtei... 8851 M 

A»odatM'Ammn... 881 9 

iJtaatlaHa .. XSS4 17 

LiornUaUa'Atrean ................. 850 4 

)u*lBi4atml Mnmbnn. 38 4 

atihleaU'Feoa aatl Azrcan .......... I4fc 8 


C 4. 4L 


Ct. 

£4 4. 


Kattanre F«ea ........................ 

Joraaaft aau KaLsimaa— 

AdvartlMtavoU. IS17 10 0 

Saloi wt JuCSaAAaail OUtn PubUcaUuiM S137 4 1 


15801 4 

»54 18 


AtsMUot^ Booawieia dsrfMf 

liiiiiii aitnl 

ToMoDait 


Uaa. 

tIcItWi Koodtaiooa 


AModa. 


too 0 
1 (W 0 
31 17 


EsaailiuUiui and OUirr Vm— 

IVobatloBm' iUnhonUoa............ IIM 4 0 

Inietianllate ....................... nS 1ft 0 

niial.T. 811 4 0 

Tom l*taimlBS EzaaaaaUao ........ 10 10 0 


ftUtalarr , 


ISO 


MHak Knearrb 


ft 0 U 


UrttWlfdKMil al Rumr.. 

il6 (ramity of Arrtodasy) 

yadrrU (^ouaeil, SwiUi Afrta. tat 

AidOlanaral KilamtluB ... 

Irniloa tlanrnr l>Manrittaa .. 

Wlvlleirt MiHfMUl Prwenratlon Faad.. 


1 » 

lOU 

1 


SI 0 
II 11 
4 11 


r»oi 

TanatiU and OttMTi. 1080 0 O 

UalferiM.. 188 7 0 


Orbaall Lesarv— 

Intrrnt w> war Lnaa 


3S44 14 


S8S0 18 0 


1349 7 0 

Sn II e 


Ltaaiav . 

jutnuAi.— 

BrtMrtins . 7118 8 

PrinUu|taiMt Ittadlus .. &77 7 U 

illuAraoaai .. 184 0 7 

railiyra aad CaiilasR .. im8 18 II 

KA&nojui— 

lYinlias. 378 8 O 

l\Mta«a aail lUirtasa. 119 13 I 


389 8 
3«1 IS 


1583 8 t 


OnatniNiUom to AIHr<d 8(idHfts*.. 

Mncsauaiura EarimM— 

AnaliaaiatioBaal KadatralMl ..... 501 10 8 

do. LasalKxpaaNB. 139 15 O 

Amroal IHnarr...... 117 7 8 

Auaaal Kfectloa lanaBiaftoia... 37 18 0 

BrttMi ArebMottla'CoatanaMt Oxford. 807 w a 

*‘Ci«ltUimao<Omtraet**ODafarrane.. 10 0 0 

Oonaelt DUiaef OmUk . 73 10 O 

ISiir id HooBn . 83 7 0 

IlinrUaa fMafrilioaat........... 84 14 S 

latanaiMaatl aa Anddla’tafal 

B liMoUoa. Mft 9 S 

Lraai aad Acaeantaala* Cbanini ...... 104 8 u 

uiMincaa BiaariaaMaiw .. 31 0 8 

(^Uetda <d AlOad SoeMlaa .. ia» lu o 

rrmlodal ManbacaofCcamdlt. 5A l o 

lUiiae iMaiiaalil|i Bsaadiaataa ...... 48 IS lo 

KLBA. VWHki «8xrd. w« 1ft 4 

IttaS luaamnea .. 180 $ 7 

TalrpiaMU)... DO 8 ft 

ValaatAoiot PriunlNa....... 105 0 0 

BaadrVa. 274 U 11 


488 

880 


* Bja-Uo 81 provMBa that ^ Tb* Boya IlMtltnU ihall.la 
nach jrear, ctmlnlMgla to may Baa'HidroiioOtaa Allied ftodidr 
aoi non thaa nua-tourth of the aniuw •ahMrltdlaB mill 
to the Boyal laiiitnto by eatb awfnbrf Lberaof arho la akn a 
nwmbrr of aarta {S>riaty, la rrspart of aad for hb aabarrlp- 
Uon thereto; hilt la ao aeejit aiiall each coatrttMdloa aMy 
la the oaaa at aay oor toraihcr to lann* thaa oor Allied 
Soidrty,’' 


4 amid Oliario< fur Fine payable at Bearwal 

ed Leoie... 

Sarpl*i* f<e Ow Teat..... 

ftAryur. iton A Oo.. 

Charterad Aetnuntoatik 


'3308 17 ft 


7 0 
1388 ti 


533181 18 I 


£SSI8I 11 1 


Examined with the eimciani aad lOuad to ha rarmt. IW April 188S. {^ B^HcrSinnSS^i!!*^ 1 


©T. 


Balance Sheet of Ordinary Fonda, 31 st December 1924 . 


UAfilUTIBS 

To Sundry Oedltoo — 

Suadry .. 

MortCMPr Intrrret ... 

Bent ... 

Mortaase un Fraebidd aad 

Prt>te-fty at 8 per neat. ............ 

HubactlMkiiM remred la Ademaee..... 

UeHt rrmMta OrteaU Lesary Faiid— 


laatthiidd 


I t. 4. 
1709 7 11 
38 8 0 
S3 U 8 


I t. 4. 


1785 IX 
30000 0 

138 1ft 


ASSETS 

t 

By Prmmi^, m at Slat Dacambv 1829.88000 


4. 4. 

0 0 


Cr. 

4. 4. 


Stnit4armi Al t m wH oM durfni 18S3 . 1357 14 11 

XMtte I«t4 . 8777 8 5 


0 0 


Aiat Slat Daesmbar 1893... SOO 

Lm KxpaaJad na Loaa Mbrarr Oata* 

loraa.... 143 8 8 


Ifortpapa AadampHou PmHea .. 

/MMucawat (OtUmU Ltfam }— 

078 At. 14. 3% War loan at nad .... 


88118 

ISOS 


Scbolandilp Fund (A. O. Bneuanl........ IXftO 

Medal (VmiriUtliui (A. 0. Ilaaaom). 100 

Bontt* tot Floe IHiyaIrfe on Branoal of 

Lease.. 

Uoyda Bank. Overdraft... 

Sur^iM of Amefti over T Ja Mtll tea lauMert 
to valuation ot premlaat aad realbarlnn 
of Dnbton and sabMTipthMw la arttari 


357 to 8 


1190 0 ii 


31 

3881 


reiM 11 8 
dotftss 18 io 


357 10 8 


Bentaad Advartienaroti ............ 1013 10 0 

Due f ran Troal Fuada . 1 8 8 

FaymeNtB la Advaixe ............... 153 10 0 


JfaSstriftiamt 

prvrioaaly. 


la Arrear for 1834 and 


1188 8 

1818 17 


AJOUUU 18 10 


Ran.—A Ftoonf 17 per anaumb payable la reapMt af 8 l Oaadsll S treet , anler a Leaaa IttMa the Corparatloa at the City of Imdoa. 
tt raoraal wad br s>vea at Mlrlnalmai 1815. a^ the Oaa lar 14 |nai ol CM paid. 
samsT. son A Oo., 

Chartarad Aewamtaata 


RoUca 


Ksamlaeil wttb ttwi v n i irtw r a aad fonad to be roneH 


Ih JneU inss i S73FOS* ATUSO {F.\ \ j.ao— 

141 Aptu IfSft j ^ HrtCHmoa [i.l f duddam. 
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B>r. 


ReraiiiE Acctnutts of Trust Funds foe the Yesr tiided 3 l 5 t D^^catber 1924 . 

S'- 


fuix Ft.an :— 

ToAwud«<ltt.iLButton I ^1 . 

To BoIbbco curlKl firwKrd.,. . + ^ Ft 


Am>wifit>ir *n» WJtBH »tTn>; — 

Tbh-l-&^ si Cflmhridi* UojrMaUj Bdiool 

Of ATr>Ut«rtttf« >— 

KarjUiAftau, 

BdwiHi] |b 1.1 Iff 

'fo HnlAUM cuTlod forwuij i.^ ^ 


AEflltrii Cfcrv LM4i:v 

To FufOfaiW Of £BW ISl li'oDAIaff l960/tW 

To BoliJkai ourted ramjic). .......■■ .t 


IttcmaiitD PiwyjiT BSQuisr: — 

To Aiuaiuit poidto G. A- Bonirtt 

To Anioant inildto B. U- THriiflc [J.].................. 

To Affioiuil paid to A. B. CikciMnm .................... 

To Animiii i»ld to d. H. XtlLfa ... 

To AiiMNiia paid to A. tX Todd 

To ValMro nanrted forwiLtd... .... 


IE I. 4. 
la u 0 

ir ifi fr 


87 lA 

B 

L Ms. 

d. 

38 11 

G 

as p 

a 

JWd » 

£ 

«w n 

" 

£ 1. 


177 fl 

2 

&£ 17 


eso A 11 

i 

m a 

□ 

S u 

0 

It 0 

Q 

20 i) 

ti 

b) 0 

tl 

fCN) 14 

7 


Ihjsxujsos TmnaosiUi ruiD!— 
To EaiiiHO film kut Armont .... 
To OOBt of KeiUl................ 


4H0 U 



llosaTios fuiiD :— 

To Tnuntir to Aiii1o>Hti asJ Wobti lioud 


a T i 


HKi £ 1 


Goowm BoKtfcir :— 

To Abaooat paid to vr. T. llcoaljit {A .] 
To B&IAiiooourtodtormd........... 


Di1»kll Lboactt:-^ 

To Baiute* from Uit AcepUAt ................. 


O’ltMX JOHIH STPOMinvUlPl— • 

To AjoMtAt paid to C. 7. Tllbejr ... 

To Amooiil paid to J. H. ... 

To Bafauofl cortipil forwoM. ......................... . 


7 doih Itnaiui Pimn 
To Amount paid to A. K. Hiorpc 
To oi/riad foroord...... 


Saxm Ainu. BiamcBr^— 
Tq Bakmr ^nnlod fonnxd 


Ttri LnoiOT fnini:— 

To Balaum from Uat AmwTii .. 

To AauHmt paid to G. G. flnit ... 


tFlKPUiE BfQlTSSI 

To Amount poM to W. T. Boiufyo ;tA-] ..... 

To BalaiHia oanieil forward.................. 


H caiiiT Bahek SimoLAUtur FSifS ^ — 


BEir&T Ja*TI» SnrnuniHtiP Aoouujn:— 

To Amon ati p aid to Brilkh Acboui at BonUr i 

Tot B. WtlHarai {j.| imi;; ^Kadsnt .............. ... 

For M. A. lUkson IB^igfudeid. .. 

To BuImht wrlrd forariTtl...... .... 


Hexkt iuTi5 Rrinru nintp a? ths a f Accom ;— 

To Amount pnld to J. W. Wood........... 

Tt> AnuMiai {add lo F. L. TraarM ^< 


HKSST JAITIP El'HlOtTM* TPinBW-D ScHflUUaiF 
AnuTTXf;— . . 

To Amount pud to l<t StudmitP......... h.. 


StnUPTi Boss A Oo., 

ChaitPKd AouMUiLaJill. 


5 « 

a 

1 


Uf 

k. 

*S 

0 

d 

If 

10 

f 

39 

10 

4 

1 

J, 

if. 

SO li 

4 

ao la 

9 

t 

fa 

d. 

35 

0 

n 

at 

41 

0 

H7 

0 10 

34 fi 

0 

id 


1 , 


U 

0 

a 

4 d 

12 

M 

T 8 

li. 

11 

£ 

J, 

J-, 

04 

1 ) 

111 

94 

■n 

IC1 

£ 

J. 


M 

7 

d 

an 

a 

0 


I 

e 

£“ 

f. 

J 

£X 

a 

0 

St 10 

4 

■J L 

10 

a 


i 

i 4* 

£» 

350 

IT 

0 a 
0 0 
1 0 

MT 

1 0 

£ 

3a 

18 

a. d 

0 0 
0 D 

K 

0 0 

£ 

BEE 

r* k- 
0 0 


0 Q 


By BoUikw fpiilw luat Aceoinifc .. ....*. 

Rf UlUdsnik and fntonat ro^lvcd ... 


By Batanjer fcom Isiit Aetoimi .. 

Dtrldmda nrd Intm^d ihaIi'ciI .............4....... 

By TnuHfar Doto IXjnothm TmvL.. . .. 


Vy llalauorr'lrotn' loot An^(IaIlt ..... 

By IBvldpjida^anrt Jrdrtrrf irtmlvijd 


By Balance from laef- Acrovid. .... 
By B^TldrUili anil lulPTad icctlTtd 


By dTUrnilo and IntHBUt rf«Utd 
By Babun carriedjorward ....... 


By Balaiiei:riom iiet Acamnt.......................... 

By Mvldcndi and lntrxnt rcceittd . 

By FiOL'e^p^ol^Bals'Qr 40G Wu(artlUtatfa ....... 


By jUaniieJbamlud Aceouui. ........... >.. 4 ..*.... -.. 

IDtTfdnidi wid Intr^rrol r««lp«l .... 


Bf 1I* aihd Intei^TCcrlTcd .............. 

By BaliTWf carrlpil Ibmaiii .. .... 


By BblaHK from Ipz/t Accouol . .... . 

By CflTldmidir and Tntrriat Madved .i** 


By lUlanco from Jaal A^tJUiit..... 
By Dtrlidui^ and Interagt ircrl'irctl 


By Babimi from livi Accuuut... . . 
By IKvldaiuU and lulcnat rowlTrd 


By DlrliVuidi aud liitHeotFcodTni 

By BalnnH «Tri ad {nmtd ............................ 


By ndanofl from but Arcoonl # 

By Btvfdnidi and lubueit rpcdTcd . . . . 


By Balanet u laat AirOinii 

By Babacp Jmra l«rt Ac^ntiut 
By Amoqoimtlved troiuTru^cc* ..... 


By Amnmt twadyod froto Tniatita *. 


By Anmunt ncilncd Inun Tnurim 


Cr. 


£ P. A 

90 3 

id Id 10 


S 7 IS 

B 

^ i. 

A 

ISO IS 

a 

39 18 tl 

sm £ 

1 


Md 

lA 1 

-T 

^177. 

177 

fl s 

fr£ 1 ? P 

3 S 0 

& 11 

£ 

iU ^a 

S&f 

7 11 

£31 

t *r 


4 d 8 14 

T 

A 

i; 


. 3 

la 

1 

b 14 

3 

8 

7 

4 

Y 

M. 

J- 

» 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

409 11 

4 

5 r« 

% 

1 

£ 

t* 


z 

b 

u 

at 

14 

0 


10 

0 

=r 

la 

7 . 

14 

13 

0 

« 

S 

0 

SO 18 

A 

“F 

la 

tL 

*50 

J 


ilB 

H 

A 

W 

0 10 

L 



34 

18 

fl 

as IT 

3 . 

73 13 11 



4. 

fll? 

ift 

4 

40 

4 

A 


0 

ID 

“I 

^rs. 

£7 

i» 

£ 

BD 

0 

A 

As 

7 

p 

4 

li 


14 13 

9 

3 A 

7 


81 

10 

4 

"T 

t. 

if. 

ft; 

111 

P 


Pa 


47 

1 

n 

EiPl 

0 



4 *T 

1 0 

la 

CO 

^rs. 

0 u 

40 

D rt 

tr 

1 . 

fl 35 

0 0 


P 0 


Bxamlnrd wild t^nrlmi and feumd tn be cm'ipdj 


ur Afvil 10£l>. I 


H, ETPraxB Atldiq i 
C. B. imciOIinDH [A.] r 


Hon. Aad(jfairp 
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Bnlofic? Sheet or Tmst Funds, 31st December 1924. 

S>r. Ct. 

S aldi)’ ' 


Tq ASURTXL tUXK fCXP z — 

OknlUl-i^S U, Htf. ITcir Ikwtb 
0%IseoIlKdUtock,lS3Q/*0 
JttfHikBi /MMulnAst*-^ 

LU. 41^^ WnrLotu, 

1£Q 5% WU’l^,I0S9/i7 ...... 

no Kfttlnu] Wv B«iik, 1»ZS . . 

££D t% 7iiiMllii(; Lfom 
Duliuu; it czcdtt □!Rc^^ee Accouot ..... 

To ABrnwtflnx ixn Wire FT7x& (Ikwui uJ 
AjTiiitLcctaraJ JidncatloQ) — 
OuJUl->£5|>4 ia>. U. Nen' Baiith Wa|?« 

(?BiBorlixnlStock, lB30/i(l 
£5a Br, !)4if«tk WiOei 4% IiuKTflmt 

Stock, 1H2A'J .. 

Hmniti ImMtmtidt — 

£M6f. 4d, W at fodo, IO!fS/4A .... 
4 : 355 % Wai LoMiHl»23/4r,x,., 

££5 I H itioiw] Wir BoD^f, 1 . ...» 

AID 5% KitixHuiJ Wif Jfamjdflj 1037. 

£SC 4^9 ViqulfDg lOATi, law/pO.._ 

AprnfritiMlrom jyoialMm A'aaJ— 
m e*. Hi 41% WiE T^b, 1035/45 , 

CIV 5% Wflj Loan: 103i)/47...... 

jlfttJTiije At Cfrilit til BcVrUiU AwMIUlClt, 
Indnddiic itiKmnt tnivlirra] fmti 
DdlatlCQ Puiid BomHK AmOOiA .. 

To AuEox CAT0 LmAct^ f mm 

0a]>Ua 1 — loDilon «n4 ^ortb SwAcm Ril]^ 

WAJf— 

£5Mf 4 % 1*1 FreletnCff Slotk ......... 

XSS0 4% SodUiunuitocdStock .......... 

Ib«wni(* fnaotowntl-,— 

£13^7 iDi, ri 41% War Lditi, lt»S/4& „ 

£50 ir- Hi 5% Wat lou, H1*I»/4T. 

IIW 5% yitdoul Wat Bondi, li&l. 

Xflseind lUfiS,*.,.,,*.,-.. 

£200 IS*. 104, 4% Futdini lOra. 1{I«0/«0 
BaIum At credit of Bovciiu AHSouaf 

Td Amnirm ar.n BiqeBT; — 

OsoitAl—£U,1»d ITi, Hi 21% (kHwob ..., 

BiMMUl /MMkMWytff— 

£544 tot. Ti 31% Omwib.. .« 

Boluee it endlt of RDvantic Accoiiiiit 

'tct DogilltiKi'V TlkrdtoklAt t'mro : — 

OijiEUl—£73 Urildoo WdlAad mod Snitkli 
kjlhfnr 4% PTnfaraKw stock.. 

EittHU* JBMefaMtil*— 

£124f. 74. 41% Wat Iamo, l0£»/4b , 


mliDce i4 ItsUt al EiTinae iccouDl,. 

To SoAinok rmo :— 

B«b«iia< fnenfMAhCi— 

£74Ai, ltd. 41% Wat IdJAii. 1025/45, 
IT Ifian, ■■■"■■' 


5 Ixt Ikoeinlicr, 
1024 . 


£40 5% WirJ 


, 11129/47. 


k]iprQ|trUted to Aidmoft Jt Weblr Fold. 

Balkace It endlt e( Ravuiih Accttuii op- 
TToprtAtrd to Aedofmq k Wibb rund*. 

To Oooiiix BoxEUT Fim 7 — 

(hplt&l—£.1,[)S0 Liradon Midland ind 
SenttiMk Bdlhny 4% DeVoCutx flutok .. 
Emtrm* ffmvtmfuti —^ 

£3S5% Wat Loao, ig!!0/47,, 

DO Wat SavIiiie O^dritn..... 

£40 5% SKtloiuJ WaI Hmuli, Ue7«8 
Balrnct it cmlil of IIotpiiiir Account ..... 

To (lUSAXU LiOtOt ?vyn> t— 

CSipll*l-£50 Oi. Si " B” Animklsr 

ftow mu ItieAiftamidi-^ 

C2D 7i. «d. 4£% Wit Loro. 1935/45,.., 

£20 5% WarLoio. 1K«/I7.,. 

cilu 5 % Mitlooi] War Boode, lli^/SO«. 


Bri aorr a! daUlot ncvcqq* 

To Ob go JOOm £VTLI FUNU ;— 

QuUil — £1,SM I/mdciQ IfklUnd uiJ 
HAllAfAj- 4% Debentan Stnek 
£l,£l7 (tmt Wntem killn^ 5% Ikis^ 
oiilidateil Gtuntdi^ fttork .......... 

JlfuniiA fAOfritMntr — 
fiSttS HU. w. 41% Wir licutn, 1tli:S/45 , 
£44 8#. 4|% War loan, 1935/45 

£107 O#. M, 5% Wat I-oaii_____ 

5a Wit Savina CHttfleatro. , 

£40 5% NitiOAil Wir BgwK IKT/SS . 
£75 4% Nitlonil Wit Boodt. 1937/Si., 
P>l*Tiee it credit cf BrTenar Account..,. 


f f. i 

117 5 V 

74 ft U 
2D 0 Q 
10 IS ft 
17 Id 0 
47 IS ft 

■ts 

U 

n 

.■ia 

“ 

9 

54 

la 

5 

25 

7 

6 

£5 

1 

3 

10 

12 

It 


17 

0 

74 

D It 

*0 

13 

0 

598 

19 

4 

473 12 

D 

475 

ja 

0 

134 

- 

9 

51 

Q 

1 

105 10 

0 

170 13 

5 

ftS IT 

9 

4340 

0 

>: 

Sis 

T 

It 

too 14 

7 

59 

0 

ID 

11 

17 

9 

79 is 

7 


14 

1 

74 

S 11 

le 

13 

0 

114 13 11 

WO 


t 

S«5 

4 

0 

£5 

- 

5 

Do 

0 

0 

<3 I« 

0 

14 19 

9 

3SO ii 

S 

to 15 

9 

at 

d 

0 

si 

18 

0 

13£ 

0 11 

9 

3 

0 

HIT 

4 

0 


It U 

WT 

IT 

1 

45 

1 

T 

109 

1 

9 

50 

a 

U 

42 10 

fl 

75 

s 

9 

£47 

9 10 


m. 


15S5 5 9 


1474 IS II 


71KI4 tl 0 


70 1 4 


99!l 1 0 


418 5 It 


HS« 1 4 


CAftioil lomrd ,,£15380 14 0 


ftovEfiuiient md cttior Socontlee, bolnir 
total of Tnai t'nudfl Inveotei, m vnlEiod 

Sort BoceiuMr 1034 ... 

Bjf CiAh pt BAok 

On Depoall ... 

Uo fkttrent AWoont 


£ T, i £ r, ,d| 


17749 4 9 

iDD 0 n 
m w s 


UiTO u 1 

/,*« JltC Eo OldlaiLty Fonda 1 5 B 

-- L577 10 S 
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Balaccs SiMiii DV Tmcot 


ilToiiftat romtii 
1^0 l*iiDi3r ummouUl 7D!(r»^— 

(^nitak_^IXTU IffbOlU^ Mldlud uul 

jjwodili fiallwar 4% Pirftrcm* St«k.. 

KrwmtMf 

Clli«i. B^. U% WarLwin,.... 

i 471 b. 5% ww t-sah 

£40 Ki^nual Wu Bowli, WSSftA 

Fuiuilan lOflU/Wl......... 

ftfciatu* ai flrdlt ol Ua^TniK 4 rnM}il-.^t.. 

Ta iuon SiiU ^izmr r-^ 

b. .Hdt %Dkkii/4 34 prr tVir*. 

aLOtfk mmr* 4 ■«■■■■ -r -i ♦ f- ■»■ ■•■■■ 

CfiOi 101 . «£ 41% Wcr Lo«n, IftiaJAS *. 
tt^iU.U. i% Ww I.^^l«mj4> .... 
£40 »»., JffttloiHd Ifoiul*. iM"/28 „ 

BfelBara «t E^ntlt Ol flKTiiiiiia Afinmal. ., 

To Ttti Lidact yofli :— 

t*' *2™*- OOTipnli. 

JUtWW/ftTTIlllBrAtl— 

£31 12m. 44% WAF Lqu». 1163^42.... 

ici 4f.«, 5% wir liiMji, lasB/ir...... 

£40 JTbtlDiHU Uomdi. IVSTyBS 


llabM* Bl 4#hf4 o4 &CVTDUr Arcauil...... 

To Ifnralfr nwiTEeT z— 

CbTiiUl'-£J, 4 K 4 lb. M. MlUijpoHUtl 

W*t«r Boutt a |rti ftnt " 14" ijt 

JnrMdMfitl— ' 
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Wages in the Building Trade 

SCHEilE FOR THE PAYMENT OF WORKERS IN BAB WEATHER 


An interesting scheme for tlie payment of n.'orkmefi 
in the building trade in bad weal her wb'cb ^>t>uld 
remove an outstanding grievance in labour troubles 
was outlined in the following letter In The litjiet 
on April 231 

" For some time a group of architects have been 
investigating the difiiciiltics which have been more or 
less continual in the building industry. We have 
talked with master builders, trade union olhciais, 
and men, giving particular attention to one of these 
difficulties, which at the present time, owing to the 
sense of ^cvancc which it causes, is gr^tly hindering 
good building—tlie stoppage of pay when work is 
stopped by bad weather. 

'' Hitherto neither rimster builders nor trade union 
leaders have produced any acceptable solution. But 
tills has been successfully so far siA his men are 
concerned, by one builder in London. He employs 
some y5-100 men, of whom those engaged mainly 
on outside work, such as bricklayers and slaters, are 
chictiy affected. He hods that to pay his men ts. 
per hour when bad weather prevents work involves 
a cost of jd. per week for every man employed, nr 
13s. i>er year—an almot^t negligible amount. 

“ The scheme was started on an expetimental basis, 
by joint contributiotis of fid. per week from every man 
employed and per week j:>er rnan from the employer. 


After more than two years' ivorking it has been found 
that the 6d. per week has been unspent, and has 
been returned to the men to give them an annual 
holiday with pay^ the 3.d. covering aJj the time los^t 
during bad w'cather, except the first tw'o houra in each 
week. We enclose particulars of the scheme and the 
name of the contractor, with permission to publish them 
if you think it of Aulhcient Interest to do 5f>, (See AeZenr.) 

" We beliei^e this to be the first time this particular 
question has been put to the test of experiment and 
statistics, and we are convinced that with co-opcratlon 
on bfuh sides the grievance—a real one— of no nay 
during bad w^eatliet can and should lie solved. That 
one employer has done so at ao small a cost over a 
{^leriod of more than, two yeans, including a spell of 
ujiuiiiinilly biid weadicrp is an indication of wliat can 
he done, and wc feel that it is intolerable from every 
^Hiint of view that this cause of friction should continue 
lo exist. 

Wc are, Sir, youru faitlifully, 

Hilnhv M. FLETcrfUin. 

E, Stax LEY Hali.. 

EdWaAO AlACFiE. 

GtLjis GtLuetiT Scott. 

J. Aun Slater. 

AIichael Watehhodse, 
Maurice E. Webd/'' 


PAR JTCLfLARS OF THE WAGES SCHEME 


R Dixon and Sons, Park Walk, Chdaea. 

Details of Wet Weather Fund or Wages Adjustment 
Fund, begun November 6, 1922 

Amount paid m up to March 7, 1923- 
Employees &d, per week per man .. jC ^59 J ^ ^ 

Firm 3d. „ ^ . 79 15 7 

£ 23 ^ 9 

Amount paid out to March 7, 1925* 

Wet weather .. . , jC54 14 10 

Holidays .. .. 2 4 

- 120 17 2 


Balance in hand ** .. 9 7 

Work during this pcriotl having been so arranged 
that loss of time through wex weather was reduced to 
a miiuTTuiin, the Fund accumuliited to such an extent 
that when Bank Holidays came round the men were 


able in have two or three days^ holiday, tit Isist once 
a year, and yet draw their pay from the Fund to the 
extent of la, 6d. per hour, irrespective nf their trade. 
This enabled them to get a^vay with their wives and 
families for a change which, in the ordinary" course of 
a w'urking-nian^s life, la impoasihlc. 

Among the rules of the Fund arc the fallLiwing 
clauses 

** Payment will not be made for lost time which 
amounts to less than tw'o hours in ntiy one week, and 
only th^jiat cmploycfs leaving off work on the inarmc- 
liona of the foreman will come into the scheme. It is 
undcistond that the firm will endeavour to provide 
work in shelter as far as possible, and giv^e reasonable 
facilities for drying clothes, so that wort may be 
resumed more quickly when rain ccaacs.^'^ 

" Payment will be made at the Hat rate nf is. pec 
hour for all grades and trades as far as the Fund per^ 
mils, ahvays allowing for a reserve of £5 in the Fund," 
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The Principles of Architectural Composition* 

BY PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARl>SO>i \F.\ 


The subject of buiJtling is sn vast and so gompre- 
hensive in its besrings as lo include nearly all brunches 
of science and art, E%ery book which has been pro¬ 
duced up to the pregent, whether compiled nn his¬ 
torical or theoretical lines, has had one objeci. and 
one only in view, namelv, the spreading of a knowledge 
of the budding art. Some author liase seleaed 
certain phases of hietory because of distinctions which, 
to their mind&, fitted the conditiorts of the moment. 
Othera have sought to point out the peculiar merits 
of types of buildings and yet others have written in 
gener^ terms dealing withre^iUts without going deeply 
into an analviiis of cause and effect. Xo eon^ideratjon 
of building' however treated, is complete without 
reference to development, hence it is that writer on 
theory usually find the utmost difficulty in nwshallmg 
facts and relating the past to the present. In the fore¬ 
going is to be seen an explanation, if any is necessary, 
of the lack of an authoritative treatise on the subject 
of principles of design, for the view point is cons^tly 
being subjected to changes over which the ^chitect 
has little control. To ignore precedent would be too 
revolutionary ; to include the myriad types of bstoncal 
buddings would defeat its own purpose. Therefore 
in a work of this nature the wisdom of a middle course 
is the surest and moat direct alternative., 

The art critic has lately taken upon himself the task 
of writing about architecture iJi the same general 
way that he has for years given gratuitous advice to 
painters and sculptors. He has discovered that arcbi- 
tccture is an art, but the scientific aspect of the subject 
ia something he cannot understand, ^d it can be 
imagined that superficial knowledge without training 
often misses the Issue. 

Mr. Howard Roberisou as a practising architect is 
in a more advantageoua position, for he takes the line 
that composition in architecture is susceptible of 
analysia and liis view point* while essentially modem, \s 
international in iu breadth. He has been influenced 
by his studies in Paris as well as by the opinions of 
such writef» an Mr* Trystan Edwards and haa referred 
to many other authorities. The book is catholic 
in its arrangement. There are twelve chapters, illus¬ 
trated by a number of sketches showing elevations, 
plans and details, with a list of works of reference. 
The fir^i chapter deals with The Conaidemtion of 
Unity,” summarised by a well-intentioned aphoriem. 


Ptinripift of ArehiSeeturnt ComptmtiiMi. By Ttowfird 
Robert!™, SAJ>.G., MSA. by Hubert 

Atkinflon, F.R.I.BA- [London: I he ATchiteciurtl Frea, 
Queen Anne'a Gaic, Wesrminiiter, S.%^ l 19^. tjuarln, 
jfw- 6J, net ] 


" In effect, it is a golden rule m proporiion that there 
must be no hesitation or weakness." Chapter two, 
a short one, deals with " The Composition of Masses," 
In this figures 31 and 3a, pajp ^19, demonstrate the 
American theory of piling Pelion on Ossa. Chapter 
three treats of" The Element of Contrast," and among 
other illustrations shows the PabaizoCommunalc, Siena, 
the west front of Wells Cathedral, the San Carlo 
Theatre at Naples nnd the reconstruction of a room 
in a Swiss house at Zurich. Chapter four deals with 
'* Contrast in Form and Mass,*’ and shows, as examples, 
a Cnbiai design for the Scottieb Rite building at 
Oregon, the Einstein House at Potsdam and a country 
house in Bertdcy, Ciilifomia, well as the strange 
reinforced concrete and glass design by Walter Gropius 
and Adolf Meyer for the Chicago Tribune building. 
Chapter five t rears of " Seco ndaiy Principles . " The re 
are illijstradoiis of the Roi Soleil, by Puget, 
and a design by a Dutch student for a ‘ People!^ 
Hail," which shows a tendency to '* dehumanise" 
architecture. In chapter six "The Expression of 
Character in Design ” is analysed, and many 
sketches showing modern eclecticism are contrasted, 
ranging from the winning design by Howells and 
Hood for the Chicago Tribune building to a house 
of French origin by John Russell Pope, Chapter 
seven, " Dealing with Proportions in Detail,” is 
largely a rhumi of facta investigated during the last 
century, raingiitg upon observation* rnade by Durand* 
Gwilt, Gnadet and others, as weU sa the author^ own 
review of the theory of clejncntal proportionfl. There 
is much sound argument in chapter eight, which deals 
with ” Scale.” It is unfortunate that the new ex¬ 
tension of the Selfridgc Store was selected to open 
this chapter, for, owing to diffet'ence of levels, the 
ordon nance appears too heavy for the basement storey. 
Chapter nine, dealing with " Composition in Plan," 
is the most valuable part oif the bonk. Here the author 
is on less debatable ground and while his preference 
is for the “ monuments " type of plan, he finds apace 
to include a few' useful '* domestic " example*. In 
chapter ten. " The Relation between Plan and Eleva¬ 
tion ” i* considered, " An analogy i* that between 
the covering of the body and {ta inrernaj structure 
and organs, which, while not expressed in detail on 
I he eictexior, dictate nevertheless the general contours 
of the human form." Chapter eleven is a discourse 
on “ Tite Expression of Function,” in other words, it 
treats of " suitable architectural expression for build¬ 
ings devoted to various purposes." At this stage Mr. 
Robertson makes the ednnssion that such buildings 
are '■ to a large extent independent of rules of abstract 
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compoaition." It isn, howe^'er, b^^ poinicd 11 ui that 
In vital building J\u such abrupt duititiLCtioria ahuuld 
havt; a, pbicc^ Otherwise architect lire or building would 
fall Into the two groups of Decoration aud Utliityi 
with most damaging results, as can be adjudged from 
some esnunples of modem practice. The grain 
elevator at Montreal and the grain silo at Dublin arc 
both 03 interesting as examples of draraatiq expression 
03 any works of ^’^styllsde character^’' Earlier in the 
wnrli, to be preciscj on page 40^ Mr. Robertson states 
that Structurah logical and truthful expressions 
do not, of course, autoniatically endow a building 
with the attribute of beauty, but merely sattefy a sense 
of and invite an emation of a totally different 

Idrid from that produced by beauty of form. This 
statement is somewhat curious, for the term " struc¬ 
ture ” in ita truest Intetpretation means structure of 
plan, elevation, And section, ^^o^eove^, the book in 
all its pages ImpUcs the correlation of the one with the 
other. The completeness of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s 
design for Liverpool Cathedral, the Stadhuis at Stock¬ 
holm, and many of the excellent houses at Wehvyu, Eire 
mainly noticeable for their structural qualities. There 
should be ng divorcement between structural entity 
and artistic expression if architecture is tn be a living 
art. Too much emphasis has been given In the past 
to the decorative side at the expense of building unity. 
To-day when there ig m much talk of a “ modem 
style," the issue is further confused by thinking m 
terms of form, often brutal, with out regard to the poetic 
qualities which are never missing in old work. Mr. 
Robertson makes this point several times in his book, 
but he shows a little hesitancy in his urgiimcnts, os 


though he doubted irhether the thing could be accom¬ 
plished. 

The Appendix, chapter twelve, consists of '* Hints 
to Students on the Architectural Programme and a 
Alethod of Working,*^ Tlte author says, “ Many 
architects are the fortunate masters of a definite system 
of procedure, and are to a posititm to impart valuable 
hints on the subject, but few' of these hints have ever 
been put dgw’n in black and white," From this it 
can he gathered that his book is primarily intended 
for Students, but it is only fair to say that many archi¬ 
tects would benefit by a study of its contents. This 
work is the first of its kind to appear jn this country, 
although it is rumoured that other books of a similar 
character art in the Press, 

Mr. Robertson dcserv'es full recognition for the 
uncommon service he has rendered to architects by 
compiling this treatise. Ke does not indulge in ex¬ 
travagant views, his statements are concise and give 
food for rcHcction, and the chapters have the merit 
of brevity. 'Phe argument, as developed by the 
sketches, is somew^hat alarming In showing the eclectie 
tendencies of the moment, but there ia every indicatioo 
of a virile purpose which must he acknowledged, for 
at all timea art in this country has been open to ideas 
from abroad. The French, whose traditions ate so 
strong, have never been opposed to rational develop- 
meat. This accounts for the sequential chAtacter of the 
French Vernacular and the suppressitm of any bursts 
of eoihusiasm which showed a brutalising tendency. 
Lately an eminent French authority defined oiigiimlily 
Oa " intelligent evolution," and On such Unes the 
improvement of design in building will go. 


Reviews 


AN im^EN^rORY OF WTSTMINS'FER ABBEY, 
Roytii Commiiiion ort IliitOric MoTjum^nts. l^amlon, 
Vol. /. rf'fj/mhj/cr Abbey^ 1924. 

This [fii^entory is a sur^'cy of the .Abbey Church and 
other buildings, consisting nf about 140 pages of closely 
printed text, i20 photographic platca, some figures in 
the text, and a large fciiding plate of the plan. The 
work of highly trained observers, carried through in a 
thorough and sy'steinatic way, it is already indispensable 
09 a book of reference and will in the future be of 
inestimable value as a full record of what was existing 
at this time. IMany of the plates contain several 
subjects and there must he four or five hundred photo¬ 
graphs reproduced. The Intixjduction is by ilia( 
great media;valiat. Dr, M. R. James, the Frovost of 
Eton. The index seems perfect. It is so complete 
that ir is a sort of interesting pujrzJe game to find out 
if anything ha3 been passed over withaui notice. And 
1 should not like to commit myself m saying that there 
was any omission of a fact coming within the scope of 
the book. A correspondent, how'ever. tells me that 


he cannot find any reference to the original roof of 
carpenter's work, but the mistake may be his. 'I’he 
point is only noted to call attention to it in view of the 
probability of there being a new edition. 

T believe this fine volume has had the success it 
deserves and that a neu edition is Ukeiy to l>e published 
soon and that there will be some additional matter. 
Might I vncniure to make the suggestion that, if such 
additions are of any importance^ a summary of them 
shadd he printed on a slip so that those who have the 
book in its first form may obtain an indication of what 
the corrections and extensions are ? T.i ttlr discoveries 
are frequently being made and doubtless there will be 
further editions of the FmrentfOrw 

The most recent work of cleaning done in the church 
is of the walls and tombs in tit, Edmund's Chapel— 
the fusE o!i the right opening from the apsidal ambu¬ 
latory. Here, within the bst week (10-17 March) \vc 
have found that the fine sculptures of the spandnls 
of the wall arcade were gilt—they consiat mainly of 
foHagc in high relief undercut, and some figures—on a 
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brilliant red ground. Traces of similar red in the 
recesses of the car\'cd caps show that these were also 
of gold and red, and red also appears on some of the 
arch mouldings. We thus, by a few stains, gain e\'i“ 
dence for the colour decoration of this important wall 
arcade which surrounded all the eastern chapels. 
As8f>ciating this new evidence with what was known 
before of the “ lining out *' of the wall surfaces and 
gilding of bosses, vTiulting-ribs, and window capitals, 
we obtain an almost complete knowledge of the general 
colour decoration of the whole interior. In this same 
chapel the tomb of Sir Bernard Brocas, with its fine 
knightly effigy', has been cleaned and this brings out 
its full authentidtv, which had been doubted. 

W. R. Lethaby. 

THE E.\RLY DOMESTIC .ARCHITECTURE OF 

CONNECTICUT. ByJ. Frotrrick Kelly. AJ,A. 

.Verc Harm : Yale University Prest. London : 

Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1924. 
The architecture herein illustrated and dweribed 
is timber architecture, and the author clainu it to be 
the legitimate descendant of the “ half-timbered ’ 
house that prevailed in this country and elsewhere 
until superseded by brick. .And there can be no radical 
distinction made between a house constructed enurcly 
of wood and one in which the timbers are restricted 
to the framing, while the interstices are filled with 
whatever may be convenient. No such distinction was 
made in early days, although the term half-timber 
would seem to convey one, and has done so to the 
compilers of dictionaries. The French * Pan-dc- 
Bois *' comprised both procedures, and the most 
reasonable inference is that the term half-timber 
described a scantling in distinction to a timber or 
baulk, as it still docs in the shipyards, if Webster is 
herein correct. \Ir. Sidney Addy, in his excellent 
book on ** 'Fhe Evolution of the English House ” 
some Years since, characterised ** half-timbered as a 
misleading term.” However, the old manner had 
virt uall y comc to an end before the American era, 
with the exception of bams, sheds, and the least 
important tvpc of dwelling house, 1 he stability of a 
homestead no longer depended u^n the framing 
of crutches sills and heads, when its character was 
estimated at so many bays or distance between 
forks and the roof was the dominating constructive 
feature, with much of the accommodation contained 
within it. .A host nevertheless still offers shelter 
beneath his roof rather than within his wadis. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century' 
the radical conception of the roof tree had gone, 
and the natural evolution of the house, which had 
centred around it. The wall became of first importance 
and the roof merely a covering. In its simplest form, 
a hou.se became a tnix with a lid, and it is along such 
lines that the American limber house is constructed. 
It is a house in the Dutch manner with sash windows. 


but weather-boarding takes the place of brick and 
boards or shingles the place of tiles. Still, the sound¬ 
ness of its .construction and material—always oak 
in the best period, and the fraoknes.s of its expression, 
where axe-dressed anglcpost and beam give their 
dignity to an interior devoid of plaster covering, 
justify an ancestral claim. 

In his humble habitation the early settler followed 
the plan of his forefathers. The house-part and 
adjoining chamber, with an out-shot behind and a 
central chimney stack, is an ancient plan. But the 
staircase, contained in a lobby or ” trance ” as you 
enter, marks an age when nK>ms had ceased to be 
passage-ways. The extreme uniformity which the 
exterior of the smaller house displays with a certain 
monotony of line imparted by the weathcr-bo-irds, 
is often enlivened in the more pretentious examples 
by jalousies to the windows and a porch or door¬ 
way of charming Georpan design. 

The illustrations, 01 which the book largely con¬ 
sists, comprise both drawings of representative houses 
and complete details, and althoughunder modern build¬ 
ing conditions there can be but little prosjiect of their 
future utility, they furnish a careful record of a period 
of architectural expression which should appeal not 
onlv to the citizen of the United States, hut to the 
humble citizen of the world, C. 1. Tait [F.]. 

EXAMPLES OF SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE 
FROM THE TWT.LrrH TO THE SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY A Series of Reprodux- 
tions from the National Art Surrey Dratcings. 
published hy a joint Committee of the Hoard of 
Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland and 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. Edited 
by Ihomas Ross, LL.D., and Sir Robert Lorimer, 
.IR.. 4 ., R.S.A. 

This portfolio of 63 very clearly reproduced arehi- 
tccturaJ plates is, like the’Architectural .Association’s 
Sketch Book, from measured drawings by various 
architects, one or two drawn too years ago, and none 
more recent than 1907. The plates give plans and 
details, more or less fully, of eleven very interesting, if 
somcwlut unfamiliar, Scottish churches, castles, houses, 
etc., u'ith an introductory description to each one. 

The drawings themselves arc carefully and clearly 
drawn, and some of them, such as those by Air. Hervey 
Rutherford, are excellent. 

All the perspcctircs arc seemingly by Mr. Ross, and 
are a little hard, but they, and the plans, etc., no iloubt 
faithfully record the buildings and details as then seen. 

There are some very useful details of wrought iron 
fittings, ceilings, w'indows, crosses, sedilia, etc., and 
Plate 53 illustrates several masons* marks at Cross- 
raguel .Abbey, and it is very interesting to consider the 
elaborateness of some of these old '* signatures." 

There are also a few excellent photographs. 

C. O, Neijmin [A.]. 
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Pen, Pencil and Pastel Sketches byT. Raffles Davison 

Hon. A.R.l.B.A. 

BY IIEKBERT PASSMORE 



Farm BuitiuNfls ix the L’orewoum by T. Ra^fijes Davuhin. 


'Phc exibbilion of asclceiion gi Uravsiugs and sketches 
by Air, T, Raffles Davison, extending over fl period of 
nearly half-a-'centUTy, now on view at the Tnsltlutt 
Galleries, should not be missed. 

Wheiliei the medium employed be pen iind ink, 
pencil or pastel, the observer cannot fail to be struck by 
the anuusing InduBtry, the high level of pchievcmcnt and 
The extraordinary vctnatiliti' mneed in ^Ir. Raffle 
Davison's work. 

The earliest drawing in the galiericif Is one that iivas 
exhibited at the Royal AcadcEuy 47 years ago, and a 
comparison between this and his wort of the present 
day shows that there has been no deterioration, as 
might have been expected over ao long u peri&d. On the 
contrar)', the wclPknown delicacy nnd aurenm of touch 
are maintained, with an addet! freedtjm and perceptinn. 

Mr, Davison's drawini;!^ of building? look like l>iiild- 
ings, which is more lliBa can he said of many 
architectural drawings. 

He has an inatinctive capacity for bringing out the 
essential points of a design, aJid at the same rime sug- 
gcatiug the detail without undue emphasis, whether in 
the slightest of hifi " Rambling Sketches " or in the 


more eialxirate drawings, such as tho<se of Wcstmitistcr 
Hall and Somerset House as *eeii from the Embank¬ 
ment under t he arch a f Vl'^aierloo Bridge* ' Phc fRciUty, 
complctene&s and Eurrness of touch shown in these fwo 
drawings is beyond praise* 

In the medium of paatel, both as applied to archi¬ 
tecture, as in the two drawings of projects for the 
Charing Cross Bridge, and to landscape, Mr, Raffles 
Davison's work is no Jess distinguished. There is a 
charming simplicity, breadth and delicacy in these 
drawings, combined with a sense of colour, that make 
them decnraiivc in the highest degree. They appear 
to have been produced without effort, and one may 
perhaps surmise that this nicditmi lias a particular 
attraction for the artisT* 

The few pottraits exhibited show that Mr. Davisun 
has the power of bringing out the character of the aitier 
and at the same time producing a pleaaing picture, as in 
the admirable drawing of the late Mr* Phene *Spicr5. 

Such 'Atl exhibition has an educative value to youtig 
and old alike that cannot be exaggerated, and it ii to be 
hoped that it may be followed by others of a g'miilar 
nature in The future. 


THE OPEXLNG OF THE EXHIBITION, 


Mr. Heniw' M. Fletcher, in the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. ^krth'ur Keen, the Honorary Secretary' of the 
Institute, in opening Air* Raffles Davison s Exhibiiion 
on April 15, referred to Mr. Daviaon^s long career as 
an artist, to hts incshau&ubk youth and vitality—«ch 
year to him only meant a further output of skilful 
drawings, and as thcae wcie mostly undated they were 
as tiivieless as the artist himself owing to hia consis¬ 


tent draughtsmiinship* His adaptability was illns- 
trated by the large collection of pastel drawrings in the 
West Galiety, a new artistic expression which Air* 
Davison bad recentlv adopted and a medium in which 
he worked with a sensitis'e appreciatiun of its possi¬ 
bilities* With regard to the pen and ink and pencil 
sketches, Air, Fletcher said that their admirable effect 
depended more upon suggestion than elaboration, and 
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in his drawring* of buildings the illustradon often 
looked better than the executed work. He also dwelt 
upon Mr. Davison’s sketches of furniture and archi¬ 
tectural detail. 

Mr, Davison, in reply, thanked the Institute for 
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providing him with the opportunity of exhibiting his 
work. He stated that he began sketching when he 
was four years old, and throughout his whole career 
his relations with architects had alwava been of the 
most cordial character. 


CORRESPONDENCE 



ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS 
LECTURES 


Correspondence 


was coloured ; for Nature never provided us with 
form without colour. 


73 St.Jamrt'i Strttt. S.W.t. 

April 6 , 1925. 

To the Editor^ Journal R.I.B.A.. 

Dear Sir, —If the course of lectures arranged 
by the R.I.B.A, arc all to be of the high quality of 
that which 1 was privileged to listen to on Friday, 
3rd April, not only must students benefit greatly, 
but the public at large, and the practising architects 
also who necd^ to be constantly reminded of the funda¬ 
mental principles belonging to the v'arious crafts, 
so plainly stat^ by the lecturer. 

“ Painting, Carving and Sculpture ** was the subject 
of Mr. Laurence Turner’s lecture to which 1 refer. 
It was charmingly clear, well delivered, and without 
a word too much. The lantern slides were admirably 
chosen, and helpful in spite of the absence of colour. 

The lecturer applauded the speaker who followed 
him for saying that he could not make any distinction 
between sculpture and carving. If such distinction 
really existed, it could only be one of size. And also 
that no sculpture or carving was complete until it 




--- uiMi ulc con¬ 
ventions growing naturally out of material, and ex¬ 
pressed by form, should have the same degree of 
convention in their colour. This was especially neccs- 
sa^ in rendering the human form. Realistic flesh 
colour applied to a Greek statue made it look like 
an exhibit from Madame Tussaud’a. 

Messrs. Liberty and Co. deserve great credit for their 
pioneer pluck. They have demonstrated to the public 
that shop windoi^ can be thoroughly practical, pleasant 
and pop^r wi^out plate glass; and that carving is 
improved by being coloured. It U only surprising and 
distressing to notice how much less enrichment by 
colour Mr. Turner has been allowed to add than 
there is room for inside the new “ Gothic Liberties 

K.I.B.A. should lend such a powerful hand towards 
the advancement of the crafts, without which our shops 
youta**^**^ would never improve.—Faithfully 

C. F, Annesi.ey Voysey. 
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SOME ^L'L^T■HES7KK f-TRFJ^S -mElR 

BOILDIXG^^ME . URAL PROB^ 

South lliU. Htioh lUath, H 

Ti Apfii 1925- 

Jo the Ediior, Joi;r>: al R. 1 

ni.\n Sm —1 have juflt read the rcA’iew of ProfeiMr 
R^llv^s booita in tlur turrem number of the ] 

'ihc ivmaHt queued with evident upprecmtion bj 
fhe review >ne?t SLoBnnd Yard and «n impoH.hIa 
*UnaC' r‘™;nd« n.a .f a a.co' .f 

hov taOtina tu his grandfather about God, who, 
hoy tJdhmR IP ^ ant-thttiK 

(S'ikS' and^in bi-ing answarad in th= afflnnativc, asks 
if Ha a atone ao la-se that He ea^o, hf. it? 

When Pmfessiir Reilly saY-s that Scotland \ard a an 
imuosaibk tumipromiae helTseen S German hchlosa and 
r^^ch clia^teJu he ia treading 

ll bay imd it ahouUl therefore be inferred that 

aqnaJiy srifted, but 1/»' of 

meanintt au I niuet* in this respect, withhold m\ 

for thr Jo other 1 

offer him unadnlinply.—> nnrfi huthfolK. 

HoRAcit Field K J- 

lighting of PICTLTtE G^MiERIp 

Si Dfon Strict, Oi^tird Strttt. H'-t' 

9 April l^iSa 

To tht Editor, Joc^'AL R - 1 . S — 

Sift—Mr. Miirkhnnt, in the current tasue "f ^hc 
:iift, .. tj, mrstakt, ft etfliettient to 

that^eBKtiuna in L gbH of pirtutes from 
at luw augle, do not folio,,- the ordt^' lao^o^ 

^ ■ fl -.t-inrt Picture ifiDLSs, PL Ltiurse, o-Dvji^ 

.^cular tt muai therefore ' ahmya 

Ui^ tawft . Hurst Seftj{er), the matrnal 

nokr^kB^S^^hcr^ reflects somethitiK which h or i« 
C fnsiatent t^n ^ Ughycflccted from the 

menr5 of the pictvjre behind the glass. 

’Viv fetter mcrelv pointed out that U Ja pnicru-alk 
imn l hlT c keep nu^idr the plane of region bom 
olihcurth reflection tfom high anglrt 
oben be avoided by keeping piciutes low and tiinng the 
otten r Tiltint: the bottom edge forward, as 

bv Mr. Markham, would doubtfeas 
refl^tio^ fi^mt Imv angle., but would 

teriouB trouble frtJm high angles. Thcicreming un 
S ^ghtlv lit pictures nn oppiMite waUs was mentton^ 
fn th^ dLuJion on Mr. Hur^r Seager's paper ftnd 

criticised, I think somewhat unidy. If I l^^fr in 

civinir him credit fnr suggesting this newthod of avoiding 
iL-m^W refiectiom I must beg his forgiveness^ ^ 

The tests mentioned by him weic mit, I think, sn^ 

1 .nv detailed figures. In the absence of full 
tiw^relfitive ^Sumination on the pictuiea 
Ijem Uthin the limits of t^ir plane, of 
reflection and of the relative reflection cfwffi’ 
thol« objeO! OBd the pignioutt of tht PICIUITS 

it is obviously impoMible to draw any nslial^ 

^^vlTona os to tbs rffioory of,ho motbod, vuRSOstod u, 


Other and differem airuatioiis. fibctously it iR Komewhat 
dangemu. lo accept as cancluidvc any m which all 

muterial data are not observed and recorded. 

It should also be noted that flky aspect cimnoi he 
depended upon to give differenLc in illununatmn. \\ hen 
the sun is not ahlning or viylble there is Rtn^rally no 
tuea.urabfe difference betwetn the sky brightness ot 
different aspects. 

The difficulties of lighting picluxe gidlenee afttis- 
fflctorily w ithout reflections are not amenable to any one 
spetrific rtrmedy; and in spite of the vmluahle pionc^ 
w^rk of Mr. T Wl Seager there are uspects of pictuir 
lighting* both narural and artificial, with regard^to w^ch 
tMnsiderftbfe difference of opinion is still poMihle. Uur 
knowlcdiic of the subject may or may h= conipEcte. 
hut it it undoubtedEv scattered. Ita collation mto a 
considered report by, say. the Scieoce Cninmitttc ot the 
Institute wuuld he of va^e to aruhttcefa, and not m itus 
tounrry mily —“Yours ^ithfully* 

VURCV J. Wauikaht [L.]- 


carillon BELUS for NFW YORK. 

C'MJ'dOn, 

ZQ April Jg 23 . 

To ih£ Editor, ]oURN,iL K-l.B.A,.— 

Deau Sir,—T he great cflrillon of belb for I’ftrk Avcimr 
Church, New Vutk. will be played in ou.r works by Aomr 
of the leading carilluTiiieurs of Bclgiuin and HoUand, m a 

foqmg eonsiflta of 53 bells, th*j largest weighing 

9 ions, and will be the largcai and moat cumpletc m 

w"^d like to extend an mvit&lion to the Presidem, 
Official*, and any Members of the Royal Tnflututc of 
British .Architects who would rare to do bO, to come and 
gee and hear the cartllon played, at mic of the dales and 
times they might choose. 

The recitals will be on—- 

Mimday, 4 May, ftt 12.30 p.m, 10 i pun.; s 

c Az njn : 8p-m. loopjn. 

^ S May, at 11,3® P ^- ^ ■ 5 P 

c_l 5 p.m, * fl p.m, to 9 p jn. „ ta t.* 

6 May, at ia-3Q to i p^nt.. 5 P n'- 

c u.m. t S p Jn. to 9 p-m, 

^^nTur^dfty, 7 MftV, "t ti.30 p,m. m i p m,; 5 P-m- m 
z D jri. I fl p.m, to 9 p-tt>, 

^FnWp ^ *^^30 P-m- to I p.m, : 5 p.m. m 

- tun : B. pJn- 10 9 pjn. 

'’’'^aiutdflv. 9 ^ 

5.^5 pjn, ; fi p.m. to 9 pjn* 

Sunday, 10 May, hy arrangement. 

If wahors cniild arrive half-ftti-hnur before the suaicd 
iiml of 0 reciiftl, the carillon could he viewed before the 
nixing begins , it desirable tn take up some posmon 
nwa.y from the bdls during ihe rccitJiL 
1 ttm, 

Youts faithfully, 

Cyril. F. Johnstu.^; 

(of Messrs, Gillctt & Johnsioo.), 
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T()W\*-PLA.\.SJNCr IX RURAL ENGLAND. 

_Ar a meeiinft of important local aLillmrities of Hertford- 
alilrc, whichheld at the Law Spcier>''tt Hall, Chancerj^ 
Lane, ou ManJi 30, and which was ^ddiea^ied by Mr, 
Xmlie Chamber bin, the Min tale r of Health, a Joinl 
Town PJ arming Conmiittec waa appointed to prepare 
j scheme for the necessary arterid, orbital and other 
main mads for the county, and to submit it to the Town 
Planning I nafitiite- In reference to some temarlifi mode 
by Lord !Salisbury' on the' “ u.rbjmi£ii.tiun "off krtfordfihlre. 
Professor Abhetcromhie contributed the follmving letter 
lo Th^ DfitT’i : 

Lord tjalisbury's ver>' humart igrnent at the btiilding 
up of Hertfordshire needed no apotngj^ : it h sjTn- 
pathised with by one whose school boyhood was ;s!bo 
spent in a TOmnir of that delectable cotiniy, then remotely 
mmb A rcginnal plan, as odvooated by Mr, N'es^iUc 
C hambcrlain u will certainty attempt to preserve some 
of the rnnst beautiful rural apola i bui may I point out 
whar appears to he the most important and abo most 
difficult task before the Joint Committee ? It is not the 
sediring of wide and adequate toads, the setting back 
of build]or even the Tendering of roads attractive 
by means of the admirable Bill which Colonel Aaldey 
ia pminotEng ; it is not, agtiin, in the ;tonuig of industries 
or the preset rat ion of open spaces. 

'■ It ia the regulation of noimni tesidentlal dc^idopment 
which presents the AitsJ nroblcm. Briefly, h may be 
said that there ate two tncihoda of residential 
the ribbon unroiled along the roadside and the radiation 
emanating from a central midcue. The addition* to 
ciisting tow'na and vdlages are e^tamplea of the latter 
tUL-thcKi ; the former is only too visible as the octv method 
w'hich is being uncnnscicmsly adopted through the 
■w'hole of Engbnd as a result of the new motor^mnibns 
acr(i-ice!i and use of pris^tt motot-caTii. f5oon this 
green and pleaiiAnl land of nur? w 3 l only be glimpsed 
i^rom our country' roads and lanes through an almost 
eontiiiuau» hedge of bungalows and houses 1 

If pre*wiir house plotting was too dense, thete is h 
present danger of rts becoming too loose, mjt only thus 
inHicting the matfiruum Jesmictinn of rural ^auty 
which L:ird Salisbury' deplores, but laying op a heritage 
of adminiatniti^i'e rspense, the ribbon development 
being clearly the mufit extra■vagant method lO seWer, 
water, light and police. Letchwcirth and Welt^Tn 
have showTH the ecoiwmic advantigts of the " central 
nucleus " method on a tai^ scale for a new' site. Simitar 
nuclei should be encouraged at definite stmtegte spots ; 
but w'hcther there are any powers of conipulsion i& ei- 
tretnely doubtful' the lnndi c-annnl be £oned 05 un¬ 
suitable for building on, the housei arc at a low densitv 
per ncrc, and they conform with the byedaw^. In East 
Kent n tentative nolution is being propounded, ami wc 
Oft wondering whether the Minister of Health can 
accept it as intnt vim of the Town naEining .•^cts. 

" Unless something is done, rural England will in □ few 
ytflr^ hii\r totally dLsappcareJ . It is uot, of course, 
that one wishes to stop building or to prevent people 
having houses with the open country ut hand, hut to 
design that growth in the form of grouped communities 


with their centres of neighbourhood life, mtber than to 
spread It out, one house deep, along tnremuiiablc road 
fronLoges,” 


ORITANXIC 11(>USE 

VtSIT OF TUT R.J.IJ.A. IS CDNJL'KtrriON with THl 
ABCnjTFJCTLrHli Cllu. 

By CH.ARLES .MARRIOTT. 

Hy the simple expedient of Indkinig owlish at a leg- 
pullmg remark, and producing pencil and paper at the 
right moment, the present writiT got from Sir Edwin 
LuEj-eng. a sketch plan of Brituiinic ILouge which went a 
long Way towards clearing up the confused impressinns of 
a visit which resoh'pd itself intn a pursuit of the Pped 
f Briar} Piper. Wlien caught he wms much niore disposed 
to croon over the oil rngineH in the basement than to 
explain hia design. The obv'igug thing to gay about 
Britannic Hou.'^e is that iti interior arrangements aro only 
politely indrcHtcd in its rIei'Httonn; bur n glance in 
imagination from the nightmare aiic to the orderly o^'al 
of Finsbury Circus ahimn that in this matter the architect 
has made a virtue of necesaity. Gw'ing to the peculiarities 
nf the site the general plan resembles nothing 50 much 
p fl Cubisric still life dei^ign hy Braque or Kerbin ; and 
it cmild only have liccn confeased openly in an clevatinn 
which w-nuld have been twlow instead of above the 
standard of urchitccrural dignity nuintaincil by the other 
buildings in the Circui, 

Sir Edwin Lutyens has grasped hts netrle firmly, and 
hroughu a remarkable degree of order into what might 
Well have b&en a chnotic jumble of officea behind iJie 
faf^adcs. tn untechnical iunguage the building consists 
on plan of n cri.'scent and an uhlcmg. which arc far froTn 
being parallel, connected at their centres by a V-shaped 
corridor and at ihcir eastern ends by a xigzag suite of 
rooms, tbe we^uem enUa being aa yet unconnerted. 'this 
ftnmewnrk of offices cnclosca irregular courts, thug 
eniuringelTicient lighting on all flnnri juid iiffordJng spati; 
foT skylights to the haRment. When completed by the 
western link, the irregular, hnllow block of building will 
be bound together above by g continLunis slate roof 
without donntr*. .Vo regret need be felt at the ommion 
of the tower in th« origintil ^ichcme ; to judge by a rough 
water-colour pempcctivc hanging in one nf the rooms the 
cHect wTtold liiive been that of an Italian palace sur¬ 
mounted by a .Xornmn —or rather SajHin— keep." 

I’hc best imprej^gion of the architectural Treatment nf 
the interinr is got by following in imsgitiatinn, and in all 
three dimannions, tht mursp of the marble sheathing 1 
from the oblong entrance ball behind the thrce-tirLlicd 
cntrarire from the Circus to the opse-like termination of 
the central eorridor wherr two ways branch, one to 
Mnorgate and the other to a secondsrv staircase ; and 
Up the principal Rtaircase to tbt- fifth floor, fronted hy 
CDlutntis in the Cirtn,i5 elevation, where the offirial 
quarters— the board-room, chairman’s and director's 
rooms—are aiiuatcd. In this marblc-memhmned admin- 
jsExative and circulatory' sji-stem, as it might be called, the 
diKOrativc rr+ponajhility ia put TminJy upon the beautiful 
miterial itaelf. as it may be displayed in discreet and wall 
proportioned arches, cnlumns and v-aulting. What 
sErikes one most of all in the general run of the offices 
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tB the eiUMiomy of space *nd iht effidency of lighting 
achieved, and the aimplidty and unity of effect produced 
by the similarity of purrs i nnd th* rektion between 
tjuarter-deck and lower-deck accommodation is all that 
could be desired. Britannic Honosc^ then, may be 
regarded as an example of the adjuatment of orderly 
planning on an exotidingly diffietdt site to dignined 
elevariopfl with not more than a polite indication of one 
in the others. __ 


SIR FRANK BAINES, 

Sir Frank Baines, C.V.Ow Director of 

Works, H.M. Office of Works, has been elected a 
Fellow of the Koval Insdtiite by a unaniintius vole 
of the Council under the terms of Bye-law 12. 

TELEPHONE KIOSKS. 

Sm Giles Gilbert SctiTr's Deston- 
On the recommendaticin of the Royal Fine Art 
Commission, the Poatmastcr-General recently imti- 
tuted a competition for a design of a telephone kiosk 
suitable for erect ion in bu&y thoruuehfarea of large 
towns* It has now been decided to adopt the design 
submitted by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., wluch was 
placed first in order of merit by the Commision, and 
an order has been gjs’cn for a preliminaiy supply ol 
kiosks to that design. 

WAR MEMORI.ALS TO THE MISSING DEAD, 
'I’he Impcrisl War Graves Commission Htmounce that 
the Asseasor, Sir Aston VVebh, R.A., haa msidr the foUcw- 
ing awards in the competitive design for memoriBls to the 
missing dead at Cambnii and Soissntta : 

Camhrai— <i)MrTLCttaiton Bradshaw [j 4 .] ; (2>Mr, 
William G, Newton. M A. [F.]; (3) Mr. J. O* Cheadlc [J.J 
A. R C A* 

SoissoNS—(i> Messrs. Cordon Holi and Vemer O. 
Rees 

MR WALDRAXrS PAPER ON " NATURAL AND 

artificial lighting.*' 

Alembers and visitors who were present at the reading 
of Mr. Waltham’s Paper on thi; ioth inst. who, owing to 
the lateness of the hour* were debarred from taking part 
in the subsctiucJit discuscioii are vn\’ited to send their 
remarks to the Editor R l.B.A. JotrHNTAi. in order that 
they msy be published with the discussion. 

GOVT’IHNMEN'I' building for EDINBLTICH 
Negotiationa are proceeding with a view to the erection 
ill Edinburgh of m huge building for the accommodation 
of all the Government Departments, except the General 
Post Office, ilicfte departmenti are at pre&eftt spread 
all over the city. The site of the proposed building is h 
large open space nciu: the centre of Edinburgh, which 
was formerly the Niarth British Edinburgh-tO-Glasgow 
canal boain, nod was the properry of the old North British 
Railway. W'heri the canal basin was removed from the city 
the site WHS acquired by a private apeculaior, and whs sold 
to the representative of two large hnru in l*«itidon and 
Edinburgh. 


Allied Societies 

DEVON AND ENETER ARCHITF.CTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the atmujiil genend meeting of the Society held at 
Eiceter on aS March, the annual report for the year 
mil-102; was adopted as follawa :— 

In preaeniing their thirty-fifth report the LciuncJ 
are pleased to state the numbera of the Sodety are m. 
follows : — 

Member- New Reflignu Member¬ 
ship Mem- duns and ship 
1^13-34. bm. Tjansfers, 1914-15. 
MecnbcTH . , 51 5 * ^3 

Hcinorfary MembcrB i o o t 

Awcciiite Members 14 ^ 4 " 

AsiociatcB .. as 3 * 


TotuJ . , lo«| If* 15 ' 

Further careful consideration has been given m the 
Propns^jd New Rules which have been based on thoise of 
the South Wales Insdtute of .Architects. The latter 
were ori 0 iniillr forwarded by the Secretary 
with the rsconimetidHtion of the Allied hocieties Conier- 
ence that they ahmilci he adopted by Allied Souetiw. 
The Council huw been in constimt touch with the 
Conunittee of the Plj-mouth Branch on this matter and 
haw now pleasure in placing the draft before 
Gcoerd Meeting, approved by the Council of llic 

^^hc^priiposed new Buildings Bye-Laws for the City 
of Exeter were submitted to the Cnuivcil, but ii if regretted 
that the time allowed for their perusal wus so sfuirt that 
it WHS imposiible to consider them. 

In August the HJ.BA. Frixe Drawings were exhibited 
at the Rottd Albert Alcmortal School of Art, Exeter, and 
the Lecture Hah of the Public Library, Plymouth. In 
September Teatiraoniei of Study submitted for the Fiidl 
Examination RJ.B.A. were exhibited at a General Meet¬ 
ing of the Society, These exhibitions were of Rreai intcresri, 

?md it is hoped to repeat them this year. 

The Council note with great pleasure that their President, 
Mr J L. I'uuracrc* has beer appointed lyccnirer on 
Architecture at Plymouth, They have nSsn pleasure m 
reporting that Mr. James Jennsn has again very Vmdiy 
consented to become the representative of the Society 
on the Exeter Junior Technical Advisory Cnmirnttre. 
They w ish to pUce on record their appreciation of his 
services in this capacity. 

The questinfi of fecilitics for ArchilcciurflJ Education 
in this district is now receiving the careful attention nf 
vnur Council, and a full report hss been submitted to the 
Board of Architectural Education of the Royal institute. 
It 15 hoped that with the co-uperadon of the InatitHte 
fadlides mav be much improved rn the near 

Three sets of drawings witre suUnitted for the Annual 
Measured Drawing PriKe offered by the Society. Tfe first 
priic of two guineas in books has been awarded to 
Mr F. S. SoIwtII for a viery excellent aei of the “ Garden 
House, Mount Bdgeumbi:," and an hononinum of one 
guinea In books has Wn awarded to Mr. 

Wakcham for a cirrhit act of drawings of " The Citadel. 
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Plymouth. The Council ire vtry plea&cd aE the reneived 
interest Ln rhia competkion and at the standard of the 
u-ork submitted. 

'!!«• fire! publicaiioii of the Wren Society' haa been 
reoeis'ed and ho* been placed in ihe Library^ Members 
will find this work of ’cjrtremc interest. 

9 he monthly discussions at the Genecnl Meetings 
throughour the winter have been well attended and hive 
praved a eonroe of gtetit interest and infotmation. 

'Fhc ftret discussion took place after the exhibition of 
the Testimonies of Study in September and was followed 
hy Rotnance of Steel,*' opened by Mr. W* J* M. 
Thomasson; " T01.VI1 Planning in Kneterp** opened by 
Mr. L. F. Tonar ; " Archiiecrurc,'* a recent ar^ein the 
Lfifvhn Mcfcury, opened by Mr. J+Jemum. 

At the January Geaeiwl Meeting IVfr. R. M. ChatHce 
gave a moat interesting and instructive paper cm " Crafts^ 
iium&hip and Appreniiceahip." 


Mr. J. L. FoUnlcra, l''.R,l.bA, wai rc-clectett tVesEdent fnr 
the EnsuinR yciir. and the followimt wfficaHi find C'oLiiK'il were 
elected tn iUI the iicEindeft at those retiring. 

Vtne-Prfndejtlf. —Mr. K. P. Hooper, L.R.l.BA. (ExetEr), 
Mr, H, Victor Prigjj, .A.-M.1.C.E. trlymoulh). iV/rntiurf nf 
Couttrii—Mr. h. F. Taw< LJl.LBA. fEatteti, Mr. F. A. 
Vcrco, A-R.I jJA. (,PlymouTh), Mr. B- M- Cluillice fExeter). 

j*l/crjr&^7- tif iJtmniit. —Ml*. fJ, W Cooper (i^ater). 
Htm Trfmurtr .—M r. Samuel Dobell (Ejceter). //fw. .■dinfi’fwr.— 
Mr. 1,. F. 'Foliar, L.R.T.BA. (Eietcrl. Hint. Ijhrarian-^ 
Mr. w. j, M-Thnmassoll, A.R.I.BA. ^Exeterl. Ifan. Set/rtarVr 
—Mr, T. Challice, AJi.I.BA fExeteri. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL t>F ARCHPrECTURE. 

Mr, E. G. Wylie [d] ha* been appainteil Heilii of the ScJliml 
of .^rt SaniLou of the Gla^gciw School of Architecture tn place 
rtf Mr. AlKondiir McGibbfin fA], who retires at the end of ihr 
KCBsion. 

Mr, Wylie obtained the li.I.B.A. Silver Mediil tM'Caaurci.i 
Drawinci’l in 1^5 and the I Jjpbma of the Gliis^i<W' School of 
Architcciore in 1911. He ’wda one of the finnlisla in the ftrel 
Rome SchuUrehip Cwnpetitiou, ttfij, and for -HJinf! yrani 
doaisted the Iste ^□fc^seojr Eugene BnurilDn. 

The 6 rm of Mmscs- Wright and Wylie, of which Mr. E. G. 
Wylie is a mem her, hos Carried out a large numheT of ira|»rtaiit 
buililings, and obtained iiTiii pretniuni m [he Hillhcad School 
and Greenock "War Mcmoiiaf Gompetfrirtu. 

Twice meutiiDncd in DIspatchcsT nwsirded the Military Crosa 
witlt Bar, and elected a Chavalicr of chc Order of the Cmwn 
of Roumania, Mr. Wylie had a distingiiiahcd army rareet as 
Captain in the Durham Light Infailtry and an Officer of the 
I ntelligeuDe Staff. 


ARCHITECTURAt. L. 4 NTERN SLIDES. 

Air. Hope Bagcnal, the tobrnrim of the Archil ectural 
Awociation, has prcsctttcd to the Inaiitute Libnry' a 
catalogue of the JatT^ collection of lantcm slides in the 
posseaaton of the Architecturol Asaodation which are 
nvailiible» at a artwll fee, for the uae of lectureta on archi- 
tectunl subjects - The catalogue cflnngt bo ksued on loan. 


Obituary 

CAPTAIN HERBERT WILLIAM LOCKTON, 
L.R.LJI.A., M.S.A., A.H.S.I. 

Captain l*ockton, who died under tmgic circujiistance« 
in l^cmdoii on the 8th Decmiber last, tvas bfjm in 187K. 
He began hia architectural education ss □ pupil in the 
ofEcc of the Intc Mr. George Sheppard. Newark-on- 
Trcnt, and becanie hia partner in igc6, the firm thcirafter 
being carried oji under the style of Sheppard nnd Loekton, 
until 1914, when Mr. Sheppard dicdi and Mr. Lockton 
carried on the practice alotic. During the war he did 
gixid service in defence and other works with the Royal 
i^gincera on the North-East Censt and attained the rank 
of Captain. 

Mr. Lockron was elected a Member of the SocicD" 
of ArchiteE^B in 1907* and m Licentiate of the RJ.B.A., 
in igti. 

Me returned to his practice in *930 ond quickly rebuilt 
his extensivi; connection. In additinn to having a large 
private practice he hi^ld appointmenta as architect and 
.■lUjrvcyTQf Id the two largest local brcwcTy companiea 
al Newark, to the Charity Cummifi^ioners, ae w'cll an 
various honorary appoiomients. His principal architecn- 
tutfll w'orka in Newark were the Magnus Gounmar 
School, St. Leonard's Mcarage, Rpaiaration of the Tudor 
Hal]» Sr. lyETBoard** Momea for aged people, the 
Isolation: I lofipira]. etc,, at Skegness, business premioe^, 
uiiJ many private works in NottinghamshirTc and Uneoln- 
shire. 

Captain Lockton waa a abuineh Chun:hinon,an accom¬ 
plished musician, and u prominent freemason. In iqtt 
he edited » amall volume dealing with the principal places 
of interest to visitors to the ancient iqwn of Newark. 


S. OSBORNE BLYTHE [LiVmiwfel. 

Wc regret tu announce the death of Mr. Samuel 
Osborne Blythe after a long and painhil illness. For 
aome years Mr. Bljihc occupied a poaition in the RubUc 
Works Department, .AliwaJ North, Soutb Africa, hut 
returned to England in 1906. He acted as architect to 
the Duke of Portland {Aahingcon Estate) uniil hts last 
illness. 

DAVID aOUER'rSON Lf-' l 

David Robertson died on zo February in hisninety^hrst 
year. He was trained in the office of the City Aichiiect,. 
Edinburgh, and for three years also attended classes at the 
School of Design, He wa-B elected nn Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1893, He w'as admitted a 
FeQow of the R.LB.A, in 1907. He Wofi mnne than once 
President of the Edinburgh Afchitectuta! .Msocietinn. For 
several years he w'bs architect for the Eoat of Scotland 
for the United Fn»bytcriD]i Church, and designed and 
supervised mpny churches, church htUs and manses. The 
beift-knowii buildings he designed and built were N'orth 
Alomtogside Church and the John Ker Alemorial Church, 
both m Edinburfsh, 
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THE LATE FREDERICK PINXHES MJ, 

\Vc rqffTt TA (announce lHc dtnih of Mr. Frederick 
Minche*, an AisodaLe uf tJie Institutewho died tm JtS 
Febmar)'^ 1025 ai the age of seventy-two. 

He WBfl the sem of the late Dr. FincheSjof KenningtoO, 
and (served hio article^ nith a Mr, .\ntlrew Wdaon., of Fast 
India Avenue. Feiichurdh Street, and afterwards spent 
some lime in the office of Mr. George ScameiCof Weat- 
ininster. He practised in the Strand and aftemards in 
John Street^ Adclphi. and finally removed to \Va!ton-on- 
Thamc^, Hia practice was of a varied naiidite. Forsofne 
years be wio; arcliiteci for the AUianre Bank, Ltd., and 
earned out for them sevanil new branches in different 
parts of London. He was also architect for the College oi 
Preceptnra" buildings in Bloomsbury. He carried outeit^ 
tensive vi-arehouse buildings for .Messrs. Thorley at Isling¬ 
ton and VVandsvi'artht factories at Bermondsey, residential 
property for Sir Edw'ard Clarke and the late Sir 1150^ 
Irving, etc. 

He w’as joint Jtrcbitect with Mr. E. Hamor for public 
baths and washhouses at Bow, Kensal Ttn/ra and Hackney, 

[n his early days he gained the Silver Medal of the 
Institute for his measured drawings of Melrose Abbey. 

THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
GEItfTHOUg BES-EVACnoS TO THE A.B.S. 

As the Society of AnJiitecis will cesse to exist as n 
scparati: hndy dei h% juualgantiition with thr R.LU.A., 
nnd will, therefore, be Linablc to cnntiiiuc its annual 
contribution of as guineas to the Architects' BenevxiEenf 
Siidety, the Council hsvr^ prior tn liquidation, eon- 
trihut^ out of the funds cif the Society a aura of five 
hundred guineas to be invested and the income applied 
for the broeEt of the Benevolent Societt'^ so that the 
charity tnuy not suffer tiiumcml luis by she dissolution 
of ihwi Society, Thisi genwoua oiction is mudi appn?ciat«l 
by the Council of the .Architects' Benevolent Sociciy, 
and they desire ptiblidy to thank the Society on bchulf 
of their membert, 

Mr, S. Ilurat Seiager recently left En^l^d for New Zealand, 
iTO San Frantdflco, by the AnJtJttm-, sailing for New York a* 
represenottive of the dovcrimimt of NeW uaUsd nt the Intcr- 
naviorud City mid Regionat Planning CanfcTcnce. He will 
.iitend the Conference of the .American Institute of Aichicects 
to be held id ihat city> and at the inviTittian of the American 
An Directors' Assadation, will ipCHk at thrir Annmil Meeting 
10 lie held in St. I^uia on Msy soth, when n snedal snsion 
will be deviled to the IJiihiinH of Picture Galleries ejid 
Mviscams. 

The delay in the public^itiaii of hid book un this subject will 
enable him to include in it tefit^ of the Amcriernt galletiei and 
the fcBaons tu be leartit from thetn. 

He hopes to complete bis Work at Watlginut, New Zealand . 
b)' cartymg out a seriea of experiments and teats lit the Sarjennt 
Art GallcTy, 

Mr. Hurst Seager'a uddresa till the end of April Will bc * 
Town PLiming Conference Bureau, Hotel Petiiisylvaniil . 
U.S.A. ; and until the end of Jujy, P.O., Sun Ftanritco ; til! 
the end of August, P.O., Honolulu, and afferthat date, Christ¬ 
church, New ZeBlnnd. 

From these places he will be plenAod to continue to answer 
.iny qiicsLiuns on the lighting of GoUrriea which may be 
address to him, and will also be glad to recciTt any irtfoTnUl- 
(km aa [o ptogreaa made. 


MR. KEEN ON THE CITY CHURCHES. 

The British Broadcasting Company have been fortimatc 
in obtaining the acrvicea of Mr. Arthur Keen for btikid- 
eoBting fio I May on the subject of the City Churches, 
an which he is such srt diuLliority and has eo often 
lectured or ’rtTxttcii.. 

ARCHITECTS^ REGISTRATION CO.MMI 1 TEE. 

Mr. AlacArthur BtiUer, L.R.I.B.A, (Chartered 
^Architect), whose activity a» ricerctary of the Society 
of .Architects for ao mctny years in prornotiiig the 
cdu^e of Registration is so tvell known, lia3 been 
appointed by the Institute Council to the position, of 
Sccfctniy of the .Architects' Rtgisiratjon Cornniiitee. 

ADRIAN HERRINGTON'S ETCHINGS. 

An erhihii inn of the work of the late Adrian Ilcrrington 
will bc hp|d at the Architectural .Association fnmi 4 Aloy 
until JO May. The exhibition will include a seLection of 
Air, Berrington’a etchings wbldb ore little known biui 
which attain high artistie qtudJty. The artist, who deed 
at the age of thirty^flix, in 1523. was Professor of Archi¬ 
tecture at Toronto Universit>v and will be remembered as 
one of the most brilliiint architectural dmuglusmen of hjs 
time, belli in pen and ink and ivoter colour drawings. His 
important work as fui etcher is represented by a largtf 
plate of Waterloo Bridge, whiisb will In mi part of thr 
dchibitian, at which copies will be obtainnhJe at five 
guinea.^ L-arth. 

A RCH J TECT U R AI. ASSOCIATION. 

The annual ball of the Association (“ .-V May Day 
Revel YTilI bc held in the gollerica of the R,I.B.A. on 
Friday, ist Alay. Tickets, including rcfre:Rhjnciit&, can bc 
obtain^ from Mr, F. R. Verbury, Bedford Square, 

VV.C„ and Mr. E. Jf. Hajmes, R.LB,Ah, q, Conduit Street. 
W. Tickets, including refreshments, is. 

CHEAP TECAVEL JN ITAIAL 

The London office of the Italian State Railways and State 
Tourist Dtipartment has published panTculora of tickets in 
Italy at very reduretl fittei which lire lieilig iasued In connect tun 
with the Holy Year, the Sicilian Sprinjj Season ond the Art 
Exhibition in Venice- The reduction* s'ary fram 50 per cent, 
TO fia per cenT,. accoiding to destinBtion. For esamplc, a 
Licket from Lnndan to Sicily and hack eta FuriE-Tuiill-Genoa- 
Riipiil|[j-Pim.Niipl«'PaicnTia-MeMin 4 'Florwti:Ct otc., cnvtriivtt 
a distance of over 3,000 mi Ira I ixratB only £14 ys, first, and 
£if [7a. second d^. 


ARCH IT E CIS' benevolent SQCIE i Y. 

SCHItUE or iNSOHAKt^E. 

En view of the interest ahuwn by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the Architect^ 
Benevolent Society have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance specialists. 

The Architects' Benevolent Society is now in p 
position to answer enquiries on every class of insurance 
husiness, whether concerning existing or contemplated 
ptilicies, and is ready to give considered udvice nn 
all such questions. 
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NOTRS f-ROM THE MINLTTEa OF THE COUNCtL 
MEETING, 

3oiA March I gi5. 

School of ARciiiTscn;iiM, Stdnbv. 

The Council, on tHc recommcndicioti of the 
of ArcJiitccrural Educ«Lrion. decided to teepKnisc for 
exemption rmm the R.l.B.A, Intermcdi&te and Finol 
ExflinlnatiDni, wEth the Fxception of the portion relutioi! 
to FiofesBionil Practice and subject to certain other 
donditi^s. The foLlowini; Arehitectural Schiiol:— 

The School pf Architeciurej I'he Universitj’ of Sydney. 

R.IJJA. ExvMTNATioxa, 

!t was decided to add to the Ensanineri in Professloniil 
Practice the nanie of Mr. John Keppic, A.R,S,A.i as a 
Scottish representative so as to facUitaic the taking of this 
examination hy the Scoiiish candidates. 

WA tiKA Slips um Txndhu;. 

tJn the recPtriTnendation of the . VrchilecEs' nnd Builders* 
Consultation Board k was deciiikd to condnue for a 
further 12 months, from ajth March 1925, the arrange¬ 
ment made in 192^ betiveen the R.I.B^A^ and the National 
Federation of Building Trades' Employers regarding the 
placing on Tenders of a sJip proi’iding for adjuatmrnts 
to he made in the event of a rise or fall in wages. 

I.npfnoN Street AftciimBcruiue Medai., 1924. 

The award of the Ju^- in favour of the Auctioneers^ 
and Estate Agents’ Imtitutt Budding, 29, Lmcoln'a Inn 
Fields (Architects, Alessrs. Greenavmy md Newberry. 
FI'.Rrt.B.A.) was anrtoLuiL-cd. 

Stani>aiu>bation of BtriLpiNO Mattduals 

.Mr. Perdval M, Fraijer if.] was nomiTtated to nepmsenl 
the R.I.BA. upM a Scctimial Ccmmiitee appointed by 
tho British Engineering Standard?! Association lo deal 
with tht quesjtioti nf the Standardiiiation of Buillding 
Materials. 

l^^^KnNAT^o^^AI. Town PLji.VNiKr: FFTitKAtuiN', Vtrw' 
VOBK. 

It waa decided to invite Mr. A. Hcresfoid Ibtc to act 
as the pfficiali representative of the R.I.B.A. ai thi\ 
Conference 

Kol^inu im Holland. 

It was decided to invite Mr. T. Alwyn Llovd to atu 
iLH the R.LBA. nepresentfltive upon a vEaii to Holland 
arranged by the Nattonal Housing and Town Plaiuittq! 
Council for the purpose of studying Housing Conditions 
in varii>us Dutch centres. 

TrAN?FEH to RETiari} pEliLOWSHIF, 

Mr. .Maurite B. j\dams, who was elected nn Associatt 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1S76 and a Fellow' in iSS+fi, vnis tnui^^ 
fiTTcd m the list of Rttited Fellows. 

Reivstatemilmt 

M r. \\ my W. Whestoo was reinvtnieii as 1 ,icentia le. 


REGISTRATION OF PROD.ATIONERS. 
.Attention is drawn to the fairt tkit the Coujicil, on 
the iTcommetidation of the Board nf Arrhitcctura .1 Edu' 
tjatiem, havi' decidetl ihat except in %'ery «pedi1 esaes i« 


Head hHater's CertificRte shall tmi be acctpltd ofler 
t October i 937 p ®tid that no one shall be red^^tcred us n 
probationer unicaa that fjcnron has passed tine of the 
recognised exaniinations in the requited subjects. 

The follotving are the recogniaed e!IAtnination^ — 

The MfliriiiulHtion Examination at any Univeraity in the 
British Empire. 

The Senior or Junior (Huticiurs) Local Exaniijiutinm^ 
conducted under the nuihority of siny Foivcriity in 
the British Empire, 

The .School or Leaving Certificate of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Schools EiBiainfliitm Board. 

'Ibc Examinatinn held under the Central Welah Board. 
The Examinations for the First Class Certificate of the 
College of Preceptors. 

‘Ibc Senior nr Junior School Exiimination or the Matricu¬ 
lation Examination of the CniveTwity of London. 

T 'he Scfl iorSchoolCertificateor the School Cc rtitkaic o f t he 
Joint Matriculation Board of the l^ni verities of Mon- 
^ Chester, Liverpool, Ijeeds, Bheftield and BIrminghiim. 

[llic School Cerriflcace of the Cnivrrsitv of Briaiol. 
rhe Higher School Ccitihcaic Examination of the t>.vf nrd 
and Cambridge Sdmok Exminntion Bc-iaird, 

The Higher Schocit Certificare EKaminBiion of the Oxford 
Delegacy for Lncq! Exiimiimflona, 

The Higher School Certificate Enomination of die Com- 
^ bridge I^al Examinatinns and l^ccturci Syndicate, 
The Higher ScHsmT Certifi cate Examination of the Llni- 
\-eraity of Bristol. 

The Higher Certificate Examination of the Univ'eraitv of 
Durham, 

i'h^ Higher School Ccrtifii^te Exatniruttiori: of the 
Univeridity of London. 

The Higher SMihool ^Certificate Ejeamination of the 
Northern L^niverHlttiya Joint MatricuIntEon Bnard. 
The Higher Certificate Examination nf the Central AS'elab 
Board. 

Ilir Senior Cerriilkivte Examination i>f the Minifttrs' of 
Education, Northern Ireland. 

Or such other cxaininatiansi ox may lie witiafactnrv to 
the Board of Archhecrural Education. 


Notices 

THE ANNLT.AL GENERAL MEETING, 4 .MAY (925. 

IJe hhnerj'-Brfft Annual General Meeting will be held 
cm Monday, 4 May 1925. at 8 pjn„ for the followine 
purposes r— ^ 

To read the Minuiex of the meeting held on za .April 
f &iS I formally to admit members attending for the firat 
™ aince ^ election or admission; to announce 
the names of candulate^ nominated for election. 8 June, 

To reGeivc the annual report of the Council and 
St^dang Committees for the afficlai year 1024.^25 
printed On pm<w!iiig pages of this issue. Copies of the 
neporr will be av'ailahle for members at the meerlng. 

To noniinate candidates (two mcxnbcral for rlw office 
of non , auditor for the eiuiulng year. 

To receive the list of urtendanccs at the Council and 
btauding Cummiitet-i during the Session. 
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THE ANPOJAL DINNER 
It hiis been decided by the CcHincil that the Auntifli 
Dinner of t 915 is to be held on TuctniMj^j, 12 
6.30 for 7 p4n-t ai the Trocadero Rc«tflurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, W.i, A number of diBringuisbed i^ueats art 
L-jiipected, and it is hoiied tJtat a latffe number of tnembera 
will be able to be present. 

The price of rickets is jQt itsjjd. for Mtmbcru Jmd for 
Members* gucHta (Lnclusivu of wines and eijiars). It 
would be a cunvemcncc if Members would kindly give 
the nnm es of theirgueflt* when applying for lickefs- AM 
applications, with cheques, should be addressed to the 
Secretary* 

Early appliusiion. would ^rreutly faohtste the arrange- 
mcrila ; and if Members would send an intimation to the 
Secretary' some days beforehand sb to the friends near 
whom they desire to ait. eterv endeavour trill Iw nande. 
when utranging the plan of the tablet, m meet tbetr wishes 
Its far SB possible. 

VISIT TO WESTMlNS^l'EK ABBEY. 

Wednesday. ArttiL 19ns* 

A has been arranged by die Art Standing Coni- 
tuiitec to take place on Wednesday, 29 April igzji 
e 30 p m., to Weatminstcr Abbey (fnduding the JeruBulcni 
Chiimber, the Triforium tmd St. Stephen’s CryptJ. 
Mcmbcra desirous of taking part are requested to make 
«irly application to the Sfcietary H.LBA.. 9 Condviu 
Street, London, W,i. 

THE CITY CHL'RCliES. 

It is pruposed to arrange in the Fl-l.B.A. Galleries an 
Ivjibibirion of Diawings and photoRraphs of the ChurcheH 
in the City of Londnn from S to 13 June 1925. 

The Committee in charge nf the arrangenaenta ^vnuld be 
glad 10 receive from Members the loan of mv dmwlngs 
suitable for exbihjtion* Drawings so knt will Im: iMured 
and returned , carriage paid. 

.ARCHITECI'LTlK AND 'ITIM CRAFl'S 

On Thursday, jotb April, at 3 pjn., Mr, J, D. ^iitn 
will dtlivirraleuiuTy on '* Mural Painiing” in the Gallenes 
of the U.LIA., q. Conduit Sueet, W.i- . 

In connection with this lecture an Esmbiiion oi 
Mural Bamling has born arranged- 'I’be Exhibition wiU 
remain open, free to the public, from 3 p.m,* on "nkura^ 
day, 30th April, till Friday, Sth May, induaive, 1 tours : 
lo ajn- to 8 p,m. {Samniiiy, 5 p.m.). 


BOARD 0¥ ARCHl IEC'rL KAL EDL’CA^riUN. 
Rc R-IE.A. PhtZES A^D SniUENTSHtiTs, 1945-1946* 
As a risuli of thxr K,LBA, Conference do Prices, the 
canditions for die varioua rritcB and antdcfitships have 
been largely retnsed, and the alterations have been 
embodied in a pstnphlet, mlditionBl copies of w'hirb are 
obtflitiahic at the R I B A,, price ia..ewluftivr of postnjie. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDCCT. 

Cnmplaint^ hfl%'ingbc*n received from several Mcmbtra 
regardiDg e circular lettet issued by Mf»Brook Kitchin [F.] 
in November last, preceding his retirement from the 
Governmem service, in which he offered his aemccs m 
public officials and others, the matter was referred m the 
Pnu-'tice Stutiding Committee for invyestigotion. After 
careful conslderatltm of sU the cErcumslancca, the Practice 
Standing Committee reported to the Council, who have 
agreed m the publication of the following letter : — 

13 Fi'fcninn' 192s. 

Df-ah Slit, — ^It has l>cen pointed out to me that in 
advising certain officials by means of ■ letter dutcd 
ij November 194+, that my professional sert-kes were 
available in a consultfiiive capadty as the rewlt of my 
retirement from public serA'ice. 1 was InfringinK the 
etiquette recognised by m-cmbers of the Institute, and 
I now realise that this is actually ihc caac 1 herewith 
express mv sincere regret at has-ing written such letter, 

(■rlgnedl BhooK Kitcmis. 

*rhe Becretarj' R. 1 .B.A- 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue, brought up to date, of the Loan 
Library lua recently been compiled, and cm be now 
ubtained on opplication at the R.LBA., price ts^bd., 
postage 3d. extra. 


Competitions 


CAERPHILLY WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 
* .imt- I Av /vi’m rnMPKTlT’lflN. 


The Competitions Cummince deairc 10 coll the atten^ 
tion of Members to the fact that the cdnditions of the 
above comperitiOTia are not in accordance with the 
Hegulntion* of the RA.B.A. The Cbmpetiriijns Com¬ 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoiera in the 
of securing an amjendmcrit. In the tneanrime Membe rs 
urc advised to take nn pan In the above competitions. 


HO ROUGH OF GRAVESEND. 

KE\V DIPHTHERIA BLOCK* 

Members of the Royal Inatitiite of British Architerts 
must not take parr in the obovc competition hccatnae the 
condition? arc not in accordance with the published 
Rtiguktlons t>f the Eoyol Inftituie for Arthitectuml 
Cnmpetitiona, 

ASHFORD L-P-C. COMPETITION. 

ASSEMBLY’ RtJOM CONVERSION 
■pie Competitions Committee desire to call the altvn- 
tion of Mtiubers to the fact that the conditions of thv 
ubovt- competit'on ore not in accordance with the 
Rcgulariorta of the R . I .B.A. ' The Comperirions Cnmmittva 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
wicuring an amendment. In the racanrime MemlMts are 
adiHsetJ to take no part in the romperirion. 
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COMPETITIONS (contmueJ) 
PROPOSED REBUILDING OF THE ENGLISH 
BAPTIST CHURCH. PONTLOTTYN. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten* 
tioa of members to the fact that the condidona of the 
above compeddon are not in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions of the R.I.B.A. 'Phe Compeddons Committee are 
in oegodation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised to 
take no part in the competition. 

NATIONAL COMME.MOIUVTIVE WAR 
MONUMENT. 

To be erected on Connaught Place, Ottawa, Canada. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 11 June 1925. .Assessors 
Henry Sproatt, LL.D., R.Cu\., Herman A. MacNeil, 
N.A., F. J. Shepherd, M.D., C.M., LL.D. Total 
cost not to exceed tioo.ooo. Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa, Canada 

PROPOSED PRESBYTERI.AN CHURCH .AT 
CHFJVM, SURRKA*. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of Members to the fact that the Condidons of the above 
Competition are not in accordance with the Regulations 
of the R.I.Bj\. The Competidons Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are 8d>'ised 
to take no part in the Compedtion. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 

Closing date for receiving designs i July 192$. Assessor, 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums £150, 
£100, and £50. Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Shire Hall, Norwich. 

COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Irudtute of Bridsh Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.I.BA., 
as assessor in this competition. 

COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite partietpadoo 
in an International Compedtion in connecdon with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Municipality hav*e set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner to be expended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which wilt be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen by the Munidpahty, 
the (Danish) Insdtute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society of Architects. l*he largest prize will be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and pardculars in Danish and English 
can be procured after i February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. too. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre- 
rioualy if the drawings, pardculars, etc., arc rctumed 
in goi^ coodidon. Projects to be delt\*ered to the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 
I September 1925. 

After judgment the competing projecu will be publidy 
exhibited at the Town Hall, C^o^nhagen. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

C^MnrrmoN for thh Sblbction of a Plan with a 
Vnew TO THi CoNsmucTTON OF A CoNmxsca Hall 
ros THx Lkaoub of Nations at Ginbva. 

The League of Nadons will shordy hold a compeddon 
for the selecdon of a plan with a view to the oonstruedon 
of a (Conference Hall at dreneva. The competidon will 
be open to architects who are nadonals of States Members 
of the League of Nadons. 

An International Jury consisdng of well-known archi¬ 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the compeddon will be ready in Febru¬ 
ary, 1925, and will be despatched from Genera so that 
Gwemments and competitors may receive copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun- 
tnes will therefore be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and applicadoo should 
be made to the Secretary, R.LB.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Longue of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sura of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nominadon of the President of the Royal Insd- 
tutc. Sir John Bumet, A.R.A., has been appointiNl as the 
British representstfve on the Juryof assessors. 

TECH.NICAL COLLEGE, MIDDLESBROUGH. 

The condidons of the above Compeddon have been 
submitted to the Compeddons Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
and are found to be in accordance with the Rcguladons of 
the R.I.BJV. 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An Intemadonal Compedtion has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institudon for the Blind, Buenos Aires. 
Argendne Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the informadon of 
Bridsh Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full text of the conditions 
with other informadon (translated from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is available for inspecdon at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 4a), 35 Old Queen Street, 
Ixindnn, S.W.i. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Closing date fur receiving dcsigna, 1 May 1925. 
Aascaaors: Sir Edsrin Lutycna, R.A. [F.] (appoint^ 
by the President); Mr. Walter Cave (F.), Mr. A- Burnett 
Brown, F.S.L 
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APPOLNTMKvVTS in 'niE EAST, 

Thfi Counol of the RoyrJ Inatimte stronfily recprtmn^nd 
Mcmbci-E who are considering p^ioR up appciintawnts 
m the East to make eareful cntliiiriet a» to the ail^uacy of 
the ulafies oITcred before they accept such appojotiTienES. 

Members’ Column 

DISSOLL'IMN AND KOEWATIO?; OF E'AETNEESHir. 

The fakTS tIUiiJT Eubfflitlrtg lnstwMn TTEii>cbA Baugh Amdrc^ l/i .] - 
and EmcEt fadiM Uictnib^n Arrhitetl* auil Siuvfj'OtS, flSt 
ColmcHi: hinningliniti, vho caErLcd oSi luoincw iLdilrt uw: 

style or iiml tit AoiimrU anti Hitkmai], dJssflK^a- Ati,l irom 
tbs list Jay uJf March, ItiSJ. by mutuaJ ronsanlL Thr pMftqce is 
oflwbciiie cucriedlnn at theUftieia adciresslty Mr. Aa dnra^ and m£ 

Mr- Claude F.. A, Anriiewa. E Sc-. AiLLStruct.E., nnclrt tiw style 
of TraaCU B. Andrews and S^UL 

PART,^KRSHIF ANTED, 

LILLB.A,. age 44+ in pitarti. f fjjr rdiie >Tars prior tu fiyo 
service in th* Annv, educate Puhlk ,Scbo<>l, drarei parOier^p 
with weXtH-arjUJisiiEh fcni wf Arciutccts i capital avilOahle- Fn>' 
vioeial paacrlu> in touth preiemA- Apply Itox B^as, c/n Ihc 
SecTBtiirv' B.T.B A, ^ CotiJult Stirct. l.ijwltau « t 

AaciimiCT TLirc.isEEa, B.Sc,, AK LE.A , a^e 3^ yMis' 

private practice, desiirs p^tti^irslilp in wUlWished firDi of repntc 
Fall particiilats given anti 4 -vpfrclEd. Ltwlt^i or Studh EjipdiuiQ 
ncBfcnxd. Sju 4U capital available. Free 5 ept«nlT«',^ApplJ' 
Bor J'4=|i, e/o The SiicCetiKy R.t.fl.A, u Condml StOffl, London, 

FLAT WANTED 

Mek01:b wotiW be very Elad to hcitr of small qplimusheiJ flat 
with batbrooni to tet in Kensini^on or Cbei™, *ith poss^oii pO 
SeptEmbrr nr earlier.—Apply Ban 3735 ■ iwrrefciry tt.LB.A , 
g toadiiU Street, VV.l, 

AFl‘t^rWTMENTS WANTED. 

AarniTECTL-KAl- cn|pnf!«r of very lafge expmnicc 'wark. 

lomptHarV Of pemianetlf, anywhef*. Special rptaliaiiaiM^ tn 
cealogv. mlcjiig, drainage, Pind rap in Ding and ^p:iringT venmatkiO 
!inH hratiiie, ioundatlvina and SilatrldatHinB, nuUqiQg and Urn 
flurvnying, also IcrtlJlOR. thglicit refereace*. VVlThnB to lake 
chargB oi joh.-^pply Bo* Sjaz,c/obecnitnry R.[.B.A., g CondtJt 
Street, W,l. _ _ 

Ax aiehitort J*"*! snfveyw, sldlktl Ipi all branpjics ol bis pro- 
fr^^lfia, is aaxiofps tn obtAin an apnoputhumL Hp^»t titermett. 
_Apply iJo* 9 * 54 . fi/o Sfrcnetary R_L&.A,, 9 ComfulL Street, W.i. 

AeorPTECt's wmcKW, thoroughlycrpcriencedoa<^lMi eeonociicaJ 
housekeeper, desires post {vJpb !«>)'oif 3 ) wIiftc pnauJ kept; ul^ : 
eKrellent prrfcmiws. Not Londna-—Ecply Box 1633, t , Sfrrctarj' 

R, r.E.A, 't CoWlLiil Stmt, W.i. 

PARINERSHIP, MONCrRONG. 

Mr E F. RomAin SaM^P-E, A.Kll.BA., .M £LA. AflWC of Itr 
Imtitutian ol Stnictural Engtoeecs, has b«n takmlnta partnership 
ty tbe fiTTTi ^jif DchiJ^hU Ec Gibb^ AFclutcCfJi SuT^tyoci 

pwd Civil EtipnEers. lloltltkonff, Chnia. 

CHASCR OF ADDRESS, 

Mr R. S fE PHEM AvLtlthi fF.] has nemoVOd llio fpTOCn Bediord 
HiiLise, t<i8, Baker Slnret, W.r, bo 33, Victoria Street. WtStmmatri:, 

S. VV.r, Telephann nlimliftt ^ VictiHla iSfiA 

Mbsiio Khapp-Fp ■imEX. FoWHX A RcrsEiei.L. oi 133 Bhury 
Strest, S %V,t, have ta j!Ve 4 to +i Ltr^cr Edgnive Stceet. S.W.i, 
cloM to V'lctorta Statprto- Tekpholpe; Victoria 'yiRj. 

ASSl^rANT ARCHITECT FOR SINGAPORE. 

AppliaatiotD .4 am invited for Itut pemtiem ot Assisianl in Ihfr 
□ffita of the MiiPkidpal Areliplecl, iJngaprire, ag* 23-33 (110111^"™)- 
The selected C4l^klatc shDtJJ he a member nI the R_ 1 .BlA.. IIpC 
Society of Arch Heels, or Bhailar profEssioiial luidy and exp^cnced 
in the design, enJcnlatian abtl conatnmtton ol Reledoceed ConEbrtto 
Buililingi He thouJd he latfiiLtar with Ihc L,C.C Regnlatiara for 
ftwinf neeed Cofnrrete Constnictioo. and ettperiepire in HmJdMf 
Constmctlnn hi tlie Far EaU iind ■ knowledpte o( <:K 3 jmtity StrrAcy' 
ing is ileBimblr. , ... j, . , 

The sleiiine ftmonnl of the salarv iH tnjo for the ndtl ytAl. 
Further t.artlcnf 4 t^ can I* chtained Wi application to >l«SiS. 
IhtIrHi aiul Wdllftfrte, MlLlnK-fLE., iSc. tiupe Street. GlaSSOW, 


accommodation offered 

SlT^nux.—Memhet c^ifiits Board-RttHderioe in old Farm House in 
d»trtOt full of cjd ciiMr^HS and haE-titnher hotisea. ELsetne JJ«hl, 
balk, tfliephanB, p^t 51 m cif motor-car. Advloe given lo ttudfftts 
on ine^Lsnred drmwLftsfi—Apply lo Box t3'43, c/o The Seicrelary, 
Rl.B.A., 9, CrmHllIt Street, Londnn. W.j. 

A.RT.BA- wfeint [ik sltitre hh small West End ofbcc with 
aUiTther. ThadtuitlnnJseifcLimt. wilh ’plMinaindanecDiveiili'ne™. 
TVk(i-lng and lypitijf can tn'done lryarralii?!krnienl< Woulil mil atvo 

wishing to ronimeller pisctlff.—Apply Pi * -343, r Sci'iePaiy, 

R.J.B..A. Jj Conduil Street. W.J. 

ARCiLirxci’s WliXlW nffeiE enod MCtimnWida Lon. ted ami Frenk- 
fa.se, near Russeil Selunre; central lot wU poirtH of Lomlhli, Bnth- 
rOfHU, Elcelrk Itgil. Well rraxirntTWndeii and term?- ipif»dmle, 
—Reply Em 1^ = 5, rn Secreliury E.T.H.A, 0 Conduit Slieet, W t. 

I'DROfARE UF FRACnCF-. 

The nraotici! forinierlv iiirried oh- by llie l4ie tapLoln H. W, 
Ljdla-jQ, SI.S.A.. LRJ.B.A., A.fLS.l. (under the Style oI 
’^Sheppjird i laKkloa Arrhitoett and Surveyors, n 4 Ca4l le GatCj. 
New^irk-iin-Trent^ haa been purebastM tiy Mr John Saundeis. 
L-R [.B..A.. Amhifert .mj Sarv'cyor of NeiTArk, imd vril! be cannEd 
on heiEtofnn: ttmler the annr of “ Sifitrppani Sl Loc h t i.in " 


Minutes XII 


At the Twelfth Genensl Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sesnnon 
l 9 Z 4 -] 93 ^ Jaeld on Motlday, i!o April 19231 at 8 pad.. Mr, J, 
Allred Gotch. F.sjk., President, and afterwards Mr. Vp. T. 
Jofiica, F-S-A,^ in the Chair. 

'I'he atlcndancE Ltoiik was dgned by 17 Fellow* (iimluilinR 
i Membm of Council)^ 13 A*saeiatp» (including a Meoiibere of 
Courtcil)^ 5 LicetitUtea, and * targn number of visttora. 

The Hon^ Secretary' apirtouncfd the dccmse of the foUirivirtg 

Mttnhers.— , 

Mr. Johti SEnper SttrgtlU. R A., elected Hon, AtaOCUUe 191 O, 
Mr. David Sobertsen, A-k-ijA,. idccted Fellow rg*b» 

■hd it was Rft^Lvnr that the regrets of the Royal Jnstiiure 
for ihpiir low be entered oi> the Minute* and t^t c rnewage nf 
syrnpathv nnd condolence be conveyed TO their relattve*. ^ 
The fn-llnwing MemhcrB attending far the fint time amce 
their election or irnnafer were formally admliied by the 

W.i. H. Lev error |F,J, M'. J- H. Somaki fF,l, E. J, 

WOliama [FJ. R. G, Rate [L.\, Cho*. Duneh F, is. 

Hayncari l, , „ ,,,, , , 

Mr. Percy J. Waldram having rend a Paper on ^iatural ana 
.Artlficiil Liebtins" nnd lllustrEtcd it by lanlem tdidca ^d 
djanrsTiia, a diocusauui Diauad, apd on the motion of Dr. 
Lcoimtd HtU, FJli?., Director of ihe Department of Applied 
Phvsinlctgy, National IcwntUte for Medical Rescaroh. seconded 
by'Mr, J, Herbert Cunliffe, K.C., MF., Soliclior-Geaeml to 
the l>ucbv of Litiicastcx Palatine Ctnirt. a vote ■of tbanka wm 
poEsed to Mr. Waldram hy ucclamoriont nnd ws* hrieily 
[osponded to. 

The meeting clcflcd at rO ,35 pm. 


Members sending mmitttnees by poatal OtdcT for aubscrip^ 
nonsor Inidtute publlcatiaiM are warned of the necessity of 
oi>mpl;^g wdth Poor Ofiice ReBUlabona with ncHard to t^ 
method of payment* Poatal ofidnri ibould b* made payable 
to the Secretory and croued. 

R .1 JA. JOURNAL, 

Daiei ^ FtMualiim. —1914J Bth, asnd November^ 6 ^ 

lotb Dctcttiber. iqay: loth, a+th January; ytb, aiit Feb¬ 
ruary j. 7th, 2iat Mai^t 4lh, iStb April; oih» 23 ™ Mnyj 
lyih, 37 th Junct iSdi July; i 5 tb Aufuat; ijih Septm&er i 
17 th October, 
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The Natural and Artificial Lighting 

ay PEIICY J. WALD RAM. F.S.I., Lkemiatc. 


of Buildings 


[Read bf/oTe iha Rxi\\ul InstittAle cf Rrithh . Irr/jflri'fr i>n .VJojididy, lo j-JfirH 192,5.] 


I T IS only by %'irtuo of fight, nuturiLl or ai-tifidslt that 
architecture exlst> at all, and the gntdatioris ot light, 
ita colcmr and intensity', affect ?h> profoundly our 
appreciation of beauty in and detail tliat the architect 

may he said, without undiiJy .ftnilning nicts^phor,, to be 
primarily 0 craftiiman who wodts in light and illumniuiion 
Hii M material. One wnuld therefote i^Kpcct him to be an 
ardent student of illumiEiatior^ and to devote morr atten¬ 
tion rc rt9 most perfect and p^iwerful form of atuihg'ht thaJi 
to irrifFoiitl lifiht, and to study its more geneml form of 
diffused dflvlight even more than sunlight. 

Acrualiy^ hotvevar, tho subjcci uf illumihatiDn, certainly 
of natural iUuminatitKi, La 1 believe cmirrly ahwnt from 
the curricula of architcirtutail achioaUi, whilst the know¬ 
ledge and even rhe ideits of pmetbiing architects on the 
subject are often extremely hflay and meii;gne. 

There , 1 think, no exaHKctation in suggesting that the 
Dvcmge designer luis bui little eirect inforTnJii.inm ahuut 
sunlight, rather leas about amfiLiHl lllinninattuEi, and 
practically nane about £iatiira.t illuniinniion apart from sun. 
This sLnnewhat extraordinary state of things is chiefly due 
ID the fact that the everyday pheiiameiia of nstund light 
are enrujidered to he lao wi?!! known and oh^ioui to xe- 
cjviLm attention acholaatically. hut we art gtnerally nitiat 
profoundly ignorant of thase things which arc open to our 
coniitant daily ofiservatioD. What normal man could any 
St midday what his wifie wiaa w-earin^ at breakfast on the 
same moTtiing, or aketch from memory the figures un the 
dial of his own watch ? 

FLunllisrity is apt tfi breed n ermin ELinaunt of indiffer¬ 
ence, ftnd our powera of tntcUlgertt observation are aiways 
rnorc ot less dormant with regard 10 cvTiyday maticra. 

Xbthing could comply with that dcfimiion better than 
the waxing and wtining of natuml light and the apparent 
path of the sun across the hravena. 

The Eye as a ^iEA5UlUJSQ l^-BTHnwEttr or Natl-bal axd 
Aftifptiw- Ltcitt. 

[n addition to this potent reason for lack of definite in- 
fomiatioD there are others which arc leaa well known, m 


fact ahuDsE completely unsuspected. Chief amongst these 
ii the lat-T that oUr eyci, which we Unagihe, not Without 
reason, to be capable of indicating varying intensities of 
illumination, become in the ptiescncc of natural light hope¬ 
lessly and even iLidicioiJsly inaccurate as a measuring 
instrument of intensity, giving us precisely the same 
vbcutd impmsaion over ranged of i.iiriafioa which are not 
only targe btii huge. 

Our eyes undoubtedly do so adipt themselves with 
marvelloua automatic: precision sa to receive only quite a 
small imioiiiit of naturd light, soniethlDg not very rnuch 
more than the natural ill umination at very early dusk or 
late dawn. 

Throughout the day the inEenaitles of illucnioution 
av’silabte may he some hundnida and even thousands of 
titries this Eunouni ^ but OLif eyes AutoiniuicaJly reject it, 
and nccept from, nature's bounty only that sm^l cmiDiiot 
which at other dmcE may be all that 15 avsilahle’. For this 
reason we con and do remain alwtiy:^ abnoluicly uncon¬ 
scious of available intensities of huge amount. Between, 
say, an hniirjifter sunrise and an hcLir before sunset there' 
is no great appiatent change in tlri: available daylight, 
although pnyphotpgrapbcr's tabic of exposures shows how 
great the actual differences most Itc. 

Inside any ardtnaiy' well-lit room die light Beema to be 
practi rally ihe $amc from the window to the back wall and 
to be pretty much ilie .vame as it is out of doors. Bui iDok 
at thf window from cutaide beside any light building 
front. All the windows (j.e,, the room interiors behind 
those windows) appear by contract to be absolutely black. 
We know' also by experience tliat upon any day uBcn a 
photographic exposure of. t otie second would suffice 
out of doors, an expoSun; of pierhaps five mimjtrg might 
be ixquired for d wclLfit inicn'or — a difference of jpo 
to 1, 

AL-ttmlly the light in any ordinary iroom lit by windows 
cm one aide drops some 90 per cent, nt more between ihc 
window wall and the liaek Wall. The fad that our eyes 
fcituro uncernacioua of any seriDUn di (Term'd; in such a 
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room 19 no proof (hut rionc cJcisFa, Wc sirnply cannot 
mint Dor eyM m thia matter a^i in tnnn y- others* 

But this bcauriful ^uto^:latic adaptaticin of tin? cve does 
not take place to die extent under the usual 

intcnnitits of irtlhcial lights h'hkJi dilTrr& essentially in 
comptMition pnd colour frooi oaiurai light. Whilfit pcLr 
eyes have developed under daylight for cnHirtless ages 
they have only been using ortLficuJ light for a paltry' grnc- 
tHtion ttr ti^ cv^ an d have nppaientiy not lecmed to be t<iJ c nmt 
of vuintions in it, n'hc y dcmimd t hat a rtificnil iliumiiiaDts 
shall be adjusced to approximately that adequacy which 
they cane for thrmselwii out of day lights and tliey refuac 
to make the ncceesar)' adjuxtntent themselves. Anything 
much brighter than this is painful and injurious tn them, 
anything much less is injuriously inadeqLmte. Sudi sen¬ 
sitiveness 10 the intensity of aitificiai light can be trained 
to considerable accuracy in cstinialmg the intensity nf 
arlijicial illumiUEition, in spite of the well-known physio ■ 
loginal fart thui meavurrment hy means of memory of 
gene nil impressions is most unsatisfactory* Un Ibmi natciy 
thin lends us to helieve that simibrly we can always 
measure by our viauul impres^iona the intensity of day¬ 
light. ^Ve ctiunot do ^ at nil withutit spedal arrange- 
mcTits, nor do so with tn^en reasonable aceunu.'y without 
specui] instruiTicnts;, Until this fundamental fact is re- 
CDgiiiiied we can neither uiiikc prugneBs with out know¬ 
ledge of the subject nor avoid unconscious peijury in 
ancient light cases. 

1’he Uiffprence hetween Natuhai. ami Abtificiai, 
Lioiit, 

Light from the sun can reach us either in beams through 
clear air* from blue sky didused by the earth's atmospheie, 
thmui^h clfHidii of Varying thicJcnwS Or dcnBity, and 
througli the smoke belt of towns. 

Its colour varies m each case. White light is a com¬ 
bination of all colours in the sprctnim, each of which 
varies not istilv in wave length but oli^o in intensity and in 
the vigour of its piirticu.hLr e0eci on Lb^ optic ncrvcA. 

Daylight may be cansidered as an orchestra of colours 
in which the mrious inetnimcnts differ in note. In loud- 
nefis, and m timbre. 

The combined note of the resulting lutrmnity can be 
doininatcd more by the greens and yellow’s than by the 
ijoftcr and lc» in^iBtent shades of purple and riolct, just 
as the soft tonc;^ nf the vinlirm will he more or less over¬ 
powered by the brass mitniments even when tlie latter ure 
nut played loudly. But the differencea in culuLirand tone 
between, say, direct sunlight and light blue sky are veiy 
iUTLal] as com pared with the difference bctwieen even 
the best ordinary artibciii] tUuniinant and that form of 
daylight which it most mcacmblcs, such for instance as 
between a modem gasfillcd cJectric lamp and sunUght* 

DArLioirr Lamp^!, 

Vorioui BtttTnpte hare been made to rectify thia differ¬ 
ence in order to prcNiluce an aitrfit’ial illuininant wiiirh 
shall have ihe same or nearly the same effect on our eyes 
as natural light. But even the most brief accouiii of the 
vast amount of thought and reaesreh which havc^ been 
dirccTcd to this end would lonn a long p«pcrj and rime 
does not permit more than a passing reference to a brsneh 
of science in which this co-unrry hos played no small part. 


SuHice it to say that up to the present the only res^eon- 
ably practicable method of altering the bghi from aniflcijil 
illuminanta lias been to eiimct frnm it, either hy reflection 
fmm blubh surfaces or by absothtion through bluish 
glflis, thme yelhrwiBh colour dementi which are mu in¬ 
sistent* in order that wc may enjoy the xHolet end of the 
flpcctrum as well aa the remainder* 

'file waste thereby occtLAioncd is comparable with 
having to employ iut entire prehc^tra end then forcing the 
hrs-sN instniments to «it silent in order thm we may hear 
the strings* 

"Fhe best daylight lamps thus waste somr f>o per cent, to 
70 per cent, ol the hgitt avoifuble from the bare lEimp* 
Extruvagiinc jis rhiB di&cDiint appears to be, it must ^ 
rrmembered that ue often waste as much by badly de¬ 
signed shades and redectars* 

Daylight lamps are invaluable for many opemtJuru in¬ 
volving the judging nr matching of colours* such as ihe 
examination of seeds* com, tobacco, furs, etc,* and the 
maiching and examination of texriicA* Their uic might 
wp tl be extended 10 Art Gall ericA* I n the busy, prosperous* 
hut smokj" towns of the Ndnh one often btidn priceJesa 
collectiiKns of art treasures housed in pAlatiol ga:llericji hut 
only visible hy daylight on tare occaslone. 

CoLoun IN Light* 

In ail the fairyland of science there Is perlutpH no subject 
which can afford us so much sheer delight for so little 
labour aa the study uf cultiurcd lights and the effect of 
tinted lights upon coloured surCacet. 

'llie paintt'rs dificnvcred this half a century ago, and 
w'cre richly rc'v%-aTtlcd. Claude Moiict'a “ Impressions," 
St Bunact study in the Salon des Refuses of wau 

probably nnc of the brat attempts tn depict colour in 
atmosphere by a technique dimly ensisagt-d by Velasquez. 
Fortunately tniv piEriutc rxdted that brociiig stimulant to 
achievement* the conieirptuous derieion of die orthtidox ;; 
□nd drew toother in protest men like Fdouord Monet, 
Muiict. and purticolarly iJelactuix, whu cheerfully adopted 
the derisive appellatiofinf " Impressjonis^ts,/'' and rounded 
a new cult* 

These men w'cre not content to note aa curious but 
inexplicable phennmena auch facta PB a sallnw-fiiccd 
model ciULting u violet tinicd shadow whilst the sluiduw 
of a red faced model was greenish, why bright green grass 
appeared to be blue from a dixtanee. 'uhy the white snow 
cups uf distant mountains changed la coppery red at nun- 
set, and similar facta. 'They tailed acience to their aid 
and studied with aridity the difference brrweien mixmg 
piguicntB end mixing lightg. Why, for imtoucc, a mixture 
of blue and yellow pigments producfs green* wheram the 
mihgEing of blue and ycRow light gives white. Why 
primaTy ouloure in pigtitenta are not primar;’ colours in 
light, and the like. Their teseajrches revealed the fuel: 
tliBt light reflected fnrm] a series of BiruJl culnured sur¬ 
faces in close jnxtapoaition, t.c.. the tnlnured tigtifs fmm 
such surfaces, unconsdoualy mingli^d by the eye* afforded 
new, beautiful* and esseiirialty nsiutal results, ahen quite 
onexpccEcd. 'Hie effect of minglmg a stipple of blue dota 
cunongAt a atipple of red dots, for instance, produces a 
yellow'instead of the black w^hich results Jrnm mixing red 
and blue pigments. 
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They acquired dien^by a new oudoalt, a new paUetttj 
and practical y a new art; in whjch colour and atmuAphcrc, 
instead of l^ing merely suggeated on the tanvaSt iieems 
acmslly tn liw on it. 

Probably no such trii^ph awaits the anihitcci, but the 
episode Is auggeativciy instructive; and the modem de¬ 
velopments of colour photography and the perfection of 
coloured lamps open up a ocimewhat large field tn the 
architect who docs not thiiik only in brick„ stone, timber, 
and plaster, but regards landscape gardening and interior 
decoration, -Hn-d even the colouring of exteriors, as part 
of his rightful heritage. He must l^tir himself^ howev'er, 
and exert his ownership over those fields, or he may find 
his fee gimple title encumbered with the sqimttcrs' rights 
of specioliate^ 

But we must leave this entrancing theme, well worthy 
of a paper to itself, or we shall aU be here till mid¬ 
night, Wc can merely glance at the beautiful cxamptcR 
of three-colour printing and threc-enfour photo¬ 
graphy which liave kindly been lent to illurerati.' this 
branch of the subject. They may perhaps ser^'c to 
give you pleasure during the duller portionfl of this 
paper. 

Wc have to concentrate upon these practiiml questions, 
occurring daily in practice, as to whether a given window 
in a given sltuatiDti is large enough or too large j whether 
itg dimensioii& must be varied in width or in lieight, and 
if so, tn what extent, or w^becher an additional window ia 
required. 

Our knowledge of daylight has now advanced so far 
that it is posalbie to predetcrnijnc accurately from drawr¬ 
ings alone to whiit extent any interior will be lit with any 
given syateni of fenestration and with gny givcP degree 
of o^truction, and to say whether any portitm of that 
interior will fall below the requirernents of comfortable 
user, 

IlU,lTMTNATIOX. 

In order to view' objects satiRfactorily it is not sufficient 
to have strong light sources in the vicinity—the light mList 
reach the object. Wc must have illmnination as well as 
light. But iiluminjiUMi alone is not suffident. 

We view' objects not so much by the light w^hich fsIlB 
upon them as by the light which is rejected from them 
iota our eyes ; a bcEuo of quite powerful light projected 
00 to thick dull black doth disappears almost cnmpletely. 
But reflective capacity Js also insuflidcTit without contrast. 
A thin glaas tumbler or a thin sheet of celluloid immersed 
in a white china bowl full of water cajinot be diatmguished 
even under strong light. 

Given any object such as a hook nr a sheet of paper with 
a reasonable CDcfficicnt of reflection, end dewed under 
dreumstances which pro^-idc reftsonable cooiTast, satis¬ 
factory lighting of an object depends upon — 

fi) 'rhe iliomination or flux of light falling on the ob¬ 
ject—which is measured in foot-Qindlesi or lumens per 
aqujire foot; a. foot-candle being the itluminarion re¬ 
ceived from one standard Eumdie at a distance of one foot, 
and a lumen being the flux of light which will illumimitc 
one square foot of surface to an Intensity of one foot- 
can die. 

(a) The ability of the object to reflect light back into 
our eyes, nueasured as “ reflection coeEfidents,” or the 

N a 


proportion rtflecred of any light falling on the object. 
A talile of some reflection coefficients Is Riven in Ap¬ 
pendix U 

HoIUZONTAL ANT> VeHTICAL Ir.LUMtNATlO.SV 

But no flat surface reflects light equally in all directions. 
If the surface be smooth or ixtliabed it conforma to the 
laws of specular reflection. Under a beam of li ght strikittR 
it at a given angle with the plane of the surface it will 
appear to be mosl brightly illumlnitted in a direction iSo"" 
on plan from the incident beam of light and inclined at 
the same angle from the eurfliL-e (Fig. i) in accordance 
with the w'dl-know'n rule of optics ih^t the angle of inci¬ 
dence isi equal to the pgle of reflection. In other direc- 
tioni only such light is reflected by the sittfacc as is due 
ta incqualltica of the smooth surface or di vetgenre of the 
incident beam, 

But paper, books, and the majority of objecta which it 
Is necessary to view hove dull, unpolished, or " matt 
surfaces * and reflection fmm such surfaces difFcTs very 
materially indeed from specular reflection. 

A true matt surface, to which white blotting paper 
approximates, follows the law discovered by Lambert in 
1760. 

^^Tiatcvrr may he the angle at which a beam of light 
strikes it, the maximum reflection from a truly matt sur¬ 
face will b^ In a direction normal to the surface and the 
reflection from it in every oilier direction will vary directly 
with the cosine of the angle which that direction mokes 
with the normal to the iuiface, 

ITie light reflected in all diTECtions meafrured to scale 
will, therefore, he limited by a drclc h In lug, a. 

Convcrgcly, light falling upon a mart surfoce at an angle 
is less eflidem in producing illumination than light which 
falls in a direction normal to the surface, simply becaug^e 
the surface presented to the incident light* like the surface 
avatlablc for oblique reflection, grou'^i legs and less as the 
angle of Inddencc departs from the norma] (Fig. y). 

Fmm there considerations it will be seen tlwt as books, 
paper, rnost objects w'Ofked upon are generally 

viewed in a clireciion j:>early vertical. ii followa that light 
fmm high angles \s more v'ijua.ble than light from direc¬ 
tions nearer to the horizon* whether the surface viewed 
be polished or matt. A skylight i^vcs more w'orking light 
than a windoiv of the san'ie glass area, and screening the- 
top of n Window darkens a room, far more ihjin the 
screcfiiiig of an equal glass area at the buttom. 

There are, of course, additional reasons for this. In 
towns the zenith sky is nearly alMwyg brighter t han sky 
nearer to the horiion where the light from the afcy has to 
pie tee a greater thickness of smoke belt (Fig. 4), 

Still more impommt it the fact that obstructing build- 
mgs almost invariably block out skv from low angles, and 
generally the only available aky is risihle through the 
upper pan^ of glass. Tt will be shewn later that visible 
nky IS the dominating factor in natural iUiimination. 

Fot viewing objects in. u horutontal direction, guch as 
bookcases, pictures on w'ohfl, w’all bins in stores, packing 
caaes with Labtrla on the sides, cic., horizontal iUumination 
J3, of Course, more valuable than vertical^ but in the sum 
total of ordinary' human requirements these do not hulk 
largely. 
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PoTNT AND Luminous Sdkface Souiicas of Lioht» 

It is very nctscssury to appreciate that thre laws of optics 
as usually stated in text books refer almoEt Invariably to 
point sources of light, * condition which is seldom or 
never found in practice^ 

For example, the well-known law of inverse squares 
by which we Imow that the illuminatinn from a point 




Fio. 2.—DlFFTfSIi RcFtJiCTJDN FROM MaTT SuKFACE 


from the window happens to decrease approxjmiitcty in 
that proportion. 

As both the width and the height of any 8k>’visible 
decreases directly with the distance, the illuminarion due 
to the atea of viEiblc sky would vary im'ersdy with the 
square of the distance, were it not hir the fact that sky 
varies in its lightine capacity according to Eti a.nguUr 



Fic. 3 ^'aojECTKD Area of Reflechno Suxface 
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f SMOK£ belt 
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Fia ^ Penstfaticin of Smoke or Clolid Bitt-T uv 
JStrtiixaiiT 
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EouTce of light faiU off inversely as the square of 
the distance from that point (Fig. 5) doe* not operate 
when the oource of light is it surface, such as an area 
of sky, a light building front, or an illuminated wall or 
ceiling > 

Curiously enough, the iUumuiaiion from a window re¬ 
ceived from unobstructed sky directly visible from t^t 
windew doe* fall tjff appro-ximately in inverse projrortkm 
to the square of the flistance from the glass, but that ia 
meivly because the area of aky visible as we go further 


elcviuiDn above the horizon, high angle sky being the 
more valuable for vertical illundnation on a horizontal 
pianc, and low angle sky for hcnizontnl UluminatiQn tm a 
vertical plane, . . ^ ^ . -.j 

When, however, the visible sky is obstructed by a build- 
log distant from the glass, as 00 the farther side of a tmd, 
this, of courae, docs not hold good. As we go farther 
back from the glaaa the angular elcv'ation of the window 
head deoeasea moie rapidly than the angular clevalion 
of the obstruction (Fig. 6), 
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Photdmitbbs. 

It has etatcd that tlw human eye is an i^xiraordi'^ 
narily inacci^te jud^je of daylight by general or memor¬ 
ised comparisons* Yet if daylight is to be meaaiircd it 
must be by the eye. 

In the iuatruments knovrn as photometers used for 
measuring illumlnadon^ whether tiattiroJ or artificial, 
advantage is taken of the ability of the eye to distinguish 


two wfelUknown forms of portable illumination photo¬ 
meters arc described and iUustnttcd In Appendix 11. 

Photometric apparatus for itieasuring the candle power 
of hnttpa, analysing colour constituents, etc,, are tieces- 
saarily larger and more complicated, and lacing used 
nminly for laboratory .wurk need not be described here. 
By ojiy of the small portable photometers described, or 
ev'cn by means of a small photographers* exposure meter 




Fio. ft '"DteafiAsfi OF Skk vibiblb 'tifeoiioti Wivdow 
DUE TO OaSTftOCflOjsr 


quite a minute thficrence between the brigbtnm of two 
small contiguous surfaces. 

Practically all such instrummcs illuminate one of such 
two contiguoua surfaces by means of a measured vartahje 
proportion of the hghi emitted by a final] standard electric 
lamp, whilst the other aurfWcc receives the illtunJuatian 
to be judged by comparison. 

Suitable means arc adopted whereby the variation in 
tbe standard light i$ indicated in foot candies. One or 


properly calibrated, an mrhitcct can measure and record or 
metnonse degrees ofilluminatjon which he finds tube satis¬ 
factory ot the reverse. Especially useful are diey it, drawmn 
attend™ to the matteni which prejudic* our judgment. 

It U* for example, eortmntly insirucrive to find that a 
fttstu with ■ patticrularly tint^ wbH paper or himiture 
pve* all impreasioo of cheerful lightncaa w-hidi is absent 
m a aiftuiar room differently decorated or fumi&hed but 
petsBiWy enjoying actually even more light. ’ 
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It ii undflubicdly the fact that wc generoily juclpe and 
value aiummaticai/both n^turaJ and artificial, n&t so much 
by our ability tn work under It ai by the appiiTent bnsht-. 
nesa of those objects or surfaces which chiefly force them- 
tkdves on our atteminn. ^ ^ - 

It ia thift psAxhoIoEicaJ sfipect of inuminalion wjut^ is. 

1 suggest, thcVeculiar proii'ince of th* architect. It is an 
ititcnaelv interesting iiibject, almost une^tplored, but of 
the greatest importance. Wc may be able lo mtiiStite the 
candle power of our lamps in all directiona to amaU 
fnicrioiu ; we can predetermine the illumination given by 
them on working plane* with great accuracy; ophthaL^c 
surgeons am tell us die upper and tower limits of suitable 
LUumirtatjonfor given condiEions of working; but aD tme 
exact work, interesting and ncoissary as it is, will not 
nnsw’cf the extremely important question ns to whether 
rhe user It going to feel that he has a. proper or even 
a comfortable light. 'I'hat depends^t least uPUl 
Jengtheried experience has corrected his views—^ty 
largclv^ in fact almost entirely, upon the su^m 
brightness of prominent or arrestioH features of the 
rfHjm, and this is verj' Utgcly m the hantla of the 

^'^Vhe study and analytia of cheerfulnesa by the ai^tect 
in the light of such knowledge and data aa the illuminating 
engineer rian supply would appear to be of firat-clasa 

importance. . , 

The writer therefore ventures to commend the more 
general study of iltuminatioo effects by means of these 
simple and handy liirle instniments, 

No architectutial schonl at least should he without aiiCi 
and the means of keeping it coTTectly catihraced. 

NATtmAL iLLUiVlIS'ATtQM. 

Seasamil anti Diurnal Vtnintiom. 

Few people except expert phoiographers art aware of 
t he enormoiis differences of daylighl between dawn and 
sunset and between December and June. 

Figs. 7 and S give the results of ■ scries of measurements 
made in connection with the Htsme Office Inquiry into 
the Ughtlrig of Factories, , . . t 

ThcAnlues given represent the apparent tanghtness of a 
white card lying horisEontoUy on * Rut. uno^tructed roof 
and receivintr all light from a com plete heitiiipherc of sky. 

,hc\ams as the .'vrt.tpt hriehtn^s 0/ all 
parts of that hemisphere. It would be exactly the b^c 
if the card could reffcet all incident light and absarbed 
none. The A'alues are double what would be recorded on 
a card laid on an unobairuaed window rill or stood ver- 
rically on a roof, under whii^h dreumstmiccs it could, of 
OQurre, receive light from only a quurtcrsphere of sky. 
Further irkvestigiiliofia were carried out daily lasrt year at 
the National Physical fj^boratory. Teddington^ the ob¬ 
servations being made in a fitting which restricted the 
light falling on the card to that fmm an otrtant of 
sky faring either N, S, E. or W. Tht aremge plotted 
curves for each month for each a*pent, together with the 
figures for particular days representative of different 
kinds of weather, have Idndly been supplied to the author 
by the Director. 

The differences between aspect* ore very interesting, 
but they are, after all, only the average for one j-etir, and 


that a somewhat exceptional year, at Teddington, a semi,- 
triral dTHtrict, and necesdarily differing matenBlly from 
the light w'hich was enjoyed over the same period m 
Loudon, Leeds, Manchester, or any other of the crowded 
industrial districts where the ^renoial fight for light and 
air goes on under ever iucrenBing disaiirtuitages. 

For comparifion with the earlier records. Figs. 7 and 8, 
the author has added together the average light from nil 
four octants and plotted them on Fig. 9. ^ 

The author hw ventured to urge the authonties »r Tcd- 
dington to msliB some effort to obtain correlHtcd observa¬ 
tions At London, Manchester, etc., and to compare these 
with the records of ihe MeieoroJogical Office of solar 
radiation, height and character of clouds^ atmospheric 
poUurion, etc. 

If the latter records shmildT when properly applied, 
serve lo account for the departures from a theoretical 
cunx based on the sun's altitude, then light recomL could 
be built up for any place for which records exists and 
aremge? could be struck for periods as lengthy a* the 
ttcordi. 

It is understood* hoHxver, that it may be necessary 
to writ until a few years' records had been collated at 
Teddington. The author has, therefore, attempted the 
investigarion himself in the tare intervals of leiatue 
afforded by a somewhat busy pmefire. It 15 not yet 
completed, btil the result so far i? hopehil. 

The author desiTe* to record his indebledoess to Dr* 
Chree, of Kjew Observatory , the nearest Meteorological 
Office station to Teddington, who has afforded him eveiy- 
posidblo assijstanoe in the compdution of date for this 
purpose. 

Principi^ of iMEASL’HiS’a Dayljcjht. 

In spite of its hupie ^-ariariona the daylight Uluminarion 
of any inicrior can be expressed in sxry simple terms. 

window, a skylight, or an opening can never do more 
than convey to an interior position a proportion, and only 
a very Bmall proportiun, of the outstde light ; so tlat out 
of doon there may bt, not two or ihcor times the indoor 
light, bat two or three hundred times* Under certain 
■circumstances it iriay be about a thou&and times as much 
without our cyca being able to appreciate much difference. 
Most fortnnoiely with a skj' unifmmty bright, ihk pro¬ 
portion—known AS the daylight ratio or daylight factor— 
doea not differ fforn sunrise to sunset or from June to 
December. If a given poridon enjoys a ratio of* say, t per 
cent- it will have to foot candles rvhen the oateide li^ 
is j.oM foot candles* When the ouLaide light U 100 only 
it will have i foot candle. ... 

It 13 gtncnJIy erprcsscd as the rmtio bctiii'Mn t™ 
brightness of A white card laid on an unobstructed window 
sill {which is very nearly half the aky brightness and 
the hrighinesa of the samr card placed nt any interior 

poflition* _ 

[t con also be predetermined, in su far as it depends on 
light direct from the sky, by plotting upon a wiitable 
diagram a simple geomefrical prcijeclion of any rity visible 
froTTi fiuth an interior position. 

The diBgrama, used are of the forms shown in Figa. m, 
II, I a, and 13, They indJ>c3te a flat projection of a 
quartersphere of sky dirided hi^riaontally and vertically 
into square degrees. 


iLuiiui«i«nur roar tANAuu 



Fte. 7^ — SE«o?fAL VMJAnoNa op Noon Daylight 
Hame Offio: Repon on Fiictory Lijihcing, 1914 



Fig, 8,'—Diurnal Varmtions of Dayocht, l^ImsuMAieA, 
Eoi/inokes, a>'i> Mirm tNTER 
Home OfBcc Report on Factory Liplitinij, (974 
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Fic. II.— Exampi^ ov Use or Diaoram poa Caltumtixo DAiri-icHT Ratiqb os 

HdriecntaI Surfaces 


FJO* |0.—PlAGAAAl 


FOB CaUCL'LATIMO DAVUUifT RaTIO^. 

Vertically on HcKumidl 


t]luiiiin.iidiin McAALircd 
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It will be noticed that the \*rrtical diviiiom arc not 
regular. That n because they have been adjusted geo> 
metrically to allow for the diflferent lighting capacities of 
sky at different degrees of elevation. If the size of the 
diagram is, say. 20 inches by 10 inches^ 200 square inches. 


divisions are adjusted for illumination falling t'ertically 
on a horizontal surhice such as a book or table. In Fig. 1 z 
tlvy are adjusted to illumination falling horizontally on 
a vertical surface such as a picture, a bookcase, or some 
forms of textile machinery. In Fig. 13, the angular divi- 



Fic. 12. — Ducram for CAtjccLArt.su Davuuut ILATtOS 
Illumination Measured Horizontally on Vertical Surfacea 
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Nvrg-DmcKmus rarrsr/mrwc tMffuuo LtufT smovio oe XT u>r rteoM 
TMt ctvTtfs or /tneoriurrs 

Fio. 13.—Dugram for Calcvlatino Davliokt RAnotf oca to Dirrcsz 
Reflbction from Waixs A.S'D Ceiunc 


then ewry square inch of it, wherever sittuitcd.will repre¬ 
sent I per cent, of the lighting capacity of the complete 
quartersphere of s^. 

If the sky area visible from an interior position through 
a window be projected on to such a diagram by means of 
its horizontal and vertical angu^ limits, then the area 
BO projected measured in square inches represents exactly 
the daylight roof ratio at the point in question multiplied 
by four, or its daylight sill ratio multiplied by two. In 
the form of diagram shown in Figs. 10 and it, the angular 


sions arc adjusted to give equal s’alues for light diffusely 
reflected from walls, etc. 

The simple methods of constructing these diagrams 
and the mathematical proof of their accuracy are de- 
.scribed in a paper read by the author and his son at the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, April tqzz, and now 
published by .Messrs. Batsford. 

In order to ascertain the distribution of light in an 
interior a number of suitable points are selected and the 
sky visible from such positifins is projected and measured. 
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Fict. 14.—DurnitBunw op Davlicst in Ttpicjj. Rdqmb 
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Fio. IJ,—ArPAH;,\TUB FDH MiusuRiNCi DiFFUBZLV Rm..Hrred Light 


From these v-alues " secdons of lijjht can be plotted, 
from these curves ccfitour line* indicatrng any given 
limit of direct daylight ratio auch as per cent., 1 per 
■:ent., 5 per cent., etc,, cam rcadUy be diawn. 

Fig. 14 shows the typical light aeciiom of:— 

fi) An ekmentju-y school ckaa rootn, 

fa) An ordinary office adequately Ut from the front 
nearly to the back* 

Jz) The same obstructed to an angle of 45* from tht 
window head,, 

{4) The same obatmeted partly to 60* and partly tp 
Light DiPFtBELV Replectih, 

In addition to light directly received from visible sty, 
which can rradlly be computed,, there remains the light 
which is recei ved by diihisc reflection from :— 

(а) The w'lJIa, ceilings, furniture, ct£L» of interiors, part 
of which IB received from a first reflection and part after 
ainglB or muldpEe counter reflections. 

(б) Building fronts, iMrt of which is light received by 
such fronts direct from the airy, and pan by reflection 
fratn other fronts. The latter is mnre obvious in a Light 
well. 

BxceBsIve value ia often attributed to the amount of 
useful light obtained by diffuse reflection. Light coloured 
surfiias, whether inside or outside, undaobredly add very 
materially to the cheerfulness of an interior position. They 
also add Bomethlng to its useful light, viz.^ the light 
which determines lighimg up time and the ability to see 
and work on dull days, and etc of value to positions which 
have nothing to spare. 

But their value as u source of useftd light is very small, 
decidedly less than that of even a small porch of visible 
aky, and is generally much over-rated, 

'J*hcy often scrv'c to make people believe that the light 
ia good, so that it is for example diSiculi to ^Leve, at 
least on a aunny day, that in a small Idtdwii with a light 
coJouned varnished praper, a clean white ceiling and a 


large window obstructed by a white freshly stuccoed wall 
la not a well lit room. It requires eipencnce at sunset 
and on dull wet days to show that the abs^ce of visible 
sty cannot be compensated by brighi surfaces^ 

Ught received by diffuse refkction from interinr walls 
and cEilmgs tan readily be measured by the sirople 
app^tus shown in Fig. 15, 

t he direin light from th£ window being shut off, tliat 
whi^ remains on the card must be the loml of the light 
received from interior diffuse refieencm. 

This has been measured in a niunber of cases both by 
^ N.P.L., and Fig. 11 shows what a 
imail addition it makes to rhe total light. 

But we must not despise «irmU things merdy because 
they ire small. 

Si^tions which enjoy m> direct ekv at all—and there 
arc hum^ds, perhaps thmisarids, of people condenuwd 
to ^rk in such pbcea in every crowded town—can be 
Cither mtcosely gloomy and dtprwsing or they can be 
clwerful and at least apparently bright. It is the architect 
who can nialcc the difference by careful and intelligent 
study of reflection coefficients, of apparent brightness 
and of beneficial or deleterious contrast, aided bv hia inJ 
valuable tfammg in general effects which are piecing or 
the revcnie. * 




--q K ^ I r B , I p. 

As regards reflecrian from biiilding fronts, h will be 
ohvioiM that any white unobatructed vertical surface om 
never be more than half ae bright as 9 white unohsmicted 
Jronztmtal surface, bemuse the latter reoeirea light from 
a full hetnisphfirt of sty, whilst llie former tan only sn m 
quartersphere. They may appear to be almost couslly 
bright, but the loss is there. 

But a vertied could only be half iia bright as any 
Sky It c^plaiM If It reacted sU Lnadent light and absorbed 
im^, if Its coefficient of Tcflecticm were 100 per cent 

But even new dean white glazed bricks or new white- 
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wash can reflect only some 60 per cent, to 70 per cent., »o 
that they would only be about one-third as bright as dis¬ 
placed sky if unobstructed. 

'ITtcy never are unobstructed, however, especially in 
the most valuable direction at ri^t armies to the surface, 
near the horizon ; and when we consider the amount of 
sky cut off from any reflecting wall surface by, say, the 
opposite side of a street, or the walls of a Ught well, it 
will be obvious that the 30 per cent, or thereabouts of an 
unobstructed vertical new white glazed brick or white- 


I 
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Fig. 16.—ArrJtaENT BHiairrNKss or NVaixs or L4 ght Wkix 


washed wall can seldom average much more than about 
to per cent., and this rapidly deteriorates unless the 
bricks are periodically clearied or the whitewash periodic¬ 
ally renewed. 

In addition there is, of course, light receist^ by the 
wall from other building fronu, as in a glazed light well, 
but our knowledge of the relative v-alues of direct and 
diffused light in rooms shows that this factor must be 
extremely small. 

For all practical purposes a window looking out on to 
the walls of a light well or across a road on to a building 
front is looking out on to an arrihcial sky which will 
always be much less bright than the actual sky at any 
given time. 

Its brightness relative to the actual sky can be ascer- 


uined bv setting up sky projections from a sufficient 
number of points—treating the light well or the roadway 
as a room stood up on end—with one side, in the case of 
a light well, completely open as Fig. 16. , , 

Values corresponding precisely to the daylight roof 
ratio of a horizontal room could thus be attributed to 
every course of bricks if necessary round the light well. 

'lliese, multiplied by the reflection coefficient of the 
wall surface, will obviously give the varying brightn^s of 
the light well widls ut different heights b. proportion of 
the sky brightness. -As the reflection coefficient can only 
be an average between cleaning periods, during which it 
may easily vary by 3® cent, or 4^ cent, or more 
according to the weather, it is obviously rat^r a work of 
fxjpcrcrogstion toirouhlcMhout thcsniAll addition afforded 
by diffuse reflection from side to side of the light well. 
But if desired an addition of, say, 5 per cent, may he made 

for this. . . 

The amount of light obtained at any interior position 
condemned to see nothing but the inspiring prospect ^of a 
blank wall instead of sk>’ can by this means be a.sccrtained 
if necessary with very fair accuracy. 

SUNUCHT. 

Considerations of space and time prevent the discussion 
of the highly interesting subject of sunlight and aspect, 
which is, therefore, relegated to Appendix HI. Phis 
will be found on examination to be far more simple than 
it appears to be. 

Determination or Practical Problems in Nati’h.u. 

llJ-UMlNATION. 

'Fhc first consideration in determining all practical 
questions in daylight illumination is the amount of light 
which reasonable people require for various purposes. 

It will have been obsious from Fi^. 7 “"<1 8 
Nature provides for long periods qualities of light \xry 
considerably in excess of that which is a\'ailable at times 
when most pirople would consider the light out of doors 

to be quite good. , . . -j 

Obriously, therefore, the proportion of the light outside 
which must be admitted by windows or skylighu must be 
determined with regard to dull days in winter rather 
than bright clear days, and with regard to the times near 
sunset rather than middle day. 

It is, therefore, necessary to fix upon a value of sky 
brightness which shall tairly represent moderately didl 
but not abnormally dull weather, when reasonable pwple 
would reasonably expect enough light indoors for ordinary 

puryjoses. . 1 i. 

From the meagre official information available the 
writer has for some years adopted, faute de rninix, the 
reading of 600 foot candles to represent this sky brighiness, 
equivalent to a reading of 500 foot candles on an un¬ 
obstructed horizontal white card having a reflection co¬ 
efficient of 83 per cent., or a reading of 250 foot candles 
on the same card standing \*crtically or observed on an 
unobstructed window sill. 

This represents approximately the sky brightness on 
an ordinary wet day in spring and autumn in the country, 
and in the summer in towns, and in the country at about 
an hour, and in towns about 11 hours, after sunrise and 
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before sunset on fine days. It is nrely exceeded through- 
out the day in winter in towns except on quite fine days. 
The more exact data which we hope for may, of course, 
alter this ver>- important standard. 

The amount of tllununation in foot candles recom¬ 
mended by various authorities for artificial light variea 
considerably. Making due allowance for the fact that 
some self-constituted authorities are financially benefited 
by high degrees of illumination, and that abMlute per¬ 
fection is not always economiatlly possible, the values 
reconunended by the last report of the Home Office Com¬ 
mittee on Factory Lighting may be taken. 

They arc 3 foot candles for fine work and 5 for very 
fine work. 

The author's experience is that most piropic require 
rather more artificial light for any given purpose than 



Fig. 17.—VsavtNG Errxer on Liqiitinu op Interiors 
BV Window OasraLX-rioss subtending 45“ at Siij. 


the amount of natural light which will ratisfy them, at 
least in the failing light of dusk. 

Taking i foot candle of tiaylight as the average minimum 
requirement of adults for clerical work and for ordinary 
purposes and 21 foot candles for fine work or the eyes 
of Very young children in schools, it follows that adequate 
light requires a minimum daylight sill ratio of 0.4 per 
cent, and good light a minimum daylight sill ratio of i 
per cent. 

This assumption, which the author has invariably ap¬ 
plied in ancient light disputes for many years, received a 
valuable and welcome confirmation when the actual con¬ 
ditions existing in new public elemenury school rooms 
built to the structural rules of the Board of Education 
wrere reduced to terms of sill ratio in 1913, by a Commince 
of Medical Officers, Scientists, and Illuminating Engi¬ 
neers appointed by the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The sill ratio of the worst lit desk in new class 
rooms in this country was found by measurement to be t 
per cent., whilst precisely the same xtiIuc wras found to 
be involved by the recornmendations or regulations of 
school authorities on the Continent and in .America, all 


of which, like the British structural rules, had been arrived 
at by the evolution of gradual trial and error. 

The value of 0.4 per cent, sill ratio it also in accordance 
with the rough nile often adopted in ancient light cases 
to the effect that any point in an interior from which all 
sky is cut off at table height is necessarily inadequately lit. 

All such positions must depend wholly upon light dif¬ 
fusely reflected fr om walls, ceilings, or building fronts, 
and numerous tests show that this seldom exceeds 0.2 per 
cent., even with moderate degrees of obstruction. 

The 45* Rule in Ancient Light Cases. 

The well-known so-called " 45® rule " in ancient Ught 
cases » fallacious except in what the author believes to be 
its original form, viz., 45* to the sill of the lowest window 
in order to ensure less than 45” to the head of that window 
(the head and not the sill being the really essential point 
as regards loss of sky), and of course still less to the 
window heads of upper floors. 

Misapplied as a criterion of obstruction to any window , 
45® from the sill can cover, as shown in Fig. t?, quite a 
number of totally different degrees of real sky olHtruction 
according to the height of the window head atHl or the 
distance of the obstruction. 

Lateral and Direct Light. 

Many architects draw a distinction between lateral snei 
direct light. There can be none, for ail light is more or 
less lateral. The only " direct light " or light at right 
anglM to window glass which can reach an interior posi¬ 
tion is a beam of no width and therefore of no area. In 
so far as it can reach into a room even severely lateral 
light b as useful as light from any other direction. For 
this reason all the horizontal angles in the dbgrams Figs. 
10 and 13 are gi\'en equal values. 

Use of Calculating Diagrams. 

The application of all the&c considerations to the prob¬ 
lem of proper fenestration involves a certain amount of 
trial and error, but it is not necessary for the designer to 
set up innumerable diagrams, or to contour tlie plans of 
all rooms. ^ 

Given any desired system of fenestration and window 
head height, a typical position of worst lighting can gener¬ 
ally be located readily by inspection. 

If there be no obstruction, then one diagram set up 
from table height on tracing paper over a 20 in. X 10 in. 
diagram. Fig. 10, will show at once by the fact of the 
visible sky measuring more or less than 1 square inch on 
the diagram whether the worst lit position has a sill ratio 
of more or less than 0.5 per cent., by no means a terrible 
operariim. If the window is obstructed, then a line on 
section joining the top of the lotoest obstruction to snsible 
sky to the top of the glass and continued down to rable 
heii^t showrs how far forward in the room the ** no sky " 
position will extend. 

Tl^ “ grumble fiwint ’* of 0.4 per cent, will be in front 
of this by a short distance which depends upon the width 
of the glass and the nature of the obstruction. 

country people expect adequate light right to 
hack of a room. In towns they arc sarisfied with 
a^quatc light to all reasonable working positions. For 
this reason in towns a small office room adequately lit for 
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only half in depth will satisfy many people, l,jirgc rooms 
or rooms with working positions farther back require 
deeper lighting* 

It must always be borne in mind that any hard contrast 
between dark btkI light portions of the same room not 
only gives an impression of bad lighting, but is actually 
bad ; because the eye unconsciously adapts itself to the 
brightest object in its fieid of view, and according to the 
extent to wUch it is thus '* light adapted *' to a patch of 
visible sky or a w'ell lit table under a window*, it is less able 
to sec properly in darker parts. 

For this reason top lighting by small skydights, which 
are apt to gi%’e very hard contrasts, is seldom satisfactory ; 
and severe cases of obstruction to side windows which 
leave only a small wclLlit patch under the window cannot 
be considered as merely cases of restricted working space. 
Sometimes it will be found that a small modification of 
the fenestration will effect a vast improsoment. The 
kitchen of many a semi-detached suburban villa could be 
saved by a small window across the angle of the wail. 

Unnecessarily low window heads arc the most frequent 
cause of bad lighting, but sometimes e\‘cn a window 
bulkheaded up into floor above will be insuflicient to 
give visible sky to important positions. 

Faced with this difficulty the only thing is to make the 
best of a sittiation in which adequate lighting is impossible. 

Reflecting mirrors or preferably prism glass catching 
beams of light from directions too vertical to get into the 
room are useful to long as they are kfpt ilean ; but the 
direction of such deflected light is unruitural and the in¬ 
evitable glitter of specular reflection is bad. 

Beyond this all that the architect can do is to provide 
light-reflecting surfaces inside and outside and to impress 
on his client the importance of frequent cleaning or re¬ 
newal, and above all the \*er>’ frequent cleaning of window 
glass. In towns a loss of light of to per cent, to 15 per 
cent, per memth due to uncicaned glass alone is quite a 
moderate estimate. In winter it may amount to 10 per 
cent, in a week in towns, and in foggy weather even more. 
Where light ia scanty* and precious this is no small item. 

The Use op Modeus in I*redeteh.mininc Natural 
Licimsc. 

The investigation of positions in an interior and the 
drawing of contour lines on a plan, although more or 
less essential to pro\x eridcncc in ancient light cases, is 
a tedious and not very satisfactory method of \’iBuaii6ing 
the general effect of any system of fenestration for a large 
interior. 

llic use of scale models, first suggested by Prof. 
Rudzicka in 1910, was long ad^-ocated by the author, and 
in 1912 with the invaluable aid of Prof. Clinton he was 
able, by means of an exhaustive series of experriments at 
University College, to establish the truth of the proposi¬ 
tion that the natural light inside accurate scale models was 
identical with the light in the full size rooms which they 
represented. 

The large daylight building at Teddington W'as designed 
primarily to receive large scale modeb of rooms, picture 
galleries, etc., for investigation. 

The interior of scale models can with due precautions 
reafiily be photographed. By the courtesy of Mr. Dclissa 


Joseph the author is permitted to illustrate the photograph 
of the exterior and interior of a scale mode] by Mr. 
Thorpe of a large synagogue (Figs. 18 and 19). 

The interior photograph was actually taken with a 
portion of the dome remo\’ed to compensate for the fact 
of the photograph being taken intloors, so that it is not 
necessarily an accurate test of the lighting provided by 
the design. 

It selves, however, to illustrate the strikingly lifelike 
results which can be obtained merely by projecting a 
camera through a window or preferably a prepared aper¬ 
ture in the wall of a model. 

PicTUHE Gallery Lichti.no. 

lltc subject of lighting picture galleries has been 
treated somewhat exhaustively in the Transactions of this 
Institute. 

The simultaneous tasks of av'oiding glare and reflections 
from ceiling or side lights at high angles, and from spec- 
urors at low angles involve problems which can readily 
be soK’cd by the methods described in this.paper. High 
angle reflections can be av’oided by keeping the picture 
glass tmtside the optical limits of specular reflection from 
high lights. Low an^e reflections can be minimised by 
insuring that the lighting value of sky subtended at spec¬ 
tators (i.e., its area when projected on to one of the dia¬ 
grams described herein) shall be as small as possible as 
compared with that of sky subtended at the picture 
glass. 

The foregoing is merely a cursory r^um^ of the work 
which has been done of late years to add to our stock of 
Imowledge of daylight and its measurement. It is a sub¬ 
ject w'hicb has been most unduly neglected, but which 
should be full of interest to the ar^tcct. 

This country* has nothing to be ashamed of aa regards 
its contributions to what may be called the exact physical 
and physiological data. It remains for British arcffitccts 
to supplement its e^*cn more important psychological 
aspect. 

.\HTtnci.\L Lighting. 

We can now rum with some relief from the perplexing 
^xriations and contradictions and the unexpected pre¬ 
judices which make the subject of daylight so difficult to 
the more sober subject of artificial lighting, which in its 
modem forms is practically free from changes and fluc¬ 
tuations and is amenable to far simpler rules. 

You w*ill doubtless be relieved to Icam that its treatment 
will be brief. 

First it is necessary to draw a sharp distinction between 
the measurement of light sources in standard candles and 
the measurement in foot candles or lumens per square 
foot of the illumination afforded by such light sources. 

The first is a fixed quantity, the second varies with 
direction and distance. 

A foot candle being the illumination received by a sur- 
I®ce every part of which Is distant i foot from a point 
light source which in all material directions is equal to 
that of I standard candle, the surface in question must be 
part of the interior of a sphere of 1 foot radius. The 
light of 1 candle at the centre of a sphere of twice that 
radius would, t^refore, be spread o\*er four times the 
area. Its illuminating capacity would, in consequence. 
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be reduced fo one fourth, f.«.. iUumlnaticm vsrie* in¬ 
versely as the aquare of the diatance. 

Thu ^vell-knoivn taw of inverse aqunres is only appitixi- 
matcly correct for luminous surface* such as gas mantlesit 
tranaluccnt kIoIks, etc. 

In addition to this difficulty alt ktiow'n light Bamn;*a 
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emit light unevenly. Fig. m fhows the polM curve of 
the light emitted by a gas-filled lamp in vertical licctlon 
and of the aame lamp in the fitting indicated. Fig, si 
shown similar polar curves defining the light from a 
triple bare gas mantle and the aame in the fittings 


indicated. 

The term candle power applied to any lamp has 
ohvioualy no meaning tinleas the direction of that candle 


power is ?ipecificd. From the polar curve of any lamp 
it ii possible to calculate the mean candle power of the 
upper or lower half of a apben surrounding the lamp 
known aa the mean upper or lower hemispherical candle 
power (M-h.c.pO* or the average candle power all round 
known aa the mean, spherical candle power (M.a.c.p.). ^ 
But iliuminatioii ia most conveniently expressed in 
himena pet squore fopt, one lumen being the lig^t stjurc* 
which is sufficient to Uluimnatc one square foot to an 
Intensity of one foot candle, 

A light source averaging one candle-power in all 
directions would he capable of bo niuminating the area 
of ■ sphere of 1 foot radius or 4Tt square feet area. It 
therefore emiia to 12.57 lumefta. 


HEMISPHERICAL fH£M CURVE or 
SUGC'S .'SMC IMPERtAL liURNEU 

ewn/ETS 



FlO.ll. —^POLAR CimVBt OF^ I-ML-AlIPESCtEPJT GaS MaNTLES, 

Bare anp in Fittincs 

The usefulness of this conception of light flux will be 

seen later. ^ ^ u 

Direction ia not tmJy importani with regard to the 
varlaticiTui of candle-power in various directions shown 
by the polar curves of light sourcea* 

Suppose the illumination to he provided be 3 foot 
candies on a horizontal plane at table height and that a 
light source wore at'ailuble 6 ft. above and 6 ft. away 
from the centre of the table. 

Light would therefore fail on the table at an angle of 
45®. If the polar cur^'e of the source iodicaied a candle 
power o£j say, at 6 candies at 45* the gross iUumination 
would be ai6 candJes dirided by the square of the slant 

distance, or v, —3 candles approEunatcly. 

(fi K 

But the net or useful iUiiminatian must be reduced ^ 
the operation of Lambert's Law that iUununatian varies 
vi'ith the cosine of the angle of incidence, to this case 
the cosine of 45* is i'4i4r xo that the 3 foot randies 
becomes only 3 4 - 1'414* or, say, 2’i foot candles. 
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.'\s agAinat this 3 certain imiaunt of light would be 
obtained from dircciioiis of €1111551011 other thiin 45" by 
rrflcctimi from the wulls ami cdJins of the rooTii and 
depending upon the proportions of the mom and the 
coefficients of re Section of those wiUs and ceLUng. 

Then, again, allowance rmi5t be made for depreciation 
in the lamp and accumulation of dust tm shiide?i and 
fitting. 

It will be seen that cvkh when considering one pninl 
only in the .middle of only one table thing* have by this 
time become^ to say the least, a tilde intricate, and the 
prospect of specrfTdng the tighiing units of even one 
moiti, even if we have the polar cumcB of all availabJe 
lamp shades and, Fittings, is somewhat terrifying. But 
lighting engineers have reduced their vrorh. at least for 
ordinary inieriore» to reasonable limits t not by careless 
or approicimatc shurt cuts, hut by standardising and 
tabulating the effect of all csaential factors m obtain what 
U known as the " atilisaiion factor '* uf any given 
fitting—i.e., the ratio between the number of lumens 
which a lamp is capable of emitting and the number of 
lumens which, when placed in that Eictingj and under 
given conditions^ it will afford to a given position. 

For electric [ighting units the labuTatinu uf utilisation 
factors has been brought to s high pitch of perfection. 

Tables am in eidstence giving the ulUisatinn factors for 
all ordinary forms of laiopa, reflectors sod shades in 
connection with what are known as '* room factors,^' 
which vary' with the proportions of any interior and the 
mounting height of lamp* above the plane of work,, and 
the reflection coefficierns of walb and ccilirgs. 

In addidnu the mounting hcighia and spacings whidi 
will give satisfactory results as regards diretsity of Ughiin^ 
for Einv given forro nf shade and tcffcctor haw been ascer¬ 
tained and caist in labular form together with rjbulaied 
data as to the relative advaniugea of each form of fltting 
aa tegards efficiency for horieontal or vertical illumina¬ 
tion, general appearance of a lighted intcrinr. direct glare, 
refl«rcd glaie^ shadow^a, and maintenance. 

The task of the illuminating engineer is with this naaist- 
anee. and as reijatds ordinary^ installniiona, quite simple 
^rhe ftrat task is to decide whether the siluatian de¬ 
mands that the light from the bane Lunp shall be wholly 
reflected on to the work as with the ordlinary enninelled 
iron rcflcciar (direct lighting), whether some of it shall 
be allowed to escape upwards as tvith the ordinary opal 
glass shade fBcmi-direct lighting), whether it shall be 
wholly reflected upwards and be received by difhi^c re¬ 
flection from a white teiliiig as with stime forms of opaque 
reflector ftotally indirect lighting), or whether it shall be 
mainly dimeied upwards for the aamc purpose by a 
n;Rector of opa! glass Or of some similar tranaluceiit 
material which allaws part to escape downw^ards (semi- 
inthrect lighting^ 

*rhis being determined, the price and rdati’iT ad’k'an- 
tages nf various types of fittings am studied with repard 
to the particular (arcumstances of the case. 

In some instances econirmy Ln first cost must be aacri- 
fierd to Secure low running cost 9 OF ciVe t'crfrt* In Others 
appearance is nlli important^ and m situations where 
deaning is difficult, a lijw rnainienance cast, i.e., easy 
cleaning, may be the first coniideraiion, 

Charactcnetics which are in some casc-s ccscntinl become 
in others merely desirable. 


4 Zt 

The type of fitting being selected,a suitable mounting 
height is determimed and from this a trial ipucing is set 
out. If the resulting lay-out ie unsatisfactory the maunting 
height, or even the type of fitting,Uvaried until a suitable 
spacing can be properly combined with its appropriate 
mounting height. 

The total floor area divided by the number of lighting 
points multiplied hy the required illuniination in foot 
candles gives at once the net number of lumens required 
from each Lighting point. 

The room factor for an interior of given dimetisEona and 
mounting height is obtained! direcr from a table^ and 
reference to a further tabic gives the utilisation factor 
appropriate to this particular type of fitting, ruum factor, 
and coeflIiLdent of refleciion of walls, and ceilings. 

The lumens required divided hy this utilisation factor 
givica the number of tumcria requireil from the bare lamp. 
An appropriate percentage having been added for hunp 
depredation and dirt accumulation, a aize of lamp is 
selected which L-mitBi a;^ nearly as possible the requisite 
Ti umber of lumens. 

Lighting unita in or other illuminant^i dn not lend 
thetnse]vies quite so readily to standardisatign, hut the 
pressure of com petition is enforcing the use of similar 
data. 

l^imple though this ttietfaud is in prindpEc, it leaves 
scope for considerable exerciBC of trained judpnent and 
experience, and where the si^c or importance of an Instal- 
1 ation j uati fics s uch A coutse, the employttiem of an c icpcrt 
should constitute a profitable investment. 

Fi-tJOD LlctttTtNt;. 

llte limits of my space,, and doubtless of your patience, 
preclude any treatment of this new and in many ways 
beautiful method of lighting I w^hich, like many of the 
Latest devcLopmenti of shop lighting and particularly of 
ahop window lighting, ia of no small imencat to architects. 

^Tie automatic operating fflccliatiism of fliiBhiiig sign'i 
also is very mgeiiious, but—to the w'riler—the only poinE 
of interest nbout it is the ease with which it can be put 
our of Order with ati urdifLuty hatchet, 

APPENDIX r. 

Approximate cocfliCEentS i.ff reflection from matt surfacea ol 
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CiHZE?«i 5 , 

Per cent. 

While 

. U 

Liiirht satin green 




Ltghi guwn 

to 43 



Olive 

2 r 



Fomt 

if* 



Dark . 

10 to 30 

OsHva 

Per ccfiT, 

flLura. 


Li gilt gtcy 

• 73 

Light axuTE bLue 

• • SJ 

Light RTcy .. 

70 

Axurc , . 

' - 39 

8)11™ jjrey -, 

,, .^t 

Sky blue 


Preach grey .. 

. : 40 

Dark blue 

10 TO ao 

Battleship grey 

ZD 



YtLLDW.-E, 


Baow'.s^. 


Ivory white . . 

i 7 

Light buff 

.. 60 

Primrose 

70 

Huif iirane 

.. +7 

Caen atone 

Wt 

Tan 

,, ali 

Ivrny ran 

36 

L’ocoflnut brown 

.. ih 



Reds. 




Shell pink 

.. 51 



Pink 

. . JQ 



Cardinal red 

ih 
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Fio. 22.—Hotx>pHA.vE Lt’xtmx Poutaiiue PiioTowmEH 



Fic. 23.—LirxoMmai Poiitabli Photometim 


APPENDIX II. 

PoRTABix Illumination Photomcteks. 

A veiy wTlI-lmown form of portable illumination photometer 
is the Holopfaane Luimetcr (Fts- 22). Inside a sm^ txix is a 
standard electric lamp B, the light of which is permitted to 
shine through an aperture with a moNjibie shutter G on to a 
white ^sc C ha\mg a small hole D in the centre and hx^ in 
s sighting tube E F. When it is desired to measure the bright¬ 
ness of any object such at a white card placed in any position 
or a patch of sky the sighting tube is directed towards the object 
sihJ a small part of it is seen through the hole in the centre of 
the white diK. The lamp being switched on, the light falling 
upon the surrounding annulus of white disc is varied by moving 
t^ shutter until the disc and its central hole appear to be 
equally bright. 

The spimlle A which moves the shutter carries an indicating 
arm H across a scale K readii^ in foot candles. Equality 
between the brightness of the disc and the object seen through 
iu central hole having bmi secured, the moving arm at once 
indicates on the scale the illununation in foot candles. 

In order to measure bri^tneascs beyond the range of the 
scale, darkening screens M can be inserted in the sighting 


mbe be>'ond the disc by the knobs N. One of these absorbs 
g/toths of the light reflected from the object, so that a scale 
ranging from, say, 0.01 to a foot candles, reads, when this 
to per cent, screen b inserted, as indicating o.t to 20 foot 
candUes. The second screen abwrba 99/tooths, and when it b 
in position the same scale would read tjo to 200 foot candles. 
When both screens are in together the same scale readings 
would indicate 10 to 2,000 foot candles. For measurements of 
daylight a cop containing an orange-coloured diaphragm b 
fitted to the end F of the sii^ting tube to equalise the difference 
in colour between daylight and the light from the standard 
lamp. For ratio readings, which are all oomparative. the 
alteration thereby made to the calibratioo of the scale makes 
no difference. 

A very* similar instrument b the Luxometer photometer 
(Fig. 23), made by Mesats. Eveiett Edgcctimbe, the only 
material difference being that the light on the comparbon disc 
finom a standard lamp A is varied by altering the angle of inci¬ 
dence fay means of a movable mirror B c ar ry in g an inda arm 
C reading on a scale of foot candles D. Thu principle of 
varying the standard light b adopted from the Trotter instru¬ 
ment—^e parent of most modem illumination photocnctcrs. 



Fig. 24. —Foot-candle Mem. Portabxjs Photomete* 
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In the Trotter A ilotted campaftfon ii Hxcd to the 
top of the ca&c^ the ^ots receiviog a. Vfljrilll^ Ulljmiiiitjoii from 
iniiide* It it with thii uutrumetii that the author was Jirst 
ebte to meaaure dnylight intenaiticA aomc 20 yenn ago ifi4 to 
ntablish the tnilh oF the rmtio " myatetn of rwitaurtnff ctey- 
light Tnhich wiL'i devised iodcperidend}' by Mf. A. P. TfOlWr 
in South Arric 4 n&d b^ him'ielF lO Lanaon. Daylight from 
eky h meaaiJreU in the Luxormeter through a nemot^bte ver- 
licol tube E nt the top of wfaiEh is a vaiiebie Aperture K which 
■dmirs only a small: ood measured portion of th« liithl From 
the whole eky, 'Phti is the origmal method dcina^ by tht 
author for the TrtPller instrument, 

A STxy handy little instrument is the Foot-Candle Meter 


APPENDIX 111 . 

SUNLIGHT, 

{HtpTodut eti /rum ihe TVanjairtinni of the Surv^ari' /njftftrfxjiNSf 
£5’ MhJ permiiiipit 0/ thf Cot/Hoi.) 

The detemtinatiofl of the nuraher uF hours of aunhght which 
will OQ Euc days enter a mertn thmugh a. given aperture ia ■ 
more limplc problem thnrt that oF the daylight ilFirmination 
which EM be obtained Umrugh the sante aperture, *11 m simple 
case may N tHken nf a window on a vmietd vrah lightiiii; a 
mom, tne horijsun brm^ partly nhstructed by buildings. 
The poinT in the aperture through which light cai) enter Over 
■ tnoximmn number oF oblique directions, horixotttAl and 
vertical, is drat obtained b/ Ending the intenteetkm of pLuiea 



f/Li/wrr/m 


J// 


-PKtNClPLH OT' SkV 


PmjECnTON FOB SutAg DiAtTHAm 


(Fig. 24), which con be obtained fmm the Brilish 'I^uiiiroo- 
llouston COx In principle this ii merely a lube with a Email 
tamp at one end end e Kries of hnles aLmg one sjde- 

A« the TUuminatkm oF any part of a white »trip inside the 
tube And aeen thmuph the boEca vnrim with ihe djstiinoe From 
the light the apparent brightness of the various holes will vary 
from one end to the other. They can be placed at suil^ble 
■rtiervals to give a node oF brightness 84 fcMt candles, and 
so marked. The unifortn brightness nf an externa] yV aurfatie 
rmind the hnles timilarly coloured can niadUy be meaHured by 
obterving which of the didcreotly illiuttinaied holers is neither 
lighter nor datker than the aurfacc which lurmUnds it. 

The nnrtnal range oF the ictde of foot candles ia frutn 
I'± to 50 Fnqt mndleat but b)' means of a rlteoaUl ihit 
can be varied M desired tn a battnm limit of o'oia to 0.5, and 
to an iipF^cT limit of 2'4 to 100 font candles, i,e., the scale a* 
marked otn be divided by ta or too or miJdplied by 3. 


touchbig the inner and outer reveals. It ia itBSumed, as tn 
Fig, 25, that the sky opposite the window i* ■ quarteraphejn:, 
of whl^ thii point is the E:i<ntre, Any lecmngular obsmiction 
will block out frcM the view of A window an area of fiky of wh ich 
the flat piojection necessarily appears to be dfstoned, A 
flat projection of ibis quartersphere of aky ia described, of any 
convenient radius, aay to in., anil divided up into cmivettieiit 
anpilar diviaions by lines of cdeitlMl latitude and longitude 
(Fig- aE). Upon tbis flat projection arc projected n|*n ** 
genetating at the centre polm and touching the reveaband 
bead of the wiruJow, giving the total iky viaibk firoaii that point 
in the window apcrtirre which can receive hghi from the 
iTUXtfSfium number of dircctjons. Hritiilar ptonea touching 
the edgea of obstructing buildings are bIbd Defected, on that the 
area left between suirh pfcriected planes and those gf the window 
Dpeni&g rt^reaents the total viwhle sky. AE| that is then 
necessary is to trace Bctou such visible iky the appanmr 
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palh« of the Jtlfl Jit (ilffencijl perwis of the aticb. m 

BLunmef, miilwiiitet, und the eqiiiiwKiJcs ; or* s&y, ihe isth of 
^nrK monthr ond to miiik oil thew *oiar p^tha the puintt whiEh 
the aun uppOfenUy naasea it diEcrenf hotini of the flay. The 
BollT diaEretn, of which Fijj, 3° U an ciBitipleH ihowa at Otice 
the tUily periods tivet which the suri_can ihinc into the room 
throush the aperture under eratioil* and the protonjiatian 

of the sun paiht ecrofla the Dbatiuictiona^ eid^tinff or propoaedi 
ahowe similarly the Iota of po^jhlc aunihinc. 


Viewed in a due east or due west direction, these drculay 
paths are seen an and in consequence their proj^ions 

becojifie strai^t Tines-, gisTUg the diagram ahrown in Fig. ij, 
whi^ shnwa a due wreat aapcCf wHh soOth {jiDonJ on the left 
and north on the tight. , a ■ ■ 

[n Betting out B diagr^ a tmeing of the flat ptojej-non 
(Fif, :!7> is used. If this be employed for an east or weal 
diagtum. it will be obvioua ibnf the noon altitudra, being 
south and iHerefore on the edge of the diagram, can be marked 



Fic. 26 .—Flat Pboj action vv QiJ/vmm Sphebe ot Sitv 



The fallowing method of dewrribing solar pailM waa adopted 
from that desciihed. in AIoleaworth^B ” OtMlructinn to Light, 
and be found to be quite aimplc. 

Tf the hedYcns be eonaidered M a great sphere* ihe apparent 
dJumst path of the aun acroii that sphere will alwnya be a 
circle inclined to the borwm, which circle the sun imA-erses 
once in M hourSii Cm" at the rate of i;* per hour- In the sun 
diegrain, the sphere, with the sun paths traced on it, a luppo^ 
to be projected on to a flat plane, as in Fig 0^6, and the directian 
in which the lun paths are seen is deiermined by the aspect of 
the diagram 3 ftince thcae paths are drtuLar, their piojccaona 
will alway* be cither straight lines or portiotu of ellipnea. 


on the circmnfcteace in degrees above the hothconr At ooon 
at the equinoices the aim a at a height above the hoiizon equal 
to the co-Iai Etude (190*—latiiudej* and at ft p.m. it is at ^ hori¬ 
zon due west, at the centric of the dkgrtm. A straight line 
Joining these pomtu gives the apparent cquinoctiiil nftemoon 
Bun pftih. The noon altitude foe ary other day m the year 
cm ^ found by adding- to the equinocti&l noon ahiTude the 
" declinatiun. northgiven in Whitaker nr the Nautical 
Almanac far eai^ day En the summer from March to fleptember* 
and by deducting the declination aouth similarly given 
far mch day in the winter fr-am September fa March. F'oom 
these noon nlhnides ihe opiuirent sun paths at dates other than 
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the cuu nones, viewed in 41 due eust or due we 4 T endy be 

described by drawing:; amiight lines peral^e] In the et^uinoeciaj 
Htie frrmi nofm to cun^. 

Since tbe »un trnvenKf the equLnoctiDl mn at a umfnrm 
retc nf per hnur^ this path can rcitdJly be divided intn hours 
and* it necessary* minutes, rcckoninf’ 15* per hour PT four 
mit)Ut 4 is nf tim^ tn t’. 1'he couInoctiB] path ts. like the bate 
line of the dkgmm. ■ gremt citxie of the sphere, and the paths 
for other thnee of the year are exactly dimiLir to the pamElel 
linn of celestuJ fatimde '' drawn hoiixtmTally aemu the 


a tkoLith-weat 44-p^t U 45' tu- the left of a due west aipcct ^nd 
135^ la the ri^i of a due ent aspect f Fig. iS). A aourh Aif^xecc 
is pa* to tbe ciKhl Or lef[, Kfid upon such a dUgmin (Fig. 
it will be seen that the paints, on the equinoctial aun padi 
shifted 40* acTcns. the discpram rcault in A compicte semi- 
ellipse. 

For drawfng ih* «llJpticil .1 paths of other flspeetB and timea 
by joinilME np rranafenrra points* htrcje French QT shtp cuni-cs 
will be found to be mare convenieni chAn, raHway curves. 
Fig. JO ahowa the applieatinn of these methodg to an aciual case. 



Fig. aS.—A itahest Paths, A^pbtt Soirru 30“ East 



Fid. jq.—A ppahcmt Sotjui Patbs. AA?EtT South 


diaprams. By I he conatrucricut of the diiigrain these linn are 
already divid^ into angular dtvkiona by the curved linn of 
celeatiat lonsitude.” so ihiil any required divistona of time 
mn readily be transferred to the sun paths lot any period of 
the year in an edAl or West aspect hy means of a iracisg of the 
lower 2j|* af the projected, hemisphere* and of the srniLIur 
321 * below the horizon (Fig, z6k 

A due cast or wtsi diagram being now complete, a timilAr 
diagram, for any other aspect can rouhly he obtained from it 
aimply by shifting any number of oonvenimi points on the 
atrught Unc paths to the right or left by the number of degresa 
between the aspect required and due east nr west. Far tnsttance, 


Solar path diegrnrm will he fumul to reveal quite a number 
of unexpected paints- They show* for instance* how very 
much lower the aim is as compared with what it appears to be. 
A W'intcr devstiott which only rcacbei i|*, and a tuitltner 
ekvariofi which, only clhnb$ up tn tti maximtim of hip at 
noon on nudsmtimcr day ere both much lower thm would be 
mcimsied moat people- The amoiint of poauble sun 
from a Mrat'^eastem* or north-weairm, or evTn a northern 
aapect, ia lomewhat autptiaizig. Sun diagrams also show 
inat a due south aspect is not occesaiarity' the mott nunny with 
o^trueiloiu in &ont, eapecHilly in a long scroet of rnodemtcly 
high hmises. Abo'^'e an obstnictiiKi nf 45'^ dcmctly oppoaite 
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to a wimfcrw only Fummtr aun can en^, but in idl 

oblique directmiw an obatnjction of tbr same height w^cnila 
an incttaainiily amaller ta its distance incrciises tbo 
obliquity* Aji obstruction which would subtend 45* directly 
in front of ■ indndow subtends only 36^' tn ditectiocia mclinrd 
to 4S‘ to tbr ri^t or left* whitjT irt no obliquity of ho^ it <kopa 
down 10 30'. obtowtsiv. ihcrclore, nwre sun will be cqjoycd 
cwt an o^tTOCtion if the aspect be south-west or south-east* 
in which tbe position of themid-day sun will reach rtsmaaiiiii^ 
elevatioo further alorvji the streel. where it will coincide with 
the more distant and therefore IcM set'ere ohadruction. 

The method of consiructinif the diegrem frmn tbe point 


which IS most favourably situated to receive very- oblique raya 
cmlits the window with ability to pass mya which can only 
enter a verj' short diaunee into ^c roun. In view of ^ 
verv nrrut ( witn in cheerfulness which all parts of a room enjoy 
whra emi a ^Toy ebtique ray of sunshine enters the wiDdow* 
ihir ft perhaps not altogether immionablc, ^ But ^ it were 
desiied to ascertain the boufs of possible sunshine which would 
reach any particular point inside the room, such w H hospital 
bed, Of, in the tropics, an instrument or piece of machinery 
upon which the sun cannot be allowed l» shine fur mar* than 
a flhojl period every day, ihw h djegnun for that particulHr 
point muat of coune be described* 




(JTir UhcuiiUJit on A/r* IVatdram's Faptr mill be published h* the next issue tsj 

the Journa/ on 23 
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Exhibition of Mural Paintings 

BV P, TtJDOR-HART 


The ExhibicioTi of Murid Paintings, now bcin^ held 
at the R.l.BrA. G'aUcrics, ir nn ei'ent of more than parsing 
importance^ connoting the rcintTuduction of the former 
callabomtion of tho afctutect^ the tnuml painter und the 
crafUmon decorator, which produced in the past such 
excellenr and beautifuJ re&ulta^ 

In earlier times buildings comprised not only the 
stnicture of the outer shcl!, but also the interio r decoration 
harmonising widi the general archilccuiTal scheme, and 
it was in the interior that the magnificence of its beauty’ 
reached its culminatitig point. The first corutituted 
the element without which the second coidd nut End 
scope for its complete development; the second afforded 
the nppominit>" for the first to achie^'e ita full significance. 
Without the lo^ttl ccH-operalion of these two factors, 
architectural completeness cannot be said to have been 
attained, ac wetneM many of Our modem public buiidjngs, 
which show a most lamentable dearth of interior decora^ 
rion in the true acceptation of the term. The pitiful attempta 
to achieve a sirnilar result arc remarkable only for their 
inapproprtateness and merely sen'eto demonstrate the loaii 
that has been suffered by the cessation of collaboration. 

On entering the R.l.B.A, Galleries this toss is at once 
borne in on the observant apectaiut^ The ceiling of the 
Meeting Room cries aloud in ics nudity for tbe exercise 
of ihc decotahve paintcr^i art. and the drab covering of 
the walls serves, rather to accentuate than to hide their 
incompleCeness. The mural designs temponrily dis¬ 
played on the walla make plainer this most glaring 
deficiency, asking as they' do for u home Emiid appropriate 
aichJtectunl surroundings, without which their entire 
artistic cnncepiipn and emotional purpoac fail to find 
exprcfision. For it is Abundantly dear thm just aa an 
interior requites the art of the decorator to complete 
the arichitcct’'fe dcaign, so is it equally obvious that the 
design of tbe mured painter is completely lost without 
its Brchitectural setting. 

It i» tbeicfore greatly to the credit of those responsible 
for the hanging that^ notwithstanding this unavoldiiblc 
draw'back—further complicated by the inclusion of 
photographa of mumt paintings in their true scttiTig, and 
of others deformed out of all proportion owing to the 
angle at which the camera has had to be placed, also of 
cartoon working drawings as well as complete full-scale 
paintings ^there hits been successf-LtUy aetiievcd nut 
only a dear and comprehensive exposition of the work but, 
in addition, a general homogeneous ensemble. 

Before disoLifsing the actual merits of some of the 
designs it might be useful to draw attention to those 
principles which should properly underlie all mural 
painting. Fmax, — I'hr planes Of all painted surfaces 
should be sedulously pne^rvedj and tbe decorative 
design of e\'ery w&lJ space ought to be complementary, 
and never antagonistic, to their geometrical shape. 
It is only W'hcrc the architect has himself been at fault 
in introdudog a structural shape tneonaistent with or 
contradictory to the generul Brchitecturd scheme of the 
room, that the mural pointer may legitimately depart 


from this rule, and then only in so far as he is able to 
achieve by departure ti more hHrmonldua ensemble. 
Second. — 'I'onc and colour values or plastic relief can 
only be used by the painter as a meaiiH of suggesting the 
^ird dirnension without attempting to create an optichl 
iUusiaii, and they should be judidously restricted to the 
architecturul features uf the whole room or that part of 
the room which in itself coTLstitutes a complete archiiec:- 
tural feature. 1 HIHD.—All attempt at erddreing a 
personal prediltiction in dcrogadoa of the architectural 
aurmundings should obviowily be avoided hy the mural 
decoraior, as it ran only result in the: painter'ji defeating 
his own object as well na that of the architect. 'JTie 
aubject matter for pictorial represtmtarion Lg unimportant 
from the decorative point of view, always provided that 
its emotional qualities nf colour tone and lineal design 
are mnsigtent with the purpose of tlie architectural 
structure. It ia obvious that a variety stage subject 
would scarcely be appropriate in a building destined for 
devotiunal purposes. 

How hard it i» to comply with these prindpJes under 
the unsatisfactory coiiditiong now exiaring is demon' 
itrated by the fact that the work of even so experienced 
a painter a* George Clausen is not always abov'e reproach, 
CKcmplifv'ing how important it ia that the mural painter 
slniuld have ample oppommiiy afforded him To practise 
his art under the fracr conditiona of unrestricted access 
to the wall itself and mtienste collaboration with the 
amhitcct and the craftsmoit. 

(^orge Clau.^n’s four working cartoons^ apart from 
their own merits, arc interesting to see in comparison 
the finished design,, photographs of which are 
shown— unfortuTuitely without their orchiiecturBl sur¬ 
roundings. One of these—for the design entided 

Morning '*—is remiu-kahle for its homogeneity of 
design, in the distribution of the tone values and the 
accents derived frtim the contours of the figures in com¬ 
bination with the tone^, maritcdly in the flesh tones of the 
man's figute. his right leg and foot combining with the &^h 
tones of the head and bust of the woman and head, arms 
and legs of the child, forming a rhythmic design of advanc¬ 
ing value TT^ses that endixle the receding moss of the 
woman s skirt. On the finished design^ however* this 
order of things la partly reversed, the fiesh tones of the 
child's figure combining with the mass of ita dress ontj 
ceasing to form part of the rhythmic deaign displayed itithe 
cartoon. The dark skirt of the w'oman^i figure becomes 
an importint accent instead of tht‘ effaced mass it pre¬ 
sent in the ^oon. Again, the t^vo figures in the design 
entitled The Golden Agegain when tliey are cut 
away from their surroundings and »ra inclo.-icd in a 
rcctBDgukr frame, as sho'am in the detHited photograph. 
AmputHtion doc^ not improve n weU-conceived design. 

These dciiguG. dteoratiw in themaelvcs, tend to 
defatm the gcomeLrienJ shapie jtrid proportions of tlic 
spaces they were intended to decorate, and hy filling in 
the comers and laying too much stress on the bottom of 
the tympanum they produce the elTcct of flaticAing 
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oui the arch and accennuiiing ihti emptint;^ of its ccnttd 
focus. Yet, cks-pin: defects, it is c%T^iit thiU ihc 

vrhcilt design serve* its purpose, cnhancinfi the decorative 

clTect of the uvdU , _ 

F h Iflck.'ion^a Iflrftc dJe5^^^o for a tympamim a how's, 
on the other bmd, a dccoramr conception eonaist^t 
with the neometTical shape id the wiiU sur&ce, but 
admitting of appHcalsoTi to no difFcTetnly-simped ourtace 
withokii desttioyinsr H* decorative effect and impainDg 
its emotionid tnerit. The pjTtntiidjil tnass oT mu 
figiirea of France and lielipiim fill in the centre of the 
iipace, aL-centuating its namml focus and its 

ditnensions and shape of contour. The small mn^s 
emphasise the rectangular shape of ihe base tvithoui 
deformbii the arch, while at the same time the emotional 
presentation of the subject is vicH maintamed. Ln- 
fortunately, hla colour values, instead of c^hmung, 
drttrov die relationship of masa and tore, sharp 

contract bemeen the satuoitcd red robe of 
enlaced hv the blue sputa of the maTitle, and^the dark 
oeULralised green (low-totivd vtIIow— to uivc it the mtrect 
colour designfltirjQ) n^be of Belgium, disconnect fht two 
figures bv inverting their planes and deatrayinK to some 
extent the strength and vigour of the whole design. Much 
of the charm of brilliant colour in the left-hand ccHmer of 
ihe picture, which would otherwise tell, is thus destroyed. 

Mns Sargiuit Florence's four cartoam are retoarhxble 
examples of working dmwioKS with carchJ obscrvTinLe 
af their maw relationship. Three simple tones are u^d 
to suggest the balance of the pattern of d^ign. 1 he 
red chalk, the yellow truciriE paper end the iMc^round 
tone of the paper caute the design to srnnd out m clear, 
well-defined masses of decorative effect. They auggral 
a businesslike ctesmess ol mass designing that precludes 
anv possibility of surprise duting the course oj the wer^ 
For the sake ai compirijian it is a psty the photographa 
uf the finished work arc not shown. 

Miss Ethel Walker’s cartoon, by vrrtue of its deli^cy 
and ckjrance of form, and the balance of its tone valued 
aa well “as Lhc harmony of subdued colour, is one of tfe 
most decorative schrevemeiits in the cxhibitEon, lhc 
actiat's native sense of tone and colour values ts marred 
by an obvious lack of technical knowledge 

S. I. Hichena’s large deconiiion for a rcredos is an 
example of a design created to fit a spac'c and preserve 
Its geotnelricd] shape, and the drawing showing the 
design in Its setting dcToOEistratca the advantage of correct 
suiToimding!*. Its decorative qualities depend in great 
tneasurc upon the use of formalism in the de^tRn, m 
which he displays both imagination ami individuidity. 
'Ihe artist’s know ledge of colour value ia flt fault, hon'ever, 
for he lose* much of the emotional beauty' of the hlucn 
and violet* by the abuse of yellow and yellow J^een 
(broken velluw-orange). Nut only have these colours 
l^ren too extensively used, but they have been eraptoyed 
lo depict both vertical and horiv-ontal shapw, giving cn 
the whole design d peevish ctTect, inconsistent with the 

peaceful Uncal cuneeption, . . i u 

R Hullwiird show's several intcreatuig dcaigna tor cburch 
decoration, fhie, that suggest* in its colour scheme and 
nattetn a design more suitable for a dwelling house than a 
^urch is particularly pleasant in its colour irrangemcm 
Mrs '^’arg^it Horence^s sketches for frescoes enecuied 


at Bourtitvilte School dcmunfiiratc that fresco painting 
can be treated by nn artiet in a decorative senee quite 
modem yet full of lif ■ and humaii interest. 

And Mha Marv MacDowall, in her frescoes nt the 
game school, shown by a seriea of photographs, treats 
her subject, episodes m the life of Chnsl, with naivete 
and obvipu* ainccrity, 

Phatographg of the frieze designed and esvcuted hy 
Miss Lanchcater, Mus Lawrence ami ^tra. Mt™n 
Coates in tempera and w'atcf wax, pLo a photograph of 
true fresco executed by the students of Mr. Barten a cm^ 
are IniereatinK ni shavdng examples of work actually 
carried Out upon the wall. 

1 : L regrettable that J. D. Uatien's fresco piuntmgs 
are represented only by photograplM, would 

been interesting tn have seen the techiucfil qirahrv of the 
true fresco palntinj.^ from the hand of one of ira beat: 

F. E. Jacbsjjn’i "’Eve.' with its excellcm 
decorative qualities. aflbriL an oppotruniiy of judging 
rho peculiar charm and surface leicrure of tm* medium 
and reveals its iinrivatlcd suitability- fur mural pmntrng. 

Mias Icinchcsrcr has some i me resting eiamplra uf 
IjC beque ( water waxl medium- 

On the suhjceE of the craft iherc remains little for me 
to MV Mr J. D. [taiien havdrig ably dealt with it in his 
paper read before the R.LB.A.’ I agree with Mr. 
that true fresco, provided it l>e well prepared and laid, 
h quite aa aultablc to resist our climate n* that ol Italy, 
If anything the advantage ^utd lie with ua, always 
assuming that the lime sweating has, as it should in good 
craftsmamihip, completely encased thepiunters pi^icnt. 
The power of fresco psimting tu withstand the Inul air 
of cities li, I Hm persuaded, mure ihaii doubtful. 

'Fhc matte surface uf fresen, which allows the pamtmg 
to he viewed from anv angle without sheen, in additJDn 
to 113 peculiar beautv of tone and colour, makes it an 
unrivalled mtdiutti for mLiral puinttnK m all cases where 
great richness and saturation of colour arc noi required. 

Encaustic paiittinK, either applied directly os a Tnedium 
mixed with the pigment, or as a protective cootmg over- 
lying True fresco, is also a sound and durable medium tor 
mural decoratioti. Where strong, rich colour and tune 
arc required it has the advantage of lustre wi^ intlc she^. 

Siae Dnd oil emuteiori paint is also a good medium tor 
painting directly on walla, but its duration depends u|mn 
thf plasterer's skill in preparing and laying the ground. 

Oil painting on canvas marourtaged is the least Avorthy 
of recommendation for mural decoration. First, because 
oil paint will not resist the corrwivc action nl tonp ex¬ 
posure to the air without a thin protective cna^g of od, 
which produces a reflective surface witJi all ifn dus- 
advantasei- Secondly, It rannut he marouflaged without 
danger to the paint before the latter ia thocougWy dry . a 
matter of three to ten years according ro the thickness oi 
the paint. If there be the least trace of moisture in the 
w'all cither at the moment of* ornubsequcnl to. the rnarou- 
flflging the min of die pBint is more certain than in the 
case of fresco. Lastly, darkening of oil paint will take 
place unless occasionaHy eicpoived tu direct sunlight. 

' Ir. is hoped ta publish Mr. Baticn's Paper in an cflrly 
edirion of the Jctittiah 
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TRIBUTE TO SIR ASTON WEBB, 

PAST PRESIDENT R.A. 

The Duke of York's Speech at the Royal 
A cADE>n' Banquet. 

At the annual banquet of the Rov'al Academy of 
Arts, held at Burlington House on 2 May, the 
Duke of York, who was the principal guest, specially 
referred to the presidency of Sir Aston Webh and to 
his position as an architect. The Duke said in the 
course of his speech, replying to the loyal toasts, ** To 
most of us, the event of peculiar importance in the 
world of art during the past year was the retirement 
of your late president and the appointment of his 
successor, whom we arc so glad to see in the presidential 
chair to-night. Unquestionably Sir .\ston Webb was 
the recipient of a noteworthy tribute when the Royal 
Academy departed from its time-honoured custom by 
choosing an architect as its president. I understand 
that, since the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the almost 
invariable rule has been that the distinj^shed office of 
President of the Rupl Academy shall be filled by a 
painter. Sir .Aston Webb’s election broke a long¬ 
standing tradition, and it was hailed both as an honour 
to architecture and as a well-deserved recognition of 
one of its most distinguished exponents. A native of 
London, whose chief works are to be found within her 
boundar}', our city claims Sir Aston Webb in a very 
intimate sense. She gave to him in the restoration of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Srnithfield, one of his earliest 
commissions, and he has richly contributed to her 
adornment in buildings recognised all over the world 
as architectural achievements of the very highest 
order. Perhaj>8 the best known of these, by reason of 
its situation, boldness of conception, and dignity of 
treatment, is the Admiralty .Arch, which will stand as 
a monument to your late president as long as Ixindon 
remains. Sir Aston's work, too, on the Tate Gallery' 
Board, St. Paul’s Cathedral Committee, and the Royal 
Fine -Art Comniission, to mention a few of his many 
activities, shows that his knowledge of affairs is of 
value second only to his skill in architecture, and for 
his work in these directions London in particular and 
the nation in general will ever be grateful. 1 feel I shall 
be giving expression to a sentiment common to us all 
in expressing the hope that Sir .Aston Webb will soon 
enjoy complete recovery from his most distressing 
accident of last May." 

Reviews 

LONDON. //fT Traffic—Her Improvement and Charing 
Cross Bridge. By Captain George S, C. Steinton. 
London : John Murray. Price it. net. 

Captain Swinton has been wxll adcised to publish his 
ideas on Ixindon and its problems. No one has medi¬ 


tated more faithfully on the defects of our metropolis, and 
it is wonh while to have act these down and thus to offer 
hints as to the needful ameliorations, ec'en where a definite 
conclusion is deemed beyond reach. 

This is the line the author has taken. With perhaps an 
undue diffidence aa regards his technical equipment for 
his task he reviews alternative proposals, often rcsersnng 
his own view's. \N here he gives these they are of suffi¬ 
cient interest to make reader desire that he had allowed 
himself more latitude in this direction. 

In Chapter 1, after glancing at the relative values of 
omnibuses and tramway services, Captain Swinton points 
out the difficulties that have arisen through our main 
roads being converted into shopping streets, and suggests 
that efforts should be made to find and develop alternative 
routes. 

He next reviews the road junctions and crossings, which, 
at the present time, arc responsible for our more acute 
traffic problems, and recites various solutions that have 
been offered in special cases, including bridges, tunnels, 
and the circulatory system, though as regards the latter the 
argument needs further expansion to make the advantages 
and disads'antages dear, as the volume of traffic in London 
makes demands that cannot be thus met in even the 
largest of our open spaces, and any line of circulation to 
be effident must be more of the nature of a one-way' route 
extending around several blocks of buildings. 

Underground provision for parking vehides and further 
underground footways secure mention. The revision 
of our urban railway lines is brought into the account, 
and the desirable extensions of these esutward and 
cn^-river communications are also envisaged. Pro¬ 
vision for flying services is given a passing note and 
Chapter I doses with a entidsm of the constitution of the 
Traffic Authority and a suggestion that a “Traffic Brain “ 
would be more to the point. Let us hope that the one 
may lead to the other, as it is obvious that a representative 
body could not take the place of a technical one, in devising 
sound remedies on imaginative lines. 

Chapter 11, after a brief reference to the past, go«fs on 
to review our failures at the present time in v'isuolising 
the needs of London in the immediate future and a number 
of suggestions arc made, most of which deserve serious 
consideration. In many cases the cost would be com¬ 
paratively trifling, and in others the proposals look as if 
they could be justified on the goumds of amenity and 
convenience. 

Pedestrian traffic, street architecture, the actiWtics of 
the adveniser and London’s ever-present problem of 
smoke, fog and dirt arc glanced at in turn, and many 
aspe^ arc summarised in the paragraphs dealing with a 
possible London really w'orthy of its importance. 

Chapter Ill deals specifically with the question of 
Charing Cross Bridge. Here Captain Swinton has a defi¬ 
nite suggestian to make. \iz., that a new bridge should be 
constructed with two decks carrying an electrified railway 
on the lower and the road on the upper one, the road 
forking on either side of a reconstructed station, the 
western branch leading into the Strand and the eastern 
one bridged over this street and debouching into Charing 
Urosa^ Road at the Cavcll monument. 

This scheme would provide a route for north and south 
traffic independent of the Strand and Embankment, while 
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the briilfit, though too high for rhe best effect, would be 
feet lower than the existing one. At ihe fiJime 
time it has seriotiB defects. It may be doubted if any 
scheme deHvcnng another fltrejun of traffic into Trafalgar 
Square can be accepted, and this one is not ha|^y m 
ernerging: into the Strand dnae to the Grand Hotel, at a 
very enog^ated comer. Again, the Strand bridge nt 
Villiert Street would detract fmni the appearance oi thi» 
thoraughfare; moreover the plan hardly sugRests □ 
aaiiafactorv solution from the archttccnirai standpoint, and, 
ksdy, the high level of the road would make the approaches 
on the Surrey side difficult to plan and costly to ^ecuic. 

These criticisms are not intendni to belittle the value 
Df Captain Svrirtton'a efforr to solve this prdblcin, which 
has the merit, shared by few of the pLina hit^rto pul 
forward, of recognising that any bridge at Charing Cmss 
must provide for its traffic Independently of the Embank¬ 
ment and the Strand, FoasiWy fficre may be a better 
solution, Hrtd we cannot help thinking that when this 
undertaking appears likely to be realised sich a solution 
will be forthcorning. H, V. 1 .AJ^CHtSTOi [nj. 


GARDEN cm' HOUSES. Fourth Edition. Enistd 
and Enlar^fd-r Fftf Archite^taral Prfw, 9 i 
AnM'i Gale^ Westminiier^ 7J. 6*^, mpC 

Undoubtedly the really interesting thing about ibis 
tuFols U the SjidJication sn the beginning of the book. 

Since the war we have all aecti 50 many hundreds 
and thousands of designs for amali litnises tliat 
one's brain reek in the least aitcjiipt to pick one s 
pet hair dozen. ^Vnd this book alone contains enough 
designs to make one at least a little dizzy in the attempt 
to review the book. 

Vou may put it dotvn to my fiunt-heartedness 
on being confronted by these scried ranks of cottages 
if you like, but I really feet that in the .Specification 
given at the beginning of the book, we arc getting 
down to brass tacks. But, all the s^e, i have a 
serious cridcistn to make of it, and that is that it js not 


full enough, . t vit . 

T should like to see more examples given of different 

methodii of treatment of similaT kinds of work. This 
might well be done in the smne concise and clear 
miinner in which the Specification is given. The 
authors' notes under each trade heading are par- 
dcularly useful. As it stands, a very excellent basis 
is given on which architects can easily build up 
a good specificatioo for a house of almost any design. 

The numerous designs for cottages and small houses 
are shown by photographs, elevations and scale 
A particularly micresting feature of the book is in 
shoAving the photograph and drawn elevation in 
juxtaposition. With regard to this^ the photograph 
is usually the least flattering. 

The book consists of well oyer a hundred pages 
of plates in addidon to the Specification. Ncinly 
forty pages at the end of the book are given to working 
drawings and photographs 0/ interior decoratiou. 

E. Fmazeh Tomle^s, 


The Library 


UNE errS: INDUSTRIELLE. ttude pour la cajiairuinioii 

d£s villEi. par Tomt fiAHNlEtt, ot. fa. Pari* nd. £4-4^’ 
[■\ Vincent- 4 Rile >dc£ RcnltJC-A-rtB* Pans-] 

Thit ri ft vnlumv of iIluatmtinEjr an imaginary 

in the KfUEh-ea^t 0/ Fthii«. The monre force af industry 
in lhi> city is deo’i'wl from wnier-powef, and m other ™peetii 
idea] sociftl oonditinnt uppear m have been aBBunieU- i be ue- 
liuna, which rxiver ft wide range of svtbfEct, are Mpcaally worth 
«aminction, « they arc a study io what may he d«Cft^ ^ 
«Ct(MFtriar arebitecliife. Xot s smglc Bftblcd Of hjppnl Jtwt la 
ihoVi'n. and both induatriBl ami domcftlic hiiddings^ arc Hat- 
topiKfd. Within this limitfliion the artist auccwiis ut 
4 OinaidcTftbfe A'arieiy of archiMCliiral forma which undoubtedly 
hare flJi urban i^ity, and ibouJd be af miereat to every 
fltudeui of civic design. A. i . 

AMURATH TO AMURATH, By GianrRirofe LowTHii-N 
Bell, and editiun. Kvo. Loud. 1914. £i IMac^ 

millftn and Co-1 . . , 1. ^ . 

Thia h » ftcoood edinon of thia charming lyxilt, me &rst 
havtOH hccxi published in and reconh * joureny along 

the Eijphratea valley. ■, i. . u. 

In addition tn numetoua plana and photoffrapBS or tne 
ruins left by aiiccessivc civilisations in ^e re^on ^re are 
Itiftiiy fthrewd and amufting comments an the habita atid^lJ Um 
of the people. °' 

ADOLFO VTNT URL Storia dcUWitBliana. VTIL L'AteW- 
tctturi del qusnrocciiuj. parte 1. la 8" hulano, tgaj. 
£i fli. [Ulnoo Hoepli, Milano.] 

Thia i* the cighih volume of a remarkably complete work 
an all the arts ofllftly. of which the ErH volume was pubhahed 

"l^e wnrk treat* of the arrhi lecture of the QunttroceutO. 
perhaps the mMt feBcmating of all penods whrm rne^a-raJ 
hrtdom and daring were combined With diOiic ^«l and 
most exquiaite reulpuire. ‘ ■ 

NIEUW-NEDERLANDSLHE BOITWKLNST- By Pra- 

fe«or J- O. WATTJEfi. +to Amaier^ 

[Amitcrdam : UitBSverft-MaftUchappiJ Kaamot. j 
'1^111 hook may be rcEarded as oUppIementary m the paper 
on the same subject read at the InatillUe on I4 .April by Dr. 
D F Sloibouwet, and ptibbshed in the JoUnNaL on 10 May. 
and does not therefore rail for dewifed notice. It iS WcU 
pmdiiced but not verV well arranged ; there it no mdm, the 
pjaiu are all jumbled together at the end, and for many 
important buil^ni^ no plane arc ^vcn. 

Apart from the iudicioua use of plam atirfeccs in many or [IW 
deaigna, the chief interest U in the iUusion of mnsi^vimeM 
often obtained ^ the archiieeta with what appeani to be very 

ftiTTny Hamstmetion. ^ . . t-. ,n. 

It ia reassuring t>° learn on ihe anthnOty of Dr, Slotfrouwef 

that plans such aa Nofl. t J& SPd rjy £ “S 

LES MONT.L\lENTS .MAURESQUES DU MAROC By 
J. DE LA NeiiW- fo- Ritri* X4 105, (Pans . 

EdEtiOna .Albert Lhry.] 

This handsome portfolio* cofUammE 1 CO he] IPgravure pjatra, 
of which lerenll Kt in «lpur, iUufttratea very completely the 
Moorish bdldingft of Morocco. Hitherto there monument* 
and their deooratire dnaila hive not received the same anwnnt 
of arttnoon that has been dereted to Muhammadan ard^iec- 
ture in Spain, Egypt and India* and the Institute Library 
has done well to acquire thi* publiEation. There la an dli^ 
crated introduction* and faiily complete dcicnptions of the 
various plates. Marshal Lywitey mniribkites a preface. 

Arl. S. B- 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 

(ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 4 MAY.) 

THE PRESIDENT (MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH) IN THE CH.AIR. 


The PRESIDENT : I h*\x now to present the Report 
of the Council and Standing Committees for the officii 
year 1924—1925, and to move its adoption by this /\nnual 
General Meeting. 

The Chaimien or other representatives of all the Com¬ 
mittees whose reports arc appended to the Council’s 
report have l>rcn asked to attend this meeting so as to be 
in a position to answer any questions that may be asked 
in connection with these reports. 

^Ir. KEEN : I have to second the President's proposal 
for the adoption of the Report as printed. 

The PRESIDENT: 'nie Report is now open for 
discussion. 

Mr. Wm. WOODWARD (F.): Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I am happy to say that this is the thirtieth 
ocpsion in succession that I have had the pleasure of 
irpitomising the .\nnual Report of the Council. To-night 
the Report is rather more voluminous than at other 
times. I was very pleased to hear that the Cluirmen of 
the various Committees are here; but, so far as I person¬ 
ally am concerned, there will be very little for them to 
answer, because my criticisms to-night w ill be of a very 
mellow character, and I shall lea\x the younger men to 
pitch into the Council, and not to deal with them in the 
way that 1 adopt to-night. 

I am very sorry to say that we havx lost three past- 
Presidents during the year, 19 Fellow's (including one 
Honorary’ Fellow), 26 Associates (including 3 Honoraiy 
.-V^odates), and 19 Licentiates. With regard to member¬ 
ship, taking the >xars 1923 and igis (omitting 1924) 
there is an addition of 242 Fellows and an addition of 
792 Licentiates. 

Assessors and Arbitrators. The crumbs which have 
fallen from the rich man’s table arc this year very nume¬ 
rous, and I may say, tn passant, that the n^cs of 
William Woodward and Charles Woodward arc included 
in those crumbs. 

.\mongst the exhibitions in the galleries were the pen 
and pencil and pastel sketches of Mr. T. Raffles Davison, 
and those who know him wll agree with me that when 
he has done us the honour of drawing perspectives of our 
buildings he has strengthened our weaknesses, and he hos 
given dignity and proportion to the design of busy arthi- 
tects whi> obtained his assistance in the perspectives 
which he so beautifully executed. 

'Phe Royal Fine An Commission. I quote here: 

'* The Council have %vatched with interest and apprecia¬ 
tion the first v-car’a work of the newly-constituted Royal 
Fine .\rt Comnu*.sian.” Last year 1 had a good deal to 
say about this Royal Fine An Commission. To-night I 
will say I regret I am not aware of any of this year’s 
work, so I presume this Commission has been ’doing 
good by stealth and will ultimately blush to find it fame.' 

Ixmdon Building Acts Committee. I quote again : 

“ After more than a year of unremitting labour, the 
l<ondon Building Acts Committee completed a Report 
in April 1924.” That has been submitted to the London 
County Council, with an invitation for an extended con¬ 


ference. I leave that for your contemplation, nicrc 
doc* not appear to be any undue rush in this matter, 
which could luive been, perhaps, of ua= to the profession. 

T^e Architects* and Builders* Consultation Board. 
Delightfully' academic. My own opinion is this—and 1 
have expressed it in the public Press : no good whatever 
will arise to the building industry until the Trades Dis¬ 
putes Act of 1906 is repealed. Then there will be no 
more “ ca* canny,” and then shop-stewards, and the 
tyxonny which acrampanies them, will be eliminated. 
Until that day arrives, do not w'ostc your time—1 shall 
not waste mine—in patting on the back the Trade Union 
leaders, unless that Act is repealed. 

Report of the Board of Architectural Education. That 
occupies 51 pages of the Joltinal. There arc 21 members of 
it, and they have had seven meetings. I shall refer hereafter 
to the number of attendances at meetings of these Com¬ 
mittees. It may be through illness, or through circum¬ 
stances over which they had no control that members did 
not attend, but 1 say that no man, however eminent, 
should consent to become a member of any of these Com¬ 
mittees unless he has reasonable ground for believing he 
can attend the meetings. MTien I come to the attend¬ 
ances, you will probably agree with the observations I 
have made. I know that in several instances illness has 
previmted attendances. With regard to the Board of 
.Architectural Education, one professor attended only one 
meeting ; one architect attended only one meeting. But 
1 will add that Professor Reilly attended every meeting, 
much to his credit. This Report apfvears to me to indicate 
an interesting mixture of good work and dilettantism. 

Report of the .Art Standing Committee. There arc 21 
members, and there were seven meetings. Six members 
never attended at all, one only attended once, and three 
ordy attended two meetings. With regard to this Com¬ 
mittee, I see that Waterloo Bridge is mentioned, but they 
have not referred to St. Paul's Cathedral. I am sure 
that e\^' one will with me that TTtf Times new^s- 

paper b to be heartily congratulated on its magnificent 
efforts by which St. Paul's IX-an and Chapter have ob¬ 
tained a quarter of a million of money. I have been try ing, 
for three years past, to find out what b the matter with 
St. Paul’s. I have visited it from top to bottom two or 
three times, and 1 have asked to be told where to put 
my hand on a particular part where there is a defect. 1 
say thb—and 1 cl^lenge contradiction—that St. Paul’s 
Cathedr^ to-day is as safe, structurally, as it was when 
Sir Christopher Wren left it—<” Oh ”)—and I am sorry 
there should be so much dispute and difference of opinion 
^ongst the experts. 1 am equally sorry that there should 
be so much^ dispute and difference of opinion between 
®*P^*^* *"10® Bridge. What must the public think 

of the engineering and the architectural professions if they 
cannot agree amongst themselves as to what is the matter 
With those two important structures ? It b not a credit 
to either profession. 

Report of the Literature Standing Committee. ’That 
Committee held scv*en meetings, and there are 21 mcm- 
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btrs. One did mat atrmd m tilU three attended only onccj 
but three sttended every meeting. Xhie is n very imptart- 
ant Comirtiitee, becduie It include* tlie Library. 1 ond 
(Jthcrft have mentioned the dani^cr which threateng the 
fiiieai architectural libru-v' in the world. I aik what have 
vtiu done Hince Ingt year : I know I cuyfai not to anticipate 
the answer. Duiitis the last twelve muTiths aio valirmca 
and parupMeii hav'e added, and tJic attendancea 

of readers in the ftefeirencc Library numbered U^oys, 
There la a very important addition tti thiij Repurt^ and I 
Inok upon it with itteat Hati&faction,, vi_z ~: " The number of 
ticket! Issued fur admission to the Library'i other than to 
mL-mbers of the InatiLute or to atudents or prcjbaLioncrs. 
was 155.” V hy I urn gatisfled with that is^ihst there are 
aome outsiders evidently deeply Lnietrated in archuccture 
who come here and take advantaEC of this Library ^ and 1 
am glad the opportufiiry has been afforded than to study 
ardiitccture. 

Report of the Practice C'onuiiEttec. It is not becauM: 

I havt b«n on the PfBcticc Commiittfe in years 

Kone bv that I sjv this, but I think I shall have the meeting 
with me wtu:n 1 remark that the PtacticiJ Standing Com¬ 
mittee is the very best practical Oiniimttce sitimE in 
connection with ^e Royal Institute, .^nd let me icll 
you about the uttendanLea, !\'ine meetings, and tl^rt 
Dftr 21 members. I’mit members attended every tnectinjj', 
includiuK^^y ♦ fourB-tttJidcd 

meetirigs, four attended sev'en mercines, three attended six 
meetings. You w ill agree the i thiii is a magni ficen 1 record 
of attendances on thisi escellent Commitiee^ It has done 
good practical work^ and we should all be very pleased 
j ndeed if we coul d i^et same of the work a f that Cnmniittee 
for the education of the young and of the old aruhitcct( 
not only transmitted to the Council, but pubtiihed tor 
the benefit of the profession at large. i c 

Report of the Scienpe Commiiiee. I hai’r no doubt 
there is a great deal in the acqukition of scicnufic know- 
le dge , and a great deal in research. I ask the Chaftman 
of thiit Committee what he has done, or wlmt the Com- 
mitice has dune, to cuctuMunEcfitc with the <lf1ice or 
His Majesty's Works to resist the drta^ul decay nf stone 
w'hich is going on in the finest Gothic building in th^ 
country', or in uny other coimirjv of its class, nV,. the 
1 louses of Parliament. 1 understand that in the capmatM 

for this vear, a iLuti of £4,000 has been voted for the 
Office of Works to deol with this stone work. Hhy* y^u 
wont £400,000 unlcOB ^Dine steps are taken to resist this 
decav. 

Report of the Corapelitions Committee, Ihey nave 
had eight meetings ; three members attended every 
meering, three attended iieven meetings, hut two did not 
attend at ah. The other attpndances were vcp' poor. 
But some good w'ork, no doubt, wan done. This Is one 
of the pnorest-attended Comnutte’c*. 

I aee the Coaimitiee refers, on page 3B1, to public 
buildings. One of the most impoitaJit matters con¬ 
nected with the profesaioa is this very question, 
resolution was passed by a general meeting on ibhebruary 
1025, and it was published in the JotiRNALof n Febriia^, 
and on page 272 you 1 ^“'’^ 

buildings paid for out of the rates or other public f^^ 
should be technical]V and anchitecturally worthy of the 
locality. To achitn c ihis end, the design of such building! 
shnuld he either the subject of competition or entrusted 


to a qua lined architect. And, hirther, that this resolution^ 
if approved, be forwarded to the appropriate authorities." 
'I'he resolution was passed rton. rofi., and I iiik thar the 
proper person w'Ul tell me whether these words were 
cxmiplied with, via. : “ be forwarded to the appropriate 
authoritieB," Take for example only a few iietns of the 
proposed, expenditure on public buildinga by the Office 
of Works for this year. *«.: Minlfitry of Pensions. Hos¬ 
pital at Leeds, £132.ow ; Urttsah Museum, new storey to 
Library, jffifi .oM; Geological Museum, new buildings 
£115,000; lYjtional Physical Labomiory, new Physics 
building, £33.01x1. 

Report of the Town Planning Lomtmttee. Ihere arc 
iB memhers. 5 meetings. This seems to me to have 
been the very worst aiivnded Curtunittee of the whole 
int. Twelve uf ila metnberii did not ntieod at all ; 
there ate aome ones, iOme twos, Mime i^ees. Only 
rwo attended every meeting. I dti not think it would 
lead to a rvvolutinn if this Cnmniittcc ceased to exist. 

He pen of the Hon, Auditors. ‘llriR Ls a derailed 
report and deservcB very cozcful reading. It shows a 
verV .satisfactory state of things, and it is pleasant to 
read that the surplus for 1^24 was particularly 

retnctiibcritig the heavy expenses which the Institute 
incurred during that period. 1 think our beet thanks 
are due for llwi Report, to Mr. Stephen Ayling and 
Mr. Hutchinoon for their excellent WTirk. The hnances 
nf the Jrtfiiilute ate excellently dealt with by Major 
Harry Barnes, Chnimton of the Finance Cemmittec. and 
he hJm deserves our thanks fur the detail he hoa gone into. 

1 reseri'e to the end a very important matter for the 
consideration of the Council, namely, the condition of 
the office of this Inatitutr. To-day, the acccimniodiiticin 
is hopelessly inaufficient. \\'hen you enter the Institute, 
whfii do yuu find f \'our entry is slopped by what we 
cuphemkiicaJly call a " counter.You see several men— 
that you see them if they ore not embedded Eunong 
papers. It is badly lighted and badly vctiiilated, and 
the occuponis are interrupted in their wi,]rk by callerfi. 

I am sure you will agree that our officii are not wonhy 
of the Royal Inetitute. I do not mind what expenditure 
within Tcason is meurred for their imptov'ement. I 
sumrely hope we shall deal with this matEer, and if the 
new offices are carried out as well an this room was, we 
shall all be satisfied. 

And now I come! to the staff* which now coHipriseif 
20 members in all. fMt. Woodward enumeratEd the 
members and their years of service.) 

I think you will believe me when I say I likv to pay well 
all who work far me, bceause If you pay a man or a woniaji 
wed, as a rule, they work well. Why it the number of 
the 5toff the same as laat year ? The firsi reason i-i ibai 
the re is no accommLidation ; the second is that the mem be ra 
of the staff work hours and hours, night after night* 
overtime for which they are not paid. That ought not 
to be. Without going into detail, you w'ill agree that 
additions to aalufies should be in accordance with the 
position of the various members of the staff, and I shaD 
be verj' disappointed if next year there is tint an addition 
of £ 1,000, spread over the entire etaff. 

Last year, I referred to you* Sir. I said " My la^t 
few words are abemt our President. I am one of those 
Avho say that the proof of the pudding Sa in the eating, 
t am aomet-hing of a gastmnomist myself, and the half 
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of the pudding t have coniiunctl haA been verj" nutfitloiiii 
uiid L*asily digejiied. We have ihe ocher half of our 
President' 5 puddiue to eMnaume, luid, iudj!hni^ by emr 
experience of the first kalf^ wc ahafi agree that the 
Preaidenttid puddinir has been a reifturkabl y gwxl and 
satisfying one, and when Mr. Gofeh leaves the ehair 
at the end of hi* term^ he wiL do so with as much tefat 
as that of hia predcceawjrSp" Xow% Mr^ Pttsident, 1 
s'enture to say this to the meeting, in your presence: 
we have aJl had considerable experience of our President, 
and we all thocnugbly agree ihat IVIr, Gntch will 
leave ihe Presidential tdiair not only with die sincere 
regard, hat vith the deep Affectlao of every' member of 
this Institute. \Vc all know the expenditure of rime he 
must have given during bis Presidency ; we know w hat 
It involve*, and you will agree with me that at 
every meeiing he has, ns his great prtdeceiisnr Paul 
Waterhouse did, alw'aya dealt with matters widi ikai 
toir-mindednfas which should dlstinguiah every President, 
And [ must not forget that Mr, Arthur Keen is Ecnving 
the ptisi of Honorary Secretary, after serving six years In 
that tififtce. Th* ainount of rime and attcorion be has 
devoted to that office not many of us know, and if his 
aucecssor carries on the wcjrk asw'el],. we shall be only too 
grateful. 1 thank j-ou for the Idod attention you have 
given me, 

'I'he PRE.SIDENT; lla.^ any other member any 
observ'atiniiR to malic } 

Mr^R. STEPHEbt A\ LING [Jlj : On behalf of my co¬ 
adjutor and myself, may 1 thank Mt, Woodw'ard for his 
kind remarks in thanking us for our duties as Honorary 
Auditors ? ITie books nre bo excellently kept by Mr. 
Uakcr and his stalT^ and also by our CharTered ,^ccount- 
lUitK. fhet nur w'ork as auditara is practically neglEpble. 

The PRESIDENT: I will put Uic mntinn fot the 
adoption of the Report tti tbc meeting. 

Carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT : The list of attendances at the 
Council and the Standing Committee meetings has been 
laid On the table, and will be printed In the next issue of 
the JoLsrnaL, and also sent out to members with the 
voting papers. 

I beg to move that a hear-cy vote of thanks he accorded 
[o Mr- ft, Siephcn Ayling [F.], and .VIr. C. E, lluichmson 
[,i 4 ,] for theit services as Hoo. .Auditors for the past year 
Carried by accljimatitin. 

I he PRESIDENT; Mr. A, H. Ckislett [R] and Mr. 
F, J» Tonp [/I.J are both eligible and witling to be 
namiiiiited u Hen, Auditnrs for the current year, and 
if it is your pleasure, I beg to move that these gentlemen 
be iiu riomlnBtrd. 

Carried. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON; I vvould like to second the 
hearty vote of thanks 10 Air. Keen for his services as 
Hon, Secretary'. We know the enortnuus amount of 
work he has put in, snd we arc alt deeply grateful m 
him for all the work he ha-s done. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr, KEEN; Gentlemen, I accept your congratulations 
and compliments with the greatest possible pleasure 
and gratitude. I have done nothing for the Institute 
which it haa not been a pleasure to me to do. And as 
regards the hiture, I have not the smallest misgivingB 
about the office of Honorary Secretary^ if I can forecast 


who is going to be the holder of that tiffice during the 
next, and, I hope, for several years to come. If my 
office falls upon Mr. Etanley- Hall, as 1 hope ir will, 1 
know you will he admirably served by your Honorary 
riecreiary, 

THE DK.VrH-WATCH BEETLE. 

In HjiJ ihcrr appealed in the J|>tJJtMA|,an ftccounl of the 
meusiirca taken to preserve tlie nx^^ ut VVetiTrninslcr Mull from 
further destnjetuin hy the Wt.iod-lioriTig l>cct]e. The Eccount 
was illuBtraied hy phoTOgraphf of ihc death-watch beetle at 
eta vgriuUa of development ([grub, chrysales, beetle) And 

concluded with a dcscripdon of the chemical aolutiona devised 
by Dr. II. Maxwell l>efrO(>' loi Spraying the timbers, the 
methnd of upplylnsf the dilutions and the lumeb of the lirins 
who supplied [be apparatus and the solutions. 

Further infoimn-tiDn on the death-WAtch beetle may be 
found in the JeaHet just IHSucd by [lie hociety of .Antiquaries, 
w'hich can be obtained free on upplicaciun to the .Assistant 
^^ecremry of the Soriciy. 

In the preface Lord Crawford and Ba1cairr«, Prerident of 
the SocictTi', emphoEisas die alarm that hua been amused in 
recent ycara by the ruvpj:^ of the ficetle, and states that ihe 
" of .\ntiuUilriea is anriotis tn offer advice to Those 

who may desire fuller inlurmation than thttt contained in the 
cinnltor.” 

Dr, n. Maxwell Dsfroy, the writer of the pamphlet, w equally 
emphatic as to the duma^ dune, for he saya that it hfIS been 
found ihul nearly nil buildinpa in w'hicb oak Has heetl Used for 
™f rimben, Booring. screens, cIC,, ate now* or have been, 
infested with the beede which Citts tunnels in the sulJd wtjod, 
gradually destroying it* and he mention? the case of Alt unk. 
Boor 1aia down oa lute as iBBs which has already bo petithed as 
10 be useless. 

Defective ventilation is 4 Cuntributing cause, and wii1|- 
plaies, purlins and the ends of rafters in. walls should be 
examined. 

The piimphlet is illusTmied by photographa tn scale of 
pieces of wood tbowing the huics made by the death-watch 
and futniiute titles, fn surveying a roof or other OaW Struc¬ 
ture LhcEC holes should be car^ully exfiminod ; if they arc 
freah ^d dean^^t recent and dcti ve a [lack may be cxpeclKl 
tQ be in progress ; if all [he bnlca have dirty' edges and ate of 
the Same ooluiir us the surface of the oak they etr ptobdhly uid 
and dn not indicate pre.sent artadt, AnCilher and important 
point to look for is the excreta (pellets) of the grubs,, If this 
IE cnndnuelly fallmg* or if fresh heaps are found lielow fresh 
holes* It may be nnlicipsted that attack IB in progress. 

The method employecl tn kill the beetles or grtiha cunsieit^ 
of the application b> miains of a spraying machine of ft liquid 
that thortHlgllly wets the limbers, penetrfttea any decayed part. 
eti[eni any beetle hnles, gjv'Cft off a vapour that destroys the 
gruba inside and leftveB behind an in risible, unfllttnible Bhn 
of poison which kills emerging beetle* Of kilk the grubs seeking 
to enter. 

to the rime and espenae involvad Dt. Lefruy atlllea that 
■n ordinary church rrmf may be trea[ed in u day, and upleaa 
structural alteration k required the tntaJ mist ma v not CXtecd 
£50' 

The Society oi Antiquaries de^irea to cruphastse two puinia t 
lirht, chat It k poaaihk pi asccrtaui if a building ts attacked ; 
freah emergence holes, fresh pedeut are danger «[|I^1 b T 
lecofldiy* that treatment h not USuaUv expensi Unless matters 
hnvr .gone 10 far as m ttecessituCc srnjCtUitll repairs. 

_ W. M. Steel. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES, 

Mr. CuEMEMT Sthetton, F.R.LB.A.* who has &ci-vt'd 
the Leicester and Le:cciitcrB.hirc Society’ of Architect a ai 
hcnOntiy sectetary for the past fifteeri ytara, has been huc- 
cecded ITI that office by .Mr. C, F. McL. Keay, of b 
Millatpnc t.ane, Leicester. 
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Labour Problems in the Building Industry 


Al ait firdinan mMiliny of the ATChitectura] Aas^*- 

tion, hdd on ^loniiay, ij April. »n or ' 

ProWema in the Building InduscTA- " ^vas JchvctiM nj' Mr. K. 
Coppock, the Kmtenl secretary of the National Federation Ot 
]iu tiding Trades Operotivpi. The chair taTIs occupied by the 
Presid cm of the Assoriadtiii, Mr. 11 . S. Goodhurr 'Bcndel. 

M r. Coppock re ferred tiv the CO ndirioni of the boil ai na indus¬ 
try prior to tg'14, which werc.he itiiid. the wnnit conditions of any 
craft indusirv exiatent in Great Britain ; and when it was now 
aaid that the bujtdinfl o[>crfltiv« \ncrr tAk|na the enrnm of Ulc 
iiido«try hccHuse thdr -wbres were crpovalent to a rise^ 
135 to 130 per cent, iihovc pre-vrar rtltes, it irtlLSi be imderitpod 
that their pre-war rntca had not been eciua] tn the cfi^ of living* 
To-day. accarding to some sectioni of the Press, ihc bt^dtPH 
trade opcrariYe wHa the only perton who WAS Tcsponaibte for 
the shortage <>f houses In Great Britain, and the btlCKtaycr 
particularly, W'aa quite false. As far aa the opcrttlYCS 

were ciMWemed, they wcit prepaned to u« the whole of their 
Fsiachinety If the Government was prepa^ to go on with a 
COfitinuity programme that would provide the people 
hmiiine accommodation ‘ but thej' cn-nlendcd that >V W 
house was the worst type nf steel house that waa on trie Qntlsn 
market tt>^ay. ft was not steel house, it was a pmber houw. 
The Inner lining was such rhsr in a few yeflt* it woutd be 
entirely insanitary. The hu ilding opetHtiVea had ni> ohjcctiDn QR 
an industry lO any type of Itnuae being built. It moltered vep- 
little to them what class of house the local uuThuntics li^ght 
for Their people, provided always t hat the irsde union candiC ions 
operated fur >hc men %vhn were cmptoy«i la wnrk upnfl thrtc 
IviUKsib With Tigard to houf^ of J/iboiir, be knew thAi an hia 
office he could get beper work by working hts etwf 3 ® riuh« 
than aS htiurs b week* ff people wTHild only get awuy from The 
idea that the only method to make cvxaything productive was to 
work a lot nf hours it would be better fur them, m the moEt 
pmuFESsive countries of the World they had a short workiltH 
week. Here in this oountry he had heard archileCta and 
huildetft aay they wanted In get hack to the gemd old itmec. 
They did nor mean it. 'Phey did not want to gu back w u» 
tsrtod old time&.but they wanted the oiwratives tn do bo. He 
wanted 10 see a forwiiFd movement, juid he believed that one Di 
the defects in the building trade lO-day wan the attempt on aU 
sifie* tn extend the working week, [t would bc a drsaStcr. it 
wTiuld upset the general relations of the industricur 

lie vvoa ■ bricklaveTf flfid in his best times hl 5 average Wage 
was £i 7E. 6d. per week K ibtmld be realised that ^he o^ra- 
tivti' claim for a" wcir tfrncw'aa » real claim and one which had 
been long due for the mCtt working in the industn-. AccbUtCM 
would not think of stopping ihf'lr aseiaMOts' pay because it was 
tiiitilng tdiifcaidEp tmd yet (ipcTuti’^iL;* had to atrind ouwtt wmci 
wcuthtr wnt or thmUgh <tt n^ntcfial or b^t-iUAc the 

wrong material fiad been sctit Ot for aoiftii otlicr r^on burelv 
the upcrativci had 9<irne claim fot a “ vc^t " time allowance. 
He hoped they would progress in the same way that other 
nations ware progressing. Tn IIulLand ta-cLiV ^o per Mflt. 01 
lost time was granted to w-tjttiers In the building trade. In 
Germany things wetf 50 unstable that their national agri^cnl 
had gi>ne by the board, hut it was part and parcel of their 
national ptO(jraiiime that there should hc payment fur W<t 
E im c. In Sw eden, Norway and Denmark they paid 70 to bo per 
Lent. H’bis was one of our tdggest prubEetns, but operetrves 
in this Countrj' should be aasuitd; of some payment forwet 
rimesir On iJie qnoition uf apprmlicet, the operatives aaSOCia- 
lion had endeavTOUred to COlue to an PKreement wnth The 
builders ol the country. They had insiitcd that the bays 
shuuld have proper training and they hud alvn ina^ed t^ 
they ahoutd have cuntrol over the bovi' wage*. They had 
agreed with their builder friendfl to train the bo>-s and jxKJtha 


and adult men on hoUalng uchcmM* tn take labourers from the 
ranks and to put them iktOUEh a course of training. The boy 
had a right tn choose his trade, but too ntany had chosen to be 
joinera or nlumhcra Of painters when there was a scsraty of 
plasterers Or iionemasons, and therefore the operative 
claimed the right to aav (hat some of those boy* should be 
bricklayere or plastereraT so aa to balance rhe industry. \Vh*t 
they w ere aufTcrinE ftnm at the present motnent was the ku-k 
of holancv of the cnifts due cntirtly to. the hapHaxard cmplnv- 

mertt of apprcntlcea. , . . l. 

NIr. Alan Sister prnpoacd a vote of thank* to Air. LoppocK 
for his iiddrrR,^. Wilh regard tn (he qucsucmi of " " cl tin^, 
he thought Mr. Coppock might assure himself that archi- 
ae a body were hnurily with him. Jt was outnigcouBly 
unfair ihnt a man should po on a job and if (t began EO ram be 
lold to knock off. BO thtll be hod ta go away without any rnutlty in 
his pocket. It had been sugBcslcd that there should be 9 
wages qdluatment fund to meet such a thing as this, and one 
builder in lAMtdoii had adapted such a scheme with SUCoess. 
He hoped other huildera would seriously consider the nUlTier. 
Another pnint was the quealiCHt of the posaihility Of the grading 
of trndat. In certain of the most akiBed tradn gnidinH had 
accuailv tuken place with ven' guml results, iind it would he a 
tiooti thinp to give men an opporiimity to rise in their ovrn 
industry. On the question uf apprraticw it had been siud 
that it was I he trades unions who limited the number. I nere 
certainly hud been a shurLage nf apprentices in certam caaes* 
As EO raking in men of 30 and 40 yvurj of nRc, the architvi^ 
did nm favour that* but they did w^ii men of 25 yv 
token in afier the wwt because [here were many men of that 
age who came out of the Army who hud hud no oppnrtumty at 
IcBTuiiig a trade and who wanted w chance of learning one 
Wiib regard to the prohlcmof keeping contiacta which hud 
been agreed tli between employers and employed, he 
understiTod it was agreed th u when summet htne tame HI the 
men wefe BoinR to work 4*1 hours per w eck- but thsy had t»t 
done so. 'iTtat was atlC of the ihings thdE tpld againat the 

Mr y I .mni ng Robertann seconded the vote n f tha nks. 

The leuolutinn was put to lh« tneeling and earned 

imaniuiously. , *- j *- 

G. Hick*, atfCKtaiy' of the AiSTlonal bederatLoii Ot 
BuildiPB Trades Dperalive*. oaid with regurd to " wel tunes 
thill (here should be some sort of fund to meet a irutiet nt 
this kind over which the workmsTl had no control. Ho sj^ke 
as JL bricklayer* and there waa U great feeling amongst th^r 
members m^day that samerhinK should be done to meet the 
men’s eliiim for lost time. They wxirt ordy aukiMg sO per 
cent, for lost rime^ becanm they knew that if men k-ot us much 
inuneV for sitting dmira and doing nnthing Us they would 11 
they were working, fhc>'would not work at all. The ideUi n 
IxH^g 50 per 4Mt, of their wages would b« sutBcienl SO get the 
warkineii to j;o Ml with thtic job at soon as ihfi weather would 
enable them to do so. Then again, null tuna of huUI^. of hibout 
were lost becaimc there wan hud orBunisatiem. \^iwt toey 
wanted was a oontfnnily ot work, und ^ was sure that cOkltO be 
urrunaed wifb a hide nrganiSHtiani* Every muniitipality- in toss 
countrv' should be compelled to state ii» re^nirctiient* m 
housing for the following year, und then sOmC idea would be 
abtainifid a* to the volume of building inatcnal ihuT would he 

SyppoK thev hied the number of I muses at JOOfOM 

a vear. If ihe building'requirements for commercial work, lar 
scdioob* hospitals and Other large buildirfis w-ere large m the 
rtrst year, tbc numlier of houses for the next your could be 
rttloced to 150.000, and if the cdmincrcial and other require¬ 
ment* heeame lass the number of houara for the third year 
could bt increased to 3 50.DOO* I'hat would give stability m the 
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industry «nd they* could take people into the industrv in 
sufficient volume to meet all requirementa. But the poaitjon 
now WB» one of great uncertainty-. They uanted some sort of 
reasonable gttarantce. On the question of materials it was true 
that the whole of the building materials were used up every 
week. There was no surydua, and it was useless to talk of 
bringing mtire people into the industry until they brought in 
sufficient maierini for them to tise. 'The operatives had the 
right to demand a living wage. People had a right to live in 
houaea, but they* had no right to ask operatives to build those 
houses for 50«. a areek. They-had the right to ask for and were 
gmng to ask for more and more control in the building industry. 
TTtey were willing to allow 100,000 apprentices in thetr industry* 
at once proi-iding they hod the material coming in. 

Mr. J. Murrey (Secretary of die London District of 
the National Federation of Building Trades* Opemtivesl 
referred to the necessity for the development of craftsmanship. 
He wondered how often it occurred to the critic of the building 
operatives that the latter were the last factors in the cost of the 
bunding. 'The first person who was respotuible was the 
building owner. He very often did not know what he wanted 
until he saw the building go up and then he wanted atiemtions 
made which did not conduce to the best spirit in the opcrativ*e. 
Very often the builder hod to stop his mm because there were 
delays in supplies of material. If the best results were to be got 
from a man he must be gi\*en the greatest fiscilities to get on 
with his work and he must not be restneted. He must hsve his 
building material. With regard to the necessity for apprentices 
it might be interesting for them to know that in his own trade, 
that of a stonemason, tn 1919-1920 there were only about 70 
apprentices as against 1,800 operatives in the London district, 
and there was a rule in operation for one in sei-cn to be 
employed. With one or exceptions no employer had 
taken hh quota of apprmtices, and at the present moment 
they had hundreds of boya scheduled and waiting to come into 
the trade. Before the war an employer could recruit his 
labour from the pro%’inces, but that channel aas now stopped. 
He %vas certain tlut it would be some years before the master 
builders in London had got a sufficient quota of apprentices to 
meet the requirements of the industry. He was surprised to 
find employers opposing them in their claim that the boys 
should have technical training as a part of their apprenticeship. 
With the present-day need for skilled men that could hardly Im 
credited. 

Mr. Coppock replied to the vote of thanks. He said they 
contended that there should be a minimum rate of wages paid 
in all grades and they had ncs-cr objected to a man paying more 
than tlut grade to any person who he thought was srorth it. 
Regarding the question of apprenticeship, he agreed that the 
employers had never taken up to the limit. The difficulty of 
having apprentices was that the employers had ncs^r anemnted 
to train them ; the men on the job always did that. With 
regard to keeping contracu, the building operatives had done so 
as far as they could under the drcumstances. Regarding the 
shortage of output, 20,000 brkklay’ers laid a considerably larger 
number of bricks lost year than the same number did in 1914. 
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.NOTES FROM THE MINLTTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETI.NG. 

20 April 1925. 

Tiie iNSTiTirnoN OP Municipal and County 

ENCI SEEKS. 

In response to an indtation from the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, the following gentle¬ 
men were appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. at a round 
tabic confercncre on 'I’own Planning 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 

Major Harry Bames, 

Mr. L. H. Bucknell, 

Mr. F. M. Elgood, 

Mr. Percival M, Fraser, 

Mr. I Icrbert Shepherd, 

Mr. W. Hording Thompson. 


The Genejul Council for the .National 
Reuistration op Plumhers. 

Mr. Arthur J. Hope, President, .Manchester Society of 
Architects, was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. at a 
meeting of the General Council for the National Regis¬ 
tration of Plumbers in Manchester on 18 June 1925. 


Thk R.I.B..\. and tub Socim* of Architects. 
The Set^tary* reported that the numbers of members 
of the Society of Architects who had transferred to the 
R.I.B..\. to date under the amalgamation agreement were 
as follows ;— 


Fellows 
Members 
Licentiates 
Students 
Hon. Members 
Retired Meml>cni 


205 

822 

2.18 

84 

5 
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The Registration Bill. 

The Registration Committee, haring reported that the 
preparation of the Draft Registration Bill was nearing 
completion, were empowered to consult counsel on the 
matter. 

Reinstatement. 

Mr. W. Leonard Dow'ton was reinstated as a Licentiate. 


Resignations. 

The following resignations were accepted with regret: 
William Davidson [L.J. 

W. W. Longbottom \L,] 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSI RANCE. 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised m the choice of an in¬ 
surance company and of a policy. If, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architccts'Benevo- 
Icnt Sodety, they are sure of obtaining competent guid¬ 
ance in all insurance matters. Especially favourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, -\,B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W 


FRANCO-BRITISH UNION OF ARCHITECTS. 

Fifth General Meeting. Paris Preliminary 
Programme. 

23 ^fay .—Opening meeting at the Parilion of the 
S.A.D.G. m t^ “ Exposition dcs Arts Decoratifs.*’ Visit 
to the Exhibition, and general meeting in the Pavilion. 

24 .\foy.—Excursion to the Abbayc de Chaalis Er- 
menonville and Chantilly. 

25 May .— ^Visit to the Salon des Artistes Franfats, and 
reception at the .Maison des Artistes. Evening ; Ban¬ 
quet offered to the British delegates. 
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\'rr£XDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANE>iNG 
COMMrrTEE MEETINGS, 

Covtscjl [,[fi Meel'inKi). 

Prrtttlfni: J. Alfred Gotch, 16. yict-Pred^fnii: 
Major I’lurry Ilamiij. 14 : Herbert T. BuddHnil^ 10 ; 
a Guy Dawfacr, 14 ; Sir Ed^vin L. Lutyens, 3. Intt 
: Sir Resiiiuld fJlotnfitld, o ^ Paul \Vat^^^hotise 

(dcccaMd), O. Sfrrelttry : Arthur Keen, ib. 

llffnftrff a/ CotinrtV: Professor S. D. Adahead, 4. 
Henry V. AsWey, 15 ; Sir John J, Burnet, 4 iWdier 
Cavr; 14: CoHettc. 15 I Sir Hamster 

nctchcr II : ileorv \L Fletcher, 14 ; Curtis Green, 

^ ; Fntnd^ Jones. 7 ; J«hn J ^ H. V. Unch^ter, 

4 ■ L C. P, Munson, ij ; T, Tahesm Rees, 6 ; Ed^'in J. 
sJdgfove, 10 : Sir Oilw Gilbert Scott, o ; Sir A. Brum- 
ivell Thumss, E2 t Percy 'Diomas. 10: Piunci'i 

Verity, ** t 

t^isoaute Meuthfrs 0/ Lfinweif r Hope Ha^enal. 7 ; 
Clulton Bradshaw, 14; LemTiard H. Buc^ell, 
Professor Lionet 14. Buddeti, 8; j, Atan hlater, 

Afichuel Waterhouse, 9. , , u 

«/. J : J. Stodu^k HarnROd 

(I^iceater), 6 t Arthur J. Hupc fAlandie^tcrK 9 : W. I. 
Jones fNorthern), 5 ; E, Bertram J^by (Livei^ol), 
n ; G. C. Lawrence (Wesies), 13 ; Gemse A, i^tenion 
(Glasgow), o ; t^ . L. Paterson 1 Sheffield), lO ’ MwW 
P,. Warren (Berki, Bucks iwid Oyon), 14 t Robert AL 

Younj; (Ulatef), l- ^ ^ rj c 

R^preseiilJilivf fif thr Ari-hitrftnraJ AftiicititUM : s, 

Goodhart-Rendcl, Ur 

SrANDL^G C&MSltrrRES^ 

/Irl (7 mectinRs),—Fefftnvr ; Professor S, D. Adshead, 

3 : Sir John J, Burnet. 3 : Walter Cave, 5 : E.. Guy 
Dawber. 3 ; H. Austen Hall, o ; H. ^ , Lanchireier, o; 
F. ^Wnton Newman, 6 ; HaLcy Ricardo, 4; Sir Cjile* 
Gilbert Scott, oj Profesiw F, M, SimpOfi, 3. Ayfi>- 
riaUi : Leonard H. Budtnell, h ; Cyril A. Farcy, J ; 
P, W. LoedJ, o ; T, S, Tail, o : W. Harding Thompson^ 

4 '^ Aliehael Wnterhouse, o, Appotiiled fty Coutinf ; 
Hmtoti Comyn. 6; H. P. H^irke pining, '>1 
Tapper, 3 E Francis T. Verity, 4 : Maurice L, Webb, 3, 

Literature 18 meetings).^Fe/lowr Louis Ambler, 7; 
W. H. Amtell. 3 : Martin S. BriRgs^ 4 : Ala;or hL L, 
Corktte, 7 : Henrv \L Fletcher, 1 ; D, Theodore F^c. 
3 - E. Stanley Hall, o e Charlmt S. Spooner, 4 ; Arthur 
Stratton, 3; C, ELuriiian TowriHeod, 4. Aisoeuyiet - 
H Chultcin Bnidfihflw, 3 ; C. Cowles-Voysey, 4 T A. 
Tr^^ian Edwards, t ; P. W, Hubbard. 4 : Sluter, 

8 ;' Professor J. Hubert Worthington, i. AppomJed by 
CoFoifii : Professor Iutinel B, Budden, 1 j .A, H. bloberly^ 

7 : Basil OUver * 7 t S, C. Ramsey, j i C. E. ^V^r, 6, 

Practice (9 mercings)*—FeUoiflj r Henry \ ■ Asmey, 9 . 

F. Chatti'rtnn^ 8 e Mast Clarke, 7 E G. llaisivccll Grayson* 
^ I Francis Jonea. 4 ; Arthur Keen, j ; G, H. l^v^rovc, 

8 ; T. R- Milbum, i ; D. Barclay Niven, 8 E W . OiTlbee 

Scott 2 Aiioeiatey - Horace Cubitt, 7 1 G. Leonard 
ElkinEton. b ; H, V. Milnw 6; J. Diiiig1||S 

Scott Q- Herbert A* Weldi, 7; Chnrka WoodwTird, 
It Appainteii by Couttcii: W, H. .Atkin-Beny . 91 


• Aft 01 j\'«''s nsme wai inadvcrrently nmittetl from the 

Literature CommiltEeN Report puhlishcd in the last issue of 
Ihc JOUHNW.. 


C, ,A Eiavibney, 5 ; Dehsaa Joseph* 7 ; E, C. R. Memson* 

8 E Hairy TealbeT* 6. „ ,> * * 1- 

AViVkci? fS mectiiiEs)*—Ft'fifoHir * R- Stephen Ayimgi 4 « 
Herbert T. Buckland, o ; W. E, Vemon Crompton, 8 E 
J. E. Dixon-Spain, o ; Alan E. Munby* 3 e Willi^ A. 
Pile 5 ; H. D. Searl«-\VtMd, 5 ; Pmf'esior R, Elsey- 
Smiih. 3 ; OiKby L Solomon, 4 1 Ot, Raj-raond Lnwin, 
2. V R* J. Angel* 3E Ho;^ BdgenaL 

P. W . Barnett. S : H. W* Burtows, i e L, L; 

Harvev R. Saver, 6, App^iulei/ by CiSifncir' 1 . f. 
Bennett, 4 e J. Ertitst Franck, 7 * Francis Hooper. 4 ; 
J, H. Markham, y E Edwin J* Sadjrtove, z, 

IHK ANNUAL ELECTIONS, 

Ne\i Nominations to Council -tNo Standing 
C ovirvirmtES, 

'I hcfollow-lng nominatlonfi have been made by members 
in aiicordance with Bye-Law' 36 :: 

At riee-Preiidrnt.—Dovraine: Henry i'hihp Burlie 

[Fr]* 

Ai MtTTibers of Counrtf —JoMph t Deliasa [F.J ; 
Reilly; Professor Charka Herbert [F.] (l^cverp^l) : 
Searies-Wood ; Herbert Duncan [F*l i Welch : Herbert 

; fwortijfe iVfpniierj ofCaaneiL —Cart dc 1 ^rTontainc : 
Lt*-Cbl, H. P. L. [A.J E Heaven : Frank Henr}- [A*] 
fCaniiff) E Howiti: Major Thomaa Cecil FA.] (Noting- 


hatii). „ I 

.41 LieeHtiaU Mefuber of Council .—Reevea t Augustus 

Seymour tL.]- _ . ,r- i f 

4i ArsfJtiate Members nf the Prueliee StartJwg Lojw- 
aiiUef —Hmnlyn : W illiam Henry [A.J ; Jdley : Frede¬ 
rick Richard [A.] j Sturtieon t John Henry [A.]. 

.-fj Zif^fwfe Meutberi of the fyuctiee Standing Lam- 
/T^irfee.^l>eiitngton : Joseph W^illiam [L, l; Reeves : 
*_ft I 


Notices 

THE Ff>L'RTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The Fourteenth Cktieml Mttting (Ordiiyify) of the 
Session 1924-25 will be held on Nlonday, 18 May i 9 ^ 5 ' 
Bt K p.m,, fur the following purpose# e 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on 4 M:i>- 1915 ; formaUy to admit meml^rs 
Bitcftdmg fur the first time since their transfer or election 
I'o read the following paper E " The jMdutecmnal 
Development of Aniericun Cities*” by Air. G*^ I opmtm 
Fortefii [ F ) architect to the London Loimty Iwounnil. 
VISIT TO HAM HOUSE, RICHMONTJ. 

By the kind piermissinn of the Earl of liyaari a 
to kiarn House* Richmond, Surrey* has been arranged by 
the An Standing Committee to take plaor on Saturday 
alfernotin, 16 May, As the number of tickets to be 
Issued for the visit must be limited* members ivho wmh 
to take part are requested to apply at early as possible to 
the Sc'cretary* R.LBA., 9, Conduit Street, London, Wrt. 
THE RJ.B.*V CHARTERS AND B\T-LAWS. 

The atteoiTon of members is directed to the pamphlet, 
cociosed with this issue of the joURNAL, containing the 
Supplemental Charier of 1925 and the revised Bye-taw s 
of the Rov-al Institute recently approved by the Pn^ y 
Council. 
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SOTICES {continued) 

1 ME R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Newcastle and Durham. 

8 TO 11 July 192$. 

Members of the R.l.O.A, and Allied Societies who 
propoK attending the Conference arc reminded of the 
following railway travelling faditties that are a\tiilable. 

From London to Durham a tourist ticket is issued, 
a^TiiUble for two months and with facilities for breaking 
the journey at all important points, for 58s. 3d. (3rd dass). 

From London to Newcastle the ordinary return fare is 
67a. lod.; but members could take a tourist ticket to 
Whitley Bay for 68s.. enabling them to break their journey 
at Newcasdc cither going or returning, and by which they 
can, if desired, go on to the coast at any time wnthin the 
period of two months. 

Mr. Alfred Myers, railway agent, of 343, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W .Cwill be pleased to advise members 
who propose travelling from I.ondon and other centres, 
and also to issue tickets and book scats on application 
to him. 

’FHE CITY CHURCHES. 

It U proposed to arrange in the R.I.B.A. Galleries an 
Exhibition of Drawings and photographs of the Churches 
in the City of London from 5 to 13 June 1925. 

The Committee in charge of the arrangements would be 
gl^ to reccivTc from members the loan of anv drawings 
suitable for exhibition. Drawings so lent will be insured 
and returned, carriage paid. 

R.LBA. LECTURE, 18 M.AY 1925. 

Mrs. .Arthur Strong. Assistant Director of the British 
School at Rome, is unavoidably pre^-ented from deliver- 
ing her lecture on t8 May. 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest, F.R. 1 .B..A., the architect to 
the London County Council, hat kindly consented to 
deliver a lecture on “ The Architectural Development of 
American Cities ” on the vacant dale. 

.Mr. Forrest’s lecture will be largely based upon his 
ob^n Btions durii^ his recent tour in the most important 
cities of the United .States on behalf of the London 
County Council. He has brought back with him a great 
deal of most interesting and important infonnation with 
regard to architectural methods and building practice, and 
his lecture on j8 May will be the first occasion upon 
which these results will be conutiunicatcd to the profes¬ 
sion and the public generally. 


COMMI.SSION FOR LVERODUCTION OF 
BUSINESS 

Practice Standing Committee having brought to the 
notice of the Counal that certain firms of auctioneers and 
estate agents are demanding commi.ssions from architects 
for the introduction of business, the Council desire to 
notify members that they must not accept any work which 
involves the giving or receiving of discounts or com¬ 


missions, as by so doing they would be deemed guilty* of 
unprofessional conduct and ^come liable under the by¬ 
laws to reprimand, suspension or expulsion. 

Competitions 

CONCRETE CO'n’AGE PRIZES. 

Ministry’s Conoitions for ** Shuttering " 
Competition. 

In view of an erroneous statement which has appeared 
in the Press that the Ministry of Health arc offering a 
prize of £500 for the best system of “ shuttering *’ suitable 
for tlur construction of concrete cottages, an official of the 
Mini8ir>’ to-day (ITiursday) said that the prize would be 
pHly C2S0. A further sum of £2$o might be distributed 
in additional prizes, but this would be at the discretion of 
the Conunittec on New Methods of House Construction. 

In adjudging the ** shuttering,** special consideration 
will be given to the following points : Economy ; a satis¬ 
factory finish on the faces of the wall ; the case with which 
the “ ahunering " can be handled by unskilled men ; 
durability; facility for use with different designs of 
cottages ; ^d adaptability for use with cavity walls. 

Competitors are first revjuired to send in drawings and 
descriptions, to reach the Ministiy- of Health not later 
than 31 May. Fitnn these proposals the Committee will 
select the most promising and lill upon the proposers of 
these tosuWit samples of their" shuttering. *' Before the 
final selection is made, the methocLn will probably be sub¬ 
jected to tests under working conditions. 

It is understood that the inventions submitted will be 
exhibited in the Housing Section at Wembley. 

CAERPHILLY W.AR MEMORIAL CO.MPETITIO.N 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competitions are not in aixordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B„A. 'fhe Competitions Com¬ 
mittee arc in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
arc advised to take no part in the above competitiona. 

BOROUGH OF GRAVESEND. 

NEW DIPHTOERIA BLOCK. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions arc not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions 

ASHFORD U.D.C. COMPETITION. 
ASSE-MBLY ROO.M CONVERSION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members to the fact tlwt the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R I.BA. The Competitions Committee 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
secunrui an amendment. In the meantime Members arc 
advised to take no part in the competition. 
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COMPETITIONS (continued) 

PROPOSED REBUILDING OF TH E E NGLISH 
BAPTIST CHURCH, PONn'LO'm'N. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of members to the fact that the conditi«^ of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula¬ 
tions of the R.l^-A. The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of secunng 
an amendment. In the mc^time Members arc advised to 
no part in the competition. 

NATIONAL COMME.MORATIVE WAR 
MONUMENT. 

To be erected on Connaught Place, Ottawa, Canada. 
Closing date for receiving designs, ii June 1925. 

Henry Sproatt, LL.D., R.C.A.. Hannan A. MacNeil 
NJV. F. J. Shepherd, M.D., CAL, LL.D. Total 
cost not to exceed $100,000. Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa. Canada 

CHEA.M PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Roa^bI Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition, because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Rcgulationt of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 

Closing date for reccixTng designs i July iQiS* Ass^or, 

Mr. GiSfrey Pinkerton, F.R.LBA Premiums £15^ 
Ctoo, and Cso- Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Shire Hall, Norwich. 

COMPEl’ITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
^ COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen MunicipaUty hereby invite participation 
in an International Competition in connection with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Munidpality ha^-e set “part a 35.000 

kroner to be expended in r^ 

prixes, the value of which wiU be 6xed by a Ju^ent 
Committee consisting of Member of ^ Coun^, 
together with technicians chosen by the 
the (Danish) Instimte of Civil Engineers «nd ^ (Danish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 

*S.ooo kroner. ..... 1 r 1- u 

Programme and particulars m Danish and &i^sh 
can be procured after i February 19x5. frmn the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 

a deposit of kr. too. . • . • 

The deposit ia repayable after the judging, or pre¬ 
viously if the drawings. particuUrs, etc., are rcmmcd 
in good condition. Projects to be deliv^ to the Qty 
En^eers Directorate. Town HaU, before mid-day. 

After judgment the competing projeew wiU be pubUcly 
exhibited at the Town HaU. Copenhagen. 


LE.AGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPgimoN FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
View to the CosamwenoN of a Confbrbncx Hall 
FOR THl LeaOUE OF NATIONS AT GkNEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference HaU at Oneva. The competition wiU 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

.\n International Jury consisting^ of wcll-knwwn archi¬ 
tects will examine the plana submitted and decide theit 
order of merit. 

sum of 100,000 Swiss francs wUl be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competiti«i will be ready in Febru¬ 
ary. *925. and will be despatched from Geneva so that 
Govemmenta and competitors may receive copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun¬ 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 

The British Government wiU receive a certain number 
of free copies. These wiU be deposited at the Roy^ 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the 55 ecretary, R.LBA., 9, Conduit Street, 
W^.i. by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre¬ 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss franca, payable in advance, but vnll 
not be forwarded until after the Government coptea 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.Rj\., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Juryof assessors. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE. MIDDLESBROUGH. 
The conditions of the above Competition have been 
submitted to the Competitions Committee of the R.l.BA., 
and are found to be in accordance with the Regulations of 
the R.I.BA, 

THE NTW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
iQKffmtional Competition has been promoted^ for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Airea, 

Argentine Republic. j- • u u 

.A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deixjsited in the R.LBA. Libr^ for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the foil text of the conditions 
with other information (translated from tius Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected is avTiiUble for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 42), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 
The President of the Royal Institute of Bntish Archi¬ 
tects nominated Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R.LBA., 
as assessor in this competition. 
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Members’ Column 

l^AHTXTIRiiHin \VANJfcl> 

A-R I fl-A-H. ara ja, ArticSait I'ut'iil A,A Schcw] TriUEiiDgr 

□iperk'CLijf iiilTll l^mvincia] iinij lvuljd»iti AtcMlccl. JEiiJuiiTS 

partnfcnhlp, Cipjiit,—Apply Hac IHSJ,r.'Vt Tln" 5 k-i-rrtarTi' !<.i.ll-A., 
r> L'oiuluit J-ondcm, VV,C. 

AP'iJfJINnTEX’TEi VAJ-ASi 

The Ci}ix»r[i.niirtlt tiE CcyJtin -iira ’m of lblt?6 locuprjrary 

Ari±it!?ctur^ A^^isAanli InrlhG I'uliEic Wiicta iJrijjfltliurn 1 ui Uiat 
Caluny. TLe U 4 ft]tiilar 3 i .4 Lhi'M posts jut js follott-t ,— 

Souinr Tcmpcfrocry AnJutoatum] Asal^IsiaL 
^1,000 a j'Bar. Two ytars' iojx'icc on asnecmfint. yLuUifiijSltJCHJS 
as. roiluw^j Age zS-jj, Matt have paEsod full fuj]unj:tifuj fijt: 
,\ssociateiJEilp uf tlw RoyjU IflJitlHHe L»f flritish jtrchitircli- .Musi 
liBvc hern, trained ip 4 Srhc»il of ,Aa?ctntf>ciari£i ojuneej in 

the KJ H.A Adbtkddr I’referaEily hivt ttaJ previoaH eipedcnce 
in tlir dr 4 ipj at UuLversity or ScliofjIBLi^' LuLUclin^. 

M I iiao j I, two uppointniMuLs). TK!(U|>Hjyiry Anciilh-cLuraE 
AttlMant- TiSJta yoj-rsf'scTi'ice on agrcEituEnf- SaEarv iitjo, rising' 

{u. tsho by annual mcTnaucnls pE jfjo Thcey »'4Xa' 

a;i -jHi. Mull have- pasfviJ the fuil oxamlnatiiici (uj- AawclaU'^tfxip uf 

tKr Royaf fiisliLuto dl Hntlsb .Archltci'ls. 

Tiu! pEnuks 4p|kriJMril will rredvr Cajlumliu tedI allr^WAitct! 
ainoimticifl to 7| jit-f I’rni of saJury fur u haciiclor or ij par ceut. 
If morried. In mst?. ("n tMinnikan t yuaiXirra atr pros'ided the occ upij.T 
♦ will foroD fiis atifitui aMowjuiiie auil pay 10 prrccnl. of his sUilkrv' 
Ai rmt. l-itv pasfiagas will lj« prm'HJkil to and: frrfrtk CeyEcin for 
thr persons Mltjotfui and, if mamKl, for thi-ir wives utuE cMitlrcji. 

ApphcafiuiLS for tbs position sbmitd La adI4[i'''Bse<d to 
The Crown Aigrnls for the Colonies, 4 Alii I bjtnii. 
i.mitclriei„ SAV.I. 

AiJI'll 1 n*.r’s A«l(«T*«t nT^jnitwl by XoCtinghiuD nrr-hltei;! 
StjdjLilil haw ^tiHl knowleiJ^ dif maStrurlEoo snct be able to tufie 
oS. qimnlJtiflS. HjJCj. exptrirjkce and salary rurjuinid.—Apply 

Boa 4745, c.'o Til* ScLirtlirv RnTR^A., 4 Cemdiiit btieiiL. IcmilEui, 
tV,i. 

A PfBST-CLABe AsaiaT.isT IS itt 4 Infidon AnJiilcel's 

olBcc- An intimata Imowiedire m tiw ttjWtrutlionaJ ilctails oi 
Hhoolf Is essenttal.—Apply, station axprUdiric, to lio* 
do Thj; iecrelin’ R '\ Cjcwlalj. Stiviat, fj^ndort, 

tlJlAXCES OT AlJCRliSi 

iMessss. KrTArP‘Fi.iiiEa, I'Dk'ELi, A»]'i RirsaELL hate inm'Hl 
from 13j Htiinr Street to J.owrr ISelgiava Stnujt,. 

V'ictQtia 

Ms, F. MfUTUK liAsvEv [.II| 4 S d?iiarii?rj hi»address ffrjnt 
7 Kiailf SlrWh, Cbdtflpsjele, I1.C.J, to e BriMd Conrl Cbjunbers, 
Street, Cnveot Cantea, W,C.2. Talspbone No, : Hegent {oolji. 

Hesdhv a.vn ScuDoi.rso. An'.fi | tgels, bail? moved 
U>Tif dlhfes to 53 IhaLghty Street, \V,C 4 TtrlrpEninr Xirinlicr ■ 
7 Jo 5 . 

ACCOMMLJllATtOf; OTbERED. 

PaesEMT rrxANts^ |Arohdteetft|i ate tun^'lng to larger olbr^ uti 
44 J Line. Aermnmodation, I'wo Kuonijj., one of whieb has sepaFAtif 
entrance. Half ‘bore of llghll^, beallna, etc. Rciit, ^im per 
nonuni. —licply Boi 7573, t/o TTie Sernclaty R.,LB.A., p C<dDciult 
Street, VV.I. 

F.tt.LU.A. fhLi grjdund floor ut&ees Itj |at in kcknI pusitlmt tn 
Wcstmiiuler.—Apply Hoi Jti43, «f'o Tbr Serrctirj- KJ.ll.A_, ^ 
Caadiht Strwt, ILondnn, \V.i_ 

—MnniiiBr oflnrs Board'RcridcucB in old Farm HOUK Iti 
dhtrict full of old chmnbsS iuuil balf-tlmbor houses. EEectrh; llfidtli 
bath, telephone, part use af mOitor.nar. Advice given to atuclenbi 
Ptt measurod drawings.^.Apply to Boi 1^45^ CfO The Sacmiary, 

RJ.B.Ai, St Cfinduit Strwtj, Loadou, Vv,i, 

■MR. HOWARD D AKCHtR. 

Ms. H'QW'ann D. Ahcueh [J ,] has opened au aSee ia Huuse, 
Cdovetninimt ftewd, Nairohl, Kenya CdEony. Postal iddresw, 
I'.O. fhix ^5i Nairobi, KeuyiL Colnny, at whinh adifresy b* wiEf be 
ptr4S^l tp teeeivT trade cafaToguas. 

MR. aUVKR OAUNT. 

Ms. OuiviLB GauHT, Associata d 1 the Royal Insutple pf Rrlltlih 
Ambitects^ has ratliTd froui the State Builduigs OepartiuFnil pf 
t he EiifynliaFi GovennnEU [ and baa opened an uflice at No, 4 Mldltli 
SuartHL, Cfllio. He will hf itl *4 to rrom’a rafirliants' tatabigiu-*, 
etc. 


MtiSikS. .VOHRiS ,AMl SHATlOCK. 

.Messrs NosklS Ji.yo SuATTnea, I,, ^fid A, k.LB.A., of 54 High 
StrecC, liulhlfonJ, and 16 Churcb Sfjwt» (iodidmiug’, hnsB recently 
opened an orficy aJ ab Huelrinjghiini iTaT*. Telcnhcrae No.: Victoria 

SEICHETA RV .V'-D ACCOUNTTAXT R KCOM MliN D 

F R.I.EIl^V. strnnitly TticoUuiiEnds a Spoiatar^ ,rful AroDruntanlj 
speckully trained in atitbiiectB' ufbccS, who Ea ilVsirDUS ot lakinc a 
siuiiiex post,—Apply Buis 'jfijj, □.''o Tlie R.l H,A., 

Laqduil Street, Qindou, VV',|, 

APl^UINTiti!?TTS WANTIlI h 

A.R,I.fl_:\. with anult pnictlce dEsires tefoporary post to ussftl 
Arvhitoet DQ or near ttirt South Cues* during Jubc' titirt Julv.—-AppI^ 
Bdjx pjac, e/oTbr Sttrrtft.nrv H I.B.A_+ g Conduit Slreel.W.i. 

.^^SrirEATK is piepajiLHl to asEistJUice if. Axchilof.tE wilh 

EketchM, working lirawirigs, djet.uili, speeiicatiotiji, aurix^ys, etc., 
at own Ofirce or ohhetwise. .Vl,oderalo benna. Ij^dial knowledge 
of Kent arjd Suisei disndets.—Apply lioi c/o lhe Secietnj-;,- 
R.I.B.A., <» CoodulL Street, LAatuioP,' VV.r 

OFFICE ACCOMMl>DATlOK WASTFll. 

A^R-I.B. A, requires bgbt or would rcnsLdrrfKamtgTDili, 

We>tuLliulrr or Wc-f distrlet. Plcasr statd^ lull pailimbiis ■with 
(ni'luiJve tr-mn. Hoi inii, c/Vi Secrctaiy R,lBA. n Conduit 
Slreet, W.j. 


Minutes XIII 

StEwin-N 1914-1935^ 

Ac the Aunuilj tTWieral Mectinji; {luring the 'rfiirtcciiTh 
Cc.-icnii MwrtfLg of the ScsBrop 1914-1^15), hold Oil AIiMidav 
^ P-^’’ J Gatch. PreKidoit, m the 
Cmir. The attenJenee hi.Mjk v.-^ siKned Ky 14 FelEuiA'a fin- 
duding II mcTubera of the Council)* 14 .Woetatn Lindudini? 
2 Encmheri tif the Ccuincil), aoU 7 Licentiate^, 'I'he Minuira 
of thrf! iStneral meeting held oi\ 30 April lyaj huvijikt [lecu 
I'Luhliahed in the JoUiCVAt.. V,v7e- liLkcn as reiul* confirmed end 
signed by the tTiHinmn. 

TTic Hop, KcCrelary anunemced the dcCcaae uf the following 
incnnbe« ;— 

-Mr. Lruiis Alfred Weatwick, cleetcd Fellow 1916. 

Mr. Oswald Cane Wylscm, elecird Agsociaie jftSo, Frtloyv 

illSS. 


Mr, Frank PrntJienje, elected Aasocinte 
On the morion of ihe Hop. Secretnr;*'^ ic wm. Rciohed ihut 
the regrEts of die Institute for the kiss of iJictte Tn^mbera: he 
recorded on the ATinutes of the meeting, nnd that a Tneasagr 
of sympathy and condolence be convcj'oid to their telativet. 

The follpwing; Tiienibcrs alien dtng for the firat time since 
their election or lianafer Were fotmnUv admilled by fhe Prewi- 
dent :— 


Bradfo^ [ d]., C, \V. Ferguson [L.J, F. H, Wapte [L,], 

Ji. A. >VLlkinBi.JD [ia.j. 


TTin Secictary etmounced that the Council had noimnittcd 
tor election to the VTiifni!! clusn of metnbmhip the nciEona 
whose notitos were puhUijhedi in the Joue.n.u. foe 4 April 1915. 

C^irrMfl fanmdly prwenced the Hepon of the Council 
imd the iltnndtng Ccuotoitioes for the official jitar 
aiT-J atacod that the t^halrmicn nr other rejircBcntmisTea. i>f each 
ol the Comtinirieei, whoae reports were DpiKtndcd to the 
Ca^^t s KejJurt, had Keen lahcd to attend the meeting m im 
to bem i posicktn to anfwicr any rtucations that might he naked 
m ocKmection with their reports, 

Tlu- chairr™ having moved rha ndopitim of the Reporl 
and mvitcd diRcuMiort upno it, the Hon. Seerrtajy aceonded 
the r^lnn* U dtscuMitm ensued, in whidi Mr. William 
Woodward \F.\ took purt. 
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'Phc mcinon hflvins bec^ put 
iBtr Coflimlrbjei for rbe oflb.^ Jcaf 1^14 

■Joptnl. , dtientbiJTces a( the 

Tltc CTwtrmfln Hiau?d ihat (hf 

Ci junnl and SlamlmK . the A^aL. 

.hr ..hl..hd«»»Uhv .hr Hr= 

irssm Si K 

Auditors for ihe citscniig ycof of Otnec. 

The proctmlinRa closed at p.fn, 

BCSINESH meeting M JUNE otzs- 

^ election of mrmbem wUl tiikc piece oi tttf Bu^.nK9 
r i^r-ra] Mcctiniz 8 lime. The namEs and addrea^ oj 
K -. -iindidates fw'ith the name!* of theii proposers) found 
by the Council to be eligible end qualifiwi for mEtnbc^hjp 
alcorrling to the Charter tmd Bye-law* and Tpconuncnd^d 
by them for election, are as foHo^ s :— 

A 5 FELLOWS {t 4 ) 

W.^S*™, Hch«t WiBdrruorth. A«hwW K™^. 

n f 4 loasl. Si. JohnV ChartlberB, 87. Oi^h 

by ilie Ojuncil 

iTr^i.T-nn HFKftv [A. i8^b County Halh Cnm- 
^^^hridoe " The WoodJanda, Cnsii Sbelfoid, Cflinlftr [W 

^VrP.l!rSl'KA!i.,.r. W. <3. Wriinr. Hr«y O. 

Uiunhle. ij. j 

Hffl ■ Pro^ ^"Srvid Bmlry Ni.™.. MriwrU Ajnnn, 
I>r- Ruymond Lowiti. 

n^iniF 1 Ulkn akd Rqmr. M.C-, .^7 

t jUTTiRiE W I ■ 1 CaidmcM Kuftd, BnMjlt Ifrceu, Vi - 

Pr^pojed hy Edw 4 id VTarrtfl. Jiiniw S, Gib»n^ W. Cum* 

j™i Rmi'^ALn. M C [.L ir^J, P^k 

a^K SaSury r Rhodmia. hv OtaiHilIt E- S, 

Scnsaifcild, Wilfrid 'rravera. Arthur 1 . BttUim, 

Tl^tanrji iivv r 4 loofll, \'lndw»r Huti*e, 4 ^' MetOTJ*! 

sT.i' ■ , 

wT Proposed by L- SyKnter Sulhnm. Gcoiiie A. 

\ iirTido^vn. Frederid! Chalierron. 

■ Chaales MaltoiJU !.*L run], t Bmad Stmt 
Liretpool Street. ; f 

Road. Mua^n Hill* N. ^ 

\V. Gillbee Fredli. Ernest W iHaLm*. 

XnDiipiiiv : Mq«RI 5 M- *omJ, Carlin Chumbm. H^J 

(S«; ihmcMttr; ll«».nr R»«i, D«.ra«o. 

1 . * p A. Hinthttffc. Jn». Snian, AlcuiMirr ILn. 1 - 

C..u.r*y Mr™*™. Ff '- ty Po/.cr 

'*^rchiir« rnd Surrryar. Nr» hmiUnd Irrd, S.W^, 

by PrS™l M- Fm«. D'- iUjniona Unwiii. JnO’ hmsn. 


Url^.' P. A. Kri* D. 

ISln?: Prt^' hf H- 

Bc^y. i^ilartin S, Bn^a. y . c: . ■ -y,*r ■ 

Wahd ^ Bebnaup Micwaei. [A njohL 3 

^ool t «S L-pton Road, BLtE™ht=d. Fraposed by Gdbiirt 

FV^S«» E. Bcrtrarn Kirby. Hiaiwdl Grayson. 

Welch : Rolanu lA. i^L ‘md =2 Maddw Swe^. W 1 ; 

I ^ Conatahle Cioae. Uamptrad 4 h 

Twined by Chas. H- Gajie, Wm. Woodward. A, H. 

Ke«cy. 

AS .ASSOCIATES is)* 

\ 5 HnniMirft : Et>w.um Hkathcutt. BArchEiv^^J ^tZ^ht 
Ciurtr ni Llberpriri/ Lwwnfy Sfh>^j n/ Ar^rht- 
Uct^^—Ex^ptrd fr^jm Fimii Exufiunatton 

Stockton Hetuh, WW^mn by Profess- 

c. H. Heiliy, s. JjCBM-Ow-en, Ofiulfrcy Owen. 

BLCK>pWORTH t CILAKLE 5 Trni^S 

lairt' eoursr al S^€rpiial iJmvernty Scho^jf «/ y-Jrrm 

Extiminalion m Pro/erttoml 

Su.nrjywft, U>-rrt»al. PTop.^ I" *'■ 

Reiilv. \V- IJr SimpHon. Edmund Wirapcfia. 

-' WTuj lAM VitTOH, BAfch.Lii^erpool [PmtKd 

^ ,»rV BC Ut'r-W.i r '»crr«0.' AVM bT 

■—yitrtrPU'iJ /rm" FiwI Emimaiilim sjtir ^ninr^ Eromiyi- 

Chcahirc- Praposed by Profrtwr f . H. Meiltv, hAiasr 
OulETinn and the Cijuncil. 

Miiif - SASiurlL Hehmebt fFirtu/ Ei'aminatMiinl, 274 Beaver 
llrn HirM<.rSil.C.i^.*. P-'H^ byPWlipJ-Tun-rr. 
i;eo A. R<ik 3, PeicV E- Nobbii. 

ViOAiiDE - Francis Xavtsb [Paii^t ysu™’ af 

po^J t/ailiemly SfJtooi t)/ /yrhit^iwrt^E^pifiifi^ 

JVtlCflDe], 16 W ithert Avenu^ 

Cheshire. Praptrtcd b> Pmfei.or C. H, ReiUy and the 
CoimciL 

.AS HON. .\S^f SCI AXES (4). 
nPAftMEH- Th« Re>% Prac^r MA., D.D Ptoft^r of 
Eeilrtjnmcal Art iMld LectM m A^r K^»f ® Chrii™' 

Universdn Qf London : h Elnban^ent Cord era, CheJwta. 

S.W.j. Propoeed by the Council. ~ t « 

P mis : Sw LiONSL. K.C.B.y K.C.V.O.r C.M.G..* J. .. 
^^1*4 Sloffltic Gardens. S.W. PropO^ by tN 
Sjiaw : Evelyn Campbell. M-V.O.. sy Giltton iXoRd. S.Wmo- 
Proposed by the Council* 

Trajfta : lyAUHESOi AHTfitiH. F 5 A.j yS Dnuuhty Street. 
\V,C4. Propoaed by the CnundL 

It is desired to poim out that the opitiions of iimtcra of 
attidcA and letter* which eppear in the RAMA. Johknal 
must be token as the individuiil opmioni of tberr aathors 
rtud not M tepTcoentative eiptcssion of the Instimie. 

R.LB.A* JOURNAL. 

jhAfiPf o/ PuhUaiiiatt . — 19341 8 th I aand Novmbtr; 
loth December* 19^5 t toih, i4ib J^u^: 
niari: Tih. ii« March; 4th. 2sth April; 9tb, 23cd 
I^th\ Z7th June; rSih July; 15th Anguit; 19th Septcaibct , 
17 th October* 
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The Natural and Artificial Lighting of Buildings 

Discussion on Mr. Percy j, Wald ram’s Paper 

[See Jouii\ALj 9 d/rtj?. pp. 4.05— 

MR. WtLLJAAl T. JONES l*iiE!iiOEST. NoktH£hn Aflchitectcrvl .4ssckCiATiON% TN THE CHAIR 


D r. LEONARD M II-Lh F.R.S. fin proposing a voic 
at chjintis to Mr- Waldrani), said ; 1 hpivc Isrca 
honmircJ by dit Institute m beiog a-sked to mnve 
this vote of thanks. I hn^c listened to the Paper ’with the 
gnrfltrat interejit, and I think Mr. Waldram has rcpix- 
aented very cnjcuniitly the facts oonceming liftht iwhidi 
arc ImtMti aJid recognised by phyaitiltigiaia. There is one 
point I should apccially like fo lay stress cm, one which 
nas not been mentianed at all by Mr. Waldrtm, atul tbut 
if the influence of light on the hculth of the people. And 
In that connection wc liave to consider not only the 
visible ra^i hut »lio those invisible rays which mre called 
ultra-violet ruys. lying bey-und the violet end of the spec¬ 
trum. which can be shown by the quartx speetrosK^e and 
by the use of the tluoreacenr screen. These lExvisible 
uiira-\'iolec niys come both fmtn direct sunlight and 
from the blue and bright white clouds. If you have 
an unobstructed viriv uf whole sky, the blue sky and the 
white douds give 11 greater amouiit t»f those rays chan are 
received direct from the sun itself^ even, when the sun is 
high in the heavens in the summer dme. When the sun is 
loxv in the horiafion, the ultra-violet rays earning from the 
aky or from white clouds arc in excess of what come from 
the stin* ThQ« ultiw-^'tolet rays have a mn^iit paiVcrfLiJ 
cHTcct on the skin, ji1 though they urc invisible and quite 
insensible to US. After a latent perind, when you have been 
exposed to a high concentrntion of ultra-violet rays, siich 
as in the -Alp*, or in bnght utmuner here on the seashore, 
you get sunburn resulting. .After exposure you get an 
intense flushing of the skin, irritBiiou and soreness, and 
nrnybe even blistering, and afterwiitda a peeling of the 
akin and a pigmentsrioti of it. These uIttH’violet r&ys 
have an extraordinary power of promoting good health ; 
■we use them in npen-air sanatoria, and they have be-cn 


Used for years fur the cure uf what we call *' uargical 
tuborculosis,'^'^ that is when the disease nttacka bones. 
Joints and glands, Ollier and Bernard in the Alps, and 
Gduvoin jit the TreloLU' Cripple*^ Hospital, and ntony 
other people arc using these rays in that way. 

These nltni-violet naya have very little power of pctie- 
tration ; they act un the livtog cells just beneath the bamy 
hiyer of the outer skin or epidermis ; they do not pene¬ 
trate through to the blood. 'Bhcy net on those cells so as 
to pmvokc the reaction which leads.to Hushing of the 
flkin, etc. , which I have injentioned. And that reach art on 
the skfn. of the whole body is very powcTful in promating 
the rcolatancc of the body to dised.'fD and has a great 
curative effect. Wc can get it either by exposure of 
the whole body to the sunshine or the sky, by using arc 
lights as sdUrCei of ultra-violet raj's, by u.’iing an incim- 
deiicccu tungsten filaineut lamp with a quart:! globe, or a 
substitute for quartz which will allow ultra-violet r.iya to 
go through. Ordinary window glaaa takes them out— 
that IP, the essential rays of the wavo-lcogth which acta 
ca the skin. Smoke and fog. cloud otid mm take them out i 
clothes tttke them out. So what witii the gLou, the clothes, 
the smoke pollution and the fogs of our citJea,, is it any 
wonder we are practically deprived of thcJic health-gi^'ing: 
ultra-ioolei rays ? 

The problem for the arehitect to consider is how wc can 
get more of these reya. The author of iliia Paper has shown 
how to get mote light, Hud he hsa shown the lexcniordinary 
deficiency of the light which we get in these big cities, 
ar the bottom of weLb pad places of that sort. It 
has been laid by some that we ahuuld put up enur- 
moualy high bMildings^'* skyacrapera," as in New 
York If we do we shall cut out light, and if wc are 
not very careful we shall cut nut the venrilating power 
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o£ che air. ^hich depends on its ^ ^ 

a most powerful effect on the hwitth. Ti^t^ 
of the HIT, which depends on iii moT'^ent, is 
more importunt thin the chemical qu^ty of ^ 

quality of the pir in onr 

soealnntt of nioms, not of hermetically !ieal<^d placefi the 
of carbonic acid and defiden^^ of o)£>Jcti 
such as TO matter phyaiolojiicany m =«>' 
cssemnal fault in badly ventilated rooms is the h^t smg^ 
Mtion the deprivation of the body of the «>otmg and 
^.■mporBtinB power which the air should have, 
we CTt when we are eKposed to the outer air. Tl^ wild 
man who la pnictiotUy unclothed keeps 
power* and thnt mHlntains hi^. appentc and his . 

the ultTn-sdolct raya are continually l^A'ing their power 
Es SdEand promoting his health. We cur ouryeW« off 
from adequate ventilatlor by mtHns of cloths, walla and 
Sibcial heating, so do not get 

health^grving sourrt, and we have to consider hov\ wp enn 

^"Them”is\1^^ffi7quPstlDn of amoke pollution^nd I 
think that in ibis Paper that point t« be put 

forward WV have got now into such difficult conthtions 
L our big cities— hundreds of miles of mcM streets spread 
Ever tmr country, obstructiona whioh reduce everyth.:^, 
smoke pollution, and so on—thsLw e have gut into an cxir^ 
ordinanly bad position and cordition, and it is a vc^ 
difficult problem how to get out of it. 
matter of ultra-vinlet roya, wr ^ anyhow | 

instituting a general recourse, m the venter, to arc ligb 

baths PS a substitute for what w e depns^ rtTwhen 

natural light. I believe die day is not far thstent when 

E^dlghts^U be put in all baths in pubbe 

the bath-rMms of pri vate houses; pow^rfulmctcu^-vu^T^ 

lamps and naked atc-lights tnuai Ik used 

advi^, but incandescent tungsten ebimcnt 

quani or m suitable glass globe are safe, 

vHndow glass has been introduced by Mr. l^amplou^. 

which he calls" vitaglass,'* 1 hflvehere t ^pte 

tolled or cathedral pUas. It kts through 

well and it may be useful for vemndahSr slpUgh^ of 

sch<»JB, faciorips, and open-air 

ynu want to gei ultm-s-iolet mya m. And that glaw c^. 1 
SinHe blowTi deor. If so. and if it can be dene 
cheaply, it would be useful for the globes of tungs^n 
hkment lamps. We are introducing such lamps 
quarts globes into the new monkey-house of the ioo , 
nnimds reioice in tliem. Quarts globes are expensiv^. 
but if the lamps can be made cheaply with dus miw glass 
we shall be able to get ultra-violet tnys from our mean- 
descent electric bmps The rays arc weak, but by 
having them near enough and lakini; baths naked, w'e nm 
get what avp want in the winter. 

The author has mentioned the meaauremtnt ot ilJunn 
nfltion. and I have brought here the Edcr phommetc^thi: 
use of which was introduced by Domo. who has &n ohae^ 
VBtory at Oavos.in Sw itierland. T hia is a wedge of ^oked 
gelatine; it is in • ftumc-work, and baa » sede at the hack 
of it and a piece of sefisitbcd paper behind it. It la ei- 
ooeed to davlight, covered with opiJeacetit 

is tolled into diffuvpd light, and the instrument 
is so arranged that it keeps wet out, nun. etc., and it is 


euwed all day* Then you note how for dowm the s^i- 
ti^^per is influenced. You see the ^le pnnied off* 
elthcra bttlc way or a long wny down the paper. It Iub 
been used in some different 

and we have taken it up m this county'. Through the 

helpoflhc MelcorologicaCOffice records are 
by It 01 several statiam daily, and iJm papers arj “ 

the National Institute of Medical Rpseirch. and 
velop them and chart them nut. ^^c nre also ^cording 
ultra-violet rays daily at the ^^^^lonal Institute of 
Research, and we have got observers in dean i-mintry and 

smoky' cities to do the same. We have a Tis oul 

of see tone coloured with methylene blue, and 
into a quartz tube, and the tube is exposed ah day on the 
roof, and the amount of fading is measured a set 

of standErd tints, and the result jb published, for 
stead. in Th^ Ttm« daily. The method show-s ^t m 
KinKway. compared vrith country' dustejcts bke BcihiU* 
„ Sf ii. cS™bi.!I, the rnt^nt of til™-v,olot to 
Bbdut half to one-third that is being 

country' places* So that the robbing of ultm-xiol^ raya 
by smokeVUution in the big cities is 

is coming through is being cut off by walls, and 

J. HERBERT CUNUmv. K C*. M B. 
Bcconding the vote of thanks), said ; 1 
only reason 1 have been invited hem ifi becH^ 

in the course of my professicnal pmcticc* it 
my fortune to be cOO«rrKd in h numj^r ^ 
known as " light" or ‘ ana enr light cases, 

of which have become known as leading ccscs. J 
would like, if I may, to acknowledge the giea^bt w^ch 
1 Qwe In connection with those cmk 10 the mmb^ 
of vour ptofession for the groat assistance which ^e> 
have always mndemd to me in assisting me m under¬ 
hand matters which were out of my orffirmiy^ purview. 
Tbcre hw been, as 1 hih sure w'c all recognise, m rreent 
years a great advance in roiltaing ffif necessity por^ 
stinUght and more light In our busmea* prol«sioi^ and 
ofdit^^ habliotionH i and while the contro^'crsy will con- 
tlnu^go on, it is of course, of ennrmoi^ adyTintage th^ 
the prohlems should be faced and investigated m a morn 
thorough and gdendfic WTiy than has been the case m th 
past, f am sure you wiU all a^cc that inregard to the gr^t 
advances which have Wu made m recem years no 
hM doDO more than the reader nf the 
No one pmtendfi—and, I imagine, hast of all 
dnim—that tht problems arc by any means 
Mlvcd Indeed, so far as those of us aro cnnocmed who 
are engaged, in the course of our ordinary occupations . 
m flttdnptirg to salve them, whirihcr jt be sa members, 
of ynur great profession or aa members of my 
wc fihall as long as we live find atime portion ot tho^e 
^rcbl^ ™dng ta be aolved. They call I venture to 
think, for not only the assistance of your great pro,«6ion, 
but aUo for the asaistanre ot mine, and 1 ihmk they 
in certain droumstenoes, call for the mtervcrition of the 
LcEiskturc* In what di roction that wiU take place Idmuw 
not, and we shall have to await fnrrher inveatigation before 
it is possible to decide * But let me take, if I may, t wo ques- 
dona which occurred to me during the reading of the Paper 
for which we have not by any means yet got a soluoon. 
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SuppDfting thtre is an ancient light . Have we quite 
solved, do yon think, the proWem as to how Tar a mim 
whn tnskea an imidequalc use of his oppcimiiritjeH of 
light! rif^ his own room is entitled to throw a larger 
burden upon hia ncighbotira ? Many of ua have come 
acrriMs^ in otiT work, the case of an old htsilding with 
an admittedly ancient light, in which any particle of in- 
fringement Icsiens sn obvinualy insuRident fight, nod 
leaves the owTier with less light than is reiwonabiy 
required for the ordimiry purposes of business or in¬ 
habitancy. r put this as one of the many phases of 
the many questions which we shall alh at some tinte, have 
to eon3,idc r. Supposing it he that the o wnc t of the ancient 
light could, by 13 compared vety alteration of his 

own prcmiMfs, hood those premises with light, is it right 
that he sihnultl be able to prevent the erection of a building 
adjacent to his premises merely beuiuse it wiil diminish 
the small Ughi which he already has ? Ulaat the answer 
may be I shall not venture to say, but it is one of 
the ptobfems which have got 10 be pmhed in the future, 
and Liii which it ntay be thnt the Legjslatun; will have to 
interfere if your profess ton in combiniiiiion with mine 
csntiot find n satisfactory answer to the quesdort. 

May I pot another nnc — on 0 ditferent line ? la it quite 
clear that wc are right jn limirinK ihc rights of light to 
ancient lights ? 1 think some members of my profession, 

and possibly sotne members of yours, would hold up their 
hands hi horror at the idea that thrne om be a question uf 
that kind ; hut in listening to Mr, Waldram I could not 
help thal rellectiun passirrg through itiy mind. If it he, 
as Dr. Hill pointed out, and as Mr. Waldram pointed out 
too, and on we arc all dally enmiug more to rccognisej, 
that the efsscncial thing in. our daily life, whetlier it be in 
our residence or ip our office nr htisineeH fjrcmiaea, that 
We should have as much light and sunahinc as possible^ 
is it really right* as D matter of public policy* that the 
preservation of that light should be limiled m cases where 
a man has nequired, by prescription, the right to prevent 
hia neighbour front putting up a Very high bLiilding ? 
If light is aometliing which is daily becoming more and 
more recognised 03 one of the essential things in nur daily 
livrt^ why should jt he that the luxv is povt^erlcss to 
prevent a man putting up olongside q building whi<di 
ha3 had lights for say tg years, a high building which 
completely blocka Out all the light coming to the building 
tdready In cjclgtcnct ? Nobody reoognijses more ilian 1 
do that in anempiing to interfere with the right of the 
man to use his own property as he may think fit you are 
intctferinK with a right which has been recognised for all 
time with regard to the ownership of English land. But 
I cannot help feeling, when f hear what Dr. Hill aays, and 
when 1 become impressed, as 1 think everybody must have 
been impressed in recent yiparB* by the scienrific knowledge 
which is given to us as to the importance of light and aun- 
ahinc in our daily lives, I cannet help thinldng that the 
time may arise when it may be the duty of the l^glatHture 
to say*" ‘W'e are not gnin^t merely to rvqord rights of Lights 
which hfl^TE existed for the prescriptive period, hut we are 
going tn interfere in cnaea where a mani is eo using his uwm 
property that he will interfere with the fair amount of 
light w hich his neighbour nught to be cniilted to have." 

1 put these forw'ard as JnstanireE of the diffictdrieti which 


we or our successors W'ill have to consider. 1 do not 
pretend that 1 have got a simple answer to these, or to the 
many other questiooFi which will arise. But w ha t | 
venture tn suggest, diffiJcniiy, in regard to these questions 
is that they all point to this ; that this itunisrinn of Light - 
not only in its legal aspects and rights, but in its bearing 
on o^ henlirh, as Dr. Hill pointed out—iaof the greatest 
public Importance, and that it invo1ve3 many probleni!i, to 
the solution of which it h In the public interest we should 
gel all the best scienliiie cridence which it is poaaihTe to 
collect. And those who, li ke M r. Wnldram. hn ve dcvqtcd 
many years to the investigation of these prolilems art. 1 
venture tcj think, entitled not only tu the thanks of your 
great Institute* biit nlao to the thanks of the whole coni- 
tnuiiity.^ Tr is for this reason that [ am glad tn add my 
smill voiue to this vote of thanks to Mr, Waldtom for ht's 
Paper* 

Mr, C. C. PATKRSOX (Institution of Electritail 
Engin^raJ t At this laic hour 1 will not detain S'ou with 
any minute escamination of the details of the f^per ; I 
can only express my appreciitiun, ^nd the appreciation 
of the members of rtiy Inatitulion who arc here, to the 
author of the paper for the very clear w-ay in w'hich he has 
put it before us. 

I do not know' that I can follow the author in the para- 
^ph AC the top of page 4oh, in which he draws a dis¬ 
tinction betw'een the extent to which the eye will AiLipt 
itself to artifieijil light, ae compared wdth the adantition of 
that organ to ordinary daylight. This is aurely a ([ncstinn 
of hnw' light is diatributed, and how the illumination 13 
produced in any particular mom. The retina of the eye can 
adapt itself to n light vojriation of 1,000 to i, or even 
I 0 , 0 ou to I ; hut even in condidona of dark adaptatiuu 
t here Iri a certa in minimum n ccessary in orde r to read. ITiia 
wc reach snm^here near the tower amounts of ordinary 
srtifieial illLunination which are pmrided in huildings. But 
]f tikat artificifll illumination is Lncreaaed many times, 1 do 
not th^nk that, if it w^ere prnperiy produced and diarnbuted* 
the eye would have any difficulty in adapting itself to the 
higherfllumination and deriving equivalent betielri from it, 

Mr. D* K. WILSON (SerreUiry* Induntrial Fatigue 
Research Board) : 1 wiJI simply ask Mr. Waldmm jwo 
queationp. 

1 am pgrticuEarly interested in industrial lighting, and 
there is one c!Tet^ which luia been clearly established ond 

vegard to which I have been puzzLell fur an cxplana- 
tinii. It occura in the weaving of certain tine classes of 
gcKMls. III. daylight the rate of pruduetion in weaving ia 
about IQ per emt. higher than In urtifictal light; and 
that not due to the greater UlurntnatiiDn, because even 
when there is efficient nrtificial lighting the same fact 
holds. I wandered whether it wiw due to climiuBtian 
of shadow's in daylight owing to the greater size of the 
MU tee of the light, hcciuse weaving is carried an in slicds 
lighted With 3kyligh(3, hd that during dflylight shadow 
would probably be less pronounced. 

The second point was in connection with Mr. Wald ram's 
statement as to the very small contribution to the lighting 
from tile walls compared vrith the liglit coming from the 
Windows, From what 1 knerw of the subject thet has 
cstabhabed, but 3 sagge-it that the lighting from 
the walli of a room is 0 very imporrant factor, especially 
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id othiiT mdu^innl buildings» 


In the cflifc of fiittorita-- 

We di 5 tingtii 9 h object! and detinli ycry ihroogh 

contnist, and Ihnu|^h rhe Lliumiminon of 
not be very much affected, the contnwt which insults 
from a ISebl vidl b n important factor, and one 

which iihwild be taken Into consideraljon m the Ctin- 

stTL'ction of bujldlngs, ,^*#rT’iL+ 1 i. u 

Mr THOMAS E. RlTCHlh, A.M-hE.fc,: 1 flhnuld 

flkolike to thank Mr. Waldnun for the verj' inte^sunif and 
vrr>' valuable paper vi'hich he hfls ^ven nfi this evening 
Those of tiB who know him and his work much 

from him. and in tbs insumcc he he-s certainly bved up to, 
if indeed he has not surpassed, his reputotion. 

Hi ‘ reference to the use of a photourapbe espcffiujrt mcier 
for the purpose of tneo-suring illuimnaiion is not quite 
clraf to me, and I should be filod if he w-nuld eTpkin it, 

1 understand that the photographic expwune meter 
responds almost solely to the aicanic component ol the 
liehl, and that for this reason what it actually nieasurea ts 
rbe quahiy of the light—that is p aay, its actinic chcracier, 
mther than its volume or in tensity, 

I believe 1 am cancel in stating that if such a metur 
were pot into a room with on intenaity nf, say, jm tout- 
candle of nnn-flctinic light it would regis^r little or 
nothing, although, of course, the mtcnfliry of illiunmiition 
would undoubtedly he there, n . 

Similarly b daylight such a meter exposed to the wUem 
or reddish light of a moming or evening would _only 
respond T-erv faintly, although the aclua quantity' (fool- 

candlealoi hifht might be very considerable. 

Mr 1 W T. WALSH (National Physical LttHoralojT) , 

Ali w ho lire interested in illuminating engin^nng look 
upon iMr Waldram os an expert in rnttuml illunimuon, 
and hie Paper foiriw an cscelicnt summary of the^st 
Binount of work which he has done in thca very important 
field There Are, however, one or two snuill point® of 
detail on which 1 would join issue whh hirn. 

First I csmnoi quite agree with bm about the com- 
paiativi unimportaiu:® of diflused light mroona-that is 
light which doee not come directly frmn wmd^-s. I 
think tbit light becomei of imfwrtatice just m the i^ery' 
cases where one is trying to get ad the light one can. 
namely, in b very deep mom with an obstructed window . 
It is in auch cases tbit it becomes imiwrtant to Iimk after 
the llphmesa and clt’anlmess of the cciliiifi and the waJ^. 
And it i* important to remember, in such casp, that 
o%T:r 50 per cent, of the Ueht may be due cntrrely to 
reflections from walla and ceiling. 

Also 1 do not quite agree with bm that people c^ 
anparemlv do with Iks daylight than ^tificiil light. 
He mentions the figure of one foot-candle osbemg ptobabH 
d satisfactory ngurc lor cicrtcal work in dayligbi, whereas 
the intctiiiity' recommended for artificial light is at least 
chrw tiniK that figure. I believe that one of my coL 
leagues at the National Physical Labomtorj’, Mr, Buddei^ 
put bs finger on the fallacy in the argument when he said 
that the idea of a minimum illumination of one fwt- 
candle t>cin« found sadEfaLtory arose from the fact that 
it was u.ied only fom brief period, w hen the light whs 
failing, twilight- Penpte can carry on far a time 

in thf fading light, but this i® only for the short period 
ficforc the siTtifidal light is turned nn, 


I agree with what Mr. Pateraon eoid in T^td tn bph 
[Uuminations expctienrcd in daylight, and twheve iha 
the ohjeirtlDri which eome people have to high 
lion in ortificlol light Ls due to such other effecis^ 
glare and the way tn which the light is arnuiged. 
end 1 b nut due to intensttv'. I think i^ifici^ a^d 

daylight are absolutely equivalent when of the same 

^ Mrt X K. TAYLOR (National Physical Laboratory) i 
There is nne point on which I do "ut agree with the 
author, and that ii {m mendnnetl by Mr, 
sudement on the value of diffu^ly 
He savs " this has been measured hy the author una the 
N P*L. and Fig. 1 1 show® wbit a aniall addition it nrak^ 
to the total iiluminution." Now from some Tests made 
at the N P.L. at the liefimnine of m A latp rocan 

II fcet high, 36 feet long and =7 
and ceiling haviiu^ a reflection bemr of ^omc 45 
ceni, and yp P^r cent, respectively, it was found 
that die reflected, or imlirecT, daylight fartof ^siU 
ratio) at the centre of the Toomi* 3 f^t above I he 
floor, wo® some ! per cent and tb direct 
factor was some yi per rami- ; near the back wpll the 
corre&ponding figures were 3 per cent, and 2 per ecu , 

lespecdvety- , 

Later, in 1924, some further measurementa were made, 
using improved methods with a deep ^d nartmv room 
11 ft^et in hclBht, 9 Ret long and 27 feet deep, die reltrctmn 
factor of the wall* and ceiling being some 60 per 
and 75 per cent, respectively, 'lire teflccnon dmyliBht 
factor at the centre of the room 3 feel above the floor 
was 2 per «nt. ami the direct daylight factor was sj per 
cent.: while at the hack nf die roam die figures were 
1-4 per cent, and 0 6 per cent. rKpectively, R wdl ^ 
seen that the ratio of the indirect to the chrvet daylight 
factor was, for ihe first cose, 20 per cent, at the centre 
and back of the tooni. and for ibe second case Ho per cent, 
and 230 per cent, at the centre and back. reipcrtiVcly, 
aU the figures being for duU days. It is probable ibt 
the reflection duviiiiht factor measured lU the first scries 
wa-s rather low judging by our more recent cv^neure. 
though the effect Pf the akcmiion m the length nf the 
room and im increase in the re flection factor cF tfic 

walla will parti yacenum for this. . _ 

With B g'tod white ceiling the results last quoted were 
found to vary with the weather and with the reflection 
factor of the grountl outside the window'; a meun incnf^ 
of some 35 per cent, being observed for euiiny wciither 
an approximate reflection factor nf some 20 pt^t 
for the ground. 


with 

cent, 


measurements were 


It would appear that if aomc 
made in light welts wher« the fcflecdou is not le^ than 
SO per cem,, a quite appreciable refbecion ^ylight 
Lctor will he found—due probably to continued reflec¬ 
tions. , 

Mr. FKANCIS HOOPER [F,] : An Bpology seems 
necessary on rising at th;> juncture, h ia. I auppore, 
because "our member® rely on the perfect manner tn 
which Mr. Waldram expresses himself and illustnitM 
his condusioofi.and also on the fad that lh« Paper wiU be 
published in the JoitgNAT,, that au few' of our own members 
are present. 1 prtrposc an adjournment of the diicufision. 
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if th(.' gentlemen who hivt bmi sa to cottic 

prcpjirpd to take part could mtikc it convenient to come 
again, suy three wcekin honce, Bod thfit thia is convenient to 
the Counidt. Sujdi experti ilb t>r. Kilt and Mr. CurLiiiTc 
have opened up the medical and legd aspect and k is obvious 
that the subject is of the vciy gremteal importBnet*. In my 
opinion \vc have rarely had a more important ami vital 
subject before thifi fnatilrute. Our membership and 
actis'ities esiend over the Uritish Ihnpirvr add for beyond 
hiritude 51. Much might be eluciiLited on, the measure¬ 
ment of light and on adequate lighting for various piir- 
poses. We have experts on Factory 1 and 

I roepitil canstniction, who may have much to add. 
Cauld thin Paper be circulated, and another meeting be 
arranged, an inteosely profitable diBcujoiion might 
nc-sult. 

The CIJAIHMAV : I am advised that an adjournment 
will be a very difficult matter. I think everybody i& 
agreed that the subject is of very great national import- 
ance^ bin iin adjoumment at this period, with the pn>- 
gramme sofiilcd up os nl present, can hardly be arranged. 
M'c might look foriLvardj, in the next session, to another 
Paper from Mr. Waldram, if he will give u.s one. Wc 
must trust to his good nature about that. 

Dr, R. S, CLAY (PrmcTpal, P'forthem Polytechnic) re¬ 
ferred to the difficulty of working tn u room with black¬ 
ened walls, owing to the intensity of the shadows in which 
small arricles became inviEiihle. tie also gave, oa tin inter- 
esting example of psychological effect, the instance of a 
students^ mechanical drawing office in which the illumina¬ 
tion belO'W artificial light gourresi was increased by 50 per 
ccT^t.„ and the intensity of shadoiwiB teduEied by fitting large 
diameter w'hite paper shades with tisiaue paper iMitom 
screens, Those using the room, hnw-ever, preferred the 
Inire lamp.'i and nctnuved the ahadea. Me suggested that 
daylight charts could also be used for artificial lighting and 
should be put on the market, 

1 fe aflkcJ for an txplanatron of the amatl values given to 
angles near the zenith. 

Mr, LEON G.AST'ER (Uoh. SeerrtBiy of the lllumina- 
ting hrigiiteering Society) expressed regret diut Mr. WaU 
dratn .should have attempted to deal with artificinl as well 
as natural lighting, k was impnasible tn deal adequately 
with both subject^, and the small space aUoiied to ardficiiil 
Ughtintf hardly conveyed to architects how much there wbr 
to be done ki that field. 

The following cmrlrihutlnn to the discussion on .Mr, 
Wald rum's Ptipcr has been received from Mr, W. C. 
CLIN'IY>N fUniveraity' College) 1— 

Mr. Waldrom La to be congratulated on the way Ln 
which he has pric^nied the iruiirt facts Ln connection with 
daylight and ariJhLiaJ iilumination in such u limited 
space and without I he use of any obii'inus mathematics. 
Of tmiriHf, the mathematics arc there, but are very tiia- 
crcctly hidden. 

A small mutter of correction is that Fig, 2 should be 
regarded as a groat circle section of a sphere. 

The value of good redectinK surfarcs for walls has 
perhaps brvn ratl^r underrated; at any rate, in so far aa 
the improventent of artiftcLal lighting due to their use 
is concerned. For instance, in one nf the few caws in 
which exact cplculatinns cun be made, that of a uniform 


source of light st the centre of n sphere or cube, it M^'ill 
be found that an increase of the teUccttnr coefficient 
of the intetior surface from 30 per cent, to 70 per cent, 
much more than doublet tJir total illumination at any 
polo! on that surface. 

'Hie minimum values of artificial dluminarlon for 
dilferrent conditions considered aa sufficient ten or 
fifteen years ago arc no longer regarded n?. adequate:, 
'lltr; human eye has not altered, hut there Is a general 
tendency to use mare light with evcrv* xiep in the increa.’ie 
nf efficiency of iu produrtion and consequent reduc¬ 
tion of cost. As tong as this tendency is guided 
lilang right linpR, In regard to such matter? as the avoid¬ 
ance of retinal fatii-uc and glare, it is a ihinif m be 
encouraged. 

ATr. WjUjDRjV^I ; Before replying tu the diacuaBion 1 
ahnuid like to express our thanky to Dr. Leonard Jdjll 
for hia extremely importajit tetiimony to the medical value 
of the Lainplaugh “ Vita^’ glass. Tlie eurmivc rlfcct of 
tiaturali light ia, of cou«e, well known. Many of its curca 
are to us laymen little short of miraculous. Dr, Hill has, 
on occasion, kindly lent me authenticBted phutographs of 
diseased children and old ^>coplc which w^ere almusi iixi 
horrible to be thrown 0T1 the screen * one coul d onlv wash 
each case d apeedy death, But side by side were the some 
cases after treatment by natural light in open oir sanatoria, 
the Very embudiment of chcerfuJ health, dcUgbtful to loot 
upon. 

It has Jung been a source of regret that window glass 
should be opaque tn these wonderfully curative ultrii- 
Tidolet rays. A window glass which can secure Dr, Hill's 
fcstimnny opmp up wonderful posslbi I itics. Curative 3 ight 
bsths without undue exposure, withotii direct sun aspect, 
without cxperLsive quarry lamps, are surely a matter of 
cnuTTLinua importance to architects* Vita glass is quite clear 
and tramparent. It costs little more than ordinary'polislied 
plate^ and 1 underaiaml that the makers, Messrs, Chance 
hroH., of HirminghBtn, are preps red to qitote sjjecially low 
terms to haspitalB. 

Mr. Lamplough has kindly supplied me with a phuto- 
qraph illustrating the visible, the Invisible, and the vital or 
cumdw parts of the spectrum of rmluml light, which ia so 
inatructivo that I propose to beg space for it from our 
long-suffering editor. 

For convenjetLL'c a sufficient length of the apw-trum of 
the ordinary laboratory' source of ulcra-vtulct light—^on 
electric arc between iron polei^—is taken by h Hilger 
cpjartz spectroj^ph and photographed direct (Speanirn 
.Al, then through Vita glass 2 mm. thick fSpectrum B), and 
then through ordinary window' glass of the aame thickness 
(Spectrum C). ^Fhe result speaks for itself. 

Mr, Cunliffe abn gave ua much fotxl for thought frum 
aiinihcr aspect, and we are, I nm sure, equally gratchil to 
luiti. His ^luable remarks remind us that although ancient 
light law ie largely indlvldunl in its opetation and object, it 
is communal in its effect* Certainty in this t aunlry the 
community have benefited by it. f h her CTuntrtes which had 
not the benefit of our ancient light 1»W' do not regard uur 
towns jw being backward because buildings nre reason - 
ably jow, T^y are foETowing our cxamplr, even in 
.America. 1 sincerely trust that the present ancient light 
law will never be relaxed in deference to ihc&c who wish 
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tcj buJM as they Uke, but rather that in the public intetcst 
pU new builJiDgs ahiiuld be enmpeUed to provide jidequatc 
light to all habitable rooms; kitchens as weU as dming 
room-t, Qnd lypletB' back offices tio liiss than managera 
fratit rooms t and shnuld alsd he compelled to leave ade¬ 
quate sky- for the lighting of buildings on surrounding land* 
Thb ifi. 1 think, pTattically the St^ntch law and pmctiee. 
It will be iFiieftsting to watch Sir E. t ooper s great new 
huildmg for IJoyds and the Uoyid Mail Company, where 
greiitly increased height has been geeuted w^^oLii damage 
It) its uwn or to its neighbours' lights by judicioiis setting 
back where necessary* Pcrionally, I anticipflle that by miS 
vA'iie ntpliov the new building will gain both in value and m 
dipnityi, I cordially agree with Mr. CunlifFe that t^re is a 
great deal yet to be done* TiVc need dear and well-rect^- 
nised standards of legal nuisance, greater kx^ledge of the 
best remedies for badly lit rooma, and above all wider 
knowledge of those simple methods of securing adequate 


though the sleyi, battens, shuttles and all the front ports 
of the loom may be well lit* There am m^y reforms long 
overdue in the lighilng of textile mills, both natumJ and 

^M^*WaJgh, Mr. Taylor and Professor Clinton mention 
CBsefi where reflected light from Avails and ceilings formed 
a high percentage of the total aviihible. In many cafles, ^ 
pointed out on page 415 * constitutca die whole* In the 
model test rooms inBiaticed by Mr, T aylnr the horizon 

was obviously unobstructed. With even a moderutc degree 

of obstruction a cell ratio due lo reflected light of over 
o 1 per cent, is, 1 think, imuau^. Walla and ceilings play 
a much larger P«Tt in axtilicial lighting. 

For the exact investi|pition of the value or side to siue 
reflection in 1 have only been nw'oiting a htUc 

pparr time since February last. The appQranis is all ready 
and Sir F* Baines hav %-er>^ kindly afforded me lacilitjw at 
the Office of Works* 
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light Avhich arc capable of speedy application in the design 
of pew rooms. 

IVIr. Paterson and Mr, Walsh may 1 x 3 quite correct m 
assuming that if wr could have artificial light eourres aa 
large as window? or skylights our cyc& would lie as 
nflidiilv content over varialinns as huge es those of day¬ 
light. " Ccrtninly they art not appamniiy troubled very 
much by comparatively high intensities of mdiiect 
artificial lighting* . 

I may be quite wrong m attributing any special value to 
the ypcctnim of devUght. The matter Is of no ^uall im- 
portance and pRycholo^caS data U+I believe, lacking, ^ht 
immediate practical point iis that we cannot judge the in¬ 
tensity of daylight in the same way that we can judge arti- 
tidal light B& usually installed. 

The tru-uhle In weaving mentioned by Mr* Wilson is due 
to a Variety of cause** the mwl important being* 1 think* 
the difficulty of iilumiuHting, by anificiDl Uj^t as usually 
instiiltcd, the back of the tiny hcald “ eyes thmugh which 
every broken and pieced warp thread must be passed* even 


With regard to the relative amount of illumination re¬ 
quired by day and under artificial light* 1 tvould poim out 
that ihiB can b* tested on any dull day and not merely for 
short pertoda at twiUyht* 

My thimka arc due to Mr* Rilchic for drawing attention 
to an obvious omisaion* 

t should have mentioned that the photofimphic expoaure 
meter suggested aa a cheap form of photometer waa in¬ 
tended only for ascertaining daylight ratios appn>ii- 
matcly* Being cumpamtive, moisurenients out of d^r^ 
and indtwm are not affected by a colour diffetence which 

affects both equally, ... 

I quite agree with Mr. Hooper that the practical details 
of factory and hospital lighting dciniind early nitemion 
from this Institute, , 

Dr* Clay will find the information he requires m the 
pnpet published by Messrs. Baioford. 

In acknowledging your generous vntc of thanks for a 
lung anil tedious paper 1 can only admire your patience 
and rwAy your forbearance. 
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The Annual Dinner 


Thi^ Annual Dinner df fhe Royal fn^tiiutc wsb held an 
Tuesduy, e 2 May, at thr Trocadero RestauniriC, 
PiccadilljfV W, I'hr Presidntii (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch) 
waa in the Chair. The fnlloiving is a lisi: of the company 
present : 

The Ripht Hnii. Vistount Pwl.G.HH.M. First Centniit- 
EHMver of WoTltS; the Rijzht Htm. Lord Sumner. G.t'.B., 
the Ri^t Him. Lord CharnWood 7 the RltfliT Hufi. Lord Rid¬ 
dell : The Rjjrht Ifon. Sir Joseph Cook. P.L’.. G.C.M G., the 
Ihi-h Conunj^roner fur Aiutraltit 7 Sir AtuI Cfunterjcei 
K.C.I^,, the HijL'h Commi-ssioner fur India : Ktr. J, S. ^mir. 
the Hiijh CommiEsinner for tkiuth j\fnt:a 7 B|r l.iuneJ EiiLrlr* 
K..G.R., K.L'.\ .0., C.IVJ.G., .SecictHry of H in Mdjesty'a Officjcof 
Works ; Sir Kniphtlcy* Boit., Chflirman, Xarthnmptoo 

Quarter SessionA; the Vice-CHanceUirr. the LTnivCfsifk' of 
Oxford (Mr. J. ^VelLg. MA.); the Vice-Chancetlor, rhe tjni- 
versity of Cainbridge (Mi. .\lbcrt C. Seward, Sc.D.i: rhe Vicc- 
LTlanoclJor of the Cnivereity af London (Proforaor E. A, Gard¬ 
ner. Liti.D.) ; Sir AricftHcl Sad ter, C.B., K.C.S.L, Master of 
LTniverfltly Collcpc, Oxford ; Sir Waller Pcaipclc. K.^^V.O.; 
Sir LJ. Y. Cameron. KA.E [he Rci-. H F, Westlake, M.V.O,. 
h.S-A.. MA.; Mr. ll. C. Norman. L.C.t.'.t Sir Frank Qi-cksee, 
President of [Jie Kcrt’flJ Academy ; Spr Edwin Sat ill. President 
nf the SiJn.ryors' Institudi^t; Mr. Edward J. Pan rid lie, Past 
PriSfidrni of the Societi^ of .ArcKitecta ; Mr. J, C, Squirt, Presi¬ 
dent Ilf the Arehitecrure Club 7 .Mr. John Corud, Prcsitlcnc oE 
the NationaJ Fedetatiiin of Uuikljnid 'Fradni' Employers ; Mr. 
Fred Thcirlie, JJ*.. President of the Imndon Master Bbilde«'^ 
Association 7 Ahijar R. J. Holliday. M.C'., President of the 
LrutJtuteof EFuiidera : Major Jamea Pftriu, O.B.E., President of 
tlic Inatinjtinn of HtrtrctumI Engineers : Mr. Thoraaa Barron, 
Pr^fdent of the Xational Fedem rion of Buddinff Trades ffpera* 
fives ; IVIr. Gilbert Rnyes, Master of the Arc Workers' Ciuild. 

Professor Patrick Al>ercrombiej Mr. Maurice B. Adams; fVfr. 
F, G. Baker: Mr. Christian Rarnidn ; Major Harry’ Barnes 
(Vice-President) 1 Air, Oawp^ld Barron 7 Major Lionel Barry ; 
Mr. Fnuik Baatablc ; .Vfr. N, Bastable ; Mr, F. C. B^[yliss ; 
Mr. J, Stanleys Beard : .Mr. T. P. Bennett; Mr. W^. Beswrek ; 
Mr.. Trevor Bowen ; Mr. C. W. Bowles ; Mr. Bertram 
Bridget: Mr. H. W. Bdttnn; Mnjor H. P. Brown : Mr. 
Nurman E. Brovm ; Mr. Herbert T. Buckland (Vice-President); 
Mr. II. L. Buckle 7 Mr. I^wniird H. BuckneH ; Profe%Mjf R. AT. 
Butler : Mr, w. F. Bultcrfant; Mr. H. L. Cahuche ; Lieut- 
Ckilunrl fL P. L. Cart do I.^fontaine ; Mr. E. O. Chadwick ; 
Mr, II. B. Challen ; Mr, Kredcrick Chatterton ; Mr. H. S. 
Chorlcy ; Mr. S. D. dements ; Mr, Heottan Cumyn ; Mr. J. 
Corheld ; Mitjut Hubert C. CorLeto;] ; Mr. ff. W. Couidiman ; 
Mr. Dudley Cus ; Mr. R. H- CunUlfe : Mr. T. S.Darhyshire ; 
Mr. C. A, Dflubney; .Mr. E. Guy DawEicr l.Vice-PfftidenK 7 
Mr. Mervyn H. Davie ; %tr. Arthur j. Daviu ; Mr. .A. W. Dav- 
son : Mr, Perdval Davson ■ Mr, F. J. Defter : Mr. If, Alder- 
mnil Dickrrum ; Mr. J II. Dtxey; Mr. Rudolf Dirclui ; Mr. J. 
Murray Easton ; Mr. W. S, Bdn'stiq ; Mr. C. ErneSf ElCock J 
Air. H. Godfrey Es-aiw ; Mr. J. ii. Evar^-Jackiam ; Mr. C. G, 
W, Bii'e ; Mr. H. W. Eii'c ; Dr, fJscar Fiber : Mr. E. H, Fait^ 
bairn ; Mr. W. T. Fairbairn ; Mr. Percy J. Fay ; Sir JJanistcr 
Fletcher; Air. C, G. E. Delcher f Air. Henry M. Fletcher; 
Mr, PercimI M. Fraser; Mr. Goddard ; Mr. F, W, 
Goodemjugh ■ Mr. il. R. Goqdrham ; .Mr, Sidney C. Gonjon : 
tVofessor Frank Gmngar ; Mr. Hugh Green ; Mr. W. Ctirtia 
Green, A.RA.; Mr. Alderman Guntnn ; Air. E. Slanics' Hall ; 
Mr. H, AuHten ffall ; Mr. Everard J. Hatmes ; The Re^. 
E, L. Henderson ; Air. H. SeflOra HUev ; Mr. 11 . Pcler Hinci; 
Mr. Barry Huldemesa i Mr. Geurpe Horithlowcr; All. T. C. 
Hnwin ; Mr. G. J. Hmvilng ; Mr. Geotiic Hubisiird ; Mr. P. 
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W'. Hubbard ; Mr. A. .A. Mudsnn * Sir John Hunt ; Mr. J. 
Dnufjiaa Hunier ; Mr. Frederick Hyde ; Mr. S, Gordon 
Jeev« ; Air. Bernard Jessop ; Mr. J. J, Juasa ; Mr. A. IL 
Jnurt ; Mr, Francis Jonci ; Ivor P. Jones ; Mr. Xormnn 
Junes; Mr, Althur Keen (Hon. Secretaryf) 7 Captain M, G. 
Kiddy : .Mr. E, Berfram Kirbj^, O Jl.E. (iT^ident of the Liver- 

r l ArvhiTeclural Society ; Mr. H, ' 1 '. C. dc Cafnntaine ; j\Ir. 

R, AI Lamb ; Mr Heebetf Lan^n^ian ; Sir VV'alurr Law ¬ 
rence J Mr. D. fitir Lewis ^ Mr. S, Uchewft^ ; Mr. A. H. 
Lister ; Air. Ian MucAlister (Serretary R.I.B.A.) ; Mr, Robert 
Marin 7 Mr. Fred Alay ; Mr, ChaHts Miiniott ; Mr. H. \V. 
Martin-Kaye 7 Mr, Ralph Mil bourn ; Mr,T. R . Milbum jMr, 
E. WiUiamsnn AIElne 7 Mr. Oswald P. Mjhie 7 Air. E, C. P. 
Monson ; -Mr. tl, E. Marris j Mr. jVrthur nVlountfard ; Mr. 
John Murray ; Mr, R. C. Norman : Mr. Frank fisler ; Sir 
Richard Pflt*ct ; .Mr, 11.1,. PatErsim {President uf the Shctficld 
SuHety uf Architects) ; Mr. J. Hert>ert PcarMtl ; Air. T. V. 
Phillips : Mr. J, Henry Pill 7 Mr. W. T. Illume ; .Mr, Hairy' 
Poole : Mr. lAndreW N.Prmticc: Mr, T. 'I'ailesin Roes ; Mr. E, 
E- Rkhtfilsun 7 Air. W. II. Robin win ; Mr. P. F. Rou'cJl 7 Air. 
\V. J. Rnddcrham 7 Mr. Fdwjn J. Sadgrovc ; ,Mr. H. A. SjuiI ; 
Mr. \Y. Gillhee Scon 7 Sit Walter Schroder 7 ,Mr, F. e! 
Sidney; Mr. Q, R. .A. Simpkin ; Sir Sydney Skinner ; Mr. J. 
-AUn bkter ; Mr. B. J. A. Smith ; Mr. tVt, J. II, .Sornak^ ; Air. 
P. J. Spencer J ,Mr, Einar Skjold 7 ALijor Charl'e)i, F. Skipper : 
Mr, C. D. SpmgEC 7 Mr. W. P. Steel ; .Mr. L. Sylvester Sulli¬ 
van 7 Mr, AlkclineJ Tapper 7 Air. Vfalter IVppcr j .Mr, Sydney 
TatchelJ ; Mr, Benjumin Taylor ; Sir .A. BrUmwcJt Thumm 7 
A jr. Percy 'rhumu, 0 +B_A. (President of the South Wales Tn- 
^ilutc of Architects) ; Mr. R, WM’hom ; Mr. Harw Tilbury : 
Captain B, S. Tounroe; Mr, E, H. Tranficid ; Mr. G. 
ATackenaie Trench j Dr. Raymond Llnwin ; Mr. Robert G. 
Vergeiie ; Mr. Fnuida T. Verity 7 Mr. C. F. A. ^'oysey ; Mr. 
'HioniHS Wadis ; Sjr Charles WaUlon ; Mr. t'has. F. Ward ; Mr, 
Edward Warren 7 Mr. Mauriuc E. Webb 7 Mr. W. H. Webber ; 
Mr, Htu-bert A . Welch 7 Mr. Jolm White ; Mr. Victor SVilkin* ■ 
Mr. P. J. Wniiaina ; Mr. H. W. Wills; Mr. Geodrvy C. WiIwui ; 
.Mr. G, G, ^Vinboume ; Mr. E. E. Wither* : Mr. George E 
Withers ; Air, John WoQllatt 7 Mr, P. A. Gilbert Wotnl ; Mr, 
W", L. Wood : Mr. W‘m. \V(iodw.srJ : Mr, E. W. tVoolJev ■ 
Mr.F. R. VerbuTT. '' 

,\fter the loyal toasts had been proposed by the President, 
VISCOUNT PEED (First Cominiaatoncr of Works) pro- 
poaing; The Royal Inaiitute of British Ardiilects and 
Allied Societies,” said he had received the high honour of 
pledging the Royal Instituie of British Architects and 
Allied Societies^ although he had nrsehed chat critics] 
tunc of life when he asked the question Wliy do any¬ 
thing ? " He wa» not quite sure of the ans'ft-er. AUybe 
they would want to know what intcreat the Gavertimcnt 
tDitk in Hrehiteeture, or rather what interest the Govern - 
tiient ought to take in arthit<rctujte, Dnc reiijion for his 
presence might not ^ obvioua to all of them 7 he had un 
ititcrestitiE connect inn and ciaiural sympathy with their 
President. Hc couM not exactly say that in the Eiestern 
Midlands they' had been brevught up on the self-same hill, 
because they were not overgrown with aucli excreioancca 
id the Eastern Prci\Trc^. but they had been brought up 
on the self-Bame marah rot verj^ (Wr frcrm the batiks of tfie 
river Qnw, which river did not run rapidly in its 

cmiTse dnwn to the sea, ^iTiey had further isympathicg in 
cotntnon, inasmuch as the President of their great fnati- 
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tuLc was the &rat Ptesidcni \vhn did not come fimn rhe str- 
ried coiicentTHied Tanks of l^ndonn A3 provinciaU they 
were ijiad that a pnmneiai had hurst through conventioi^ 
und prLvilettca, end Enught his way tu b prinie pht« iit the 
lirisil^te. Continuing. Lord Peel said he desired to ask 
what was th? coruiectloii between the Government and at 
chitccture. That th^ Goveminent hid shown its ae^e oi 
the IroportmiMi of architectuic w js shown by the mclusion 
io ihe last thn:e or four Governments of a hirst Uimims- 
aioncr of Works in Uie Cahmet. Fhey did not. howciiTT, 
know of anv atchitecls in the Cabinet t it was a deplotBh]i: 
nmissimi. they had amsis. I iie tary men. and evenjjoei^, 
but the threat art of arrhitccture was not reprpentfid. r e 
doubted if there vmre tniUiy. if sny^ architects m the Uouw? 
of l.ard5 or the House of Commnnv. Perbapa archltecr^I 
were better cmployi-d- No one could attack the present or 
any other Governtnent for being other than iettefous in us 
architectural tiwtea. llie Houae of Ctmimtins cammed nn 
-business under what he migbi ad I Brimh , the 

judicial limb of the Govrmmem undoubtedly sorue 
ionnection with the French Gothic of the fourteenth «n- 

tun'; but ihcir administmtive officer were a vciy curiouK 

collection indeed. The Knreign and In^t Olhees ^re 
done in a style which W4.>« due to the (titerfcien« of pob- 
Ttcian wTth public works, which he thought was one oi the 
rnnw deplorable signi of a past age. He did not Imm* 
whether a budding should reprint the spmt or the wmk 
carried on within. He might be wrong, but he did n > 
consider anyone going round GoVi^mmcnr 
deduce from the outwiid appease what elass 
n«*was carried on within. Could they **=“ 
ihe .Admiralty building was in ? could tel! 

buildings lliey Wen? housed m w hat that trern^dB^m^c 

cortju^on of the .admiralty, the Army and the Air Force 
' LT^^ually doing inside ? The could only 

describe as a rabbit warren ; ulabynnth formed,no doubt. 

To defend its df ogainst the irritated teutpayer. Contmuing 
Ford Peel said he would like pmticuUrly to congratiiJote 

the Institute on two things ; One ol their disEing^hcd 
members hsd recently been to 

Gold Mcdnl of the American Architects. While we wett 
paying thirty-fnnr mimons a year to that country ^ 

grllt hotter that a <i«tln^shed Lnghshman sW 
have taken fiomething from them. The second 
wished m recall was that their P^ident wa-s “ 
guUhfid member of the Fine Arts Commisiipn. 
verv Kteat help and Hd%'antaKe to It CommissiontF of orks 
lu be able to refer aomc if the dllhcult questiom of the d,Ty 
to their cnnsidcTiition. Every country got the 
and prubably the architecture it 

he had been ^tndving the architectural problems o 
America, mid mw of thi: main features he dt^overed wau 
ihc dignity and cvxn b&auty of their mdustnal b^diii£. 
In Ftigland, howevtfr, they had lagged rather behind the 
times in regard to their induiiriat fwiruin. At l^i they 
were wBkin« up to the fact and rea laed that j^^u-smal 
builditiin need not be hideoua and ugly, but could he dig¬ 
nified and beautiful. Archiiectum was a great deiiitJcrBlic 
art and maybe a solution of the prabhin would arrive 
w hen they became mnresenaitivf rn the dignity and turce 
of ercdt amhitcciurc. It ivould be throuKh the i^spiration 
iifthrir great Inrtituw that improvement and achievxmenT 


would be obtained. In conclusion. Lord Peel gave the 
toast n*he Ro>ti 1 Institute of British .Architects and the 
Allied Sorietiea/' coupled with the name of the Prcgideni 
tjf the ft-l.B.A. and Mr. Percy Thrmias. President oi the 
South Wok'S Institute of Architecti. 

Mr J ALFRED GOTCil (President)* in respondinR. 
su'd ■ I th»"k viM, Lord Peel, for the manner In vfki^ you 
have proposed thts tMst. You ha.-e referred to the fact 
that we were brought up on the sclf-i^e mfl«h* and 
nn mv pan 1 should bke to hold tnit a sluuy hand of 
welcome, and congratulate the county on hawng mo 
informed and enlightciied a First Commissioner o 
Works. If by any exmtofdinary rtnoluEion of the wheel 
of fortune an nrchilert should ever become a .Mcntt^r o1 
ihe Cabinet, 1 huite it will not be tlw present f;*^esidem 
of the Rnvai iosriiutc of Britiah Ardoiects* for I shuiild 
teeard ivith horror, sod any architect would regard with 
horror, the responalbibty of cadeavoamng to settle m 
what style all new buildings should be erected. I im^e 
that the domcaiic affairs of 0 corporate body such as 
Tjtirs however dusety they <ujme home to ourselves, 
can be of little interest to the distingiuahed gu«ts who 
honour us with their presence to^njght; and therefore, 
had the cireumstences been normal, it woul^d have been 
beside the mark it. allude to them on this occasmm 
But since we met a year ago an event has ^cutyed ot 
gtent impottnnee tii ourselves and one which w nnt 
wilbiiut it* bearing on the public. I refer, of 
to the amaJgamaLion of the bocicty of Architects with 

the Royal Insrimte. .. . 

This absorption, Iduk desjrod. 5 ^:^ l^mg delayed has 
Tinw been accomplished waih a courtesy and goodwill 
that could nnt have been surpasaed. and it wiU al^^ym 
be B 3onrce of gniiificatlon to rnysetf that it look plat» 
when Planctw was Consul—if 1 tuay njsaociate myseJt 

lor a moment with that dietiiiguinhcd Roman. 

The bdritig of this event upon the public hea m the 
fact that the inituence of the Royal Institute is now 
universah b«iy now includes pmctiMlly everj- 

British juchitect who is of note m the world of archi- 
lure We arc all working through the same agency lor 
the same ends-the web-being of archuecte and the 
jidvnnccmcni of architecture, l^rd Peel has referred to 
the fact that the public are taking an increasing intci^t 
k. otT.Tlnd /is gteutly to the pubhe advantage 
there should be a body of ivide authority' to guide th.m 
when thev HU'k guidance, and to point them kindly* 
hut fijTnlv* in the right vrny when they don t 

Of all the arts, aa vetu, my lord, have suggested, archi- 
tecture catnes ntosi insiaiently and most inomatfily 
into the daily life of men and women ; the gt^i 

fact thBt men and wnmen must gi^p is tb^ successful 
results in architecture can only be achieved by those 
who have been tnrined to produce them. Lawyers have 
iiumcthing to say about the man who m hie own lawyer 
l—I not mention the terse leima m which cheir opinion 
is cipresied—but a corresponding wuut of jud^tent 
marks the utiinuued pensun who in his own ai^tect. 
This is no new view ; for so long ago os the eighteenth 
centurv distinguished nmaieiirs suffered the gi^-a 

of theiV contemporarit_'?i, edthough the ccmditions of that 
peii^ demanded fat kaa knciwledgc of the art of planning 
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ffflr ififitSDCc) dlilii UcCesasrj' to [ni^t ftlOtlrrn n^n n'n -- 
mcnis. ^ 

The whoJr worldj thL-rcfore^ being jicha- ali^Tj wt mny 
prtsurTMJj to ilu: fact that architecture can tmlv be pro- 
du^ by architects, they svitl find in the Institute, 
or its membcDi, the asaiatanta for which they are acekin^. 
For the Institute insists upon a good education far its 
inemhers ■ gr>ad, in the general scrise of cuiture, and g;>od 
in the particular matter of archiicxtural design, a. term 
which includes out onJy the appeiuanoc of a huflding, 
hut ha atiitable planning and its construcrional stability. 
IJuring the toAf "week c^r ten iliivoi an inipprtant fi-tej) 
towarti-s helping rducaiion has been taken bv the allied 
flocietiea, for they have promised to trv and provide 
funds for the ea^liahinK of sevcml maintenance scholar- 
ahipa. I he [nstiiutc does mure than attend to cduqsticHn. 
for pohlic bodies, imduding the Gavemment, can, and 
indeed do, seek its disinterest'Ki ad^’ice upon ijusstiorLs 
of nrchitcctural amenity, upon matters of gradually 
changing conrtruction, upon die choice of suitable mate- 
riulg for such things (fur cjtaniplc) as houses for the 
pcuptc. Fiinhcr, if imy person hae the misfortune to fall 
into irreconcilable differences ■with another enneerned in 
hiK building adventures, he can apply to the Ingtitute 
for the appointment of an adiitrator' or if ■ hodv nf 
persons promote a competidon for a new budding, 
they can obtain the asiisiance of the Instiiuie in the 
select inn of an assessor. 

These arc Kome, and some only, of the many tnaPers 
in which the Inscitute i* able directly to help the public, 
and it giTe^ its help In no spirit of selfT-sccking, but with 
a desire to obtain the best solutions of ihc variouji 
problems. 

But it has other aims as well. Beyond its duties tn the 
public, beyond those to its awn members, lies its mission 
to advance the ait of architecture ilaelf, to foster refine¬ 
ment of taste and the spirit of scholarship. Architecture 
has irs mars 5a deeply embedded in the paat, that it is 
essential to lay the record of the p^t before the eyes of 
present votaries of the an. Rceping these recortii in 
mind, yet refusing to he enslaved by them, architects 
may stamp their work with » character at once novel 
and eanc, not seeking u violent novelty at all costs, but 
achieving enough of it, thmugh thiir rccognhifln of 
present-day needs, to ddfeientiate their work from that 
of any bygone period. 

.\rchitccfore will hold its awn, if for no other reason 
than becaiiK: of its mtimste us.sock[iaa with the practical 
necessities of construction, which anr fotnlerant of char¬ 
latanism, And it %vill hold its own so long as numkind 
is constrained to s-oefc the shelter of walla and roofs. 

In the past, noble architecture has been efthet the umbt- 
tion ur the hnhby of kings, great oahlesand highecclesj- 
asttra, ol wealthy trading companies and civic autharities. 

Cmiyations blossom, fluuiish lunl decay, and their 
monuments, ruined by tempest or the wrath of man, 
JT?! fitdl preservibE relfca of their cnciem grandeur, 
are awidlmved by the earth, only to be revealed in later 
uffcB by such excHvmions as wc gee recnrded in ihr daily 
PrtM. and when they are revealed they bear eloquent 
testimany to the love of Nrehiteclure inherent in all noble 
minds. 


Architecture of more homely kind has been the pride 
and product of less exalted people than, these andent 
kinea—of squires, merchants, lawyers, and even of 
specuktiog builders ; and this, not bccauae these men 
oituiU at producing architecture, but bcesuse they wanted 
to do their building decently and in order, according to 
trsditionol methods, and without endeavouring to save 
the last possible penny in the process, 

T he dnyg of paJiicc* and great manjiong leem to be 
pacing aw^av 'ITiey exceed in size the needs of our linieg 
they exceed in cost the limits of our pm^eg, from which 
me Stalc^ extracts io largv ii portion of their contents. 
But if private ambition is cheeked, the way is still open 
to public bodies and great trading concerns to indulge 
in that ambition for fine buildin]i| vvhich they must pogsess, 
even ft they are unaware of it or keep it in Hubjection, 
an omhition which they share with the great potentates 
of the past. If this is liome in mind and this natural 
instinct IS gratified, England may vet vie with andenC 
Rome m her splendour. Let the public RuppJv the money 
and the Institute will supply the men. 

Mr, FI'.RCl THOM.AiB {Freiidcnt of the South Wales 
Instinite uf Architects) also responded and gaid, having to 
follmv the Preaident made his laiik more difficult. With 
regard to the amalgamatiou, it had been welcomed bv all 
ranks of the Institute, It was, hp thought, nowhere more 
appraeiated than in the provincea, w'herrr the memberg of 
The Sodet)- of. Architects helped the local stideties to 
Larry out, tno. the matters of the Institute. Not only 
would the Royal Institute gain considerably by the m- 
chiaion of thtac architects, but the onwller s&cicLteB in 
foe provinces would benefit from the afnalgafnatJon. Lord 
Peel had referred- to the intention of the Gtrv'cmment to 
keep up the gtandard of architecuirt, and they m W^cs. 
felt panJculariy graiilVed by the rccent action of the Board 
of Kducation to that end, Jn a. communication which had 
been sent to all local authorities great stress had been kid 
upon the nccesgity for gi^ and beautiful architecture in 
Duilfong. and for a consideration of jEsthetics. L'crming 
from such a source, it was impossible to overlook the im- 
pnnance of anch a plan, 'rhevhad been strugglmH for such 
recognition for yean past. The membera pf the xmaUer 
soGieties had felt they had not obiDinrd font recognition 
m whjch they were entitled, ffonduding, M r. Thomas 
thanked the Preaidentfor his kind reference to the Allied 
Societies... 

l.ORD SUMNER, on proposing ""ITie Arts'' axked 
lia t W0.4 an artist ? It had occurred to him that the only 
way TO answer the quesiion waa by the Bncratic method 
—in aak a number of quesbons. He had written them 
for this rcfigon : n minor arr, unworthy 

of being included in I hexArtg., which wae the irt nf dialectic 
or argument, ond ihe of that art wa« w-iselv to 

ihcnise yoiur av]omi, lo proceed rapidlvand unexpect^lv 
IP cunclnsiofis drawn from these axioms, and to knovv 
the preoac moment when to beg the question That 
was the true secret of pnlirical rcasoninq. An artist 
proceeded Lord Sumner, was one who created beauty 
by the nutwaid cxprcggjon ciF hk inmost «lf through a 
had scleL-ted. What followed from 
that . Fim of all, by foe very defirutinn, an artist was a 
mnmtToua egotist. He wished to cxpre^ hk imuMt 
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self and stamp himself on the world. It followed that 
his KTcatcst pleasure was to do so, and, when once ina 
hundred years, like the blossoming aloe, he had achieved 
that object, the time had come for hi«u to pass awaj. 
Another thing foUowcd from tlui. Ilic Mtiat s mIc 
pleasure was in the creation of beauty. 
created was the property of no one ; it belonged to^e 
world, it was the artist’s gift to hin fellow men. The 
opposite of it was utiUiy. In proportion as an ar^t 
made an\thing useful he ceased to be an artist. But 
that whi^h was the property of the world ought not 
to be sold for a great or even a smaU pnee . it was hltc 
pure air or pure water, and on the other hand it w^ 
only that which was useful which mankind ci^d rea^n- 

ttbly be called upon to pay ** he 

artist should sink to such a depth as to i^U his 
was ceasing to be an artist : he was entering the 
a profession. Lord .Sumner said that at this 
thought he had better begin ^ 

of the ideal by the manifestauon of the impossible. It w as 
a product of poetic illusion from prosaic material ; it was 
the achievement of subjective reality in the 
garb of plastic constructive matenals. 1 le rather thought 
that covered the ground until he came across another 
Imhorism : •’ Art is the subject on whi^ all ma^d talks 
the utmost bosh.” What was the dem^ratic view of 
art ’ He thought it was summed up in thu proposition . 

Art IS what gives me pleasure ; great art is what gives 
me great pleasure. Provided I enjoy it. it do« not imttt r 
whether it gives other fellows pain or not. That was 
why the cubist, futurist, or vorticist painter was w trul> 
democratic. The agony he inflicted on those who were 
rash enough to cast an eye over his deathless works wm 
pleasure to him. There were similar successes arclu- 
Tecture. He had seen in the press a large nunibcr of 
most interesting pictures of housw that were being bmlt 
in this country to make homes for herw. 
bun to have one great element of utility that they 
tenants to get houses at a rent which could never by any 
possibility pay the owners of them, but there 
Sf them he was grieved to say which ap^ared to 
been built for blinded heroes-and which it would ^ 
inhuman to call upon anybody else to occupy. Jo^ng apart, 
was it not true to say that the arts were a aviltscd nation s 
pride ? The arts, however they nught underst^d or 
misunderstand them, were things, each in 
way. to which all of them sent out their hc^. 1 hey 
were the salt of life ; they were things without which 
they would ratlier die — and without the arts the nation 

Fr 1 \NK DICKSEE. P.R.A.. responding. Mid 
he agreed that the masses of the people were taking 
more interest m architecture and building generally, 
and he thought as time went on they would take an 

even greater interest. r .u ' 

Sir LIONEL E.\RLE, Permanent Secretary of the 
Office of Works, who also replied to the toast, said 
that while in America, he had been gi^tly struck by 
the beauty of some of the buddings and the excellent 
of the architecture generally. He had gone 
reasons for it. and had come to the conclusion that 
J^S^^rily the high aundard of their architecture uas 


due to the fact that from the very outset architects were 
trained from a constructional point of view and were 
made to give special attention to quwnons of material. 
That method was not followed in this country, ^d he 
regretted it. If it had been, there could not be, he thought, 
the great divergence of expert opinion in regard to ht. 
Paul’s and Waterloo Bridge. He had been immensely 
impressed with the work of the Fine Arts Commission 
in ^crica ; and during the one year it had been at work 
in this country it had done an amazing amount of good 
wnrk. not only in London, but in the coun^ as well, 
and he hoped prorinoal bodies would iwrk their fa'**** 
more and more. In Washington, which he considered 
the second finest city in the world, the hine Arts Com¬ 
mission had only nominal powers, but woe betide the 
man in the Middle West who did not ot^y iheu w^es 
With regard to the question of the Royal Institute itMit. 
he knew that for a long time it had been fvh »t was im¬ 
perfectly housed. ’Fhc Government at the present 
moment was unable to satisfy those aspirations. It 
was possible, however, at no very distant date, thot if 
certain schemes of the Govcmmcni matu^, it might 
be poMible to give cflfcct to their wishes. He cwsidered 
that for such an important body as the Royal Imtitute. 
dealing w’ith fundamental question* in ort, that the 
Government should do everything to tni:ct t^lr ^^t^hes. 

Major HARRY B.\RNES, in proposing 1 he Ciucsls, 
said they were honoured that night by the pre^cc of three 
High Commissioners—South Africa. Australia and India. 
'ITiev rejoiojd in the fact of being not only a national but 
an Imperial Institute. I le would assure them that nothing 
could be more delightful to them than the great welcome 
which the Prince of Wales was receiving fmm the great 
Dominions. 'ITievhcard of great architectur^ achievements 
in the Dominions, of the great new’ cities of Canberra and 
Delhi. Iliey all had their individual interests, but m 
the Institute they were untied in furthering the great 
work of architectural education, because they realised that 
architecture could only flourish in an educaled community. 
They were honoured that night by the presence of ffie 
presidents and secretaries of other great instiWtions. Vh^ 
^uld be glad to sec the time come ^ ^ 

brought into closer co-operation, so that the youths o^his 
country might hav'c the opportunity, at a cntical nod of 
their education, of deciding whether they would ^ archi¬ 
tects or engineers. I'hey had been reminded that night 
that they wurc not only associated with the great arts ^d 
profession*, but also partners in of ^«t«t 

industries-lhe building industiy. TTie fact that their 
guests included members of the buildmg trade, cmployxra 
and operatives, might cause Lord Sumner to take a dif¬ 
ferent view as to their remuncrauon. They were not ^y 
engaged in a great art, but in a great uiihtanan work One 
of the great features of last wa* not 

amalgamation, but the fact of the Joint Coriciliation Board 
of the National Federation of Master Buildera on letters 
affecting the building industry. Everyone who welcomed 
that B<iard w^uld welcome one between the architect* and 
the National Federation of Builffing Trade Operatives. 
He would suggest that the building industry was three- 
legged, and the absence of any one leg would bring it to 
the ground. 
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LORD RIDDELL, who responded, said Sir Lionel 
£vlc had spoken about American architecture ; he (Lord 
Riddell) considered that some of the buildings erected by 
members of the Institute would compare with any build¬ 
ings in America or elsewhere. It was not wise abt'ays to 
run dowm their own countr>' and make invidious cxim 
parisons. 

Mr. R. C, NORMAN (L.C.C.), who also responded, 
said if he did not apeak of Waterloo Bridge, they w'ould 
think he was afraid. He could, however, only speak 
for himself, being only one out of a body comprising 
140 members. He hoped he was in agreement with a 
gtx>d many, and also with their Vice-President. Before 
he finally nude up his mind, he attended a lecture on 
London Bridges, by Major Barnes, at the London 
Soaety. When he first approached the subject he had 
done so with the most biassed xiewa possible. In his 
youth he had desired to become an architect, and Norman 
Shaw had agreed to take him into hia office ; but he had 
Ik^ carried away into other walks of life. He would 
reiterate that he had approached the subject of Waterloo 
Bridge in a biassed attitude of mind, together with a 
desire to do all he could to secure its presers'ation, 
I'hc offence of which the L.C.C. had been guilty in 
the eyes of many people, was this : Having consulted 
what they considered to be the best technical advisers 
they could find on an exceedingly diffietdt question, 
they decided to accept their adrice and abide by it. 
He admitted no experts were infallible—they might be 
wrong—but what was the test of infallibility ? It would 
surely never be found in the architectural profession. 
No one could pick out a genius at will. Having decided, 
rightly or wrongly, they had two courses open. Either 
that rhf bridge come down and they built a new one, as 
like it in form as possible, or that they used the l^t 
architectural talent and endeavoured to replace it by a 
bridge which w ould not only be more suitable for modern 
requirements, but would also, they hoped, be a worthy 
successor to Rennie’s masterpiece. 'I^ey decided for 
the latter course. I’hey might be wrong; but even so, 
it was no ignoble choice. It was a decision on which 
the architectural profession had not pronounced an 
authoritative opinion, although he believed he knew 
what the opinion of any body of architects would have 
been in any other day. Df course, it might be possible 
they would have to consider another alternative. It 
might be shown, although it had not >Tt been done, 
that the experts were wrong, and that the bridge could 
be retained. If it could be shown that the bridge could 
be maintained, there were other requirements which had 
to be considered, much as he would like to keep it. 
The problem necessitated the consideration of three 
things : road apace, the requirements of to-day, and the 
limitation of finance. He would assure them that any 
constructive proposals based upon a new consideration 
of those three facts would be received with the greatest 
respect- In conclusion, Mr. Norman thanked them for 
their attention to such a highly controversial matter, the 
solution of which could not be found in a controversial 
spirit. No task he had ever undertaken had been 
so distasteful to him as the outcome of the present 
problem. 


.ME.\ICA.\ AND SOLTH AMERICAN 
PERIODICALS. 

*rhe October number of Et Arquitfcta, the journal 
of ** La Soctedad dc Arquitectos ^Icxicanos,” pub¬ 
lishes a very interesting account, with drawings and 
photographs, of that wonderful building known as ” La 
Iglesia de la Santisima Trinidad " in tlic City of Mexico. 
The front elevation of this church, which was started in 
*755 finished in 1786, consists of a tower on the S.W. 
comer of the building and a buttress on the N.W. comer 
with a beautifully decorated “ screen-wall ” between, in 
the centre of which is the principal entrance. Ow'ing to 
the bad subsoil and the little or no precaution taken by 
the architect against settlement, the “ acrecn-wall " has 
sunk below the ground to the extent of about 9 feet, 
burying the bases of the pilasters below the earth, while 
the N.W. buttress and the tower have not sunk to so 
great an extent t This can be clearly seen by a careful 
study of the two photographs on pages a6 and 27, ond it 
is actually suggested by Sefior A. Muftox, G., the archi¬ 
tect who has carried out the excavations and investiga¬ 
tions, that the central window* over the doorway was origi¬ 
nally square, tthilr note it it ohtonR ! This church, which is 
still standing, is probably the only example in the world of 
a building which has withstood such a curious settlement. 

Another article by the architect A. Mufiox, G., is a 
severe criricism of inc new National Theatre in ^lexico 
City, complete with plans, sections and elevations. 

The April number of La Rtt-itta de Arquitectura, the 
journal of *' I..4 Sociedad Central de Arquitectos" 
(Buenos .\irr.s), gives some good photographs of modem 
architecture in the Argentine, the premiated design of 
Senores Vancri, Igdn, and L^os for the Italian Club, 
together with some students’ drawings. 

In the February number of El Arquitexio (Buenos 
Aires) is published a long article entitled “ What is 
Architecture and What is Engineering ? *’ This rather 
vexed question now seems to have been handed over tn 
the New World for discussion, and probably it will be settled 
there and we shall benefit by the decision. 

Frank H. Waple IL.j. 


“ ARCHITECTURE.” 

Architecture, the monthly periodical of the Society of 
the .Architects, filled a gap in modem architectural litera¬ 
ture : it was pleasant in its quarto format, well illustrated, 
and its list of w'riters contained many distinguished names 
not familiar as writers on architectural or cognate sub¬ 
jects. With the amalganuition of the Societv* and the 
Royal Institute, Architecture has passed into the hands of 
thc^ proprietors of The Builder, and the first number, 
which has been issued this week, shows a change in the 
oumard form and increased contents of interesting 
articles by well known writers, including Mr. J, .Alfred 
Goich, Professor laithaby, Professor Richardson, Air. 
Dudley llarbron, Mr. II. B. CreswcII. Professor RciUy, 
Mr. Mi^in S. Briggs and many others. 'I'hc journal is 
well printed on good paper, the illustrations admirably 
reproduced, and the price at a shilling exceptionally 
moderate, all indicating a promising career to Architect 
ture in its new form. 
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Heraldry and Architecture* 

By WALTER H. GODFREY, V.SA. 


I N introducing to you the subject of Heraldry* in 
its relation to architecture I shall not detain you 
long with any close examination of the oripns 
of this ancient and beautiful nn-sterv’. That it is a 
mystery in the modem as wxll as the old sense, is quite 
cl^ from the puzzled attitude of the man in the street 
when confronted with a shield of arnw, and from his 
hopelessness when he sees its blazxm in print. If we 
architects have to complain that the pleasing conven¬ 
tions of the styles in which we work convey next to 
nothing of their significance to the general public, what 
must be the bitterness of the nusunderstood and even 
ridiculed herald ? IBs language is a foreign one, jus 
system of marshalling arms is a hidden secret, and his 
symbols are strange and unfamiliar to all but the 
initiate. Most people do not c\en attempt to under¬ 
stand these things, and if they own what they call a 
crest a name they apply indiscriminately to all 
heraldic emblema—they are quite content to enjoy the 
reflected and m^terious glory which it confers by 
means of its strange and inscrutable character. 

Students of heraldry know, of course, that mne- 
tenths of the camouflage with which the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century heralds surrounded their art had 
no justification—and indeed no serious precedent 
and tended only to degrade it and to bring it into 
derision. The early custom of adopting a 
badge or cognisance, which, displayed on the slueld 
and helm, marked the rank of the wearer, grew into a 
delicious art, which in its best period was fanciful and 
humorous but always simple and easy to be understood. 
There need be nothing mysterious at«ul heraldry. 
Symbols form a language which a child can seize, 
bright colour attracts the eye in an instant, and the 
usage which gave to our armigerous fa^lie* their 
proud insignia was appropriately marked with a direct¬ 
ness and lucidity that inspired the artist and enabled 
him to produce designs of unquestioned beauty. 

The jargon of the later heralds is as alien to heraldry 
as the appalling efforts of the nineteenth century com¬ 
mercial draughtsmen who attempted to work in a field 
for which they were entirely unfitted. The leopards of 
England were not only objured under the mi^eading 
description of “ lions passant gtiardant," but were 
drawn to imitate the once fashionable French poodl« 
which never could be trained to fulfil their heraldic 
functions-that is to fill and decorate a sliield. The 
charges on new shields of arms granted by the Heralds* 
College were as complicated and utterly unsuited for 
heraldic presentation as it wtis possible to make them. 


• PubUc lecture read at the R.J BA. on \Vcdoc*lay 25 March, 


and were described in terms which exactly matched the 
sententious rubbish of their design. ^ ArVhen we read 
Froissart or walk the aisles of Wesimixttter Abbey, we 
meet things clear and gay, shaped as they were m^cd 
with all the consummate skill of a classic simplicity. 

In Lord Berners’ translation of Froissart we read of 
one, that he bore a shield silver, 5 roses gulra, of another 
that he showed a pennon of his arms of silver, a cr^ 
srablc, anchored, called in armoury the iron of a mill¬ 
stone. We learn that the Bishop of Norwich made to 
be borne before him the arms of the Church, the banner 
of St. Peter, 2 keys silver, like soldiers of Pope Urban, 
and in his pennon he bore his own arms, silver and 
azure quarterly, a fret of gold on the azure, a bend of 
gules on the siUer, and because he was the youngest of 
the Spensers he bore a border of gules for a ^fference. 

Heraldry was the poetry of an age that in the sober 
practical task of building overcame all the great con¬ 
structional difficulties that it encountered, and turned 
stone and timber alike into a fairyland of art. Try- as 
we will, we cannot fathom the miracle of the Middle 
Ages, for it is beyond our powers to comprehend that 
wonderful conspiracy of high and low alike to spend 
themselves in devising and perfecting an endless suc¬ 
cession of things of sheer beauty. We arc little enough 
aware of the potent influence that this tradition of 
mediaeval craftsmanship must still exert upon our 
modem neo-classical times. 

There is one pre-eminently important fact for the 
artist and craftsman that emerges from a study of the 
early practice of heraldry, and that is that wc have ^'cry 
right to the freedom, in design and treatment, enjoyed 
by those w’ho worked in the heyday of this wonderful 
art. The ignorant person (and he is not infrequently 
the armigerous one) is hypnotised by the idea that 
heraldry is hedged about with strict rules. 1 have had 
instructions to follow implicitly to the smallest detail 
some poorly conceived drawing or some seal or sta¬ 
tioner^ die because of the supposed sacrosanct char¬ 
acter attaching to what has been received a.s an authori¬ 
tative version of the arms. No variation, so I was 
solemnly assured, could be permitted in the anatomy, 
attitude or proportions of a ridiculous version of a 
supposed heraldic lion, for .\uthority had ^de it so. 
Of course, the absolute reverse of tlus is the real 
position. The character of the shield is limited only 
by the blazon, and the artist should have full liberty to 
design the shield in liis own way. The variations in 
the size of a chief or a border, the proportions of a 
cheveron, the particular treatment of animal and other 
charges, as long as there Is no doubt of their identity, 
all are entirely at the discretion of the artist. The only 
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Emit^irlon ts. th? descriptive bHzan v^'hich should noE 
be varied without good and sufficient reason^ 1 shall 
have something to say,, later on^ regarding the freedom 
which we ou ght to possess to utilise theheautiful methods 
of heraldry for modern re quire mrnta, but, apart alto¬ 
gether from the wider application of the idea, we must 
stand boldly for our rightful liberty as artists to inter¬ 
pret heraldry in the forui that most appeals to its. 

The very wide use of hersldtr in Eumpean buildings 
from the later medite^'al period to the preiient day 
prompts us to make some enquiry into its funetion in 
architectural design^ The occasion for its introiluc- 
tion was a dehnitc and practical desire to establish a 
personal link benveen the owner ur builder anil Ihe 
structure which oived its erection to him. With his 
arms he set hia seal on the walls, and in them posterity 
had an easy clue to his identity, 'Fhcrc is, 1 hclicve, 
plenty of gnud precedent for Lord Grimthnrpc's choice 
in having his Hk enaa carved in one of the angr! heads 
in the west porch nf ^t. Alban's Abbey, Hut how am- 
biguousj uncertsin and frivolous a method compared 
with the open and dignified setting of hia arms ! 'hhe 
comparison gives us some measure of the great part 
which the invention of heraldry has played in hedging 
round with security and dignity the lucatson of the 
individual, which with nothing to aid it is so quickly 
lost in *l ime'a obscurity. Yet important aa heraldry is 
in this practical matter of rescuing men^s identity from 
oblivion, it does not oeccsBarily draw therefrom an 
scsthetic valuc^ although it obviously provides an 
fipportunity* And heraldry, 1 like to think, is the 
accident in design, the point at which the designer^ 
emulating the oyster, shapes hia jewel. We all agree — 
we have alt learned by hard experience—that the 
charm of 3 building lies essentially in its proportiona 
and scale, the adjustment of its masfi to its voids* in the 
coherence of its modelling. Tliese ntatters form the 
major condition of goed design to which is added the 
minor condition tliat the detail should have enough of 
Subtlety to express^ and resolve its character Into a full 
harmony. A little while ago, before the public had 
been taken in hand by the ArcbiiectuFC Club and IcC 
into our secrets at Crnsvenor House, it would have been 
proper to proceed to ornament after structure. And 
heraldry is certainly omument put exce^tutice. But at 
the present time it’is not fashionable to talk of orna¬ 
ment ; in fact, the “ penny plain and twopence 
coloured " doctrine is a thing of the Viclorian paijt. 
Yet we arc as human as ever, wc lovt the playthings of 
art as much and even more than wc admire ila higher 
ideals I and if as a tribute to a Bcienttfic age wc like to 
consider these things in their functional aspect and 
pretend to be serious when in very truth ive arc as 
frivolous as our forebears, wc need not quarrel with a 
fairly wholesome po&e in spke of the suspicion it 
carries of eelf-deccptioti. 


We may all, however, suhserthe to the dictum that 
Ofiistneriit Is better when it has significance than when 
it has none. Enrichment that means something* that 
carries with It its own ritiwn is not long in find¬ 

ing a functional e.'ccuse, and by its very nature it adds 
immensely to the articulate character of a. building. 
And how often the designer finds the need for some 
incident to focus the atteriTiOn, some point of interest 
to cmphasiiHe a feature or redress a balance I Heraldry' 
has no rival in thia capacity. It has its own fully 
developed, decorative equipment. Lt has form, model 
ling, colour— t^uabtics capable of the most varied and 
delightrul elaboration. It has^ moreover, a character 
of surprise and unexpectedness which attracts and 
intrigues the attention* it seems alwavs to hiivc some¬ 
thing new to offer us. It is kaleiifoficopic, but its 
mufability Is ordered, restrained* and true to type. 
One of the great advantages of heraldry considered 
at architectural ornament is jt.s adaptability, it van be 
made as aloof or as intitnate as the designer wishes In 
his architectural scheme* The completeness of its own 
apparatus allows it to be used os a separate nr applied 
feature with no particular reference to the architectural 
detail, as when 3 boldly carv'cd heraldic achievement 
stands alone in the centre of an otherwise plain wall* 
Like a piece nf sculpture in the round, Et has sufficient 
arcJutectuml quality to stand as an Isolated feature and 
to take its part in the main grouping of the building. 
On the other hand, heraldic motives, groups of shielt^ 
or badges can he woven into the very texture of the 
architecture* They lend themselves equally to all 
Styles and modes \ they add piquancy to ornament but 
need never disturb Ita rhythm or repose* This adapt¬ 
able character ts largely the outcome of the variety 
in the met hods of presenting heraldry. The shield of 
arms Itself Is* as w e have seen, the simplest thing in the 
world and can be as conspicuous or modest as w'« 
deflirc. The actual shape of the shield is for the 
artist to determine* He may use the acutely pointed, 
slightly convex shape of the thirteenth century', or the 
fanciful ouilincG w'hich came later when the shield was 
often ridged or furrowed. Roundles, obfonge (cojicavc 
nr convesx), and the many beautiful Italian types are 
open to him, and of course the lozenge for a woman 
arms. The garter and other Enrignia, where bomt, 
may surround the shield, or a w reath*iis in much of the 
sixteenlh century heraldic glass, But the chief variation 
I'fl obtained by placing the arms within an elaborate 
eacutchetm of architectural design* which* starting with 
the strap-ornamented roundels of the Elizabethan 
period, soon developed into the aero 11-bordered car¬ 
touche of the full reitaisaance. 

Then, over and above the simple use of the shield 
of anM, ts the full achievement with helm and creatj 
mantling and supporters. It was in full keeping with 
the naive joyousness of heraldic pomp and ceremony 
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licit the sliicld of aims should he turmouiltcd by the 
lielmet with its crest, pnd lliiit cv^ the scarf which 
the cruaatling knights wurc aituchcJ to tliflr 
sace them from the heat of the sun should be brought 
into service as a gsv miintliiig to complete the artist s 
scheme. Heraldic urt was ptaslie and unctinfincd jti 
the spacioos da vs of its birth, and for many veare n 
added to its dcUghtful conventions without ht^itation 
the makers of seals found that the shields with 
their crested helms did not fill the whole ctrek, they 
put heraldic beasts on eiihef side, and so afiuthcr 
feature, the supp^rtcra, came to be added to a full 
achievement of atnis. When the arista em- 

ploved bv Wolsev and by Henry MU. at Hamptim 
Court d^gned thtise WotiM panels of arms m 
term cotta thev indulged their native preference lot 
draped or undniped infant figiires in place of the usuaf 
supporters, and youthful amorini appear similarly cm 
the tomb of Henrv Vll. By another departure from 
strict rule -a departure full of appropriate signihcance 
—n bishop impaled his arms with those ol his sec, 
both bishops und cardinals, being in theory unwarUke 
persons, substituted the mitre and the cardinal s bat 
far the crested helm of the soldier. 1 Iikc variations 
show a healthv freedom of design, and if the urts had 
retained until these latter da>^ the vigour and indc 
peadence of the Middle Ages and the first charm of the 
Renaissance we might still be witnessing a steady 
growth, instead of sjiemiing our energies to arrest their 

seem you unduly pessimistic, in this 
period of an undoubted revival of the arts, to speak of 
our msin occupation as the arrest of their decay^, 

'V’Ct it Hurelv is still true that the pleasure with w'hich 
wc meet the work of the mmy genuine artisls oor 
time is swamped by a feeling of despair at the general 
absence of any response on the part of piibhc taste. 
There is one craft in which ihn: art of hetatdpf, ever 
since its inception, ha* gone band in band with archi¬ 
tecture and that noble paitnerahip has Iwen reinforced 
bv eongunnnatc skiU in the lettering uf inscrtptions. 
l'refer to the craft lu-day too often unluippdy prac- 
liscd bv the inonumentd mason. For many years now 
a number of architects atid sculptors have painted the 
way to better things, and have striven to defeat tnc 
nefarious enterprise of the impitrtcr and mercham o 
Italian miirhk monuments. With whitt result f with 
the umcly help of otir Diocesan Cnmmrtieea the inte¬ 
riors of our churches do show some si gnu of improye- 
ment, hut our cemeteries and graveyards arc still being 
desecrated by the importation of ready-made mon- 
stroaitiea The ancient personal significance and lueauty 
of the memorial is gone, the traffic in headstones is 
SDLillesa and untouched by art, and our only hope— 
the small band of aktiful working masons—is silmo&t 
becoming extinct. I may be wrong, hut I am one of 


those who think that you cannot introduce a sense of 
beauty into national life from above indeed, the 
flfiwer of art will not blossom freely until it is well 
nourished bv being planted in the soil of a general 
inclination towards, and a desire for, a genuine and 
cultiv'ated crafismaiiship. The same decadence is still 
to be iihsemxd among our M>-called heraldic atationers, 
imr printers, our sign writers. l‘he few who have 
reverted to finer models, and who show some ability 
for invention on sound lines, only serve to sho^v up 
ihe ofdinarv public taaie in a stronger light. W'c have 
vcl a long way to go before vve can begin lo hope tMi 
ihe stigma of indifference and blinduess to beauty will 

be reoiDvcd. . 

We need not wonder that in present-day cunditions 
the majority of people regard heraldry as dead, that 
they fihow' little interest in one of the most human arts 
that man has ever conceived in a joyous hour. And yet 
how' easy it is to show that the essence of heraldry' is as 
alive to-day as ever it was ! 'Fhe mystery is that men 
and women have lost touch tvith the means of espres- 
aion of emotions which they nevertheless feel lis 
reaJiW aa ever their ancestors did. In heraldry we 
have a clear example of the danger which attends the 
impritfonmcnl uf my form within Hsed barriers to the 
discouragement of a natural development. It is its 
though, ihe children that we arc. wc have been for¬ 
bidden to plav with thb toy, md io hJivc been content 
for it to remain on the shelf unheeded. But it i8 far 
too good and too useful a conception to be allowed to 
die from degtietude. WTien we raise our public 
buildings and nionumenta we atill dcaire to com- 
inemorate the great names of the past, and bow can sve 
do it better than by carv'ing again their arms, or the 
delightful badges and merchants’marks that formed a 
fascinating by-product of mediarval heraldry f There 
are still amongst us people who are not asharned to 
shnw' pride in ancestry and lo recall their family 
alliances in the qiiartcrings of their shields. I here arc 
also the numerous classes of our public arms, tlmsc ol 
Qur cities, boroughs, colleges and universities, our 
inns of court and ancient livery ctmvpanies and ihc 
countless assticiatioiis which should have their amw, 
their seal or badge. If some of the modern einbletna 
are hopelessly inappropriate for a heraldic purpose, at 
k'jst there is'time to reform them, and we have seen 
that even the London County Council can adopt a good 
design when the right influences are brought to liear. 
The democratic aptitude for indecision is fortunately 
being expended on nothing more serious than a motto. 
Another form of public urmk is to be seen in eccle¬ 
siastical hcrildr>‘ which, Mr. Doriing has show it us, 
might be much mure widely developed than at present. 
Beside the of munasteries, whicli contained 

some of the moat beautiful dcsigua, and those of 
bishoprics, vrhich include a number not altogether con- 
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spicuous forchann^ the Church possessed m the past a 
^caf array of i^acredembkEUS^ the signs of the Evangc- 
lifitA, ihc cmhlcrriE of the Passion, the sacred inono- 
grams, and the arms and emhlenis of the saints. Each 
little tlc%-lcc Js u symbol full of nteaning, embodying In a 
perfect form the heart of a sJiCfed story, forming the 
shrine of some precious Itsann. or some cherished 
memary' In the Wstoty of the Litiv. Oisr ancient 
churches are full of these beautiful things ; we itieet 
them car\'ed in stone, inlaid in flint panels, worked 
into r^l>rit>us pointed glass, cut in bench ends, pulpits, 
screens and fonts, fllfing the architecture with a tex¬ 
ture of parable and story. 'J‘hLs art ministers to the 
imagination and provides an atmosphere of deep devo¬ 
tion. U has an advantage over the realism of a sculp¬ 
tured or painted scene, which, Jike modem scenery in a 
theatre, leaves little for the all-impartant powers of 
visualisation of the mind. And with it all, it adapts 
itself readily I at every ptiint,ta the decorative uses of 
architecture and the crafts. 

'Hicre is another wide field for the application of the 
heraldic idea at the present time, and it is allied in a 
cunonsly close manner with the occasion for the 
beginning nf heraldry . In recent years, and especially 
during the late war, we must ejU have been 1111 pressed 
by the enomioiis number of cmblenis^ connected with 
the fighting services, the Navy, . 4 nny and .Air Force, 
There arc the crests and badges of war&hips of all 
dosses, and of the regiments of the Regular Aniiv anil 
of Territorial and Yeomanry units, I'bcrc are the 
badges of rank of the three services and numerous 
sytnbfiU, marking varinus dulie.s assigned to individuals. 
'There are wound stripe?, service cheverons and oak- 
leaves for mention in despatches, also a great number 
^if divisional signs, and badges for separate expeditions, 
amiv corps, etc. The regimental colours and the porti- 
cuhuired ribbons of medEiL^ for cajnpaigna and acts of 
gallaiilty form onathcr large group nf odlitary emblems. 
In these innumerabte bits of ribbon, metal and gold 
lace, vve have a nuL'is of heraldic material, which seems 
to me to prove tlie persistenceof this sign language even 
In davs when the wnrjti is supposed to have left Ivehind 
it its first childhf>od. Bnt are we not largely neglecting 
:dl this opportunity t 

li was iwimd to happen that these naval and miliiary 
wymlvuls should show a grcil diversity in the quality of 
thrir design, blit the necessity for their rapid recognition 
in the field lias stamped most of them with the simple 
vivid character which the heraldic method exemplifies 
so well. Regimental and other budges have been used 
with excellent effect by many designers of memorials, 
and It is aatisfactoryio isee that the .Admiroity is inter¬ 
esting itself in improving the design nf the ships' 
crests. But nty own view is that we have not yet made 
enough, use nf all this rich matcrinril to our hand, nor 
have we seen that here is a chance of encouraging an art 
tn grow from a multilude of significant forms, known 
and cherished by the whole nation. 


Some years ago, at the conclusion of the iivar, I 
braved the criticism of my orthodox frlendis and sug¬ 
gested a scheme for the commemoration of individual 
war service which should bring a]| tlie Tiiilitary insignia 
into play. On a shield formed of 3 pattern of the medal 
ribbons 1 arranged the badges of rank, (he chevenons, 
wound stripes and oak-lcavcs, und tlie divisional and 
other signs associated with the senicc oi each man. 
When the shield was ensigned with the regimental cap 
badge a.a crest, or the ship's crest, it gave a graphic and 
eloquent of his serviee, I soon found, of course, 

that there were certain vital differences between this 
exercise of mine and the coats-of-arms of heraldry 
proper, and that there could be no identity betwcCTi 
the two. I had to formulate certain new rulis^ and 
employ certain conventions, but in the foouinaring task 
of working out more ihan 500 Individual records on 
(Eiese shields of honour 1 ha^-e been amazed at the 
possibilities of the notion. The variations arc unend¬ 
ing, and no. iw'o shields need be alike, I mention this 
hero, only to support my pica that we should let 
heraldry teach us tu use all symbols as a great art- 
language and to carry the heraldic tiadirion into wider 
channels. Some antiquaries may fear for the integrity 
of an ancient and noble art, but I w'uuid say to these 
that heraldry has suffered more from the heralds than 
from any unofficial artist, and in regard to tny experi¬ 
ment in service shields " I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that it won the wann approval of Sir William St, 
John HofHe. Just Iwfore his death he WTotc me a letter 
endorsing its main lines and dcGcriblng il as a w'elcome 
esaay in living heraldry, 

i\nd after oil, why shuuld wc be denied tlie use of 
any materiLil appropriate to our art ? In the flftecni h 
and sixteenth ccDturics, badges, merchants' marks audi 
monagroma were used as freely as actual eoats-uf-arms 
for heraldic decoration, and if our work rests on some 
definite contemporary usage it will have a very much 
greater value in times to come. .\iid there is assign of 
the rimes that should encourage us to cast our net 
widely tQ-day. There is hiippUy among artiuts, and 
among the section of the public that is seeking better 
things, a desire to introduce more cfflour into decora¬ 
tion. The old bad habits of deep self-colouring and of 
neutral tints arc disappearing, and a freshness and 
variety of bright colours are taking possession. It was 
as hopeless to introduce heraldry into an atmosphere 
of Venetian blitids and Nottingham curtains aa into 
the rooms, whose walls vaunted a deep red flock paper 
and the paintwork was combed into a respectable 
imitation of oak. Otie marvels that even a bowl of 
flowers wTis able to survive the depression of auch sur- 
rciuDdingA, To-day [people are beginning to utider- 
stond the need of an atmtwpherc of freshness and light, 
where colour can deliver its bright mes^ge without an 
effort and heraldry may be at home again, 

I have referred to the extraordinary factUty with 
which heraldic forms can he adapted to every kind of 
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building. Tliift docs not jntiui that every piece af 
arebitecturc can stand an excess of this parti cul^ 
ipccics of cnrichmirnt, but it do» give us a wide 
choice of feotiures and the possibility of an infinite 
variation in its application to buildings of the same 
elasB. A detailed account of herajdiy in its relation to 
architecture would require a review of its use in all 
these features. For instance, in a countjy house we 
may set upon the gate piers a hemldic beafit supporting 
an armorial shield, or ihe arms may be carved on the 
piers iheniBclves or niBy mingle in the wrtmght iron 
work of the gale. The entrance doorway furtuahes us 
with unmimhered methods of incorporating the arms^ 
or an achievemcnl may adorn tfie wall above ihe door, 
the gable or pediment, and its motives may be cut 
upon the chimney shafts, or cast with beautlfut effect 
upon the gutters or the heads of rainw^atcr pipes. 
Wihin the house the newels of the stair may carry 
beasts or shields or both, fine heraldic achi^mcn^ 
rnav fid the composition of the overmantel, frier-cs and 
Ceilings may reproduce them in delicate plaster model¬ 
ling, the glatdng of the windows niay show their colours 
to perfection. In Holland House cartouches vnXU oxtub 
arc set with fine effect in the angles of walls and ceilings, 
armorial fire-backs and andirons are delightful featuresi 
lock plates, sconces and all types o[ furmturc can be 
the chosen vehieJw for heraldic display. 

This is a bare redtal of the opportunities for Ihe 
displar of heraldry in domcotic architecture, but we 
can all tUustrale it from nur recollection of beautiful 
English homes that grew jo the magic atmosphere 
before Industrialism clouded our island sky. Every 
tvpe of crafti mans hip can be brought into play the 
work of the mason, the carpenter, the plasterer, that of 
the worker in glass, in lead, in wrouglit iron, and the 
painter and the gilder give the finishing touch to each 
excursion of fanev. In the house one finely executed 
piece of heraldry gives a character of distinctian end 
turns the impersonal fabric into a page of hu^n atory, 
and here a certain reticence increa.ses the ^ect. but 
in our churches and our public buildings it ts seldom 
necessary to restrain our hand. On their walls, in 
tbeir windows wc look for the hLitOfical Bynibol, and 
the enriehments that link us with the past and make 
significant the present. In their fittings wc expect the 
ornament to speak to us \ in them, as well as im the 
memonal^ of the dead, we are affected by cvetything 
that binds the architecture to the lives of men. 

'The ancient heralds have put in our hands an instru¬ 
ment at once simple and at the same time capable of 
infinite elaboration, which will give expression to our 
human desire far emblems that defy moitfllity and that 
join in intclligibic sequence llie events and person¬ 
alities of the nation and the race. 

Before showing vou a few examples drawn at 
random from the ^eiit treasure-house of heraldic 
art 1 should like to say just a word or two upon the 


question of technique. 1 shall not presume to by 
down rtiiv hiw& for the aiiisl and craftsman, for my 
belief is that when wc have steeped ouraelves in the 
proper atmoapbere of tltis an we should bring to our 
i nterpretation of its form and its colounng the whole of 
the creative powers of the individual Tin the free exer¬ 
cise of our various abilitiett. 1 should like, however, to 
endorse the be words of Mr. Uorling, to whose know¬ 
ledge and skill wc all owe so much, in his excellent 
Eiltie work on the heraldry of the Church. In ^wer 
to the question, “ Whiitarc the elements of the beauty 
of ancient heraldic design ? " he say-s : '' I think they 
are three : firsl, cleanness and firmness of hue; 
secondly, balance and proportion : and lastly, spicm- 
dour of colour,'^ These are the nutstamlmg 
required in heraldic presentation. .And it is noUceable 
that Mr Uorling does not refer his rcniurks to any 
particular stile, although he looks to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries as providing the clas^sic models for 

us to-dav. . , , , ' r 

In a rarefid study of this and kindred subjects l am 

more than ever convinced that each one of the various 
schools of art, and styles Of arc hi lecture, enshnnes a 
veritable discovery, of if yon will, a creaiivc pnncip r 
separate from the rest. That t" cnch style 

constitutes a mode, a harmony of treatment, which is 
tompleie and independent in itself and forms a 
definite contribution to the ^eaihetic caifital of mankind. 
But 1 also feel just as certainly that there arc some 
qualities, even some forms, that transtend the boun¬ 
daries of style and may be common to them all. How 
often one secs in the crisp and clean-cut ramng ol 
Bome of our thirteenth century capitals a reflection ol 
an almost Hellenic quality, 4nd even in the b^t 
medieval figure sculpture some finch subtle relationship 
has been rcccguiaed by our critical writers. In the 
same way there ia a touch of finality, of character with a 
universal application, to he perceived m the earlier 
heraldic drawing. It is. of course quite ^y m em¬ 
phasise the medieval flavour in designing heraldp , to 
over-emphaflise it as the Germans arc fond of duing, 
but the sacrifice of fine quality is alwaj^ gr«ier than 
the gain in the picturesque. If, on the other hand, you 
place iome perfect medieval rendcnfig of the lihei of 
Frince against the arms of the Florentine Guil^ by f)e 
la Robbia or the emblems of Ltniis XIl and Franofi l, 
at Btoifi, voumHII sec a common art quality of the highlit 
order, due no doubt, if w'C could analyse it, to certain 

constant bw^ that governsucceBsfulcariTxigin low rcheJ. 

If ihcn we add together the contribution that heraldry 
makes 'how it i^rings a world of human rignifierce 
into ornament, how it calls forth the greatest quahiics 
in nnHielHng and design, and the oocasion it offers 
fur splendid colour—we can scarcely pay it loo high a 
tribute for the scivice it renders to the great and uM- 
emfaracing art which the architect is s.-nlled upon to 
practiac. 
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The Selection of a Building Stone 

BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAI RIE 


'I’here is no more difficult problem fur the architect 
to-day than the sekctlofi of a building atone to suit 
modern conditional 'AhJeh urc due to the pullutinn of 
tlie atiTU>,^phere by the sulphur adds formed during 
the bunning' of couE. As I have shown In a recent paper, 
this pK>]lutiDn extends to-day to remote regions jp. this 
country far from large centres of popnlatian, though, 
of course, it occurs in a concentrated form in large 
cidcs- 

Necessarily the sdection of a building stnn.e ia of 
the nature af a compromise^ coat and, therefore, car¬ 
riage being an important consideratjon, and the archi¬ 
tect in therefore confined of necessity to a choice among 
the best of av^^ilatite stones. 

The rcci‘>gni 5 ed tests fur stone which are usually 
given in text bofi'ks, ami puhlislied by owners of 
quarries, are of little assistance. 

The crushing strength of a siorte is seldom of im¬ 
portance as the loads Carried in ordinary buildings do 
nut approach the limiting point of safety^ and when a 
load concentrated on a single bne Or point is to be 
feared, the danger is avoided by special methods of 
construction. 

TTie water absorption test is also of doubtful value, 
some very porous stones having a reitiariiably high 
value as resisting chemical attack, the rate of absorp¬ 
tion and evaporation! yielding much mcire valuable 
infunnatioii. The chemical analysts is of more value, 
but requires interpretation, and &tandtng alone will 
not in many cases enable us to select a stone, hlicr&s- 
copic examination, from wliieh in nuitiy cases valuable 
information can be obtained, ia seldom undertaken, 
and in many coses much mure research Is required 
l>efore a safe interpretation can be put on such an 
examination. 

While the varietv' of stones is inlmite, for practical 
purposes, we can tiivide them roughly into two great 
groups, limestones and sandstones, the limestones 
being composed principally of carbonate of lime or 
caldte, and the sandstones of grains of quarts bound 
tngethcr by some cementing material. 

1 am leading out uf discussion special building stones 
like granite, confining myself to the ordinary^ commer¬ 
cial building stones. 

The limestones are composed of a material which b 
readily attacked by sulphur add, with the formation 
of sulphate of lime crystals which break up the stone. 
The choice of a limestojic is, therefore, the choice 
of a stone which on the whale will best resist this 
inevitable decay. 1 shall discuss this marc at length 
later on. 

In the case of a sandstone, the quartz particles in 


themselves arc practically indestructible and, therefore, 
the question of importance ir ibe nature of the binding 
malcrint holding them together. 

4'he idcLil binding material is silica, of which quartz 
is a vnricty, the famous Craigleith Stone of which so 
much of old Edinburgh is built, being for this reason 
an ideal building stone, 

.Many mber binding materials arc to be found in 
sandstones, but the most usual is cal cite, and wc have 
every' grade of stone, from a pure ailicious sandstone 
to a calcifcrous sandstone, ending in silicious lime- 
stance. Wc also tind sandstones in w'hich the binding 
material Js of the nature of a clay, or compounds of 
iron or a felspar centent, and different varieties uf 
silicious cement are also knoivn. 

The first step to bn? taken by the architect is the 
selection of sueb stones as are av'ailahJe frurn ;iri 
economic standpoint, and having selected them he can 
get a great deal of infurination by a study of their 
hebav'iaur in existing buildings, especially within thr 
area in which he propt«es to buikh 

It is remarkable how often a tvtong selection is made 
fur public buildings, Edinburgh is a conspicuous 
example. Many public buildings put up in thr last 
30 years are rapidly decaying, w'hile miles and miles 
of strteta of houacs put up by the speculative builder 
are in excellent condition. 

A rough sejectinn having been made in this Way I 
find that the most useful infoniiiafian am he obtained 
for the architect by a chenucaj analvRi^, along with an 
expio^ure of samples to concentrated acid fumes, and 
a determination in s^itne caEes uf the rate of absorption 
of water and of evapuratinn. Tbe chemical analysis 
JS essential to enable tbe result of exposure to acid 
fumc^ to be correctly interpreted and ta select a 
standard stone for comparison., It wroiild obviously 
be absurd for instance, to compare a limestone with 
a silicious sandstone. l"he analysis along with the 
acid fnmea teat enable U9 to get valuable practical 
informatinn. Its value tn the case of sandstones is 
□bvious, hut nni 90 obsious in the case of limestOTjes, 
Hut exj'^rimenits with limestones reveal the fact that 
they van' remarkably in their resistance to acid fumes, 
and therefore a test of this nature gives valuable infor¬ 
mation. 'I’o take an example, the Oolitic limestone 
of which Lincoln Cathcdtal is built shows an ujuifiually 
high resistance to acid fumes, much higher than the 
best Portland sionc. 

The rale of cvapToratlnn and absorption of water is 
alftf) of impHjrtimce, the midcnce being in favour of 
the view that a a lone which rapidly absorb^^ and 
evaporates tends to automatically wash itself free of 
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much of the crystalline sulphate of Umc^ whicli wiill, if 
left in, break up the stone. 

Rupid evaporation ts tlireetly related to a low total 
absorption of water, and therefore the low total 
absorption of water is of importance, if properly 
understood, hut taken alone without the other tests is 

of little value. , . 

Es'mrthing of cotirse ia rcktive : it is a question o1 
selecting the best among the possible at ones availuhle, 
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but this being accepted the tests described alwve will 
yield the architect valuable praciinil informarion. 

' It must also be noted that stones from the same 
quaetT,'^ ’.'ary in their resistance, from point to point. 
Tests" should, therefore, be made on more than otic 
sample taken from different parts of the bed. The 
final results of the tests can be compared %vitb u standard 
sitiTie, such as a siliciouft sandalotie, or^ in the case ol 
limestones, with Pordaitd stone from the best bed. 


Annual Convention of the American Institute 

of Architects 


PROFESSOR BERESFORl) PITE’S IMPRESSIONS 


The .'Vnnual Convention tif the Americno Insti¬ 
tute of ArchitcctM was held in New "yark from 20 to 2+ 
April. Professor BercHferd Rite, who ncpmsentvd the 
[nstiiute at the Con vend on, referred to hia ^511 m a 
ai>eech after Mr, 'ropham ForrestY Paper on The Archi- 
tcvlurul Development of American Dues nti Monday 
niKht, In the course of his ipvech Professor Pitc said : 
t would like to say that 1 came back Amenta wry 

oreaily impressed with the high stand^d of Aniencan 
chiTl architeemre amhiiecturally. It atiaina in the artistic 
world undoubtedly the right to the descnption of a 
hitjh type of builditXF;; inJetii, the beauty, the scholEtf 
drip, the character of the architeemraJ trentmentB of the 
best huildiiigs in the best parts of New York, 1 sjntmc 
iQ ^v. excel our owri Htandardi here. 1 mighl go rurtner 
and say it shows a life, an eamesmess omd rampleteneiia 
which," I drink, U unrivaded. even on the Continent. l 
should like, moat eniphadcally* it> pay the btgbeat tnbute 
one can to the diariott architectunU quality of the civil 
amhitectuTv of America. Of cour^, the nulway etauonfi, 
of which we had a somewhat inadequate view, are very- 
fine indeed, and 1 think die great Cfrntml Station of New 
YoA ii equally desen ine of aitentitm wnh the Ftunayl- 
vutrian Station. The Ijncoln Memorinl, thla and the new 
Art Gallery ar Washington, by Mr, CKrt, attain a standard 
of scholarship, refincmeni, and beauty that I am sure 
every one of us will be ansious to recognise most cor- 

diftbv- t I ‘ 1 * 

With regard to the ConvEnrion of the American Jneu- 

Lute of Architects, which I had the honour of attending 
with Dr. Unwin, and which waa the nccasinti of the 
pTesentatlun of their Gold ^tedai to bir Edwin LutyeM, 
it is worthy of remark aa being a very great Convention 
indeed, attended by hundr«i!i of Mchitccts. I^erc w 
a dailv limdieon t indcfd the Convention had i^ts h ead- 
quarrens ai an Imtel, and the attendance varied from boo 
TO j.joo. On the middle day of the week there w^s a 
request mode thai architects should dose thtiir ofhees 
so that asaisUmts could come to the luncheon, and 
I 200 aat down. 1 mention these figurestogive an jdeanf 
the ^c»le of the Convenriem, ardiitecta coming from all 


parts of America to show their enihienasm for fellowi^liip 
and their interest in their Institute. At the sprmr time 
them was the Dty Phmnera' Convention going on in 
another centre, and tliat also was very^ lutgclv attended, 
the fiitimdiiuce there being ovet joc. And on more 
than one occasion them was a joint session of the mu 
bodies. The Architects' Convention hnd created a 
remarkably Interesting eshihition, in which rnedab 
awarded I had ihe honour of being on the jury. 1 be 
Shelton Hotel, New York, wiia singled out as the ^st 
building of its clas-i* ond a medal was awnnied to Mr. 
Harmon, tfie omhitect. On the great mj^ht of the least, 
the East night, when the IMcdal w^as presented to air 
Edwin Lutyens, the scene olmoEt baffled desenpuon. 
There were all the accampiuriniemfi of a great occfliion e 
the music, the solemn procession of membera 
Institute, arrayed in manyHcoloured gowns, heeded by 0 
bMner, and the proceijdmgs were conducted with the 
greatest digniiy and state. Mr. Davis, who was the 
American AmbssFfflilor here, spoke of bit Edwm Luryci^ 
work with great feeling and wTirmth as he Imew^ it in 
England t and we may be 4«Hurcd ibfli their apprecia¬ 
tion nf OUT distiniiujshcd coRcsgue’s work vw very 
genuine and was liased upon a enmplete knowledge ot it 
and affection for him, 1 utay ^ay that their offection and 
esteem for Dr. Unwin and Kis work here was tmamfesied 
m a very splendid way: and, generally, the cftect t>l 
intercourse with England on their part, and on our 
limited part with them, was uf the moat helpful and de¬ 
lightful chamcler. . .. 1. u r _t 

'I'he nature of .American hospitality has been reterred 
to as if it might have unduly influenced Mr. Forrest s 
view L am only say it wsts overwhelming in its ksm^ess 
and dfivcition ; the buiiest anJriieets seemed to have 
nothing to do when they were at the service of their 

visktorS. , ^ t ' t 

\\ 4 th regard 10 the work of the Convemion. L mij^i 

refer to tlip meetings and the cidiibitions and the daily 
discussions that went on efery morning, and were very 
largely attended, and to an mteresdng volume of reports. 
I will mad you only the headings af some. There ja a 
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Report of a Cflmniittee on Cantractaj which suggiested^ 
among other thingsp a contract between the architect 
and his employer- There ia a Report of a Committee 
on Public Wor^, whith dcala with the pmpoacti nipend i- 
cure of 150-000,000 dollar a by the State an public buiM- 
iixgH on w'hich an:hitcct5 are advising. A Report on a 
great architectural building for cathihition purposes. An 
interestuig Reporr on Education, tn which it ia die educa¬ 
tion of the public, more than that of the profeaaion, that 
they are oaocemed with- There in notjce qf the publi¬ 
cation of an hnportant book, an the significance of the 
Fine Arta, the uae of which ia increasing among colleges* 
etc, ; the Institute arc considering further publicutions 
of that sort for the education of the public. There ia a. 
liepart on public informarion of a moat interesting and 
important character. There ja one un the radJo dis- 
tribution of architectural new'a* and among the humorous 
asides at a tuncheon was the infotmatimi that McKhn, 
Alead end White, since the introduciion of tadio into 
their office, had increased the production of eggs and darts 
so that the draughtHmeO wetc able to lay four eggs to 
the bar I There is also a Report on Scjcolihc; Research, 
and there is, finally, a ^nry long and vaEuable Report 
on Community Planning, deiUing with subjects such as 
Air, Forrest has been speaking an to-night, I hope this 
long end important document will come into the pos¬ 
session of the Institute, It is exceedingly well written, 
and the sub-tone of it is entirely that England is the 
ideal. The methods of the London County Council are 
cited With approval * sincere Tcgret fa ahaw-ti at the grid¬ 
iron plan, and there is some discussion on the t^uestioo of 


the ahy-suraper and its harmful effect on the whole ques¬ 
tion of traflic. The lighting of fljMttmcnt buildings in 
cities ia diacuiised. slm nitr in a spirit of pessimLim ; and 
it is evident that the difficulties which have been created 
by land speculation and the rise in value Owmg to the 
preaencie of higb buildings has brought about a posi¬ 
tion of very great difficulty, which is dealt with almost 
plaintively in this Report. The concluding phrase is 
cxtraardinarily interesting to us here ; We cannot im 
Into all the possibilities that await srchiiecfure," and so 
forth, cnocluding after indicating mcthndB, By doing 
this architecture will not continue to bloom merely m the 
crevices unoccupied by business, it will spread oi’er the 
whole held of ,American life* and in Prufetfsor l,«tliaby's 
line words * will create form in civilisation,' ” Thia will 
show you the way in which our brethren in .America atUl 
look to ua fqf guidance and help in the tnaiotenoncc of 
Englioh ideals, 

1 do not know that time petmits me to enlarge on the 
subject, but the interest of the visit tn New York, fol¬ 
lowed by a visit to Washington, snd by one to Boaton, 
h»5 been very great- I would extend commendation to 
their dumestic architecrurc, in Boltimare, in districts 
of Cambridge and the Bronx, New York. In the laying 
mit of their modem csiaica, the ortiatic trratrncnt of their 
amaller houses is encourapng, delightful, uod most 
channmg. The circumataoDcs, the material, and the 
sites are difFcrml, but it ts evident the modem ichool of 
Aniericari architecture has attained a vxiiry high general 
standard, which must hl| us with admiration and emu¬ 
lation. 
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The Late Viscount Leverhulme [Hoh. F.] 


BY PROFESSOR C. lU REILLY 


Wirh a [Sian (if the late Lord Le'^^rhulmcV Immense 
aetivirv one may be pretty sure that in writinif abou t one 
small side of it—hia interes-t in architecture and atchi- 
tectunil education—one is covennB, wnd that 

iiiadt'riuatelv, a porrinn of thr field. If, hmsxA'^er, building 
in the literal sense of the term y*'A3 a hobby ^th ^ 
rather than a main activity, it wai one m which he dis- 
pluv«d distinctlv Napoleonic characteristics. Like 
i^tlcsR emnetor', he loved to conceive grMt schemet tor 
the Linprovement u£ cities, or to hnvr them pres^ted 
jit him, and like Napoleon ti«* roadmaking, bmad and 
straiKht when the land alloYtcd it, svas one a£ his private 
plensores. The VVirrol peninsula between ihcMer3c>- 
and the Dee is mtersectud. tcwlay with ibc great 
lined mads tliat he made, which, if not fully appt^ted 
at the moment by the locd authoriiieB, wil! one hr 
an inviiluJihle esset of that mpidly srowing suburliiin 
aren, |nde«l, town planning as w'e have twgun lo 
undcTstiind it was the de^lopmcnt ni arefutroture 
which plciustfd him must. In the dnys, some twenty 
vrars ago when he allowed me to go to him at week-endrt 
with n7w schemes for such trifles a-s moving the L niversjty 
of Liverpool from one end of the mwm to the ot^r, nr 
for making a new uppmach tn it by cutting a through 
a cicnselv populated area, it was olwn;^ the hjR idcj mher 
thjin thJ individual units which imerested ^m, ho a 
tramc Libout quite nflumdly that his hrat dcfiiuie gift 
to that university wa-s the founding of the Lhoir ot M\tc 
Design—the first town planning pmfRisoriihip in Lnglanfl. 
Thi* happened when Mr. John Uurtis was proinotmE his 
Town Planning Acr of Pariianieni. Urd Uvcrhulme 
ftaw verv dearly ihnt tmvn pknmng ui Englimd might 
%'crv well degenerate into an nttur merely of hygiene 
and engineering unlesi the subject could be ai^cbcd 
\n the public mind to architecture. To him it was 
mulnlv Hrchitecmre on ft big scale, 

to hii^ one night from the L niveraiTy Club^t the best 

V to direct the mind of the puHic to this ftsiKct was 
to f^cHind a depftnment of towTi planning la the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, ami by return of ptwt the w*attcf 
was pnurticftUv settled. 'I’his brought Profis-iftrAdshead 
to Ijvctpool, and, when London University followed 
suit kfi Professor Abercrombie as Ids succesim. Betw een 
these two a vast deal nf iictunl town planning has been 
curried our, hat, better still, the ideas they have promul- 
EHtrd arc now public property. li was, however. Lord 
Lcverhidnie’R benefaction dut was the kernel from '^'fh 
ihe plant grew'. No one noiv, not even the most ornciai 
dry enghiecf orflurv'cynr, considens the subj^t one with¬ 
out its architcciural implications. ITrat this is um case 
ia mainly doe to l..ord Leverhulme a timely bencfcctiQn 
to rhe Liverptwl School «f Architecture. 

"Fht gift, however, whlth foundcil the ijepMrtme^U 
of Civic Design in the i-ivcrpool Sehoo!, ip^eihcr with 
its ioumal. Tht T™ Ptanmng Rn i'w, does not meftsurc 
all Lord I>everhulmir did for iJmt schuol. l or wverftl 
veins lie housed il rent fr« In the ^ftutifid 
'Anne buildlngii of the Blue Cmi Hoapital, These he 


bmight in order to save for Liverpool Ita oldest and one 
of its pleasantest buildiogs., ft^ever, he (hd not m 
hia geocTOS ity tie the achoot to this b uddmg. He offered 
thg University to psv for n new' building and site for the 
schooh should it pmfer a building neater to the rest- 
Somewhii unsrisely. perhaps, as event proved, the 
University cHostf tliC" Liiticr flltcrriiitiTc,. for with the wir 
intcTY’enilig and the rise in prices* the new school building 
has not vet been erected, Ev'cn tins did not exhsust 
Ids Irticnaiity. however. He founded i n hodi departments 
of the school the Lever prizes of £25 a war. iTiey were 
to be devoted to scheinea forimproritif! the towm, prepared 
first by town planning etudeots, imd then develop™ 

bv the 'architectural students. , 1 

I have mentioned these irfi^s t“ the Limpool School, 
becauifti they prove Lord Lev'crhiilmc s interest in 
aichitcctural educatian. .All the world knovrt, the 
pioneer work he did at Port Sunlight io making one of the 
curliest ioduBtrial viliages, and m employing some of iht 
best architects of the day in building ti4 cottagi^s and 
inititutions. From Port Sunlight hia build mg activity 
spread over the world. Wlicn he opened the 
of the Liverpool School two y«irs ago, he said hs had 
Btancd hie building work by making » rabbit “ 

boy, and hr was ending it by laying out and buildmg, 
moftl%' in Africo, some aeventeen towns. In ah this work 
one mav aay with perfect haneatj', that, whatever the 
rviult, be himself always desired nut only the mp^c 
praErticai, but at the same time the most huroftne solution 
mid did hia best to achtev^e it. 


Obituary 

O, c. WTTLSON’ [F.]. 

Mr* Oawiild Cane \Vylson, F.R.I.B.A., died on the 
afith April. Mr. Wyhon, who wsa in bis byih year, 
the son of Mr- James Wylsun. a Lnndon architect, lie 
waa educated at Kuig'ft Collegr bchool. London, and 
served hi* apprenticeship to the late Mr. Aimur Cat^. 
He studied at the Royal .Academy and won the Donidd.^ 
son Sliver Medal in Fine Art and CoiiAtrucfipti at Um- 
vcttiry College. AD. WyUem’s professional work wjii 
Tiiainly concerned witli the designing of important 
th£;atr« and other entertnioment bmldiiigs and res¬ 
taurants. He took an active part in public Ufe. nnd 
served fur rnany years on the Strand Board of Guard uuis, 
Mctintf as Chairman cf the Building Cominittcc and repre- 
sentaiuve of the Hoard on the Merropolitan 
Board. During the war he wt» Hon. Deputy Chief 
Surveyor of the British Fire rrevcntipti Committee m 
relntiun to the preccnlioa of fires in hospitals a nd ca mps, 
jmd he also sat on the Concrete Rcaearch CimTmjtic'e. 
■Vmongst his principal works were the Winter Onrdcns, 
Blackpool, the Regent Thealte. and numcroiuf cmemas 
and variety theatres in London. 
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ARCHITECTURE CLUB DINNER. 

By Chahles Marhiutt, 

]t was a good idea to make ** Wateiioo firid^^c: and 
It a D^aig-ntr, John Rtrinie/^ the lonst of the eveninR 
mt the eighth dinner of the Archiieetare Club at the 
J lot cl Cedi on Friday, May 15. Oy this means Waterloo 
Bndgr WBS hjrnught tUfo public di^cruanion on tt> own 
merits and not merely as a subject of contraverjiy. On 
its own merits full justice was done to the bridge by the 
ViiriLiu* speakers t Pmfcisnr Reilly, Mr. Cruttweli, and 
Air. Dilrymple-Hay, in pamcular. giving os interesting 
informatEon about John Rennie, his personality and work 
in general, As regards the ^uApcndetl fate of the bridge, 
^ome very pcrtinetit and useful remarks were mndc both 
by Air. J. C St^uine. the Chsjrman, and the Duke of 
.Athull, who, U0 the priJicipsil guest, pn^ptw^ied the toast 
of the evening. \Vhat they said cleared up the situation 
wonderfully m the minds of their hearers. They mode 
■ I phiiii that Watetlno Bridge Wa^ being made the scapi;- 
goat for shirking—whatever the reason, whether financial 
or otherwise—the general traffic pmblcm of London, 
The paints driven humc were, fmt, that it. is ottrenvely 
doubtful whether a netv and wider bridge at the same 
point would mate rial ly relieve the traffic i second, 
that there ix no auhsnmtial evidence that Waterloo 
Bridge cannot he preserved in ita present form. 

'fhesc tsvo spcechtss confirmed and formulated, at 
afiy rate in ihc mind , of one hearer, the helicf that if 
Waterloo Bridge is destroyed it will be destroyed on 
tw'o assumptions: (o) that a wider bridge at the sam^^ 
{Hiim winild solv^e the liaBic pniblem ; that thr^ 
preservation of Waterloo Bridge in its present form 
is beyond the powers of English engtnceriTig. Without 
bcint; an expert on cither traffic or engineering, it is 
reasonable to doubt if either of these assumpiions is 
well founded. Further, the comiction grows that if the 
London County Cotina.! had been in a position to proceed 
with a bridge at Charing Cross nothing whatever would 
have been heard about cither the ncccfl*ity for b w’idcr 
bridge at Wellington Street or the unpossihility of pre- 
iccving the pre^nt "Waterloo Bridge. 'Fhat, for finiincia] 
reasons, the London County Council mpy nut be in such 
a position does tioi idTect the apguuicut. What tt means 
—to adopt the comparison of a subsequent speaker— 
is that Waterloo Bridge is “in the dock,"' if nat an p 
false charge, at imy rate on quitt inadequate citrtim- 
stantial evidence in order to avoid the tmuble and expense 
of laDklingB seriouB wraknesg in the traffic orgiinisatinn of 
Tjondon. 

Sir Frank. Didis.ee. P.R.A.| who supptirled the toast, 
spoke chiefly of the aigthclic meritd of W'atcrlno liridHC, 
but threw out the suggc-stion ihat the Lmdtm Uuunty 
Council were hcnl on nitiriini' tramways acruas the river 
at thar point and would sacrifice Waterloo Bridge to 
them, and also asserted his conviction that if ICngliih 
engineers were unequal to the task of iu preservation, 
Amerioui, French Of Italian engineers were not. The 
two eminent engineers, Mr. E, Cruttwcil and Mr. I laricy 
M. Dalrymple-liay, who followed, were natundly nt 
some dii^fidvMntage in tiaving to expre^ without tecKriical 
details expert Opinion at variance with that of their 


colleagues who had Bdivisied the Council ^ but they 
made It clear that, in their considered opinion, the bridge 
could be saved; Air. Didrv'mpje-llay going so far an 
to flay that hf w'as, at the momeni and viithin a few 
hundred yards af that pbee, itssociatod with un engineer¬ 
ing tktak in comparison with which the preserv-atiati nf 
Waterloo Bridge would be an easy one. Incidentally, 
Pru/essor Reilly performed Q useful aervltc in his frank 
admissian that any entertainment by the defenders of 
Waterloo Bridge of the possibility that it might be 
widened had been a miauike, [t is of the iirst irnpartancr 
that the argumenia for the preservation of the Bridge 
should be practical and st'^thetic,. and not sentinnentat. 
In proposing and respondim' to the tijast of '' Archi- 
tccturv and the Press," Lord Lee [jf F'archam and Mr. 
John Walter, of The Timn^ exchanged Bomc engaging 
banter. Lord Lee discTribed hii dingy expcricriecs 
on n dsjt to the editorial office uf Thf Timtj ,* Mr. 
Walter countered neatly by saving that l.ord Lee must 
llaVc Irwt his Way and penetrated into “ puxlieu!; '* not 
intended for visitors. 

'HIE PALACE OF .ARTS, WEMBLEY. 

By Pnoray-ioft S. D. .ADsttpAq. 

'Hie exhibition of paintinga at VV’emblcy affords* as it 
ahooltl do* 11 unique opportunity for examining a ca]lection 
of masterpieces that have been borrowed from our 
provincial and private collections, and of comparing the 
work of past ^enetatiom with work that is being produced 
to-day. 

There qro to be seen in the Palace nf Fine Arts 
example^ of 'intne of the leaser known works of the great 
eighteenth century' ponraiL painters, Hogarth, Gains-, 
borough, Romney, Reynolds, ZoUany, and the rest ; 
af the Englibh school nf landanipe peintera, AVilson, 
Turner, Crome* Constable and Cox; of the early V'se- 
torians. the mid-VictoriHRS, the prr-Raphartites and of 
the late Victorianfl, Millais* l.icightOD, and the rest. 

These old schools con wall he compared both u's 
rcirards rifinicc of subject, technique and mnnner of con¬ 
vention \rith recently executed and v^ry miadem examples, 
extremist end otherwise. 

Of past mastcis that arc of particuiiir interest. I would 
direct attention to immc outstanding examples of the 
pre-Raphaelite school. Herr may be seen* aide by side* 
the works of those two very similar and extraordinary 
painters. Fnrd Madnx Brown and Hohiaan Hunt. 
In the " Hireling Shepherd ” the purely rcpresentaiive 
qualities of Holman Hunt urc contrasted with the b rilli»m 
patch conventions of Ford Madox Brown, 'lltc latter 
La the greater colourist. He is also more hunum, nod 
rseapra more eoaily from the morbid side of a strong 
-seniimcntaliBtn, which had always an. iwerpow'ering 
effect on the cxpuncilts of this Bcfino], 

Interesting qrumpnrisnn? may also be nmde betwetm 
Clarkson, Stanfield and Fyne j and. m the gnllery devnted 
to portrrtils of Eniftirc Injtldvrs we sec MlMaie' “ Dis¬ 
raeli," finrgent’s ^'Joseph Chamberlain,” Gainsborough’s 
“ George Canning,” and Gcnrge Romney's “ Warren 
Hastings,'^ side by side. 
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A most i..t<.r«tiBg «tN't ™ 

? J " 3 r 3 i ? rsrria -. issJ . 

effects of 60^1 End storm. „ q ^ 

•The PeviUondc ’ U reminds 

GU-hn.A.R.A tseon^ngt^m^ , 

U51 of the work of Sarpni, 

g„.npms o( figme, ■" Re.- ft^roW 

s^uch n cmnp&riMrn^^ ■ . f, ^ Cbcaton, 

wbolesoinc food. The tha^«e dHicat'e cnsav Lo soft 
"Clmdleigh end Stas 0“ t « mde 

sunlight flitiins amidst tivis snd inuuntsms met 

Jund^capCe ^ Hns ^sTcai^inleB of the 

A^lo^)^^t the modem imiokts ar^ 

worka of jilfuosi every ^ cihtbilioP ihe 

whkh illostrato as W1 os jn> \ ,, 

tendencies of the extrcniis s- ^ . TTithur timn the 

dremn Nmh. is tj-piisil^ With s his 

"'le. o/^st-h. u «.n™t «ni"^ 

ihauRh consenMule produced ‘•’X^ves sfiiirast the hard 
depicts the unrelcimne line of its 

embankment |d ^ ™d the th^hmic 

of -h/--pxr.ndXiinU“Sa: 

S- 

i;;rjo:;ibi?p^tmnm~mg.^^^^ 
tntion „f the hmtnIiT nf mo*m md,,^ c ^ 
The cubist inrstment of Iiw m hee^^ ^^ditions o£ 
seems to eapres. the 'tn«X "^„ SaTei^smn ‘"-I 
huddled humsmty uhetc ™r-“ >" 

■ softeoinKo£the emot,™ «l«dc^^ 

ThL' fctray^I.” hv Stanley Spencer—a 
msidious, te i he Jtei^y stminfltic nf aU mmes 

modern inierpretniio" of •X^XtnentofhoirWebnlld- 

rHieZeTS'is^lir’iw .m xr 

elemental force m mix''T,-li. » .ristraei ..t, it is 
in it. methods, and it h. «= <« removed 


from photofiraphie representation as it the sound of 
music from the aeriat noi^s of ii Mmw code, 

ait let os cease ruminating on “ estrem.st att, aj^ 
lei US enter the chapel. Here we see a new altar-piece 

Iv Colin &n. It will ptohahly be ^XiS"tharis so 
failed as a reU^ous snbjen, and. "" 

'■ Thev that Btt d(»WTii to tht Sea m ships is >toir alter 

allTa thiif takes our «ry far 

\Ir CoJin GiU's contest is :i fine group of rarly %iLtort^ 

' ‘ ta n+‘ tVis s«tlbTO-di:i anti middle cUts^* who look 

''VSc L sorT o c "ha, one might have found 

St^L^t.:cli.n;e"dKthcla« 

Sr^h:-Hi;^tlh-^'in7h-l^sv'ens^ni 

'‘''fl^Jii^hVp^n^aChc'r name-hung it in a suitable 
setd:7-itT« o5t the dose, and nn have one oUhe most 
Ke^iLtiru] tj-f mixlcrn tiints, - r- ■ £ 

™ie7 is there There me some baiuiiftil hgums 

E!t.=*s."£;-H-=vs^^ 

-re Vijrv email tnatterg. It t« trtUy ^ 
oairtiric bvouriful m dmwipf? and unlour, and most nink 
L oiur n t tht UncEt wall paintinJa^ mnde m 


ARCHITECT'S CLAIM FOR PROFESSION.AL 

FEtsS'. 

AHUOT tf. R1CH!VJU>'D. 

=^’^0 RTe^r'an VcWtecrSln* 

Mare Streeti ^^^diatTUCtcd, thioogh her dgetu, the 
Cdimty CntincT ^ ,£nd obhfin estimate*; hii^ 

pbmtiff two-ihirds of 4 P'^t cent- 

±X l 7 e" e“imute ohmined (i; 4 .Vt 8 ),i..g <«.' 

extra vr,irk-£uo8...^‘Xntuy^ 

" 1 , ^t„.s, if e^tcritDon w-ds rcfrifieil. 

costit ^tid a *ta> u- WAT&o>r 

Allied Societies 

TRIC 1 VEYORti. , , . L TI 

llie .knnunl 

in the Gimrrntl I-^cture Rt«m at the t mversi , c 

Officers for .e*.ton is,:t5-i6 r^ullrd «. 

loUciws 1 
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Presuh-Hi, Mr. H. 1.. Paterficm, F.RJ.BJV. 

Mk h\ E, i\ Edwarcta, F.R.T.B A. 

Htm. Triasurer^ Mr. J. R, Wigfitil, F.R.LBJ^. 

Hon. St frotary, Mr, TL B. H. Gibbs, A R 1 BJk 

Couunl: Mr. E. M. (Tibh*. F,R.T.B.A. ■ Mr W C 
FcntoTi, F.RJJi.A.; Mr, W. J. Hnie, 

Mr. A, F, W^ifBon. F.R.LBjV,; Mr. C. B. FItM:kt(m. 
F.R.r.B.A.; Mr. G. Butk, Uc. R.l.BA. t Mr. J. A. 
Tciithcr* Lie. R I B A.; Mr. H, L Porter^ A.RJjJjV ^ 
Mr. L M Holmes, F',.<3.L. B.Eng.: Mr. A. Whimlter^ 
Mr. H. Webster; .Mr. J. M. JenkJnsoEi, A,R-I.B..A. : 
^E^, J. C. P. Tootfiill, A K.LB.A. ; Mr. F. IK Wretich. 
AALLC.K., Lie. R.Ln Ji. 

SOUTH W.ALES INSTITU'I'E OF ARCHITECTS. 

DLXMTH tiF THE Rj^fiTEhM BnANtH. 

iTtc fourth aniiuul difincr of the Eastern Rranch of the 
South W ales Institute of Arehitccts wus held on 24 April 
iit Newport, the PrMitl«it (Mr. C. F. Ward) in the choir. 
Among those present were: Mr. Pen:>^ lliomas [T.], 
Vicr-Presidsnt SAV.LA.; Mr. hor Jones [H.J, Honor- 
ory Secretary of the S.VV.I .A. ; Colonel E. H. Fawcknrr, 
R.E. [F.] ; Mr. F. Swash [F.J; Mr. C. F. Tebbs [.-1.]; 
Mr. l-\ Pariitt HVieardcnt Newport Master Buildera* 
AseodaiiiHi); Mr, R.H^iyman [L.] ; Mr. Cyril Bates [. ?J ; 
Mr. D. 3 . LewU (A.j; Mr, Honice Jotics (L.J, Honorary' 
Secretary of the Eiisiem Branch. 

T'he Chairtnun, havbiif (jive'll the tuast of the King, suh- 
mitted that ol the R.l.B.A. and .Allied Societies." 
The Socirty w as cin an deni one. ^Mueb progress 
had been made of repent years, and membera had 
been admitted from the provinoea as w'dl ai; from 
Loridon. The reault was that the instilute had now rc- 
pr^-ntatinn rhroughoui the country-. The Institute were 
doing tlieir fcicai: to improve the status of urdiitccts, nnd 
were rcedfy ejecting nn exiMfllent ivork. The TesijJt of 
their efTorts had been that the publii: could now depend 
upon it that if they employed a chartered architect thev 
would bt certain or able und eUtcIcnt serihec. The South 
\\>Jea Jnsiiiute had progressed greatly under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr, Ivor Jones, mid later under Mr. Percy 
Thomas. The tatter had done excellent work in con¬ 
nection w’ith the anidlgamatinn of the Royal Institutif and 
iho Society of Architects. I'hbi had much strengthened 
the profession. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, in rcapanding, said that he had 
now' had four years’ eiipericnix of the Cnunctl of ihe 
Institute, and hud found that they weri: a moEt deniDctatic 
body. Excellent work had been done by tbc Inatitute’s 
Board of Education. They were nr>w’ engaged upon n 
scheme w'htch would have a great influence upon the 

E mfesaion. They cunsidered that the small prizes offered 
y the individual societieii Were never really ctFtctive, 
and they therefore proposed a scheme by which ev^ry 
society should crmirihutc to a central fuivd. By this they 
hnped to secure j^^froo a year, out of which ilscy would 
gram six schfilarshipt of ^too a year each. Referring t« 
the new Registration Bill, the speaker sidd it waa purposely 
made wide so as to include all classes of artibEtccts, bf? they 
ndvised that their only hope of getting it through was 
to draft it in this w'ay. The result muet be that architects 
of the future wuuEd benefit more than architects of the 
present. He hoped they w^auld moke this sacritiev 


BERKS, BUCKS ANl> OXON ARCIlITGCrURAL 
ASSOCl A’ncN. 

Annual Ceocnl Meeting of the Bifrlu, Buidia wuj Qjmn 
Aeimiciadon WTIS held ^t fJjtldrd En the Hall of 
thiel College, by pcrmisskin of the FrotxMt and Fellowa. on 
aftemDon, 35 April, the Pr»idem, Mr. E. P. Wartcn. 
hJi-A.r t.R.r.B.Ar, in the chair, 

.Annual Reportwhich was □■diipJcd, unony other 
bmitiess records IIII EzhilHtion uf PKlte [>Jiiwdnait. the result 
of Two CnmneritcciiTii fei' StuderiUi, und the third .\nnua| 
l^nqufl of I he Aifitidaiian ; il rffem feeling^ dte death 
of Me. PhuI WaterhouEC, Past President nf ihc R.l.BA., and 
a Vic^Prciiftijrjt kiF fhc A^^lOCBitLcm. anJ utiLtitiBuit 

iti ^Ir. Edword SS'arren. (he letiring President, for his vajuflbk 
BuJ energetu; guidence nf the Aa^OCiuEinn from ilS incention 
ui 


The Treasurer's Stntenncrit of bccouitiv showing Cl eatu- 
^Ttiry DBtflTice and diKlcmiog the fact ihnl the Vear Book 
hus ugnin been puhliuheJ without financial Jos*, wa* adopEcd. 

the Associatiuo la reported Ha 145+ 

The tetiring President Im hit eddre-ill^ mentinpted tJic 
Umfcrtticc of Rrirish ArHuieuta ut Osfnird when the local 
Assodatian wtw provilened ro act as hoBla. luid briefly rT^^'cwpd 
the Four Venn of the AsSodatinn's ddstence and work. Mc 
ref^red Eo^ .ArchiteCEllal Educntlun ilnd thi Opportunity for 
Oxftml llnKeriifly iti take jt* part in thin iojpnrtanr field. 

Alter paying a tvetl-dcseriTed tribute to I he WOrt and 
enihuaramT of Mr. Unny Hurt* F.R.I.B.A.. Sertetanr frtmi 
loll who WHS about to tcaign that office, hi thanked the 
meenhere fur lh«T friendly auf^porT accnirded during fcHir years, 
fltlil e.ytendcd 13 welConDC to fiifi suCcci^oi. 

The folliiwfng □diorra wire Lhen duly propoacd and elected ■ 
Ihresidcnt : Mr. H, s. Rogera, MA., PF.] ■ Vice- 

^oatdenis : Air. F. J. Uiion fF.b Bucks ^ Mr Haro Unit. {F.J, 
Iwrki ; Mr. fl. T. Gordnor, LidcntEatc, Os:on ; Hon. Vice- 
^ P- Warren. F.SA., [F J ; Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr, 1.1. LummmR H-.J ; Hon, Secrttarv ; Mr. R. F, Dodd 
; Hon. Audtfor : ftir. R. A. Rii [.d.J. 

Hie Collnwiny elected by the Branch SiXJietics complete the 
' ileRsr*. E, P. WArren, F. G, Sainsbury, 

■ u w ^ llowclL V. H. I 7 uyd. G. T. .Saumteri. 

t . K. \Siilcocks ; <.Hon : Mcsjre. T. Riiyauti and N. W 
Hlimaan J Bueka : .Mesam, <_buper and G. H. Williaim. 
c Kt'ycrs was tlWvTCcd with (he PresldenTial Badge 

by- Mr, wrren and gave u hrief address in wldcll be thanked 
m^hers for the horHuir of his election. 

Tbc PrciiidenT handed rhe prifea for a dftiigr of N Market: 
Hull in □. iniitll town to Mr. G. Batten and Mr. J C H 
Bawciut, 


LIVERPOOJ, ARC’HITFCTL1H.\L SOCIETY (INCOR¬ 
PORATED/. 

Ol'alihe.tation for AssficjJtTr. MLiJustti. 

The folkwing resoEuiion waa carrli^d ai the .Annual General 
MccriftR of ihe UverpOol Arehiteclunil fjocieti^ held nn 
I ueiday« 31 April 
to Article 6 : 

" TTiat evtn' i^tididate for admission as an AsacjcEgt^ 
muatt ns a prelnrunary Ei> elcctiDn., pttia one til' marc (iJ ihc 
examiMtiima of the Rnyal Jnstitme nf ttritish Anhitcct* 
nr such other Tniriluticn or Audmrity us tnjy be rccog- 
ItiBcd by the Council, J’‘mt'ldi!d ibal in Special circurn- 
smnen the Council in the cxerclac of theiT discrerkin mav 
dispense with such exominaliun or enamjjiatiotu." 
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RFPORT OF THK LONDON BUILDING ACTS 

coMMrnrEE for 1Q24-1925. 

Thi* Committee han continued its work of considering 
the necessary amendments of thq London Bui^ng 
Acts. The Report of the Committee as approved by 
the Council wtw forwarded to the Clerk^and Superm- 
tending Architect of the London County Council with 
the suggestion that a conference of all interested parties 
would be called if the I^don County Council would 
welcome the detailed amendments of the Acts necessary 
to give effect to the proposals set forth in the Report. 

Tlie matter has been standing over owing to the recent 
elections of the London County Council. It is probable 
that it will now be adA-anced. . i r 

'I*hc Committee was authorised by the Council ot 
the Institute to send delegates to a C.onferencc called 
by the Master Builders' .Association on the amendments 
of the London Building Acts. The Institute’s proposals 
were hnallv adopted with but a few modifications, and 
these have' further been ratified by the Survcyoia' In¬ 
stitute and House Builders’ Association, which bodies 
had also sent delegates to the Conference. 

The Committee has given VTiy careful consideration 
to the question of the present rules for metal frame 
construction, which arc somewhat out of date and demand 
revision. A report of the subject has been prepared 
and will be in readiness for reference as soon as the 
subject of the amendment of the law is taken in hand. 

The Committee has also had to givx special attention 
to new draft regulations for reinforced concrete regula¬ 
tions, which are being introduced by the London C/Ounty 
Council. Any such regulations must by law 1 ^ sub¬ 
mitted to this Institute. The,M: new draft rules arc 
found to be far more complicated than the previous 
ones, and include a great many contentit^ mattera. 
The Committee drafted a Report on the subject for sub¬ 
mission to the Council of the Institute. . . g 

The Council, on the invitation of the Institution ol 
Civil Engineers, has agreed to send two representatives 
to act on behalf of the Institute at a joint Ci^eiwce 
to deal with these regulations and have given the 
mittee authority to appoint these representatives. I ne 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary ha\-e been appointed by 
the Committee for this purpose. 

During the year Messrs. Campbell Jones, Leonard 
Klkington imd W. H. White were co-opted. 

Mr. Scarlcs-Wood has continued to act as Chairman 
and Mr. Charles A. Daubney as Hon. Secrcrary. 

Eleven meetings have been held. TThe attendances 
at the meetings has'c been as follows ; 

Dal'BNE^' : tThaa. A. (Hon. Secretary) 

Davidge : W. . . 

Dawhon : Matt 
Elkincton : G. Leonard .. 

Hunt : W. G. . 

Jones; W, Campbell 
Joseph : Delissa 
Keen : Arthur 

Sea»I-E&-Wooo : H. D. (Chairman) 

Solomon : Digby L. . 

T.anner ; Sir Henry 

White : W. Henry . 

C. A. Daubney, 

Htm. S^etary of the Commilltt, 
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5 

5 

lO 

5 
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I 

to 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCiriT. 

The Annual Geneial Meeting of the .Architects’ Benevolent 
Socicrv- was held in the rooms of the Institute oo Wedn^ay. 
It May, the President. Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. in the chair. l*hosc 
present included Mr. C. H. B^ie. ll>we». 

Mr H P BurkcDowning, Mr.\AilluimGilbert, Mr.OsnomL.. 

ililis, Mt. Albeit E. Kingv»eU, .Mr. D. Ivor Lewis Mr. Henry 
l>ovegrovc, Mr. H. D. .Searles-Wood, Mr. Digby L. Salomon, 
.Mr. XIaurice E. Webb, .Mr. W. Hilton Nash (Honorarv 
Treasurer), Sir Charles Nicholson (Honorary .Secretary), and 
Wim*. P 1-1. Vlunn iSecrctarv). 


The -Annual Report waa read as follows : 

'l*he Council have the pleasure to submit their seventy- 
fifth .Annual Repon. The number of applicants for relict 
has increased during the year, seventy-nine cases having 
been assisted with granu, as cc^pared with seventy in 
1923. In addition, two new picnaioners have been added to 
the pension list to fill v'acancics caused by death. 1,826 
68. has been distributed in the form of grants and £440 in 
pensions, making a total of £2,266 6s. .An attempt has been 
made to increase the amount granted in cases of severe dis¬ 
tress ; two applicants have received grants of £50 each, 
and three £40. One architect who had been helped several 
times in previous years by the Society sent a cheque for £75 
to repay the amounts which had been granted to him, and 
efitcred himself as an annual subscriber. 

Subscriptions received during the y^ar amount to £1,106 
7a. 7d.;but, though this sum compares favourably w ith the 
total of subscriptions received lost year, it has not proved 
adequate to meet the increased number of applications, 
and the income account shows a deficit of £67 o** jd. 
The sum of £1.655 17s. 8d, received in donations is added 
to the capital account, and in accordant* with the bye-laws 

of the Societv, is invested in trust securities. 

The Council hope that with the increased memlicrship 
of the Roral Institute of British .Architects due to iw amal¬ 
gamation with the Society of Architc^, the mcmMrship 
of the Benevolent Society will also be increased, and many 
new donors and subscribers added to its list. 

The Society’s scheme of life assurance whi^ was 
started in 1923 was enlarged during the past year to include 
all other classes of insurance, and a comminec was ap¬ 
pointed of specialists in various forms of insurance to pve 
advice on all insurance questions as they arise. -A booklet 
giving particulars of the revised scheme was sent wt in 
^ptember to all members of the Royal Institute of British 
.Architects, the Society' of Architects and the Architectural 
Association. It elicited a number of inquiries. Many poli¬ 
cies for life, fire, motor cars, and buildings in course of 
erection have been negotiated directly through the Society^, 
and B number of existing insurances hsve been transferred 
to its agency. Over £80,000 has passed through the *K®"cy 
of the Society in the course of the year, and a net profit of 
£70 has been handed back to the fund. 

The Council have the pleasure to nominate Mr. Thomas 
Dinwiddy as Vice-President of the Society, and wish to 
record their gratitude to him for his generosity to the 
Society during the year. In addition to a donation of ten 
guineas, Mr. Dinwiddy has founded two new annuities 
from a capital of £500 cash in the one ca^ and £500 bearer 
bonds in the other, to be known respectively as the Second 
and Third Dinwiddy Annuities. In this connection it nwy 
be recalled that the First Dinwiddy Annuity was founded 
in 1919. 
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NOTES FROM THE COUNCIL MEETING 


Other donations which have been received include : 
jCioo fnm the Building Trades Exhibition, through Mr. 
II. Grcvillc Montgomery ; £100 from a donor who wishes 
to remain anonvtnnus ; £15 15s. from Mr. Arthur Keen ; 
£10 5d. from the R.l.H.A. E)efencc l.eaguc, through 

Mr. Sydney Perks; £7 from the Ucentiates* Association, 
through Mr. S. G. Short ; and £5 5s. each from the fol¬ 
lowing : Sir John Simpson, Mr. H. NV. Coussens. .Mr. \V. 
T. Jones, Mr. Menr>' Lovcgro\x, Mr. G. Bennett Mitchell, 
Mr. Arthur G. .Morrice and .Mr. Digby L. .Solomon. 
£ao his been received in respect of the fourth instalment 
of Miss Ruggett’s legacy. 

The Council repon with great regret that the Society 
has lost many valuable supporters dunng the >’ear. 'nirec 
Past Presidents of the Royal Institute of British .\rchitecta 
and of the Society have died during the past twelve 
months : Sir William Emerson, Mr. 'I'homos Collcutt 
and .Mr. Paul Waterhouse, all of whom took an active in¬ 
terest in the Society. Sir William Emerson had been a 
trustee for many >Tars, and Mr. Waterhouse had recently 
been elected to that office. The Council have also to 
report the death of Sir 'rhomas Jackson, another 
benefactor of the Society, .Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Mr. 
F. P. Cook, Mr. G. Cordrroy, .Mr. F. G. L. Harris and 
Mm. A. Jones. 

The five senior members of the Council retire by 
rotation—vix., .Mr, William Grellier, -Mr. Osborn C. Hills, 
.Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. L. S. Sullivan and Mr. 
Saxon Snell. 

To fill the v*ancanctes caused by these retirements the 
Council Ihuve the pleasure to nominate Mr. E. C. P. Mon- 
son, Major H. C. Coriette, Mr. Edward J. Partridge, 
Mr. A. H.Moberlcyond Mr. H. D.Searlcs-Wood. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowledge their 
great indebtedness to the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects for the use of office accommodation and to .Mr. .Mac- 
Alister and the staff of the Institute for courteous h«lp on 
all occasions. 

'ITie President, in moving the adoption of the .\nnual 
Report, referred in general terms to the good work of the 
Society. He complimented the Society on the progress of 
its insurance scheme, which he considered had made a 
promising beginning, and he hoped that as time went on 
architects would more and more insure rhniugh its 
agency. 

The Honorary Treasurer announced that the Council 
of the Society of Architects had, prior to the liquidation of 
the Society, sent the Architects* Bene\*olcnt Society a 
cheque for five hundred guineas, to be invested and the 
income applied for the benefit of the Benevolent Fund, so 
that it might not suffer financial loss through the dusolu- 
lion of the Sodciy of Architects and the consequent cessa¬ 
tion of the Society's suhscriprion. Mr. Nash also called 
the attention of subscribers and donors to the generosity of 
Mr. Thomas l>inwnddy. who hud in the course of the past 
year donated a thousand pounds to the Society for the pur¬ 
pose of founding two Dmwiddy annuities. He expressed 
the gratitude of the Society to Mr. Dinwiddy for his muni¬ 
ficence, and he referred sympathetically to the distressing 
circumstances of one of the newly appointed Dinwiddy 
annuitants, who had prcviotuly been in actual want of 
food. 


4^5 

The Council for the ensuing year was elected as follows : 
President: The President of the R.IJBA.; Vice-President: 
Mr. 'Hiomas Dinwiddy ; .Members : Mr. H. L .\ndersnn, 
Mr. Albert E. Kingweil, Mr. \V. Campbell J ones, Mr. C. H. 
Drodic, Mr. Digby L. Solomon, Mr. W. Ilcnrv White, Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb, Mr. E. C. P. Nfonson. Major lI.C. Coriette, 
Mr. Edward J. Partridge, Mr. A. II. Moberte>', Mr. H. D. 
Scarles-Wood. Mr. R. Dircks. .Mr.E. SUnIcy tfaU(representing 
the .^rchttectuml Association) and Mr. Henry Lovegrove 
(rcnreteniing the l^mdon Society. 

^Mr. W. Hilton Nash (Honorary Treasurer) and Sir Charles 
Nicholson (Honorary Secretary) were thanked for their serxiecs 
to the .Society and re-elected in their respectii-e offices ; and 
Mr. Lovcgiove and Mr. Brodic were re-elected Honorary' 
Auditors. 


A.B.S.SCHE.MEOF PROFESSIONAI. INSUR.ANCE. 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated biisinesa and 
too much care cannot be exercised in the choice of an in¬ 
surance company and of a policy. I f, however, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects’Bencx-o- 
lent Society, they are sure of obtaining competent guid¬ 
ance in all insurance matters. Espcrcially favourable terms 
are secured by the Society, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W 


.NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
.MEET'LNG 
4 Stay 1925, 

The BAirrunr School or Architectltib, Universitv or 
London. 

The Report of the R. 1 ,B.A. Visiting Board on the 
Bartlett School of Architecture was approved and ordered 
to be communicated to those concerned. 

DL'RH.VM Casti-e. 

A gram of £100 was made in aid of the fund for the 
preservation of Durham Caatir. 

Reristiiation. 

On the recommendation of the Registration Committee 
it was decided to circularise the members of the R.I.B.A. 
and urge them to describe themschxs as ** Chancred 
.Architects," 

Streatham Common Extension. 

Professor S. D. .Adshead was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. and to act as Hon. Vice-President in connection 
with the NotwihkI Groxe Purchase Scheme. 

Hon. CoRRESHoNDiNo Membeilsiiip. 

Dr. .A. Kcmal .Ad-Din, Chief .Architect to the Moslem 
Supreme Council in Palestine, was nominated for election 
as an Honorary Corresponding Member. 

Reinstatement. 

The following ex-members were reinstated ; 

As Licentiate : H. Strsom-Hilcy. 

^\s Associate : A- C. Denny. 


t 
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Notices 

SPECIAL AND BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING : 

8 JUNE 1925- 

A Special frtneral Meeting will be held on Monday, 

8 June 1925. at 8 p-m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on 2 March 1925* , . , 

To consider the Council’s proposals for the amendment 
of Bye-law 29 with regard to the representation of 
Dominion Allied Societies on the Council, and also the 
addition of the Chairmen of the four Standing Committeea 
and to pass the following Resolutions : 

(1) That B>’c-law 29 (d) be amended by the addition of 
the following words ; 

'• Provided always that in the c^-ent of the repre¬ 
sentative nominated by any such Society being absent 
from the United Kin^om such Society shall be en¬ 
titled to nominate a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute for the time being who U practising in 
the United Kingdom to represent it upon the Council 
during the absence of the representatitT first so nomi¬ 
nated as aforesaid.” 

(2) That Bye-law 29 be amended by the addition of the 

following words after paragraph (g) : ^ 

** (h) The Chairman for the time being of each of 
the four Standing Comminces referred to in B>e- 
tftw ji.** 

(3) That the necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the Pri>7 Council to such additions to Bye-law 
39 as arc reejuired to give effect to these resolutions. 

THE FIFTEEN'TH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth General Meeting < Business) of the Ses¬ 
sion 1924—25 will be held on Monday, 8 June I 925 < 
termination of the Special General Meeting, for the 

following purposes ; 

To read the Minutes of the Fourteenth General Meeting 
held on 18 May 1925 ; formally to admit members attend¬ 
ing for the first time since their transfer or election. 

To proceed with the election of the c^didates for mem¬ 
bership whose names were published in the Journal for 
4 April 1925 (pagtf 35 ^) 9 M*y * 92 .^ (P^ 

viz.: For Fellow ship, 14 : For .Associateship, 5 ; For I Ion. 
Axsociatcahip, 4 - 

To read the reports of the Scrutineers appointed to ex¬ 
amine the voting papers for the election of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the Scs-sion 1925-26. 

THE R.l.BJV. A.NNTJAL CONFERENCE 
Newcastle and Durham. 

8 TO II July 1925. 

Members of the R. 1 .B..\. and Allied Societies who 
propose attending the Conference are reminded of the 
following railway travelling facilities that are ax^ilable. 

From London to Durhiun a tourist ticket b issued, 
available for two months and with fadlities for breaking 
the journey at all important points, for 58s. 3d. (3rd class). 

From London to Newcastle the ordinary return fare is 
67s. lod.; but members could take a tourist ticket to 
Whitley Bay for fiSs., enabling them to break their journey 
at Newcastle cither going or returning, and by which they 
can, if desired, go on to the coast at any time within the 
period of two months. 


Mr. Alfred Myners, ruilwray agent, of 343 * Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., will be pleased to adrisc members 
who propose travelling from London and other centres, 
and also to bsuc tickets and book seats on application 
to him. 

THE CITY CHURCTIES. 

An Exhibition of Drawings, Water-Colours and 
Photographs of London City Churches will be held in 
the R.l.BA. Galleries from Friday, 5 June, to Saturday, 

13 June 1925 inclusive. 

The Committee in charge of the arrangements would be 
glad to receive from members the loan of any drawings 
suitable for exhibition. I'Jrawings so lent will be insured 
and returned, carriage paid. 

'ITic Exhibition will be opened at 3 - 3 ® P-fi*- on Friday, 

5 ytmr, by Mr. J. C. Squire, President of the Architecture 
Club. 

VISIT TO THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM. 

A nsit has been arrang^ by the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee to take place on Saturday afternoon, 6 June, to 
the Sir John Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W .C. 
.\s the number attending must be limited, members de¬ 
sirous of taking part are requested to make early applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W .1. 

THE R.I.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A., pro\Taion is made for the formation of a non¬ 
corporate class of Subscribers. Die Council haAT the 
power to elect to this new class any persons who, not being 
professional architects, arc interested in the activities of 
the Royal Institute and in urchiiectural matters generally. 

** Subscribers " will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General iVIeetings 
(except prirate Business Meetings) and to receive a copy 
of the Annual Report, ’ 1 ‘hey will not, however, be 
entitled to use in connection with their name or business 
any words or initials indicating that they arc Members 

of or connected with the Royal Institute. ^ 

The annual contribution payable by a ** bubscril^r^ 
will be IS. TTic first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additio^ 
payment of 12s. per annum, Subscnhers will also receive 
post free the R.l.B-.A. Journal, which is published fort¬ 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. ,, a- 

The Council cordially invite applications from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Ian MacAu.ster, 

Sfcretary R.t.B^A, 

EXAMINATIONS FOR CANDIDATES AS DIS¬ 
TRICT SURVEYORS IN LONDON AND AS 
building SURVEYORS UNDER LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

Attention is called to the fact that certain rerisiona 
have been made in the syllabus for these examinations. 
Forms of application for admission, contwning the 
rrvUed syllabus, are obtainable on application at the 
R I.BA., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.i. 
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Competitions 

COMPETITION FOR SKW ART GALLERY. 

The Art Gatlery Committee of the ^Fanchester Cor¬ 
poration havic accepted the Aivanl of the Jury iu thU 
Competilion, but as their acceptance must he conlimicd 
by the City Council, no aitntjoncement of the result 
can be made until at nr aJ'ter the mcctinjj of the Coiirid:l 
an June 30th, 

In the meantime» the vrinner has been informed of 
hia aucceas,. under the undertstandmg ihai his name e^not 
be divulged until the decision has been coiulirtned, 
in order that he may prepare a perspective drawing ui 
accordance with the Conditions of Competition, before 
the exhibition of the drawings. 

CONCRETE COTl’AGE PRIZES, 

iVlfNlSTItV^a^ COKDrt-JPSS FOR " Stfl - riklt LN'O '' 

Competition. 

In view of an errnnrpuLs statement which has appeared 
in the Press that the MLniatry' uf Health arc offering a 
prisEc of £500 for the beat syatem of " shuttering ''suitable 
for the cotiatrUirtipn of concrete cottages, ati offLeiaJ of the 
Ministry' to-day (Thursday) said tliac the pri7c w'cutd be 
only £250. A further sum of £150 might be distrihuted 
in additional prizes, but thia w'ould he at the diEcretion of 
the Committee on New Methods of House ConstructioTi. 

In adjudging the ” shuttering,'' special con^idemtion 
will be given to the following points : Economy ; a satia- 
factory finish on the faces of the wall : the ease with which 
the " ahutiering " oan he hactdlcd by Lmakillcd men ; 
durability ; facility' for use with different deBiiin^ of 
cottagea X and adaptability for use with cavity walls. 

Competitors are first required 10 send in drawings and 
dcscriptiomi, to reach the Ministry of Health not Inter 
than 31 May, From these proposals the Committee will 
aelect tlie most promising and all upon die proposem of 
these to submit samples of thcLr shutterLDg/' Before the 
fitud acicction is mcide, tlie rnuthods will probably be sub¬ 
jected to teitJi under working conditions. 

It is understood that the inventions submitted will he 
exhibited in the Mousing Section at Wembley. 

CAERPHILLY WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members to the ifect that the Cnndidons of the 
above ccmpetiiious are not m accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.LE.A. The Competitions Com¬ 
mittee arc in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of sectiring (to amendment. In the meantime Members 
are adsnsed to take no pan in the above eompctidotis. 

NATION.AE COMMEMOR.ATI\T WAR 
MONTIMENT, 

To be erected on Connaught Place, Otcawn, Canada. 
Cloaingdate for receiving dc&igns, u June Aasca.iocs 

Henry Sproatt, LL.D., R.C.A.* Hermim MacNeil, 
N.A., F. J. Shepherd. M.D., C.M., LL.D. Total 
cost not to cxccod >nM,OQo. Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawu, Canada 


CHE.AM PRESawrERlAN CHURCH 
CONfPETlTlON. 

Membera of the Royal Imiitute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition, beauae the 
condjtions arc not in accordance wi th the puhliahed 
Regulation:? of the Royal loatitutc for Architectural 
Com petitions. 

PROPOSED EXimSfON TO THE SHIREHODSE,. 
NORWICH. 

Closing date for rccebanE de^iigns i July i(PS. Assesaorp 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.L 1 J.A. PrsDluma 
£100, and £so. Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Shire Hall, Norwich. 

COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite porticipBCion 
in an International Competition in connection with ■ 
High Bridge over Cepenhagen Harbout, 

The Mkuiidpabty have set apart a fluin of 35,000' 
kroner to be expended in prises. There will be three 
prizes, the value of whidi will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee coiuiating of Members of the Council, 
together with techmcioiu chosen by the Munldpality, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danlsb) 
StKiety of Architects. The largest prize will be ai least 
T5,OoO kroner. 

Ptogramme and particulars in Danish and EngLiih 
can be prcurured after 1 February 1925, frnm ibe City 
Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, agamsc 
B deposit of kr. 100. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pie- 
vicrtialy if the drawings, particular^, etc., are returned 
in good condldon. Projects to be deliver^ to the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 

I ^ptember 1925. 

After judgment the competing projects will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

CoMFXnTlON FOR THB SSLECTlQN OF A PLAN WITH A. 
VllW TO THX CoNffTHUenON OF A CONFKRENCa HALL 
FOB THB LaAOt^E OF NATIONS AT GiNSVA. 

The League of Nations wBl shortly hold b corapedtian 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the oonstructian 
of a Conference Hall at Gensva. The competition will 
be open, to aichitectB who arc nadgntls of States Membera 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consiadrig of wcU-kziown archi¬ 
tects wiE examine the plans submitted and deei^ theiv 
Older of merit. 

A sum of too,00a Swiss franca will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to he divided among the architeeu 
nibmltting the best plans. 

A programme of the compeddon will be ready in Febm^ 
try, 1915, ind wiU be derspathhed from Genera so that 
Governtnenta and cqmpetitQrs may receive copte* al 
approximately the same date. Copiea fot dittant covn- 
trica will therefore be despatched htat. 
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COMPETITIONS (contittutd) 

The British Govetnm=nt wiU ^ 

ot free eopiM. Th»c will b* debited. «.th. Ro)^ 
Instmiie of British Architects^ and appUcaow 
STZdc w the SttteuiT. R.I-B.A,. 9 . C<.ndP>t St™«. 

of .he w of 

the sum of 10 Swiss francs, piytible uJ ad^nos, but wiU 
^ot bT forded until after the Gnvemment copies 

British rtpiesentHiivc on the Jury of asiesHon. 

TTJP VFW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIW. 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

An IntemaooDd Compemioti has promoted tot 
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The Architectural Development of American Cities 

BY MR. G. TOPHAM FORREST [F], ARCHITECT TO THE LOISTDON COUNTY* COUNCIL 
[Read before the Royal I tisi liafe a/ Bniish ArchiUcts^ Monday^ (8 Mav 1925.] 


I N considering the cities, of the United States 
of America, and their dcvcEopnient, from an 
architectural point of view, it is important 
to remember that we are conuidcring cities which 
are distinctly modern. They w'ere laid out in 
comparatively recent times, and although the great 
increase of traffic due tu the coming of the motor 
vehicle was not foresetn, the lay-out in every case 
vras made with the knowledge and experience 
of the requirements of city development gained 
in the much older cities of Europe. The designers 
of the American cities planned fur wide and straight 
streets -—and their plans have been carried out. 
since there was no insuperable difficulty to prevent 
the development of the cities on the lines ivhich 
they desired. But how' different the case of London 
'and it seems to me rather important at the outset 
that ive should realise this essential difference 
between the conditions appertaining tu London 
and those that apply to New York and other 
relatively new' cities of the I’^nited States of 
America. In London we have a city whcije histor)" 
can be traced more or less through a period of two 


thousand years. Even if we only go hack to the 
Elizabethan period we know tliat the site of London 
was confined within definitely restricted Limits, 
Its streets were narrow and tortuous and iLs areas 
very densely built over. It is true, of cNDiirse, that 
w'hen the Great Fire swept away practically the 
whole nf the City an opportunity presented itself 
of redeveloping the old town along lines which 
would have made London what Wren desired 
to make it, namely 1 the " most magnificent as well 
aa commodious for health and trade.’* Had Wren 
been permitted to have his way, the City of London, 
as regards the widths of Its thoroughfares and 
general lay-out, would have compared favourably 
with anv city in America. Rut the difficulties 
with which Wren was confronted in the matter of 
property' ownership, the establishment of churches 
and public buildings on particular sites, and the 
very natural tendency of all concerned in individual 
plots ijf ground not to forfeit their rights, made 
it impossible for him to effect any really radical 
change or improvement in the lay-out/ Wrongs 
plan for town-planning London could not be 
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nut iQtu «ccudon, and it imprnvementa " cre not 
Kd at that dm*, may it not be thought that 
there is even less ehaiice of modernising it to-day 
"ddening im streets 

SMCCS ? But its vast working and resid^i 

;^opubdon. its tremendous f' 
its impomnee as th* capita! of “ ' 

its traffic problems and the cunstantly aris ^ 
for increasing the accommodation capacity 
?or hidings in its more impornint business. 
GovernmenSl and residential f 

nnrhcCssible to l«.m something dehmte regwd- 
" i ^h^“le«issLtica from the ampler ptovis.ons 
^ ®di- in tesnect of them in the essentially modem 
of the United States i ! think we can learn 

“ Cdt'i; changing, and di" 

1- rrtfi.rj> 3.fLd more prKSSitl^ i iin-d i 

for its resulatifms anJ iftith regariJ t 

ri>r ITS r ^ hnildines suited to the needs ot 

the the carrying out of 

a progressive '=°“y"t, r^ncrea^ing of the amenides 
TC’teT.own for «S ft is responsible, 
the besf informadon possible bearing nn diose 
aubi«“ should b* obtained -hence the choice of 

^m“bi*ct of mv visit had primarily to do w-ilh 
the comt^don and control of .hoddings but 
1 took advantage of the opportunity _affordecl to 
make a sludv tff Town-Planning and Zoning and 
Housing, as'well as of other matters that might 
nSy prove of assistance [o/X. .""atU 
eonnecdon with tlie work which fa b 
Sect’s Depanment. In other words, I b«n 

fitudvine the architectural ilcvelopTncnt of the 
dries vifited, more especially the eit.es of W ashmg- 

'“‘r’ ^Sfngmm-^Washington was ori^naUy Imd 
.'•n IftBi on rectangular lines in accordance W'lth 
Tplan prepared under the direction of its founder. 


William Penn. Upon tliia f'w X 

French ^ President WanliiTieton. 

nercsonai supervisiun oi t'restocm 

ThT object of that plan was to ensure that the 

was not rigidly adhered "'"1. * was mv^ewed 
the future development of the mty was mviewea 

rti. by a special Commission X' 

Conoress. The Commission prepared a tie w plan, 
but !n doing so they reasserted the authority of 
fht ■Enfant plan and extended it to meet twen- 
Leth c“ cLdidona. During the p^t twenty 
velm the essential features of the plan have been 
Established, and the future will be "* 

of outlines. The result is a really ‘=‘^; 

Washington would have been a sbll more 
hesudful city if L'Enfant’s intention that all the 
Government buildings should 
The Mall had been rgidlv earned <«“■ 
Commission appointed in t go. have “1^ 

that in hiturt: this feature of the original plan 
sliouid be adhered to. (I am sure we are all agreed 
that the Government buildings of London should 
be grouped in some such way. but so long ^ 

1 has no plan to follow, the arrangement 

uf"oi mLumental buddings will be largely of an 

■^^ThlrelsSm Jif the development m wdilch 1 
would like todrawspecialattcntion.viz.: the Lincoln 

MloriaJ. As Ulu^tradng the large vi^'v taken 
such matters in America, it is shown by the W ^hmg- 
ton ArtConimission’s Report that the schemi. _ 
Memorial, involving 'heMallsys^m 

r«e.;tX'Th^“uS“o Arch'of Triumph^ 

rT r" p:£ci"to'^s::’"iUt?i«he"ni is 

sil^^^tLle'^f a development at once distinctive and 
'“f”m plan prepared by the Commission appointed 

TooSuded not only the City ot Washington, 
bu "the etbons. that is, the whole District o 
5^ 1 Larpc triicts of bnd are reserved as 

oark lands and without doubt the authont.es 
CL to make the district of Columbia one of the 
must beautiful urb^ distncts m the world. Ihia 
* eviF mrli knda should appeal to those 

rcservaticm or park uinoa siiuuitA r 

who are particularly concerned m the fumre 
development of London. The time has come when 
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step* should be taken to preserve large tracts of 
park land all round the existing built-up portions. 
Are we to go on building without making a definite 
break in the mass of buildings ? Surely it would he 
folly to do so. Some body such as this Institute 
should take action, definite action and immediate, 
to ensure a great belt of park land all round 
Greater London. 


//, Chict^Q ^—As regjardfl Chicago, although it la 
a cominerckl city, the attempt* which have been 
made to bring about improvement, from an artistic 
point of view, show that the Chicago authoritjes 
are fully alive to the fact that a commercial city 
may also be a beautiful city. One of the great 
improvements now in progress is the provision 
of what is known as the new' I.ake Front, This 



Tniauxs Towsa, Chicago. John Mead fXowelh & Raynumd M, Hood, Archhecta 


As regards the treatment of the central portions 
of Washington, it should be remembered that 
whereas London is a great commercial and manu¬ 
facturing centre, Washington is primarily a seat 
of Government. It was for this reason that 1 made 
a much closer study of the architectural develop- 
mentof Chicago and New York; these arc commer¬ 
cial cities, and the problems with which thev have 
had to contend, and are contending, are similar to 
the problems which confront us here. 


improvement will include a new park built out 
into the L^e for a quarter of a mile, on ground 
which not long ago was 35 feet below the level of 
Lake Michig^. The remarkabic manner in w'hich 
the natural difEculties tu connection with this and 
other improvements in Chicago are being overcome, 
^ford an example which we may well bear in mind 
in considering the problems assoemted with the 
improvement of Ivondon. In connection with tlie 
same improvement Michigan Avenue has been 
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widened out into . great boulevard 131 feet wide 

“ i',y™, S 

the heigui, Dui iiu , maximum. 

Chicago Board^of Fire Underwriter* ar^c* for a 
1- • * I'y- and those who have made a 

sp^dal^tudy ofW conditions ^nd 

hiffh buildings on traffic congestion, ako lavour 

’’^“-'.rCbr^ago are -idemlv bent on 
i„,proving their ci^. the widen- 

miHion dollar* have ‘>“^^^^ 1 °'; ^'f^T^Tdl 

of constructing a double d«k » . ^ 35 ^^ 

Toult Ss-twmropc" on i« sfoe. 

^r"a1’ t'he’••l^pTt ’’^ng'openeti -t by 

means of widened ’ 

which will measure three miles by two. 

•Fhe improvement of Michigan Avenue has cost 

l^'^tfollforinprotobfobuilTn^'”'^^^^ 

ss ints«,: fc >...,, ..f .h. 

♦iite a first-class financial investment. 

If Washington has something to teach us 
A tn the treatment of the environs of our city. 


the value of improvements within the city s 

York, This city is most like London 
of all the a\merican cities in respect of the genera 
character of its commercial interests. 

The impression which one obtains as the st^er 
enters New York harbour is that Lower ManhattM 
is built on a hill, whereas it is built on an absolutely 
flat piece of land, but the buildi^ mount up into 
"he form of a rough pyramid. This fimt sight 
of New York offers a clue to the very 
lines on which, as a city, it has been dc'c'oped. 
When one comes to consider the site it would seem 
the phvaical conditions were bound to sugg“* 
in order to obtain the greatest advantage of the 
available areas, buildings must be extendc 
vertically in the manner which is now so obvious y 

a characteristic of New York ‘‘ 

seem that this was bound to lead in its turn to the 
system of regulation and control denote by the 
term " Zoning." We shall appr«iate better the 
conditions applying to Central ^ 

imagine the commercial districts of Londoii. in 
stead of being Umited on the south 
the River Thames, bounded by water both north 
and south, and for that matter east and west aUo. 
h obviously induced a condition of a very seno« 
kind and awn involved the preparation of a veo 
comprehensive transport Kheme for 
the transit to and fro of the concentrated day 
Dopulation. The conditions in Manhattan Island 
^av be said to be the result of ao intensive 

development between 1890 and 1910. dunng w hich 
p:riod according to a pubUcation recendy i^ued by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, the city 
"oracricallv underwent a new creation. It was 

in evsry 

oolitan city . . . N^rtually rebuilt wnlh mam 
Smth Itmnures for commercial purposes, new and 
Tntr^ tenements for its working classes, and 
artistic homes for its people of means . . . its 

parks were beautified, new playgrounds were esul - 

Lhed. millions were c.vpended “P“." .P“'’l!' 

Khools. and in spite of stupendous <f‘f ^ .**'* 

whole svstem of transportation was modernised. 

The erection of the "mammoth structures in¬ 
volved practically a revolution in constractive 

methods and the use of ”*”f 

materials, the increase in height of buildings 
four or five storeys to as many as 57 storeys neces¬ 
sitating the careful consideration of an enurely new 



Gmut Haix, Pbocstlvanu Station. McKim, Mead and White, Architecti 
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constructive problem, forcing American architects 
and engineers into the investigation of the prubJem 
of their designs on entirely new lines,, and the sub¬ 
sequent extensive employment of concrete» ferro- 
concrcieandstccl,aswella5 the em plo ymtnt of th ose 
materials for the general const ruction in combi- 
natinn with facings of stone, brick and terra-cotta. 

As regards the general height of buildings in 
New York, it will be realised that the widths of the 
strceis considerably reduce the scale of the build¬ 
ings as compared with the effect which would be 
produced in London where the street widths arc 
very’ much more restricted. 

Ruildings of great heights, such as are erected in 
New' York, could not be contemplated for J^ndon, 
and in fact, they have never been seriously sug¬ 
gested. But there is a vast difference between 

skyscrapers " and buildings slightly higher than 
those at present permitted in London and properly 
considered in reJation to general distribution- 

Perhaps it has not always been realbed that our 
problem is not so much one of higher buildings, as 
of streets on which to put them : traffic conditions 
d e mand wider streets * 

I w^as rather interested a fewevening:sago to notice 
the remarks of the Commissioner for Public Works 
of New York, \vho is now on a visit to this country. 
He referred to the various suggestions w'hich had 
been made in New York for the alleviation of their 
traffic congestion and pointed out that high level 
roads, fiverhead bridges and underground passages 
had been considered, and the restriction of vehidca 
decided upon. Notwithstanding all these pro¬ 
posals, his conclusion w^as : " There is only one 
way to deal with increasing traffic, diat is to widen 
the street- Any other scheme can be merely a 
palliative and not a cure," 

The congregation of a great number of very high 
buildings in the commercial part of Neu' York haa 
produced very difficult traffic conditions, and this 
result in a city of wide streets demonsirates why 
building should not be permitted in London of a 
greater height than at present allowed unless pro¬ 
vision is made to meet the needs of traffic. In 
fact in the City of London, where the streets 
average 28 feet in width, if all buildings were 
carried up the full height at present permitted by 
the Actj the result would be disastrous from a 
traffic point of view. 

Now as to obtaining widened streets in London, 
it seems to me that if ownera are prepared to give 


up part of their frontage so as to contribute to the 
provision tif wider streets, they should be compen¬ 
sated in the way of being allowetl to build higher’— 
in the moat advantageous circumstances up to an 
overall height af iZQ feet, but 120 feet should be the 
absolute maximum. In certain cases it might, how¬ 
ever, be well worth whiic to allow owners to build to 
that height j if the principle w'ere accepted that the 
right to build higher shall be the recompense for the 
voluntary widening of streets. 

In the case of very high buildings in New York, 
the Zoning laws require what are termed " set¬ 
backs'* (the Shellon Hotel is an interesting example 
of the application of these laws) above a certain 
height, and it is □ point of architectural interest that 
whereas the older type of tall building to a targe 
extent (tarried out the principle of expressing each 
storey or embracing a series of storeys within an 
" order" of architecture, as the height of the 
buddings increased, u’ith the consequent unauit- 
ability of monotonouBly repeating this treatments 
such an application of tlte orders of architecture 
tvas dropped. 

The newer buildings show in the main x^ast areas 
of perfectly plain wdling, pierced by rectangular 
openings, the architectural interest being obtained 
by concentrating the enrichment, generally speak¬ 
ing, at the base and the upper termination of the 
structure. Some very splendid modern examples 
of building on somewdiat fresh lines have been 
produced in this tvay. 

As regards Zoning and tlie restrictions imposed 
under Zoning laws in regard to the height of 
buildings, it would appear that in America the 
adoption of Zoning laws has resulted fmm the 
more enlightened view recently held by Americans 
generally as to the principles on which cities 
should be developed from the standpoint of health 
and comfort and the amenities generally, wffiich 
in the earlier stages tvere somewhat neglected 
in favour of more materialistic advantages. 

The Zoning Ordinance includes detailed plans in¬ 
dicating (r) the restrictions imposed by the Zoning 
Ordinance i n regard to height 10 which buildinga may 
be erected in any particular section; (2) the extent 
to which buildings may cover any particular plot; 
and (3) the use to which the buildings may be pul. 

There are eight claases of distriers for purposes uf 
" height " throughout the city, and the heights 
allowed vary from quarter the width of the street to 
two and a half times the width of the street upon which 


5 



Bu&ii Building. 4a Street, New York, lielnu; and Corbett, Architect* BugH Building—Night View 
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the particular plot abuts. 'Fhc Uvo and a half times 
districts are restricted to a very small proportion 
of the city located at the extreme southerly point 
of Manhattan. The two times districts are in the 
south of Manhattan,on either side of the Broadway, 
on the cast and west boundaries of Manhattan 
abutting upon the Hudson River and East River 
respectively, and portions of Brooklyn and Queens 
abutting upon East River. The remainder of 
the commercial areas arc included witliin^ the 
one and a half times and one and a quarter times 
height districts, and similar heights are permitted 
in some of the more densely built-upon residence 
areas. The residence areas generally are classified 
in the one times height districts. 

For due appreciation of the effect of the height 
restrictions the width of the streets must be 
carefullv' observed. New \ork as compared witli 
London has been laid out in a much more generous 
svav as regards street widths. In Manhattan the 
ntain streets have a width of at least lOO feet and 
the cross streets 6o feet, w'hereas, in the centre of 
the City of London, Queen Victoria Street at its 
widest point is only about 72 feet and Comhill 
about 63 feet, and yet, in this area, we have 
wider streets and more open space than obtain 
generally w ithin the square mile. It shows that 
our problem as regards higher buildings is veiy 
different from that of New York, though even 
there, as members of the Institute will have 
gathered from Dr. Raymond Unwins recent 
admirable Paper, the streets are found quite 
inadequate to deal with the extraordinary' traffic 
that arises from the “ skyscraper buildings. 

With regard to the '* aVea " restrictions in New 
York, so far as the central districts are concerned, 
the same result is obtained as w'c, in some measure, 
obtain by the Building Act requirements as to 

space about buildings.” Zoning requirements, 
how'ever, are applicable not only by specific rules 
as to rear and side yards, but also by percenuges 
of the total site area, and although in some of the 
central districts they may be comparable with the 
Building Act, in the suburban districts. New 
York requirements may limit the extent of the 
building to 35 per cent, of the area of the plot— 
a very much greater restriction than obtains under 
the London Building Acts. 

The third general restriction relate to “ use.” 
The American citizen, fully appreciative of the 
loss involved in the indiscriminate intermixture 


of buildings to be used for different purpose, 
has, by the suitable allocation of sites to specif 
uses, sought to stabilise values, and there is 
evidence that this arrangement has had undoubted 
advantages in the general interest of the public. 

For purposes of user the City of New York 
is divided generally street by street into residence, 
business and unrestricted districts. In the 
residence districts are permitted residence dwel¬ 
lings of all kinds. In the business districts, 
although commercial buildings generally arc per¬ 
mitted, no business is allowed which would be 
noxious or offensive by reason of tlie emission of 
odour, dust, smoke, g^, or noise, and a number 
of trades arc expressly excluded by name. No 
manufacture is permitted in business or residence 
districts. There are also special restrictions in 
regard to garages in residence districts. 

These regulations apply to new buildings, and 
80 beneficial has been the result of their adoption 
that the New York Chamber of Commerce in 
April of last year unanimously decided to support a 
Bill to give fuller powers to enforce the Zoning laws. 
In the resolution of the Chamber of Commerce 
it is stated that ” the fundamental principle upon 
which Zoning is established is plain common 
sense and property-owners generally have approved. 
The purpose is to prevent the landowner from 
putting up a building to any height, in any place, 
of any size, and using it for any purpose, regardless 
of how much it hurts his neighbours.” 

Practically speaking, that is what any owner 
can do in I^ondon. He can place a factor)' right 
in the heart of a residence district and by doing 
so he takes the first step in the creation of what 
the Americans so aptly term ” blighted districts, 
and no one can stop him. The bulk of the 
American city population is altogether in favour 
of Zoning ; it saves their home districts and at 
the same time stabilises building values. 

As regards density of population, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the area of South Manhattan 
is 8*35 square miles, and that the area of the business 
district of London, viz., the City, Westminster, 
Finsburv', Holborn and St. Maiylebone, is just 
about the same—8*82 square miles to be exact, as 
against the 8*35 of Lower Manhattan. 

The total day population of Lower Manhattan 
is just under 3,000,000 and of the London business 
area just over ij million. In Lower Manhattan 
the density of da\ population is 352,000 persona 
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per square mile and of the London area less than 
one-half that figure. 

Another interesting point in relation to the 
matter is that the average height of buildings in 
Lower Manhattan is stated to be between eight 
and nine storeys ; in the business districts of 
London it may be taken as between four and five 
storeys. So that in the business and commercial 
districts we have in New York a population twice as 
dense as that of London and buildings twice as high. 

In one respect the conditions in New York 
are coincident with those in our own city: 
London with its narrow streets is congested with 
traffic and so is New’ York, although the latter’s 
streets arc comparatively vcr\’ wide. The obnous 
inference to be drawn from this is that in each 
city the present buildings arc the maximum which 
the existing traific facilities can possibly serve. 
In the reconstruction of London’s buildings 
we must, therefore, preserve a due relation 
l>ctween them and the streets on which they abut. 
This can be done in one of two ways : w'c can 
widen our streets if we want higher buildings, 
or we can restrict our buildings to their present 
dimensions and retain our present width of 
streets. Should London adopt a Zoning 
Ordinance it would appear that this matter of 
street widths will have to be most carefully 
considered, and in fact is a fundamental matter 
upon which all other questions must he based. 

Quite a feature of New York at night time is, 
as you know, the external lighting of the principal 
buildings. 'I'he use of searchlights and flood¬ 
lights has been very carefully thought out in 
order that the buildings may be seen at their 
best, a method of obtaining lighting effects which 
may be contrasted with the hideous advertise¬ 
ments which spread themselves so commonly 
over the frontages of buildings in the centre of 
London. The one emphasises the beauty of the 
buildings, the other detracts not only from the 
buildings but from the vistas of our b^t streets, 

I might here refer incidentally, as a matter of 
general interest, to the provision of housing and 
educationalbuildingsinthecitiesofthel'nitedStates. 

The shortage of housing accommodation is 
apparently just as real as in England, and similar 
reasons are put for\vard to explain that shortage— 
high cost of materials, decreased output, profiteer¬ 
ing, and so on. But the steps taken to meet the 
shortage are different from those taken in this 


countiy since the War. There, it would be uncon¬ 
stitutional for the Government to take action 
similar to that taken by the British Government, 
although in some cases assistance is given out 
of the public funds by exempting owners from 
payment of ttx in respect of new buildings. 

Again, during the War the Government had 
to take special action to provide houses for 
War-workers, but that was done apparently as 
part and parcel of the War activities of' the 
country. It may be said, therefore, that on the 
whole housing in the States is being provided 
entirely by private enterprise. 

In this respect wc find that conditions arc 
similar to those prevailing in London. The 
private builder, as a rule, cannot for financial 
reasons build to let; he can only build to sell. 
But occupier-owmershp has for many years been 
a noticeable feature of .American housing con¬ 
ditions, and year by year the number of occupiers 
who owm their houses Is rapidly increasing. The 
latest figures show that in 1920 in some of the 
States the proportion of families owning their 
houses was no less than 50 per cent, to 56 per cent. 
The Government encourages house-ownership, and 
in a recent official publication it is stated that 
“ the present large proportion of families that own 
their houses is both the foundation of a sound 
economic and social system and a guarantee that 
our society will continue to develop rationally as 
changing conditions demand." 

UTicn the American Government decided to 
build houses it was not because the shortage of 
housing was a new thing wholly by reason of the 
war. In an official publication it is pointed out 
that the war simply localised and aggravated a 
widespread, chronic, and steadily growing trouble 
of peace times. Capital had for years been more 
and more inclined to seek other channels of invest¬ 
ment than housing, and rented dwellings, especially 
of the small single house type as distinct from 
apartments, had been considered on the whole as 
less and less profitable investments. 

Wood is employed to a very great extent in the 
construction of American dwelling houses. Every¬ 
thing is standardised as far as possible to facilitate 
rapidity' of construction. The houses are com¬ 
fortable and attractive. 

As regards the housing shortage in London, it 
seems to me that it would be possible to relieve that 
shortage by the use of wood as an extra material. 
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I know that the moment one suggests wooden 
buildings there is raised the objection ot fire risk^ 
but after a yer>’ extended experience of wooden 
buildings, the National Board of Fire Undcr-^ 
writers of New York has issued a code of sugges¬ 
tions for construction and fire protection in which 
the view is expressed that 8 well-built timber 
frame dwelling, provided with protective con¬ 
struction^ is, as regards resistance to an interior 
fire4 practically on a pir with walled houses of the 
same design tvith wooden interior construction. 

The London Building Act, i&94, permits a 
wooden building up to thiny feet in height, and 
not exceeding 125,000 cubic feet, provided it is 
one occupation and is distant at least tight feet 
from the nearest street, and thirtj' feet fmm the 
nearest adjoining properly. Now, a building of 
125,000 cubic feet would he etjuivalent to about 
twelve of the usual sbed cottages erected by the 
Council, and 1 am suggesting to the Council that 
blocks of six cottages, i.r., about half the total 
size referred to in the Act for wooden buildings, 
should be erected on suitable sites, provided the 
buddings be kept twenty feel from other buildings 
and property. 

Wooden buildings, of course, arc not comniou 
in London, but a number do exist and have existed 
for many years. 

I need hardly say that 1 am only recommending 
timber as a m^u’re uf expediency in view of the 
existing shortage- If labour and material were as 
abundant as in pre-war dajra I should not advocate 
any such departure from the normnl form of con¬ 
struction. 

New York, like Paris, has adopted apartment 
accommodati on much more than we have, but it ia 
likely that in the future this type of dwelling will 
become a more pronounced feature in London 
than has hitherto been the case. 

In American apartment houses lai^e roomy 
flats are provided. The standard of living is con¬ 
siderably higher than in. London : higher wages 
□re paid, and the artisan demands a good type of 
dwelling, for which he is prepared to pay a high 
rentfl I. As regards theactual pla miingof the Hats, the 
Americans, however, are so far advanced as we 
are, but as regards the appointments of kitcheufi, 
lavatories, baths, etc., they are decidedly in ad¬ 
vance of us. 

In the various apartmcnla in American houses 
all sorts of labour-saving ideas are incorporated, 


such as built-in ironing boards, fitted dressers, 
installations for vacuum cleaning, polished hard¬ 
wood floors and wainscots, tcrraz.iso paved corri¬ 
dors, gas fires, installation* for the supply of hot 
water and other heating, all of which add to the 
utility and amenities of the dwelling, 

American apartment houses are in many cases 
of comparatively great height, and a study of these 
indicated in some ways the solution of a problem 
to which I had been giving much attention for 
several years. 

The problem of London's slunis cannot be 
solved entirely by the erection of buildings on the 
outskirts. ,A certain proportten of the inhabitants 
of these areas must remain in London , and, in 
fact, moat of the people in a slum area prefer to 
remain in the neighbourhood in which they have 
their family and other interests. It may be un¬ 
fortunate that it is so, and yet I suggest it is 
readily under*tandable. 

I have, therefore, prepared plans sho wing how the 
wholcof the persons to be displaced on an area could 
be re-housed. Formerly the highest bmldings 
erected by the Council were five-storey buddings, 
but 1 have now suggested rune-storey buddings 
for a particular area under consideration by the 
Council. In this scheme I am recommending 
that the ground floor be let out as shops, the first 
floor as offices end the next two floors provided 
tt'ith additional features in the way of fitments, in 
order to command higher rents than w^ould be 
obtained for the remaining five floors, Steel and 
concrete will be largelv employed in the construc¬ 
tion of the buildinga, 'as in buildings of this class 
and height in America. 

As reg^ds educational buildings, I was impressed 

by the fact that the .American people spend much 
more on these than we do in this country, and m 
this connection I would quote, from the 
report on my visit to the States, the following 
paragraph as regards elementary schcwls 

iJnder the present requirements of organisa¬ 
tion, and taking into consideration examples of 
modern elementary achoob erected by the Council, 
I am of opinion lhat no great improvement can 
be made in the present standard of planning, but 
it wdl be realbtd that modern elementary- school 
planning in jVnierlca has reached a stage that i* 
comparable only vritb our own secondary 

schools. ^ . . 

“ Doubtless, if economic conditions permitted. 
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the CounciJ v;Quld desire a* regards its etiucationfll 
buildings to approximate to an equally high stan¬ 
dard, but I feel that the recovery- til the county 
from the effects of the war must not in any w ay be 
hampered, and tlicrefore in this matter 1 do not 
propose to make anv special recommendations 
arising out of mV visit to the States. 1 recognise 
that during recent yeata in London there ^ve been 
great improvements not only m school buddings, 
but also in regard to method of infliniccion, and 
provided that mch. improvements are maintained, 

I do not consider there need be any cause for 
anxiety thut other cities shall outstrip Our own m 

mattera of education/' . l ■ r * 

In conclusion, I can only make the brietest 
reference to the State and City Art Commbsjons 
that are being appointed to an increasing extent 
in the States. More than twenty of the Ingest cities 
have such Commissions, and their aim is to ensure 
proper regard for amemties in the towns and cities 
and w-hat may be called jesthetic conaistenoy m 
their treatment. 

I have emphasised the matenal assets or the 
question: lliat roads adequate to traffic require¬ 
ments be provided, that buildings be allocated to 
their proper user and located appropnately to the 
neighbourhood ; but this is not enough. Let us 
also bear in mind the influence which arises from 
a due considcratjon of the nstheUc aspects of ci^ 
development. Perhaps it would not, therefore, be 
out of place to suggest that the very obvious succras 
which is being met with In improvement ol the 
appearance of American cities and their enviror^, 
through the influence of Art CommissioM, might 
well be considered in connection with the towns 
and cities in this country-. In the case of London 

_the vast importance resulting from ^ ite 

extent and population, its long history, iU civic 
and ImpcriaJ importance, and the probler^ that 
arise from developments co^ected with its im¬ 
provement from time to time—it ^ clrar that 
appeal on occasion to an expert advisory body of 
the nature of that of New York might be of the 
creacest possible advantage. We cannot lose sight 
of the fact that there is a striking contrast between 
the general untidy, fussy, and almost squalid 
appearance of many parts of London-rendered 
worse bv the extravagances of advertising—-and 
the orderly and more consistently harmonious 
architccmral treatment noticeable, or in proce^ 
of development in cities of America hke New lock 


and Washington, and which may be assumed to 
be due to a large extent to the advantage they enjoy 
in respect of the amenities and the artistic aspect 
of life, from the possession of advdsory- Art Com- 
missluos. The recently formed Royal Fine Art 
Commission shows an important step in the right 
direction as applying to England, but its scope is 
not intended to cover such multitudinous f unctions 
as are fulfilled by the vTirious Civic .Vrt Commis¬ 
sions of America. 

it IS as new- to us as it is commentlable to 
in the American National Fine .Arts Commission's 
Report of iq 19 

Probably the next quarter of a century will 
mark the greatest building activity ever undrt- 
taken by the Government since the City of Y^ash- 
ingtnn was begun in the last decade of the cighteenm 
century. Fhese new building? should express the 
dignitv of the Government and the highest taste 
in arc^sitecture t they should be located according 
to the well-considered plan that has been pre¬ 
pared ; they should not be set down m a hap¬ 
hazard fashion on lines put on the market by r^t 
estate promoter. Congress should control the 
location in such a manner as to enriance the 
dignity and satisfy the requiremenu of con¬ 
venience.'* .1 L J I 

M an example of the spirit m which the develop¬ 
ment of cities should he undertaken, I ^birik this 
quotation from an official report can hardly be 
improved upon, and it is not surprising that with 
the general spread of such viem in America, their 
ereat cities appear to be developing on such corrert 
and splendid lines. It would seem almost as if 
their leaders in these mattera were seeking a rever¬ 
sion to what mav be called an Athenian ^lew m 
dtv building, but on lines much more humane. 

The very' enlightened views regar^ng city 
development now being held by the citizens of 
America, and pul into practice through the agency 
of their Art Commissions, wiU exert an incalculable 
influence upon the rising generation—a point ut 
the very' greatest importance. 

Indeed they obvioualv realise this, os wasuhown, 
for evampls, in m address by the late President 
Harding, when he pleaded for an Amenca suitabk 
in every way for the right development of, and the 
fullest possible advantage to its childhimd, wi^, 
as he put it, no selfish interest, nor material 
nccessirt', and no lack of opportunity preventing 
the form of education essential to the best citi- 
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zenship/^ 1 venture tu thmk we need more 
generally to view our along similar iinea^ 

and from the same elevated plane, if vve would 
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attain eventually the aspect and character of the 
ideal city. 

The lecture was illustralcd by lantern slides. 
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Discussion 

MAJOR HARRY BARNES^ VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Capt, O. E. WARHURG, O.B.E.. J.P. fChairmin of 
the LtmJnn County Cciundl], in proposiriif the vute of 
thanks, said ; I ^ther from some pF the. renurks that 
Forrest made that he has not a wry high opinion of 
municipal administrator^, 1 differ from him in that, but 
1 vtould like to aay that municipal adminismiiors have a 
ver>’ high Dpinion of thrir chief officers. One of the chief 
pfherns of the London County Council, who to-day is 
entrusted with,^ pe rhaps^ one of the grcatc.tt responsibilities 
the Council has to bear, is the An^tcet to [he Council. 
It is an ijileresting addrcKS that we have listcni;^ to to- 
niffht. 

Before I mention one or two points which occurred in 
his address, I would say one thing about the positinii of 
the chief officers of the Lchndon County Cmincil, because 
it js relevant to our discussiori to-night. One of the 
great difficulties of a guest munidpal body like my own is, 
that in selecting our highest officers we hnw to find men 
who combine very high technical attainmeiiES with very 
high adcuinistrative opacities, and w^e all feel on the 
London County Coonci! that in Air. Foircst wv have such 
a man. \Vhcn wc have appointed hnri, and wlien he Is 
engaged in the nifih and burden of the ordinory work of 
ihfr CoonciL another of our problems is how to keep hint 
fresh — how to see that he hia thne to get all the possible 
infoimatipri about the latest dct'eloprtienis, which will 
help him in his work, and cptiscguenily will help the 
Council in their work. And I think it is to the credit of 
the Council that amidst the great hurden of work which 
Mr. Forrest has to bear, it waa found passible to spare him 
a suifidenr time to enable him to go to America in order to 
familiarise hiioBclf and us with what is goiitg on there. 
1 aru SUIT i .emdon will benefit vert' grtatly from that visits 
though I do 001 think we shal I want t o adopt all the plans 
which he has shotvo ua on. the screen m-niHht os being 
current in AmctTcnn cities. 

In my ejcpcriencc of administratipti I find that l^ndon 
and Great Britain BTC rather different from a good rnany 
other countrieB which I know. have a miiianol 

tradition to build, whenexTr wc can, upon the past ; vc 
like to select the soundest and safest foundations of the 
days gone by and build upon them, always changing and 
always adapting, but alvi'ays retaining vi^Ketever we can— 
[ am not now speaking of Waierlun Bridge !—alwuy'n 
retaining, wherever we can, uhat is greatest and noblest 
in the past, and trx'ifig d far modem uses. In tliai 
respect ntir spirit is difEerent from the jWiL-rican spirit. 
There thry ccmteniplate swueping mvay large areaa and 
are cntistoiiEly changing. 1 think when Air. ForresTcnmea 
to apply some of his American ideas here, he will find that 
what arc called vested interests," but which might he 
better called ihe habits of the people and objection to 
change whcr^ il is unnecessary, vsill prevent bo rapid a 


progress as might be theoretically desirable^ AU these 
problems which we have to mlvc arc closely interwoven 
and interconnected with one another, that 1 think there 
is an. enormouA advantage in tackling the problem rather 
ilowly, in calling into consultation everybody whose ex¬ 
periences, or whuse special interest justifies their being 
heard and their ndvice being taken. 1 am mrothe Council 
w'ould welcome the adrice of aiich eapert bodies as the 
Roynl Institute in any prubletns which it has to solve^, 
just Sta in dealing witli such i^uestiona as tnwTi planning 
and the larger and mcic difficult qucstitnu. of to-dny we 
desire to get the views of the various expert bodies which 
have devoted expert attention to the subject. It is then 
the duty of the municipal administrator, having had capcri 
advice, tn decide, according to his judgment^ as to w'hat ia 
h«t in the incerests of the community as a whole. But 1 
am sure that^ Judging by my experience—and even w^ben 
we do not accept the qdvicc tendered in its entirety, w’e 
dcrivT great benefit from the advice. I feel that the more 
we can rub shoulders with one another, the lietter isi the 
solution that w'e arrive at. ^ 

I do pot think 1 need intervene in regard lo the technical 
questions w'hich Mr,. Forrest has raised, because you are 
probably waiting to [car him to pieces in corwequcncc of 
hiB advocacy of higher huildingSf and to object to some of 
the thing? which he luis shown with, some pride on the 
acrecn. But ] leave him to you t a man is alway? Judged 
most harshly by hia 7 >cct^. 

I w'^ould like to say how much I, personally, have enjoyed 
the interesting address which he hks given us, and I move, 
on your behalfi that a wiy hcany ’vote of thanks be 
extended to Kim for the ^'cty interesting lecture he has 
jpvcn, I would only bke to.say one thing more, and it is 
this—and I am novr getting back a little on Mr. FarrwFs 
attack on munidpal a,dminj:.strators—he ohould remember 
that in the rnultitude of cmincilli^Ti there is wisdom, but 
jn the multitude of techmcal advisers there is sconetiiues a 
lack of unanimity. 

The CH.A IRM AN 3 I should say that our President has 
left th.c meeting with EcgTCt, hut the tmin serricr to 
Kettering prevents his remaining lo the end. I bnve now 
pleasure in asking Sir Frank Baines to second the of 
thanks which hos been moved. 

Sit FRANK BAINES, C.V.O., C.R.E.: H me 
very great plieosuire to attempt, howcicr inadequately, to 
second the VTite of thanks to Sir. Tophnm Forrest. 

'Fhere arc certain points that arise in Mr. Forresl''-i paper 
which one would tike to deni with s little more particularly. 
I do Tint watit to deal with American nrchitecture with that 
bated breath and that itsihctic delight in ciTiything 
American which is v^metimes dlisplav'^. 1 feel there i-'i 
ail rnormous impressiveness in these gigiinfic cliffdibe 
structures, which overwhelms, the inteUigence and bind- 
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geons critidsnit buT I ani not Assuped tha: these great 
EtructuFCB, rablng puticmings and Tihadou's es if Lh^' 
Tfc'crc A gigsntic diff in which a new form of aand-rnsrtiii 
was nving, pJitisJj' ni> need ihc imperative neCcAeitj" of 
beauty in architL-ctuie. I fibatl not say that wt, as a 
British nBtlon, have tnutJi to learn fimn this, I think one 
dtstinedve virtue of American architects is that they 
recognise the bnllhuiDe, the capadxy and The genius of 
others by putting the scat of their appreciation upon the 
%vark of Sir hdwin LutyenSf a great Briiisit architH?ct, 
ttiost astonishius fact is that Am erica ns are not utdy 
prepared to build^ but they are ctjually prepared to tear 
down J they are as interested in desTnictioni ae in con- 
siructiafi—at ways a sign of youth. When we me the great 
creed qhs an d constructions of the medifvsl buildere, andj. 
coming to more recent dmes^ when we see the re&uJLs of 
the genius of men like Sir Christopher Wren and 
Chamhera and Inigo Jones and Rennie—may 1 sayj— 
when We see that. «c as man who huve the dcaire fo 
appreciate art in flrchitcctutc: when we sec their creations 
'fve almost refuse 10 believe they are subject to the law 
of decay. 

These axe the thoughts w'hich have occurred to me iti 
realising how sincere ind deputed an admirer our lecturer 
to-night is of American arrJtitecture. 1 think this : that 
anything which is good io AnterjcHn arehiteciure. Bnythina 
w'hich vie AH normal English people can approve, whenever 
we cr-otiilne it most Ciurefully we stee that it has had a. most 
relative touch and conncctinti with English standards : it 
has had a reversion to period buildings. They ate using 
the Btandarda which we use to-day. and it is advisBhlc thiit 
we should rectjgnise that the particular virtue of their 
standard is not their own, but is that of oUrselvES and 
this old-fashiotied antitiiniied Europe, wlilch 1 am ^Try 
happy to think 1 belong tn- 

Wlth regard to other poinr?, eonirovereiaJ points—for 
nothing 1 ha\T! said this evening is aMitrovcrsIaJ—such as 
whether we thsU have buildings i 2 d feet high, f have 
attempted to prevail upon this gcntlrmtui to lei rnc build 
13.0 feet high, but that was outside the point of his arfer¬ 
ment To-nighi Eiut I am assured wr shall not dt-al with 
the problem by asking the County Council to widen the 
streets, not by altering the condinons. or by postulating 
that there shall be this height, or dial height, nr ihe other, 
or by suggesting wc chould overeomc the problem by any 
lesson which America cnri show u^i, Ehcir culture and 
their d-vilisalion are their own', and ihey belong to a difle- 
rent period. It would be better for our architects lo work 
upon the solution themaelve*, withoiit reference to the 
inspiring fitructurcs which you see in /\ii:eriiaa. 

You can eec, fnam ihis. that 1 am thoroughly unqualified 
10 second fhU vote of thanks ; I am myself conrinced of 
my inadequacy for this important functinn, but I can only- 
thank you pcrBurifllly for allowing me to be hero and to 
listen to the paper, which is full of informarion, full of 
matter, iiod which has caused in me such an intense 
dissatisfaction with American archilecture. 

The O-iAlRNl.AN : 'There in no question of eiLIow- 
Sir Frank Ihiints to be here to-nighi; he is one of us, 
and wc welcome him Iterc tn-night for that very- provoca- 
tive apecch. Vic are formniaie, in our Institute, in havuig 
a tiumhet of members of very expert qualifications and 
with B particular knowledge on this subject, and 1 am now 
going to ask one of them, Ur. RajTuond I'nw-in. who has 


just returned from paydng a I'iail to the United Stales, to 
support the resolurinn which has been moved and 
secotided. 

Dr - RAY'MOND UNWIN [F.L in supporting the vote 
of iban lcB, said 1 I agree ivith a great deal of what Mr. 
Topham Forres i has told its of Anierican towTis and arthi- 
lecture ttulny. And 1 agree a little with what Sir Frank 
Baines has said by way of caution. Il is very natund thet 
anybody gchng to such a hospitable country as the United 
States should get a little overwhelmed, and should be in¬ 
clined to pre^nt to us cm coming back to iJda coumry a 
may view of the conditions in Amcriean cities. There i» 
much to lie -'iiaid in admiration—and I have said as much 
as anytwKly—of the wonderful way in which American 
arehlteciA have solved new problems. T should be in¬ 
clined merely to correci on iniprc 5 : 9 ion w'hich Mr. Topham 
Forrest gave. What he said might lead you to suppose 
that these newly designed buildings and the harmonious 
dfects which they have produced in soiiie of the streen, 
are more prevalent in the cities of Nciv York and Chicago 
thnn they really are. If you look at an aeroplime phoio- 
graph of New York, such, a* was circulated to us at the 
meetings of the /Xmerican Institute of Architects the other 
day, you will sec that the area in which there arc diy- 
scrapers and a majority of new buildings in the tower part 
of Manhattan* is but a fraction of Manhattan Itself, and 
in a vast number of streets there U anyiliing but an attrac¬ 
tive drchitecture or a harraonioua prospect. Though t do 
not think Mr. Forrest irtendtd it, he rather conveyed the 
suggcsticm that America derives sOnic great odvtintagc 
from the plan of Btretta which was gettcially jidopted. I 
should iKit tike to have that supposed to lie the case, 
because I think America derives a very great disadvantage 
from it. The thecker-buard plan is the nearest thing in 
chaos which a plan can be. It prcu-idcs one siitc and lihape 
of site for all purposes; it provides streets of one or two 
widths for bH purptMes. It i& one of the most expensive 
plans for streets which cap be devised. True, the sheets 
arc generally wide. It is* however, easy lo over-eatnnate 
the S^ue of udder fltr&ets. Streets do not increase in 
efficiencv in proportion to their width ; it la not ilie width 
or the namowticsi of a street which causes obaiructioD * it 
is the stoppages, \VhirehalJ vii'DuId carry mtiny times the 
traffic: it does if you could rcmim'i: the block at t^ two 
encU. In New York, In the ijoine length as Whitehall, 
there would be seven or eight objectionable blocks* and 
that is where the troubk in New York a^es. They ha,ve 
ten or eleven avenues mnningthc length ol Manhattan, each 
of whicli is one hundred feel wide, some of them irider, a 
provision which compartA tWiJi three main rcwds running 
east and west in London, none of which U a hundred feet 
wide, and all of which not more than lialf that in places. 

Yet We carry an enormous volume of traffic^ because, 
foTTunatcly, wc get longer runs from point to point wi^- 
out any nerious obstruction. In New- York 1 do not think 
they have any points more ennyteated than our worat; but 
whereas our bad point-; are numbered in tens, theirs arc 
numbered in hundreda. 1 think it will be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to solve the problem of the increasing density ot 
occupancy of London by widening streets. Ar any rate, 1 
press very" strongly that experience in America —an ei- 
[jerience which is generally recognised by AmcricflriB ihern- 
sclvcs. both lowji-pbnning experts nml architects—b 
strongly agairLat lncrea.'<ing the height of buildings at alL 
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Lei us, at any rate, make sure ttiiic %ve huvc tLe pmiision 
for taking an intrrcii^^d trafiic before we add to it. At 
present we huve more traffic than tre cbii majiage ; and 
if motor cars should be adopted in thU enuntry m the 
proportion that they arc adopted in America^ we may have 
the number in London very sopn inijCtipbcd by four* 
With that increase facing ua. I urge that it is a very rioky 
thing to tncrctuc the density of ocxupancy m any of tJu 
eeiitial London areas, whether fur rcaidential or fnr buai* 
ness purpose*. 

There ia only one thing 1 want to wy in regard to hous¬ 
ing : that in New York they have a very difFcrcnt clutmtc 
from ours ; they have very much moire sunsidne, often 
to such an intensity that they atv glad to gel out of the 
way of ii ; so there may there be some compematlan in 
having sunless rooms, hut in this country we have too 
little sunshine. We depend on gunahinc far health, and 
the Construction of high buildings, which would prevent 
the iun reaching the lower morns in the winter* when itva 
of most value, is open to seHous objection, 1 ihinL tire 
health of London largely dependa on the &ct that the 
majority of the people Ijvx in bouses two or throe storeys 
high, and in spite of their being fairly closely packed* they 
get an average amount of sunlight into their rooms which 
ia far greater than is found in the dwellingg in New York, 
in spite of the fact that the sun is higher and brighter 
there, Ihat is one of the greatest objections to increasing 
the height of the huildtng-i in which we house the people. 
It is often bald that in London extra space cm be giv'en 
with high buildings. As compared with New York, wy 
arc dealing with low land value, for twri reasons. One is 
because wc caiuiot gamble m land, owing to ihe restric¬ 
tions on transfer ; the other is, that we have the habit of 
low buildings, and that canii'.s low values- When you in¬ 
crease the height of buddings and the density of occu¬ 
pancy of the lend, up goes the v-alue of land, and it bc- 
eon'ies more and mure impos.siblc to provide the necessary 
open space, w^hich everybody admits you must provide. 
Eapetienec shows that rhe higher the buildings, the less 
is the open space which tian be provided with them. 

With these suggestions—which are not criticisms* but 
cernrnenta—I wish to a-s-socrate rnyscif vciy' heartily with 
the vote of thanka, 1 think Air- Fatrcfit haa done great 
good in calling to our minds many things w'hlch we may 
ieam from America, We may learn wry much from 
America* and ffomi ttiatiy other countries, which is useful 
to us* and it is a very t^'ghtened policy of the London 
County Council to send their chief architect to .\mcrica 
ro study their methods. Aluch of wlmc Air, Forrest said 
about their methodfi I agree with ; they share many of 
our difficulties ; they have far mere than our expenses in 
budding ; and he is ng^i in 9aj-ing that they are ahead of 
us in the organisation of the erection of big buildings, in 
their plumbing, in their BttingB, and in the standard of 
quality of many of the gotnls supplied. 

The CKAlRALAN : Before LZtdling on Mr. Topham 
Fairest to reply I shall ask Mr, Deilis^^ Joseph,Mr* Brira- 
ford and Lord EfiddrJl to eay p few' worda m lup- 
pnrt. 1 am sure Mr, Dduiia Joseph will welcome the 
oppcultiniiy of breaking a lance w'ith Mr. Forrest with 
regard to some parts of his paper. 

Mr. DELiSliA JOSEPH JF-] t So far os supporting 
the vote of thanks to Air. Forreifi is concerned, the task 
you have placed upon me is on eas>'' one. We hove oil been 


completely interested and held by his paper. It was 
crowded with the results of Im acute ahicnution during 
his recent studLes In America^ and it was Illustrated by 
-■iofne very remarkable picturts. 1 In the other hand* I am 
bound to say that I feel a sense of diaappomtnrent in this 
paper* able* Intcreijring and informing os it ia. Whai I 
pfliticiilorly feel—and 1 am certain Mr. Forrest, who 
knows how greatly I regard hia many qualities, will not 
take it amiss when 1 say *0—is a sense of disappubitmeni 
that* after familiarising himself with the distinction and 
beauty of the Arncrican high buildings, he hns come bjmk 
and offered ua so disappointing a rrautt ta sug^'esting ihat 
higher buildings here, whatever the circumstances, should 
be limited lo lio feet, as compared w'ith the 700 or Hoo 
feet in .America^ and that those buildin^gs of lao feet 
should only be unctioned ctuiditiimfllly upon thv owners 
of the land gratuitous y widening the thoroughfam 00 
which they abut* os u return for the privilege of raising 
the height of their buildingH, One of the most difficult 
tasl^, in the five year* that 1 have been adt^ocating this 
subject of higher building.%, has been to make it clear that 
there is no point of contact between higher buildings, 
such as I and those associated with me have proposed, 
nnd aky scrapers. Therefore [ can entirely support the 
appkusc with K'hlch Air. Forrest's staiemeot was met 
Bo-ntghf when he sold there can he no skyscrapers for 
I.nindon. I am enifreh' with him ; skyncrapcrs of 600 
nr 700 feet w'c have no need for here* and we wciuld not 
submit to them. But that is a very different story from 
that of permitting sLighily higher buildings than those 
provided by the Act of 1804^ I flhould have been cotitenl, 
as a contribution to thia topic^ if ATf. Forrest had said, 
'' I think that, under certain condiciutis, 1 shall W able 
to advise buUditigs ISO feet high,” because that would 
have been a gteal atep fDrwHrd from the familiar 80 feet* 
and he would have met. to an appreciable cKtern, the elaims 
of those who haiix been ads’ocaimg ihra change. But 
w'hen lie aaiia, *' 1 can titdy advise tso feet building pro¬ 
vided, in return, the ow’ners of the land gratuitously 
widen tile thoroughfares he is taking away with one 
hand w'hat he gives with the other. After eiU, the most 
distinctive cbarecrerisiic of British polLy has alw'ays been 
opposition to anjTiung that aavoura of conTiscation ; aod 
yet here is the suggestion that the ad^'sntages of an ade¬ 
quate development of central Landon shall he made the 
subject of H penalty upon those who desire to attain it; 
that a man shall o^y be ejitltlcd to raise his building if 
he allow^s tbr authorities to confiscate a portion of his land 
as a cansidkrattoii for that raising. Apart from the fact 
that this prcpCHiidon involves the element of confVscsitlnn, 
which will never be accepted in this Kxmtry, you have 
this fact—that, if it were adopted* you would ^ taking 
away die value of the lower storeys by reducing their area 
tor the widening* and giving. In eisichsngc* upper storeys 
of lorwer value. It is well knoivn that under nn onnditiona 
can the upper Btnreys approach the ^'alue of the lovi'er 
storej's j therefore rf you reduce it to a matter of pounds* 
shillioiEa and pence, it w ill be found xliai If you are to take 
away fnutn the area of the lower storeys for the purposes 
of widening the thoroughlnTiea, graiuituusly, then the 
upper doors secured bj- the increased height will not be 
more than 50 per cent, of the vsluc of the lower storeys. 
.And it us also obvious that, if you reduce the land area, 
notwithsianding the increased heighi, yem arc not. in the 
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reuiit, producing a sufficient increase in the total accom- 
modatiun in the central positions of London for residen¬ 
tial and business purposes to justify the change. I am 
hoping that wc have not heard the last of this subject 
from Mr, Topham Forrest. Perhaps I have done him an 
injustice in criticising, at such length, tvhat was little 
more than a passing observatifin ; and it may be that when 
he has had time further to digest the impressions of his 
interesting journey, and can prest m his results in a more 
elaborate form than to-night, wc may find we have in him 
a more stmipathctic adviser. But I would like to make it 
clear before 1 ait down—if I have not done so already— 
that the proposition put forward by Mr. Forrest only to 
sanction higher buildings by the gratuitous abandonment 
of land, is impracticable. I hope my criticism wrill not 
take away from the sense of camesmess with which I ask 
you to permit roc cordially to support the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Forrest. 

ITie CHAIRMAN ; Wc arc all of us veiy much in¬ 
debted to Professor Bcrcaford Pile for adding to nur 
records an account of his visit to America, which will be 
read with as much pleasure in America by American 
architects as that with which wc have listened to him here 
to-night. Nothing has been said to-night to shake the 
lack of faith which Capt. W'arburg has in the urumimity of 
experts. I shall now go outside the rank of experts, but 
not outside our own ranks. I shall call upon the latcjit 
Honorary’ Associate of the Roy’al Institute of British 
Architects, who was welcomed here to-night by our 
President—Lord Riddell, w’ho is also. I may say, the first 
fruits of our amalgamation with the Society of Architects. 

TTic Right Hon. LORD RIDDELL: Not being an archi¬ 
tect, 1 feel I can compliment Mr. Topham Forrest 
unreservedly upon his most admirable paper. \ou can 
compliment a man on his paper without agreeing with all 
that it contains. Something has been said to-night as to 
the laudation of .American architects and American insti¬ 
tutions. My podtion is this : I have been to America, 
and havx had a great deal to do with Americans. It is 
most desirable to compliment .Americans—American 
architects and other persons who arc engaged in different 
vocations, but what I object to is the neglect in expressing 
appreciation of the fine things which we have in our own 
country. I am not an architect, but I am fond of archi¬ 
tecture, and as I go about our own country 1 see a great 
many buildings which I am sure all experts would rec^- 
nise as very fine buildings. But we never hear anything 
of them. W'e hear of the beauties of .America, of the 
progress of America, but wc hear very little of the modem 
architectural beauties of this country. We hear v'ery little 
of the modem progress due to Professor Pite and others 
who have tniin^ architects to be much in advance of 
their immediate predecessors. I was surprised that Mr. 
'I’ophom Forrest made no reference to the real basis of 
American town-planning. Washington wa.s laid out by the 
French engineer. Major L’Enfant, with the view of pro¬ 
tecting the President and Government of the United 
States. Washington was so laid out that a small military 
force could sweep its avenues by artillery. That system 
of laying out cities with spocious, straight avenues formed 
the basis of the best American town-planning, and 
probably developed into the squares so much aiimired by 
many who go to America. 

There is one question I should like investigated 


regarding the American system of building—the aggrega¬ 
tion of huge numbers of people on small sites. I should 
like to know whether the health of Americans is equal 
to the health of the people in this country. The aggrega¬ 
tion of the population is obviously only one fartor, and 
there are often many factors which produce a certain result. 
EX> Americans live longer than we do ? Are they more 
healthy ? If they do not live longer than we do, 
and if they are not as healthy, is it due to this 
aggregation of population in small areas ? Dr . 
Unwin, as is usual with him, made a profound 
observation. He said it remained to be seen whether 
Americans had met their problem in the best possible 
manner. .American conditions are different from oi^, 
and while recognising the ability of Americans in meeting 
the conditions they hav’e had to meet, it docs not follow 
that American methods are suitable for our^ country, 
though there are many points in connection with archi¬ 
tecture which F.nglish archiie^s might VTry well c'opy. 
For instance, there is the size of the drawings. All 
working drawings there arc on a much larger scale than 
ours, and before the American starts to build he has 
cv’erything shown complete, even down to the 
pushes in the rooms. Consequently ** extras" do 
not loom so large in America as they do with us 
here. I have spent much in building during the last 
ten years, and can assure you that the question ^ of 
extras is a serious one for us laymen ; it is a question 
to which I think British architects ought to direct 
their attention. In fact, it is so important that I 
am thinking of offering—of course if 1 get the consent of 
the Council—a prize for an essay to be competed for each 
year by the students on the be^t method of avoiding extras, 
it is not often that, as a ratepayer, 1 have the privile^ of 
seeing the Chairman of the Limdon County Council in 
such a position that I can address a few observations to 
him. I feci specially fortunate in having that opportunity 
to-night. Capuin Warburg may he surprised to know, 
considering the amount of criticism all puhlic bodies 
receive, that I am a humble admirer of the Ixmdon County 
Council and the self-sacrificing —1 am not sa]ring this in 
any humorous sense—body of men who look after the 
interests of this great community. Only those acquainttrd 
with the transactions ol the London County Council can 
appreciate the vast amount of work done by that body and 
its various committees, work which produces no payment, 
nor any of those honours which public men look for. 

I proceed to say a word of criticism. It has been pointed 
out to-night that our position is different from that 
of .America, and that the circumstances which have to be 
met in on old city like l.K>ndon are different from those 
which obtain in new cities. I lament to say, though 1 am a 
ratepayer, that the London County Council has not been 
as Bctiv’e in recent years as in former ycrars in carrying out 
improvements in the heart of London. Nluch could be 
done to improve tiaffic facilities if some well-thought-out 
improvement-s were devnsed, which could be carried out at 
a comparatively small expense having nr^rd to the vast 
importance of the benefits to be derived irom them. As 
the Chairman is here to-night, also Mr. Forrest, I suggest 
to them that they should take an catly opportunity of 
producing some schemes which w*!!! give us more fine 
streets and add to our transport facilities. 

Before I sit doivn I should like again to thank Mr. 
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FurresC for his paper. As \ listened to him to-night nnd 
looked at the photaKrapha, i thouji^t nf the cnormoua 
amoimi of labour involved in liis paper, and of ihe lucid 
way in which the points were put. [ much doubt If rhcsc 
Wonderful -'planning aTiehitectS in Amerioi could 

have produced as good^ certainly they could not have 
produced a l>etlcr, report tiun that which has been read 
to ua by Mr. Forrest. 

The CHAIItMAN : I tWrt if Lord Riddell, every 
time he speaks to ue» is i^ing to nffer a pnssc. we ahull 
neleome him here Very often. But wc do welcotneiiim, 
because tve realise the enormous part he plays in the edu¬ 
cation of this coun-try on all n-nm of aubjects, and If we 
eqn get the iVesa to iticiLilcatc in the people of this country 
a love of architecture, our work will be greatly helped, 
it L3 customfir)' to throw open the m.ectini' to general 
discua^ion, hiLt m thia late hour I am sure you do not wish 
me lo do that lo-night. All 1 want to say tft thb: My 
general impression After liaicninti to this paper is, that 
whatever clae .^merit'aos are, or are not, they have got a 
great hflhit of building, nnd it is a habit which tnost 
commend itself to all architects, whether they build juar 
in the way that cioe likes ur whether they do not. If oTte 
eould fiec in this country, groviing up amoojpu Iw citizens 
on the one hand, and its great capltoliais on the other, a. 
preparation for a great architecture and a detennination to 
get it* [ think we shall have got aomcthiiig froni America 
which will i ndeed lie well worth ha vi ng. 

1 now' -propose to offer to Mr. Tophami FomeGt thin 
Vote of thunks. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. TOrtlAAT FORREST (in teplyl: I intend only 
to say a few words at this late bnijr ^ hut I want to point 
this out rather ctnphaticalb'—that 1 have gi^ien you 
to-night simply my impressions of America os I saw it. 
1 QETi very' glad Professor Pile sain a few vvordi about the 
purity of AjncricH.n drehitectute, because 1 wanted to 
impress upon the audience some of these beautiful works, 
not their heights. It was not their heights principally 
ihiii [ wanted tn put before you, but what 1 call the purity 
of the architecture of these latent buildirigs- 

With regard to the other rtuiticrs, which are loo con- 
Lentiotis to speak about here, I ba™ no doubt my Council 
will, in due time, offidaEly Toccive the Rc|>oi-t and will 
perhaps ask the various committees which I have reported 
to, to go into it very' carefully. That U a matter, of courte, 
for the near future. 

The following rnoiribution to the ■discusaiun hus been 
received tram Mr. Alfred C. Hossom [F.] t 

1 veri’ much regret my inability to be present when 
my friend iXfr, 'rophiun Forrest read his paper on 
The Architectural EJeveloptntnt of American Cities." 
Having liiied in the States fnr the Last twenty odd years, 
1 luive had the onpurtuniiy of actuaJly seeing bow rrumy 
□ f the great cities luive grown. 

When I flnit arrived in New York in nio^. the World " 
buildmp topped the lantUcape^ hut lo-dsy it is almost 
bttried among the tower fttmtum of buildings, as the 
nonuid atmcinrc in that vicinity has reached such a height 
rhat it has made the skyscraper of zo yeans ago look like 
B cntiiigt. 

Of course, living as close to such rapid changes as have 


taken place there may have caused much to ciicape my 
attention, but there ifi one fealune tliat does project itself 
very strongly upon my mind. 

tjandon w'aa substantially rrbuilt after the Great Fine, 
Paris changed Etscif almost entirely at the beginning of 
the Last century, and it does seem that there corner .i time 
when every great city passes through the process of re¬ 
building, and a very gTcat many of the largest .American 
cities are actually passing through that atage nuw'. 

During the rtiueteenth century the majoriTV of the 
big cities in the Stati's were built up, or rather grew up, 
and this largely at the whim of men whose acientibc or 
artistic knowletlgv was deiiidcdJy limiled, but fonuriiitely 
the buildings they built In practically every case w’erc not 
very evpcitiiive. Again, the fttsl men built on the comers 
of the streets, lyhich was a verj' satisfactory coineidertcc, 
for, these buildings being all quite insignificant, it means 
very little to pull them dowTi and replace thern by mcKlcm 
structures. 

Thxuif there is a tidal wave of rebuilding of nil of the 
impottoni corners of the largeiit citeca ihmughout the 
United States, and as the tre-atment of the corner buildings 
largely scttlea the charflctvr of the property and the 
buildings thfll fill in between the comers, it Ls very likely 
that before the neit twenty years have passed hardly any 
of the older mid-Victorian structures will remain afanding 
in the important sections of the main streets. 

In f^oo- the majority of the buiklings were cither of 
wha,t is termed brown stone or rock-faced etructurcs, 
nr Pushed, to use an Amerir^n expression, with the cast- 
iron front. 

ITie Chicogo Fair demonslTatcd thetremendmia adv'Bin- 
loge of the lighter coloured building, and consequently 
the white building or the alogon of " moke yonr city a 
white city '' become the cry of the great majority of 
Chambers of Commerce {w'hich in America ore very' 
acrivel throughout the United States. Slowly now this 
is passing and more colour is being u.scd. 

Such matters as zoning have b^n tncaied very fully 
by Mr. Foireai, but there is one other considen&tlon that 
h^ had the greatest influence upon the development of 
the .American cities^—-after, at eaurae, the mtltedc and 
commercial pniiirs of view' hav'e been satisfied^and that 
is reduction, and almost total nvoidance 4 if expense of 
upkeep charges and liahilitiea to repair. 

.Any matters that need daily attention., such os polished 
brofiB, dilHcult painting requiti'mcnts, and oo forth, arc 
moat atiidioualy avoided, and althnugh the life of an 
.Ameri emt budding is tirver coiwtiicrcd os bring of great 
duration, tliis quality of making the first cost the final 
one has had n most dominnting effect both upon the 
matcria-ta used and the type of design emploj'ed, 

A lack of sulhdeitt highly-vkiLied labciiir has caused 
the development to meet these requlrctnentB uf what are 
Intgcly machine-made structures, and comFKXsition in 
masa fnrm Blwni["s dominates minor detail, 'nie un¬ 
expected BO ufien found in thi? arebitecture nf other coun¬ 
tries is consequently not one of the charactcrintics of 
Americsi't nrchitectural develupineui. 

T regret exceedingly not having had the great pleasure 
of having heard the paper which has Just bocn read, hut like 
many of my friends in the States. 1 shall look fnrw'ard with 
the very keenest interest 10 aceing it when it is printed. 
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Bristol University; The New Buildings 

Opened by His Majesty the King, on 9 June 1925 

BY HUBERT C. CORLET 2 T [R] 


I T ^Tuld indeed he tf I did nnt begin this 

note, whieh tittempts to appreewtr fsitiy the work 
of *■ brother architect, by sottic preliminary obser^-a- 
tiona. First let me ackrumicdgt this : It is not oady the 
City of Bristol and her eituetiB that owe much to the 
generosity of the members of one family. The whole 
profeasioD of architects trayT pcthflp*» f^l 0 scMe of 
gratitude in knowing that private munihccnec made this 


TO fiatifify public needs by aiding the whole conimmijty 
out of the results of personal soteess- The Unirertity 
has been founded, built« and endowed, by' the members 
of one fiimil v. And wc msy be permJttea to record the 
names of Mr. H, O. Wills, Mr. Henry Herbert WHIb, 
and Sir Cieorifc A. WUJs, aa of men who were not only 
local Wt oational benefactors. 

llris Bristol building trudition runs in ihf blood 



architectural enterprise, combined with so much skilled 
craftsmanship, possible. But particularly, the young 
and stiuggiing school of rrchiteclute in DriFrtol may 
feel encouraged by it to liattle against any difliciJlty 
that (he study and pursuit of fine ideals may involve. 
Here ia an example for the students to study for it 
shews that an English nattcmal tradition still survives. 
It U a tnditiun in building, and a tradition in public 
service that will educate many gcneradDnB.^ Them is 
a long rmird in the history of Pistol of private desire 


of every Englishmin, It ia one that Wessex, (he rcgioii 
of AL^d and (he Wea( Saxons, has pmeivTd, as well 
as any other part of our An^o-Saxon, and very GtHhic. 
race. That tradition produced many nf the most beauti¬ 
ful tmusures bequeathed to us by a strictly national and 
Gothic enterprise. Some now took far afirld to old 
Roman or Greek, to modem liaibin nr French sourceSi 
and not to those of a Gothic origin., for cjcamplea 
building methoda worthy of atudy. But Gothic la the 
architecture of freedom^ and ha appeal temains. 
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It in, pcculxurly interesting to see how this English 
tradition has been developed Bod applied in a very 
ticxl modem puhlic building by a Brixtol architect » 

Every great wiork can be easily criticised in sottic way. 
It ia not always so easy to understand and appreciate thc^ 


high. And out of it, from the lower lore], a double 
Staircase of steme, each flight of Steps bein|; to feet wide*, 
leads up to the veaiibnle of the Great Hall above. Be¬ 
tween the flights of stairs, and on the ground floor 
level, m corridor iz feet wide connects the lower jjart 



En'tiavci Hai-L 


finer qualities and aims it presents. But we naay all 
tty to see these. 

Sir George Oaticy we con coogtamlace most cordially 
for the work he has done and far the honour conferred 
upon him for doing it so well, 

T^ie principal doorwny into the new buildings Is under 
the tower. It opens into the loiwer part of the Entrance 
Hall which is a large fan-vaoltial chainber, built in stone. 
This chamber is 85 feet long, ja lect wi^, and 72 fret 


of the Entrance Hall w’jih the other rooms on this floor. 
Another corridor gives access to the twx> doak rootna for 
men and wocneo. 

These are arranged ro that all persons using them 
enter at one end by separate doors and pass throu^ to 
two different exits at the other end^ from these th^ is 
easy access into a lobby 44 feel long and 20 wide, common 
to both the cloak rooms. 

By this method of planning, the inconvenience and 
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conBTsbon that urauld be caused by any effort to move 
hack iigainst the stream, and to leave the eluak room-i 
by the cntraiice doors, is avoided. The rest of the 
ground floor is occupied by vaiitHts ofiins and by the 
Medical Library- 

The basernent provides room for the hearing chamber 
and coal stores, the medical aiird the arts lK>ok stores, 
and fflccommodatiorr for the Mcdicn-Oiirurgical btjaety, 
with some other offices. In the two book stor^, the 
stacks, each abauE two feet wide, are packed dcMly 
together* nod are arranged at> as to pull nut on rollers mio 
the gangways which arc wide enough to admit the whole 


Icngih of a stack. Klcctric book lifta to the libraries are 

provided- ^ . 

I'he first floor gives, by simple and direct plsiiningj 
easy access to all the more important rooms. ITie 
upper portion of Lbe Entrance Hall ia lighted by the 
three windows in the lower part of the tower and by 
otbers as well. 

The fan-vaulted vestibule which pitvides a crush 
space at the top of the main staircase and outside the 
Gttflt Hull, or genenil aseembty roorriT is 78 feet long 
and 20 feet wi^. From this vestibule at the eastern 
end 41 corridor lO feet wide leads to the wing in which 
tbc Arts Library is placed. And off it to the aouih 
are the Vice-ChonccUor’s Ruom^ a Committee Room 
and d room for thf Libimiuri. On the north ie a atninense 


and the Council Chamber. A corriduT eight feet wide 
giv‘es access- from the west of the Vestibule tp the Art 
Gallery, and also to the Reception Room, a lift, and a 
secondary staircase. From both the east and the west 
ends of the Vestibule two enntdora ate ammged which 
run northWTirda parallel with the of the Gr^i Hail* 
which is placed between them. The one* eight feet 
wide, Ob the west, leads to the side entrances to, and 
exits from, the H-atl, platform and retiring rooms. The 
other* ten feet wide, on the east, gives accesa to similar 
entrances and edte and is also the main artery of com- 
mumiiatron between the new buildings and the older 


ones on the northern portion of the site. In the centra 
pan of the same Vestibule, two wide niBLn cntrajjcc 
doors to the Great Hnll ere placed. 'I'hc-je doomaya 
are directly opposite the two flights of steps of the 
principal staircase. And with the two fan-%fflulted ceflinga 
of the Entrance Hall and the VestibulCj, they arc viaibie 
BS part of the long, wide, and lugh.view to be seen tlimugh 
the three nrehes placied at the head of the stnira and across 
the rwrth and aouih ails lino of the pUn. 

'file whole of the planning and general design of this 
entrance achemc with its free and varied themes of scale, 
proportion and detuil, ia Bn extremely fine and impressive 
architectural conception. And aa n, prelude to the 
Great Hall, it Is also an interesting contrast. '1 he 
form, material, and colour of ihc Entrance Hall with ts 
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stone I’auJting and walla, the Urge windows, with stained 
glass and oth^r notes of colour, is, in a way, but properly 
on a smaller scale, echoed without repetition, in the 
Vestibule. AikJ otkc inside the Great Hall, it is easy to 
feel, and see, that there has been a definite idea goxeming 


depths of general form have been kept in mind. All 
these are architectural and not archsMlogical matters. 
And it is easy to see in all this work bow an architect and 
his aim is helped by skilled craftsmanship. Here that 
skill has evidently been held together in co-operation 



Gbeat Hall (Platform step* temporary) 


the approach from the one hall to the other. The Great 
Hall is too feet long, 50 feel wide, and 55 feet high. 
'Fhe whole is cotxred with a framed roof made of English 
oak constructed and design^ on the hammer-beam 
principle. 'ITtc siie or saunling of the timber used has 
been considered carefully. Not only have the structural 
needs been observed, but also those of scale at different 
heights above the eye. And, in combination with these, 
the related subjects of colour, of line, and the sculptural 


so as to produce a fresh and a modem result along the 
lines of English traditional methods of work. 

It seems quite appropriate that Bristol should build a 
fine timber roof of this kind, for the hulls of the old oak 
ships that were the fotmdation of her trade and general 
pmperity were floating timber frames of much tlw same 
kind. The architect who designed and arranged its 
structural principles and thought out every detail of it, 
has, it is evident, been ably supported by tl^ enthusiasm 
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builders ketn about their work, and also hy u b^y nf 
tikilJed carpenttu-a and joiner* who took delight En the 
opportimity this building has provided far the eiercin* 
of their abihtirSr 

The Arts Lihrarj’ has a floor area i OO feet long and 34 
feet wide, nnd it is 31 feet high in the centre. The book¬ 
cases ore arranged ro that there art reading plcovei bc- 
twccit each pair with a gan^^ay dowTi the centre of the 
Toom. .'Vnd* above j there ii a contmuotiv gallery w'uh 
cases and alcoves planned in the same manner, but with 
a long open well in the centre over the gangiivay^ The 
ceiling of this Library, like that of the ftecseption. Room, 
hae a good decorative pkater ceiling. 

The Keception Rcjom is 64 feet lung by 33 wide and 
io high. At the north end. c?pposite the oriel WTtidow, 
i$ a music gallery over the corridor. 'ITie ualla like 
those in the Great Hall are panelled with oak. 

Projecting to the north, and ovnerlooking wkat will in 
the fuiure be a qnadraDgle, is the Council Chamber, 

This riKJin h. in shape,, pan of a j a-aided fjeure, with 
windows in aii of the sides, and buttrefiBes between them 
to stiffen the walls against the thniata of the stone ^ buIcluI 
ceiling. On the stone wall behind the cm the 

corridor aide of the room thete *re can^d ahiclda bearing 
the coats of iirms of ^-arioLis benefactors- of the University. 

On the two floors above varioua teciuwi and class nwnnis 
are pinvid&d. Other rooms are arranged on mciMtiines 
betw'cen the main floors and m the Tower arc Common 
Rooms for pfofeasors and also for tncii and for women 
studcnui. 

The site of the new hmldinga is at the tap of the hill 
at the end of Park Street, The main frontage being 
278 feet to Queen’s Road with a depth of 192 feet. All 
the masops’ work ia Pennant or Bath stone from the Box 
Ground or Monk's P&rk beds with CMpisham for the 
weatherings and carved, moulded nre%iwiscd parts outside. 

ground rises rapidly from this front northwards I0 
the terrace on which the older buildings of the L pivcrsii j 
stand. Such a situation gave an opportunity for arthi- 
tectund liandling which has bee-n admirably used, for the 
T,icw from the lower cod of Park Street, hy College Green, 
peer the C^thedraL has now become one of great dignity 
and beauty. The long rising uvenue of buildings in i^irk 
Street leads the eye oaturally up to the fine new tower at 
the top where its mass, and height of two hundred and 
fifteen feet, ia outlined against the eky. This tower i\ to 
the left fir west of the site as it is seen from Queen’s Road. 
The library wing is on the cast. And between these is 
B forecourt a Utile over one hundred feet wide and almut 
sc^-enty feet in depth. The recessed part of the fnini is 
that w'iiich contnme the rooms for the Vicr-ChBLnctllor and 
the Librarian^ and a Committee Room. By a fortunate 
^keision a strictly English caiemol form of building wp 
adopted. It ia w*hat would be called late Goihie in 
i-hsmeteT. But it k not revival Gothic nor does it attempt 
to follow or to copy precedent in any slavish way. It is 
quite modem, fre^, thoughtful, and ffee. And it is 
because of the freedom and vuricty, in general fortn ar 
outline ss well as detidl, which is possible by using Gothic 
building methods, that this scheme settles down *0 well 
as a whole among its aurrcMindjngH, Bui though there is 
this freedom of treatment used' the work displays no 


freaks, T'hcrc is In it no ciiprcasjon; of a. desire to be new 
by a false striving after novel surprises. Such efforts are 
not necesaary in any endeavour to carry on, and at the 
same time to develop,, w'ithin reasonable Iknits, the 
besurie* of a national traditian in building. And this 
particuljir work is va-luablc becauae it proceeds on these 
lines controlled w-ith & strong sense of the fitness of 
things in a pmctiaal and ueshle plan. The plan dearly 
TecoKniscs and provides all that rnodem airns and desires 
for convenience and economy of adminietratioo deomnd. 
But these things have been achieved by the support of a 
deep knowledge of technical building methods. The 
emfta of the mason, the eari^ier and! joiner, the ptastcrer, 
and of all the many other skilled men who help ua to realise 
our aims in plan, design,. Eind atructurt^j hiive^ltis clear* been 
intimately undetstoad by the designer, the architect* the 
creator and builder-in-chief of this conception. There is 
little doubt that Gothic methods of building can be made* by 
those who fcn-ow them well, to satisfy any modem demand- 
They arc so fieiuble and io free, .And they can be used ii 
necessary w‘ith much decorative detail or with none at all. 
Plain surfaces and a regular distribution and balandng of 
parts can be used alone or with any variety and change 
that may be desired. In this work there ia much detail 
of various kinds. But it is appropriately used. There ia 
a refreshing irregularity, and not a farted idea of the 
picturesque, in the grouping of the Urger parts of the 
whole, .And there is also, within Bomc of those pans 
themselves* quite a strici regularity of rhythma* a sjm- 
meiry and balance* with repetition, amang the neceasarj’ 
practical feaiures, like the windows, or in the still smaller 
details of a decorative nature* which has been used ta give 
expression to dcfiriiic character. T’hc carving of the 
stone-work Is clearly Gothic in feeling but it is modem m 
much of its manner of cutting* and in the subject* that 
have been cut. 'rherc arc grotesques, but they are not 
copies or imitations nf any w'c have seen. And there aic 
head* of soldiers, in caps, or shell hats* as they were used 
in the ^VB^, All these take ihcir place quite easily and 
well with the great head of h bearded professpr in luie of 
the main atring courses that runs alt>ng near the level of 
the parapet. And heraldry, in all the rich brilliance nf 
strict bEazonry, ha* liceti used inside, and also outside, the 
building to give that touch of fine colour and gold without 
which a building Is only half complete. There are nine 
large heraldic ilueEd* of arms well placed and. admirably 
Ooloured on the tow-cr. They arc distributed on the aouib, 
the east, and the west aide* just abm'c the lower windows 
that light the Entrance Hall. 

Looked at as a whole it may perhaps be said that the 
general tharacter of the external d«.jgn falEowa closely 
along the irtidiiional lines of flnglish building to ]x seen 
fit Oxford or Cambridge in many of the older College 
foundations. And it j* surely well that this should be so 
for these buildmga indicate how much meduEVtd thought 
ha* done to prnnjoie modem dcvdopmeiit, particularly by 
education, and how history' in the past is a part of nur 
present equipment for fresh progtesa. 'fhe mtjdem 
University a Gothic origin. And it may well be 
housed in □ building that will remind us of that fact. It 
may too remind us of much mnre ihnn this that wc nuiy 
forget. 
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. The Gothic instincts of the English people still live 
and thrive. The Engiiah Monarchy is a Gothic insritu> 
tion which has surviv^ many times the threat of political, 
fexlesiasrical, ami other revolutio n a r y invasions. Windsor 
Castle and the story of Runnyniede tell us something of its 
l^tory. The Engl is h Constitutum b a Gothic tradition 


ancient Universities of Europe were founded by Gothic 
aspirations, and directed by Gothic energy, seeking free¬ 
dom from the trammels of Italian repression. Oxford and 
Cambridge still exhibit in their buildings the force of that 
^ort to move away from a state of ignorance to fww» of 
informed ability. And now Bristol, one of the most modem 



Thx Towsa 


and not a Greek or a Roman theory. By it wc know, and 
see, ami feel, that the freedom of En^Umd b a Gmhic 
achievement, a commonwealth, and not a democracy’. 
That fiict is fitly built into the Gothic Houses of Parlb- 
ment. The Cammoo Law of England is a Gothic heri¬ 
tage. And it b preserved by the judges that sit under the 
roofs of our Gothic Courts of Justice in the Strand, llie 


of our modem Universities emphasises a fact,and rciteratca 
an appeal, by tmng a Gothic building in which to hotue a 
truly Gothic institution. But it does not yet provide a 
school of srchitccturc which would help to perpetuate in 
our future buildings some of the beauty, and recover some 
of the skill, our national Gothic masters in art knew h^ 
to use so aWy, so rationally, so scientifically, and, so well. 
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Exhibition of Drawings and Photographs of Wren’s 
Churches in the City of London 


O N Friday, 5 Mr. J. C. Squire, President of the 
Architecture Club, opened the EsMbition of Dniw- 
ings. Water Coloura and Photographa of I^atidon 
Citv Ch urdics which has been organiacd by the RotbI 
Institute of British Architects in their Galkncs m CtJTid^t 

Street. Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secrt?tJiry,pteaidcd. Ihe 

fciUowin# were among tfuKC preaenl at the openang 
cercmojiv and the private view t, 
Lord rad Udv .^Tiniily ; U>nl Biddetl : Urd Wld 
Morris ; Lord AshAeli ; Eord Tctrington [ Lord and Wy 
jeasel : Lord YaTJwyth; Sir KynasioJi and Lady biudd . 
Sir t! Vaniittart Bowater. MJ*. ; Sir Archibald and Lady 
Sinclair : Sir Harr>^ Foster ; Sir Freden^ bykeaMJ,. and 
Lady Svltes ; Sir Arthur Ouirchirira 1 ; 

Sir Murdoch and l^y Macdonald; Sif Bicb^ DaY^ . 
Sir Cbotles Wibton ; Mr. and l^y ■ 

Mr. II. B, Lws-Smith, M J*. ; Major MacA^^CW, , 
Mr. F. G. Rye, M.P. 1 Mi. Hilton Young, MT.. and Mk. 
Young; Mr. J. C. DaY-idfiod. Mi’., ^ Mre. DaYidEtm, 
Lleut.’Col. Henderson, Mi*. I Mr. | 

Mr. T. B. Couper und Miis Couper; Mr. and Mrs C^d 
HMTmftWortli 1 Major Cadojian : the Rev, Prebendary and M-r^ 
Herlirt Blikci', A.RA. 1 Mr. Alderitian Josiah 
GitnUm : Mr. Gordon SelTtidgc; the Master nf 
Coiupauv ; the Maslcr of the Cutlet’ Cum^ny ; ^ 
of the Faintera* Compnny; the Master of ihfl ^icty of 
Apothecaries ; the Master of the Haberdashers Compiiny i 
the Rev. Prebeildarv and Mis* Hohaon, 

Mr ARH-IOl KEEN, in opening the proceedings, 

said t^t all who rrad their J.owJon A/frcuri' 

J c. Squire v«ry well, and among ul! the rtdnnrUble 
productions of his ptm in that Journal them wsb perhaps 
nothing better than a certain one un the subject ol the 
London City' churches. It was of some length, tn verse, 
io replete with ijelightful humour that i[ was most 
aniu^ng to read, and through it flU showed such admirable 
anpredarioo of the beauty and inter^t f these ^urches 
and of their value os mcmoriids of the hiaiory of a great 
ettv that it mathed Mr. Squire at emee and permanently 
aa the friend of those Mtdhitccta who w'ere striYing lu keep 
these churches in lieiug md to defend th^ agamst 
ihoK who ought to be their chief defenders. Vhty ccadd 
think of no one more suitable than he to open their 
bition, and he flaked Mr. Squire to perform that 

°^Tr J. C. SQUtRE said he thought there were a 
numher of people better quidi&ed to op=n this E^hibiPon 
than himself. He did not, however, know of any place mom 
auitabic for the holding of nuch an eshibitian dum the 
GMlcries of the Ro>^ Institute, for healthy livingatt wai 
alwavB accompaiiiLd by h reverence for the wort of the 
paat.‘ If they looked round the w all a they would see a 
vitrieiy of dtuwings oad a large number of pmtogrcipha. 
Thev VFOuld observe that the majority of the photagraphs 
were taken by Mr. Yerbury. who wai now the most 
distinguished orchitectuml photographer m the coin¬ 
in' Uliey bud been taken primari ly with the view of hHp- 
iiiE the architectural bodies in ihc preservation of the City 
chuTchci The Chairman had referred to the great mass 


of people who talked about the churches, yet many of thein 
hud never betn irisidc nnd their knoy^IcKlRe extendw 
ID the view that could be seen from a taxicTib, Them were 
even amoDg the actual defenders of the churchra those who 
were really unfamiliar with them. 'ITiose present that 
afternoon. hotvever, had shown their dewire to make their 
Attitude towards the chuixhei perfectly dear. No one of 
the opinion, art opinion ii hich he believed to he held by 
the Bishop of London, that nothing erected after the 
Gnlhii: em could be of ^thetic value could appreciate the 
churches. The Bishop had announced that he would 
rather resign his See than see the Church of St, Bartholo¬ 
mew pulled down, hut he also secined to suggest that 
nothing rioi belongirty to the e« of St, Bartholomew's could 
be regarded as coming iniu an n^thetic category, hut could 
00 ly be regarded as being built ior ci purpose which was not 
now being fulfilled. Those who did not take that point of 
view' found in the buck strec ts of the dty an enormous Y-anety 
of nicaatire; tv vnriety which was noweiprrased on the w'alls 
of ihE Institute Galleries, Mostly by Wren within the tumt 
of one narrow period and in one marked style they stuiwed 
lie had secured variety in his detail, and bad completely 
avoided monotntiy. The photographs and drawing of 
steeples and towers showed the resemblance that ejtisted 
ifi a family between brothers and sisters, Within 
that foTTU he resUy did more than they could expect any 
one nmn to do. These steeples were know n to some client: 
wluit vi^ nijt known was- t-ke interior of enurthfis, 
TTiere again they found an immenie variety and w^th ol 
hidden beauty stow'cd away, almost unknown by ^ 
people whose business did not carry them to the City. Let 
ibpm take the Church of St. Stephen Walbrook, knowTi 
to srchitcctfi and sonie laymen as w w'ork of experiment m 
the sn lc of St. Paul's : in the wordi of the AmcriMii lan¬ 
guage"* A try-nut ” It was beautiful in ita rounded cutvm 
and a triumph of tiinthirmatics. 1 akfi agwn the simple 
Church of St. -Marv Abthurch : nothing could give ^ ide* 
qf the beauty of this building. He manimocd bt. ^ 

because it was not one of the roost &mous, Lie bt. 
ThDlomcw ’a, I Ic would mfintion the well-known Church of 
St. Bride BB the class ical scteeple wss a triumph of ft mti a 
art comiivK as near to a Godne effect as a class iral atruc- 
tii« could. Further east b more CSothic edifice was 
noticed The tow'er of Sr. Dunstan'a had a crown o£ 
fivina buttresses of almost incredible alendc mess It waa 
said at the time tliat the steeple would never stand the 
wreather, to which Wmo replied, that the tempests might 
rage and his other steeples fall, but the steeple of bt. 
Dunsiim's would nanoin erect. His predict lun m this 
ewse baa been fulfilled. ^ 

He could deal for a long time with the merils, qusbties 
and detflili of the large number of Cit^' ^urcnce ; but 
there WTre one or two points he wviuld like to mention 
in direct relatino to particular churches. Of recent yeare 
there hud been a dii^tSnet threat 10 their existence. It 
should be remembered thai those assodiited for them, 
d'C^tructinti th.ou|jiii tiiHt by rn.'eims might c 
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raised, by the sale of sites, which might enable fresh build* 
ings to be erected. But it was not a question of one or two 
churches going. In a process of this kind it might mean 
thar all the churches practically would be destroyed. With* 
in the last 200 \’cars half of the churches designed by 
Wren had gone ” W'est.” If they turned to Mr. Walter 
Bell's book on the Great Fire of I..ondan they would find 
that the hands of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
despoilers had caused nearly as much destruction as the 
fire. 'ITiey could be certain if they did not put their foot 
doun hard they would not have a single church left; one 
by one they would go until nothing remained hut St. Bart- 
tholomew’* and St. Paul's—if it had not fallen down—and 
if the present Bishop were not succeeded by another 
prelate who had diflferent views as to Gothic art. The 
churches were not only great architectural monuments 
but were also great historical monuments. Everyone was 
linked up with the social life of the capital of this Empire, 
and there was scarcely one which did not contain memo- 
rica of one or more great Englishmen. In one church was 
the record of the birth of Milton ; in another, in the 
veatry, he had found the marrugc certificate of Shelley. 
There was not a single church which w-as not linked up 
with the finest elements of the State. It was the duty of 
everyone of them to make themseK'cs so well acquainted 
with these buildings that if controversies arose they would 
be prepared with &cts with which to surprise their oppo¬ 
nents. One other thing, the new of St. Magnus the Nlar- 
tyr, although a most beautiful church, was now shut off by 
Adelaide Mouse. The view of the Alonument and 
Church of St. Magnus had been shut out. That was the 
sort of thing that was likely to happen if the general public, 
and that meant the clients of the architects, did not con¬ 
sider merely the beauty but the responsibility of their 
buildings. 

Mr. Squire then declared the Exhibition open. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the meeting was not held 
for discussion or it would be easy to speak at considerable 
length on the subject of the chui^es. Their safe keeping 
was mainly a matter of appreciation, and he hoped this 
exhibition would help to secure this appreciation, but the 
best course that they could adopt was to \isit the churches 
themselves and, happily, most of them were now open for 
a considerable time every day. 

He wished to convey the cordial thanks of the Institute, 
not only to Mr. Squire but also to all who had contributed 
to the success of the Exhibition. They had relied very 
much on .Mr. Yerbury’s photographs, most of which had 
been taken specially for the purpose, and it seemed to 
hun that some of them were probably the best photo¬ 
graphs of architecture ever made ; there were a number 
of water-colours by Mr. A. I.C. Bryce, Sydney R. Jones, 
and others ; two or three fascinating sepia drawings by 
Mr. K. Murray ; draw’ings by Mr. llanBltp Fletcher and 
Mr. Raffles Davison and Mr. Cecil King ; photographs 
by Mr. Will F. Taylor; many exhibits lent by Air. 
Batsford and many other drawings, prints and photo¬ 
graphs for which they were very grateful A few tlunga 
sent had not been considered suitable for an exhibition 
which w-as intended to be popular rather than technical, 
measured dratvings for instance, but without accepting 
these drawings the Committee thanked the authors very 
cordially for offering them. 


Correspondence 

AIR. R.\FFLES DAVISON’S DR.\WINGS AND 
SKETCHES : 

SUGGESTED PUBLICATION. 

The Editor, Journai. R.I.B.A. — 

LomioM. 2 June, 1925. 

D£.\r Sir,— The recent exhibition in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries of sketches by Air. Raffles Da>‘ison brought a 
host of visitors who marked their appreciation of the 
practical value of his handiwork by purchasing all the 
drawings and many of the sketches. 

We arc not surprised at the interest thus displayed, for 
Air. Raffles Davison possesses on instinctive sense of 
beauty, and has by his acute observ*ation preserved for us 
an accurate record of British craftsmanship anaent and 
modem. 

Though most of his drawrings and sketches may have 
been published, they have never been brought together as 
one collection, and it seems to the subscribers of this letter 
that a permanent record of this kind would be of great 
value and interest. Such a publication would, in addition 
to its inherent merit and buuty, help to explain to pos¬ 
terity the outlook which inspired and gu\‘cmcd the work 
of the architects of past generations. 

In order to ascertain the support likely to be accorded 
to this project, we should be ^ad to have the names of 
proposed subscribers. — Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 

S. D. .Axkheao, 

RRt^I.NALO Blomfiru), 
EnwiN Cooper, 

E. Guy Dawber. 

Henry At. Fi.ktcker, 

J. .Axjtied Gotch, 

Arthur Keen, 

JoH-N Keppie, 

Edw in* Lutyens, 

C. H. Reilly, 

A. E. Richardson, 

Aston Webb, 

.Maurice E. Webb, 

HrRHEKT WlCXiLESWORTH. 

If members who wish to become subscribers to the 
pmposed publication w'ill send their names to the Editor he 
w’ill be gUd to forward them to the proper quarter. 

The Editor, Journal R.I.BuV. — 

Dear Sir, — M ay I^ be allowed through your columns 
to express my most sincere thanks to the Rutiil Institute 
of British .Ar^tects for the kindness they luA-e extended 
to me in allowing an exhibition of my sketches to be held 
in their Galleries ? If anything could ha\T added to the 
pleasure and gratitude I have felt it is the unfiiiling 
counesy and help which the hard-worked officials of the 
Institute have extended to me.—1 am, wurs faithfully, 

T. Raffi.G9 Da\tson. 
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MR, TOPHAM FORRKST AN:D HIGHER BUILD- 
JNGS. 

2 BannghaU /livmi!?, Lnttd^n^ E.C^^ 

gjunfi, 1925 ^ 

To the Ediittr, JOUBNal R J . B.A. - 
Sir, — T he abscrvaiiona which 1 mndcshcr the feadinf* 
of Topham Forrest’* paper cm American architecture 
Htre foiipdcd upon Mr. Ffitteat’* expressed view' ihat 
liighcr bwitcIiuES should only be permitted where owners 
conaented to tbc setrlnff back of their premises, 

*iV following morning The announced the 

publication of Mr* Forrest’s report to the Londoo County 
Council on his American ^-isit* and, <ui purchBaiug a copy, 
1 found that, in that leport, he recommends hifihcr build¬ 
ings up to izo feet on certain cunditionH and in Mrtain 
aituationfi* tThich r*iCQDimcndfliions he did not diaclose 
when reading hia paper. 

Had [ known of these valuable concessions, 1 need 
scarcely say that 1 should have absttiined fmu criticising 
Air. Forrefii's paper^ afi it ia obvious from hi* report that 
he has become A convert to hijfher buildings. 

Yours falthfvdiy. 

pExiESA Joseph [F’.]. 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS LIST, 

The congtatularions of mrmbera of the R.LBA. will 
be cordially' esetended to members of thr Institute who 
appeared in the list of Birthday Honours announced on 
Tunc 

G£ORt!E HERBfifiT Oxtley, R.W-A. (FcUow)—K nigb t- 

bnod. n ■ ■ 1 

Sift FreDehtc Grobge KenVom (Director and Principal 

Librariiin Britbh Museum) HonDtairy Associate—C.B.E. 

Hejiiiy Ahtuur Crouch (Consulring Architect to the 
Covemmeut of Bengal) ■fFclIow-,- C.T.E* 


LIVERPOOL Ul^ilVERSrrY. 

DE*;RFE CoLVfERHFD ITPOS' SlH GiLES G lUilEBTr SCOTT, RJV. 

In the pre«rntatioD for the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Sit Giles Gilbert Scon by the University of Liverpool 
on Friday the 5 June, the terms of the address were as 
follows :— 

“ My Lord and CHjiNceiXoH, 

Rarely does a generation find ii* opportunity ; rarely 
docs the opportunity find the man. Our Rcneration in. 
Liverpool has been blessed in rhst the opportunlry and 
the fcum have found eiich other. Ftjr a second time, 
given n great opportunity^ Llvcrpmd has traflcd in youth 
and youth has shown ita pmver. Elmes was not twenty- 
four when he designed that noblest of dvic buildings^ 
St. Gccngeb Hall; Giles CiPbrn: Scott was not of age 
when there came to him the viaion of x_Btc^t Cathedral- 
That was a quaiicr of a century ago, I o-day his vision, 
shaping itself, is beentning fact: hb inspirntion has 
becomcA ours. But not ours alone. We feel its inBueiice 
even though the reaU*at3nn ix not yet oomptete—it* 
austerity, ita mighty power, it* witness to higher things. 
We eiin dimly imagiiie what its inftuence will he upon 
Ijsvrpool and ita geiwjratinns yet unbnm, the influence 
of this city within a ciw, this city of CJod set upon a 
hill, whose light cannot he hid. 


I )n behalf of the University and in proud and humble 
recn^^nition nf what Liverp^iol ow'es to a great orciuteet* 
in the name of the Senate and of the CouncU 1 present to 
you* my Lord and Chanocllnr, Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Knight. Roval AcadeniiciBn. Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of Bntiah Architerta, for the degree nf Doctor of Laws. 
hontifis cauifi, of this University'.'’ 


ham house* 

R.I.B.A* VtaiT ON t6 May. 

Iltun House is probably known Eo many, but the visit 
on t 6 May proved a plcaaani surprise: to ihoac of the 
fnirty who hiid not prcviuusly seen its treasures. 

Approached from Twickenham Ferrj'^ or Petersham. 
ti appears seduded in svh=an surroundings* 

Built in 1610 by Sir Thomas Vavasour on a pltin shaped 
UK an H, with loggias as at HoJland House but on the 
north front, it paxsed in to Wdlkm Murray, created 
Earl of Dysart in tbqj, and it has remained in the poMcs- 
aion of these csrla* The Ijeginiilngs of successful men 
arc not without interest, nod it is related that WliUam 
.Murray h'hs appointed *' Whipping Boy to Prinev 
Charles I. 

In 1672 the Uoumesa Elijabeth of that tune, whose 
iwcnnd husband was John, Duke of Ijiuderdnle. enlarged 
the house by building in the space on the south side nr 
the hall bciwEcn the east xnd west wing*, and made 
othcra ddltions. She filled the house with most of the 
furniture and pictureE of the period. ^ In course of 
the gnblefi have been rtmcnTid and hipped roofs with a 
modilltian comice substituted withcfut parapet or capping* 
Most of the windows have been modemiaed with sashes, 
but many with mullJons reniiiin. The Boor over the hall 
was early in the eighteenth cmiury' removed bo that it 
is now as high as two storeyti with a gnltery on idl sidea 
for acceas to adjoining upper mooiB. 

The wealth of pictures by Vandyck, Lely, kneller. 
Reynolds, and others was tippreciated^d the long gallery 
remains, as the inventnry has it, " with twq and twenty 
* Pickturns ' with enrved gilt frames.*’ The tapestries 
of the early eighteenth century in the Cabai Romn were 
executed ttftcT psintingx by Watteau, with wdl draw-n 
6 gure« in natural and lively action in a lundsoipe of qUiel 
colouring, and ainguliirly f«e from the multi txilourcd and 
bizarre effect of *0 rmuiy tapestries. ■ l j 

The Interior of the house was gracefully described to 
the parry by Mm. Cabell, ^ u 

The i^rdcns and shrubberies are in keepms with the 
Mge and diatm of the house, and the wilderness contains 
aome grand old Scotch firs and other trees pkmted m the 
semmeenth century* F, C. A. 


dinner to MRS* ARTHUR ST RUNG. 

.An iInfluential committee of which the Earl of Beau¬ 
champ ia chairmun, haa been formed to hold a dinner in 
honour of Mrs. Arthur Strung on her fetirefnent fium 
the Assistant Direetorship of the British School at ftoine. 
The dinner will take place at the Hotel Cecil on Fuesdsiy, 
T4 July. The Earl of Oxford wHIl be in the chnir* Tire 
tickets for the dinner are izs* fid* and may he oblaintd 
from the Setireiaryj Mrs, Brcioke, 3 Ariwright Road, 
Hijnpaiead, N.W.j. 
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Allied Societies The Annual Elections 


LKKUS AND WTST YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURiXL SOCIETY’. 

The annual general meeting of the society was held 
at the Philosophical HoU^ Leeds, on Friday, 8 May, 1925. 
The 49ih annual rirport, for the year 1924-5• was adopted. 
Owing to deaths and resignations the membership haw 
decreased from 204 to 192. 

The prizes were distributed and an exhibition of 
students’drawings was held at Leeds on z8 November 
1924. Mr. Alban Jones, president, ga«*c his address 
before 82 members and associates. 

During the session informal e\-cnings were held. On 
19 February and 30 March 1925, members exhibited 
drawings of recent works; the president suggested the 
inauguration of a '* Diplcaiui Portfolio ” to which present 
members be asked to contribute illustratioru of their 
executed works including one autograph drawing, and all 
new members on election, one or more of the illustrations 
to be selected for Inclusion in the portfolio to form a record 
in the Society’s Library. At the second meeting there was 
discussion on the Press and Architecture ; it was thought 
that a similar interest to that now shown by the London 
Press and public in architectural matters should be fostered 
locally. A small annual or hi'atmual exhibition of local 
architecture was suggested, with competent criticisms in 
the press akin to those now given to easel picture exhibi¬ 
tions, also that articles should he written on local street and 
domestic architecture in an interesting and intelligible 
manner for the lay mind in architectund matters. 

'The Junior Members held three very successful and 
well attended meetings, the first being on 21 January 1925, 
the subject of discussion being the work of Sir John 
Burnet, A.R..A., and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. At the 
second meeting on tS February the subject wan Archi* 
tectural Education, with partiinilar reference to school 
and office training. At the third on 25 March drawings of 
a competition promoted by the Leeds Civic Society for a 
*' Design for a Bandstand ’* were on exhibition. The 
jury’s award was read and criticisms were given by the 
presidentof the Leeds Ci^’ic Society, Lieut.-Colonel E. Kit- 
son Clark. 

During the session in May and No\*embcr the Inter¬ 
mediate R.I.B.A. examination was held at the I.,ecds 
School of Architecture. An interesting series of competi¬ 
tions have been arranged for atudems of the Society. The 
following officers were elected for the session 1925-6 : 
President, W. Alban Jones ; Vice-presidents, E>ouglas 
Bowman and J. E. Stocks ; lion. Trea-surer, W. White- 
head [./l.j ; Hon. Editor, T. Butler Wilson [F,] ; Hon. 
Librarian, j, .Addison [^ 4 .] ; Hon. Secreury, F. L. Charl¬ 
ton [/I ] Members of Council, V. Bain [. 4 .], L. H. Bakes, 
Norman Cullcy [F.J, G. H. Foggitt [. 4 ,], J. F. WaUh [F.J 
and F. W. H. .Allison f/f.J, Associated Member. 


LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

A new catalogue, brought up to date, of the Loan 
Library has recently been compiled, and can be now 
obtained on application at the R.I.BA., price is. 6d., 
postage 3d. extra. 


The results of the Annual Elections are recorded 
in the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers, w hich was 
read at the General Meeting on Monday 8 June. 

TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL 
BUSINESS MEETING. 

MOND.AY 8 JUNE 1925. 

'I’he Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Coundl and Standing Committeea for the 
Session 1925-1926 beg to report as follows :— 1,573 
cnv’clapcs were received—^434 from Fcllowa, 583 from 
Associates, and 556 from I^accntiatcs. The result of the 
election is as followa : — 

COUNCIL, 1^25-tgzS. 

Pkesidetct.— E dwsrd Guv Dawber (unopposed). 

Past-Prisidznts. — S ir Reginald BIomHcld (unopposed) ; 
john .Alfred Gotch (unopposed). 

Vicx-PaFSlDeNTT*. — : Arthur Keen, 1,322 wtes ; 
Major Harry Barnes, 1,262; Sir Banister RetcLtr, 1,195; 
Thomas Ridley Milbiun, remmed unopposed under Byelaw 

29(a). - Xot EUcted : Hcniy Philip Burke Downing, i.oio. 

tt539 voting papers were received, of which 15 were invalid. 

Hox. SecretAJ iv. — Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed). 

Memhkiu or CotJKCU.: Fellows. — Elected : Sir John 
James Burnet, 1,005 \‘otes ; Herbert Tudor Buddand. 944; 
Sir Edwin I.andaim’ Lut>-ens, 942 ; Professor Charles Herbert 
Reilly, 867 ; Herbert I>uncan Scarles-Wcwd, 720 ; Sir Alfred 
Brumwcll 'I'homaa, 710. S oi Elected : Edward Prioleau 
Warren, 630 ; Walter Tapper, 608 ; John Alan Slater, sW ; 
Edward John Psrtridw, 537 ; Alfred JcAn Taylor, 520 ; 
Herbert Arthur Welch, '^4? Deliaaa Joseph, 311. 1,539 

voting papen were reoei\*ed, of which 39 were invalid. 

Associate Memrers oe Council. — Elected : Philip Wad- 
dington Hubbard. 860 votes ; George Leonard Elklngton, 
851 ; Major Thomas Cedi Howitt, 808; IJeuL-CoL H. P. 
Cart dc Lafontsine, 793 ; Manning Durdin RoberPKm, 716.— 
Not Elected : Stewart Kaye, 695 ; Frank Henry Heaven, 664 ; 
Ronald Aver Duncan and Charles Holloway James, 625 each ; 
William Harding Thompson, 624. 1,539 voting papers were 

received, of which 9 were invalid. 

Licettiate Members or CoLTtciL,— Elected : John Edwin 
Yerbury, 1.263 votes; John Carrick Stuart Soutar, 1,160; 
Lieut.-Col. Noel Huxley Waller. 1.091 ; laeut.-Col. Percy 
Alfred Hopkins, 1,020; Augustus Sevmour Reeves, 1,005; 

James Indi Morrism, 968.- Sot Elected : Arthur Grove, 

956 : Thoims Craigie Marwick, 932. 1 ,539 voting papers were 
received, of which 6 were invalid. 

RErEKSNTATlVB OT AlUEO SoCIFTlES IN TnaUNITKD KING¬ 
DOM OR THE Ii^ii Free State.— iurr Representatmet from the 
Northern Province of England. — Arthur John Hope, Manches¬ 
ter (unopposed) ; Edmund Bertram Kirby, Liveri^ 
(unopposed) ; Eric Morley, Leeds and West Ymks (unoppo^); 
Heniy Lc^c Paterson, Sheffield (unopposed); George 
Rea veil. Northern Architectural Association (unoppowed). 
Three R ep^ tmtatives from the \fidlar%d Pronnee cf England .— 
Albert Thomas Butler, Birmingham (unopposed); Ernest 
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Rlctw^ Eckcll Sutton, NoTlinRliajn (unoppMtd)J hium 
S tatltdtk HarTbon, Lcteeatcr {liinoi>po«5d>. Ttra Rcpr^^^nlsl- 
Iht .WActti PrmTmci of Efj^hind.-Gtor^ Chonrhu-t 
Li^wrcnccH Wmmjt (unopposed); Hjltoltl Sydney Rnffcra, 
Bcrk», BuckM and Oxon (unoppOMd) ► TAt#? Reprfstnlam'n 
of AlUeti Sorifti^s in Notnifi^ttd by the Co^cil of 

lll« fneorporation of Archiiects in ScoElund : Jolitl kcppic, 
President of liic locorpottilioii of Architects in iicotlana: 
George Andr'ew PateisaniK PrEsidenl of the Glsegotv Institute 
of 4 rchitc£ti ; Clvarlca Geddes Soutar, President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architect*. Oik Ji^ptf^snlatwe f/ 
Souih IVifki ItiititiiK t/ JreAifrc/j — Charles fjcedendc Vmrd 
fuTioppoacd). One HnpraenUHtix of thf Allird Societies ttt 
Ireland. —To he nernrtmted by ihe Council of rhc Roya] I nutitu te 
of the x^rchitects of Intlnti J. 


REi‘iiE3iTiTA‘tt%'ES m Atxcn S<WTJ£TIES IS tUE Hnctpu 
Dominions Ovhjlskas.— 'I'o he immifiatcd by uie Cdtincil of 
each of the fuSlyWiniT : The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Cnnuda, llie Fcdcru] Omncil of the Auainlian Instltum ol 
Architects, the New Zcul^nd [itBtilUK of Architects, 

RltPftESEffTATilV'^ OF THE ARCHITECTUnJiT. ,\BSOC1AT1 CiS 
(LohikjNJ.— Harry Stiuiri Goodhnrt-Rcndel {unopposed). 
Repkesentative op the AE30C:rAT10S or .^KCITITEi:^. SUK- 

TETUtti! AKD 'rprEtJICAI. .■^SAliTAKTS,-ChiirleS McLachlOlt fun- 

opposed)^ 

CHaIILMAK of t141 BOAHtl OF ARtH I IfKCTtmAl- EUUCATIOS — 
Alatirice ETcceit Webb fueiopposedj. 

Hon. .AhEtTDHa.— Alfred Harold Gwlcit (unopposed) 7 
Prank Jnbn Toop (miopposcdh 
Art StASDiso Committee : Fellows.—■■ Eidward 
Guy Dawber. 1^33 votes ; Francis Th^s Verity, I 

Halaey Ricerdo, T,ig 4 l Professor Stanley Diivenport xjasn™. 
], 1 - 6^7 Francis W^itlton Newmaiii 1,159 I Henrji' Vaughan 
l^anchester. T,is 3 : Sir John Jiunrs Burnet. i.i 5 > - Hemy 
Philip Burke Downing, l,li +5 Maurice Everett \Sebh. 

Walter 'I'iipper. l,0Oi .—^Not Eia:lnti : Louis J- G. oe 
SoiaHina, 904 ; Heaton Cnmyn ,^58 i VOtmif pspera 

received, of which tj were Intalid. 


.Arsociattvi .■ Lcoiiurd Iloleofuhc Httcifoehi i,l^i 
votes; Cyril Arthur Fatey. ^34 1 AJichael 'H^dore \\jctr- 
house, 8ij : Herbert James Hawse, 8*4; ^Silliam Hh dinji 
'iTlompson, 7fHj ■ Runnld Aver Duncan. 7&2.—— Aof 
The Hon, Humphrey Arthur Pakingion, ; Thomtis ^rtiith 
n^sil 641 ; Uaude f^t. John Garlc Mi tier, 575 ; Rod^ck 
EuNt ace Entho ven , 54 ' ■ T VTJtinj? paper* were rcCWt ed , ot 

which 13 were invalid. 

LltfSTTATES!.—Efcrrild Arthur Grove (tmop^ed) : Archi¬ 
bald Stuart Souiaj (unopposed); hmneia Robert Taylfir 

(unopposed). x^i 1 

LuTJlATUllE StANHINR C'uMMJTTEE I hELtJJW'S-' -Eteftta - 
Jxouis Ambler, 1,172 votes 7 Onrald Patiridjje Milne, J,l?h I 
DaHd 1 -hiiodorc Fv(e, 1,113. Olivtr. i.*>l ; Charles 

Sydney Spirtmtr, i.q 8 S: Arthur Hanulitm MoherhN ; 
FredeHck Charles Kdeu, l,w 8 ; Ilenty Marlmeau Fktchet, 

BQl ; Charles Jtttnes l>awHni, 5^72 ; Arthur htratton, ijt^ - - 

Sot Eleetrd ; Edu'anJ Rrantwuod xMaufc, 048 ; WiiLam Henry 
Ansell, Sy7; Ronald Potter Jones, (179 ; Frank I .rshnim, 61 h. 
i.44h votini? pautrs were ncttived, of which it were inMilid, 
AjSOCIATEN.— 'Elei'frJ ■ Ilatold Chalton Bf[id<ihaw, l.liy votes , 
Charles Cowles-VoyMiy. ijayj ; Prvresitir Lionel Bailey Bud- 
den, 030; Henry Castree HuRhes, KijS ; Cbtf lei Edward 
Sayer, Sag; Artiiur Tryaian Edwards, 738.— Elected : 

John Murray EaETon, 702 ; Mis* laabcl Mnud Chambers, <197 I 
Cnhum Bumclt Tubbs. 583 ; Eric Raui^ione Jarrett. s^. 
I .. A voting Papers were received, of which 16 were invalid. 
L^NTJATES,— 7 Arthur Edward Hcndersoti (unop¬ 
posed) ; licut.-Cnl. Ni>«l liunky Waller (unopposed) ; Jtilin 
Edwin. Yerbury (urrappcreedb 


pHACTici StanuINO Committee : Fri-lows . — Eiocted : 
x\rthur Keen, 935 voUa; .VI sjc Clarke, ftoi ; Frederi^ Chatter- 
ton, 774 : treoTH^ fluEtwell Grayson, 7^9 , David Barclay 
Nivpn, ^4 ; Gilbert Hcnn' Lovettrove. 665 ; Herbert Arthur 
Welch. 654 ; Williatn Gillbcc ^oh, 640; Wiliinm Henry 
Atkin-Burry. 645 ; Francis Jones or Alfred John Taylor, 

568 each. - l\vl Elected i EdWArd CTtiarles Philip Monwn, 

331; Thomas. Ridley Milhum, 333; Charles Archilwld 
Dauhney, 509 ; Edword John Partridge, 306 ; Ddissft Joseph, 
4(jfj ; William Geofge Hunt tmtl \V. Hanr}' White, 405 each ; 
Harry T«thcr, 445 ; William CBinpbcll Junes, 368 ; i^hur 
William Kenyorit 323; William Gaori^ Inj^mm, JOl ; Chiurtt* 
Ernest Elcock, 195 ; Nod Denni* ^hdficld, 265 ; Thomna 
Wallis, abOr t|+?7 voting papers Tvere received, n£ which th 
were inV'Alid. 

AsyjciATes .—Eteded : John Don girts hmit, i^fOO vnic* ; 
Geurge L6H.hnard Elkingtuei, *,063 ; Churics Woodward, 1,044 I 
Harry Valentine Milnea Emerioei, 1.042 ; Philip Waddimjton 

Hubbard, gy6 ; William Henry HamlvTk, 671. - ^Sai Eietled: 

Charles Benjamin Smilh, bji6 ; Geoffrey TholllQS Mull Ins .3 37 t 
John Henry StVirffcon, 330 7 Frederick Richard 4 t> 5 “ 

I r 4 57 voting papers were received, of wliich 34 were iniiislid . 

Licentiates. — Elected 1 John Carrick Stuart Soutar* gia 
votes ; Joseph W'illiain DcninETfM 1 ., goi ; Augustua SL-ymour 

Reeves^ 798. - A'rf Elected : Frederic Roger Be()qn5on.7b7 ; 

Albert Anthony Filhurj', 543, 1,457 coring papers were 

received, of which 38 were invalid. 

Sciknce Stand tNG CoMMirres 5 FtLUDWu —-Ffevft’dHer¬ 
bert Duncan Searles-Wood. r jg* vutes ; W’illinm Edward 
Vernon Crompton, i.o6h ; Wiliiani Rabett Davidge, 1,031 ; 
Robert Stephen Avling, 973 ; Profesaor Rriveuscroli Elsey 
Smith, 06* , Fmncia George Ftcldcr Hooper. 9^5 ; Dr. 
Ravmoud 930 ; Digby Lewis iiofomnn, 79H t I hnnias 

Ptnberthy Bennett,. 781 ; Edwin James Ssdgrove, 773. - 

aVbl Elected.- jaima Ernest Franck, 749; Churks Frederick 
Skipper, 746 ; john Edward LJkon-Spain, 710; Charles 
Edward Vxmdrll* 672 ; Perdval May Davsrm, 633 ; Georpe 
Edward Withera. 497- wring pupens were receded, of 

which 33 were invalid. 

AS5Cit;|ATE .—Elected r Hope Bagenal. 1,104 I ^dwin 

Gunn, 978 ; Richiird Couiboum 78b ; Rolnirt John 

.■\jigel. 774 I Percy Williaiti ffsimett, 761 ; Harvey Ruberr Saver, 

736. - Sot ElleCtrd : Stanley Victor Bradford. 371 : Charlcfl 

HolloviTiv Jamea, 536 ; Snmud Pointon Taylor, 333 ; Charles 
Stanley WTiile. 300 ; Alfred Ernest MayheW, 4^9 ; Thomas 
fraociB Ford, 248. 1^41 voting [lapfire were received, of 

which 2 5 were invalid, 

LiceNtiatib . —Elected i Piercy John Walilmm, 1,076 votes ; 

Ernest Mol Iyer EvanJ^, 962 : Geotgr Nathaniel Kent, 913.- 

iVaf Flee ted : i,ieut.-Col. Pertrj- Alfred Hupkin*, 922. ir 44 i 
voting papers WCtr received, of which 47 were in valid- 

RcTUttfiecrs—KcilTy Lovegrtn’C f.J.], Chairmfin, 'I*. Frank 
Greim [F.]. tieoffrey O, Wilson [F.], F. B. Nightini,'»k 
E. J. W. Hider fL.], 


A,B.S.SCI lEME OF FROFESS 10 N 7 \L INSURANCE. 

Imuranue lo-day js u very complicated business a^ 
ICKJ much cue cniiuai be CMrciaed iti the choice of an in¬ 
surance company and of a polity. If, however, eircbitccts 
ctmiiult the Insurance Committee of the Architects ^Betievo- 
Icni Society, they am sure of obtaining oompcietit guid¬ 
ance in all insurance matters. Eapcdally favountble terma 
are secured by the Society, and, every insiurance negotiated 
through ips agency' results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secrctacv- A.B.S,, 9 Conduit Street, \V. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETFING. 
t8 May t925. 

Regional Town Planning ; London and Home 

COL'NTIES. 

Mr. W, R. Davidge wai appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. on a Joint Committee convened by the Town 
Planning Institute for the purpose of preparing a petitton 
to the Prime Minister asking him to receive a deputation 
to make representations on the subject of the Regional 
'Fown Planning of London and the Home Counties. 

By-laws with respect to Ne\%' Stheeto and Buildings. 

It was decided to make representations to the Ministry 
of Health on this subject. 

The Law of Ancient Lights. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee it was decided to initiate a discussion with the 
Surv'eyors* Institution with a view to putting forward an 
agreed scheme for dealing with easements in a comprehen¬ 
sive manner by way of a Bill in Parliament. 

Notices 

BUSINESS AND SPECIAL GENERAL .MEETINGS: 
aa June 1925. 

The Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinal^) of the 
Session 1924-25 will be held on Mon^y, 22 June 1925^ 
at 8.30 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Fifteenth General Meeting 
(Business) held on 8 June 1925 ; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election 
or transfer. 

'Fo present the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.. LL.D. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 
aa June, at 9.30 pjn., for the following purpwes ;— 

To read the Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held on Monday, 8 June, 1925. 

To confirm the following resolutions which were 
passed by the requisite majority at a Special General 
Meeting held on Monday, 8 June 1925 : 

(1) ITiat Bye-law 29 (d) be amended by the addition of 
the following words :— 

“ IVoridcd always that in the event of the represen- 
tatisT nominated by any such Society being absent 
from the United Kingdom such Society shall be 
entitled to nominate a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute for the time being who is practising 
in the United Kingdom to represent it uf^n the 
Council during the absence of the representative first 
so nomirvated ns aforesaid.” 

(2) That B>T-law 29 be amended by the addition of the 
following words after paragraph (g) 

‘■(A) The Chairman forthci me being of each of the 
four Standing Committees refirred to in Bje-Iaw 52. * 

(3) That the necessary steps be taken to obuin the 
sanction of the Privy Council to such additions to Bye-law 
29 as b required to give effect to these resolutions. 


THE R.I.B.A. A.NNUAL CO.NFERE.NCE 
Newcastle .and Durhaai. 

8 to II July 1925. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all 
members of the .Architectural Association and of the Allied 
Societies arc cordially invited to attend the Conference 
(see full particulars enclosed with thb issue of the J ournal.) 

Members of the R.I.B..A. and Allied Societies who 
propoiw attending the Conference arc reminded of the 
following railway travelling facilities that arc available: 

From Lxmdon to Durham a tourbt ticket b issued, 
available for twro months and writh facilities for breaking 
the journey at all important points, for 58s. 3d. (3rd class). 

From London to Newcastle the ordinary* return fare b 
67s. lod.: but members could take a tourist ticket to 
Whitley Bay for 68s., enabling them to break their journey 
at Newcastle cither going or returning, and by which they 
can, if desired, go on to the coast at any time within the 
period of two months. 

Mr. .Alfred Myers, railway ogent, of 343, Gray's Inn 
Road. London, W.C., will be pleased to advise members 
w^ho propose travelling from London and other centres, and 
also to issue tickets and book aiiats on application to him. 

THE R-I.B.A. NEW CL.ASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplcmcnul Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A., provbion b made for the formation of a non¬ 
corporate dass of Subscribers, llie Council have the 
power to elect to thb rurw class any persons who, not being 
professional architects, are interested in the activities of 
the Royal Institute and in architectural matters generally, 

” Subscribers " will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Library, to attend all General Meetings 
(except private Business Meetings) and to reoei\*e a copy 
of the .Annual Report. 'I’hcy w*Ul not, however, be 
entitled to use in connection with their name or business 
any words or initials indicating that they are Members 
of or connected with the Roynl Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a ” Subscriber ” 
will be £i The first payment will become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of 12s. per annum, Subscribers will also receive 
post free the R.I.B.A. JoLTiNAL, which is published fort¬ 
nightly during the S^ion (November to June) and 
monthly during the recess. 

The Council cordially invite applications from ladies 
or gentlemen who desire to be thus associated with the 
w'ork of the Ro>’al Institute, and the necessary nomination 
form can be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Ian .MacAlister, 

Sfcrttary R.I.B.A, 

FORTHCO.MING EXHIBITIONS IN THE R.I.B.A. 
GALLERIES. 

15 to zo June. — Exhibition of the work of students at 
the Northern Pol>icchnic, 

22 to zrjjunt. —Exhibition of drawings and photographs 
of the works of Sir Giles Gilbert S^tt, R..A., LL.D., 
Ron's! Cmtd Medallist. 1925. 

30 June to 4 July , — Exhibition of competitors' designs 
submitted in the Competition for the Royal Hospital 
School, Holbrook, Nr. Ipstrich. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES IN THE EAST, 

The CowndJ of the Rojikl InsritiLiie have had their 
attention directed to the inadequacy and indeed the general 
iacompctcnjiy *howti in the quantities frequently supplied 
to contractors for public works to be carried out in India, 
Ceylon, Chinii and the Straits Settlements. 'I*hey des^ 
to draw the attention of Members to the feel that the 
Standard Method of Measurement, draviTi up by the 
Surveyors' Institutiun in cotlaboralian '^th the Con¬ 
tractors^ associatuiTis is suitable for application to much 
of the more importont building work in the East, and 
recommend the adoption of this method for such work. 

It is not suggested that the Standard Method of 
Measurement should be applied to the amaller building 
works where local or native methoda of conalruciion arc 
employed._ 


WARNING TO MEMBEKS. 

laformatlon has been given to the efW that a man 
de^lhng himself its an Architect and Surveyor is calling 
on McmlKa^ in South Coast towns and offering to nego¬ 
tiate work on their behalf in return for a weekly aala^ 
Members arc warned against having any dealing with 
this Individual and are asked to communicate with the 
should they be approached in thfC matter. 

Ian MAcAtisTEfi, 

Sif^etary 


prizes .and STUDEN'l'SHIPS. 

THE TH E PRIZE, THE SOANE MEDALLION AND 
THE OWEN JONES STLIDKNTSHIP. 

The attention of intending competitory is called to ^e 
fact that the dosing date for applicstinns for admission 
to the P-relimitiflfv Compcdiions fo't the rEtt Pfixe and 
the Soane Meddlllon is 15 June, and the dosing date for 
applicationfi for admisaion to the competition for the 
Owen Jones Studentship is i July* 


Competitions 

WOLVERHAAirrON AND STAFFORDSHIRE 

HosprrAL, 

PropOBcd cut-patient and casualty departmeiil, lo be 
erected in Cleveland Road, Wolverhampton. Assessor, 
Mr. T* R. Milhutn, F,R.lJa*A* Premiums £zqq. 3^150. 
and jfuJO. Last day for questions, June ?7th. D^igrp 
to be sent in nut later than September 5th, 1^25* Condi- 
tiona cbtniiMible by depoaiiing 0 o. 

CAERPHILLY WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION 

The Ccrntpeiiuona Committee desire id call the atten- 
tinu of Members to the fact that the conditium of the 
above competitions are nut in aceordanct: with the 
Regulations of the RJ.BA. The Cmupetitlons Com¬ 
mittee are in negutiation with the promoters in the hope 
of aecuring an amendincnt* In the meantime Membeca 
am advised to Tfl ke nu part in the above competitions. 


UGANDA R.AILWAY, NEW OFFICES. NAIROBI 

I rtfn rmatipti has been fcceivcd from the Chief Jvigineer, 
The Citjw'n Agents for the Culonlea. 4, Millbank,. West¬ 
minster,, S.W.i, that according to advices received by last 
mail fmm Naimbi the fir^t premium of £,200 has been 
awarded to the design submitted by F* Gordon Mclntoah, 
Amhitect^ St. Andries Street. Pretoria, South Africa, 
and the second premium of to the design submitted 
by C. A* Thomas and Herbert Jones. Atehltecls^ Saliabttry 
Chambers, Wind Street, Swansea, South W'alea. 

GOWER R.D.C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 

Alembert of the Royal Inathuce of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because thi? 
canditiuns are nut in accordance with th* published Regu¬ 
lations of the Royal Institute for AitJiitcctund Compe 
titinn^r. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHJREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 

Oosing date for reedvlng designs 1 July ( 9 ^ 5 - AssesMr. 
Mr, Godfrey Pinkcrtmi, F.RJ.BJ^. Premiums £ijo. 
£100, and £50. Apply to the Clerk of the County 
Council, Shire Jiall. Norwich. 

COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR, 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite parridpadon 
in an intemationd Competition in counection with ■ 
High Bridge over Copenhageu Harbour, 

The Mimicipjdity have set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner ta be cjepended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee constating of Members of the Couflcu* 
together with techiudanB chosen by the Munic^ehty, 
the (Danish) Institute nf Civil Engineers and the (Darush) 
Society of Architecta. The largest prize will be at leoat 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and En^ish 
can be procured after i February igzS* from the City 
Enginecria Office* Town Hall. Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr, loo. 

The depoait ia repayable after the judging, or pre- 
vioofily if the drawings, porticniara, etc., arc returned 
In gW condition. Projects to be deliver^ to the City 
Dircct&wtCj, Town H-flUi before fuJcl^QPiyi 
I September i^^S- 

After judgment the cmsipetiTig projects will be publidy 
exhibited er the Town Hall, Co^ohagen, 

league of nations, 

COMPSTITION FOB THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 

View to tub CoNiarntucnon of a CoNFSMOtca Hall 

FOR TKE LeaOUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nitiona wiU shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the coustfuctian 
of ■ Conference Hill at Geneva. The competition wilt 
be open to architecta who arc natiemnU of State* Monber* 
of the League of Nitioiu. 
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An InurnjittQnAl Jury conei sting of well-known ardu- 
tects will eizmine the pUns submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A nun of too,DCMa Swiss fnni^ will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided amona the amhitects 
submitting the best pUns. 

A programme of the competition will be reiidy in Febru¬ 
ary, 1925* tnd will be de«patched from Geneva sa that 
Govemmencs snd cempeutor^ may receive copies at 
approximitely the some date. Copies for distant coun- 
tries wiU there fore be despst<^ed bnt. 

The British Government will ircdve a certain numtaq 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of Britiah Architects^ and application should 
be made la the Seccetairy, R.I.B.A., 9^ Conduit Street, 
W.i, by intending competitor*. 

Single copies cao be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-Getierai of the League of Nstiotu at Geneva, for 
the sum of zo Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Governmcni oopiei 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute, Sir John Bumet, A.RA., has been eppaioibed os the 
British represemmtive on the Jury of aBHeBSors* 

TUB NUW INSTHTiTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BLTENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An Intemationnl Competition has been promoted for 
the Argemioe Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A omiill number of copies of the Conditiona hai-e been 
deposited in the R^I.BA. Library for the infonotiion of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 

A booklet comHinJoE the full test of the conditiona 
nith other information {tiottsLited from the Spanish} 
and a plan of the ground on which the losiitution ia to 
be erected is available for inspection at die Department 
of Overseas 'frade {Room 42), Old Queen Street, 
London, SrW.i, 

COALVILLK PLfBLiC B-ATHS COMPETITION* 

'I’hc President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has TKOTiinated \Ir* Alfred T^. S. Cros^, F,R*lrBA.., 
St assessor in this competition. 

Members’ Column 


VACAST. 

Two Agoistan t Archiiecit .nfe rvL^jUireil in Public U'orltB Ctpart- 
luent^ Himicj[ml[ty rjf Sfafli^bdi. Bteteteoce will be given to 
Associates d Um W, Lfl,A. CatiJidiitefl xntmt be tiuyroughly IraknriJ 
Aiehilecri and ^hiHJd hiiVr hii,d etJWTtefiCn in the JilAliiUfig, designing 
mil BLiperviBicKi id tb* «ectloo of PabWc Biuldin^. Afur limit, 
25 to jn yaai'3, m 4 prnferaWy uimtirriMi* Salary ahcmi £<io per 
niofitli. Fnrtliijr parUcuUrs lje obtaiaed oti Uppltcatlnn tr^ 
die Secretory RJ.B.A,, or to iltiiara. Julm amJ 1 ^., 

Ffnchiircii Street, F.C.J. 

A FiaoT-CLAiiB AsBiaTJiHT is mnulrnd in a Luiulou .Architect'3 
office. An intimate Imowbdge of the constmetiaiuiE diitaiJiB of 
BcluxilB is cesentjol,—.Apply, itatiag caperieDce, tri Bc>x 75-5, 
c.i'o The Secretary R.f.B.A-, <), Conduit Street, IjDodou, W. i, 

APj^OINTMENTS WANTIitJ. 

A&ftOClATt. with sonu; capital, aged 3^, wisbaB to 
rneet Atthitecl hi tho Soutli ■>! Brii^bltud tequhts on cnExgelin 
^rtnert or wutiLd maiinae u branch oihre In a proviudiil town.— 
KAplyBcA 5'|2J I v/o The Secretary R- 1 .B„A ,y^,CtKirfiiit Street, W, t. 

AhCJiiTeci 'a AssisvAht. disiihgagifJ, eacMfrientril hi all briinchcfi 
oC pccli^lotini practice and •.'filer routiji^, keen, imcritetic and rnpiil 
draughtsman. Jrlai latriy h^Q engapcied: os tenlor a^Lstant on oMr- 
•if thi; CJtv'a larKcst nkodem bnfldia^. Ahla to snps^'ise and cjutv 
thruklgh Eafice txmiptititkVB projects, aiarkine dran'inga, or atetch 
dvoikirw.—Reidy Box JtWJ, C,'o The Secretor}' R-l.E.-A-, 9, Condnlt 
Strettt, W, r. 

Aacill roCT’s Assutaht, dfscu^ixfted, eiperienC'Ki in the prE|^ara' 
lion of wurking drawing, dutoilB, etc. {dnmBstie and ecdesioBtical}, 
tur^'ayimt Okt hllildiikgs. l£\']GlllE]ig, draft Bpccifications. etc., with 
ftOthd Kcaeral office rnntine.—Reply Box 3a2j, c/a Tlic Seexetary 
R. g Conduit SEzEet^ Lxoidoa, W.i. 

1 'A RT N ER S HI I*S WA-NTED. 

A. with LWe of West End office and‘^phune, which wouldC 

remain avaklabtE, partnership m welE-stalilished pixctrce m. 

nr neat LrjndrjTi. IVainfld In rwoBuised Ajchltectyral School, amt 
has hiid wide officif e ipeHeuoe in Lendon and the provinres, Wonld 
inimt oajrltal If priVltiATts wora snffi L'isiu tly good. Tcstimosiials. — 
Reply Box /inaJ, c/o Tike Secretaiy R.I.R.A.. ^^Eunduit Street, W.i 

AR. 1 .B.. 5 , (Publlr. School)^ with small practice, d-eSireB lo 
purchase per aoniip] share in well-csl aMished London him 
Highesl rei'ertnOM ; Iimu and hnid worker.—Box J95Ji The 
Seeretarr R.l 9 Conduit Street, London, tV.i. 

AacnrTfecT, ago au With MiSkcltrahle axpenence m domeBtic 
work, is desirous of obtalnhuj A partuerahip in wcll-cslahhslied 
ffiin ol architects, not LjrnhiU, Capltnl avail able.—Apply Box 
itHg, eJihTheliccrctarV R.I,B.A.,!j tiinduit Street. London, Wj. 

ASSISTANCE OFTBREU. 

A.R.I,B..A. witti own esLahlished town and cmlnliTi' practice, 
haviAu les? warh in averaae year than he con gc t throDgh, deshTS to 
meet w:th laHid'on archfuict who haf rather more thou he can 
mXnikjI'r^, with view to yhafiug expenses and rendciinp asslEtaiicc at 
bmv ttkiics- on moderate terms. 'HiVindd gtEaranlcc thiEC to four 
liavi' issistanca per wciek. Rcfeccnec* exchanged.—Box 3^55, 
c/fi ITie Secretary CtmiJuil Stinct, London., W.i. 


ThK l.EEDS SCHOOL OT ART. 

ScitaoL OF Ani..|ii ri:cTT;iHE. 

ApplinalkOii^ arc inVlied. for the ^Hist of Jnlitof Lre-lurer and 
I Mtruclor Ltk S tndio iJeJiifta Clasaes. The candiifati' apfHiLnlcd will 
be miLoretl hi take diarjte ofBtudio.iOLl Icctnrr work monrel^ inth 
Junior courses, under tfie guidanoe of the Hrail o[ ihe School of 

^^audidates should bn associattss of the R.I W.A. nnd. bold the 

nuan&natiotksoi ii''tvttigniMd'■ iifn;h]t«:tiiral«hk^. 

Salary' in accmdatli* with vUndaid sizalev fot Srhools uJ Art. 
The selcc ted c.xndid(i ut wiH be ret] 11 ired to take Up hh duties as vr>nli 


2ppUoath:m. wbddi may he obfam^l from the iiudct- 
Siam^ shoUlLi he rctUTQi.’d nut Uter LbBn ik IkJJir. 

^ JawxB tiaAIUH, 

Education Office, IhrrrfW i>/ Eiurafn . 

Cai\'ct3ey Stmt, lascds. 


MR. FRANK H HEAVEN [A.\. 

Mr. Fiukm; H. linavES, A.R.I U..^., TVA.S.l., CeJrt, R'tiyaJ San. 
Invt 1R.I.B.A. Grisi^ Gold Medal. R.LB.A. Botriohj Silver Medal 
ami ^nrveyors' irHtttutjon FiiEetriBTi I, Chatteti^d ArLlntH:l and 
Chitrtftred Surveyor, of Sf) CoronnEinn Street, .Alierkcnhg. Cilom.*. 
bal opened an office at Ncx = Church Street, Cardiff, and ■will be 
pledwil to rexeivr trade culls' and catiiloeui:* at that address. 

VIR E FLA.NDEH ETCHF 1 ,].S, 

M.it E f'raXPFR ETCiiExl.f , Hon .A R 1 B A , tlaii been elcclcd 
Pr^idcnl oC the Auixiation of ArrhitEE;M<, Sitryeyor^ and Technicat 
AasistimtB. 

CHANGE OF .\LtI>KHSS. 

m STXXLxy tVAtilloas [..-t.] bas changed bis address from 3 King 
William Strerl U> 9 .Adam StiMit, Adktphl, W.C.o. Telephone 
i jeinrarfl 
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BOOKS ANTED. 

Want£P bv A.R-I.B.A. «ct»rulhana ^ 

Town Pi^tAiLhiE bv kiivUMMjd irijwl4i, by UaVfJbeltl, by 1. 

SccreLary R,I B.A„ 9^ Conduit Street. Ij^idon* VV.i- 
ROOMS TO LET, 

A>c ARcntrecT has on.? TooM In l=t m T^pte, Jngt u^nf 
gCoudiiit Street. tJjndott, 'V.l- 


Minutes XV 


SESSION 1 ^ 24 -^= 

At ft SpttW General Meetinif held on Mon^y, 3 Jume 1935. 

at S p Gorch, F. 3 „A,. Pr«idcn(. m the choir, 

The^ttertiliutcc iHKit Higii^ by 10 r^ellowa tintluH^g 4 
Mcmbere of the Council’ll f. AsBodatB JmcJiKling 1 Manbcr of 

inz3 hftVTiiK been pubUahtd in the J<H.T1SAT^ were reken *% read^ 
tTrttfirmed* and sLcned by thr Chairnian, , t j u 

The PrcMdenl hAvme announced thfll the me^nfi h^ b™ 
aummntied for the purpose of cotuidenng 
naSilUfor the fimendment of Bye-Law aij, nnkrtgato tn ibe 
m^entat'ioo of Dominion Allied ^ ^ 

^ the addition of the Chairmen of the four Siandin? Com- 
mitteea, it wtt RESOLVED i 

(1) Thai Bye-Laiv a.j (d) be anwrided by the addition of the 
following wcrni» : 

" Provided (dwavs that in the eii'mE of the reprttentatiVc 
fimninated by any such Society being ab^i from the 
tS KinSotn Buch Sodecy aball be entllled to norninale a 
member of Sc Council of the Royal loatiiute for the tinwr 
bd^Tfi who li prociitfoKin the United Kingdom to reprrtent 
it ufwn the Council durinB the absence of ihe repirtentaii^c 

ftrat 30 nominated Bs aforesaid. 

(2) That Bye-Law 29 be amended by the addition nf ine 

foBm^ng wtirda after paregreph C?) - ^ ir . 

*' (ft) The Charrman for the tune bemg or eadh or the tour 
Standi na Committeea refeircd to in Bye- Low 53 - 
(l) That the deoesMry ateps be taken to obtain the fnnclinfl 
of the PriiT Council to luch aJdidona to Bye-l^w zy at arc 
reouired to give effect m these resolution,. 

TK.^ Siiecia] General Meeting then terminatea, ^ 

Genenii Mwring (BuainesaW the Session, 

T[)i 4 -as- fo:W ™ Mauihiy, 8 June 1925- 
S^ial^Gencral MeetiuK above re^rd^. and 
sriUuS. die Minutes of tht mccimg held on 18 May 
having been published in ihe were niken a, read* 

conlirmed and signed by the Chaintlfln. , ^ ^ „ 

The Hon. SecreUty aimtiunced the decease of the followine 

Barber. ol New York, elected Hon . Corrospon ding 

^^Nt^Un^ Keith Rcjlvextsotli elected LiccUtUce 1911, 

Mr. Leonard liubctT Staim, elected LiccndAte 1912. 

It waa ftBOkVZO that the eejnrets of tho IniUtUte for theUf 
be entered on the Minulrt. and that a message til sympathy 
Mid ciindotcnisc he oanveted to ibcir relfltira. 

The following tiiemberi BEEcmlinR for the first time ainM 
tbe^ elS.n or transfer w.re formally admitted by the 
President; 

iMr, Robert J. Mcfleath. Fellow. 

Mr Fred ThOrpe, LicautiftW. . i_h t. 

TV following candidates were clccied tn membership by 
^how of handa under Bye-Law to 


AS FELLO\VS <14)- 

Apavi£ ; Peect TitiswH.L [A. 1939]. Cidombo, Ceylnn. 

Best : H«jjtead [A. toas], BlactpooL 
Dukn : Hekpeut JiESTty 189^1. CarnbndEe. 

GL£Ni:itac>£t LEstue Haiiouj M. i 9'93- , , . . 

GL-ntRiE^: IjoNARn Rusar. M,C., M.H-L Ld. i9t&]h 
Hubson : Caftain Joseph ReciNauj. NLC- 
bury. Rbodesia, 

Holt : HAHOtJj Guv 19®®]' 

Swannell: CHAaoaMjviXHiLiJ W. EOiij. 

ThoMpSUK ; MOHROt [il. 1910], rtoocaster. 

Tbench : Gjijurt MaitkentiEv F.SJ. b'L 

WftLitEn : FnwAHii HolsWoktu [j'L lyo^J. Doncaatcr, 

W.ALKER : M.AH3 HALL EtTAE [^ 1, IQI l], 

W-ilIlD : B!^>iAltU MlCHAEt- lA, 19061. l^lverpOOl- 
WtlCH : RoLJtNu [.c 1908]. 

AS .ASSOCIATE.^ (5). 

AsKBLTfLvot: EDWiflD HeathctiTT, BArch.Liverptwl, Wur- 

BijOOD\^«TH ; CtMRUES 'l'H0a<AB. B Arch.t-ivcrpyolH^ Uver- 
JenkH^V SVcLLlAU. ViCTTjR. BArcH-ljvtTponL Wflllasey, 

Maw' r SA>rtJEL tlEBBFfiT, Montreal!. Carjadii. 

VuLAnUE : FhanCJI XjlvirH, Higher Bebington. 

AS HON ASSOCl-Al‘ES 41. 

DiL«nra.:TKE Rw.. Pikcv. M A,. “ « ;. **■ 

EcclesiftArjcal Art and Lecturer tn Art, Kmgi College. 
Univcrsliy of Jjmdon. « 

F tai F ► Sui i^LONEL, K,C.fl.|i K.C.V.O., LAl.G+i Jm- 

Shaw i Evelyt^ fAitpnRiJ-, M.V.Q. 

Ti.T»sim : ijLL’MMoAarfTLiit. F.SA. * 

The StxLteX^rv announced lliat bj' a te^nluimfl of the CoUticM 
the fotloning had cca&ed to he membara of the Royal Institute - 

At^sl^lATEa. 

M H. C. Doll, S. Mr Fairlie ; G. Fm ; G. A. Gale; Sir 
T. D. Khind ; F. R, Snuth : J. F. Wilson. 

LiCEM'IATES. 

A, L. ffelcVr; R.'l’. Davey': G, Cfould : E 11. H.GrifEth ; 

WL P. Holjireavw ; A. C. Hunt j \ k “Ifhifo 

aon ’ R- P- Ouleaby ; J - B. Omm ; A. C. Scott; 1 , K, White. 

The Scriitinewa' ReporU, giving the ^tiltt of the 
Klecbam of the Council, the SuindlUR ConamilWM, and the 
Han. Audiiore were read. The Prmident drclaicd il« 
IftRccre, Members of Council and Standing aud 

Him. Auditors duly eleeied in accuidance tb^ewith. 

Tv,t, candiilatci for ibo PrACIlce Standing Ccmninttet liRvmS 
Ttceired «1 equal mimlwr cf l-otw. a bidlot wna held* M u 
reauit of which Mr, Francis Jon-ea was elected. 

On the mockin of ite President, a ™ie ot thonk-t wk passed 
by acclamation tti the Scrutineers for tfinr labours in can- 
n^tfon with the elect mns. The ptoceedinga closed al 
8,40 pun.__ _ ^ 

tt U desired to point out that the Dpinioni of writera of 
■ iticleB and lelten which oppear in the R,d.BA. JoLTWM. 
Tpust be tkkfiii sa the individuid opmiona of thc^r autbori 
and not as repreiciiuilivc cacptcMioti of the Institut*. 

R.LBJk. JOURNAL. 

fJufas 0/ Puififahcfl.—igi+t Klh. iwnd November j ftih. 
jDlh December. 19^51 lodi. Z4th Jantiary; yih, Zi*t Feb* 
niftrv: Tth, im March; 4th. sjili April; gdi. *3td Nfej; 
t3th. 17th Junct l8ih July; August: 19th beptemMI , 
17th Oclohcf. 
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The Royal Gold Medal 

PRESENTATION TO SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A.. LL D., AT THE GENERAL 

MEETING, MOND.AY, 22 JUNE 1925 

(THE PRESIDENT, MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, HON. M.A (OXON.), IN THE CHAIR.) 


T he PRESIDENT : Ladies and gentlemen, 
component parts of a most distinguished 
audience, I think you will agree with me that 
anyone of a well-balanced mind and of a modesty 
of disposition such as distinguishes the hero of this 
evening will be best pleased if he is not long held 
in embarrassing suspense while a list of his virtues 
and his achievements is given. Therefore 1 do not 
propose to indulge in a long disquisition upon the 
works of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. But this, I think, 
may be said : that he is one of a long line — or shall 
we say dynasty ?— of architects, and pcrliaps I may 
sav W'ithout being accused of plagiarbm that he 
is one of two men who, hardly out of their teens, 
have adorned Liverpool with two of its most distin¬ 
guished buildings ; one, St. George’s Hall, civil in 
its character, the other the Cathedral, ecclesiastical 
It is of interest to remember that Sir Giles Scott’s 
grandfather was one of the early recipients of the 
Gold Medal, at a date so long ago that I am sure 
it is beyond the experience of any of those who are 
present, namely, 1859. .And in subsequent years 
he was the Institute’s President. 

Following the hint which I have already given, 
I do not propose to enlarge upon Sir Giles Scott’s 
works. Only two will I mention out of a long 
series which would themselves have entitled him 


to be the recipient of our Gold Medal. At Clare 
College, Cambridge, he has given us an example of 
scholarly architecture, and in Liverpool Cathedral 
he has given an example of fine ecclesiastical work. 
I think those who have seen it will agree with me in 
saying that, so far as it has gone, at present, it 
presents as much interest and artistic enchantment 
as any of our old cathedrals that w^c love so well. 
It has this fxirther distinction ; that there arc pre¬ 
sented in its erection problems of construction 
which cither never came before the ancient builders 
or were avoided by them. 'I'o have designed 
Liverpool Cathedral is a distinction which, alone, 
would entitle any architect to receive our Gold 
Medal, and, in a moment, 1 shall have the greatest 
possible pleasure in asking Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
to accept the Medal. Before actually coming to 
that interesting part of the ceremony, how’cver, 1 
would ask one of our American brethren who have 
favoured us on this occasion with their presence, 
to say a few' W'ords in regard to the subject of this 
evening. It is not often that we are favoured with 
the presence of tw'o eminent representatives of our 
art from America, and I think it would be a pity on 
this occasion not to take advantage of their presence. 
So that, at whatever inconvenience or embarrass¬ 
ment to Mr. Cass Gilbert, I will ask him to say a 
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few words before I actually present the Gold 
Medal. 

MR. CASS GILBERT (Hon. Corresponding 
Member): It is with much embarrassment, and 
yet with a peculiar pleasure that I accepted, only a 
moment ago, the invitation which the President sent 
down to me after I took my scat, to say a few words 
in regard to the award of the Royal Gold Medal 
to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. Reminiscences are, 
perhaps, not in order, but I may say that when I 
first came to London forty-five years ago. Sir 
(Jeorge Gilbert Scott was then the great leading 
light. It is with a remembrance of Street, and 
Alfred Waterhouse, and Pearson and Burges and 
Norman Shaw, that 1 feel you are cany ing on the 
tradition of the time when, it seems to me, England 
re-awoke to the beauty of its native style of archi¬ 
tecture. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott is canying on, a.s 
your President has said, a great tradition. I went 
to Liverpool last year for the special purpose of 
seeing his Cathedral, a design already well known 
throughout the world from many illustrations, and 
known to us and studied by us in .America with, 
I might say, almost fervent affection. I was deeply 
impressed with its importance as a great work of 
art. It has that quality of combination of structure 
and form and beautv' and colour, of vitalitv' in 
detail and originalitv’ of plan which is not a copy of 
anything that exists. Yet for all that, it carries out 
the idea of a great Cathedral in a splendid, vital and 
original way. In canying, as I hope I do, some bf 
the tradition of the Anglo-Saxon race — for my 
people t'ame from Devonshire 300 years ago — I 
want to say that I share also in the pride which you 
must feel in having another great architect among 
vourselves who can produce so vital and so beautiful 
a thing so thoroughly well done. It gives me 
the greatest pleasure to offer to the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British .Architects my congratulations 
on their selection of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
as their Medallist, and my congratulations to 
him on the honour which you are bestowing 
upon him. 

'I’HE PRESIDENT : 1 feel that it is almost like 
dashing one’s fist into the face of a baby to ask 
another of our American guests—who has only just 
arrived by aeroplane from Paris and very nearly 
missed his dinner in consequence — at a moment’s 
notice to say a few words in relation to this most 
important and delightful subject. I will ask Mr. 


Everett Waid, the President of the Anaerican 
Institute of Architects, who honours us with his 
presence to-night, to sav just a few words. 

MR. EATRETP W.AID : I should have been 
well content to keep silent after our country had 
been so well represented by the Past-President of 
the .American Institute of .Architects, one whom we 
honour for the long list of great works which he 
has done in our countiy. I should have been the 
more willing to do so in that I have risked my life 
for the first time in an acn>planc. I felt that I could 
not miss this occasion ; but hereafter 1 shall have 
more respect for precedent and take the train to 
the boat. I am glad to be here to sec iheMedal 
awarded, because 1 feel that evciy word which has 
been said is so well deservred by the recipient of the 
honour which is to be given to-night. I made a 
special trip a few days ago to Liverpool to see bir 
Giles’s magnificent work, and it far exceeded niy 
expectations. In Pans, where I have been to the 
Exposition, it appeared to me that a great effort 
lias been made, as have similar efforts in my owjn 
country in past years, to achieve something great in 
arcliitcctiire by doing something eccentric, licliev- 
ing that greatness in design is a complete departure 
from all precedent. But 1 feel that in LiverptMil 
Cathedral we have a masterpiece which breathes 
the spirit of art with respect to tradition. 

SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTI’ was then 
invested w'ith the Royal Gold Medal 

SIR GILES, in reply, said : I am sure you will 
agree with me that brevity is the motto for to-night, 
and I do not propose to say many words. Rut 
brevity may be carried a little farther, perhaps, 
than is customaiy', and I should like very much, if 
I might, to follow a distinguished precedent and 
sav tw'o w'ords. I have really only to say Thank 
you ! ” and to say it with all my heart. Sixty'-six 
Years ago a distinguished forbear of mine, iiiy 
grandfather, received the Gold Medal I do not 
think the Institute inhabited these premi^ at that 
time—I am told that it held its meetings in a 
room attached to a “ pub.” I do not know whether 
that is true, but 1 like to contemplate the idea of 
mv grandfather receiving his Gold Medal in a 
public house ! ^ 

I always think that His Majesty’s Gold Medal is 
an honour which the profession is exceptionally 
proud of, I do not know whether similar honours 
are given to other professions and arts, but I think 
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that the architectural profession is particularly dis- 
tingubhed in receiving this recognition of their art 
from the hands of the King, or the Queen, as the 
case may be. It is to me especially a great honour to 
receive this Medal of his Majesty on the recom¬ 
mendation of my brother architects, for I do not 
think there is a greater honour than to have the 
recognition of one’s brother architects. 

I do not know whether it is the Cathedral or the 
telephone-box which is responsible for this award. 
I do not think the telephone-box design is so well 
known ; soon it will be better known. I am afraid 
40,000 of these things are going to be spread about 
the to^^ms of the country. Imagine 40.000 Liver¬ 
pool Cathedrals ; it would be terrible. 

It gives me very great pleasure to say “ Thank 
you I ” with all my heart for w hat Mr. Cass Gilbert 
and Mr. Everett Waid have said to-night. 1 have 
a great admiration for .\mcrican architects and 
American architecture ; I think ilieir work is 
wonderful. It was a great sorrow to me when my 
friend Bertram Goodhue, who was responsible for 
most of the ecclesiastical architecture of recent 
times in .American, died. The words of Mr. Cass 
Gilbert and Mr. Waid give me encouragement to 
go on w ith the next section of the Cathedral, w'hich 
we hope to start in July this year and which will 
comprise the central space and, I hope, the next 
pair of transepts. 

I think the Gold Medal is usually regarded as 
the climax to an architect’s career, hut I don't like 
to think it is the chmax of my career. I am full 
of hope that I shall be able to do a little more work 
before I pass away. 

MR. E. GUY D.A\A BER (President-Elect) ; 


Before we part to-night 1 have one vety pleasant 
duty to perform, and that is, to ask you to pass a 
vote of thanks to our retiring President, Mr. Gotch. 
.Mr. Gotch, for two years, has occupied the chair 
with distinction in every possible way ; his ad¬ 
dresses have been masterly expositions expressed 
with the felicity and clearness which was to be 
expected from one of the most scholarly writers of 
our time on the history of English Renaissance 
architecture, and he has conduct^ the work of the 
Institute in a way that we shall never forget. I 
therefore ask you to pass to him a hearty vole of 
thanks. 

ITie vote was parsed by acclamation. 

THE PRESIDEN P ; I rise W'ith singular em¬ 
barrassment, because I had not the slightest idea 
that an>’thing of this kind W’as going to take place. 
But 1 thank you for the ver>' kind way in which you 
have received .Mr. Da wiper’s remarks, and I can 
only say that whatever success has attended the 
perit^ during which I have occupied this presi- 
dentid chair, it is owing to the kindness and the 
devotion to duty of the Coiindl and the members 
of the Institute. 'Phe w hole of the period during 
which I have presided over this Institute has been 
distinguished for the genuine endeavour of all con¬ 
cerned to forward the interests not only* of the 
Institute itself, but of architecture as well, and I 
shall always look back with the very greatest 
pleasure to the period during which I have per¬ 
formed th^c duties, which, 1 may say en passant, 
are becoming more and more arduous'as the years 
go by. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
ver>' kind way in which you have received this 
vote. 
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Recent Developments in Apartment Housing in 

America 

BY WILLJAM T, BENSLVN, A.R.I.RA.j A.R-CJL (GOD%\JN BURSAR^ <9^3^ 



Fig, Maim EKniAMeP Colonvaqe, U-sauTiJS Avenup* Tiie Sitm-TOM. New Yo^ 
Arthur Lioumis Hiirinon, ArchJttct 


principal arivancca which are being made in 
I design of apartmcm Kousea in America appear to be 
due to the following causes. 

Architects anr giving very clowr attention lo ecntioni,ica. 
especially to the aniil>T5lfl of building costa in their relattan 
to land values, and am demonstrating to real catote specu- 
latots that first-dasa design and originfll thought pay. 
Instead of adopting acccpttd w ays nf doing t^gs without 
invefitigariatir they arc arriving at better solutstms of old 
problenia by thinkitig them out afresh from first principle* 
They approach new problems fmm die standpoint of the 
logical andyaia of pMsJbility, Although the dcrtatl em¬ 
ployed is largely of traditional origin, die moss and scale 
of the buildings cat which it ia used are directly influenced 
by modem conatruction and requirements. 

A human dwelling remains a human dwellmg. whether a 
cave* cottage or apartment, but the possibilities of modem 
mechanical science have cnabl^ the latter to b 

very diatinctivT type of expression. The adoption of all 
kinds of jaboar-ssving devices and ftttinga, leads to great 
compactness of planning* although rooms are m many 
cases ar^lcr than those for similar purposes in England, 


the effective space is as great owing to the employm^t of 
atondordised fittings and the careful ctmaideration of tneir 
position in relation to futniiurc, doors, windows, etc. 
The general use of central beating aimplihcs planning by 
die elimination of smolie-fhics fmm the majority oi the 
rooms* althoueh the socinJ value of iht open fire ia 
appreciated and the better class apartments have at least 
one in the living-roonu The use of elevatotB In aJI apart¬ 
ments owT five storeys is enmmon. 'fheir number and 
position are two of the most important factors in the design 
In the most expensive apartincntg. eiiidi clevHior serro 
only one or at moat two entrance fov-ers per fioor. In the 
leas expensive elevsiora serve a puhUc corridor from which 
three or more aparunentg arc entered at each floor. The 
rdmion of initial to recurring cost k doscly studied, 
cspecinlly in buildings which are owned co-opemdvely or 
by the large bolding corporationa. This remark does 
apply to those built by speculators for snlc* Thk question 
it considered from the pnim of view of saving in labour and 
aervioe os well ss upkeep and repaira. 

Good management and cfiiciciit service are fw'o of the 
factors in the success of apartments which cannot be con- 
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ttolled by the architect J but in Anaerica ihert accm. to be 
numerous persons Trrfio- specialise In the runnkiB oi thtst 
building, the reault bejnjj that the large loaning cum- 
panies ore willing to fiiuLDce schemes up to £16 per cent, of 
their cost and to make loans of as much os 2jOao,ac» dullum 
on a single Schemr. The rale of interest raries from 5^ to 
6^ per cjcnt,, but there cK apparcoily tia Jack nf pirwicrtcrs 
who Ore willing to conunissioD architeerts to tackle schetnea 
on a hig scale. 

Apartment houses arc divided into two classes : (i) 
house^keeping apartments^ and is) apartment hotels 
which are either entirclj' or mainly oomiMsed of tton- 
house-keeping apartments, 1 include typical examples 

selected frinm those wilieh came under niy notice during 
the seven weeks I spent Ln America. I viaiied Xcw York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago^ Cleveland 
and Boston, to, all of these cities I was Riven oppor¬ 
tunities to see tlie latest schemes executed, also buildings 
in course of erection as well os plans of projected schemes. 

Apartments of all claa^ea erected in New ’iqrk must 
comply with the provisioiis of the New York Tenement 
Housing Act In order to understand the problem 

as it exists to-day, it is necessary to investigate the con¬ 
ditions which led to the passing of this Act* Jo the early 
clays of New York, h WSJ found con’^’enienr to split up 
city blocks 3 oa hy 200 feet into building lots of loo hy 25 
feet. When these were used for siniirlc family rcsidrnccs 
and a reasonable portiejn qf e&ch lot left unhuilt on, there 
Was no objectioti to such dwellings, hut as land become 
more valuable, the tendency even in good class dwTllings 
was to crowd too much building on to the lot, making it 
impossibUe to light the inierior effectively. At the dty 
developed, the more faahionahle residential district moved 
□otthword and the sites of the earlier pm'ate residences 
were used for tenement hou-seo. The roa hy 25 foot lot 
thus became the standard size of building lot cn which to 
erect a tenement house. The vital impartance of light 
and otr to human life was almost entirely disregarded. 
Hundreds of tenernems were built, both of the " rail¬ 
road nnd " dumh-belt *' type. In the former, only those 
roormi facing the street or the yard across the back of the 
site luid windows. In the latter, the internal rtxirrm had 
windows looking on to areas only 4 feet wide and often 
five storeys highu Four families were usually accommo- 
dated on each floor, a common Staircase and sanitary 
conveniences being pEunned in the middEc of the sbe, 'J'he 
Living conditions in such tenenvents can only be described 
as abominable, and it is impotsaible to estimate the extent 
of the illHclTects from disea^ and Eowrred vitality caused 
by them. One of the first trained architects to take an 
interest in this problem was Mr. Ernest Flagg, who in 
1894 wTote in the July number of .Yrrifr«t'r'r an article 
under Ute title of " The New York 'rencment House Evil 
and its Cure.'' In this he demonatrafed clearly that the 
Long and narrow site Is one of the most W'AS teful shapes for 
such buildings owing to the greater length of outside 
woJling m^uired to enclose the same area arranged as an 
oblong than as a sqtiore and to the great amount of rmrent- 
able space in communicating corridors. He produced 
plans for sites too by S'^. by 75, end too by too feet, 
which compared with the ” dumb-bell " type for similar 
sites provided the same amoiLnC of accormuodadon at 


15 per cent, less cost and with rcosotiable lights air and 
privacy for all roams. As far as one can ascertain, thia 
was the first attempt to demonatmt? the value of the 
application of sdentibc planning and analysis to the design 
of tenements. The [<>oi Act, besides enforcing good 
fltandards of cemstruedon, deals wkh cubic air space in 
roams, tirc-eacapea, si^es of windows, ctc., and lays down 
a ratio betw'cen the area of the lot which may Ik built on 
and that which must be left vacant. In the case of the 
lots with only one street frontage 70 per cent. of the total 
area may be covered with buildinita, but on <ajrncr lot.s 
this percentage is increased to 90 per cent. The intentiun 
was LQ fix a minimum unhuilt on area for each lot* but in 
practice it has been regarded ati a maximum. Designs 
showing rj'plcaJ ways of dealing with sitea of various 
are illuatrated Tatcr. In some of these* the owners have 
insisted on the architect covnering the tnaximum area 
el lowed by the Act. The resitiis ore not ideal bu t the best 
M'hich can be obtained under the conditlans. Rear apart¬ 
ments especially are only modcmtcly lighted and ventdoted 
except when they happen to overlook partictUarTy favour¬ 
able adjoining sites occupied by churdiyards, achnol- 
playgiounds, etc. 'I'he dis.advantages inherent in the 
development of small individual Iota, especisHy m regard 
to the outlook from rear apartments, have long heed 
realised, and schemes based on the development of a 
complete city block are becoming more common. In 
connection with housing for the middle and working 
classes in .Vcw York, Mr. Andrew J. Thomas has Riven 
great attention to the qaestion of the proportion of a site 
which it Is profitable to leave unbuilt oti. In order to 
demonstrate his views on this p>aint, Mr. Thcanox prepared 
a. plan for the New York State Housing Committee show¬ 
ing the detinclopmcnt of a New York dty block with garden 
apartments so planned titat they only uceupied 37J per 
cent, of the total area. He also prepared figures showing 
lhai* compiared with the usual apartments btiilt to occupy 
70 per cent, of the site* they would show a net income of 
7'5 per cent, us compared with fi'o pet cent. The plan 
tiaelf is of interest* as it consiits of a number of E-shaped 
blocks arranged around u lung intcmail garden* the blocks 
arc separated from each other by possa;^ which iver*i‘c 
as entrances to the garden and permit the free circulation 
of air* 

In planning hta ganden aparrmems at Jackson Heights 
for the (Jueensboro' Corpomiion, Mr* I’htjmas hus 
adopted a modification of this orrangemeoi, 'rheae 
Bparlmentv* besides being well planned, are very pleasing 
in their architectural treatment. 'TTiey are intended for 
the middle classes. At garden level, the small courts of 
each block arc occupied by garager; on to the roofs of 
which the external fire-escapes discharge* The iietting 
back of the houses, Icaiing n grasa-coveied spuce iKtwecn 
them and the sidewalk, is a pi ensant feature which ia sc| dom 
Seen in New Y"ork. The plans ipvcn (FiRs. j and 2) IlLujtrate 
slightly differing arrangement^ for a 1 so feet and a 107 feet 
unit. In both jnsrnnces there are two aTBtrcaaet* each 
sersi'ing a large and small apartment at ejeh storey. Ti’hc 
simple rectangular shape of the blocks is economical in 
building on account of the absence of small breaka. lu- 
tcrruilly, it gives rooms without atvkward corners in w hich 
it ra possible to arnnge furniture oatisfactorily. It W'ili be 
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Fig. 3 —TrricAt- Workikc Class Apartment Hocsb Unit, 
New- York Cmr 



Fio. 3.— Entrancs Ap.artmest*. Jackson Hughts, N.Y. 
Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 


noticed that these plana give good cross ventilation. The 
small loggias at the an^cs of the Mocks are a pleasant 
feature of Western origin, they can be thrown open in 
summer-time or closed, as shown, in winter time. ’Fhe 
photograph shows the restrained treatment of the eleva¬ 
tions which are carried out in wine-coloured bricktrork 
(Fig. 3). Although architectural features a re almost entirely 
absent, these apartments has'c a breadth and simplicity 
reminiscent of Italian work of the earlier periods. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s housing 
scheme in the Astona suburb of New York is an example 
of the application of similar principles of planning to tene¬ 
ment housing. After the war, a law was passed per¬ 
mitting insurance ciKnpanies to invest up to 10 per cent, 
of their assets in building. ITiis company decided to 
dcTOtc 100,000,000 dollars to housing investments. They 
commiaaioned Mr. Thomas to design fifty tenement 
houses, the rentals of W'hich were not to exceed >9 P**’ 
room per month, including the promion of steam heating, 
hot water, and electricity. These rentals are much lower 
than for similar pri\*ately owmed apartments. The rate 
of interest on the capital invested was fixed at 51 per cent, 
and notwithsunding the low rentals, the apartments are 
so designed that it will be possible to maintain this rate. 
'These houses are intended as substitutes for the ordinary 
tenements erected on dty Mocks, only 50 per cent, of 
the site is covered with buildings instead of 70 per cent., 
as allowed by law, and yet these apartments, owing to the 
economics made possiMe by planning for ctmiplete blocks 
instead of individual blocks, will show an equally good re¬ 
turn on the capital in\Tsted. The typical block plan (a^ 
Fig. 1) shows twelve U-shaped houses arranged on a site 
600 by 300 ft.; the solid ends face the street and the open 
ends a garden 36 feet wide running the whole length of the 
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site. The courts separating; the houses arc 14 feet wide 
at their narrowest and 18 feet at their widest point. 
Fire escapes are placed in these courts and the internal 
angles of the open court of each house. The ground and 
typical floor plans read in conjunctiem ts'ith the block 
plan serve to illustrate the following important points of 
planning:— 

1. Correct and economical placing of staircase. 

2. Fliminatian of waste space in corridors. 

1. Economic shape of rooms, relation of wall spaces to 
fittings, etc. 

4. Grouping of fire escapes. 

5. Use of space between bliKks for light to subsidiary 

rooms and for air circulation between blocks. 

6. (Grouping of small individual areas into large inner 

court which opens out into the individual courts 
of the Uoshaped block units. 

'Ihu scheme is a notable attempt at a solution of the 
problem of tenement housing in its most difficult form. 
A minimum of four rooms per apartment has been fixed, 
the accommodation compris:s living-room, flining-room 
or dining-recess, kitchen, one or tw’o bedrooms and bath- 
room,per apartment (sec Fig.2). Each htMisc has five storej's 
and accommodates thirty-nine families. The basements arc 
restricted to the wndth of the block immediately adjoining 
the street, the method of excavating being to run a steam 
shovel along both of the long sides of the site, each house 
has its own heating apparatus and fuel store located in its 
basement. All the roofs arc flat and ad%*antage is taken 
of this by using them as clothes-dr>’ing spaces. 'Fhe 
elevations arc very simple in character but a beautiful 
brick of brownlsh-j'ellow colour obtained from Holland, 
has been used. Nlr. U. Everett Waid, the architect to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has been 
associated with Mr. 'fhomas in the carrying out of this 
work. 

.Although the schemes already mentioned show a great 
advance on planning for small individual lots, they arc 
confined to solutions for standard site New York city 
blocks. 'Ehe question of the advisability of cutting up 
all land into such blocks by streets of the regulation town 
aiae is now receiving attention, and the cost of roads in 
relation to land development studied. Outside New 
York, there appears to be a greater tendency to treat each 
site on its merits and to keep the cost of land development 
lower by the use of cheap roads for secondary* circulation 
with paths for foot traffic only instead of keeping the w hole 
of the roads similar to town streets. 

The '* Black Rock War Housing Scheme at Bridge¬ 
port, Connecticut, was carried out for the tJ.S. Govern¬ 
ment by Mr. R. Clipstone Sturgis of Boston. It is an 
excellent example of an apartment housing scheme which 
combines good design of the apartments themselves with 
a well thought out development of the land on which they 
arc built. There is ample sunshine, light and air every¬ 
where, and where trees occurred they have been carefully 
preserved. Apartments of three, four and five rooms 
were required, and three unit types of houses were de¬ 
signed, ail three storey buildings with cellars. Each type 
has two apartments to each storey, planned with a central 
front staircase and a rear staircase immediately behind 


it which avoids the necessity for external iron fire escapes. 
The houses containing the four and five-room apartments 
sre simple oblongs, which aa examples of liiivct planning 
will be extremely difficult to improve upon. In spite 
of the limited nature of the accommodation, the kitchen, 
private and rcccptim sectiona arc sufficiently isolated 
w-hilst giving convenient service. The three-room apart¬ 
ments have been arranged cleverly to combine the advan¬ 
tages of planning some rooms in relation to the sides snd 
others to the disgonal of a square, forming a special unit 
for use at comers which is especially useful at those which 
are not right anglM. TTie block plan shows the variety 
of arrangement which can be ohtoimni by the use of those 
three unit types, in all cases the rooms have ample light 
and air besides a pleasant outlook. Forty families are 
accommodated per acre. Economy has been studied 
throughout, but there is no unpleasant effect of stan¬ 
dardisation, the clev’ations are greatly helped by the use 
of classical detail for the entrance porches. Apart from 
the kcv'stoncs and arched heads of the well-proportioned 
sash windows they are the only features used to break 
the expanse of plain brickwork. Projecting porches in 
w*ood arc provided at the rear of all types of house; 
besides being a pleasint feature they are found useful 
for diy'ing clothes. Fist roofs arc used throughout 
finished against low parapets. There are no fireplaces 
and the whole of the buildings are heated from a plant 
located in a separate building, but provision could be 
made for the installation of heating plants in the base¬ 
ments of individual groups should they be converted to 
private ownership. 

Some of the moat original and successful apartments 
for the middle-classes arc found in Baltimore, Ohio, 
where Mr. Clyde N. Friz has carried out a number of 
schemes which, besides being good architecturally, arc 

f articulariy clever solutions of difficult site problems, 
le has succeeded in building apartments which admirably 
fulfil the following conditions :— 

(a) Produce an economic rental. 

[b) Provide all reasonable modem conv'cniences. 

(f) Are not expensive to run or keep up. 

(<0 Do not detract from the natural beauty of the site 
on w’hich they arc built. 

'I*hc outskirts of Baltimore are being developed on good 
lines with a view to the preservation of natural beauty. 
The land which Air. Friz chose for these apartments was 
practically undeveloped woodland which, on account of 
its awkwrard levels snd sceluded position, did not appeal 
to the ordinary real estate speculators. Being relatively 
cheap, there has been no necessity to crowd it uiKluly 
with buildings. HU two first apartments were the 
Tuscany and Lombardy. The former has an interesting 
feature w hich solves the garage problem by placing a large 
garage in front of the building, but at baser^t Icrvel, and 
using its flat roof os a forecourt and Italian garden. 'Fhc 
photograph (k ig. 4) show's the flank of the garage in relation 
to the building as a whole. 'Fhe beauty* of the site and the 
variety of levels are also shown by this photograph. A 
more recent group only just completed at the time of my 
visit are known os Garden Apartments. They arc an inter¬ 
esting example of the adaptation of a ccxirtyard plan to a 
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ntc which has a £aU of i m jo from north to southr llic 
apitrtmcntB arc Dirangcd in 6ve separate houses^ thn^ of 
which are pkci!!id in relation to the higher and two to the 
lower leveL The exjurtyard itself ia i!J5 feet long by 
too feet wide, the shorter dimension heing in the direction 
of the fell. It k entered through a gap which is left 
betw'een the houses occupying the Bouth cidc. The 
levels nn either side of the entrance ore such that it has 
been possible to arrange Cwtj apsrtmentB at basement 
level. The three remaining houses are placed one in the 
centre of the north side imniedEateJy opposite the entrance 
and the others on the east Bnd west sides with their ends 
in line with the baefc of tlie centre hi tick. By this rnenna 
their entrances group with the terrace running across die 
north side of the courtj’ard. 'rhc&e houses ere a storey' 
higher than those on the aoLiih side smd arc [inked together 
with loggias roofed at the iev^l of the Icvi'er bloeks^ In 
addition to compLctiog the quadrangle the loggias act as 
open -air porches for those apartments which Inunedintely 
adjoin them. They are open both sides and. serve to 
ventilate the cDurtyard by catching any breeze from 
whichever direction it may he blowing iFig. 5). Each 
house has three storeys in addition to the basernent, which 
is Well lighted and dciTUrd to stores a.nd servants* rooms, 


but in some cases EtddfrionBl living rooms are provided 
With gtaircasea to fhc gtagnd floor apartments. Where 
garages arc- provided they occupy a portion of the batic- 
merits opening on to yards which are screened hy the 
loggias., 'rherc arc two Bpartments to each storey served 
by a central staircase lighted from the open-air pmruhes 
at first and second floor levels. .4 service staircase is also 
planned to each pair of apartments, an economy being 
effected by arranging one dumb..waiter prid incinerator 
on the landing between each pair of kitchens. The pliirus^ 
sectians, elevations and photograph (Fig. 6) explain the 
paints mentioned above; and the general plan^ besides 
showing the lay-out, gives details of the arrangciticnt at 
entrance and basement levels. '*rhese buildings posse&si 
much of the charm of the smaller Italian villaii and farm¬ 
houses and show how succesafulJy symmetry and infor¬ 
mality can be tsombined (Fig. 7). Although the rectangular 
character of the blacks is maintained, there is no effect of 
monotony owing to the eJevet way in which the loggias 
and open-air porches gWe interesting light and aha^ to 
the d^ign. There am no mouldings except round the 
main entrance doorways, but the common bricks used 
throughaut havo been covered with ztucco w^hich here 
and there covers a projecting course. The windows are 
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inward-opening easements, the frames of which ha^c 
a rebate on the outer face so that a gauze screen can be 
fixed during the mosquito season. The cost of con- 
stnictitm was 48 cents per foot cube, the finish throughout 
being first-class. All floors are fireproof and the public 
passages and staircases are finished with red tiles. The 
attacl^ schedule gives an idea of the financial side of 
this scheme. ^ ^ - 

Taking into consideration the difficulties of the site 
and the low coat of construction, one cannot speak too 
highly of the result obtained, wluch certainly charmed 
me_as much as any apartments 1 saw in America. 


especially for those living in New York. At tl« moment, 
the favourite localhiea for apartments of the highest class 
are Park Avenue and the upper part of Fifth Avenue. The 
tooms provided in these modem apartments^ are on the 
same scale as those in private houses of the highest class. 
Although the majority of wealthy New Yorkcre now use 
an apartment as their working and winter residence, the 
family spending moat of its time in the country, this has 
not alwrays been the case. Formerly , there w-as considerable 
pxtrjudice against apartments, but since it has been demon¬ 
strated that the same accommodation can be obtained 
with less cost in upkeep and service in an apartment than 
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BALTIMORE GARDEN APARTMENTS. No 1. 
C. N. Fair, Abchitikt. 


Indnidnal Otmttthip, 


InvesUTvent (including ground) 
Financed m follnwi - 
ist Mortgagr .. 

Stock .. 

$47,000'00 
48,000*00 

$•>5,000*00 

V5,ooo'oo 

Four (4) SialU at $150.00 
A-f and B-i at $3,000.00 
A-a and B-a at 12,750.00 
A-J and B-3 at $2,500.00 

Intome. 

f^OO'OO 

6,000*00 

5.500*00 

3.00000 

Vacancies 10 per cent. 


*17,10000 

i,7io‘oo 


GroM Income 



15,390 00 

Expenut. 

Interest . .. .. .. .. 

Taxes . . .. 

Janitor (one half-time) 

Coal 

Water, Light and Insurance 

Repairs and Incidentals 

$2,820*00 
1,000*00 
500*00 
500*00 
30000 
500’00 


Sinking Fund 


$5,620*00 

3 . 6 *fih 7 

0 . 53 fih 7 

Net Income .. 



. f 5 .»S 3‘33 


Having dealt with these examples of the apartment* 
provided for the workers and middle clas.scs, I will now 
give examples of those for the wealthier classes, more 


in a first-class private house, they have become increas¬ 
ingly popular. In the older ryi»c of apartments erected as 
late as 1895, a large proportion of the site w'as taken up by 
staircases, lifts, passages and ineffective light courts, only 
those rooms facing the street being adequately lighted. 
The plan given shows a typical method of dealing wSth a site 
too feet by too feet, the only idea in the plan being to plan 
one long and narrow apartment on each too feet by 25 
fcetscction. In type of plan they were very similar to tene¬ 
ments (Fig. 8). TT»c rentals per floor of such apartments 
varied from 5,000 to 7,000 dollars. ComFwrmg them with 
a building su^ as 630, Park Avenue, which has only one 
apartment on each floor, one see that |dthough the 
latter is less costly to build, having less partitions, doors, 
windows, fittings, etc., it is far more attractive, and pro¬ 
duces a rental of from ten to thirteen thousand dollars, 
according to the floor on which it is located. Mr. J. E. R. 
Carpenter has greatly improved the planning of the better 
class apartment in New York. Me is an architect who haa 
had the benefit of studying French planning as well as a 
considerable knowledge of real estate development. By 
promoting these schemes he has demonstrated in a prac¬ 
tical way the advantages of fine planning, good equipment, 
economy and refined architectural design. All these de¬ 
signs provide accommodation on the scale of the private 
houses to which those who can afford such homes arc 
accustomed, as well as the conveniences offered by hij^- 
class apartment house service. The basic principle of 
planning is the segregation of the three main elements in 
the accommodation : 

1 . Flntcrtaining rooms. 

2. Family and private rooms. 

3. Service and servants* quarters. 
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From • letting potm of vicrw, the gi^nd or first floor is offices, etc. lot depends on the locality in which the 
least valuable. A portion of it is given up to main and apartmcms arc erected, but thU ipace can be subdivided 
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APARTMENT BUILDING 
630 PARK AVENUE 



yiiftar/ i* 
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/tiiiiry MU 


rLAs or rrncAL rtoott 




SeAt£ Ot fBM r 


Fig. 8 


service entrances, superintendent*! apartment and office. 
The rentable portion is often let in smiUl suites for doctors’ 
offices, and in certain cases for select shops, restaurants, 


for use as shops more cheaply than for living quarters. 
The arrangement of the actual accommodation docs not 
greatly except in the provision of the number of 
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rooms. The function of the elevator lobby above the first 
floor i$ that of a vestibule in a private bouse- It serves orrf 
or sometimes tvro apartmems per floor. From this the 
entnmee is directly into a gallery or tecepttnn halh but 


look to streets. 'IV kitchens, although feemg Minris, ate 
vffherever possible* given cross wntiHation, the Bezants 
rooms are grouped together with their own comdor and 
staircase* each semmt having a separate rtkim with 
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occasionally a Mcondury door leads directly to tV priv^e 
fknuly halli In large npattments this is a coovcnicnwi', Uy 
keeping the principle of the subdivisjoti of the iccommodaj 
tiiTin mind, moat of the fhuV and liisadATmtages which 
considered to be inherent in fiats* arc avosded 1 prsc* 
tically all the fiunily and entertaining rooms havx an out- 


lovatory basin, a bathroom Fnr theu- use'also IwirK Ptt>" 
\idcd. The entertaining section consists of djnmg-too"^ 
library* drawing-’TOcm and gallery, the latter beingplonnc 
»s a linkbemcen them end the private and service sections. 
In most plana it hss no direct light, but is optmed up to 
the other roains with Urge doorways. The family portion 
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four or more bedrooms, Ample bathrooms, one 
'Or two dressimJ-roonia j many closets fitted isith spacc- 
^vin^ appTiancea, Sometimes a private aitrim^-toom or 
boudoir is iuctuded, or one of the larger bedfooms can be 
used fur I'bis purpose. Many of the most siiooessfol apart¬ 
ments arc planiijftd on sites rtio feet by itx) feet »t the angle 
■of n city bluck, enabling practically the whole of the im¬ 
portant rooms to overlook the street, 

630, Park Avenue, is a good example of the most luxu¬ 
rious tt^pe of Nrw York apa rtmciii building, which ill us- 
traEca most of the points mentioned, above. The lighting 
and Ventilation of all rooms are excellent, the armngymfcnt 
of the dining-rocJmj pantry, kitchen and servants hill 
could not well be improved. The pantry cues off the 
kitchen from the dininft-rtwmi, and the servants’ hall acts 
as Q passage from the kitchen to the private hill, servunrs 
quarters and gallery. The ,il?e£ii of the rooms are shown on 
the plan. 

550, Park Avenue, is enothtjr example of an apartment 
■on an angle site, t li feet by loo feet. It has, however, two 
apartments to each floor, the larger one having frontayes 
to 6znd Street and Park Avenue, and the amaller to 62nd 
Street only. The iiame prindplca of plonnlngs are applied, 
but all the mnmii ttre smaller- Neither the sen-ants' hall 
nor pantry has direct light, but both act as citE-olfa for 
kitchen smells. 'I'here is no main staircivse, hut two 
paisctiycr clrv'aiors placed pcparnidy, each serving the 
private vcaiihules of its own group of flat^, lliis system 
gives much greater pri^-aL-y than two elevators ^rrhig a 
common vestibnle fruni which both apanmems. open. In 
practice H there is liitle delay in wuitlng for the elevator 
tu complete its trip. The service staircase is piJced between 
the two kitchens, accessible from the stair !^ll, which 
also hna a servants* psiasenger elevator and service elevator 
opening on to it, fn both these upartmcnrs there is d room 
opening directly out of the gallery which cim be used 
either as >in additional living-room nr as a bedroom. The 
amaller apartment has only two reception ronmfi instead 
of the larger ones' three. Its hedruooma overlook ihiMzcnm, 
hut are all some distance away from the kitchens, which 
■occupy one side of another court on to which the serviinLa' 
rooms look out. In this case only three scrvinits' bed- 
rnoins arc provided per Eparunenr, additionnl servants* 
Tooms which arc placed on the top Boor con be rented 
independently. Hanging cupborirdH for servants* dothes 
are provided in the corridor to avoid encrcHiching on 
the Ito squjiro feet allotted to such rooms. 

No. ^7, Fifth .Avenue, v^hich t?ccupies a site of r-p feet 
by ti4 feet, is ptunned round an internal court 32 feet 
square, w'hich lights the servants’ ro-.tm^. galleries and 
pub! ic hall. The ground floor is d i vided into one large and 
one smdl nparttncJit, a supKrrintcndent'B apartment und 
handsome «r;tmnce hall, "rhe second, third, fourth, fifth 
juid twelfth Storeys ( Fig.g) have two apartments of fourteen 
and sixteen rooms to each storey, Tlie sixth, wevmth, 
eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh stareys are partly duplex 
jind partly single apartment, each storey having one large 
.apartment and half of the duplex. 'Jlie apartmenta ore 
1,-ahapcd, which has caused a different stTJingcmem of 
accommodation to those previously considered, 'f’he gal¬ 
lery has diret:t light from the internal court, only the 
giving-rooniB overlook the street, the rrmninder of the 


outer walls being given up to bedrooms. In the larger 
spartment a Uimdiy with dtying porch is providifd. Both 
the kjtchcna have outside exposures and are isolated frorn 
the dining-rchoms by pantries. The elevator^ are pltmncd 
at the junction of the two apartments and discharge on to 
A public hall opening directly on to the galleries. 

Although angle aitc^ are the moat desirable, quite a 
number of apartment fichemi:^ arc of necessity built on 
siEei having only one street frontage varying fnam lao to 
50 feet. *rhe favourite plan for a width of 100 feet or 
75 feet 14 the *' li *’ ahape, the apartments are considerably 
•imEiltcr than those already considered, the mnjority having 
four to the storey, izu, Seventy-fifth Street, by Mr. 
Elonn Barber, is typical of the bettt^r solutions, the plan- 



Krc. 10 . — 120 Fast SFVENTV-FtFrn StuhtT, N.V.C, 
Dcinn Barbtr, Architect 


ning could not well be simpler (Fig. 10). The elevator hiJI 
is in the ccntreofthe sire .and on to it both the passe tiger and 
freight elevators discharge. .At either end there arr doors 
to the nparCnicnts. and on either side there is a dour leading 
to a etaiToase, By this planning, cxtcmnl fire escapes are 
avoided. The two larger aparttnentB arc ptiimed at the 
back of the ailc, and the two smaller overltKjking the street. 
Only two of the principal rooms overlook the courts. It 
will be noticed that in spite of the limited accommodation 
the segregation of the accommodation into family, service 
and entertemmg sections is maintnined. These apeirimeiiJia 
were primarily intended for those wishing to reside in a 
good neighbourhood, hut who did nut wish to keep up a 
large establishment requiring many aer^Tuils, 'llic whole 
of the rooms are adequately lighted, squarc-hmded win- 
dowi being used throughout. 'ITtv purtitions ore varied 
somewhat on the di Be rent Boons to 3 uU individual taste. 
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In thta cortni^ction the advRUiaRce of steel framing arc 
obvious. Only the li'viog-rooms have fireplaces, bur where 
the dining-room is planned m luit* with ft, its omission 
from the lartcr ia not noticeable. 


arc two * mi>U apartments which consist of living-nxim, Icit- 
chen, bedroom and bathroom. The outloak of these is to 
the narrow courts ai the sides and to the somewhat wider 
court at the bach. It is usually assumed that eimilsr 
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Fig. la 


Lota only 50 feet wide present much greater difficulties 
of planning. An example of a aolution on such a site ia 
the house designed by Mr. D, Everett Waid, »t 19 -il, 
West Fifty-fifth Street. In this example one medium- 
sized apartment occupies the whole of the frontage to the 
street and has a south aspect (Fig. ii). At the back, there 


Courts will be left by adji>iniing owners* The value of the 
apartmenn; increases ea they arc located on the higher 
floors. The front apartments cwaily let at £i,Doa a.year^ 
and the amaUer vanr' from £300 to £500 according to 
floor. The internal areas are built cf buff bricks. The 
lipiw'inipi of this upartmcnt arc t>T»ica] of the best Ameri- 
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Fig. 13 
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9 East TwosTT-Numi Stmbt, New Yobk. llelmle & Corbrtt, Architects 
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M eaan. Hfilfote &■ Curbeit, Af chi tecta 
Skerdi by \V+ T-i Beiulyn 
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can practice in construction and show how fully all points 
of equipment arc worked out pre>'ious to erection. 

1143, Fifth A%xnuc, by Mr. J. E. R. Carpenter, is an 
example of an apartment house planned on a narrow site 
30 feet wide, but ac^joining a building controlled by the 
same owners, so that the rear rooms overloc^ a court 66 feet 
wide (Fig. 12). 'Phere is only one apartment to each floor 
and^thc entrance is direct into a foj’cr which links the 
<iining-room with the lmt»g-room, making a suite for 
entertaining. 'Hie kitchen, pantry, maids' room and 
ser\'ants* staircase are all at the back of the site. 

No.Q.EastTwenty-ninth Street, New York, recently erec¬ 
ted by Messrs. Hclmlc & Corbett, at the comer of Univer- 
aity Hace and East Twenty-ninth Street, docs not follow 


from the public hall, and a living-room four steps lower 
di>‘tdcd from the foyer by a small gallery, the additional 
height obtained in tWs way giving better s^e to the room. 
The larger apartment has in addition two bedrooms, 
bathroom and kitchen, but the two smaller have only one 
bedroom. The Third and Fourth, Sixth and Sc^nth 
and the Ninth and Tenth floors are devoted to duplex 
apartments in which the living-room runs up through iwo 
storeys, being treated on studio lines with a curved ceiling. 
On the lower storey, dining-room and kitchen arc thus 
made possible, over which there are bedrooms, &c., 
reached by an independent staircase from the foyer. 
Access to the public hall is provided from the upper as 
well as the lower floors. (Figs. 13, 14 & 15). 



Fic- 16 


any of the usual types cither in plan or section. On 
the first or entrance floor there is a fine hall and vestibule 
leading to the public hall from which the elevators and 
main staircase lead to the upper floors. There ore three 
snuill apartments on this floor. TThe planr^g of a garden 
at the angle of the site makes it possible to light apartmenu 
Nos. 1 ar>d z entirely from street frontages, and to place 
one side of apartment No. 2 and the elevators against a 
blank wall. The upper floors are divided up in a most 
ingenious way, by keeping rKirmal floor heights for the 
smaller rooms such as foyers, bedrooms, bathrooms, 
kitchens, &c., as well as the public halt, and dividing the 
height of th^ three floors between two living-rooms. 
On the Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh l^rs, there 
arc three apartments, each with its fowr leading directly 


Although this building is divided into two, three, four, 
five, six and seven-room apartments, it is found that the 
three, four and five are most sought after. Seven-room 
apartments arc let for $4,000 per annum, three-room for 
$2,000. Servants* rooms are arranged in a pent-house on 
the roof, but it is quite possible to run the smaller apan- 
ments without servants, live kitchens arc well designed, 
each having its incinerator, dumb waiter, range, wssh- 
tubs, refrigerator, and icc-making machine ; laundries are 
arranged in the basement, a wash-tub, ironing-board, 
iron-luater and drying-closet being provided for each 
apartment. The iron-heaters are fitted with red lights to 
show when the current b in use. Externally, the design 
is a good expression of the internal arrangements, llie 
whole is carried out in yellow brick, with stone dressings, 
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and haa a weLl-dni.]ifn«l ciitrairtce doonvay of a 

sketch ia gi^-en. ^ 

In No- S77, Park Avenue, vre have a furthci: tll^tratioii 
of the advantages obtainable by dolling with a city bliirk 
in one wheme- The site has frontagea of 200 to 
Park and Lexington Avenura and of 40a feet to 
p'orty-seventh and Forty-eighth Streets* The problt-ni of 
placing apartments on atieh a site has many solutioii:^ 
most of which have the fault of try ing to caver too tnudi 
of the she witli buildings* which besides diminishing the 
amouni of light and air required often Tesiilta in ineffecmT; 
spaces in the apartments themselves. Mcaara* McKmi 
Mead & White hAve avoided this by leatntig almost |o 
per cent* of the area of this site unbujit on* The whole of 


Opposite whichever ciitrnnee ia wanted. All service en- 
ttancca are planned leading from the side streets and 
Lexington Avenue, keeping the large intcmM court 
entirely free from tradesmen and their vans. T ncre ire 
pujsS'^oors for communication between the entrance and 
service halls. One service and one passenger elevator sre 
planned for each set of aparmient^, besides public and! 
service stBircascs^ so arranged that they meet the require¬ 
ments of the Act with reference to means of escape m case 
of fire, thus avoiding the t^c of external iron fii^Tciweg. 
The Bpartments^ v'ary in sItc from sirmll non-housekMping 
units consisting of foyer, hving-mnni, bed and hath^m 
tn large hoiisckeepitig apartmema consisting of jjallery, 
dintng-mcim, livinfi-r<»m* three bed and two bathroomE, 


T PA as Ail Nil 

k,|.ip ^ I TT 

TTrll TtilM 
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this unbuilt on space is conccnirated in one lar)pr inteira! 
coim over 3.00 feel long and nearly lao f«t wide. This 
court is surnpunded by buildings izS fm high and vnryLng 
in width from 41 to 4S f«:t- ^ 

been carefully considered in relation to the effective 
lighting of the two rooms into which it U divided. Ttw 
planning of the rooms in the apartments at the coytiers is 
verv well managed. The entrance for residents is from 
Park Avenue and consists of two large arched driveways 
for in and out motor traffic, iwi either side of which there 
arc openings leading directly to the arcade which sur¬ 
rounds the court, 'the aparnnentH are divided into twelve 
arts, each set having its own entrance hall owning off 
the aroidc. The centre of the court is occupied by n 
planted space ruund which motors can drive stopping 


kitchen and niatd'E rocm. 1 '1 here ore also t mailer houses 
keeping units with foyer, living-noofn, dining annexe and. 
kitchenette, two bed and one bathmotn and maid room* 
la all the shove, ample cupboard space is provided. Alt 
bathrooms hove windows and with the exception of tho 
foycni and galleries, there are no rocma without direct 
light. No kitchens open on to the court whi^ is thus 
kept entirely free from cooking Emclls. There is a differ¬ 
ence of level of one $torey betw'ccn Park ond Lexington 
Avenues, an addirinnoi sloruj' heinit planned atnog the 
latter jmd part of the aide street*- The greater part of fhi? 
81 i-mm m nduthm at Street level is let off as thupis. The 
fiioreyn srt to feet 2^ inches from floor to floor, and the 
rooms except bathrooms are all lighted by one or more 
sash windows fi fed by 4 feet. There is » penl-hatm*: nn 
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the roof tn which additional >61^*3015' roonu and Uimdrie* 
are arranged. Above this level, the nuchine-rooms of 
the elevators are carried up and on the Park Avenue side, 
tanks are placed above them in two towers which have 
been treated architecturally. This scheme impresses one 
most by its extraordinary simplicity and sense of unity. 
There is no straining or forcing of the natural develop- 
ment of the requirements by the intr o d ucti o n of unneces- 


519 

saiy architcctttral features. The character of the whole 
may be ocmqwed to thiu of an early Italian Renaissance 
palace in which the scale has b<^n successfully handled. 
The three lower storeys are faced with stone, the re¬ 
mainder of the deration being in brick. Each floor is 
equally well lighted by windows qMiced symmetrically 
between slightly rusticated projections emphasising the 
anglca. The whole is crown^ by a projecting comice. 



Fio. iSi —Paiuc AvsNua EtavATiON. No. 277.'Pak A^'onix, Xaw Yoax 
McKim, Mead and Wliite, Architects 


{The second part of Mr, Bejulyn^s Paper mil he published in the next 
► isssse of the Journal, iS July 1925) 
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Architectural Models in Relation to the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings 

»y JOHN SWARBRICK [F.]. REPORTING ARCHITECT TO THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS SOCIETy 



Mu Mode!, of Kottischam Castfji 


A RCHriECTtlRAl. Models in 
/\ Preser\'atiEm of Ancicnl Budding 

formed the subject oi a Ic^urr by 

thc Ripht Hon. Lady Corvsiancc Hatch, m 
Chester Citv Art Gallery, tecchy, when Dr. HewRtr 
johnson, the Dean of 

Monum™ Society-, which formed 

for the study and consen-ation of 

and craftsmanship. Already this body hsf 

upon 10 undertake ocihe v^rk of h 

the north-western counties of hngl^d and m 

Wales. Amciiigat those who haYT; taken an 

the movTrment from hs ^ly am dte Ead 

ford hhc President), Lady Crmaiance Jhr Earl 

of SlBmford. Professor IL b. 

Redly, Professor Dickie, Dr. P, 

fessor T. ¥. Tout (then Ehrector of Histoncjil 

nt the Manchester UnivoraSty), and a number of well- 

knowTi members of the J^^htutc. As one 

Presidents, Lady Hatch called the attention of the 

Pi^ccutive Committee to the stiIuc of accurate scale 

models of artistic quality m arousinR interest m old 

buildings and so assisting In tlteir preservation. It Has 

long been realised that 

enlightened public opinion u » caeeedmKlj dimculi to 
arouse enthusiwim nnd securti united and effective action 
in endeavours to save our national monuments from 
destruction. Much can be done by mnkn^ it pa»iW'= 
for students and others with limited tmvelJitiff 
to appreciate and admire buildings of nationid int^esl. 
H usuidly be™ the pracricc to nnltc eHon* 

to nrevent the demolition of an important architecnind 
work after some infiuenlrfll adminiatrjtive dep^ment 
La recommended its remosnl cm allepcd umnarmn 
grounds. Such action is usually the result of the almost 


incredible lack of apprcciiiuon for such works that exists 
among the mas* of the population. For this iBck. wc have 
only fmracb'cfi t o thank - So long as the educational authon- 
ticK do not seek at an early age to instil into the nuntl 
5ome interest in architecture and in our national herr^e 
of ancient mopumentB, it will not be easy for t^ public 
as H whole ta realise the full sigm^ncc of out old 
buildings, and the ini|>artHnce of aecnring the peirnanenc 
preservation of imporiant examples It was wtih this 
broad conception of our duty' in the maEtcr that Lady 
Conatimce Hatch prepared her lecture and searched t^ 
countiv from end to end in search of the hnesi mtidels. 
N'ntuTMlly. her object was tn show* to her M^diMter 
audience thoiie eiamples which appeared to ^ 


to appeal most to them. 


The selection was singularly 


foniinate : and, as one of thnt audience, I realised ^diai 
HTeflt posaibilitiea there are of utilising fiiptable jncdcls 
of this kind in connection with pubUc msinjcntm m 
architecture. Personally, 1 should like m ^e 'll c'-cry 
town of aov importtincc a permanent cxhibitn^. illo^ 
tmting bv models, framed photographs, drawings and 
Other exhibits the whale history of atchttectuntl develop- 
ment. To fluch eihibitinoa, children, in elcmentaiy 
schools could be laken periodically for ishort lertiirea 
and dmwing lessons. Such iTtstructicJn would be a 
areat relief from the tedium of ordinary trammg, imd 
the impression* rhat it would create in the juvcEulcminil 
would be of great value in subsequent years. (JnM a 
healthv interest had been so aroused, 1 venture to thi^, 
ttl-advFSed Bchtmes affecting the welfare of our orehj- 
icctunil trcBiures wnuld not be received witbouT fiome 
general expression of public opinion. I hope thet Bome 
dflv the Inatitute may .ace their way to approach our 
educationists for the purpose of advncsiing tlw import¬ 
ance of early jnsiruction of this kind emd the institution 
of such museums as I have suggested. 
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In ^'ery simple langue.K'<^i Avoiding lechnicalltiea and 
di&reg-.irdin^ strict chronologicol ecqwncc. Lady Con¬ 
stance ar once ^roused the interest of her audience,, 
telling them the histoiici of the models, as they hud been 
[qM to h)C^^ either by their posscuors or thtjsc who an? 
their eus-todiflns^ on of the nation. After referring 

to the m^els of Sir Christopher Wrtn+ her Ladyship 
exhibited the one made by Wren's contempoTBry, Mr. 
Marchj for William CavifndishH first Duhe of Newcastle, 
who decided^ in his Sjrd year, to build a house for him self 
on the site of Nottingham Castle. To his Grace plans 
M'ere *' itist a tissue of meticulous aiul incoriHctiuent lines, 
ciin\x!ying neither seoac not shape." As we all know, 
this eccentric nobleTToiii was merely vcrjcmg the impres- 
(if many of our own clients unflccualomed to wtirbing 


church at t)fmakirk. Lancashire, now in the Wigan 
public Library, made by a mil way signalman. It ia moat 
encouraging in these days to find that amongst those 
who haw such liimied facilicica for study iLenf ia often 
un uihercnt inieneat in 9uch matters. Surely the presence 
of ability of this Itind amongst the untrained polnis to the 
dcsirabUity of providing local cTthihitions of tW hind 
suggested"tiial would stimulate endea^iour and lead to 
the deeelopmtmi of good taile. So many who have a 
alight knowledge of srebitecture have not yet realised 
how' to regard it., as a method of artistic eipreaBinn. The 
works of John Ruakin and others have not helped them 
HS they might hav’e donCr atid we find them consIderinK 
how far the arch might he capable of mote worthy exptea- 
scoti than the beam, in what measure Chnstian art is 



Model of a Cfturuii-FaAMHO Cottakr. W'Itu Wattu: aNu DAira Panels 


''drawings and th,o4^ “f the untrained public os a whole. 
Lady Constance, fully aware of the necessity of com¬ 
bining iiistoiical incident with artistic comment in 
lectures to uninitiated Iflymen, was able to infuse a genuine 
interest in architecture in the minds of her audience, 
and a dcBire to study it further, by the excellent mctliod 
of treatment adopted. Mr, Harvey's model of the W'esi- 
minster Hall roof served to demonstrate the nature of 
the mcchanicfll forces to be dealt with^ w'hilst the smBll 
models of Cathedrals enabled their main characterisdus 
to be quickly realised and compatisona made, in a maiiftcr 
that would not haw been otherwise possible. Some of 
these modcL were exhibited last year at GrosvciMM- House 
by the Architecture Club. The simple model of a cruet- 
framed cottage, with wattle and daub panels, also amused 
the interest of those familiar with half-timber conatruc¬ 
tion. The variety in the character of the aubjecta, from a 
majestic cathedr^ ta a humble cottage, was particularly 
helpful and well considered, A mo^l of SelishLiry 
Cathedral, the w'ork of a deceased Chichester ardiitect, 
acquired by the lecturer from the grandson of the original 
purchaser, vraA shown, together with a fine model of 
York Minster, made by Mr. C, N. ThwaltcB and pre¬ 
sented to the city of York. The interest of tlie laymen 
was naturally aroused by the model of Winchester 
Cuthcdi^, carved by n shepherd, and the one of the 


Buperiot to Pai^n, and to w'hat extent tlujse w'ho pnJduLt 
bcRutifuJ things must themselves be beautiful in char¬ 
acter- WV may know' for a fact that these arc all exploded 
theories; but" the public, unfortunately, do not knavi- 
that-, and. *i present, there is very Jitlle chance of 
their becoming very much better informed and Icarrung 
to appreciate ardrutcctiire ntainly aa an art. Incidentally, 
the models of Tiniera, Mtlrose and Kirkstall Abbeys 
and of Warwick and Berkeley Castles by Johii and James 
Bellamy were referred to. The v-aluc of auch models 
as the one of Rochester Castk restored, to those engaged 
in aichaeological research, was explained. Models of Edin- 
bui^ in the seventeenth century^Cardiff, MMchester and 
NcwcSailc-upon-Tync also came under revieflr. It is not 
poBxjble tfl enter In detnil into the fascinating discourse 
or to describe the manner m which the fusions to local 
buildings and their history were appreciated ; but 1 can 
At lifast record that the words and illuitrations awakened 
profound interest, afforded greai pleasure, and showed 
how readily the cnlnd of the public will respond when 
sympathetically approHched. Probably few of the itlus- 
tratinna produced gteaier intcreat than those ancient 
maobr-houses, a^ich as Ightharn Aloat, Kent; “ 'jTie 
Gables,” Suffolk; and Bramall Hall. The model nf 
Btsmnll ifl in the (.>stM3me House collection, and w'a* 
illustrated by permission of the King. 
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The Franco-British 
Union ot Architects 

Fifth Annual Gexer-al Meeting. 

The Franco-Britinh Union of Architects this year 
broke the sequence of its annual exchange mits, 
the British contingent visiting Paris for the second 
time in succession. The existence in Paris of the 
Exhibition of Decorative .Arts supplied an agreeable 
excuse for this departure. 

During this fifth meeting the Union progressed 
not only towards increased membership, but also 
towards its real object — the interchange of ideas and 
the growth of good fellowship. Our French colleagues 
have a genuine interest in, and respect for, those 
English architects whose names arc familiar in both 
countries, and they show their cordiality by a generous 
hospiulity and the lamh offering of their valuable 
time. To be frank, they are punctilious in attendance 
where we are sometimes casual, the probable explana¬ 
tion being that in Paris there are other than purely 
architectural lures, 

.As speakers, our hosts are without peer, and at 
the Banquet which concluded the meeting, both 
Monsieur Paul Lwn and .Monsieur Defrassc upheld 
the finest traditions, the beauty of Monsieur LiJon’s 
phrases assisting somewhat to soften one's disappoint¬ 
ment in his rather disparaging conclusions as to the 
value of the Paris Exhibition. 

'I*he banquet was not a gathering of enthusiastic 
beginners or of pioneers, and while counsels of wisdom 
and discretion were to be expected, it is safe to say 
that few enthusiasms could be kindled by such 
negative praise as was awarded to the very real effort 
w hich, in the Exhibition, has been made on all sides. 

Of the prt>grammcs of these meetings brief mention 
must be made. They consist, in general, of a “ Seance 
Gencrale ” for the transaction of business, of a 
reception and banquet, and of risits to places and 
buildings old and new—generally old. 

On this occasion a pleasant day was occupied with 
Chantilly, Senlis, and the little-known Abbayc of 
Chaalis,* while the Salon dcs .Artistes Francais and 
ihe Exhibition supplied the contrasts. The Salon 
this year is more interesting than the .Academy. 
.Architecturally, it is somewhat uninspiring, but this 
does not belittle Mr. Robert Atkinson’s fine achieve¬ 
ment in securing a M^aille de Bronze for his able 
reconstruction scheme for Bath. 

Sir Reginald Blomficld, the Vice-president for 
1925-26, was unfortunately amongst others absent 
from the British party, which included Messrs. 
-Atkinson, Bradshaw, Cart de Lafontaine, Bartle Cox, 
Davis, de Soissons, Hall, Hamp, Hcpwxjrth, Maufe, 
Murray, PrcnUce and Robertson. The meeting, thanks 


to our French hosts and the organising work of Mr. 
.Arthur Davis and Mr. Cart de Lafontaine, was an 
unqualified success, ending, as do all good meetings 
of architects, in great talk and cordiality and complete 
disagreement on ever)’ point which concerns our art. 
One feels especially that this gay and fantastic Decor¬ 
ative .Arts Exhibition has the faculty, like the Hudson 
Memorial, of arousing primitive instincts and Berserker 
rage ; the breaking of the butterfly in the wheel is being 
once more seriously undertaken. 

Howard Robertso.v [F,] 

Reviews 

ARCIIITECTUR-AL PR.ACTICE AND PRO¬ 
CEDURE ; A Handbook for Students. By Hamilton 
//. Turner^ F.SJ. li'ith a Forrxcord by Maurice 
F, Webb, B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Hoiborn. 
151. net. 

There are many architects w ho will open this book 
by Mr. Hamilton H. Turner with a feeling of curiosity 
to see how far he has probed into the bewildering 
intricacy of the “ practice and procedure ” of the pro¬ 
fession, and although the book is primarily designed for 
the student and the beginner, they will be rewarded 
by finding an eminently sane and helpful treatment of 
an exceptionally difficult subject. The onlooker secs 
most of the game, and a quantity surveyor has an 
unusual opportunity for apprehending, weighing and 
criticising ail the purely business activities of the 
architect. Mr. Turner refers constantly to that 
contract of friendship, sealed by valuable service, which 
exists between architect and surveyor, and Mr. .Alaurice 
Webb dwells upon the same theme in his appreciativ’c 
preface. In architectural practice the difficulties arc 
legion, difficulties with clients, with builders, w’ith 
local authorities, with merchants, and with those twin 
adversaries materials and prices; and it is in the 
struggle with these foes (all of which must be turned 
into friendly agents for our purpose) that the quantity 
surveyor comes to our aid and proves his worth. He 
can bring help in the nick of time; he can even step 
into the trench, handling our own weapons dexterously, 
while we get a breathing space for recuperation. 

The model quantity surveyor knows nothing about 
.Art with a capital A, and our author, whether from a 
naive indifference to the anguish of parturition or from 
a tactful assumption of a r 6 le, pictures the architect 
WTapped in delightful xsthctic dreams and therefore 
unmindful of the major business issues at stake. The 
standpoint is an excellent one for driving home his 
lesson that mistakes in practice and imperfect pro¬ 
cedure do more than anything else to weaken the 
artist's powers. His wise and kindly counsel should 
save many a young architect from those pitfalls which 
professional practice holds in such dismaying numbers. 
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It is the spirit that informs the text of Mr. Turner’s 
book which uill make his work so helpful to his readers. 
The author is not out to magnify his own knowMge — 
indeed, he is too modest in many of his expressions— 
he is simply moved to give the result of his own experi¬ 
ence for the benefit of others. \ busy man who arad 
the distractions of an exacting occupafion finds time 
to write over 300 pages of kindly suggestion and helpful 
advice wins our gratitude. No issue is burked; all 
the duties, negotiations and proper preoccupations of 
an architect are brought under review, and are also 
brought to the touchstone of definite cases within the 
w'riter’s experience. The working of an office is ex¬ 
plained, and the fifing and copying of drawings and 
letters carefully examined. Surveys, specifications, 
tenders, contracts, certificates and the inspection of 
works are all described. The whole of a quantity sur¬ 
veyor’s work and functions and the various forms of 
estimates arc defined, and the difficult questions of 
variations, extras and sub-contracts are elucidated. 
Mr. Turner has some useful observations on the client, 
buiider, clerk of works, builder’s foreman, etc., imd 
technical matters like the London Building Acts, testing 
drains, and ancient fights arc adequately trrated. But 
perhaps the most useful parts of the book will be found 
in a very complete ** type ” specification, fully indexed, 
and in the forma and detailed instructions for schedules 
of dilapidations, reports on property to be purchased, 
party wall awards, schedules of prices and prime cost 

contracts. .. , , • • v 

Enough has been said to show that this book, which 
docs not pretend to be exhaustive, succeeds neverthe¬ 
less in covering the ground, and rendering the architect 
just the assistance he needs most. If it remains unread 
on the shelves of those archiiecu wlw are lucky enough 
to be able to dream dreams and realise them, wre may be 
sure it will be eagerly consulted by the majority of the 
profession who come under the colloquial and c^ct 
definition of “ the buffer who stands between the client 


and the builder.” 


Waltek II. Godfrey. 


ESTIMATING FOR BUILDINGS .AND PUBLIC 
WORKS. B. Price Davit, FSJ. [Ixindon: 
Educational Publishing Company, Ltd.] 

This is the third edition of this useful work and is 
about five times the sire of the previous books which are 
known as the Building Estimates. 

The tendency of prices to become stabiltscd is more 
evident than was the case when previous editions were 
issued and a second part has been included whi^ is 
termed ” Pricing.” This covers the main ground of tlw 
first part using its basic data and by means of basic 

rates resob^gthem into money value. 

The author is not in agreement with some of tlw 
grouping of the Standard Method of Measurem^ ; in 
these cases he points out the reason for adopting a difterent 

arrangement. 


The book is one which should be in every architect’s 
office, and should be constantly referred to. Students 
of architecture should study it as a vade mecian to clear 
detailing and a useful reference for technical terms. 

H. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY. Vdume 
///. By R. Randal Phillips, Hon. A.R.LB.A. 
[l.ondon : Country Life, Ltd.] 

This is a most welcome addition to the series of examples 
of small modem country houses started by Sir Lawrence 
Weaver. 

There is no doubt that these books, illustrated with 
most excellent photographs, are of great value in encourag¬ 
ing people to take an interest in architecture. That the 
ordinary public is taking a greater interest, at all events in 
domestic architecture, is shown by the undoubted im¬ 
provement in the design of the average house which is 
built to-day. For it is the public that is chiefly responsible 
for the kind of houses that are built, and if people arc 
rncouraged to take an interest in architecture and taught 
to recognise and avoid w'hat is bad, even the spcculatiye 
builder, who has been responsible for so many atrocities 
in the past, will soon Icam that bad architecture does not 
pay, and that to cam his living he must manage to do 
something better. 

Then there is a much larger proportion of small houses 
to-day built by competent architects, and this is also a 
sign that people take a greater interest in architccmrc. It 
is important that this interest should be guided along the 
right lines, as there is a tendency for many people to be 
too much obsessed with a craze for the ” antique and to 
consider that the greatest merit a modem house can Mve 
is that it should appear to have been built two or three 
hundred years ago. 

The examples showm in Mr. Phillips’s book and the 
other two volumes of the scries should serve to show those 
who need persuading that it is not necessary' to fake or 
slavishly to copy old wrork in order to gi\-c a pleasing effect 
to a modem building. 

Coim/r>' Ufe is justly famous for its photographs, jmd 
the illustrations in this book are quite up to its^ usual high 
standard. Mr. PhilUps rightly insists on the un^rtance 
of the plan, and a plan is ipwn of one or more floora ot 
each house illustrated. ’ITiere are altogether forty 
examples described and illustrated. Most of ^m have 
been built within the last few years, and though tlwy w 
of course chosen from among the best of their kmd, ^y 
are most encouraging evidence of the class of work which 
is appreciated by the public, and the more tlw public^ 
be made familiar by books such as this with the bwt 
examples of both ancient and modem arehitccture, the 
sooner wUl it refuse to put up with what is bad. 

Besides being very well illustrated, the book is wyll 
written, with descriptions of each example combined with 
some gxKxl advice to those who contemplate having a 
house built for thcmsch’es, and forms a most attractive 
volume, in cxeiy wny worthy of its predecessors. 

B. H. Jackson { A ^, 
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A VISIT TO HOLLAND 
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HOUSING IX HOLLAXa 

Visit ojt National Huusixc a?sd T«w?j Ptla>;m:>!C 
Council—Ea:?T£h r^ij. 

Hy T. I,T,ovr> [F.J. 

A pdrty over ifio meinbcj^ iind frirind^ nt the National 
Housing and 'rowiii I'lHriniiig C4>u.ii{.~il^ {xjusiKting of urctu- 
icctSK sur^'eyon ond meiobera iind officials of local authori^ 
ties, left London on 9 April fora vis it to Holland lo inspect 
there the housing n'ork dune tlLLritig receor yean. The 
party stayed for ten dava at The Hague, being acconitno- 
dated at several hotels, and did the jonmej-g froTn there fn 
the other towns by motor cars Bcaidea 'l^e Hague, 
Amsterdam and Rotterdiun were visited, also Volcndam 
on the ZuydcT and tlaarlcm. ^I’hr opyKnrttmiiri- was 
taken at the latter place to viait tut Iricematconal Horti- 
tniltLira .1 Ekhibiiiont where the delight ful exhibita of 
Dutch and other garden culture were \iewcd aa a pleasant 
break from housing scbirmes. 

Both the quaciiity and quality of housing carried out 
iji Holland since the war ere remarkable. In a country' 
about a fifth the size of Great Britaiu over ,^00,000 houses 
have been built in the last tii years. Hie State entered 
energetically into the task of ossbting the renewal of 
budding at a time when, Dwing tu the war and poBt-w'ax 
difhpjltics, private enterprise wes at a siandstill. Th-’j 
amount qf the State subsidy has varied, Ha in this cpiiniry, 
according to the needs of the time and the availabiJity of 
building matenrinla and laiMitir^ So successfuUy, however, 
have the Dutch authorities grapplvd with their prnhlcrn 
that they have by now almost caught up with their housing 
shortage. Builihng prices have also become suihcicntly 
stabilised, in relatinn to rents obtainable, to make a Smte 
subsidy no longer essential, and the industry is now look¬ 
ing forw'ard to a period of normal operation, both as re¬ 
gards financa and technique. Owing to its great size, the 
largest number of dwellings have been, built in and around 
Amsterdam, where n ■viery' progressive arid businesslike 
C : lined, under the leadership of its well-known llou.-img 
Director, Mr. Keppk-rj has been eaLtranrdinoi-ity active, 
\Miat impressed the visitors more tlmn anylhing else, 
particularly the arehitecta and builders, w'ae the wonderful 
way in w'hitb the Dutch to-day, ns in the past, are v-aliantly 
overcoming the difficulties mherent in the low “lying and 
waterlugg.d nature of their sites. In Amscerdam it ie 
CHiimated thit in thre erection of large hlock-^ of tenement 
d^vcll ng^ one-third of the total cofit [jf building !>as to be 
cspendisd in foundations and work belcw ground level. 
WiKiden piles »rc driven down jo to 50 feet or more 
through the. fiand, to a more or less solid bottom^ im^d reSni- 
forced concrete foundttttons are built on the piles. In 
order to niakv up the level of some of the sites, thousands 
of tons of sand huve been Hcaried from the seaboard. 

Whatever we may think of the BurprisenB orchitccturc 
of the new houses and block dw'ellings in Amsterdam — 
and oplmons favoumblv and tuifavourablo were frtely cx- 
prrss^—it is irnpciriant to remember that the dcsignsWvnc 
preporedj not by on official architect or surveyor^ or by 
his assistant, u frequently happims in our country, but 
by a gn>up of young, hij^hiy trainedi Dutch architects. 
These men, thTmtgh tlie progressive policy of the 'I'own 
Council, w'crc given an opportunity which in the ardinary' 
way might newr have come to young, tmknown archiiectB, 
however talented thjiy might he. That they have risen to 


the full height of their opportunity is an open question. 
PiTsonally, while one cannot help beinj^ Intrigued and 
interested by the amozhig studies in brickwork and the 
variegatt:d details, one felt That this orchitrrrurc was too 
violent a departure from past tmditiun, and often, indeed, 
from sound methods of construction, to be successful. 
Our own examples of domcMic architecture, as applied to 
housing schemes designed by British arvhitcetB, thnugh. 
they be limited in scope and pt-rh ip» tame in general effect, 
are more satisfying nod. what is more impariLint, less 
likely to jar rm the nerves of futLije; geuenitiim?;. 

In Ami^terdam partlcuLirly die one family house is the 
exception—not the ndc—in new' housing, and one could 
not help regretting this from every point of v|e>v, Dur 
English cnidition of the separnte house, which w'c have 
cherished through the ages and still continue to fovour in 
spite of the difficulties uf post-war housing^ is a tradition 
to be ptoud oL In the past Holland also had a sirriEliir 
tradition, but for cconomle reasons, and eapvciaily owing 
to the nature of many of ihejr sites, they are now departing 
from it. 

I think that every member of the party will agree that 
the best housing examples we saw in Mol Land arc those 
tnoiiellcd on British garden villages. There was one nn 
the outskirts St 0:;gt7aan, Amsterdam, and EuiolhtT at 
Vree^vijk, Roltcndam, W-Ilich were especially pleas'ng. 
The Dutch use of bright colour In external paintwork is 
most attractive, and wc might wrll copy a good deni of it 
w'lth advantage at home, 

.As rcganls me tltods of constructian, we inspected many 
varieties »f concrete walling, including the much iidver- 
I'sed Coral-netnn '* method at Am.'iTerdam. 'TTiis con¬ 
sists of an to r mixtun: of poured caranrete, the walling 
bring S inches thick,, without carity. The theory explained 
was that the centre of the solid wall being of porous.,, 
granular concrete, when a waterproofed exment is u-ud 
on the face* ihv h'uses arc quite dry. The general opinion 
of the party wtie that rbe system as we saw it would not be 
suitable for conditions in this country. Brickwork Htilf 
holds the held In Ho Hand as the best method of walling* 
and wc gathert,'d that concrete substitutes had been 
adopted there for much the same reaeon as wc have 
adopted them—to bring d'^wrn the cost of brieWork, 
Dutch bricks are w'orld-famed, and their size and texture 
arc delightful. N'ow that the ahnnrmal shortage of dwell- 
ingR has been made up, it k to be hoped that they w'ill con¬ 
tinue; to be the principal material used for house building. 

'fhe report of a Bub-commiittec appointed by the I U1115- 
ing Council during the visit to I lollimd for the purpose of 
obtaining exact data regarding important matters may be 
camsultfd in the R.I.B.. 4 . Library. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Van Der Kan, State Inspec¬ 
tor of Housing, and to the various other State and muni¬ 
cipal officials who extended such courtesy and gave jin 
much v'aluablc infortnalioti to the delegates. 


Mr. .Arthur Slntton, K.riA., F.R.I.B.A., Reader in Archi- 
Iccturv m the University of J.Aitbdall, has been engagai.1 for tume 
years on the prepararion of a work on Tht EifMtVti vf Farm amt 
D€iii!U in Cfuutr It ia ihiiEtnited by loa plaUis* 

comprising oticr plans* e]cvaticin& at^d perspectives from 
aperirily prepared drawings, together with a number of drawingi, 
by old nuLvlers. 'Fhc btjok hXfi d furcwrird by Professor A. E. 
Rjehardiron, F.SA,, and will he i.£Eiued immediately bv Me»r 9 . 
B. T. Bdtsford, Lid. 
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Town Planning Schemes 


In order that Member* may be kept informed as to the 
position of Town Planning S^emes in course of prepara¬ 
tion, the MinUtry of Health have agreed to issue to the 
Royal Institute complete lists of schemes showing the 
stage reached by each, . ,*• 

'Phe following liats ha\-e been published by the Ministry. 
Chher* as received will be printed in the R.LB.A.Joi?bnal. 

Information on ihU matter will be published in the JOirTOAL 
eveiy three month* with an identical heading to that ol the 
Survex'oni* Institution. 

LI.ST OF LOC.AL .AUTHORITIES who are un^r 
statutor>' obligation to prepare Totm Planning 
Schemes in respect of their areas, showing the stage 
reached in each case. 


STAGE RFJVCIIED: EXPI.ANATORY NOTE. 

'rhis column indicates the posiiitm ^ 3* M*rch i^- 
AMiere thia column is blank, the indication u dwt the Local 
.Authoritx- concerned has taken no effective steps m the mancr 
.of the preparation of a Town Planning Scheme. 

“ X ’• indicates that the Local Authorit>* ha* pa^ ■ re»«*ut^ 
deciding to prepare n Town Planning Scl^e, or haa 
been authorised by the Minister to prepare n.^ 
r " indicates the completion of the second srtije, tlut me 
Minister has approted a Preliminarj- Sonant of pro- 
for de\ elapment in connection with the Sch^. 

*'• z *' indicates the completion of the final staije, that the 
Scheme itself ha* received the Minister * approval and 
become ooeratiie. 


ENOLANO 


Stage 

Keached. 

bhufordshirp. 

Bcdfonl M.B. .» ■ 

I.utcNi M B. .. * 

BERKSHIKK 
Reading C.B. .. 

New \Viiubor .M.B. . 

BUCKlNCiHA-MSHIKl- 
Oiepping Wycombe M.B. - 
CAMBKIDGESHIRH 
Combndge M.B. •• y 

CHli^lRE 

AUtiiurhain U.D. • - y 

Birkcnheaii C.B. .. * 

<7<ewc MB . 

<biistcr C.B.— 

No. I -• ' 

No. j ' 

No. i . « 

Hyde M.B. • - 

Morclrsheki M.B. 

Stalytffidge M.B. .. — 

■Stockport C.B. .. * 

Wallaby C.B. — 

No. a .. .. ■ 

No. t .. -- r 

Na 4 .. 

No. 1 a 

CU,MBF.Rl-\Nl) 
aJarlialc C.B. •• — 

Workington M B. .♦ — 

derbyshirl 
r>f!rbv C.B-— 

.Xrra No. i .. \ 

i\iea No, J .. a 

(Combined after 
passing oi resolu- 
tiaoa and pro* 

cording as one 
scheme.) 


Stage 

Reached. 

Dcrbt’sUre— c* mtd. 

.\|(retud U-D. •- “ 

Chtrsteslield M.B. 

No I .. -• » 

No. t, amending -. a 
No. a .. » 

Cdosop MB .—' 

Heanor U.I>. — 

Ilkeston M.B. .• • — 

SwadUncole U-D. .. — 

DKVO.NSHIRE 
Eaetet C-B. » 

Wymouth C B .— 

Torouay MB.. .. y 

1>0RSET 
Poole M B. 

WeyiiumUi jhmI Mel* 

Rreis M B. — 
DURHAM 

Darlington C.B. ' 

Uateshead C.B. . - 

South ShlHiU L.B. - ■ * 

Sunderliuwl C B. ' 

West Hartlrpool C.B s 
Blavtlon D.D, .. •• 

Felling U.D .— 

Hartlepooi M.B - - 

Hcbbiim U.D • • 

Jarruw M.B. ., 

Stanley U.D. .. 
Stockton-on-Tees M B... * 

ESSEX 

East Ham C B. .. 

Southend-on-Sea CB. 

Chalkwrll .Mrea . T 
Wick Estati* . * 

North'W e s t e r II 

Area . • * 

F.a.strrn .\iva . * 


Stage 

Reached. 

Essex—contd- 

West Ham C.B. -- — 
Barking Town U.D. — 

CheSl^d M B- . — 

Colchester M.B. — 

Ilfunl U.D. a 

LiCVloQ *• •• 

Walthamstow U.D. .. * 

Woodford U.D. — 

No, I - - y 

No. a .. a 

GLOUCESTE RSHIRE 
Briatul C.B. -. — 

Gloocester C.B... 

Cheltenham M.B. — 

HEREFORI>SHIRF. 
Hcrrhitd C.B. .. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
St. .Uhans M.B. 

Watford U.D. . 

KENT 

CanterbuTT C B -. 

Beckenham UJ>. — 


Area No, t - < y 

Area So. a .. v 

Area Nf», ) .. t 

Bexley U.D. • ~ 

Bitimley U. D .— 

Chatham M B • • — 

Dartford U.D. , * 

DoA’ee M.B. 

Erith U.D. .. . — 

Folkestuofl M.B. . — 

GtlUngham M.B. .. — 

Gravesend M.B. .. — 

Maidstone M B. •• ^ 

Margate M.B 


Main Area .. .. ' 

Supplemi'iitary area \ 

Prnge U.D .— 

Ramsgate M.B .— 

Roch^ter M B... . * 

Roval Tunbridge M eil* 

M.B. .. • — 


LANCASHIRE 
EtarmW'in*Fumes* C. B. a 
Blackburn C.B . * 

Blackpool C.B. .. s. 

Hdltoin f H. ' 

Bootle C B. * 

Burnley C.B. 

Bury C.B. . . - 

Uverpool C.B. — 

Altertciu .. .. * 

Little WooBon .. x 

Murfa Wooltim .. x 

Oak Hin Park .. x 

Mossley Hill .. x 

Manrhesier C.B.-- 

Sebente *' A ** * * * 

Sraith Mani-hester, 
Scheme “ B " x 


Okiham CB. .. .. — 

Pirstim C.B.— 

No. 1 Scheme .. * 

No. X Scheme x 

RochiUle C.B.- 

.Area No- i * 

Area No. a . . x 

Area No. ^ .. x 

St. Hdens C.B. .. — 

Salford C.B . x 

Southport C.B. 

No. I .. . . X 

No. a .. .. X 


Suge 

reached. 

Lancashire—cantd- 
Warrington C-B. .. X 

Wigan C.B . X 

Acenngtoo M B, .. — 
Ashbm - in - MakerfieW 

M.B .- 

OxicuD M-B- •• •• ^ 

Chaildertnn U.D. *• » 

Choriey M B . x 

Colne M.a .. •- x 

Darwen M.B .. .. — 

Ecck* M B .- 

Famworth U.D. .. x 

Heywood V. l>. .. • • * 

Hlndley U.D . x 

Inre - in • Makcrfieki 

U.D.X 

I-aocaster M.B. — 

l^righ M B .— 

.Mki^ton M B — 

South .. .* y 

North •. X 

Nelson M B. •• x 

RadcliRe U.D. .* — 

Rawimstall M.B. .. x 

Stretford U.D. • '* 

Swinton aiuf Petulle- 
bury U.D. .. * 

Watrttoo-srith-Sraforth 
U-D. .. ♦. — 

WUlnesMB. .. • — 


IJUCESTEBSHIRK 
Leicester C-fl.— 

Scheme No. * 

Scheme No. a 
Seheme No- 3 
Coalville U.D. 
Loughborough M.B. 

LINCOLNSHIRE 
Gritt^y C-B.— 

Area No. i .. 

Area No. s .. 

Area No. j .. . • 

Lincoln C.B. .. 
aeetb«rpe»-with-Tharm- 
coe U.D.— 

No. I, including land 
in Grimsby R-D. 
No. s, wbollyln U.D. 
5icanthorpe and Froding- 
ham U.D. 


X 

a 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


LONDON M.ONDON 
COUNTA' COUNCIL, 
RESPONSIBLE AU* 
THORm') 

LC.C. No. I— 

Met. Borough of 
Wand-Twofti, pari 


...C.C. No. a— . . 

Mel. Barciugha of 


wich, parts •. 

MIDDLESEX 
Acton M.B.^— 

Areas t ami 2 
Area No. 3 • 

Chbwlck U-D.— 
Rivezskle I a nils 
Main /Vrea 


EaUngMB. 
Edmonton UJ>. 
Enfield U.D. .. 
Finchley U.D. .. 


y 


* 


X 

X 

r 

X 

y 

* 

X 
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5^7 


iTiichn]. 

MktiUnex—tWiliL 

V.U.— 

M4La Area . > >i 

Dfilarhcd Area . 3' 

Hrndno U.D. .. n - n 

H«tnn a.Tu 1 JfIrwMftb 

U.D, . K 

Hornsey M.B. .. — 

Sottlhail’Nrir'tuiJii U.[>. i 
^iontli^atr k 

Tcddington V"-P- 
uU«llbiJim U.D, 

■f TifiWhtuiu L'.D. * 

Wilfc^li-rv 

Main Area .. y 

Supplemealory 

stroma t ^ 

Gcma U, M. i 

■^V'cmbley 

^fo/t . t - K 

MUNMOLTTHSHlKt 
SYwport C,B.— 

luifL Usk Area ■ ■ a 

LiswWTV Area .. X 

CiiTp«va.tIfHi Rnd^l 

Area .. * 

Abercam IJ,D. .. ■ ^ ^ 

Abersychan U.lJ. • — 

-AtM-TtillfTV U^U T, — 

Bcdirelltv UJJ. - X 

Kbbw VaJc P.D, . — 

Tcfsdegar L'.D . .r - — 

NOKl'Ol.Iv 

Great VarmoLlUtC B- ' 

NcFTwitti C.B ■* ■, X 

NORTHAMPTON 5 HIK 1 ; 

N orlliAin^E/ju C.0- 1 

Ketleniiff U D- -. — 

Wflll]iu|;btireiLi4;h U.D .. — 

NcwewtJe- upnn^f ™' 

C.B-— 

Cra^hall JJcDe .ArC 4 a 

J^aslenL Area , ^ i 

Xorlh-Eiiftteni Aren \ 

Wcsteni Area. j.. x 

Tyneniiiuth C.E-— 

Ko. r, whrJly la C. B a 

^ 0 . t, inrliEoiag larMl 
in WTilliry nllH 


Mnnkscaton (M ’. v 
As1iin*(tiMi IT.S 1 , — 

UcdltfWtonElnrc P.D. - ^ 

lilVlhtJ.D. 

\VallMEulSl.a,- 

.Area No, I - • ' 

Area Nn, 2 r - ■ ' 

Area No. l». *• 

WMUey and Aluaksealuil 
U.D. .. -. X 

NO ITINirB-AMSHI RE 
NoUintflianqiC p. .. a 
Momfidd M.H. .. i 


Si] llrtn-In-Ashfickl MB. — 
AVorlcwn U D. .. .► — 

OXFOHDSHIKE 
G'jrfard C.B.— 

I leoEzal Scbcitti; a 

Spodal No. 1 

imdEoT t g.: j Act .■ x 
Spednl Area No. a 
on lir e r«23 .Ad . X 

SDKE OH PKTER- 
BOROUGK 
I'l'tcrljoreiai'ti M.B. 

SHROPSHIRE 
Shri'wshory M Bs * ■ 

SOMRHSETSHTRE 
BathC.B. 

Taunton H.B. .t — 

lVwton-™prr’\rare P.lJ. — 


Sta^B 

reached. 

SOL'rHAMfTON 

(HAHPSBLRE) 

Bournciuuttth C.B.— 

BfmcomlMe mwl Sonih- 
bcinree . . . - 

SoUthlxlELTIK . ■ ^ 

l^tut-mnoatb C.B. ' 

Soutbamptari C.B .. — 

. 4 [ije.rBhot U J>. . . .. — 

t^peiEl and. Ailv^l^UiE? 

UD .. — 

Wmctwaleril.B. — 

Ijl'AFl'ORriSHIKR 
Burtuii>»jw«t'Trtiil C.B. - 
Smethwick C.B, .. -= 

SloJiC- upon -Trrnl C. B.— 

.Ana No. I, Easlrnl X 

Ana Ku, ^ X- 

VValialiCB. .. — 

W'cst Bromwich C.B. .. — 

W'dvertiiiiiiptaa C-B ,. — 

BiEstian U.D. *. — 

Cannock U.D. .. ,. — 

Ccrsetey U.D. ., . — 

Nfwcaa.Ele-lUHtef-LviEWi 
M.H. .. .. 

kowlry Hesls U.D. . 
stiifrinnii M-fe — 

TliptoM U.D, . ^ 

tV'edttHUur^' SI.U. — 

U'uUtatHQQ Unltcil U-D- — 
SUFFOLK (BAST]. 

Ipswich C.B. .. -h X 

Lrrwpstotl M.B. . — 

BUHRBV 
LroydoD C.B — 

Sfltilh ., ~ < < 

North , .. X 

JiaAl A nd .Adihnjjuiii y 
Eaat and Addington^ 
adiMtionuJ Area .. X 
Bontre U.D. ,. . x 

Coutidon and Purlny U.D- y 

r;Lu]dibrd m.b.— 

General Schei 1 l>* .. x 

Supplement at>' 

Scheme T * ■ . ^ 

liingstati.r 3 ii.Thaines )il_B. — 
.Hitchaui U.D. . T 

Rdaiite .M.B +. 

kicumoad M.B. . . x. 

Smtuu ILD- .. X 

Wtmhk^doa .II.B. — 

Wcidii^ IT.D. .. , — 

SirSSEN (BAS-L ) 

Brighton C.B. . . -, — 

Eaitboumc C.B. — 

Haitinge C. Q. ., x 


BeihEU M.B. . — 

Hove ILll. - r - — 

SUSSiiX (WEifTI 
4Vorthing M.B, . x 

WARWrCKSUIRB 
BlrmiUKhaill C3.— 

and Hiu-^ 

hiirno «■ .. x 

Rwtt .X 

.Vcjrth A'aniley t 

llirmiHjihiiin L'.B.— 

F!B.yt, amending x 

South =, • 

Soult-weil - . X 

NJirth-west , . X 

t.'oTcntcy C.H. . . — 


XmirEiatoii M.B, .. • 1. — 

ijeiiniuiH;lonRoya.LS|;»a:M.B. y 
Rufihy UJl- “ * — 

Suttnu Cokihekl M.B, x 
AATLTSHIRE 

Salisbury M.B-.- .. ’ — 

Swinrkm Sl.B. . . ♦ , ^ — 


WORC BSTE RSM J R.E 
DutOey C.lir * . . - — 

WureestprC.B, +. — 

.Kidderminiiteir M.B, 6.. — 

OMbury U.D.=” 

Warl^ Area x 

Halesowen .Area .« ■ 

YORKSHIRE (EAST 
RIOl.VG) 

KirLgaton'trpoa-Holl C.B.— 
SriUth'ca^t Hull Y 

N.E, HuLlandSnttnb \ y 
Bmlilhictou M.B. .- X 

\ ORKSHlRE (NORTH 
RIDING) 

MiddleabroiiRh C-B .. — 

Rftton U.D. ,, . - — 

S«ir|>orou£h M.B.— 

Scheme No. i , . x 

Sehemc! No. Wealern x 
SebeinD No. <t ■« x 

Scbcine No. n, 

N orthrm . - x 

A"URKSH 1 RE<WEST 
RIDING) 

Basm^My C,B, 

Bredlofti C.Br— 

Sidmiue No. i . jr 

ScheiuE No. I -. y 

SebeEue No. .ji X 

Srhemo No. j .. x 

Sebeme No. J x 

Scheme No, ft - x 

Scbcuie No. 7 X 

St'hettle No. S .. x 

Schrftle NOt (J .. X 

Scheme No. . . X 

TJwwsliijn- C.B, 

HaUlax C.B._ 

No. I . . . r V 

No. e . y 

No. 3 , ■. y 

WAI 

r.ARMARTHENSHI RE 
UaneEy .M.B. — 

GL.AMDKC AN 5 H 1 R E 


Cardlfl C.B.— 

Central Area . • x 
Central Area ” A " x 

RoatH . . . - X 

I Wealem -. . x 

I^etiylai! .. . X 

CAtbwaye I'art x 

C>Ti-Co^ .. . - 1 


Merthyr TydJU C.B, . — 


Staff 

ccachAl. 

Hudderehcld C,B.— 

SetHHue A ..X 

ScheiiK B , M 

Scfarlllfl C .. .. X 

SehcitMi D ,, .. X 

Scheme E . . .. X 

Scheme F -- x 

Scheme G .. ,. x 

Lc«B C-B.— 

Burbrnghiun Honse x 
No. r ..X 

No, 3 . . X 

No. fr *, ■ ■ V 

No. 4 ,* .m X 

Rottumtiani C.B- ... — 

SheSdd C.B.— 

Area. No, r • - V 

Arf4 No. 4 ■ ■ y 

Are* No- 5 ., j' 

Are* No, ^ y 

Unmimbcrtrl . * ¥ 

fSoulb-wffit Town 
Flanninij: Soivmu!,) 

.Area No. Sx x 

Area No. 3 . . x 

Area No. to . x 

Wakchcld C.B. ♦. ,. X 

Batley S4.ll, ,, — 

BiiEhouSr M,B- • • — 

CBBtlFfmtl U,D. .. — 

DaneaXter M.B- . - ' 

HiorTogAte M.B. . — 

M.B . — 

Matlev H-B, . .. — 

SypkyU.D. .. ,, X 

SpenborouBb U.D. -- — 

ttiamortk!n M_Lt- .. — 

YDHKSHIRE 
A'ork C.B.— 

Area No. 4BiAbnps- 

Uimpc .. «. T 

-Area No- 3 , * = X 

RS. 

G1.tnWT«atL9htro—contil. 
Swansea C.B. .. ... — 

.Abtniare U.D. .. *. — 

Barry LT.D. . - .. —‘ 

Caerphilly U.D. »« — 

GoliygarT U.D... • •. x 

Macatc^U.D. .. .- — 

Mimntain Ash U.D. ►. — " 

OKmore and Gnrw U_D. —^ 

Pciu typridd U-D. . . — 

RhiioJtUU.D- „ .. 

ISjrt TaUioi M.B. .. — 


LIST OF LOCAL AtJl^HORITIES, not boing 
autbaritics imdcr sEiatutory' obligation to ptepane 
Town PliinniJig Schejnes,, who ham ToIontMily t^en 
tfr(>L':tive steps in the preparation of n Sphemej, ahow^ 
I'ng the stage reached in each 


OTAGE RE-ACIIED : EXPLANATORY XOTE. 


TTiii eolutiin itiilicalcs the tiontion on ii Ntareh tqaj. 
AMicrc thh colunui is litanh y the mdication is tbst the Authority 
conccriieil has. either f«> jiawcd x fesolotiuo. dedidinj; to prepan: 
a Schrme: or recd^nd the MEnkter'i aiithoTwation to 
prepare U. Soheme. 

y " indicates that the PreUminary Statemmi of prnpotnh for 
development tiiu been approved by the Minisirr. 

2 indiratca 1 hat thf Srhenic itsdf hox been finally approved 

and bcconje nperative. 


Cheshire 

Aahton^m-MerseT U.D.C. 
Bredbory an4 Hounlay 
ILDC. 

Ubiiadht Jt GatJey U.D.Q, 


ENTJLjVND 

Clievhire—conlil- 

— RUesaiere Poet and Whiu 

by U.D.C, -. 

— Hale U.D.C- ., 

— Hxjvlfofth U.D.C. 
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Stare 

CbrjUiiE-ccuitd rEacfieil 

Ugxel Girjve and Br9m= 

lidll — 

HoylnJcc and Wcsl Kirliy 
UD.C. ■■ - 

Maruie U U.C -. ■ * — 

N«at£iii and Farke^te 
UJJ.C — 

Northwirh 17,D.C. -■ ^ 

BuiJdow B.D.C.— 

Thrre panshm and 

pari of a fourth. . — 

AddktinP^ area .1 ■ 

Wlrral ft.D.C-— 

Area No. i ■ - - 

Area No. ^ ■ 

Area No, 3 ' ■ ■ ■ 

Area No. 4 ■ ■ ~ 

Area No, 5 ,, - • 

.Areas Xge. 6, F ^snil 
B romJhined - ■ — 

DEftJJVSHlRE 
Norton R,P.Cu ■. 

Buxton M B-C. ,, < • 

DEVONSHIRE 
Totofs M.fl.Ci ■ 

Sldnionlh U.D.C, ■ - 

llonitoii R.P.C.— ‘ 

SakutitlW' Hoflis and 
Sldlmrv , . ,. ^ 

Salcombe RcgJs, ad- 

ditiikual . , .. — 

Plymplon St. ilary 

E-DX. .. - — 

DL'RIIAH 

Soulh Shields R.D.C. .. — 

ESSEX 

Cravs Thurrock UJ3.C. — 

udJ.c. .. y 

Hominnl U.D-C, -. .. . — 

Romford R..D.C. »■ 

Harwich SI-B.C. . ■ 

Tilbury P.P.C;. ■■ — 

Orsett “• ■■ 

Rochfctd R.D,C,— 

Sonth Benftctt and 
Thuiidosley .» y 
RamttU 

Can^iry Islaml •■i 

Rayiai^h *. ^ 

Eastwood — 

HE RTFOKDSHT RE 
Elamct IT.D.C. ., ■ 

Berkb-Ttupstead B.D.C. — 
East Bamnt Vaffev 

U.P.C, .. >■ — 

Greal Eet3diaro|»tcad 
U.D.C. .. 

Hltdibi U.P-C. r 
RicknUinsworth U.D.C-"- 

First Sdirme . . — 

Lands tratjsfetrtd fo 
U.D. by PnjH- 
sional Order In 
1934 K, — 

KENf 

Blnan K.D.C,— ^ 

No. 1 1 in Blean B-D. •— 
No. j, detached areas 
jj, raversham 

R.D, - — 

Bridge R.D,C. *, 

Broi^y m^*C. 

Eaitry R.D-C- ’• 

Sc^'anoaks R.D.C. 

Sidaup U D.C. .. 

LANCASHIRE 
Alh^oti U.D-C, 


Stage 

Jjtina fchtf#;—Mnid. reached 
iTeelWOod U.D.O, * - — • 

Formby L'rDX- ■ - — 

Greal Ceoaby U_D.C,— 

SelTMTnu! So. I y 

irfbcHw No, 3 *. —' 

Kearsli'y H. D.C . 

Liltic llidtou 

Horecamhe M.UX, . . — 

SaWtiMl - in - MftlferSnLiI 

U.D.C. .. ■ — 

Fonlten le-Fylde U.D C. — 

nirmittin U.D,C. .. V 

Wocs^ky U.D.C. . „ - 

Bartccn-UtMut-li'^^i 
R.D.C,— 

Dat^ybah Ntt, i — 

Davybali No. -i • ■ — 

Rixton .■ ■ ^ 

WiUTirmton R.P C- ^ . — 

Tylde^v-wilh-Shakirlev 

ITJj.G. — 

I>roiylEdEn LF.P.E, - * — 

Ibresall D D.C, — 
Frte-tw{ch U.D.C.— 

Scheme No. i ^ ,■ ^ 
Areas excluded from 
No. 1 ■ ^ t ^ 

Turtrin D.D.C, 

B'esthoughtrin. U.D.C, + ► —^ 
Bury R,D.C, ■ - 

Abfani U.D.C. -. * H 

CniOiptau U.D.C. ., 

Mdnmw Lf.D.C, ., ^ 

Whitefieid U.DC, .. — 

Srtttm R.P.C- 
Litberland U.D.C. -, ’ 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

Market HarboronabU.P-C- — 

urv'COLNSHTRS 
IFARTS of LlNDSEV] 
Grimsby iCD.C-— 

Area So. i * ► - r — 

Area No. a* f *► — 

ArtaNo. ).► *' ^ 

Area So. t - - ” “ 

MDDL.ESEX 
Brentford ■ = 

Frltham U.D.C.. - - ■ — ‘ 

11 arm w on-thr • HJJl— 

First Scheme •. 

S u prp 1 e rn cn tiiry 

SeJleillc ■ ■ 

KJ.ni?5bury U.D..C, ■ - 

Rninli n-ScrCtbwDOd 
U.D.C.— 

prjTiinpal Schenin r 

Scbcuie No 1 -- 

S tinb ury-ati-Tham es 

U.D.C. . - ' — 

Sec Lltl “ A ” — 

lljRa^n R.D.C.— 

'Pinoer and Harrow 
\V«3d , . - — 

*5tallliuzrc and Eilfi- 

W'ftTE H • ^ 

Hay-ttU-D C . ^ 

FricTtJ Darnel UJ>.C. t * — 
Uxtridgfl R JJ-C. “ 

MONMOimfSHFRE 
BedwAS und MafJarn 

C J>.C. .. • ‘ — 

NORTH liM BEBLAND 
Earadon U-D.C.. . ■■ J 

■(rtssforlh U.D.C. t. 

l..rmBbenton. U.li.C, -- 

New'bum U.D.C, ' ■ 

Saaioa fX'-bival U-D.C..- ■ T 


&lat^ 

NOTTINUH.AM- rnacbwl 

SHIRE 

Mansfield WoodhcHiae 
U.D.C. .. ■ - 

ScMlOrt U.D.C. .. — 

Carlton U.D.C. .. ' 

HuiklMJl U.D.C, . — 

\Ves.l Blidf^rfi U.D.C:.. . — 

Basford R.D C .. j. — 

Leake RJD.C. .. -- 

SnntliwelJ RTJ.C.— 

Ko«. i| in MansfieSd 
Jijint Comlllittee’s 

Area -. — 

No- a, in NottioRham 
Jmnt Coinniiitic's 
.Area *. - ■ — 

Annf]d U.D.C. ... 

EastM^iod U.D.C. ■■ — 

BEnidjam R-D.C. .. — 
Slapleford H.D.C. .. — 
SURREY 

Beddimjtcin and \l’iallmg' 

Imr U.D.C. ■- 

Corsbalton U^,C. ■■ 

Esher jmd The Ditlmis 
U.P.C.— 

First Scheme .- — 
Seocind Scheme . ^ — 

The MiEdens and Coomb* 
U.D.C. 4. — 

H4in U.D.C - ’ — 

Mrtrtjin and Mnrum 

U.D.C. — 

Surbiton U.D.C— 

First Sthame — 

S^cnod Sthamp ., “ 

W$lhm -n|»JO -TtLii nica- 

U.D.C. .. ^^ 

Ep^n R.D,C.— 

Chaam Parish ,. ^ 

Bonatead Parixli ». — 

SUSSEX 

SuLithwick U.D.Ci. ^ . — 

Stcyjiirifr Eael R.D.C. .. — 

StcybEne R.D.C. -. — 

BARWICKSfllRE 
Stratford -npon-A von 
M.BC ■ •■ — 

VVivirwick R.D.C. — 

Stoncleiflli - . .. =■ 

Baetn^tiin . - ” 

StQnclf:lid5 j^iddi- 
UnlialJ .. ■■ 

WESTMORLAND 
Windermere U.D.C.— 

.Area No. r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Area NO- . < ■ - 


Stage 

n^ohed 

WORCESTE RSH IRE 
N^iirth Brutmegiovc U D-iL x 

HakSrtwen E.D.C . - “ 

YORKSHIRE (EAST 
RIDING) 

RiccaU R-D-C. .. »* —* 

Humsta UD. . . + ■ 

VCiRKSHTKli 

(NORTH RIDING} 
SaiHjiirn -by-tbe Se». 

U.D.C .— 

Soalby U.D.C. ... .- 

llirartHili-y-aai-Tert 

M.B.C . — 

Gukhomugb R-D.C. ,. — 

YORK.'iHlkli t\\TtS r 
RIDING) 

Adwitkde-Strecl U.D-C, — 

flailtloQ U.D.C. ., . . — 

Bentlcy-with-Aiisey 

UDC. - ■ — 

Bmgley U-D-C. .. -. 

Clayton U-D.C. ■. >' 

EUand U-D.C.— 

■No. I ■ + ' ■ y 

'Noi i - ■ r 

Norbnry U_D.C, 
KnarcslKicouah U.LVC. ^ 

Linthwaite iJ.D.C. .. y 

OlloV IT.DX. - r ^ 

SnIby UJJX. *. . — 

Donraater R.D-C.— 

Askem xAnsa , - —^ 

Careralt Area * • -' 

ArmthoFM Area . * — 

Hun&let R.D.tl-“ 
TempkoewHMi 

No. I .. »- ■ 

T'fimpISE'^fw^tn 

No. 1 .. 

■OallOrt-witb-Wood' 

IpgfriTi) No. 1 I ■ 

Oulton-wilb-Wcwd- 
No. 1 

Kotherbam R.DX. —^ 
TjiuehttJb No. t »■ 
Ijuighton No. 2 .. 

Tr^oti and DrilMtl 
ivickiisky - 

Bmmptijn Btcriow 
VVlUirfedal* B,D.C. . 
Bnrlev-tn-WharfedjJe 

u.ii.c. -X-- 

Hiiat 4 ll UTJ.C. .. .. — 

SprlnGbond U.D-C.- . , — 

Tai.k-Jia(cr R.D.C. . , 
^ddleworth U.D-C .. — 


WALES 


DENBIGHSHIRE 

Wreittam W_B.C — 

•No. I - y 

•No.- . -- y 

Wrewhf u R-D-C— 

Stunsty. el£. -- — 
HronghtOllr etc. ►- — 

Liny • - ■ ' — 

FUNTSHIRE 
Hawacden K.D.C- 


GLAMQRC.ANSHIRE 

Bridgeinl U.D.C. ■. — 

Ne^w M-B.C.— 

Fart oI Butougn .. — 

* Comliined and proceeding as one Scheme. 


Glafnarjfafrsbire—Msoutd 
Liartfwit LnWer, JB 
Nr4th R.D. 
FoetbeaW) I’X-C. 

Caidtft R.DX.— 

Scheme N'J. -J 
Scheme Nn, i .. 

Cowbridge R.D.C. 

Itruifth U.D.C. 
lAmifbimt R.D.C,— 

Llsngynwyd HJihilo 
Newcastle Hi KhET, 

eic- 

KeRRg^ etc. .* 
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Obituary 

;U.J.T.ItOMOLLE (HONORARY CORRESPOND¬ 
ING MEMBER). 

It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
death of the distinguished French archzologist M. J. T. 
Homollc. In the course of a letter of appreciation of 
M. Homollc, published in The Timet on 17 June, Sir 
Charles Walston writes: 

1 have just received the sad news of the death of M. 
Jean Theophilc Homollc, in the scvcnty-sLxth year of 
his most active and fruitful life in the cause of archaro- 
logy, art, and general culture. 

Homollc, as the excavator of Delos and Delphi, was 
perhaps the most eminent, learned and prolific of the 
great excavators of the past who have all died within 
recent years, among whom we must single out Hirsch- 
feld and Trew (assisted by Furtwingler), who directed 
the German excavations of Olymjna. In your issue of 
3 February last appeared an obituary* note on j. C. Hof>- 
pin, the eminent American arclucologist, who, as one of 
my assistants at the excavations of the Argivc Heraeurn 
had promised to make some further excavations on that 
site in the immediate future. The late Richard Norton 
anil the late Professor De Cou were, with Hopping, my 
chief assistants at Argos. 

But Homolle and his work stand above all these in 
eminence. He was a student of the Ecole Normalc in 
1869, and then advanced to be a member of the School 
at .Athens, of which, for many years, he was the Direc¬ 
tor. Before being appointed Director in 1891, he was 
for six years Professeur Suppl&int at the College dc 
France. He began the excavations of Delos in 1877, and 
carried them on until 1902, when his pupil, and subsc- 
quentlv his successor at .Athens, AI. Holleaux, com¬ 
pleted them. 

It was in 1892 that he began the direction of the great 
excavations at Delphi, at which Foucart and Haussoul- 
lier had already done preparatory* work. It was during 
that period that I learnt to appreciate his high-minded 
generosity of spirit, for we were then rivals. Before 
1892 it had been made clear to me that the French had 
no chance of gaining the concession to excavate Delphi. 
I then endeavoured to secure this concession for the 
American School, and notified my French colleagues 
and friends of my intention, agreeing to relinquish our 
claim should the French have any chance of success. 
Subsequently the French were successful and Homolle 
directed the great work. 

Upon retiring from the School of Athens in 1904, 
Humollc was appointed Director of the National Mu¬ 
seums, including the Louvre. It was during this tenure 
of office that, while he was away on liis holiday, 
{.eonardo’s “ I^ Gioconda *’ was stolen (and has since 


been restored), Homolle went back for a time to the 
School at Athens, and was then, in 1913, transferred to 
the headship of the great Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris, from which he only resigned a year ago. 


PROPOSED ** R UBA. TR.AYELLING STUDENT¬ 
SHIP” TO MESOPO PAMIA. 

Tub Excavations at Ur. 

The following letter has been received by the Secretary 
of the Institute :— 

Dear Mr. MacAustto,— I have been >cry much 
interested in what you tell me about the work which 
Mr. Leonard Woolley hopes to do at Ur, in the course 
of the coining w’inier. He appears to have in immediate 
prospect a piece of excavation which promises results 
of the greatest interest and importance, not only to 
archicologists and historians, but to architects and his¬ 
torians of architecture. The fascinating possibilities 
that arc opened up by the exploration of what may 
turn out to be the Royal Palace of l.^r ought to excite 
the enthusiastic interest of all who are concerned with 
the early history of our .Art. 

I understand that it w'ill be of the greatest help to Mr. 
Woolley if he can be accompanied by a well-trained young 
architect to assist him on the technical side of the w'ork. 
'Phe sad loss of Mr. Francis Newton created a vacancy 
which it is the duty of the architectural profession to fill. 
I understand also that you have found an enthusiastic 
young architect with the necessary qualifications who 
is prepared to go out in the coming winter as Mr. 
Woolley’s architectural assistant if the necessary funds 
can be provided. 

I am anxious to help in this matter, and I should tike 
to offer the sum of 40 guineas as the nucleus of a fund 
for providing the required sum of f.400 which will 
enable the R.I.BA. to send out this young architect 
as an ” R.I.BA. Travelling Student ” to Mesopotamia,* 
1 hope you will ha\e no difficulty in obtaining other 
contributions which will rapidly provide the full amount 
required.—Yours ver^* truly, 

HAI.5TEAD Best [F.l. 
St. John’t Chambers, 87, Church Street, 

niaekpoo!^ 8 June 1925. 

* The Council of the Institute ha%'e approved of this 
Travellimt Studentship, contributions to which will he gladly 
received by the Secretaiy. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

Insurance to-day is a very complicated business and 
too much care cannot be exercised tn the choice of an in¬ 
surance company and of a policy, lf,how*cvcr, architects 
consult the Insurance Committee of the .Architccts'Bcnrvo- 
lent Society, they are sure of obtaining competent guid¬ 
ance in all insurance matters. Especially favourable terms 
arc secured by the Sooety, and every insurance negotiated 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to the 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, .A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street. W, 
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notes from niE minutes of the COITCCIL 

MEEl’lNG. 

8 JUNB 1925* 

The R.l.BA. Visiting Board 
The Report of the Board on the Department of i^hi- 
teemm. ^ying and Budding of /o^ern Poly- 
tSSuc was ai^roAxd by the Council imd certain e«m^ 
tions from the Intermediate Ex^mation of the R.I.B-A. 
will be granted to students of ttui achool- 

L.C.C. Scholarships in Architecturk. 
a result of represenutions nwde by the H.l.H.A. 
ConfemnTe on Pnz«. the London 
decided that all applications for 
Architecture shall be referred to the 
tural Education for a report on their order of men t. 

The Manchester SoctEnr of Archtie^. 

The new Articles of Association of the Mandtestcr 
Society of Architects were approved by the Council under 
Bye-law 82. ____ 

THE ROYAL l^^STITUTE OF BRITISH AR^L 
TECrrS AND THE SOCIEI \ OF ARCiiIl EL I . 

At a meeting held on i8 June 1925, at 28, Bedford 
Square, the final stage of ‘he amalgamation the 
Roval Institute of British Architects and the Society 
of Architects was successfully completed. 

The resolutions authorising the \vinding-up of the 
Society of Architects and the transfer 
property to the R.l.B.A were 
proiL of voluntary 

^ The members of the Society have been transferred 

'“lt'’'s**pro^«d to celebrate the 

one of i^he greatest importance to ‘Jj* 

profession, by cntertaimng the members of t»tti 

bodies, now united, and their *'^'Xri^ 

which will probably be held in the R.I.B.A Galleries 

in the early autumn. 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Dr. Ashby’s Rkhremknt. 

On the occasion of the retirement of Dr '^omas 

Ashby from the Directorship of the Bntish at 

Rome the Council of the Royal Institute of Bntish 
Ari'hitects have passed a special resolution expressing 
the^ sTp^tl^^Dr. Siby-s y.du.ble » 

Aichitc^re. to Architects, snd to Stuitots of Architee- 
ture during his long teiuire of this position. 

NEW R.I.B.A. COUNCIL- 

Professor R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A.. has been ap^mied 
.. nrrirnt the Roval Institute of the Architects of l^and 
on^ CouncU of the R oyal Institute o f British Architects. 

I„ rrsnonw to sn inquirv mth regard to «lw .p«ai which 
pJ.rMsnrBere«ford Pitc made after the reading of Mr. 1 opham 
paper o« *• ITic Architectural Dcrelopment of Aiucti- 
Forrot s paper should hare been pointed out that 

5 “ was publish^ in the previous issue of tl e JotRNAI,. 

title of the “ Annual ConNvntion of tbe Amen- 
» which Protewor Pite-. rmwHw 

largely referred. 


Notices 


election of MEMBERS, 30 NON^EMBER I 925 * 
^ociates who are eligible and .JX’ 

ferring to the Fellowship class are remmded that if they 
wsh to take advantage of the election to t^c place or» 

r^Nmembcr .,25 they re?r.?r 

nomination forma to the secretary 
than 3 October. 

LICENTIATES .AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to 
of Section IV., cUuse 4 ( 6 ) and (c. u) of the Supplc- 
rrwsrital Charter of I 925 « Licentiates who are eligible 
and desirous of transferring to the FcHowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Se cretary R I.BJV. 

HOLBROOK SCHOOL COMPETITION. 

By peimission of the Board of Admiralty the d«i^s 
sub^ttcd by the competitors m the 

Roval Hospital School. Holbrook, near Ipswich, will ^ 

exhibited in the galleries of the R.l.Bjk., 9 . 

Street.London, W.i, from Tuesday, 30 June, 

4 July 1925 indusive. (Hours: 10 am. to 7 P-m, 

submitted hy the following competitors will 

be Adsheud, Tophum and Adshcad. 

Messrs. Buckland and Ha>-wood. 

Mr. E. Vincent Harris. 

Messrs. W. and T. R- Milbum. 

Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon Spain. 

Messrs. Marshall Mackenric and Son. 

THE R I.BA. STATI^)RY EXAaMlNATlON. 

The attention of architectural •‘udeni* «• ^ 

Statutorv Examination of the Ro>'aI Institute^ Bntish^chi 
tects The Building Acts require every candidate for “ 
sSv^orship to holS the ccrrificatc of competency of the Ro%al 

Institute of British Architccii. , 

In addition to certificates of competei^ f«w the “ 

Distrirt Sur>c>of under the MetmpoiMn Bidding Art . 
SSu* of^petency for Bidding buryexxK. under the 

Arthi.ccu Eyumiw.iun 
atwlitvina for cMKlid.lure » a Builtlma Sun-^ur umkr laical 
AmhSri?, £ bwn «iop.«l by th. Buying huncyow 

u Ihc n»ni.».i«n fat n.cmb.t.h.p of .her 

Imtilut. of Brilirii Archiwet. Swuiiory Eianim.- 

lioI^JUXrtlS^in .8,6. «.d ft^ ihal >»^ 

niimhrr of five can^daics passed each year. Froni the ii« i 
thLse candidates it is seen that many Architects in the 
SHor Uw^ho have nCAer applied for a Dtttnct bufvcyorsh.p rt 
for a Building Sunej-orship. but ^ve taken the Examination 
as a qualification for priretc practice. n<‘ial 

A knowledge of the Building Acts » of great ure ♦<» 

Architects, as well as to Architects practismg 
area It b often found that when proxincial Architerti ^ 
budding in London, their designs have to liemodificd to meet 
the requirements of the London Building Acto. , , , . 

The Fjrtminstion b s thorough tent of * ® r i 

Budding Acts and Building Cons^tion. and 
study of these subjects, with whidi es-ery Architect outbi 

be acquainted. MacALmxR, Sorrr/ory 
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THE R.I.BJL ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Newcastle and Ddeham. 

S TO II JlTLY 

AJ] members and Btudents of lire a.n(J aJt 

members of the ArchltccCurflJ Association iind of the Allied 
Societies arc cordially in^Ttcd to attend tbc Confcrcjicc 
(see full partitnilars enclosed with the issue of the JdUAnaL 
on 13 June), 

Members of the R.t.B.Ar and Allied Societies Uiho 
propose stcendin^ the Conference are reminded of the 
ibUDwing railway tTayoIling facilities that arc s^'ailable ir 

From IdOndon to Durham a tourist tJelfet Is isEUedg 
available for two months and with hidlities for breaking 
the journey at all important points, for sKa. 3d, (3rd class). 

From London to Newcastle the ordinary ntmtti fare is 
67s, ]od. ; but naemhers could take a tourist ticket to 
Whitley Bay for 6Ss.j enabling them to break their journey 
at Ncwraetic either Koinp; or retuming';, and by which they 
can. If desired, go on to the coast at any time within the 
period of two months. 

Mr, Alfred Myera, railway agents of 343, Gmy’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., will be pleased to adrisc mem berg 
who propose tramlling fiout London and other centres, and 
also to issue tickets and book seats on application to him. 

Competitions 

SE\TNOAKS U.D.C, HOUSING COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal instimte of British .Architects 
mast noi take part in the abovT Cnmpctitinn be»uiic the 
conditions arc not in accordance wdth the published 
Regulations of the Royal Imtitute fur Archita^c^Liml Ctitn- 
putitions. 

PROPOSED FIRE AND POIJCE S'l ATKiN, NEW- 
C ASl'L E-U EON -T YN E . 

Prcfniuma jf.'joo, and £i 03 respectively are oiTered. 
Asscssur Mr, Percy S. Worthington, F.R.l.B.A, Condi¬ 
tions may be obtained im or before 4 July Ipig: by tie|^ait- 
ing 49b Dcsigiia to be «:ni in not later than S fNitu- 
ber 1955. Apply Ax AI. Oliver, Town Clerk, Town Halt, 
N ewcasile-upon-T ync, 

MORLFV' WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royiil Institute of Britigh Architects 
iTtuat nnt take part in the above Compeiitioo because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published licgu- 
litions of the Rojnl Iristitutc for .Architcctiirat Competi- 
ilofia. 

COVENTRY HOSPIT.U, COMPE'riTlON. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members to tlie fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition arc not in aceordn:rrcc with the Regula¬ 
tions of the R-I.B.A, ‘Fhe Cumpetirions Committee are 
m negotiation with the prmrtutcrs In tht hope of liecuring 
an omendment. In the meantbne Members are advised 
to take no part in the competition, 

WOLVERHxAxMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
HOSPITAL. 

Proposed out-patient pnd cgiunlty departraem, to he 
erected in Cleveland Road, VVolverhampiori. A^raior* 


Mr. T. R. Milburn^ F.R.I.B.A. Premiums jf^DO^ jClSt>’ 
and jf too. Last day for questlcms, June 27th. Dcsigntt 
to be sent in nor later than Scptemlwr 5th, 1925* Condi^ 
dona obtainable by depoatting jf'i is, 

COWER R.D,C. HOUSING COMPETITION, 

Members of the Ro^w] Institute of British Arch!tecta, 
must not take part in the above Competition because the 
condiciong arc not in accordance with the published Regu— 
latiojis af the Royal luBtltutc for ArchiteeturBl Compe- 
titiong. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOU 3 E, 
NORWICH. 

Closing date'for receiving desJj^s t July 1925, Assefifior,, 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton^ F.R.LB.A. Premiums £i5Cp, 
^joo, and Apply to the Clerk of the County 

Council, Shire Hop. Norw^luh. 

COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE 0%TR 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite; panlcipation 
in an Internatiunol CoTnpctitiuTi in connection with ■ 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Haribaur^ 

The Municipality have aet apart a turn of 35,000. 
kroner to be eicpcudcd In prises, Hicrc will be three 
prizes^ the value of which w-ill be &fed by a Judgnienl 
CornmitEce consisting of Members of the Coundl, 
tagethcr with technicians ebngen by the Municipaliiy, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineer^ pnd the (Danish) 
Society of Archittets, The largest prize will he at least 
15^000 kronerx 

ProgfEunme and particulars in D[ml:5h and English 
can be procured after 1 Febmaty 1915, from the City 
Engineer's Office, Town IIoJL Copenhagen agoimii 
B deposit of kr. 100. 

T nc deposit ia repayable after the judging^ or pre¬ 
viously if the dntwings, partccular^, etc., are returned 
in good condition, Prujecta to be deliver^ t[> the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall* before mid-day, 
t September 1925, 

After Judgment the competing projects will be pubLidy' 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Com PETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A I' LAN WITH A 

Vciw TO TUI CosffrrtLrcTtON o? a Cosfehenci Hall 
FOR TUB League op Nations at Geneva* 

The League of Nationa will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of n plan with a view to the construction, 
of a Confcnaice Halt at Geneva. The competition wilL 
he open to architects who are nationals of Etaiea hltmbcri 
of the League of Nationa. 

An IntcmatlDnal Jury consisting of welLknown archi¬ 
tects wiB examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit, 

A sum of [00,000 Swiss frani^ will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architecti 
suboiEtting tlie best phins* 

x^ progranuiic of cht Competition when rrady wiJl be 
despatched from Genevan, and Governments and enm— 
petitors will receive their topics nt the same time* Copies, 
for distant Coimtries will be despatched fint. 
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The British Govcmmcni will lecdve a certain number 
copies. Theae will be deposited at the Royjd 
TLriwte of British Atchltects, and opplicauon 

to the Secreraty. R l^A.. 0. Conduit Street, 

by intending compedtof^. 

Sinale copies can be procruted direct Irani TTie 
tars-Cencr^ of the Leap^e of Nstiotis at Geneva, for 
(he sum oi 20 Striaa francs, payable in advance, but 1*^ 
notTfor^^rded until after the Government cop.« 

^"^On^th " nondnadon of the 

tute. Sir John Btirnet, A.RJV. haa been appointed as the 
Britiah representative on the jury of assessors. 

XI4P TCFw ijisxrruTiY fok the bLiInd* 

BUENOB AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC* 

An International Competition has br« promoted for 
thrArgenrine Itistitotion for the Dlmd, Buenos Aires* 

""TrsU nri^^cf copies of the Con^uene have h«n 
deposited In the U.T.BA. Library for the infotnMtion of 
Bril ish Arcliltect* who may deanre to compete. 

A bookiet comalnmg the ust of the 

with other information (translated from the Spa^) 
and a plan of the ground on whith the 
be eroded la av'ailable for inspection 
^ Oversea; Trade (Room 4 ^ 3 - 3 S Old Street* 

London^ S.W,i* 

Members’ Column 

CHANGE OP ADDRESS, 

If v KrvTiTTS ruKCilAEE AN-n KPlJivn Welch tu».vc ut,wr 

j'vS'iTbrif s,r,.M . 

MmIiIhs: StT«t. ^ 

I^ELlCTltlK EOK SAl.K. 

Aj(ch(TectA aNU SuRITVok's EhaiTICX, .-W ih'l i ' 

rUtiiiUv srrrwini^ w'Aadc nsfrl. 

mmlcrn oifir•^>^ I'riuUne Uiumu.ihfan:. &tiit yi^nnK 

cxCfrUvnt inKlcru. ^ _nj._ ^ Tin. Scemary 

R.l.R.A , '/ CiHiiliill Strcrl, LumlniU S^-I. 

OFFICE ACCOM MOD AT ION WANTED 

APPOl.NTMJiNT WANTED ^ 

1 w I R A itvasswl MJs A, alhl mliiin 3a yea^ 

on all . ol H.jtk ; pob ,e 

( l J'zvOl^ .. Dt5tri..‘t.)-Kf plj- Hos =3^. r 1 he Sflcn-taxY-. 
FLI.B.A , 0. C'kOilLill Street, W.I. 

Minutes XVI 

19=4-15- ^ , I- - 

\l the SLAtcenth General Meeting (Ordinfl^ ) of the 

hey ot\ Monday, 22 June ■* 8 3° J; 

Alfred Goich. President, in the chair, the attenditice bnot vriii 


SEsnued hv Fclluws (including! 18 mcm^ri of thr Cl^ncil) rB 
AS^otK^irtcliJilmg a membera of the 6 LicoiiiAtea, 

^ Tbe miautM of the rating held an H June 1^5* 
been published in the JovhN'AL, were taken aa read, CrinliflTIcd 

annaELOced the decease of the fol- 

l(raT^^ mmber^^ Hwreuis Moi^lta, elected Licentiate 1911. 

On the motion of the Tlonorary' ScoetaTy it M 
Resolved that tlie Tt^^-ts. of the Institute for the liM 9 of ll^ 
memh« be recorded on the mimttefl of the meedna and ilvat ^ 
meSage ui symiMthy and condolence liC conveytnl to the leld- 

^'^e following members attendimr for the flmi time rinca 

ihS^el^ion ot tnmafei wneie fonUoUv ild mined by the Piefri- 

H AlEOn fEd, Prafe^or R. M, Butler [Fd, 
H^^Crijuche [FJ. w. J. McWilliams [F.], Victor Wilkiim W- 

'IT^ Pre^idimt delivered im uddr«B on ihepte^cntflllOil of the 

R<iyal Gold Medal ti> Sir Gilea Gtlbert R^., . 

Mr, Gilljvrt (Hun. CortcspondinB Membert, 
dent of the ATrH:ricaii Institute of Afchitecis, and 
Rvcrelt Waid, President of the Amertcmi Institute of Archllecta* 

been invested with the medal. Sir Gilta Gilbert Soot I 
cEpces5<d hi* thanks for the bonuur conferred upon him smd 

C.y V."»bcr, 

of thanks W4t3 pa-is^ by aDCl.-ifnation to the outffDing Presiaeot 
ta Ktvi^ h« hn r,nd«ed H, ,h* [n,l.md, .m) 

the profesHiotl during lii» tenure ufotnec. 

The President having reapundEid*the pnMreedinifs leimau r 

A*l^sl 5 :t:ial General Meeting of tfe 1^*4 ^5, bdd 

on MonEv. 22 June 11)25. immcdiAtclv afrei the 
General Meeting sbewe ^^wl^ded and sir^riy carrstUuled.^tb 
ihc exccplion of ihe gucBts who hud been requestcEl tii rCt^ 
me PrciSuJil □! mounted that the rncetinc bad bwn aunimoti^ 
for the purpose of confirming the follmving rcanlutlons 
At the Speciul General Meeling held 013 8 June 1925 for ibc 

Byi^iiiw 19 be amrndHJid hy llw additiim i)f the 
follo^in^^td 

tinininaliMl by anv »urh StH-lety being absent from the GiUt™ 
Kinudomaueb Society l^hall he emitted to nnmmate atlicmber 
of the Council of tbc Royal T rislitiEle for the 1 1 me tei ng Who W 
BTactking in the Csiited Kingdom to repreactil it ^?on me 
Council diiring the ahi^nce of rhe rcprewntaiivc mat ihj 

nonunated us afonriwdi*" * , , , , • r ,u_ rr,l_ 

(j) That Bye-law 2Q hc amended by the adoitnMl OT Tiw i- 

lowiiiB words after paragraph ( ?> ! r 1. r 

{A} The chiiirnian for tbe time bcLtl:^ nf each ot ine lOur 

SmtnJinp Cumntittees referred to in Bye-law 52. 

fT} That the nec«aury steps he Eaten to obtain the sAnettun^ 
the Privy Council to nltb addhiniw lO Byc-liiW 29 ns a« rcElunTa 

to give ^eet Tn illfi^e rcsolutiOfis. . 

The confirming resolution was moved from the eiliur *ri« 
QHiaed hy Jl UiiBtlimnus s-ute. 

The Special General h feeling t ficn Icrminatnl . 


r*lb*a. journal* 

Datsi 0/ PhWiVfJJJcn —1914: Bib, land NESVHnbcr: 8^ 
lotb D(?ccmber. 1925 ; lotb. 24th jatiuary i usi he^ 
ruiryt 7th. list March: 4th, ayth Apnl s 9 tb. ? 3 ™ 

13th. 37th June; 18th July; E5ibAugu«: *9tbS.sptmiib« . 
17 th October. 
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Architects and the Public 

BY SIR THEODORE MORISON, K.C.SJ., K.C.I.E.. C.B.E.» M.A., VICE-CHANCELLOR 

OF THE UM\T:RSITV OF DURH/VM 

{Address delivered at the Inaugural Meeting of the British Architects* Conference, 
Kexccastle~upon~Tyne, on ThursdayJuly 1925) 


I AM sure that in your conference you will 
debate many questions of importance, but I 
trust that you may spare some hours from 
serious business to visit the locality of which 
Newcastle is the ncr\'e centre. I believe that 
you will find in it much to interest you, for you 
are in a neighbourhood which has a long archi¬ 
tectural history. From Newcastle you may visit 
the remains of the Great Wall which marked the 
farthest confines of the Roman Empire; you may 
inspect the site of the rude cell in w'hich St. 
Cuthberi kept alight the lamp of Christianity 
on the Fame Islands—still a sanctuary indeed, 
but consecrated now to the puffin and the guille¬ 
mot and other nesting sea birds. Near us, to the 
south, U that noble cathedral which Professor 
Prcniout, who fills the Chair of Norman History 
at the University of Caen, presents to his students 
as the finest specimen of Norman architecture. 
By the railw’ay station you have already noticed, 
I am sure, the historic keep from which the town 
takes its name, and in our streets and upon the 
quays you will find here and there some traces 
of the Aiiddle Ages : a friary sadly fallen from its 
original splendour, and also houses of the guilds 
which once controlled the commerce and industry 
of the Tyne. But these you will have to hunt for, 
because the flood of modem industrialism has 


partially submerged these landmarks of our histoiy, 
and we will strike you principally as a modem 
industrial city, occupied—no little occupied at 
present, I am sony to say—with mechanical engi¬ 
neering, the building of giant steamers and the 
export of coal. 

Now a modern industrial cit>’ presents to archi¬ 
tects some vcr\’ difficult problems to which we 
should like you to give thought. We must all 
acknowledge that the cities which we ow'e to the 
Industrial Revolution arc sadly lacking in beauty. 
The age W'hich gave man unexampled control 
over the forces of nature, wliich suppUed arcliitccts 
with an embarrassing wealth of building material 
and possibilities of construction hitherto uninu- 
gined, contributed nothing to the charm of our 
cities. On the contrary, it has made most of them 
little better than grimy w’orkshops from which 
the wealthier inhabitants hasten to get aw'ay. 
Why this lack of charm in modern towns ? Is 
modem industry incompatible with beauty ? 
These are the questions which I think architects 
and the public might discuss together with 
advantage. 1 am not going to bore you w'ith a 
discussion on town-planning ; for you certainly 
know' much more upon that question than I do. 
Let it be agreed between us that we arc suffering 
in part from remediable evils ; that our towns 
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mipht be laid out much more wisely : that smoke 

need T\oi pollute <iur atmo^pbcre ; let us assume 
that a 'viser generation Than ours will act instead 
of grumbling and build the clean and spacious 
tcuns which we might have if wc wished. Nor 
am 1 going to ask vou to consider how we can 
improve the humbler quarters of the CowiTT., tli^e 
'■ drab, unlovelv streets " in which the working 
classes are doomed fn live. I want to concentrate 
attention upon a Boclallv leas important problcni 
which enneems architects more CLearlv- 'I'he 
ugliness of which 1 complain is that in our principal 
thorough fa res t in the pretentious quarter of the 
clij which pays high rates and in which land is 
bought by the foot, I left should be the buildings 
which we ^bow to our visitors with pride as the 
ornament of the dtv , yet tliis is the very quarter in 
which our modern failure is most apparent. I speak 
tu ymu gentlemen, in this discussion as a repre¬ 
sentative of the public, and 1 will hegio by ad¬ 
mitting frankly that for the want of beaut}’ in our 
main thoroughfare? the public, your clients, must 
bear the greater part of the blame. '1 o my mind 
the TTiain fault of our modem streets l-s the want 
of hormnnious design : taken separately, many of 
the buildings arc well enough, hut each of them, 
in too many towTis, Ls of a different height and in 
a dtfferenl style, and the effect of all taken together 
is nothing hut discord, fbc street, nut the single 
house, should he the unit of building, rmd the 
street should be planned as an architectural 
whole each building in it should be in harmony 
uith the general design iind shtmid contribute to 
its rcaUsaVinti. Our streets arc st riot of indi- 
viduahsm i each owner has indulged his particular 
taste or fanc >’: very often his object has apparently 
been to be as bizarre and unlike his neighhuuns 
as possible. In one of the busiest thoroughfares 
of Newcastle 1 have counted in one block as nuiny 
as eight different heights from the pavement to 
the parapet: it is nut a street at all, but a jumble 
of oddly assorted house?- In the past the preva¬ 
lence of a great tradition, or pussibly the authority 
of the architect in those days, was strong enough 
to curb the exubenmt fancy of the private ovvner, 
and an architectural policy was followed in the 
construction of our streets* Tu this we owe the 
quiet digniw of Hath and the stateliness of the New 
Town of Bdinburgb, and to my mind the merit of 
the Rue Caatiglintie and the Place Venddme—to 
take onlv one example from that quarter ot Paris 


i$ due more tu the design of the atreet tlran to the 
excellence of the individual buildings. 

How can we get Imck to that better tradition r 
How can we persuade the individual to subordinate 
hi? fancy^ to a general design. To educate the 
whole public would be a long buslticss and might 
ucll fill you with klespair, Rut our task In not 
really so serious as that. The people uc want to 
influence are neither very numerous nf^^, I believe, 
%^erv hard to conrincc. They are the OYvners oi hou-se 
property in the shopping quarter ; in most caaes 
they belong to that part of the commercial com- 
munitv which is engaged in retail trade* They 
are keenlv alive to the importance of making their 
property attractive, and they are nut likely to be 
indifferent to our arguments. For, in briel, wbat 
we have to say is this: I'he shopping quarter 
ought to be the must delightful part of the town ; 
it should be so pleasant that people would wander 
there for the mere pleasure of beholding it even 
when they' did not propose to make purchasea. 
And if you, die shopowners, will adopt our archi¬ 
tectural policy we will make It a joy to go 
a-shoppinga^^ And indeed it is not fantastical 
to sav that a beautiful aspect i& a necessity tor □ 
shopping quarter. It Es the incomparable view 
of Edinburgh Castle which bus ttimcd Princes 
Street into an uninterrupted line ot shops ; the 
Rue de Kivoli possesses not only architcetura! 
dignity hut the view of the Louvre and the 
Tuilcnea Gardens, Shops are beginning to 
invade the Place Venddme as well as St, James's 
Square, i think we do nut need to insist that good 
architecture pays the shopkeeper j he knows it 
already and is ready to back his knowledge with 
rnouev. What he has failed to grasp is that he 
cannot get full value for his expenditure unless 
he submits to a general design* A special effort 
would, 1 believe, be needed to bring this point 
of view before the commercial community : wc 
may assume I suppose, that they do not read the 
architectural magazines with any regularity. An 
occasional article in the R.LR.A, Jovhnal would 
not therefore effect much. 1 suggest to you that 
the proper course is that some distinguished 
architect who is filled with zeal for tlie improve¬ 
ment of his city shnultl approach one or other of 
the professional societies into which the commer¬ 
cial coinmunity is organised ; they arc in the habit 
of meeting in such societies to discuss their common 
interests, and J do not believe they would be 
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indifferent to n welBconsIdtrcd appeal to adopt 
a common policy with regard tn building. 

Bat it\ gentlemen, you are prepured to make an 
appeal to the commercLiI public may I venture, ttitli 
all humllit)', to aiiggcat that you yourselves mujjt be 
prepared to malLr some concessions to the necessities 
of this commercial age. In the modern world adver¬ 
tising is a necessity, and you ivill not make much 
impression upon men of bu-^iness unless you 
frankly recognise that fact. In the past a too 
fastidious taste has prevented you from raking 
account of advertising. You have allowed adver¬ 
tising to fall intii other less skilful hands. For 
your neglect you have paid a heavy pena!n% for your 
noblest buildings have been defaced by manstmus 
gold letters which outrage the symmetry on which 
you spent so much tbirnghl, 1 hope 1 shall not 
offend the high-hrowed if I say Lhitt iti the elevation 
of a commercial building yuu must take account of 
the need for pubheitY and make the inevitable 
Icitcring a partfjf your design. There h no reason 
why lettering should not be brought into Iiarmony 
with architectural form and at the same time 
arrest the attention of the passer-by. In the East 
lettering is the m<jst conspicuous and most beautiful 
decoration at the disposal nf the Mahommedan 
ar chi tret. What could be more detrurative than 
the verses of the Koran sculptured on a mosHijue ? 
The majestic gateway of the Taj at Agra is covered 
with noble Arabic characters* and the chief orna¬ 
ment upon the tomb itself to be found In the 
sacred texts inlaid in black marble. Su highly did 
liic iNlahummedans prize this formnf omamentatiun 
that famous calligraphists were brought all the 
way from Shiraz to design the inscriptiona upon 
the Taj. 

From what I have seen with niy own eves I am 
convinced that lettering Can not only be brought 
into harmony with an arcliitcctural design, but 
can add tu its beauty. 

No doubt you are all pkiinfully familiar with the 
harm done to noble buildings by the uiiskilfLil 
advertiser. If you are not, a walk dowTi one of 
the chief shop ping streets of Newscast I e wiH show 
you how completely his tasteless signs can ruin, 
a good thoroughfare. But this is not tlie end of 
the tale of woe. The disfigurement of our 
streets by day is bad enough * but wliat Invective 
ean adequately stj^tnatke tlie advertisements of 
Bashing light which make the night htdeouEt ? 
And for this 1 venture to take the architectural 


profession scriuusly to task. Was ever so great 
an opportunity missed ? Had you taken charge 
of tills new method of publlcit\' you might have 
made even nur modern cities beautiful at night. 
The illumination of a building can very^ easily 
produce a ch4nntng effect. Of tlial also I can 
vnueb from Indian experience. In all the world 
there is no prettier festival than the Diwall, the 
Feast of I,.amps. Aa soon as the sun has set little 
lights begin to glow on the parapet and along all 
the cornices o\' eveiy- Hindu house ; every archi¬ 
tectural feature Is lit up so llial the whole btulding 
is outlined in light. I'hia fairy' decoration, which 
I never saw without delight, is produced by the 
crudest means—merely a wnck stuck into a rough 
clny aaucer of oil—hut the charm of it is beyond 
des^cription. UTiy should we not produce the 
same clTect ? Our resources are immeasurably 
greater than those of Indian villagers* and there 
is a strong economic motive for making a shop, 
a restaurant or a cinema palace so beautiful that 
people will Hack to set it. One attempt to make 
use of light a$! part of the normal decoration of a 
building at night I have seen recently in l/ondon—' 
in the large Lyons restaurant at the top of the 
IJaymarket, I thought the effect very attractive* 
but I have bad no opportuniiy' of examining it 
closely, I saw enough* however* to convince me 
that the illumination was part pf the architect's 
design and to make me hope that other architects 
will make similar e.xperimerits. 

The tw o points that 1 wsh to make to you* then, 
are these : w'c must, firstly, persuade the owners of 
property' in our shopping quarters that harmony 
of design is essential to the beauty of a street 
and that they must therefore agree, jointly and 
Severally, to pursue one architcctunil policy. 
Secondly, the architecti who design the elevations 
of mercantile buildings must make provision fur 
publicity both by day and by night. If wc could 
have our w'ay on these two points 1 believe that 
w’c could make the opulent quarters of our indus¬ 
trial towms pleasant and beautifuL 1 am sure that 
our architects in modem England are capable of 
designing streets w'hieh it would be a pleasure to 
Walk In and a joy tu behold. I tliink the modem 
shop contains a great many elements of artistic 
pleasure which well desen^'c a noble setting. An 
unhealthy literary romanticism has made us believe 
that modem things ace al’ivqys vulgar and ugly. 
This Ls absurdly untrue ; if wc would only trust 
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the evidence of our senses and not call to mind 
what we have been taught to think about Art we 
should sec that a shop window containing, say, a 
lady's hat and parasol, may be a very pretty thing, 
and that the ties, socks and fancy shirts of a modem 
hosier present a feast of colour quite as rich as the 
carpets and shawls of an Oriental bazaar. 

1 have confined my remarks to one quarter of 
the city ; I believe if we could once show' the 
public how beauty could be achieved in cermin 
streets they would quickly adapt die principle 


in oUicr areas. How to make the dwellings of 
working men more cheerful and more healthy is 
a larger and more serious problem, with which 
I do not venture to deal to-day; that i.s not 
primarily a problem for architects but for local 
authorities and the Minwtiy of Health ; to deal 
w’ith it w’ould require consideration of national 
finance and economic policy for which this is not 
die occasion. My humbler task has been to 
suggest two points for discussion by architects 
and the public. 


MR. E. GUY D.WV'BER (PRESIDENT R.I.B.A.) IN THE CHAIR. 


Before Sir Theodore Morisem’s address the PRESl- 
DEN'P, in welcoming members to the Conference, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen—It is very gratifying to 
find such a large attendance at this, the first meeting 
of the Conference. I am very pleased to say that 
wc have with us the Presidents of most of d^ 
Allied Sodertiea and a ^cat many of their Past Presi¬ 
dents. Wc haw also with us twelve members of the 
Council of the Royal Insdtute and a great many of the 
other members. \Ve have also with us, 1 am glad to 
say, represenutives of our Dominions Cbcrseas. We 
have Mr. and Mrs. R. .\lsop, of Australia; Mr. Kerr, 
from Australia ; and Mr. McWilliams, from South Africa. 
Wc arc also very pleased to sec with us this morning 
Mr. Haney Corbett, from New York. It is always v'ery 
encouraging to aec these members from dilTerent parts 
of the country, apart from those ^Tsitors of oun from 
Overseas whom wc welcome so cordially, because one 
of the most important elements of this Conference is 
that it gis’cs architects a valuable opportunity of meeting 
their brother architects and of discussing with them the 
v’arious problems which confront us all at the present 
time. 

We meet together, wc lunch together, wc dine togedwr, 
under the most favourable auspices; we can visit 
places of historic interest and beauty, and for two or three 
days at least wc can leave all the turmoils of office and 
business matters behind us, A most excellent pro¬ 
gramme has been arranged, and I am sure that w'e 
shall have a very pleasant time. But before wc get to 
that part of the programme we always endeavour at the 
Conference to get an address on some subject of interest 
to architects by an authority on the subject, and 
we are fortunate in that we are going to have on address 
on “ .Architects and the Public,” from Sir Theodore 
Munson. Sir Theodore needs no introduction to >'ou 
from me — he is the I^rindpal of Armstrong College, the 
\^ce-Chancellor of the University of Durham, and he is a 
great educationalist. He scrv’cd on a great many battle 
fronts during the War, and he is w'ell known to all of you 
in this part of the country and throughinit Great Britain. 

He is going to gtx'c us to-day a paper from the lay¬ 
man's point of Slew on ” Architects and the Public,” and 
1 am sure that we sbalt have great pleasure in listening 
to what he has to say to us on that subject. It is extremely 


kind of Sir 'ITicodore to come here to-day, because wc oil 
sympathise with him in the serious illness of his wife. 

Sir THEODORE .MORISON : Ixrt me first of all 
thank you for the \*cry kind and sympathetic reference 
which has been made to the anxiety I ha\x recently been 
going through, and 1 may tell you now that the moat acute 
part of that anxiety has now been removxd. My wife is 
distinctly better, and though her convalescence will be 
long, she is now on the high road to health. I can assure 
you that it gives me the grcatcai possible pleasure to take 
part in the reception of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to Newcastle, and on ^half of the Uni%'ersity 
—and I must speak for the Univ'crsity—and of the whole 
dty and town 1 bid you the most hearty of welcomes. 

Sir Tlieodore Morison then dcli\Tred his address. 
.\i Its conclusion the President asked Mr. Harvey Corbett 
to propose the \*otc of thanks. 

Mr. HARVEY CORBE*IT : I regard it as a very 
great privilege to be permitted to propose a vote of thanka 
to Sir Theodore Morison for the illuminating and inspir¬ 
ing address w’hich he has given us. 1 am glad that he^has 
not visited New York. 1 came to London and to New¬ 
castle \%*ith a great feeling of relief because of the uniform 
height of your buildings. London for example, which 
1 happen to know better than Newcastle, is like a beautiful 
rug, in which there is a variety of colours, but which all 
seem to blend in a harmonious whole. If you go to New 
York you will see buildings of from four to forty storey* 
standing alongside one another. If Sir Theodore saw 
these buildings I think he would feel that we needed his 
advice over on the other side more than you do here. 
In proposing this vole of thanks I have only one^ regret, 
and that is that w’e cannot havx Sir Theodore in New 
York to tell us in the way he has told you the things that 
wr, of all people, ought to hear. 1 ha%Tc the greatest 
possible pleasure in proposing a heart)* vote of thanks to 
Sir Theodore for his splendid and helpful address. 

Mr, ARTHUR KEEN (Vice-President), in associat¬ 
ing himself with Mr. HarvTy Corbett in the vote of 
thanks, said : We all have the feeling that if the general 
public were all like-minded with Sir Theodore our task 
as architects w'ould l>c made very easy. The question 
of the control and freedom of any of our act* seems to 
me to be extraordinarily interesting. We all recogr^ 
that, whilst freedom must be exercised with moderation 
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in ihesc the control to which we have to submit 

is rather more than we care for. It is not always exercised 
with judgment, and therefore it is not an unmixed blessing. 
We have had examples in London—in Kingswav and 
Aldgate and Regent Street—where architects have Kad to 
submit to a very considerable amount of controL and 
one cannot conscientiously uy that the result has been 
all that one might Itavc wished. It may be that when the 
proper comrol in regard to buildings comes to be exercised 
in a proper manner, it will result in the general ud\'antagc 
of the public. It has been a very great pleasure to me 
to come to Newcastle, and I am luoiuug forward to 
what I shall sec this afternoon and the next day nr two, 
and I must thank you for the kindness of the reception 
which you ha\'e accorded to your ^’isiturs. For the 
present, may I say that it is with the greatest 
possible pleasure that 1 second the vote of thanks which 
has been proposed by our distinguifhed visitor from the 
United States ? 

Mr. W 1 LLL\M WOODW.\RD; Sir 'Fhcodorc Morison 
has given us \xry considerable food for thought, and one of 
his observations was that advertising is a necessity. I 
came here early yesterday, and 1 had an opportunity 
of wandering round this city of yours, and 1 was peculiarly 
struck hy the advertisements on the business premises of 
your city. 1 am accustomed to London, and I have in 
my mind one or two streets in London which show signs 
of vulgar advertisement, but 1 must say that I think that 
this dty of Newcastle is no better. Not only arc the ad¬ 
vertisements horizontal and vertical, but they are diagonal 
as well. I admit that adwrtuing is necessary, but 1 agree 
with the lecturer when he says that it is within the province 
of architects so to design their buildings having regard 
to the fact that their clients must has'c advertisements, 
and I am sure that they .-an so design their buildings 
that there shall be none of the vulgarity to which I 
refer. Reference has also been made by Sir Theodore 
to the want of uniformity in the architecture of our 
streets. I have in my mind a thornughfare called the 
Strand, and 1 have in mind another thoroughfare which 
some of may know. Regent Street, and in this 
connection Sir ’Ilicodorc has very properly referred to 
Messrs. Lyons' t»tabhshment, where they have effected 
a really moat excellent system of electric lighting for 
their place in the night time. With regard to uniformity, 
Barun Haussmonn in the Napoleonic days in Paris 
secured uniformity, and that was because the French 
designers as a whole had a particular taste for colour. 
'l*hc Strand b by no means an example of architectural 
uniformity, but it b a pleasure to look at, and I must 
confess that I prefer the divergence in style in the Strand 
to that of some of the thoroughfares where a decided 
uniformity on lines of horizontal cornices obtains. ’Fake 
the case of Regent Street; you know that Nash designed 
the Ouadranl in Regent Street and secured uniformity, 
anil in my opinion Nash's portion of Regent Street 
b far superior to the present Quadrant. To my 
mind >‘our dty b dcancr than some parts of London; 

I can walk across your roads almost lour or five yards 
without fear of being run over; your policemen 
adopt the style of the scrgcnts-de-villc of France, and 
instead of putting out a forbidding hand w*ith stem 
demeanour, they put out a white-gloved hand, and gently 


wave you on in the way in wrhicb you would go. In 
cimclusion may I say what a great pleasure it has been to 
me to visit your re^y fine dty. I have much pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanlu. 

PROFESSOR S. D. ADSIIEAD : I feel that I must 
rise to say a few words with regard to a subject which has 
been touched upon by Sir TbiKxIore, and that is Town 
Planning. Curiously enough I have attended two 
addresses by eminent speakers this w'cek and both of 
them seemed to resolve themselves into considering the 
question of the decoration of a dty. It just ahuMrs 
how very important the question of architecture b 
becoming, and I think it will ultimately lead to a solution 
of some of the greatest difficulties in the sphere of the 
architect. There is the general question of traffic control, 
a question which w’e shall not solve to-day, though we 
shall in a few years. We have great examples of traffic 
control. Kingswav, to my mind, b well controlled, and 
in all cases control by the local authority, elected by the 
people, should be responsible. Wc have yet to work 
out our own salvation, not by wTcstUng with impossibilities 
but with a new sort of control which will support the 
local authorities in their efforts to regulate matters in 
regard to town planning. l.ct me point out that we 
ha^T real power to-day; it b perhaps not generally 
known that under the Towns Planning Act w'c hatx 
absolute control over the height of the building and, most 
important of all, the character of the building, and there 
b no definition as to w'hat character b. They can have 
control over the elo'ation, and if necessary under the 
Act this matter of elevation can be submitted to the local 
authority. It can also be referred to the President of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects if necessary. I 
think the Royal Institute lias been a little rembs in not 
seeing that certain clauses were incorporated in the Act. 
'I’hc question of control and character should be developed 
and their great care should be that it was exercised with 
the respionsibility which it involved. 

A MEMBER: Will you forgii’e me if I, as a 
very ordinary' member of the public and as a member 
of one of the societies represented here, trespass on 
your time for a few moments ? .Sir TTico^re Morbon 
made what y^ will very’ probably find is a very i-aluable 
suggestion wSth regard to the lettering upon buildings, 
and he referred especially to the lettering on the Taj 
in Indu. With the greatest possible diffidence I 
would enter a caveat here and bsuc a word of warning 
in thb way'; all the lettering on Mahommedan buildings 
like the 'Paj, or nearly all of it, b taken from the Koran 
or something of that sort, and is put there, wc might say, 
to the glo^ of God. \N 9 icn you consider the lettering 
put on buildings to the glory of Mammon, the control 
of this may be accimpanied by difficulties greater tlwn 
at first appears. Sir 'llicodore referred to the illumination 
of the houses in India at night, and I am speaking now 
more particularly of Calcutu, where the hisses arc merely 
Ixixes of square design, and the effectbxness of the 
illumifution b brought out by the square building. The 
outlines formed by these lights arc extremely beautiful, 
and in that case the illumination hides the andutcctural 
defects. \Iay 1 be allowed to associate my’self with the 
vote of thanks, which has been so ably proposed, secorulcd 
and supported, to Sir 'ITwodorc Morbon: 
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Major FL\RRY BARNES : 'IT^re is ulwifi before us 
the controversy between uniformity snd vTiricty, betw wn 
the imposition upon us by some superior person or body 
of their artistic conception of the treatment of large areas 
of land and buildings, and the treatment of the separate 
parts by indiriduals who design and build according to 
their particular taste, 1 suppose in this country we ha^T 
always had difficulties in unposing upon the citi^ns any 
sort of a cut and dried general plan. Sir Christopher 
Wren felt this and the failure in KingswTiy and Regent 
Street in London may be laid dovm to the same cause. As 
long as we go on selling parcels of land to separate 
individuals, and lay on them the burden of building, they 
want to have their say in the land of building md to design 
it so as to fit in with their own particular wishes their 
own particular fads. It is an cxtraordinanly difficult 
thing to control plans. .As long as you adjects at 
all I do not know that you wrill not have this individi^ism 
in building. After all, if an architect gets a comrnission 
he looks upon it as a chance to exp^ himself and carr>' 
out in it the ideas that are in his mind, and I think *her*r 
will be a very considerable resistance im the part of archi¬ 
tects to being contniUed in their designs to any great 
extent by a general plan. In London you come awosa 
pbecs where streets or squares seem to be designed frt^ 
end to end bv one man, and if it is well done one says let 
us have more of this. Then you go to some other place 
and come across a meandering medijeval street, and at 
everv turn vou get a view which you never expected to sec 
and you say How beautiful! ** “ Cannot we ha>x more 

of this ? ” lam therefore not hopeful that we arc going 
to see any great udvTUicc in the direction of uniforttuty. 
was wondering whether it was necessary, because in old 
towns and rillages which have not been spoiled by 
indiwtrialism you will find there arc buildings In which 
the medijc\al architects havis let themselves go occonhng 
to their particular fancy, and the whole effect is l^rfertly 
delightful and charming. It is chaos if you like, but 
you would not alter a single stone. With 
the question of advertising on buildings the difficulty 
there is not only as regards new buildings but as rc^rds 
old buildings, buildings which have been designed wnthout 
any thought of advertisement. If one is dealing with a 
new building you can see that you get a good l^Idi^ 
with a natural advertising spoce on it, and it would not be 
a bud idea if the Institute were to institute a ci^petition 
on those lines. It would probably lead to the obliteration 
of windows as architectural features, and one can see 
some very artistic results might possibly cc^e out of it. 
The trouble is not with new buildinj^ but with old 
buildings changing hands, some going into the posses¬ 
sion of multiple firms and people who want to adv-ertise 
and are going to get their advertisements up regardle^ of 
any architectural features at all. They do not how* 
it is done as long as they get their ideas before the 
public. In order to get protection from that we shall 
have to get protection from the authorities, and perraps 
some action of a joint nature might be broujffit to b^r 
to-day in order to prevent buildings being spoiled in this 
way If we are to have any efficient control ovner it, it will 
require fresh legislation, and now that Parliament is turning 
its attention to the control of advertis^nt it ^le a 

oood time to bring their attention to the conwl of ^\er- 
ti^ents on buildings. All art must be for all time depen¬ 


dent to a large extent upon the taste of the conwumiy I 
join most heartily in the vote of thanks to Sir 'rheodore for 
having brought to our notice auch very important and 

interesting questions. _ r j * 

Mr. T. R. MILBURN : Sir 'llicodorc has referred to 
some matters which have been exercising our minds 
for a long time. W'ith regard to the question of adver¬ 
tising, I quite approve of what he says, and * 

U a good suggestion that our new buildings should he 
BO designed in order to proride space for advcrtiscm^is 
without disfiguring their architectural features, and a 
great deal can be done in the way of unifoi^ty. 

.Mr. HARVEA’ CORBETT: May I. Mr. President 
sav one more word on the question of advertising 
I mav givx you one or two experiences or ‘“cts m 
connection with that phase in New \ork. \Vc 
havx found that on Fifth -Avenue the lo^ As«>cia- 
tion of Merchants and Property Ownera haw a^d 
among themselves not to deface their buildings by cl^nc 
8 ign.s. It seems to me that U a meth^ ^ which you 
«mld solve a problem which Sir l*heodorc 
has outlined. On Broodway, however, the mcrc^ts 
have all agreed that they wnll go to t^ lirmt 
illumination, and in this connection I will call particular 
attention to a Londoner who liad b«n showTi one of 
these tremendous electrical signs on Broadw-ay covering 
the whole of the building, and. of course, involving a 
large expenditure of money cv-ery minute of its operation. 
The American was bragging about his si^a—we all do 
that—and pointing out what a wonde^ thing it was. 
how much it cost, how many lights it contain^, and 
finally, when he paused for breath, the Englishman 
said: •• 1 see, but is it not horribly conspicuous^ 

A good manv of our successful buildings have made 
poLiWe bcMUsc the architect has ^rsuudtd the o^er 
tl^ good architects pay. They are dealt with on a 
mercial basis, this being a commercid age. and they 
approach him on the basis that evToahing g^ to l^k 
at is the best advertisement in the world, and 1 believe 
that if the architects will take that point of ^ 

deal can be done towards improving the standard of our 

*^Mr, \V.* 1 !'moW 1 LLLV]MS : I speak with all humility, 
coming as I do from a vcr>- distant part British 

Empire. South Africa, and a person ^ing frt^ a land 
like South Africa to a country like this is struck at once 
by the dreadful monotony of the lar^st 
limd because of the smuts and the smoke and the temhlr 
blackness. 1 am told that the Midland people are p^d 
of the blackness of their dty; all I can say is t^t if 
tLy^re proud of that, I do not see any hope of reme^mg 
Jh^^ Offings which Sir 'rheodore explained about, 
and that U the struggle for unifomuty. I consider m 
Newcastle between here and my ^lel there » 
goldbeaters* akin to covxr the whole of dus * 5 uilclm^ 
That U an evidence of the ente^nsu^ bui^ess man 
who is Irving to make out that his businc^ss is not part 
Tf th^straet! but the whole street itself. If something 
could be done to persuade the authonties to electn^ 
the railways and to lay out the cities with the smoky 
parts at some distance, and to introduce central heating 
ffiio the Urger houses—«t present all ^ur housw arc 
simply chimneys—there might be a possibility of cleaner 
towiw and better health conditions. Take the Strand, 
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for instance. You ho-Ve in nne place n red brick build.i'ntiE^ 
nrjtl tlnoT td it a Lerm-cotta building, noj then beyund 
thai a wliite terra cotta buildinn^ arnl sllII somethinii; else 
of n difff'TCTit colour. There I& possibly a building er-cicd 
in stone, [InJ in tL few years' time the tettit totta building 
will retain some of its colour, hut a Binnc buildmg will 
be jpt black, Cduld not something be done no keep your 
towTis and cities a littledcanqr? I tcon ordy be dcnCf I know', 
by slow growth ; hot anyone L'tiiming from land nf Hon- 
ahincin the llritigli Empire, or from nny other country where 
indLLstnolism is not so rife, w'iU ^ice d vast contrast. I have 
toured a good deal around England^ sud there is one 
thing whidi haa appalled me in g'oinp^r through iIm: lovely 
s'iilagea of Kent and t^irmcy and in the North, and that 
is the character tif their ahops and thdr shop window a. 
T noticed ilmt in some of the ^illagea there seemed n> be 
a fashion created of piiintitig the spaces between the 
half-timhiTing with a ghastly sky blue in some inatojices, 
and in other instances a horribEe sort of magenta pink, 
and if that sort of thing is going to spread I dr> not know 
what is going tu b,;t:ome of the charm til;' the English 
villagcH. I suggest that somelluiig should be done by 
jTJUT institute m trj- and stop this sort of thing, EiecatUie 
once it heginfi it may run riot. [ am told that il is impos¬ 
sible to Interfere \mh pneate interests in Englpnd, 
and I know that A'cated intereats arc tdwaya a etup- 
gap to proifress, I thank you for giving me this oppor¬ 
tunity nf addressing you tliis morning, and with all 
sincerity I cntlnnse the vote of thanks to Sir Theodore 
Morison. 

The ^RESIDENT ; Delore I put the T^-ote of thanks to 
the Conference 1 should like to say how very nionh I have 
personal ly enjoyed Sir 'Hirodonc's address. L r ha-’i covered 
much ground, and you have heard by the dificusaion 
whndi has followed huw many topics ol' importance and 
ini eras t it touLhed upon, and it tiiay be that at some other 
time, with fuller oppurEunities. there may be further dio- 
cussiuiu of Ro interesting and insimetivie nature on the 
points which Sir Theudtire has raised and which may 
eventuate In tbs uliitUiilc fidvantogc and benefit of the 
In-stirute itself and of ibc profeasion. With reference to whnl 
has been said by Pmfessor Adshcad, I alway's underRtuod 
that the 'J'cnvn Planning Act ws.s nut obligaiory, and that 
it w'cfi left to localities w'hcther they adopted it or not, and 
that is one of the main reiawms w'hy all over England 
to-day we set hoiLiea which are not uniform in coristruc- 
lion Or appearance^ but which are left to the indHldunl 
tastes of the owners. If yciu go through the country you 
will find numerous coses where the nrwncrii arc allowed to 
put up anything they like. <.lur friend from South -Yfrics 
ha.H referred to our country' villages and tow'ns and to '^v^lat 
ht very righily considered spoiled them ftErtti the point nf 
view of beauty' and Interest, f Joing through the country, 
os I cifien dn, one of rhe saddest sights I see i* the S'lsjuti of 
u village shop w'indnw dressed in a mnre [>r less modem 
-Style, tliipiaying a bewildering nrrjy of misixllnncnus 
jiniclca instead of showing, as ilicy use^d to dn, juat a few 
things. In the olden days otie W3S attracted by the village 
shop and ua mndcst display. I am perfettly certain 
ilidt the villflEc shop doca not get any more custom 
by Ita elaborate display thai] it did w'hen the display 
wflfi mare mexleat; in fact 1 am sure thit the old 
system waA far the better. With regjifd to advertise- 
ments in our citit* I think iliat is a matter in which the 


Institute might endeavour to do something for us. It ie 
really dcplnrable that a nicely designed building should be 
used simply as a background for advertisement. Take the 
Strand in London for Instance. There arc good buildings 
there s^ich HI! thcTiVuli Clncms., which is Ljuite n dignlbcd 
Gtutie building ; but the proprietors have placed a huge 
metal con.^truction upon it without uny regard to the 
beauty of the building, ^vliich is being absolutely spoilt. 
Some control over thi.^ sort of thing w'lnuhl be greatly to 
the advantage of ua all. There is rejilly no need for this 
doss uf adveniseraetit, and if We oJI agreed not to have 
them just as much business would be done. Tn the old- 
fashioned shops if you saw one arridc displayccl upon a 
piece of white paper, a piece of china for insttmee, 
you would cross the road to look nr it, and possibly to 
purchase it, hut if you saw that uld-fHNhioticd window 
crotvded with a miscellany of ariicleayou would not trouble 
even to look at it. With regard to the question of the 
Einbta at night could anything possibly l)c WUrSe ihan 
Piccadilly by night ? It is the most hideous and vulg<ir 
place it i,i pcs?i blc tn imagine. I have the greateat pleasu re 
in putting to this Cunfereiruc thevuteof tliutiks which baa 
been so ably proposed, seconded and supported, to Sir 
Theodore Morison for his'xr>'valuable paper. 

The vote of tlmnlu was carried With deciomatirm, 

SIR THEODORE .MORISON in reply said: PWe 
accept my moat grjvtehil thank-s for the vote which you have: 
accorded me, and may 1 iay limv very mudii intcreated 
and instructed L liave been by the discussion which it has 
elicited, 'fhe contribution w'hich I should have made to 
the discus^iuii was so admirably put by Mr. Ilarvcy' 
Corbett that I do not think [ need My anythin 1 ; at all after 
what he hiis Said, I am glad to hear him m^ke that 
eittreniely tmpnrtaut point, tiiat the success w'hich has 
been at rained in Fifth Avenue, New York, ia due to the 
ca-openitiun. nf the different shop mvners there. It is 
to the nommou aettou on the part nf owners of property 
in ntir shopping quarters that I look to rather more 
than to Timniuipal nr nivrionn] control. "What I should 
like to stress end submit again lu ynur lams[deration is, 
that you should directly approsdi the owners of ahop 
property and induce them to take the enlightened Action 
which has been taken In Fifth .Avenue. What would help 
much more than any porliamientary or municipal control 
is the creLiilon of the rastc for architectunil tradition which 
did exist in certain years, and 10 which we attribute all the 
most inter eating features of architecture, 1 could wish 
that Mr, Hurvey Corbett had told us a little more. becauBc 
we are all consdoua nf the great contribution to architec- 
tur.' which .American architects are making at the present 
m iment, and 1 should have been glad to havx him criti- 
ciw quite frankly what he hia seen in this cfjuntry and bo 
enable ns to profit by the magnificence of the tJtfieriments 
wh-cb nrc being made m .Ametice, all of us feel that 

a yreat opportunity has been given to the architects in 
Arnerifii by the princely munificence with which various 
priv-itc citizens of America ha\T? dispensed their wealth. 
They arc endowing iiuiverGitics, public buildings anil 
libraries so tbit ,Atnerlcaii architects have the opportouiiy 
of making experiments in th.-ir couutty which we here In 
England sigh for m vain, but we ntuat recognise that Amcri- 
otn atchitiMzts are itiuking !i rvilly magnificent u.sc of that 
opportunity, and we should be grateful indeed if we could 


hear from Mr. llarrey Corbett what they ore doing, 
FiT ffic fur thrr frroreFtliiigs trf Cotrfertnre lee pp. 557 - 5 ^ 4 , 
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Recent Developments in Apartment Housing in 

America^ — Part II 

BY WILLIAM T. BENSLYN, A.R.C^. (GODWIN BURSAR, 192:^) 


-APAHTMitN’T Hotels. 

Aparrmcnt hottlfi. rhc name indicate, are buiEtlnifls 
in whSci Lhe fnnctitMis of htiiela ore ctimbined Trith thoM 
of npirtmcnts* the principal fcaton; faeine iW allhfFugh 
the nianageTdcnt takes over many of the wnmes ojid rts- 
ponsibilitlea of serviii^e, the upaitmentti, tthhouBhi aniall^ 
are capable of being made into a comfortable home m 
which the occupants can live their own livca in privacy* 
^fast det<l.gn& have a 5 itiiitdaTtiiHetl unit an their basis, thise 
do not vary much in type and mostly occLipy an arta of 
appn,Tsimate]y joo square feet. As an iUustraiion of the 
poasilullties of varirtv In the arranj^fmeot oi ihese untta^ 
1 give a t^piciil cTHniple- which has been worked out for 
use in the design of such building by Messrs. Jiobihird &• 
Roche, of Chic^iio. All such plans (Fie* t9> arc combino^ 


con. O. I DO^ 



Fiq. *9 — Ttpical Lfsrr for. Hotel 

ArthitecU—Mcaan. Holahird Si Rjucbe, ChicasP 


tiona of the same elements ; each umi consisting of a large 
bed-living-TOOtn with a disappearing or portal bed or beds 
which fold up nnd swinn round into □ v'encilBtcd cupboard 
during the dayriirie. This nxitn is thus made to serve ns 11 
bedroom at night and a b%in[{'room during ihc day. On one 
side a spare 7 feet wide ia given up to bteakfast-rtwm and 
kitchenette, and on the other n spare 5 feet 6 inches wide 
is uiiliscid for bjuhroom, dressing-room and waytirttbr. 
The kitchenette is connrcied with the public corridor by 
a service closet used for deliv'crlcs, &c. Such a unit ptx>- 
videa one or tivo peraoni with ail the requisites for living 
with the TTiinimum of housework. 'Hie idea iii of Western 
origin, originoting fn California. Amen cans ate very fond 
of travel ling at nil and do not mind iruiking jmrmeys 

between places as far apart a-s New York and Hun h rancisco 
just for a abort hcili day. They do not. howt-Y-c r. c tideavour 


to move bvi^e quant itiefi of furniture from place to place. 
Apurtmerits of this rvTJie are, thcteforii:, let furnished. 
Not Qfiiy is the actual furniture supplied by the mansge- 
tnem* bin also all the cruckety, pots, pans, hrooim. ond 
the whole of the miscellaneous cooking equipmMtt re¬ 
quired in housekeeping, which are on charge to the occu¬ 
pant. The kitchens thcnwcU'cs are marvels of compSCi- 
ncs-s and item to have Bhwwlied every ingenious contriv¬ 
ance for space and labour saving. The kitcl^n and 
hreakfast-room ore really one room, but the cooking pan 
h concentruted at the mil nearest ilie service-closet and 
the brcsJifasi-rocim neiiresE the window. 'Diesc ore to 
some extent separated by two china cupboards f^^vt 
high and opening on both sides* The actual kitchen 
DccupTCK an area of approximately 45 square feet, and tn 
this it ifl quite pcsgthlc tu cook an oi^inary meal properly. 
On one side there h the range and kitchen-citbinet con¬ 
taining groceriefi, &c., OTt the other side the gink and 
dnaminH-board. At the end, adjoining the semcc-closet. 
the refiigerjtnr act* » a larder and alwj H..g d modified 
tradesmen’s entnmee. At the side of this there is a con- 
venient cuphuaini for brooms. U’hc success of apartroenti 
with kitdhtnettea depends lar^^ely on tlie efficiency i>f the 
ventilation. In some examples the bed, when not in use, 
aTund'ii verricuiiy in the dressing-room. 

BniJdrngis of this tt-pe arc very common in Chicago ^ 
many were erected during the latter part of the War tu nc- 
eommodaie thoEvc working on the executive side of muni- 
lions, etc., a gfK»d exfunple being the “ Surf deaigncd by 
Mr. Armiitrong* The typical floor plan included shows a 
number of ttandardised units arranged on both aides of 
the H-sliapetl corri dor. 'I'ht whole of the apartments tire 
wfell lighted, and those situated st the eKtcmul luigles have 
sun-parlours io adJition to their other □rtommodaljon. 
Although a restaurant is provided in ihla building, it is 
quite small, the occupsmtH preparing most of tberr owrv 
meals neither is the spare given up to lounges *0 groit 
ai in hotels whida are not fittud Tvjrh ki tcbeneltis. 

Ibc Hotel Windermere Vhigt is one of Chicago’s latest 
apartment hotels. It i^ccupies a complete block overlook¬ 
ing Jackson Park and Lake A'llchigan. "Hie plun ie espe- 
d^ly notevrorthy in its avoidamx of «I 1 Inicfnid courts and 
the excellent outlook giren to ait rooms (Figs, zo and zi). 

GtotitiJ or I'irst fVeor*—The planning of the cntnince 
vestibule is an cxccllenl solution of the prohlem of dividing 
lImhc cntcriJig and leading the hotel on foot from those 
doing so in cai^. ^I'here is a Rfajilluw drive for motor tnilltc 
leadioB to the front entrance of the vestibule, which is 
protected by a projecting awning, whilst on either side 
three are footpathfl leading tn side entrances. This vesti¬ 
bule IS placed Avell out into the courc, and is linked to the 
main lobby of the hotel by an entrance foyer. It is rrmied 
ss a gmull independent building, giving considerable scale 
to tile main building by contrast, "^rhe dmutar lobby, 
which is the enmmun-icatian centre of the plan, is directly 
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opoTOitt the entrance an th= ather sldt: of the main lobby. 
In addition to the lounge* dining room, etc.. on 

this floor there ts a balhoom in the east wmg with a direct 
entnincc from Uie street as well as a lobby connecting wuh 
ihe tast loitnge.^ Complete cloakroptn acccHnmodatjQn 
IB planned in conjunction with the street entrance to 
ball toom for the use of non-residents. In the west wing, 

there are drug store, barber^ ahop. beauty ps^our. etc., 
inlwhich the Amcticain women pass the tune which 
their English couains, owing to the lacL of labooT- 
BBving devices, hat-c to give 10 housework, bor tho 
convenience of residents wftb children, a penimbiiliilor 


advantage to be taken of outside wnlls fur direct Ughi to 
the mites, artificial light only being used for the corridors, 
elevators, lohbv, etc. The problems of noise* vibration 
and fiinells have all been efficiently dealt with, the gerv-ice 
departments all being planned with cither n corridor or 
store-room between them and the puhlic rOotna, ttetinfl 
as s buffer state, in addition, sound-proof doors arc pro¬ 
vided. To climjnHte the transmission of the vibnition set 
up by machitiety on the upper floors, the machines arc 
placed cm concrete plafcfotim 3 feet alxive the top flour. 
BLipported by pillars of tnasonrj' msuLitcti with sheets of 
cork and lead to absorb the vitiation. 'Hie presence of 



nxim has bcCT, provided near the elevator lobby, ITie 
placing of the Idtchen next to the dinSng-irooin 1e typi^ 
of the most modem American arTungements, In addition 
to being convenient for service to the main dining-mom, 
direct service i$ provided to the dimng-tcrnicc. The il lus¬ 
tra tiuti of the typical floor plan shnna ihc clevrr handling 
of the junctions of the inclined wings with the centre 
block and the side \ving4. Suites are amnged on cither 
aide of a central corridor except in the case of the centre 
block, xvhere the elevator lobby, elevntora, service vtalr^. 
ete., occupy the central intetnal position with a communi- 
cating cfirridor surmunding them, ivhlch fa itself sur¬ 
rounded by suites. Thisarrangcmenicnjihliesthc maximum 


the kitchenettes on the internal cortidorB might opt^r 
likely to caupc trouble from amelU. The ventilation, 
huwever. h so cffickrit that this has not been the case. 
By mflintpining pressure in the corridors, the hit goes into 
the apni-tnients by tmtisciim or other iiUcti, and i s Tnecham- 
cully exhausted through the bnthrooim* bed-cluseta. nnd 
kiichetictteg. TTie mflln exhausts extract 20.000 cuhic feet 
per minute. By this system it is practically impossihb for 
any air and accompnnying umell to come from the apnrt- 
fiimti into the curridor. It w'ill he noted that there is a 
considerable variety in the suitra provided, and pas*- 
donra apt left in stMiriff places to enable adjiKtmcntB in the 
SIM of suites to he made. 
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This building was enacted by C. W. and 

George L. Rapp, archilccls, Cbicago, m [qJ Tnonths pt a 
rCCint 5:^ cent^ per fuut cube. 

The Lake Shore tiuiel, Chicago {Fig. i-?), is an otamplc 
of srmallcr aparrmeiiir hnTei di^sign hy blcsjirs. Kugnrd 5 c 
Kjmpp, of Chicayci, The rypicjil tiuor ptuji an 

arrangetnent of apartnienis wirhoiir kitcht'ncrtPfl, as in 
this cose the managemer^t supply .1,11 mesis, nod acrv'ice, 
A further mDiiiheation ih made by plannitig the whole of 
the batlirouttu imernnlly. There are a nnmUir of com- 
munJcfiting doors beuveen the apan-ments, cnnblinp the 
sLiites tn be varied at wilt. 'J^ere are tlQ folding beds^ the 
larger apartments cunafs.tJiig of a large ti'ving-room, bod^ 
loom, with bathroom opening fronn it, and □ sninll dining- 
jinnm ennneeted lo the ccirndtlr by fl Serving alcove htted 
with fihik- The atnnller apartmenls are really the ordinary 
bedp^Dins w ith barb usual in American hnteb. 

The site has^ n frontage- qf ; 17 feet to Lake Shore Drive 
and u depth of over iflo feet. I’he side boundaries nor 
being available for JighLing p’tiTpfiw", only the ground 
floor coveni the whtdr ama nf the site. The upper floors 
are planned bji a 'I'-sliape, Jea^illg ample Llrcaft fin either 
side uf a central block caiTicd up over the entrance. 

(JratiNii Fffior Pfutt. — '11:11' entrance it through elh luriplc 
vestibule to A long lohhy. at the further end uf which the 
lifts are placed ' OD one side there arc steps leading to the 
lounge, and on the other to the dining-rxHim. On the left- 
hand side a rec:cs£ i.s planned for the CDOm-clerk and 
cashier, lenvirjg the lobby unimpeded by those transacting 
buhinesa with them, The dining-roorn and lounge arc 
j, feet 5 Inches above the level of tlit lobby, ichich. makea 
it possible to provide direct light to the basement and at 
the same time keep its floor high enough to avoid flooding. 
Quite apart from this practical point, the outlook from the 
dining-room and lounge Is pleasanter, and there is no 
annoyance fpiiTi rtvetloolunE by passers-by. The kitchen 
is un the same level as the dining-runm, and there is a 
staircase leading from it to a small mextatiLne where the 
cook's locker-room is looitecL The gotxL mecepiion roum, 
CKtcmal areas, fire escapes, ctc.> arc all arranged at the 
hack of the site facing the scnice r<]fld. The bu^ement is 
devoted to laundry, heiiting plant,, fan and other machin- 
erj' roont-s, gtaiT-rfjotuSj coal and other storage. The drain¬ 
age is all internal, all pipes being taken tn a central manhole 
which is emptied by an ejector. 

Buildings of this type are essentially commercial pru- 
pcK^itions. Simplicity in design is attained by elimmating 
ah featurts w'hidi do not arise directly front the reqnirc- 
meiitg, A further investigtiriun of the typical floor plan 
show's how' essential giHid plamung is to effect economy. 
The corridor?!, although wide, could not well be less in 
length, the elevators arc placed at the junction of the arms 
and are therefore equally convenient for all roorns. By 
placing them one on cither .-iide of tllr centre line it is 
possible to mn the cent rut corridor through to an external 
lire escape at the rear, whilst at its other end on internal 
hre-vtair is planned. The unlightcd space in the internal 
angles uf the plan is devoted to the dbimney-^tack. in- 
cinemioft freight clcvutor luid anutlicr amircjisc coti- 
vctiicntly situ.'itcd for use as a subatitute for the possenger 
elevators in case of breakdown, w'hich seldom occurs. 
The atoclwdrk is well placL-d in relation to the rooma; 


atojichions run through all storeys rrom roof tn basement, 
trickiness of al l kinds being avoided. The authoT^ of the 
design stated that after getting the gctiera] plan decided, 
ateclwork dimensions nrr fixed and the alccl contract let 
whilst the other wtitklng drawings are being prepared. 
The living rooms v'jry in size from zjo to 300 feet super,, 
□ nd the average bedroom is from 150 to t6o feet super. 
The typical rtnors have a height uf ID feet 4 inches from 
Boor to fltMr, On the eighteenth flcM^r there is a winter 
garden and promen.ide, the ivmaindrr of the floor beinjr 
devoted tn gco-gnts^ rooms. The clevationR arc frank ex.- 
presaions of tlie pluu and section. They ure plain, btit 
their size and mass, combined with the sense uf pattern 
caused by the repetition of windnw:^ of the same size, give 
them a clutracter uf rhiJr own. Large project inn.s have been 
avoided, where detail lias been used it is of the stock 
Variety and is in scale with the sc-irtion of the elevatiun tn 
which it hii!^ been applied instead ul' to the earn position 
AS a whole. One cannot help feeling that, although it is 
essential not to reduce the letting value of any parricrular 
floor by altering the rectangular character of the openings, 
Bomething ix last in interest which is gained in ecorLCKUty 
and cffieicTicy. 

An interesting miKliflcati njn of the typical .Apartment 
Hotel is ihe rcsidcnt]!il apartmetu hotel for one sex only. 
The first buildings of this ty'p* were erected by the 
Ailerion I luURca, Ltd., in New' York, where several have 
been open f[>r some years. (.hhers are now being 
erected in Chicago, Ciev^etond, and other large cities. 

The idea was to provide high-class apartment Bccommo- 
durion fit reosonahlc rates for men and women in separate 
establishments. The cost uf tooms varies from ten to 
twenty dollars per week, exclusive of food. .Ml the house* 
have iJicir own restaurant and enfetaria, or u resraiiram 
which is run oq self-scryjoc hnes for hrcBkfseC and lunch, 
but which provides table freryite for dinner. They appeal 
ip many w'ho want to live neither in a Incirding-house nor 
a hotel. The ewt of living in a good New York hotel is 
usually as much as ten dollars per day and the quality of 
the food and service not appreciably better than In these 
bnuHCB. fine of the explanations of the atnalTcr charKcs i.i 
that each house is run for one sex only, which cuts down 
the service very considerably. In many New York hotels 
the service is in the ratio of one servant to one puei^c. 

A rypScal arrangement for buildinp^ of this type is to 
devote the ground floor to entrance hidl, life hall, adminig- 
rraiton offices, lounge, library and other public rootm ; 
waiting-room accommodation is prnrided for memb«rs of 
the opposite sex calling un the residents. Above this 
floor I he re ate anyt hi ng from ten to tt^-enty storeys devoted 
to bed-si Cl ing-rCKims. At the roof level there arc often 
rooms for public uae. As illustrations pf buildinKB of 
thb type I include " The Shelton " by Mr. Arthur 
Lcjumig Harmon, and the Thirty-eighth Strx^et " Natiempt 
Fraternity Club Building," on .Mlrrton houic by Measrs, 
Muigatroyd ^ Ogden. 

*' The SiiELTONi."’ 

'Hie success of the AHrrton houses encouraged a group 
of New York investors to commission Mr, Arthur Loomis 
Hiirmon, the orchitui t of the earlier Allenon housea, to 
design the largest aparunent honse for men only yet 
erected in New Yotk. The plans, sections and det^lB of 
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thia huUdiiig aUo &er\c tff illustrate the eentral priiiLiplcs 
of the Rrmngtmfnt Jitid L’.snarmrtion of other buildinee of 

this typc< . 

Sit*. — Thr aitc atlctncil kai miioy HtivjintugFa. it is 
nn the east side of I-rKiu^on Avenue* beween East 
Fom-eigbth tintl Eiist Forty-obith Sttret, vvithln easy 
distance of the beat residentiid diatricc* clubs ^ theatre*, 

It is uIeo quite netu' the Grand Gtritral* FIcA'aicd. uriid 
Subway Statiuna. from wliJch Will Street end uther htmi- 
ness etuntres can ensilv be reacted. It has the adA'antaizes 
of an ifiLind site, aa the whole block ia controlled by the 
prnttioters of the sehiniie. 

The Problem.—'rhe problem of dcstjftitng such a 
buildinjir is oamplStated by liit variety of its funL-tions. 
In this CMC the architect had not only to provade liAtru? 
Bctrunmtcdsilion for t,^oo men. but also the social jitid 
a-tj-n-Tiil cnnvcfilcnccs f*t ai dull iTn^n of 

all taatea, A proporiion of tlie cost of each public mura has^ 
TO he included in the rental of each bcd-siititip-rtwm. 



Chvitifi to the laj^ scale of this undertakiriH tt 1^ been 
passible m provide very ample public rooms and at the 
same time keep the rates for the li^init accommod.Ttion 
considtmbly l«s than in first-ckas huieis. Econumics 
have been kept in mind the whole time* ftreat nttctiuon 
and ingenuity haAc been cserdsed in reduiung the ^ace« 
given up to plumhing* ventilating duct*, &c., tn tmnir^m 
sijccs, lo avoid the loss of valuable rentable space. In* 
unit has been verj" carefulEy considered and a L^rtain 
amount of A'sriety introduced in the iiceommoiktinn. 
Most of rhe ruoficii have their ovra bathrooms httid with 
cither tub or shower, bm there are some roonis with 
lavatorie:^ only, and for theiie both and toilet ^Dommo^- 
lion is proA-ided in convenient positions off the public 
corridors. The method of planning two bcditwms with 
a common baihroatn between has not been 
building but is still employed in some of the Allmon 
houses. In all the rooms omplt! wall-space a provtded 
for the furruTure; the detail plan of an angle of the right 


wing shows thtA arrangement of the fumiiure in viurous 
types of rooms. Each room has a chest of dm were, a 
Isttie easy choir, a W^indsor ttmicltair, a desk choir, a 
hedsldo table, a hangitig mirror, a floor reading-lamp and 
desk lamp (Fig, 23), The bod k designed without a foot- 
btiard and is 3 iL^et 3 inches wide. In the daytime it ta 
covered Avith a coucb cover. Tclephoties ate fitted ui each 
room cntirn’iunimirig with an exchange in the biding 
and can be used both for mtemal and extcrnitl calls. 

□ cl atora.—The bultiling is tViitty-iwo sioreys high, with 
setbacks at tlie fiffeenth snd lAventy-second flrinr lev els. 
The impufTflnce of the elevator accommodation in a 
building of this height is obvious, and the success nf ilit 
plan dcpienda largely on its posiiion and arratigcttient. 
ITirtc passenger and cmc service elevator run to the 
thirty-aecond floor* An additional nemce elcvaror runs 
tn the twcntA'-second floor* and three addhional passenger 
elevators tu'the fifteenth floor. Those are all pEated on 
one side of a mam corridor connecting the two wings ol 
the building* the plan of which in the upper storeys is a 
simple U-shape. This arrangemcot enables this corridor 
to be adjusted in length and Avidih while atill keeping its 
centml position in the plan, notwithstanding the reduc¬ 
tion of floor area which occur* as the set-hacki are madir 
The flrel or ground floor plm show's how the speciat 
needs of the building ore met (Rg- 34 h cmtimce lobby 
is in the centre of the Lttington Avenue franiage, WTth 
ladies' room at one end and nflices for ndministtwtion 
purposes at the other. The elevator corridor is planned 
immodiatclv behind it. pro Adding circidadon between the 
lounge* dining-Ttxmi nnd grill without passing ihn^gh 
the entnmoe lobby. The kitchen ii pjnnned ftt the back 
of the site on the Some level as the dlninR-rootn otid gnil. 
The second floor is connected with the g^routid floor by 
a, stsircaae it the end of the elevator corridor. A lounge, 
roorn s-Tid readirnr rt>om, fofin a ftuifc o^^erluokjn^ 
religion Avaiuc, kind the nrnmindcr of the floor iH 
devoted to billiard room* library. AA’riting ttnim, raid 
tuoms Olid private dining rdoms. In the basement there 
arc harber^s shop, bowling alky, Turldsh bath, and the 
upper port of the swimming bath, which is in the aut^ 
basement. The rcrfiainder of this floor and of the sub- 
basement are occAtpied bv fan, boiler and other 
rooms. The hotel cdiarHCter baa been auccc«ru!ly 
{TAoided find the utmnsphete of a home-like elub created- 
AboNX! the second-floor, the angles are kept out to the 
frontogr tines, but the ccntTwl bays are rcccsacd and the 
mass of the large central feature commences to be ex- 
prcsijed. There arc nnw' twelve fluors of hc-drooma lu the 
first *et-baij£. A study of the third floor plan will show 
how this adjustment permits the clcA-ator co^idor to w 
reduced in width and » teaaonahlc depth obtained for the 
typical bud and bathrxwm unit (Fiff. 35). . At the fifteenth 
floor the Grst main set-back occurSj alloAving r^f garden'a 
m be placed over the south w'ing imd projccritig angles ■ 
from iheoe there arc very fine view^. becidp seclusion firotp 
dust and nuLie. Considering the building vertically* it 
is in a central position equally convenient for the upper 
□nd lowTr floOt* and rbereforr especially suitable for 
public UM, a solarium 86 feel hy ig feet is provided on 
the south 4ide with openings leading to the roof ganlen 
over the south wing. In the north wmg there is a 
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dining-room 41 feet by 37 feet, wiib its own ronf ^^rden. 

In order lo brace the building agziiur ivind pn?Mun=, a 
stififcncT had to be itiaerted at this level. It has been 
ublUed aa a hridKc connecting the north and south blocks, 
Ov'crlookinK Lexington Aoenue two luxurious tachclur 
fiats arc planned eflcb with Us own sun-par I our and roof 
garden. These are the ntost expemtive suites in the 
building. Smull pantries are presided eod food can 1 m: 
obtatncii from the tnain dining-romn set% ice. Tliii: fov-cr, 
pantTX' and cupboard* bctw'cco the lit'ing-TDoms and the 
main coniditr keep these suites cspedally puict, A 
imsll point of planning ciattceable on this and orher fioora 
is the provl^on of a small passsige across the ele^Titor 
battery giving accea* to the fooms^ at the re^r of the 
elevBlorH svhich would otherwise require a conidor on 
each side (Fig. 17)* Berwtjcn this floot and the second set- 
back at the rw'ejiiy-finit lloor level there nre five floors of 
bedrooTTis. The tow'er containa ten mure floors dei-med 
to bedruoms, and at the thirty-ltrst floor a gv-mnMium 
and three equosh courts. The pent bouse which sits on 
the flat roof of the tower contains the cEevator machinery, 
the vniier-lflnk-s, and ventiLtinn apparatus.^ It Is fiuishcd 
with fi hipped roof cpvE’rrd %viih copper, 'the rcdiiLticHi. 
in the width uf the hlnckA on the upper ficMjrs mving to 
the •jet-biicks necesaitiitrs a Jccreaie in the depth of the 
bcdrounis and the aliminytion of bathrqonitt pinnntd 
between the bedrooms and the corridors. In some cases 
two bjrthnHims arc pl-cnned in the space oreupied by a 
bedruutn on the lower fltxjrs. The bedn^ms overlootong 
I^xington Avenue, from the twcoty-lir^l to Thirtieth 
flours, have a ipjce fr>r hanging cupboard and wash-basin 
■ planned bettvem the room nnd the corridor. In spue ot 
ihc reduced areas, the U-5hit(ieti nxinidors are presen ed. 

ArchilecturaI Treatment.—The ardiitectuj'al tr^tnient 
of It building like "I'he Shdton” gives oppmrtutiLiks for 
originalit%' of grouping which seldom enme tu any architect 
(Figs, 38 and Thr rmss of the building has been largely 

diciermined by the requirements and Hmitatiuns of the 
Zoning Law, anil its distinctive cbarjctrr is due in gTcat 
mcRRUre to thejT frank acceptance, rrccedeni plaj^ little 
part in the design of ^uch buddings owing to the essentially 
modern diHracter of their development vcrticully. Ver¬ 
tical lines have been emphasised rhrouKhuui, and them 
arc no itrong hDri20nt.il features alxne the base except 
the lines i>l the roofs which ocuur at the first set-hack. 
^ITe external faces arc bartered back giving a lireal senw 
of strength and ^utidily to the whole firrutiure. Ibis is 
monage'd Qurte sintply hy keeping the atiiiunbEoios llush 
w'ith the back of wall at the lop and setting the wall- 
beams further out below . 'I he curtain walli between 
stanchiotis nre set altcmatclj forward and back For a 
complete bay, iostend of being broken rnuncl each 
8taiiL-hion. 'Hie vertical lines of tbc panck thus obtamed 
gi\c considetiiblc rmtile to the elevation. TJie material 
used is a mellow, huft-gryy coluured brick, wire cut nn 
face and laid with a flush ^int. Tbr modelled ompment 
and tlreisiTigs nrc in terra coita of Eipprusimalcly the sunte 
tone. Variety of tectum is given tu the surface by slightly 
projecting brick patterns which are contrived nor to shoiv 
ain obvious repeal. The mn lower UnrcvH, whieh arc de- 
^=citcd to public use. arc emphasised, an a base, hy fiudrig 
them with luiiestone, rough in lestuie tmd varying 


aligbtly in tint ; an imcrestitiig detail has bMn inirvMlueed 
intti this base where it can Ixr easily w:en, 'I he main 
entrance frenn Lexington .^vcnue la rruirkcd hy a fine 
colattnade of Romanesque character, with fivv arches 
resting on richly carved capitals. It runs through two 
atoreya and i? in scale with the building aa a whole. 
Interest is given to the fcnjcstmtlon by ihe mtroductiem. 
of arched heads and projecting buJeonie^ to the upper 
central winduwa uf the wings. Alwive the base, no 
attempt is made to introduce variety in tiie windovrs of 
the bed or tiving-roiiTrui, all windows are of s standard 
si7c f5 feet 3 inches hy 3 feet), rnctal, doublt-hung sashesT 
Unbroken by ulitzing-bars. 'Hiey am placed at. regular 
intprvnJ^ as dictated by the plan and section. Their re¬ 
gular re petit inn (pvea a chequer-lik? psttem to the elc- 
VBtion^ their dutneatfe scale and large number seem to 
express that although the hud ding os a whole is enormoua, 
it ifl made up of a greut number of individual bijmxn 
dwellings. The building seen from 0 distance on 0 bright 
day appears to be btulr of yellow sTotie, the beauty uf 
which isi enhanced by the deep blue reflect!ou-s of th» 
gky irt the upper vv'indows. Tbc i?r«itcr height of the 
top storey in the lower ia exprejsscJ by an arched 
trealment of the windows lighting the gymnasiotn. 
Angles of the tower are softened by the imruductiijn af 
spiral coluiJins finished with large projecting gfltgoyirs 
repneecnting griffiTis- *l^c parapet of the first set-back is 
curved out at each angle and carried by a capital which 
cToW'tta the spiral column at each comer. 

In jpite of thi! difference in clmracter jmd scale, this 
building posseFscs a grandeur and Btriiplicity such we 
agsOLiaie with the Palazzo Vccchio at FIottcocc or the 
Keep at Ludlow'. 

'I'hc folltiwing consLilinntfl were associated with Mr. 
Hairnun in the design of this building ; — 

Steel and concrete construction—Mr, W. tj. Raloom. 
Heating and wntilotion — Mcrars, Jams and Buum. 
Flectrj eal work — Messrs. Richard D. Ivimbtlll, 
hlianitaticin—Mr. William C. Tucker. 

A few notes on their actions of the work and tbemelltod 
of carrying out the corL^truciiorv generally msy^ be useful. 

Water mains and pipe works generally jtre run inune- 
diaiely the - 4 tee! frame 19 suflidcntly advanced to take them. 
Electric conduits arc run in crilirgs before the ecu]arete is 
laid. When the cotirre-te flixirii arc in, the metal dnor- 
frames arc put in poshlun, plumbing outlets for baths, 
lavatDries, &c., and pipe work generally fixed on each 
floor i all meosuxenienta for aetriug mji being taken from 
the steel. '^I’hc partiiiona arc then built, the advaiiiaijfe 
being that by ihi.v procedure, cutting for pipes, is 

almost eniiirely avoided. BAlhs und sanitary fittin];;? are 
placed in the correct position by a leading liatid and the 
actual connccdoos and bjungs made by other men follow¬ 
ing up. All these fittings Btc covered with paper imme¬ 
diately after fixing to preserve them From damage during 
the carrying rjui of the finishing tradrs. Very careful 
provisintis are made for cm-npcnicioti hetwevn the corn 
tractors and the various specialist .4, who appear to work 
together with n minimum of friction, 

'fhe whole of the bedmum floors have been worked 
M'ith a floor tn floor measurement of feet ij inches, which 
gives an inierttoJ height of ovnr S feet in practit^y all 
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CAnes. To enable thia to be done, lorg spaiis have been 
avoided, the atuttchiona in the outer walls being spaced 
at cenrreti w hich seldom eseced 12 feet. The intEiniid 
Une^ of stanchions art speced 1,^ feet to 16 feet (> inchea 
from outer walls, and tJie largest span bctw'eco internal 
stanchionn on bedfoom 0t>or» i» m feet 1 uich. *11x13 
enables sbmdiird rolled sections 12 inches deep to be used 
as girders, two I a inch tdianticla with a plate between 
sulhctng for the longest span. The tops of these arc kupl 
3 inches below the rmiahed floor level. '^Hie iniernwdiate 
beams vni-j' according to the spffn, but the majority Jte 
ft inch Or 7 inch H-sections with iheir top* kept 44 inches 
below flnished floor level* Thei floor slabs are 4 inches 
thick reinforced with a single layer of melaL The flc>nr3 
arc calcutaied lor a live load of 40 lbs. per foot 
and fiir a dead load of apprtntxruately 'jo lbs. per foot 
super. Partition loads vwry sccording to position. The 
Stanchions citic uppruaLmiarely 11 inchc* squaic nod are 
encased with tetm cotta blocks. The ejnemal walls are 
normally 12 inches thick, the outer 4 inchcsi btdne of 
brick sjid the inner K Itmliea of terra cotta blocks, rhe 
hrick Ja bonded in every sixth course and the wall arranged 
as sketch. Ititctniil partition* are in. gypsum hl*A-ka, 
PKCcpt where special firc-resiating i.|ualitie9 are required, 
a» rxHJud fire towers, where terra cotta blocks arc 
used. The fire PtaifB Hte in steel, the rreads and landings 
hewing concreted after fixing, '[‘he tnteTfifd finisbioj^s in 
the bedrooms xre plain but gnodi. The donr-fixmes are 
cif i ton with moulding!!;: and rebate all in one piece. There 
are no fanligbrs, hot luuvred panels in the top of the 
doors, as Ahowm in photo. The doors are of wochd covered 
with xlnc, riiiaTering is of mo ctrat work left rough, the 
rcYcals to windtrw openings all being plnntrred. For 
rxtemai angles 0 metal key is Lifted fixed every iz inches 
with clips, this avLiids the expense of Keene's angles 
besides the saving in time, 

Flooni are finished in cement with carpet fillers laid m 
and clrise carpiited. Where, tctnzzo floofs are uiied the 
pattern is lined out with brass strips which allow for 
expansion and contratiiiori and av^oid cracking. All bath- 
roaiTifi arc finished with moiLaic tiling in i inch squares 
The toilet fittings, such as soap-dishes, low'd-rail, paper- 
hnldera* ic.,arv ail in china jwd built into wall*, reducing 
cleaning costs too mitiimum. In the public moms, the 
details generally are renuniacent of the early Italian re¬ 
naissance, but in the iuicond floor louni^', where wood 
panelling ia imroduced, the English tradition has been 
fol I owed. 

The electric installation being the same on a rcutnber 
of Typical rtoora, the practice is to run risens vertically 
through these floors and to plocc a distributitHi panel on 
every fifth or sixth flonr only* A siml^r arrangeuicriL la 
employed for telephone conduits. ^I'hls tnethod of 
wiring la very ccononucal. A recent invention used in 
“ *l1ie ShrftHMi " is a TTtctal skirtitig witli «terrnV conduits 
mn in tame vrhicb con be plugged at any point. 

The heating and ventilation of thia building has been 
most thoioughly werked nut by Mrtars. Jams & flautn, 
who supplied the fallow-itiij* nf«tes on their schcim;. The 
spaces allotted for heating and vcntflntinn liuve been re¬ 
duced to the minimum ; for exfunplc, the extract grids in 
bathrooms are only 6 inches hy fi ipohet,^ each is conorcicd 


to a separate meral duct which does not join the rmiin 
duct until it has been curried up through u poiplete 
biorey. 'llic object of this ia to avoid nomes being conii- 
municated by the ducts ; the si«e of the connections to 
the nmin ducts am adjusted at the various floom lo 
equalise the pull of the cximuil. The practice of planning 
rooms without any tuuural ventilation necessrlaie?^ the 
greatest poisible efficiency' in artificial ventilation, which, 
where properly installed, undoubtedly controls smelK with 
greater certainty than is pEia'iibte with riutuml methods. 
From n ventilation point of tiew inside bathrooms and 
toilets are to be preferred to thom: opening on to smnit 
areas filled w'ith stagnant air. 


NOTES ON HEATLNG A.ND VENTILATION 
OF TIEK "SHELTON ’ 

BY MESSRS. jAROb AND RAOM. 

'1*hli heating syatem is a low-prrsifUre ftcum-heating 
of the lWO-pil>e ™ciimii return-line type, AH parts of the 
fauildJng ire be,ueiJ ti> yo"" F. m xcjn weather, except the 
kirchens, which are heBted lO ^O*. 

iiie tilllrf pliint consistt of three Heine water-tube boilers, 
each mted At 220 tunler h-p.> capable of puiliEd ti> 

I JO per cent, of rating. *1 he Warren-Web a ter Company 
apecialiticH me Ukcd thruiijfhuul fot the vacinim rettirr-Unv 
aystem, and Nush-Jenning motor-driven pumps create the' 
a'Bcuuni and pump all the cnrnlen,=iaie back iutc ibe boil era. 

In tuldirinn tn the heating uf rlw building, the boiler loini 
conaiaU, uf tht heatinjj of hot water fur domestic pnrpone-i* 
and the heating of the fresh *if supply of the ventilating system 
in winter limr. 

The building has a cubage uf 4,^100,000 cubic feet, nnu a 
heating mstailation of 45,000 square feet. The hvaring syBteirv 
WAi deitgred to take care of the lipdtaft due to the thintney 
effect pruduceti hy a hijilding of this eKtreiTH? height, tor 
rhiji reason, the mtmhce he&ting w'as designed os a forced 
blast hot-air iyatmiAviEh rccnvulaied air, thereby ulEcttlng 
Btrnng indraft tC the dcKJrs caused by the direct conmiunica E inn 
between the InbLn' and the elevator shaft. 

i'he design of the heating riser* hn* hIro been *tudim 
with due regard for the heij;ht uf the htlilding. A main 
la-irieh steam line is nun to the ceihrg of the founecnth 
at which puint a p>ps fiiiUcri' is cteaiod in a hanging ceilinj^ 
space, tn ihi* pipe g5l|«y' the steam miirn diatributcs oruund 
I be huifding with tlw risers taken off therefioTii. feeding up 
nnd down. In this nninncr the lotal length of upiet^l steam 
riser is reduced and a rnore rapid circUlaTioti cihiaincd. 1 he 
expansEon of the riiere it taken care of by ineaiU i>f comljpUed 
copper bellDwa-ttyw cxpOirskui located iu sbiiwri on 

the riser EiheetS, with the riarnjj lines ptfjperly anchured be¬ 
tween joints. A auidy of the plans and risef sheets will 
iniike clear the mcthcHJ of handling The piping problem. 

The vunlilatl njt problems in this hullding divide thcmeelvc* 
into two groups. First, the gcncnil vcntilutiun uf the roOtns 
below ground ami the public rooms on tbc main floor, nnd, 
veerkndly, the vcntilatiun ol ihe interior toilet and bathrooms 
in ihe b^mom section of the building. 

The luwet: (torv rnoms arc gencnilb' provided wifll supply 
and exhaust VentiLttitm, ihlB in rum being Rplit up inUi various 
tystems 1 the reason for thia division ii Ui oCOnunni*E in Opeta- 
Tiun so that Siuall fans and inntnrs may be run Tie ventilate 
iodividuii] rooms or grouptof rofWKwhen oiherRroupsxif tooma 
will he out of service. Thus the air supply is divided into ihrec^ 
part* ; air supply for the baEcment rooms, air supply 
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to the iwimminB pool dcpOiTrncm i and (flf air iswpptjr tn- the 
genera] Cmt-ftoor puUu: rooms l The cihaust these 

fOornB is EunilArl^ di vided with iodi^^duiil famr Tbe eihaiut 
Vcntilstion Enom the kilchen ia on a sepumte unit nil by itself, 
su that thtJ. can be nUi etifniniiouEJy as ia ujually found 
rveocB£ary fctr the proper ventltation of kitchens. 'ITlc toilet 
x'entilatirni ia ilso isepanitely iceated, there bema three fans for 
thia service, due to the fact that there is «0 fltUib pf it* Ea* 
aminUTion of the plani will tlww two fens on [he fourteenth 
floor, which hjutdfe all the tulleta up to and including the 
fourteenth floor, Sind a third toilet feit in the penthoure m 
hanille dw toilets Erotit the ^isiieciuh floor Up. 

A brief outlitte of the rnelhfidni of detexmininy the amnunl 
of ventilation in the various parts of the budding may be 
pertinent at thin time. The dinmy and Rrillc room on 

the fimt floor arc ca-di figured for ten air change^ per hour of 
aupply, and eight changes uf tJthfluat, with the fre^ air 
introduced about 7 feet ahovT the floor line BO as lo get if into 
the hfcathin^r zone, and the erhauBt pulled off at the ceilltlg. 
thereby temnvinir tbc *nitike, (Kl«ura anil objectionable bent 
from the highest part of the nKJOli lo which il will naturally 
float. This hJu beati found to be an ijiual way of faking care 
of dinInR pooma* fhlier pubhi: rooms are al^o fligiircd oti thi* 
basis, with the distribtltiun fiupply and eshnUSt arranEed W> 


as tP keep the atmoaphcric conditions as comfortable as 
possible, 

InteriOF toilet moma are usually figured at M atc crnngts 
per hour» with louvres provided in ihe doors to permit the 
ingressive air to jccompliah tbc air change. The most diEicult 
rucm ftl this builditiE tt» treat properly is the kitchen. This 
is pmciically an interior rtiom with a terrifle amount of heat 
gencnition which must be dMSipal^d in order to make the 
working candi[ians posaiblc, ajid. Wilh the additional problem 
■of preventing kitchen from working tlieir way into the 

test of the huilding, particularly the iruun dinittg ruoma 
To accompliah Ihtf rcautt, vve hare provided zo chants uf 
air anpptv per hour over the entrre volume of the kitchoi, 
and 40 changes pet hour of exhuilst vCtitilatkin, thereby 
puttlfig the kitchen Under ati intense suctiun. 1 ‘he major 
poTtuiii of I lie eJthaust is drawn out ■of the hoods directly 
over the rBngea, ateimera, etc., where the heat 1* generated 
Knd the cooking odutlrS proiinccd ; in other worda, get rid 
of the trouble at its Epiinre. 'I’herc is a supplementary ex¬ 
haust provided At various pointu of the kitchen to reftl&ve 
the beat which gnthtr* n«f the ceiling, 'I“he nif supply b so 
dmrihuted as to bring in a coolinR breath of fltr partly io 
make up fttr ihe foul air dtawii not, and to sttmulrite the 
operatives by feeling the fresh air cUtTenf. 


national fraternity club building. jSTTt STREET* NEW YORK CI'EY* 


The " Greek Letter ” and other fraternity clubs arc 
a great feature of American universtty life, and whereas 
in the amsller citiea they may posaess their own huildLng* 
in New York it h convenient to have a svhule floor in a 
house of the AUerton t>T>e, To meet this demand, the 
AUcrtoii Cmnpany commissioned Messrs. Murgatroyd. 
jmiJ Ogden to iksign the Natioruil Fraternity Qub 
building at the corner of 38th Street and Madison 


♦OiTlOffAL’=M-TtlWtT'r CLUi lUllSanJ MW 'tO^K 



*<nn MiiEiirijrl t ■HJ'T' 

Fic, 30 


Averme, The perspective and section illustrate how the 
building il stepped back in the upper storltss in order to 
comply with ih^ requircmmta of the Zoning Law* 


At the street levtd there arc cnttances from ^Sth Strict 
and Madfeoti Avcflue leading to a large lobby coinmura- 
catiPig w'ith the lounge and dining'Toom and off whieb 
the elevator lobby is planned. A main Btaincasc |u 
prijs’ided to the second floor, which U also given up to 
public uw. From the third floor upwards» tlir pl$n 
is H'shape iinril it reduces to a rcctangulur tower nt the 
fourteenth floor. I'he design of this typical floor pl*n 
is the mnst ImjMirtiuit flictor in the succesa of such an 
undertaking as this. The greatest number of tootiM 
possible must be provided to cttabR them to 1 m let al 
reasonable tuaitala, but oonvenidnoc and itmcnities must 
not be sacrificed, T‘he pianning of the floors above and 
below' these typical floors Is largely determined by their 
requirements- A large proportion of the bedruoma are 
arranged with a common biithruonibetwecp, but the lava- 
teny ba-iins ate placed in the bedrooms. The uae ■of the 
shower bath instead of the tub is a auticeablc feature 
of these bathtooma, Public hatha and toilets are pro¬ 
vided for the kiae of those occupying bedrooms not 
planntai with this acconunodatitHi. Ihe elevator lobby, 
in the centre of the building* Is equally convenient for 
the east and west wrings. Escape staircases arc placed 
at the junctiotis of the entJ^ corridor with the central 
corridor of the wings ^ making use of Ejpace which has no 
direct tight. Other sinular space is devoted to balh- 
rautm, toilets, telephone* etc, Eacli floor has a Ifirge 
sitting-room to oervo im a common-room.^ 

Cnusidenible success hw been attained in the treatment 
of the ekvationa by the use of a rough ted brick for the 
walls abnvx the second storey, and by the imroductian 
of detail reminiscent of the North Italian Ramoneaque 
style. The building ndies for ita rnain effect on the 
grouping arising from its plan and the sel-backa required 
by the Zoning Law. The square angle blocko are gmd- 
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HATlOl^L F^aTERM^TY O-Ut IQlLOlNa HEW 



■ iflll y^roi ijjgh t to ocCagaHul fartOf fitliishing in littlr CUpoLss. 
The ccnfrel rectimKiilflr block is curried up as a tower, 
and ahrr the u:iual set-back for the pent House, ts hnishrd 
with a hipped roof. A penjpcclivc of the CKLchko jUler- 
con house by the $afn= firm exhibits slmiLor principles 
of design. Thr bisc is treated in stone ab<we which 
th? bedroom ilnors are cirricd up 05 a shaft in plain brick¬ 
work, retying for its effect on the rhythm of the psutem 
f[iven by the spacing of the windowa. There are no 
Large projecting eomieea, but wherer public rooms occur 
the opportunity to tmiphaiise them is taken usually by 
the introduccion of colonnadea^ The relation of the 





MV ^ -w- tb™ 

Fto,jx 

brickwork akm to the supporting steelwork is shown by 
a phcftogTsph of the Chicago “ Allcrton in course of 
CO ns true t; on - 


/ dlfnVt tnwl: tintrrffy to thunk the mnny <fri'hiipi‘U / m£t 
in America far thrir tut/ailiitg eattrUry ami helfi aihiht I ti}tis 
pursuinj; Mry imf^itigatiotiSy and aiio for the loan of r-aluable 
pians and draftings. I shotdd tike especiaity to mentltm the 
great aisistanee given to me by Mr, C, //, Wkitaker, tite 
Editor 0/ The American Lnstltuie of Architects* Jmimal, 
aJtnee and intrwiu^lioni. 

William T. BexsLTO, 


Where ptsins referred to in the text hive been omltied they arc examplea which can be referred to in the American 

Architectural Journals In the Infltitutc UhinryH 
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The Report on Waterloo Bridge 

BV THE COXrKRExVCE OF SOCIETIES WHO URGE ITS FRESERVATIOX 


On the a+th Kebman’, the Bpeci^d Bridfle* Com- 
mitta;, umler the chaimuuiahlp of Mr, Nonniui, received 
deputatiDiu from the Royal Kinc Art Commifision atid 
from a oanfcjmcc, presided over by Arthuf Keen, of 
persons and fincietieB Lntcriested in the fUMintenuncc of 
Waterloo Bridge. Mr. Norman annnimced that rcpreacrit- 
ationa as to the possibility of preserving the Bridfie would 
receive ccidsldeni.tian from your Council. 

The problem has again beert fully examlruid. 

A very large number of cnipncer^ and srchitertfit after 
protracted cnmiiry, endorse the opirJon that Waterloo 
Hrid^je can be preserved. It is natural^ in point cjf fact 
inevitable, that divergencies of opinion should arise os 
to the best rricihod of dealing with one tfciQil or another j 
this is mcldcntal to the treatment of so Large ivnd sn tech- 
nical a problem but the uniLniinity on the bnwd quHtion 
at issue is noteworthy, and will command aitenticm. 
Should the main argument be conceded by the Iflndon 
County Couocih there should lie no difficult)' in adjusting 
the various details of the work. 

"Ihc report ^of about zg pagp) conveys the considered 
views of the following in^titutiona and societies^ namely^ 
liie Rovil Academy, the Royal Institute of Brrtiiih Archil■* 
tccts, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the Architecture Club, the London Society, the Town 
Planning Institute, together with the opinion of individual 
engineers and of a group of enginceri (acting under the 
chairmanship of Sir Wilfrid Stokes) who cndorBC the 
opinion, on technical grounds^ that the Bridge can 
undoubtedly be prcH-Tved. 

Of the individual engineers whose icporti are included 
in the AppendiSj Mf- H. H. Dalrympk-Hay has had a 
ver)' wide experience of underpinning and of iimilur 
problems in connection with tlie London Tube RtiilwHyi. 
Mr, Bengough^s expcrietice in undcrpitining the high- 
level bridge at Newcastle under similar oonditlons to those 
prevailicig at Waterloo Bridge renderi his opiniDti of 
exccptioiia] value. Mr* Crutwell's (Sir John Wolfe^ 
IhuT)' and PartTiers) work on the Towtt Bridge and the 
widening of Blackfriars Railway Bridge enhancca the 
value of hia opinion. Dr. Faber has specialized for many 
years in problems nf foundations subject to settlement 
and decay, while the report of the group of engiiieeini, 
w hich ift ^80 included, claims attentiDp by the unanimity 
of the opinions w'hich an? based on the cii-mulaEive 
expetriente of men engaged in difficult engineering 
problems. 

The following is n piicis of the Report presented m the 
London County Council asking that the decision to destroy 
Water! uo Bridge shall be lev'Iewed. 

U Brief PlnrroaV oF T>IE Bhiihie. 

(Already commuiilcetcd by Deputations to the LondDii 
Count)’ Council), 

Waterloo Bridge was built by a public company 
pursuant to an Act passed m 'I'hc lirst Hone waa 

laid on it October, iSii- 

In iSiS It was narned Waterloo Bridge by Act of 
parliament. 'I’hc Act tedics — 


" , * . 'Phe said Bridge w'hcn complcCed irrill be a work 
of great Btiibllily and mognihcence ; and such vi crks une 
adapted to transmU to poBterity the temetubrance of great 
and glorious achievetneols. . , 

The Act goes uti to declare that t— 

* Tlic name given to the Bridge shall be a Lasting 
record of the brilliant and decisive victory achieved by 
His Majesty’s Forces in conjunction with those of hia 
aJlks,"' 

It thus became a national mommieni, and was opened 
to the public by the Prince Kegcnt on iS June, iRiy. 

Waterloo Bridge wvs dcaii^ed and carried out under 
tile supervision of the cnKiueer and architect, John Rennie. 
It is built of CoTtiish granite frean the Fenrhj-n quarries, 
'Fhc cost of the Bridge waft £565,000, The approaches, 
land, buildings and contingencies brought the total cost 
up CO £'t,<jg0,000. 

2. Its l^f^oI^TA?^:cE .^s a Monumiin'T. 

Waterloo Bridge is the only bridge in l^ndon whitih 
possesses a name of real British importanee—a name, in 
other words, which is not localised nt territotiaJised—and 
prohiLbty the only monument in London of the nineteenth 
ceniur)' which commands wnrld-wide admiration. 

J, Its vkjiCHlTECTl’Tt'VL Dli’IGN. 

Waterloo Bridge U in iioelf a magnifteent Btruciure, 
most nntahlc, perhaps, in the extraordinary distinction of 
its junction with Somerset I IntiBc, The unity of itii 
architcctLirfll design Tilth that of other monumental 
buildings of London is an architectural achievement winch 
IE unitTjrKally admired, and shovrs the designer to have 
been an artist oi great imagination. It in fact, one of 
the most notable stone bridges ever built. 

lt» architectural heauly’ hi dependent on the size ol the 
arches. These arches arc aimost of the maximiun span 
compatible with the level roadway Qbove and with stone 
construction. Between the existing level of the toad wo y 
and the high-w'a cer level of th c Thames a wider stone atcli 
of the jjame form would not he aatisfactor)' on construc- 
tiotuil grounds, A wider span might have been obtained 
by a segmental form of andr, but this would have neces¬ 
sitated deeper spandrills and the waterway w'ould not have 
been improved on account of the loss of headway near the 
piers. 

A marked sense of EcaJe is impaired by the detail, by the 
relative size of the stones and hy the introduction of the 
colurnn, the entablature of which is detailed to suit the 
matenal, Tlie designer ahotv* an understanding of ihe 
U5C of traditLona] form and the value of simple lines. 

The propnrtian of the width of the arches to their 
depth Ib a Cantor in the design nn w'bich much depends. 
Widening would destnry it, projecting footpaths would 
inietfere with the form of the entablarure, and cnrbclting- 
out would give a character not to be asBociaicd with a 
monument ao definitely classical in all ita lines. 

4. History f>r SirasioENCE. 

The subsidence of the Bridge began many ycare ago. 
The flow of the stream has been increased by the removal 
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of oldi:r britijfca vi hiLih uctcd em brcaWaiers 10 ihcf tides, 
u'^biEc the enirbankmenE □/ the 'I ‘KHTnc> nn one side, jind tbc 
j'rt)%vth of wharves on the olher, have inf^uenLed ihe 
currents and acour. The increased tonnaitc ixnd power 
of shipping has dlso inencLiKciJ the river waah. Kecenriy 
the aubaldence became more threatening, partieularLy ai 
pier No. +, The tendon County Council decided! to 
grout, but in the process loogcincd the gjiivcl sdjticcnt to 
and sUp[>ortLli^ tbe pier (p. 4). Settlcinent proceeded ^t 
an aJarmifit! pace—eight inches in a few' day!i. Grouting 
operations and pH iroffic cn'cr the ftridge were stopped ; 
subsidence then ceaietl. The adjoining arches Were 
strengthened with centering supports, and it5b4 tons of 
nuterial were rcmtived from the roadvmy (p. 4). The 
inherent strength ()f the pier was vitidieatvd by the manner 
with which it Wichstoud a serlotis Weakening of its foLinda- 
tion. A further tribute to the strength of the Bridge is 
perhaps afforded by the confidence with w'hich the I,ondon 
County (..'ouncil engineer^ are Using it us the wharf upon 
whidi to ussenible girders for the teniportuy bridge. 
These weigh abo-ut boo tons, and will be moved rnom the 
old Bridge on to the piers of the new bridge, "fbe ptcscf^sS 
must involve stiuui un the East side cd the Bridge, and it 
i.<^ urLTarriumte thitt it should have been constderi^d ncces- 
sary to remove the fine entablatures and to mutilate the 
coupled columns, Mr. N'ortimn (ChaimLan fjf the ^petiuJ 
Committee on Thituc's Bridges)' Stated that this was done 
in Order to protect them from injury (Tiffrejf 26 .‘\prit. 1935) 
though it ifi now announced that the qutring-uw'ay was 
partly to coun ter-balun lc the weight of the ne w gi rder,. It 
would appear that the mutdaiJon is an afterthought. 

The Subiiidence of the Bridge has now' been arrested. 
The report af the Conference shnwv hnvv, by meaus of 
underpinning, Waterloo Bridge can be saved. 

5. At.I-Ei'JATrON' THAT TIIE BrePCIE L? l.N Ul- 

COLUPSE. 

The London County' Oiunctl report qf i-g February', 
ig£5, p, 4y, says it ia " cBtublished that the old bridge is 
w'orn out and has tu be tJiken dotvn to prevent its falling 
dnwn.^^ This statement is emphsticaliy cantnidicted in 
the following pages. Even making alluivance for the 
grave Tcsulta of grouting at pier No. 4„ considered argu¬ 
ments arc advanced by engineers of eitpericnce that the 
Ttridge ■ciiii undoubtedly be prcserH'cd. The |..andon 
County Council quote the InstinjtitJn of Civil Engineers 
its endorsing the opinion that the Bridge will collapse. It 
La wfB known tlint this interpretation hu caused surprise 
amongxt engineers, tuany of whom expressly repudiate 
gueb 11 generiilisatioji on s t«;hnEcal matter. 'I’he Ccuncil 
of the Institution of Lngineeni, however, has not contra¬ 
dicted this intcrprctaEion, and iliejrefore the considered 
opinion nf Engineeim who oppose this view is important. 
These KngineetA, w'ho are men of great experience, arc 
confident that underpinning The defective pier?; is feaaible. 
Sir Francis Fox exposes the fallacy that the titiibei piling 
is necessarilv decayed below Inw' Wiiter level, and quotes 
striking rxxmpln-, proving thal such timber can Fttifil itn 
function oi Inundation piles for many centuries fp, 2i). 
This view la confirmed by plf the evidence at the dispa!;ql 
of the conference. It also asserted ihat the stone is 
serioLisly decayed. Here again, in spite of the fact that the 
stress in ihe mijsonrv' has been increased by the neglect to 


arrest movement in recent years, as well as by the distur- 
hance caused by the " gTouting subsidence ” ■of IMaruli^ 
1^24. tfic Report (p. 4) shows that feaTS mhout the atone 
are much exaggemted. The crushing load on these 
gtoncs is an ingignificant fraction of their full power of 
rvaiatOJice ; morcov'cr, ihc fact that the colour i& uniform 
in tone ahuws tliai the surface is not izrumblijig aw^y. It 
is now' proved from samples rested thoi there is nailutig in. 
the quality of (hr granite or in the existing fissurvA whJnh 
makefi preservation impnicticahlc fpp. 4, 5, r8> 33). 

6. Proposed Treatment^ 

Mr, Dalrymple-I loy^s report fprinted pp. shows 

by successive steps how ihc Bridge can be saved : he meets 
every objection in lom, and udvoccitcs the replacement of 
the existing foundations by subd concrete and brickwork 
In order to do thig, compressed iiir chambers would h<.- 
used. His i^cbeme, which w'as adversely criticised by the 
Engineer and Adv'iAera. eo the Lcmiion County' Cotincil, ha.'i 
been examined by a large number of praclicnl engineer^ : 
a atriking measure ■of agreement IS shovm in their repnns. 
There Is occasiottul ditrcFcncc on queations of detaQ, but 
the fact that all agree on the rnuun etJEitcntinn should satisfy 
everyone that pneRcrrarion IS quite possible. One report 
is printed dissenting frum this view Bud supportuip tbal of 
the London County Council AdviserR (p. ’4), but the 
overwhelmiTtg balance of authority' and iodcpcrident judg¬ 
ment outweighR the views upon which tlie declsinn to 
dealtoy the Bridge is founded, Ii should be added ibal 
several experienced Coniractors entertain no doubt that 
the Dalrymplt-Hxy scheme, supported by so many other 
epRirteena, can hc oafcly executed. 

7. D.asuilr td Life. 

The opinion of the Ijimdon County Ccuiicil that the 
process of underpinning would be more dangerous 10 liftr 
an.d lunb tb;tn rehuildmg the Bridge is emphatically 
contradicted {see p. fi). Indeed, it ia bdd that under¬ 
pinning ia the Jess perilouis of the two metheda. At a 
certain stage in the demolition of the existing Bridge 
during iht removal of the stcncs af the arches there tvculd 
be danger liiat a collapse might occur which would entail 
the fall of adjacent arches 'Fo avoid such a conringency 
the arches w'ouJd have 10 be centred, i.e.+ shored up by 
additional supports from belowy It is probable that tn 
muke this centering adequate to prevent collapse, River 
traffic would have tn be stopped t in any cHjie it w'culd be 
much impeded. On the other hand, it is dearly stated that 
with due precaution, compreased air cun be ured w'ith 
the minimum risk to workmen (p. 15). 

B, Cost in 'rrxm amr Alnriw. 

As regards finance. It i$ noted that rcbuiLding on the 
lines proposed by the London County Council will cost 
£9^8,000, in addition to an unaperified sum for abutments 
and perhaps the first pier to the Nonh. The Highways 
Committee recommend that if the Bridge is recongtTUctrdf 
die new breadth should permit a double lini- of trams. 
No c&Timate Is given for this, nor for a proposed subw'ay 
imder the Sirand ; but a new 75 feel bridge would vvil 
£1,2^5,000, exclusive of very large ancillary servicea. 
(Report A-g February', 1925. pp, 45^-1 

On the other hand, underpinning will cost frem 
£4^0,000 to £byo,0(jo : like the Ixmdon (’nunty Councit 
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ihtrse Jir« prcvLilfiiiiil, hut cvct} thf 

hi(;heat flpire shows a large economy. Uiiderpliinirig 
would require two to three years, rebuilding twice ae long. 
The ecnnorrij.* in time ci onderpinningagainrt rebuild■ 
ing may well prov'e far mote v'uJLUible hrumcially ip ibe 
public than the actual acanDniy in i:o»t of works. In con- 
blnatlon, therefore, undetpinning 13 much the cheaper 
alt erniitive. 'I'hc difference between, the cost of under¬ 
pinning iind the cost of u OeW Waterloo Brid}^ W'OuLcI 140 
far to meer the outliiy an the netv Lambeth Bridge. 

9. Qctarioss of Cener^l TiiArpic. 

The fundamental ohject nf the report isk tn ahnw that 
the Bridge can t>e Faved ; but tndl'ie i^ueationa ariFe, and 
it is argued in the Repo ti thiii the Bridge to-day can carry 
all the Lraihe which it^ width and the cttistLng volume of 


The Touchstone 

By RONALD T, 

In the preface to (his (he aoibnr rem[ark9 

that ikrtisra itnr " not oa d rule trained to ctimpeie with 
the gladiators of the pen —toniioisseois, crritics and 
Utemry mrn In general. As he is himself unc of the 
few living architects, w'ho is fully able to meet them on 
their cho^icn. ground, and more than hojd hJs otvn 
there, one ojHens a new valuoie hearing hU name with a 
epecially pje^sant exirectdliun, which is fisartly dis- 
appr;ttitcd when it is lUacovered that the essays von- 
tained therein arc old friends which would Usually be 
described as “ Cnllccted Addresses," and that the 
more deenrative title implies merely that they w'crc 
written and ddiveted hy an architect and represent his 
poinr of view. 

Evert the exordium of tie moment remains—" It 
is an honour to me to have this opportunity of address¬ 
ing you . , , 1 have to-day bad the pleasure of 

going round your schools with iMr. So-and-so 
1 hough this event took place as long ago ns EfjH3. 
Till6 verbatim method, however, may he Ju^tilted 
on the ground that It keeps before the reader's mind 
the date and occasion of tiie address and n certain 
atmosphere of actual delivery which an abstract essay 
wouid not possess. 

So^en of the addresses do! with the fine arts in 
gcncrah and provide an inlefcating survey of their 
history in the last handreJ years, their present position, 
and their future prospecis, including the consideriiiion 
of the training of the artist, his status with the public,, 
and his successive voyages on and off the track of 
elussieni tradition, imitative revival, and mghtrnarc 
originaJiry, 

we should expect, the author stands for, and 
successfully upholds, a sound hut enlightened con- 

* Tkr To\f{httorte^ 0 / Arfnriurf, Bv iSir Refunild Bl tifnticld, 

RjV, iOi^Qrdl: At iliE Clsrcndon (•'rrsi, ifliS- /5. fid, iwt. 


Btriind traBic permit it to disehar^ie. Without costly 
works at the Strajtd junction, and in the great triangle 
souih of the Thttmes, the w'idenmg of Waterloo Bridge 
wiistea money urgeutly opctlcd for bridgrt elsewhere. 

'I'he Bridge prohlerti Ehould be considered aa a whole, 
and thourth the repurt does not outline a scheme for 
Charing Cross or the Temple it is made clear that thi^ 
aspect of the problem is crucuil. 

10. ReQiI'TST FOn HnCONlSIDEIlATION. 

The London County Council undertook to consider 
tvidenee rebutting [he decision to demolish the Bridge, 
It is submitted in the Report that an unarisiwerablc caec 
h now presented, Fhowinn that on tecJitiicj], artistic, ind 
ti^Hcgrouiids.deiitTiJciion of the Bridge cannot be justified. 

JO June, 1925. 

of Architecture* 

. ;t)NL'H [/'.] 

servatlve policy in regard to tradition and precedent, 
and decs not mirLce nis words In castigating various 
ultra-modcrni movements. In " Auvtsni, in Art " the 
altractivc suggestion is mude that the sudden and 
surprising outburat of Frcneh Gothic architecture in 
the twelfth century may have been due to [he Celtic 
eleritent in the national character emerging and nsscri- 
ing itself against the RnruaD strain w'hich had pro¬ 
duced RotnanesLpje art as its last development ■ while 
another address discusses the problem of sculpture, 
stained glass, and decorative pifinting in their associa¬ 
tion with architecture. 

.^part from these arc three essays on independent 
subjects, the first, " I.ondon Bridges from Hammer¬ 
smith to the Tower, in which the Victorian suspension 
bridges arc severely criticisetl, and which Ims a spcciiil 
interest at the moment in the matter of Waterloo 
Bridge, 

It is noted that Rennie derived the idea of the 
cDupk'd columns from the earlier Blackfriars Bridge, 
where Myine had used IciniL- columns in the same way ; 
indeed, the case of these tivo and tlie jater Ulackfriara 
bridge is an intcreslitig example of the fact that genius 
may break the rules with impunity and success, while 
lesser tulent nnly comes to grief. In the abstrael it 
[s indefensible to use a column 3E all as a buttress or 
decorative element bctw'Ccn the arches of a bridge, 
since it ciin only support a bit of parapet which is 
projected over i( in order to he supported, hut h not 
logically required, Rennie^s Doric cotutnna are 
approved and admired, and help greatly to moke the 
bridge the supreme work fd architecture that it is, 
while the fat, shiiiy granite column with a Romanesque 
capital on Blackfriars bridge is equally rightly con¬ 
demned, 

'Ihc author puts the question of ivhal architect may 
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have had a hand in Rennie^j seeing rhat ht 

was 30 much less succcafifiil uith rhe later London 
bridge; and the date ficcmi to admit of various 
|[M>ssible fttiurtes of Greek influence among the reviva- 
lists then ftmnrisEiing* 

The longest of the casajs, that on Greek Archirec- 
ture, formed a ehaptcr jn a rceent eoJlecrhi'n of studies 
CrtJJcd " The Heritage of Greece/’ and restates the 
puzzling problem of the complete contrast beLveen 
earlier and later Greek art; that of Cm*ssos and 
Mycenae, crude in architecturaj form, H^intcm in its 
barbaric splendour of decoration, and modent in its 
insistence on the comfort and convenience of domestic 
aurroundingsi ; then a blank period iJ^f cencurics, like 
the Dark Ages after the fall tif the Roman Empire; 
and finally the growth and dowering of the austerely 
intellectual perfection of the Pericicaii ago, careless of 
domestic life and concentrated mi ci%ic and religious 
magnificence^ 

Two of the oiitjitunLling quaJidcs of classical Greek 
architecture are touched up4jnt which distinguish 
the Greek point of ^iciiV from that of most later periods 
in Europe. I’hc author remarks rhat in the transit ion 
from timber to masonry' construction the system of 
post and lintel w'as not altered to suit the special 
qualities of niasonry, and adds that the fireek iitas 
“ inctiHotia iihout consErudion ifmi coruitructinn^ being 
toncemed SKikly with the a:.ithelic appeal tif his 
building." This is true^ and ma:y be sirengthcticd 
by noting the Greek objeciioti to visible joints, which 
are an essential part of all built-up mosonn', and in 
medieval architecture are always insisted upon 
and contribute largely to the total effect of the 
stnicriire. 

The Athenians, in fact, regarded architecture from 
the BCulptureaque position. They spent incredible 
pains and ingenuity to render invisible the joints in 
the columns of the Parthenon, and if they had cotii- 
manded the resources of ntodern utacliifiery they 
would undoubtedly have cut each column from a single 
block; indeed, it may even be said that they would 
have preferred + if possible, to cut the whole of the 
Parthenon from a Binglc block, and thereby eliminate 
all signs of the process of cotistmction. 

Set’Oftdlyj he observ'ea that the Greeks " devoted 
their attention eq the eicternaj elevation, and niay have 
been more successful with the outside of their buildings 
than Avith the inside,” This emphasis on the external 
ifl part of the Greek point of riew. Owing to their 
eiistt^m of carrying on the w-holc of their public and 
civic life in the open air, they conceived their architec-^ 
turn as an e,itternai design and left the interior arrange¬ 
ment of a temple, for instance, entirely uuespressed 
in its outward appearance, sc iliat the Parthenon gives 
DO indication to the observer of the fact or the prreition 
of the internal dirision of the cella, nor even ut which 


end of the building the main entrance may bo 
found. 

TtJ' such an extent did they carry this '' e-ttemahty '* 
that fjia wc happen to know from the accidental case 
of Scgcsta) they actually oonsitrucEed the temple from 
the outside inwards---first the colonnade, then the 
cclla. 

In the study of Wren, written at the time of the 
lliccntcnary' in ii>a3. ilie atithor a subject after 
his own heart, the ntan wham he Ixddly claims to have 
been," on the wEiole, the greatest architect known to 
history." He does* however, emphasise the fact that 
Wren's intnxliictiou tcj ateluLccturc wjg the result of 
a " discreditable job/' We arc so accustomed to the 
conleinpliitiwn itf the brilliant and long^condnueLl 
career winch that job inaugurated iltat wc hardly 
rcjltse the supreme good luck by wliich W'rcn vv'os 
discovered to possess, or was able to acquire, arc Id - 
tcctnnd gctiius. For when he wa.s appointed to the 
office of Survcyor-ticneral (over the head of Webb, 
who had the reversion uf jt) for ifie rebuilding of the 
City, St. Paul's, and the resE of the churches* he was 
merely an emjncnt ^ientist wnd ^istronomcr who up 
to that time had made only twn ventufra in architec¬ 
tural design, for which he had Imd no sort of prn- 
fesstonal training. 

Suppose thqt tfie luck hnd then been against London* 
what architectural catastrophes might have resulted 
from this appointment^ to rhe everla-vting diiscredit 
of Evelyn and the others who engineered it ' 

A« un appendix to this essay, there is added a very 
useful account of the present puisilion of the " threat¬ 
ened City churches*" caiisetl by the passing hy the 
Church ylsacnihly of the Measure of 1924 relating to 
them. 'We are clearly warned of the risks involved 
and the inadequate safeguards provided, and, ittruong 
other argurnenn^. the pertinent question is asked 
why newly developed suburban districtit in need of 
churches should have them provtdetl bv the sale of 
other churches in older districts rather than by the 
Contributions of their own paiisliioncrs. 

It LB not easy to say Just w hat gifts of style make any 
author '*'* readable or otherwise, IrVe arc in the 
position cif the man who could not define an elephant 
but ea-sil V recognised one when he saw it. Sir Reginald 
Blom field ia always and undeniably ** ntadabie,^' and 
these essays and addresses, in spite of their difFcrencea 
of date and origin* ail show the same attractive dear¬ 
ness of thought and rigour of expression* w^hieh at 
times parlakcs uf pugnacity ^vhen he lutichcs upon 
certain liisforic names vvbich are to him .ts red ragji 
to a bull ; while they arc adorned and enlivened bv 
that wealth of analogy, quotatfan, and classical allusion 
which the Oxford School of Litcrac ttiinuiniores claims, 
not without justice, to bc&tow' for life on her iiiuist 
brilliant disciples. 
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Correspondence 

SIR GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT' AXO TIIER.LB.A. 

Tilt ArU dub, 

SiH.—With ri;frrcnci.‘ LD the fiiueni Uvvuni qf the GqJrf 
MedAl Sir Gilt'S GiTbert SeoLt, I think it may be ui 
ijimreat to your readers to rrad a letter in my possession, 
written yentn atJO by Sir CSeor^c Gilbert Sratt Irhf 
gr^ndrather of the retipittni) to my father^ Etliitin 
Nii.'.h, cspeeiiilly aa it aUndes to die existA-rtee of two jaridii- 
tectural Aodetie^ at that time and Mr. Gilbert Scott's 
difficutty in mnfcinpif a choice. 

W. Hilton Nash. 

K, Court., 

lOt/r Feh.^ ^^^ 4 ' 

My Leak FhiENOj—] waa sorry» on calling on you 
at the office this ttinming, to find lhat you hiul been kept 
au'ay by indiRpoRition, but as coIiIa are railifr the foshkin 
just now, 1 hope it Is only by one of these minor rnaladjes 
that you have been detnintd. My object in wining on 
you w'as chiefly this. I find fmTn the tum which this 
new Aixhitcrrtu ra) Society hii^ tukeii^ Lhiii 1 sihall probably 
not be alile, and pretty certainly not disposed, to join it. 
The conimittee which wene appuinlcd to construct the 
rules, etc., being mostly senior members of the prol'eaaiDn, 
haATT nesriy dctcrmineil on eicd tiding ait peroons tvhq 
are nnt establiahcd in business. This, If earned, will, of 
course, exclude me, artel even if it should not be carried, 
I should not be disposed to jotn a Sneiety, the mijoriry 
of whoae members Tvere uertiar members of the prciftsslun, 
which will certainly Ur the case with this, qs I could noi 
at all join or lake a part in Its procevdlngs. and should 
therefore lose svhat I consider to Ih: one of the great 
objects, in such associations, the stimulus w-hith they 
afford to individual eicrtuin. 1 therefore detennined 
on asking whether you could lend me your aid in gaining 
admlasiqn into the Society to which you belong. 1 do 
not know whether there is much difhcully in gaining 
admission, hut if you could put me in the way of it pud 
mention my name to any inHuenriul metnbeni whom you 
may know, I should feel much obliged. , , . . . Excuse 
tliL' hasty style in wldch I have WTitten* and rny men¬ 
tioning nothing but my own business, which merely 
ansca from my having hitched on a moment when time 
happened to he ScELrre, 1 shall be injoat glad lU see VuU 
when it is conveni'eni to you.—Yours very truly, 

Gilo. G. 5500TT. 

U S, SPECIFIC.ATION FOR STRUCTUR.VL 
STEEL. 

'J’Jie fullowing letter has been received fay .Mr. .Max 
Clarke from the .Secretary of the Hfitish Enjfinceririg 
Standards Association r — 

Bririih ^njpiretiTfnff .4rjiiciar?prr, 

Wieiarui Sti’cft. .9-IF,!. 

ifi jiior, iqay. 

'* Dear Sir,,--Revision of B. 3 . Sjredlieaiion for 
StRicturaJ Steel for Bridges :ind General Building 
Construction (Report No. 15^ 1912). 

** You will temiemher that ut the last meeting of the 
Sectional Coitunittee on Bridges and GenetttI Building 


Construction held on the 171I1 .April^ a small panel was 
apj»inted to ccinsider the rcyiaion of the above Spedfi- 
cation, and to submit prop4isaJ3 to tfic Secttonal Com¬ 
mittee in regard to the aug^estiona for revtaion already 
received, iuul any other points wiiich might iirisc (see 
page 4 nf .M{C) 3405), 

I djouid he verj-gjad if you would kindly bring to 
I he notice of the Roval Instirute i>f British .iVrchitevtn 
I he fact that the SpedJicaiiun is about to be rev’iaed, 
and let me have a note of any comments and proposals 
your nijemhera may wish to make so that the p mi its 
may come ijp for consideration when the panel uieeta 
to discuss the maTier* 

** The meeting will, in all probability, not take place 
until after the summer holiday^^aj be f^icitl Committee 
of tlie ;\ajiiod.Tiion overseas have also been stsked to 
forward proposals, and it is hoped that these may be 
available in about three months^ timc^ 

'Fhc comnaente whicli have already l>cen received 
Were sent to you in connei.'tion with the last meeting of 
the .Sectional C'onunitEte and arc numlrcred CAfCj 

" Hoping to hear from you in due coufise —1 dm, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully^ 

"(Signed) Cf{.\hlf.s Dresses, 

" for the Secftcary/' 


THE BIRTHDAY HONt>URS. 

The congnitulationB of the architectural profession 
will go out to Mr H. .A. Crnuch iF j on hia receiving 
the decumricn of the C. 1 .E—Ccimpauion of the Indian 
Empire—in the recent Birthday HihIoUis lif.t, which 
rather iiUggest^ that the harrier against ihr odiciid recog¬ 
nition of architectural services has at last broken down. 

Mr. Crouch is now home on lea%'e prepomtory to 
retirement under the age-limit, after sixteen years' 
fiervice as Ccinaulting Architect to the OoVernfnertt ol 
Bengal. Fnt u year of tliat tiine—in I'^l 1—he also CiRici- 
flted as Consulting Areliitect to the Government of 
India. .A few of Air. Crouch’s more important works 
may be mentioned. Several of these have alre^idy 
becit tabulated in the annual---or latterly irientiLal— 
nepfirta of the GovemnienT of India, and may, it is 
believed, be found in the Institute Library: Central 
Telegraph Office, ( .almrta ; ncadquarrrT& for the 
Calcutta police, iiarious distriLt Police Stations ; Schnul 
of Tropical Medicine and Hospiml for Tropical Diseuises,. 
Eye Hospital and iVledical College Hospital—all In 
Calcutta : Technical and 'tVaining RcHooIei and Colleges 
in Calcutta, Dacca and elsewhere ; numerous hostels 
attached to eolleges ; Secretarial, Dacca; Post Offices, 
Judges' Courta and adminisrnttive buildings 1 additions 
to Viceregal Lodge, Simla, and to the Govcrnnumi House 
Bt OaijeclinH, Calirutto and Dacca ; tiiimcroua residences 
for officials; tJiurchea, mimberti of schniiL, end so on. 
.Mr. Crouch aho dirogncd and carried through, in his 
unofficial capacity, esetenaive premises for three or four 
business nnd bstikin^ houses in Calcutta. 

FnA.SK Lisil^tax fF,], 

I jtc Consulting Architect, GovemineiiT 
of the United pTcwinces of India. 
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British Architects’ Conference 

NTlWCASTLE-CPnX.n'N'E AND DL'KilAM. 

8 TO II JCLV lIJTj;, 

Inilugural Meeting H Jnly 

PRESE^ rATION TO MR. UN MACAJJSl ER 


The iTiungural proccedinga of ihe t ()25 Coaference 
Ilf the Bricish Architects at Nti\vca*lfc-on-’ryne took 
the form of a Smaidng Concert it the Old A&semhly 
Rouma on Wciineiday evening, 8 July, as a preTiniinarv 
to mure scrioits business. 

'fhe President of the Northern Architeetnriil 
Adisodaiion, Colonel G. REA^TILL,, O.B,E., welcomed 
the members of the Conference nnJ. their ladies, and 
a musica] prograntme was provided. 

During a pause in the programme the opp[>rturiity 
was taken to honour Mr, lati .MacAliatcr^ the Secretary 
of rhe R.T.D.A.; and Mr. T. R. Mil bum, V,r.R.LP.A!, 
presented him with a gold watch, acci>ir[ipiiriicd by 
a substantial cheque, in recognition of the eminent 
services he has rendered both to the profession and 
the Institute as Secretary. 

Mr, MlEBCRX, having referred to ihe fact that Mr. 
Buckland had been larji^ly Instrumental in doing a 
great deal of the work in ctmoection with the testi¬ 
monial, said he l>ad been connected 90 long with the 
Royal Institute that he eouJd remember no legs than 
three secretaries—Mr, W, H, White, .Mr. W, J, I,ocke, 
and lastly .Mr. Mae.Alistcr. The work of the Rojia] 
institute had increased cnrirmoiisly during the l^t 
fpw' years, and no One who was not a memlier of the 
I..ondon Council could possibly have any conception 
of the amount of work which fell ii[>nn the shoidders 
id the Secretar)'. The meetings of the Council were 
fortnightly and this involved constant work, and in 
addition there were the elections »nd* above all, 
the great question which had been agitating their 
minds for so many years—the question of registration. 
Ail these mntrers meant y tremendous amount uf work 
for 3 secretary. Apart altogether from chat, there 
w-as the question of ilr, MacAIistcr^a geniality, Mr, 
MacAhster was ^urj' popular, and desen^cdly ; a 
nun might have all the necessary and admirable 
attributes of a business Jife, and be ivTui! was termed 
qLiitc a gi’od man, bat there nos something beyond 
that, and that was affection. Apart from the work 
which Air Alac.Mister had done and was doings all 
the members had an affection for him^ and jt was no 
c^taggeration to say chat Mr, AiacAlister was loved by 
all the memlwrB of the Royal Institute. In iuidition lo 
id! the work thrown upon him, Afr. MacAIister had, 
during the past few years, devoted himself to the 
problem of the unihcfition of the /Ulied 15ocictics 
with the Royal Institute. Some years ago when the 


Allied Societies went to London they were not in Jis 
Hjrong favour as they were now ; the Ixmdon men 
now- XVeJcorned ihrm and were ever ready To help 
them. Tlik i-h»cr association had Ixeen largely due 
to the work of Mr. AlacAlistcr. All these things com¬ 
bined had culminated in the recogtiition which they 
were making that night of the services whidi Mr. 
MacAlistcr had so splendidly and umcllishiv rendered 
to the Royal Institute in particular and to tJie pro¬ 
fession in general. " It ie riiv great pleasure and 
privilege^'' concluded Mr. Miihum, to 3 isk your 
acceptance, Air. MacAlister, of this gold watch and 
jccompanying cheque as a mirk of the tstcem and 
iilfectEon which w'e all have for you pergcmully and of 
our appredation of the eminent sen’rces whicb yi>u 
have rendered to the Royal Institute. The cheque 
does not in any xvay represent all your w'orthiness. 
Ten thousand pounds would not lie sufficient to 
recognise all you have done, but 1 know that you will 
regard this testimonial as the heanfclr expression of 
our alTection for you and as a symbol chat w^e are 11 at 
unmindful of all von have done for us.“ 

The Watch bone the following inscription i ** "Lo 
Inn Mac.'Vtisicr, from the Societies allied to the R,1,B..A. 
In grateful recognition of his unfailing courtesy and 
devotion to their interests. July 1 ^ 25 .^'“ 

Air, 11, T* RDCKL.-VND, as one who had taken a 
little part, as he described it,, in getting together the 
subscriptions for the testimonial, aafd the inception of 
the idea w^as not his, but Mr, Thoiims'’&„ that the aervices 
of Air. MacAHstcr should be recognised in some 
tungible fonti^ and when the sjuggestion was made there 
was not a man in the ronni xvhodid not feci like kickitig 
himself l>ecausc he liad not been the to make the 
suggestion. Mr. Buck land added that the collection 
of the subscriptions Wiis a matter of the nimost caise ; 
in fact, when the ttiembcrs were WTitien to chequoi 
litcrjlly tumbled in, and that was the best pt>ssihlc 
evidence they could have of the popularity of the 
recipient of the testimoniuL 
Mr, MACALlitTER, who was cxidcntly touched by 
thewiUTnLihof the e.xprcssion of ihc donors of the gift, 
said it was e.vceedingly difficult for him to express 
adequately his thanks for tlieir most generous gift, 
w^hlch xviis far mure than he deserved. He felt that 
he was hut a symbol of a great many other men. The 
work which Mr. Milhum hud described so clearly 
hud been going on for some year^i, and the credit of it 
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was due to certainly not J«s than a Irundred mem¬ 
bers, Past-Presidents, Presidents, !-lonnran' Secretaries, 
and others. It happened In be his fortunate lot 
tn he there ufi ttie spot at the crucial time—the 
psychnlupteaJ moment, but they must realise that the 
result which had been achieved could not have been 
ohiained without the devoted seJf-aacri/tce and the 
united efTofti af othcTB, Tlie wnrk had required and 
obtained a great deal of unseJlish labour, and for 
himself he was lucky enuueh to be there at the fruition 
of all that liibour. He rather thouj^hl his friends had 
taken an exaggerated view of what he liad been able 
to accomplish. Ail tlirough it had been an intense 
pleasure to him to Jo what he had been able to 
du^ more particularly because the result which had 
been achieved would be of jwiTiiancnt value, and it 
w:i 3 a great pleasure to see the matter dtnehed in the 
past year. For liimsclf he might say that as the result 
of this coming together there was not a town in the 
country into which he might go ivjthuui' finding 
frieudit there. In conclusion, Mr. MicAJieter reiter^ 
ated his thanks to ail who had so generously recognised 
any services ht hatl been able to perform, 

Mr, F, GUV DAUMIER said that as President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects he would like to 
add hia heartiest congratulatiDiis to _Mr, MacAlistcr tm 
the recognition wtiich had been ntade of hia invaluable 
services. Every word that been said about 

him,'' proceeded the President, *' is true. His 
geniality and IdndlincBS and readiness to help any one 
of us in difficulty without exception is known to us all, 
and it is A very grcit pleasure to those members of the 
Institute who'know him and wfiat he has dune to ^ 
this generous recognitJon of his work and ability," 
At the conclusion of the perfurmiiuceof thtlast item 
on the programme, the Prcaideni of the Royal Institute 
espre^ed the cordial and grateful thanks of the guests 
of the evening to the President and Members of the 
Council of the Xorthem .Architectural Association^ not 
only for the ou>st delightful entertainment they had 
given them, but for their cordial ^velcome, " I can 
asbUte them,'" added Mr* Dawber, ** that we very 
greatly appreciate it, and we want to thank particularly 
ihc memljerB of the Executive Council for having 
arranged such a dehghtful programme. 1 am ^iiite 
convinced of this, that if the rest of the programme is 
carried out in any wvty cnnimensurate with to-nighl'a 
cnicrtainment we shall really have one of the most 
successful conferences we have had for ntany years, I 
find on looking at our that with the excep¬ 

tion of Liverpool, the Northern Architectural Associa¬ 


tion is the okleai in [he country, and it has given the 
profession some of the l>est iiien from the provinces 
who have dune most delightful work in uU parts of the 
enuntry, 1 am. looking forwmd to seeing in New¬ 
castle some of the evidences of their work, I am glad 
to see, also, that the .N’orthem .Vssodatitm has Lately 
enlarged Its spliEre of actian and has established 
branches ho to enable members who live in distant 
parts of the county, and are unable thereby to join the 
parent centre, to keep in touch with them in the same 
manner as our ,'VIIied 3[.><;:ieties arc In touch with u». If 
we can only establish theoe branches in varioua parto^ 
of the country it will all help to encotirtsge Mtid footer 
the poaltion of the profession in those pirticulur dis¬ 
tricts ; and I feel that is one of the matters that wc 
want to encourage. This is not an occasion far speech- 
making, I know, but I do want, on your behalf, to 
tender to Colonel Beavell and the members of the 
Council our most grateful thanks far the delightful 
entertainmcEit which we have all «o much enjoyed." 

Mr, H, T. BUCKL^VND, in formally aeconUing the 
vote of thanks, said hew'as sure all the visitors ^wmld most 
heartily endorse it. " I do not kn^^i'W what is gtJiMg [i> 
happen at future confcrrncits," added the speaker, 
** hut each xticceeJing conference has been better ami 
better and better, and 1 do not know' what the confer¬ 
ence which follows this one is likely to be, after such an 
exccUcni enteriainment as has been given to us this 
ci'ctiing/’ 

Acknowledging the vot e o I thanks, Colo nel R E.A V E J, f, 
said hia Association and Council were more than repaid 
for anything they had douc if the night 6 etiterlainmerit 
Jtad givcfi them pleasure. The remark had been made, 
in the course of the evening, that they had with them 
viaitors from all parts of the country. He took that 
opportuuity of weltoniing a \isitor from the United 
States of America, IMr, Cartvett; and they also had 
with them s'l^itors from Australia and South .'Vfrics. 
The Colonel also mentioned that he had received a 
letter that afternoon from one of their oldest members. 
Air. Rich, w’ho retired from practice long -ri.gt.v, and who 
reniemhered the lime when it was a severe struggle to 
get six or eight members together to form the Norlliern 
Association, and as a veteran Mr, Rich desired to send 
his reapecte to the President of the Royal Institute, In 
conclaaion, Colonel Reave] I aaid there really was nDthing 
which called for aJl the kind words tliat had been 
uttered, but he wished to take the opportunity of saying 
that his share of work had been very small. It only 
remained for him to express the hope that they would 
oil have a good time in Newcastle, 
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Visit to Durham 


Most of the hours of the loth July were devoted to u 
viiit to Durham. By specLal train the memberg joumtryed 
frum Newcastle, and on their arrivai imtnediaEcly pro¬ 
ceeded to the Town Hal), tn Market Sejuare, when? they 
were receired by the Mayor of Dtirham, Councltlora'. W. 
Holiday, who was accompanied by AJdemum Robett 
Mcl^n and AEJeniliirL H. T. Herring, At OOP prid of the 
hall woB dkpla^'cd the civic plate, iivhiiJi ita^pccicd 
with the greatejit interest by the visitors. 

’i'ht" hlAYOR, in welcutthtt^ the visitors, Mid t We in 
Durimni are very proud indeed that the members of the 
Royal Institute of British ArchTlcctfi have come here, and 
we hope that yon will tuke die opportunity of thoroughly 
inepecting and taking note of what I understand wilt be 
shown t« vau to-dsy. The iVe^ident infurmed me juat 
iin^v that this is his first visit to Durhamn but [ fee) sure 
that when he goes siway this evening he will hive formed 
the resoEutidrn tliut it will not be tviry lanp before he comeft 
back here again. 

Mr. E. GUV DAWBEU, Bcknow[edging the mayaral 
welcome, s^aid : Tlds is a visit which 1 think will prove 
tfie tnobt intcToating of out Cnnfcrence programme, ctnd 
though it is true that I have net'er previously visited your 
city-'t may say this, that 1 havt: seen it seni’eral iinie« in 


passing tJhrough the reilw'ay station, from which point 
you gel 3 most iTca-utiful v'iew—a view which I hav'c never 
seen cLiuaJled ill Etighind or in Eurnpr. 

I should like to lake this opportunity of cmigratulating 
you on the beautiful had in which we an? now sitting. 
1 understand iliat It was built fifty or sinty yearn ago^ 
it is n delightful and most dignified room, aud the 
Use ynu have rnndc uf heraldry In its flclumr of decoration 
adds to its dignity and interest. There is one mitlcr 
which 1 should like to mentiun, and that is thr? opportunity 
you liave givet] ns to inspect your civic regalia, which T 
understand is uniciuc, and I am. sure that the Inspeciind of 
It wilt give uur members the greitesl pleasure imd 
luierest. 

The mcTnbcra- then viaited the Cathcdrsil, where they 
spent over tevo hours and where Professor Humilton. 
Thompson disenuTsed an iti various interesting features. 

Sub.icfjucntly the visitors wvre the imesls at luncheon 
cf the President and Council of the Durham Colleges lo 
the L,*ecure Hall, Palace Grctm. 

'llie visitors then mide n tour of inspcetjunri of the 
andetil castle under the guidance uf .Mr, W, T. Jones, 
F.S,.\., whD 30 knmvlcrfge of the castle and its history is 
unsurpassed. 


The Conference Banquet 

10 JLTEY 1515. 


The Conference Banquet IchtA pl&cc at the Old 
Assembly Rooms, Newcastle-uji - Tyne, under the 
Presidency uf .Mr, E. Guy Dawber, r.S..A,. President 
of the Royal Instituie of Hriiish Architects. 'I’bc 
company wa.s a distin^shed and thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative nne, cuntprUing as it did men eminent in 
all tlie professions and in dii'ic and miuiidipa] life. 
Supporting the ('resident were the Lord Mayor of New- 
caitlcand the Lady MayorcM, Sir George Renwick, Bart., 
1J.E,, J J*, ; Lt.-Cdl. George Rcavcll, President of the 
Northern Ajchitcctunil Association; Canon H. Ellershaw, 
Master of JJurliiim Castle College ; Mr* 'l\ R. MilEjum, 
Vioe-Preaident, R.I.B.A., Mr, C^cil A. Codmme* J.P*, 
M_A., D.C.L., ChaiTTTiati Anna iron g College ; Mr. John 
Krppje, ,\.k.S.A., Preaident of the Incorpnimiiirtn of 
An^'tecta in Scotland ; the Mayor* of Durham, tlanle- 
pool. South Shields imti Jarrow ; the Sheriff of Newcastle; 
Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., F.SJ\. ; Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Vicc-Presidtini, R.LB.A.; Mr* Rulwrc Temper ley, 
4V1_A., O.L. ; Professor A. RobinBon, M.A., D.C.L., 
Master of Ilsthcld College, Durham; Mr. J. Inch 
Morrison, prcaideni, Edinburgh ,-\rebitecluml AsaoeiaL- 
tion ; Mr. W. T. Jonea* 1' S A., Mr. Charles F. Ward, 
PreBidenl, South Wales ItUitLtiite of Architects; Mr, H. 
Alderman bijckman. President, Nottingham and Derby 
.Architectural Society; Mr. Percy 'fhomaB, O.fl.E*; 
Mr. Hitrold S* Rogers, M.A., F.S.A., President of the 
tkirks, Bucks imd Diton Architcctiimi Associatian; 
Mr. G. D»le Oliverj Chairman, CumberJanLl Bnnch 
Northern Architectural Assciaation ; Mr. T. W. T, 
Richardson, Chairmim, 'l*ec4-»ide Branch, N,.\..A.; Pro- 
feasor C. H. Reilly. Liverpool l.fnivcrsiiy; Professor 
i 3 . D. .Adshead; Mr. R. Nnmian .^Dckcitar ; .Mr, [an 
Mjc.Alistcr, Secretary, RJ-11,.A., and many others. 


After the loj'al and patriotic toasts had been lijiveti by the 
President — 

ITie LORD MAA'OR OF NEWCAS'n*E-UPDN- 
TYN?: {Mr, Walter LeeJ.P.) : Mr. President, Udiejumd 
Gentlettien,—I have the plcamire of proposing the toflit of 
** "ITie Royal Institute of British Arehitects and itsAElied 
Societies." After briefly recnpituJiiting tlie eaxly history of 
the R.I.B..A. the Lord Mniyor said 1 The Institute is ilic 
TcprescTitfltree body of arducects in this countrv and the 
pQjcni liuxly of the architectural Bodeties of the whole 
Empire* The sodetics^ affniuti-d to the Institute in these 
islands number* with their iicv'eral bnuiches* not less thiin 
37* whilst the Allied Societies OverseaiB, in Africa, 
Augtrstliisia* Ciuuidn.* India, and elsewhere, tiumbiw Z2. 
This great confederation of arehitectunill societicH cm- 
hiuccij. more than 10,000 professlotiol men* and esercises 
a pmwerfu) inhueticc on the dev^ckipment uf architecture 
throughout the whole Empjic. It controls nr guides the 
whole system of irchitecturjil education, and its serdeeg 
in an adviinry' capacity are at the diapoBal of the Govern¬ 
ment, the great municipnl authorities and the public 
gcnernJIy, in all taalters concerning the art of arclu- 
lecture. 

One of the nidirst, strongest ottd most energy tic of the 
Allied SocieLiea is the Northern Aidiiiicctural Aafinciufion, 
which so kindly undetniok the organisatirm of the Briiiah 
Architects' ConfiTcnce thii year. The Northern .Arebitec* 
rural .^soeiatinn wse founded in the year and becamt! 
an AlUed Society of the Royal Institute of Rnttsh .Arohi- 
t£^s In the year iSSy. Ft coniuinti about 250 membm, 
divided into Tyneside, 'Pcoside nnd Ctn-nl^rland 
branches. It ia playing tui c\'Tr-tncrt45mgly Important 
part in the work of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects. 
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Among Jocal gcTitlrmtn who held the fwsition of 
President of the IMonhem ArchiLeciumi Aisoclutson nrc 
Colimcj kcavelh of Alnwick, Mr. W* T. Jones, of Purham^ 
Mr. T. R. Milbum, of Sunderland, Mr. R. lluitia Dick* 
of NewcMtJc, Mr. C. S, lin-injrton ntitl Mr. J. T. Cackett, 
who hiia duD for many yeara filled the office nF 1 fonnmrv 
Treasurer. Mr, T. R. Milbum, to whom 1 hnic just 
icfecred as one of the past Pr^-Aidents* bus, we sire glad 
to know', just bran elected a Vice-President of the Roy-iS 
Institute of British Ardiitects, after year? uF valuable 
aervkea on its Council- 

^lembers of this Cnnfereitce, and particularly those 
fmni a distance, will have been much struck by the 
prchiteciural beauty of some: of nur streets, 

I might be permitted to make a pasulnp reference to 
the Ncwcastlc-upcm-Tv'iie Society, which is a body of 
energetic and enterprising local pentlcrncn who, (la a labour 
of love, are making a cliTac study of a possible Newcastle 
beautiful, and in this cunnection I may siiy that we* as a 
City Council, ate always prepared to receive thejt friendly 
crittciotn and suggestionn. T remember Newcaade for 
almoat a quarter oF a century. I have seen numy mistakes 
made ; and I know ihat the CouDcil feci very grateful for 
the luatiner in which the Ncw'castle Society liave taken 
up and put before us praciicol schemes af town planning. 

We have had New'castlc men associated tiith your 
pTofession whose reputations have spread far and wide. 
'I'here are big schemes far street iniprovements under the 
consideration of the (.’ity Council, and it is just possible 
that puch opportunliies may shortly be forthcaming for 
the display of arthitectwral genius, rhiii there may yet arise 
ntiother Dobson and nnotlier Grainger who will add lustre 
to the history of the architectuTAl profession in this city. 

It is with very great pleasure indeed that I submit to 
you the tcuiat of *' The Royal Institute uf British Architects 
and its Allied SocTctiej;*^' 

The PRESIDENT* (Mr. E. Guy DswvbcrJ; ITic 
Conference that has just finished, or practimlly ruiished, 
1 think I may safely say has been one of the most 
auccessfut w'c Imve bad. It gives us an opponunity of 
meeting old friends and making new' oncj, of visiting, 
under the most faV'Ourablc auspices, buildings of the 
greatest lii Morica] intcreRt, and siso of talking over with 
our fellow ardiitecLS the problems that We have to deal 
with every day. That, as well aa hearing papers of deep 
interest to the profession, is the object of these Arintuil 
Confereni;csH. 

You hkiv¥. Sir, told us a lut about the Imtltute, but 
there are one or two things ydu hal t not mentioned, Cnc 

that during thr [nsT 01 30 years we havf? cstahbRhcd 
aitd cu-citdinatcd P systEm tii educsrion such us m my 
young day% wai uuhirard of. All through the country' 
now we have a series of School-i of .Architecture- We 
pre training our young men in design* In constructitm and 
in the practice uf atidiiicciure. 1 think. Sit, that that is 
□ record to be proud of, and I want to say in thiR mom 
that it hail been through the help and enthusiaam of the 
Allied Stwheties that the parent body bos been able to 
proTnute those schtmts. In ndditii^n il^ that, some 30 
or 40 veors ago, when I first went to London, the 
Royal [natiiute of Hriiiah Architects cotLsisttd entirely 
of l.otulon men* allied with some country rnembem, 
but in those days they had littk voice in the control 
and management of the arfeits of the Institute. How 
different il is to-day I We have nearly aiitty Allied 


Societies connected with US. %Ve are cme great feder¬ 
ation of architects all over the Kingdom and wherever 
the British flag fltea; and our one object, I msy safely 
toy, in the words of our t’harter, ia * ‘ the eiicouragemen t of 
Civic Ardiitecture.*’ That, Sir, is really what we are out 
for, and we feel that in this connectitin the Allied -Societies 
arc the greatest possible help and strength to ua as an 
Institute. 

My Lord Mayor, you hiUi'e h vert' gresr nrsponaibility 
pul upon your shoulders. To control the amenities ot a 
great city like NewcastEc-upon-Tyne is no light matter, 
with yutir many other spheres, of work, but it a to you and 
the other heads of the great Cnrporaticins all over this 
i;xiuiilTy that we look for help vv'ith the future planning* 
the Layidg out w'Ide spaces and beautifying our streets, 
which we hope ia going to make an entire altomtion in the 
Future of [jur lownR and citica throughout the country. 
There is no doubt. Sir* you and others are waking up to 
the great responsibilities that have been placed upon you* 
and I mny toFcly say that we architects, and the Royal 
InMitute in particular, bire only ton pleased to place our 
services at your disposal at any time you vrish to call 
us in. 

I should like, on behalf of the Institute, to convey our 
gratitude to Colonel Reavell and his Society for the 
delightful progronune ihey have prepared for us. 

Mr, JOHN KERPlE : I think the members of the 
Royal Iflstitute of British .Architects ought to be vnery'' 
proud indeed to he entertained by the Northern .AsMwia- 
tior in such a city ns Newcaatle-upon-’rjTic. 1 tiioka little 
tr^juhle when Mr. MflcMiscot w rote to me to apk me 
to- reply to this toast, and I discovered that Ncwnaatle-, 
upon-T>7ic is a city with a mosl rcntarkahle record. 
Would you allow me just to give you a short note of what 
the rcfiulta uf my researches were. I Find that you ha’ix 
oniong the citizens and th&se who were bom in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. Lord Eldnn, the gteai poUtlcian, 
and Lord Colling^vTiud, one of the roiQst disringvtished 
naval aHtceioi that ever entered the Navy. Then you had 
Mark .Akeiiside* the poet. A^ou had tw'o Htcphentoicis, 
and Iwth of them were very distinguished ; tirt.t uf all, 
Stephenson who invented the cO|^ne. and who made niil- 
vrays. Arid then you have, I believe, his son ; he waa u 
great bridge builder, and 1 think a great jiixhitect. 
k w'as my good lot on one occisioti itJ visit Berwick-on- 
Tweed, end I dwelt in the irninediale viciiuty of the 
Border Bridge* 1 have no hesitation in sayintr that 
there is not a finer architectural erection in iirjitaii) 
chan the Border nridge* Jt is .l great conception. Then 
you liavi: h:.id sdcntihi! people such os the naturalist, 
Thomas Belt, who knevr bLL about Nlcarogtia. There was 
Gfiice Darling. Grace riaTling dwelt Sn the ncighlitiur- 
hood of N’l'WCQstle, urld WilS alie uat very j'jQe ? 
you hiid ^rhomos Bewick, the engraver* Then 1 coruc to 
a name that has a kind of pcruonnl equation with me. 
That was Joseph Crawhiill, I do not think .Newcastle 
knew much of liim. Crawliiill''s father was an engrai'cr. 
He wiis one of the men who supplied Keene, of *' Punch," 
with the engravings nf his bwl jokes. IJul the greatest 
production af CraW'halj woj hia atm Joseph, and he woa 
perhaps one rif the best artiifts we ever had 111 tliis countty. 
1 would like just to sny I do not think that Nev'castle quite 
appreciated Joseph Crawhall. l ie was a great artist arid 
his pictures ure now coniTnu to their own, 

only other man 1 would iike to menrion is one of 
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your incQmcrSf und thut is Nomuin ^luL^Kelliir. I am very 
proud to rncmioti likii btfcfluse he ifi a Glaspow boy. As 
a fellow citizen T would fcr] rather oe^kcEful if L did not 
sav how miieh t appreoated his kiTLilnisss and hts attention 
to the Itoyul Institute at this Conference. 

Lieut.-Colntivl G. T. BRAV'HLL ; \Vc as architects 
practise 43 n art which has for LLi RTcat reaponsibilitics and 
great anxieties, but at the same time great opportunities 
wlilch bring great rewards, Thert is the saiiafactiQn oF 
achievement and of creation, of seeing in brick and atone 
the embodinient of our and while with our limit ad 
powers wc cannot 'viih the Great /^Lrchitecl of the Universe 
look rnund and say ' ^ Behold it i& my gnod,"' wr do sume- 
timea Ituve the joy of knowing that wt liLive done n fairly 
good thing, and the generoftity to iicknowicdgi" that our 
brethren luve dune ji better one. Times hai.’e chajtged 
singe the diiya when men like |>a Vmd could be architret, 
builder, ■ciiljitor, engineer, luvd painttr all in one, and 
buildings have become so complex that nur versatility 
must In imoiher way be as great as ever, and we do well 
if by skilful handling of a team wc accomplisih what the 
great masters adtiev^ed ainglc-handi.'d. No siri can flourish 
cxExpl in 11 genial air imd wt hope for the day in this 
democratic country when every citizen will take the same 
intcnret in the mistress iirt as did the nuhleuien of the 
acvrntcenth nnd eighteenth gentuties, who would have 
been more ashamed of ignorance of the principles of archi¬ 
tecture than that of the rules of grammar, \Ve trust that 
the presence of so many lay ^esta to-night augurs well 
for tint, !n this connectiun 1 am remindird that J £im also 
apeoking for the Allied Societies, "^rhe Institute ha.? 
found, as the British moc found, thut, freely yet himly 
knit bv the bonds of love mther than bythnsc of red tape, 
the genius of our people best works out its destinic,?. and 
not only from Land’s End to Cape Wrath, but through the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Crown the 
duughtcrE and the patent Institute exchange counHc! and 
help, I may perhaps give ynu a recent emmple which is 
interesting, I do not thiitk the invitntinn from the Govern- 
mcni of this great dry to the Nurthern Architcciuml 
Asiociation to nominate members to work with it m die 
devclr>7Fnicnt in the tirwiut would hawe been catended to a 
body sitting in London. Your city has been the fir^t, 
fuUmving the eiumiplc of nur American fricncL, to inidie 
urchitcetj to co-operate in the improvement of the city. 
Resulting from this co-operation a idierue was irvotved 
which pTctv^dl^d a tiew tho^ou^^h^afe^ obviating in the ttiosi 
cconomieul way the ccmgeafion which wm? certain other¬ 
wise to ensue, and would eventually add to the material 
rcsniarcea nnd the sestbelic value uf tlte dty in a striking 
and farsighted manner. .Although that schema hna 
sulfcrcd a check, it ia a check oruing not ftoni a divided 
opinion on its meriiSt but from an honest difference of 
opiniun on a matter of policy, and [ feel confident I hat it 
will be L’^rxied to a worthy conclusion. No city that hss 
looked its future in the face has regretted it. PariT haa 
regained over and ovier again in citsh wuiue .ilnne the 
cspendiiurc mcorrcd by Napoteem and Btiron I liiussman. 
nnd I ask you if for one mument Lomlon w'uuld exchange 
Kingswny for the cimgcries of mean streets it ha? .^ept 
away. We, my j^itd Mayor, as a profession compliitient 
youT great city on its wise ngiion and wc look forward to 
its success. On behalf of the Royal liuiilrute of Bntish 
Archilecta and the .Vllied Socictiea 1 thank you, my l^rd 
Mayor, for the way in which you hjiveinlToduccd the tuciyt. 


Mr. T. R. MILBURN', in proposing the health of the 
gwcsis* said : Wc are very plenscd to sec among our guests 
to-night the Ijord Mayor snd Sheriff of Newcastle and 
the Mayors and Sheriffs of adjoining dries and cgniw. 
We also haTC with m the Mlister of Durham Castle, 
Canon Elkrfihiiw, and wc have tlic Chiiitnan and A^cc- 
Chairman of the .ArrTWtrong Collegia, and alao prominent 
mcirtbera. of tho Bar and ths sister profession of Law, 
together with Enginccre and Surveyors rcprest'nting 
kindred prtjfe>?irnTE. 'ITiey are oil more or Ituis inlerested 
in architcctunil problems and it is Eodecd a viery great 
plcsaure Co US to see Them at our bunquer to-night. Cer¬ 
tainly I must not fantet to mention how delighted W'c are 
to see our lady igueats. Then w'c have vkitors from uver- 
scas, from Australia, from America^ and fmm South 
Africii, though wc do not look upon them so much as 
jiuesta a? mem beta, 1 am gliid also tn welcome on behaif 
of the Institute the civic heads of surrounding murvici- 
paliEiea who have hr>[ioured ns with Their pre:^rLC:e this 
evening. We also wielcome the Chairman of Amiairong 
CoUcjTc, biL'ing, os wc are in the North* closely connected 
with .Armstrong D>lleT*e. My friend Mr. John Keppie 
has mentiongd some well-knowTi mimes* but I cannot 
excuse him from leaving nut the mimes of Dobson, and 
Grainger in gxinnectiod with architecture, and rjur mnderns 
such Bs Barsoiia and Armgtrnng. We all remeiiibef these 
names as being very closely j-sauctaicd with the progress of 
industry in the North and more parricularly in connecriinn 
WTtb Newcastle. I couplc with the fnjiSl the names of 
Major Temperlcy* and [ need, not tell you the enormoua 
interest he baa t^en m the making of the " City llcanti- 
fill.’* 1 also couple with the tnaai the name of Mr. 
Boi^arLLjuet, who is also an hunoured guest to-Eughi and 
one whnsr name and reputation we honour. 

Major ROBERT TEMPERLEY (in responding to the 
tnast) said ; 1 think ynu must nil be >‘ery grateful to the 
local architevta for basing arranged this visit to New'ca-srle 
and to the I'resident and other distinguished rin:Tnhcr& of 
the Royal Lnstitutc for haring hnnoured our iowit by 
visiting it. [ may add one word as Chairmiin of the New¬ 
castle Society, esjieciiilly as the Lord Mayor has tvfcrrcd 
to us. On belmlf of the Newcastle Sneierj' T t>cg to thank 
the local architwit? fur the cordis] wehuioc they imve given 
us nnd fur the help thci' hii%’e shown us. The Society 
Ataried with the object of rnine to foster vsidci interests in 
ihia lucaliry, and wr utv conccTncd for the beauty nf thr 
place, for it? historicii] mtcrests, its general ninenities and 
architecture, 111 id its sound investments, u is rather H 
big programme and it may have been regarded perhaps by 
Qrclntects vrith suspicion and by the Ixird Nlayor md 
Corporarinn with snme mipjpving. I’njni the jtrchitifcts 
we have llad a most CDtdilll Welcome* and 1 think the E .i>rd 
Mayor really hit on the best reason of all when he referred 
tn the spirit in which W7 have cmbQrki:^d on our task as 
being a spirit, not of fiuisy interference and the dri^g of 
a hid 10 cjtirvmcfi, hut by tuggeat ions which will be helpful* 
and I iliuik tlial has been fully reengnbed by the cx- Lord 
Alnyor and the ptcsenl Lord Mayor and the members of 
the Corparatiori and also by the members of the Nfitthern 
Aitihitciziural .AHsociation, Two or three of that .Ais-fjcla- 
ttiMi's members have given Us very excellent help and wc 
could not leave done what we have been able to do but 
ftir them. AVe recognise that there is no need for fiiss, 
beesu^e the public is ripe for a forward mnyo men r with 
regard to the beauty and completeness of the things that 
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sutTCiund tjs in itut liaiLy I^fc^ and find that more 
espcciaUy tmiLinfi the ’working class people. 1 undtjrsmnd 

there is fl scheme for a graii it reel in Nicwcostlc which 
will tend fo the fiirthef development of thr oty, land 
thokigh that Btheiiie IS checked for the moment 1 am 
sure it is u right step to tfikcT atid 1 do not believe for one 
moment that the present check is anything more ihuit a 
temporary' one. On hehtilf of the Newcastle ikiciety may 
3 cjvpreSB the hope ojid belief that this j;reat achemic will 
evcnTually be enrried through with the support and help 
of the vcr>' people who are now opposing it. 1 have lieen 
talking perhaps of 1 purely local matter, but L hope your 
visit here and that of your diiilini^sbed colleagues wd! 
have done something to tmll ultention to the great impor- 
tflrtfjc of ihetL- things and that it may bring nenrer the 
ochievement of that object’which we all long for and desire. 

Mr. R. C. nf>S.'\NOl lET : It is a very grear honour 
sThich you have dune me in asking mt to be the spokesumn 
for this very distinguished company. 'I ‘he gmtitude which 
we feel ia^ as AJ^or Tcmpcrlcy has so well said, Justihed 
by several TTcasons ; we are pprateful tn you for the good 
things which, you luive put before us to-night^ the nuiterial 
good ililngs^ and the spiritual good ihinfi^ij the enthuBiasm 
and kindness with w'hich you have drunk our hcalili.. 
FurthciT wc arc grutelul to the men of your calling for all 
’you have done for the human race since jt began to seek 
H belter shelter than u cavi* on the face uf this iomewbat 
uncomfortable earth, AVhat haJs rejoiced me very much ts 
tn hirar from so miiny speakers to-night rcfercitcct 10 the 
city of the futiucH the " City llcantifuL" Last Sunday 1 
happened to be In Oxford, and my host at luncheon was 
also entertaining an .^merienn architeetT and it so happened 
chat wc drew froin this architect that, intercstiug as wtjrc 
the Collegefi of Oxford, what he wuuld like to sec was the 
email English house, lie said " My work is dumesiic 
w'ork.*' We visited one uf those old-world villages, and 
our ATnErican friend was filled with delight and edmi ra¬ 
tion lit its charm and besuty, and he said to one old 01- 
habitaiit who w'as tottering down the v'dlagu* otrect^ " What 
3 beautiful plaos this is you hav'c to live in/’ It waa a 
Sunduy, and 1 dn nut know whether the old nuin thought 
tluit ti place should not look hcauLiful on u. Sundiiy, hut he 
looked shocked, and said Beautiful ? 1 dn nut know 
about beautiful, hut it is tferv’ old." I expect hi thjt re¬ 
mark you hive Some iiidicaiion of the Ijn^^rirtg British 
prejitthce which regards beauty as something immnrcil. 
Antiquity has ita place, and that ia why the anrhccolugist, 
in Bpite ol all his siiui, rnoves about the ctJunirv in com- 
paratlvc safety^ but the lot of the man who denounces the 
uglinrga or vulgarity of tnodem aberrations treada u 
d^gerous and ihortiy pan. [ am wry glad to see huw 
completely unanimous arc the npiniona of hosts and guests 
tn-night. gnod many of us are concerned with educQ- 
Uoti, and 1 rejoice very much that you have upoktro so 
warmly of the prewinckd SchcMils of .Architecture. We 
know there are great and flourishing schooln of architec¬ 
ture in London. I had the good fortune fur Mme years lu 
see the work ’which Prrifrrssnr Reilly jiid Professor .Ads- 
head, both with us to-night^ and Professor Abeternmbic 
were doing in Liverpooh and sunil'ir wrirk is being done 
in rnony cuhvr great cities. Newcastle, with its I 'niventily 
School of Art, is working on siniiLai linca. During the 
yearSj some of them rather distant yean., when I lived in 
A them there passed through the llritiiih School in Athens 
^ succession of 5'oung architectSi, picked men who came 
there to gain inapimiion andmatcri^ w'hich they could use 
in their professional life, and 1 think 1 am safely say that 


I have never come across a better type of man than those f 
met during my long period there, first as a student aiAihcna» 
then a directrix imd later as a iru^mbcr of q goveniing 
body of the School. The quality has been steadily im- 
pren'ing, and these men need not fear comparison ^rith the 
nicn sent out, picked men in some cases, by other coun¬ 
tries. [t would be impossible to speak too highly of the 
gifted men who come to us from America, fortified aa they 
are by □ rraininj; in Paris in addition to the splendid train- 
inji they hiiv.e had at home. 'Hien there are the men who 
came to us at Athens front Rome, some of whom arc 
English scholars, and they are second to none. The w'ork 
qf men like Bradshaw is recognised all the world oyer, t 
ahould like to plead for an increase of any facilitlefl fur 
training of that kind. You cannot walk dmvn an English 
street without Seeing a console here, a 1 lottos head there, 
and a piece of ornament on a himp-poBt which have liccn 
derived from the few recorded cxcavnitioiis which were 
a'VBnahle at the end of the eighteenth century. There U 
plenty of detail which htoj come to light in Greece and ilie 
more recently excavated cities of Asia Minar, oitd British 
■rehitecture hiii guiited a lot from these and from other 
such discoveries in the cities of Ephesusr, Mi Ictus and 
Pirene. We nejoice in the itiicreAl. you have shown in the 
buildings and the architectural development of Tyneside, 
and ynur interest has deepened our pride in nut 

neij^hbourhood. _ 

Mr. HARVIA" CORBETT, responding to a demand 
for a speech, said : 1 have been greatly interested in the 
dlscussriojfis which wc have Listened to st this Conference, 
the general question which is interesting uj so much in the 
matter of town planning and. the general iinproi'cm.cnt tif 
OUT dtiea, Luid I would like to jwiint out one ut two de¬ 
velopments which hs’^'e occurred in the United States 
which might be of interest to the ln.stlcute here. The tlnit 
thing that suggest* itself to me in that the working oichi- 
tect is m[3re recognised as □ professionsl man ttun he tistfd 
to be. Perhaps I am touching on a delicate subject in the 
matter of registmtiun. But in the United Staters the archi¬ 
tect is rapidly becoming a profesHional man. of exactly the 
same legal btonding a doctor or a lawyTr. In New Aork 
State it ifi required that each man shall qujiltfy by mtunis 
qf a very rigid cxsTninatioTi btdnrc he is periiiittrd to use 
the wtiri^ “ architect." ITic result is that the prefeasion 
has advanced jn a remarkable degree. Then we Imvc 
recently created in many qf our cities and in some uf nur 
States whit wc call Fine Art Cnn^iTiiiBaiDns, which have 
certam powers and juri^dictinns oi'er everythiiig on which 
a State or city spends money, lliat means that tve do not 
create frora State or City funds some nf the tiii'jnnrrtental 
tnnnstrosllicfl that we have created in the past, because the 
CoDirniJssion hae the power of a veto and thus helps the 
designer lo do better things. I am pnincing out these 
thuriRS to vQu simply to show that there is a spirit of quite 
hearty co-operkttion between the profe&sion and the public 
at large and a gmwinK interest on the part ol die public 
in architectural matters and in the heuuUfiLaiiion of nur 
dtk’s. 1 am i^lad indeed tn see that the same spirit ia being 
shown here. In saying tlmi 1 do not mean to say tluit I 
should not expect to find it htre, but ii ia unly rcCL'nlly 
that the public in general hsve taken ihia activL' interest in 
Brchlieciural matters, imd if you are to accomplish any- 
tiling along these lines it must be through the initrrtt and 
co-operation of the public at large. 1 think our duty oa a 
prafession, both here and in ,:Vinerica and in other coun¬ 
tries, is to bring the public up 10 thi' standard that W'e set 
and w'hich we would bke them to follow. 
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A Resume of the Proceedings 


After tht t'Ti’tr-mcmarrfhlf mcctlo^ ai CKlurd list yrnr 
ihr CounciS of the Northern Arciiitectural Associqtiaii 
undertook 13 heavy ta^k in iTiiirin^ the ardnitects of the 
Empirr to their province, 'i’o chullen^e ctmip-jrisQn mth 
the beauty and intertst of Oxford vvaa a bold art. Hut iht 
event has proved that their bnldnr^vs justific J. 'Fhe 
tfliili w'ai triuiivphamly carried through, I’hc p<JclTn;^ ut 
Newtaitic and tfuxhikm hn* taken its plq«r beside its four 
predcepsaorii iw & complete and dtli^{h£iul. success. 

'ilie Weather was perfeLt from start to finish, hvtny 
iieio in the prognuimie had been admirably dr^anised 
and the whole tMng went with a awinj^ frotiv the stnrtr 

'rlie niJiiiHcr aticndinjl exceeded all reaeonabte expect a- 
tiutu., and the muster of ladtcs who toot part indicated the 
growing popularity of these annual itaiherings. 

The iclcction of the hume of the Conference was a 
happy inspimtion. For a wi?ck we were the ownt^rs of the 
Old ABsernbiy Rooms in Weatgule Rcmdt fl dignified and 
spaciouB suite of rmima that provided ample netommo- 
daiifjn for fill the events that Centred there. 

The smoking concert on the evening of arrival was in- 
foTTTtid. lieaiTy, comforiable andentcrtaiTiini.r. 'I'be ancient 
Northumbrian aw'cird dances were a faaeinating novelty to 
the ouEFide visitors. Ah tmin after tmin broujtfht up its 
conrinKent the gathering EreWi iinril the beautiful hail waa 
Full of entbuiiafitte guests rcncwniiB old ffEend^hipa and 
creating new ones. 

The formal opening on the Thttradsiv morning was n 
serirHi# event. We had from iiiir ITiEsidore Moripon, the 
acCdinplifthcd princip,il nf the ,4niialiong Coliej^ and tjn 
OdvMCUH among cdueatiDJiista, a really admimble address, 
which provoked a lively and utieful discussion, Aricr Junch 
we divided, A fortunate band of seventy rnjo>'ed ihe 
hospitality of the 'Tyne Improvncmcnt Commissioners tin 
■ steinttcr, which totik us fmm the quayside dmim the 
Tyne to the sea. past the shipyajrdsj factories Jind coal 
wharves of that grcai port. It wtih a and significant 
stirhi that broiiglit home to the visitors the bard realities 
ofcnriiiinercia.1 and industrial depression. At Tynemouth 
ivc went buck a thuuaand years in in.HpcctEni* the ruins of 
Tynemouth Priory, then drove aloitg the sea and past 
Seaton Dtlaval tu the AmuitJCinE CJt>llej?c, where we en¬ 
joyed tea, inspected the wort of the local school of archi’ 
tecturi:, and listened to a practical speech by Air, Maiirire 
Webb on the status and fsiture of the schrMvb Merv vre 
joined the larger party, which had spent the afternoon in 
viewing the antirpriues of NewcastJe. 

A nis.h back to our hotels, d hasty meal, and we were out 
m Jesiuond Dene as the pueiits of the i^ord Alayor and 
CcirpnnHEon. Surely there is no city in the w'orld whose 
municipality cm entetrain its visitors in such beautiful 
Burmundinga. The hall stands in a wonderful little park 
[hat was saved from the encroaching suburbs by Lord 
Armatrong, and after the tcccption by the ^rd Mayor 
indooni, the pucats wandered about the beautiful grounds 
to the sound of a military orchestra. 

On Friday an early start wag made by a special train to 
Durham, svhetv the ATQynr received us on behalf of tlie 
Curporatiun in the fine Town Hall, and showed us the 
ancient pkic of the city. Then up to the Cathedral, w here 
Professor t lanidtrin Thompson gave u^e a scholarly and 
detailed addresa uii the history of the building, and 
divided ua into parties of convenient sejc fnr a thorough 


inspection of the famous church. Then came 1 uIu^h in 
one of the large hallii of the UniverMty. where more than 
joo cil us were hospitably entertairied by the Fresident and 
Council of the Durham Colleges, 

Next a group phutognaph of unprrccdentcii size was 
taken in a j-uitable comer of the Castle grounds, and jMr., 
W/r, Jones, The immediate Pa«l-President u 1 the Northern 
j\saociation and architect to the Cattle, then took ua over 
thv liuildings and gave uii the benefit of hia uncciuallcd 
kniiwledi^ of its atructun: and history and hiamthuabiilic 
devotion to its beauties, &ri hoi was the afternooFi rhqt ten 
in a shady garden in the Castle grounds was pctruliariy 
welcome, ,ind socni we Were all crooping back tnNew’caslle 
by train or ear tO' prepare for the biiiiiL:j,uet in the f.Hd 
Assembly RoomR. The larve bedltoom of thin line build¬ 
ing proved to he an ideal place for ^uch a function aA ours. 

It was i-nToFurtahly filled by Home 400 membens. and guests. 
The spcccliea were just right in number end length. We 
had w'ith us a represcnLutis'e Ecltirtinn of i hc public men 
of the northern provinev, headed by ilie Lord IMayor of 
Newciuiile* and thf enthugiusni of the memhera of the 
Conference, which had been rising stajidily for two days^, 
came to a hearty' cEiniait at the cloae of one of the best 
puhlie dinners that wre can remember. 

That wna the end of our formnl functiuns. On Jiatur- 
day — the Weather better and brighter than ever—two 
parties Set out for long motor tcairs. One— «ma|l Irut en- 
LhuaiaBtic-= was eonducied by ProfesHor H. C. Efci*anque[, 
the (liHtinjtiiiiihtid aichieoloKist, tn Fh-xiiafu Abbey and the 
Human WetII. ^Jltc Hceorid—filling three large can — w'cre 
the gtieafa of the Duke of NoTthumhcrlsind lai AJiiwitk 
Cftslier atid uf Lord Armstrnng at Cragaide, We hear that 
their tour was " absolute perfection,'' 

Though Saturday ended cnir programme there wtts a 
delight fill pcetscript on Sunday, Sir George and Lady 
Renwick kindly incited the [nernbers, to vi,'iit Their houise 
ftt Npw,-miTigter, and a dozen w'erc able to take ad^'untnge 
of the npporluniiy. Sir Geor^ took them to Gray'si 
i louse,ahowTd them the .\bbE;y, and, with Ixady Renwick, 
entertained them at tea in the gardens of Ncwminstcr. 

Our tale of gratitude is even liesvicr timn UMUid this 
year. We have to thank the Lord Mayor of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Jind the Lady Mayoress for their gr^iclnua 
hospitiiliiy at Jesmond Ehrre^ the Mayor nod CorponiTifm 
of Durhjira for their kind welcome at ihe To\^'n Halt, ihe 
President and Cduticfl cif tiic Durham Colleges for enter- 
tuining us jio delightfully in The Castle, and Canon Eller- 
sham in particular for presiding over the luncheon and 
lending us his delightful garden fur our tea party. are 
peculiarly indebted m thcwe whose liospitaliiy ensured the 
succeHs of our Uritant tours —ta his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, who gave us exceptionBi privilcgies at 
Alnwick Ciiiitle ; to Lntd and Lady Armstrongs w'hn enter¬ 
tained us 50 cordially at Crutraide; to the Tyne Improve¬ 
ment CoTomiSHionenS, W'ho proivided the VtsiBicl which ttiuk 
our p^riy duw'n ihe river; lu Professor R, C.Boaanquei, 
who took so much trouble to interest and inslruct our 
" Roman Wall " party; to ? 5 ir Genrge and l..ady Ren- 
for their hUBpitality at Newminslcr; nnd to Colonel 
Polkrd, fnr kindly pemiitturg our parry to Visit fit'amn 
DclflVal Flail, 

We are indebted to others for very speciiil services — to 
Sir Theodore Morison, w'ho at a time of personal anxiety 
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exertcNi hinisclf iQ prL-pare and give ut admirable 
address j t^rofeas<ir HamUton Thumpaon^ for his 
ATonderfullj-L-umpkcc and illunuitatinji discflurpc ai Dnr- 
l^t CatJiedra] X to Professor Hation, of the Armarrong 
College, for lending 119 the Art School for our function 
□n 'I’huniday: and to the CoTnmttice of the "' fen and 
Palette Club/’ for opening their premises, widi their 
fluegeatinn of the Adelpbi ItrracCj to our membeTS- 

Listly, bur ivith no legs sincerity, yvt: liaw to thanlc uur 
hosts, who devoted the hard work of many muntha to 
ensuring the complete auccegg liiat rcrwnrdcd their efforts. 
The Council and membera of the Nonhern Arehilecfural 
Association and the branch Chairmcti and CornTnittcea 
sparedno pains and sliirke J no labour. The rwn Presidcnia 
(fur the Avork of preparation and executinTi included iwn 
lernii nf office)—Mr. W. T. Jones and Colonel G. T, 
Reavell—made it a labour of lo^-c, and both hi^vc reason 
to he ptrHontdly proud uf the irsuh, which reflected equal 
credit no Xesvcagtlc and on Durham. The Special Com¬ 
mittees, Mr. C. S, Errington in charge oJ the visits. Air. 
Taylor in charj{e of ha^pitflliljr, did flawires work, and 
Mr. Femvicke threw his infcctiaua enthusiaain into the 

muflicjl arningcmenia. -t ii 

Hut a special word most be said of Air MacKclLtr. 
liefore the Crmferencje he was only a ruime to moat of our 
mttFiibei?!. Those w-ho came in touch with the arrange¬ 
ments knew how hard, how cheerfully, hoiv sTsternatiCBlly 
he was working for niontha bcforcliniid. Only w h^ the 
furretions began did the members ut large hcgiti to realise 
bow much they owed t<i the indefatigable, ubiquitous, 
skilful, t-heerlul personality of Norman MacKellar, who 
more than earned his place in our records as one of the 
bc*l of organiiieri und the most enerjieLic of workere.^ 

LIST OF MEMBERS ATTENDINf.; THE 
CONFERExNCE. 

Amung those pcM«lt attemlillg the CarJcfence were rhe 
follciwing J— 

Ml. Roilntv H. ASaon [FL Mrs. Alsup, Atr. T, C. Aj^tter 
rF* 1 .Mr- IT. E. AyrU [f-.l fAsaifit. Hoti Stcietary, Cumbtfland 
Branch N'A.A.], Mr. J- VV. Afgics, Mr. Sidney [F'.j, 
Profesgor S. n. AdiFnSwl [F-], Mrs. Adihead, -Mis* .^tlEhciid, 
xMr. D. C: Allefeief. Mr. R. J. .Archibald (Lj, Mrs. Andubsittl. 
NJr. RichaH M. .ArehibaltJ, .Mr. Fml Q. x\tkcw, Mr. lames A. 
.Amott [fJ, MniorTIairy&flrnefl [F.] [\'7ce-PresidciJt, R.lJl.A.]. 
Mr. Herbert T. Bucklnnd [F j, Miss Buckland, Mr. Robert 
Brown, Mr. Cici>. I. Bell, Mr. Edwin C. PHI, Mr. Sidney F. 
Beilow -Mr. Stanley Brinton, Mrs. Brimon, Mr. John \\. 
Boyd ih.J, Mm. Bovd, Mr. C’,Ttl IL Brown. Mr. .Martin S. 
BrtgiTi IFI. Mrx Percy I-, Browne [F.J. Mr, ?. Lindiui;? 
Brownie, Mn H. G. Bell. Mr. John G. Burrell fL,J, Mr. C. F 
Burton fF.l, Mr. P. G. Baker [Chief CLert, R.f.U.A,]. Mr. 
Geo. T. Bfowrt [.T.], Mr. Roy C, Bkmpied [. J J, Mr. Jftm« T. 
Cnekcii [F'.|h Mr. Cacketi, .Mr. G. E. CJinj-tewoud 1.^1 
Mr» ChaHeW,J0d. Mr. Philip H. Cundull fxl.J, Mr. Chaa. 
Cayley, Miss G. Child*, xMr, Cecil aesr, Mr. J. Colenmn, 
Mr Djle Cuihbrftsoo. Mr. F. Ausiin Child l-il.l, Mn. Child. 
Mr. jMhua Ckytcio, Mr. F. E. Cnatcs [.d.J, Mrs. ^tes. 
Mr. JiiOlti F. H Checkley, Mr. liarvey W, Corbrtt [F.]. M™. 
Corbcti, Mr. J, Gibson fJowa, Mn. Cowe. Miss Cowe. Mr, 
Jamcii W. Cl irking, Mr. W. L^nsrd Dowinnlt l,Captx Fx b. 
Dotchin, Mn. Didchin, Mr, J. M. Dingle \L.], Mr. F. M, 
Drydcn [L.]. M'r?. Dryden, Miss Drydcn, Mr. R, F. Dodd [.T.l, 
Mr. H, A Diekman [.^ 1 [Fresident, Nottioj^ham and Derby 
Architectural Society], Mrs, Dkkmuti, Mr. R, Bums Dick JF.], 
Mr:i. Dick, Mr, E Guy llAwhcr [F^.J F.S..A- fPresident, 


R.I.BA.], Mrs. Dawber* Mr. D. Ditehbipn [L.], Mr, T. E. 
Eucleg [F.], Mr. Charles S. ErrinEion [F.], Mi&. Erringt^, 
-Mr. SV. FjBworth, Mr. Percy J. Fay, Mf. IJenry M. 
Fletcher [F.J. Mr, R, C. Forster, Mr. W, E. Ftnwicke, Mr. 
L. H. Fcwaler, ^Ir. Kenneth Glover [F.]« Airs, (jlovtft, 

IT.B. S.Gjbbii|--i.] [Hon, Secretary, Shcllicld, South Yorkahlre 
and District Shinty of Architects and Surveyorj], Air, John 
P. Grant [F-i, Mrs- Grant, Mr. .4. W, GmvTa, Mr, J. T. 
Gmhiniit, Afr, John Gibson, Mr. Geo. H. Gray [xT-J [Hon. 
Sccrctarv, Northern Anchiteclural Aisociatioti], Mra. Gray, 
Mf. A, il- Gillisim, Mr. M. K. Glass |F.], Mr. C. 1. Gtkh- 
buw [h.J. Mr, G. liujstwcH Gniy&on [F.J. Mr. Alfred GuldiTia., 
Mr J. >VitHH>n IfaTC [F.l, Mrs. Hsjti, Air. W, J, Hale [F*.], 
Mra. Iltile, Mix R. Hardy-Svm# [/,.], Mr, R. G. Hltnunontl 
IF’.]. xMr. F. Hiuiiruond. Mt, E. aianlcy Hall [F.] [lloii, Seicre- 
tiirV,R.I.B.,A-].Mr.H.LxHonc>Toan [A.], Mr. xA.G. Hendersen 
[xTj, -Mr. WillridHalh Mr.Tholrwg Harri&cm [F’.J, Mrs. IJiinn- 
son, Mr, j^hur Harrison fFTon. -‘iccrew.iy, Tcc.a-Hide Branch, 
Northern AA.], Cul. E. J. Hart, Mr. C. A. Hardmg [.-f ], 
Mias Dulde Hardistv, .Mr. R. Harriaon, xMisa G. M. Hindley, 
Mr. F, C, B. Hiirriwn, Mr. F. Howard, Mr, C. W. HaJ3, 
Mr^. Mall, Mr, Ivor F. Junes L-J-1 iTloti. Secjctary. iioutti 
VV'ale? Jnstimri! of Architects], Mis. Jones, Alt. P. L. Joo«, 
Mr, W- IL Johnson [7,.], Mr. A. W. Johnston. l^Tr. S. IV, 
B. Jack, Mr. H. K. Jarvh [H.L Mr, W. T. Jonan [F.] F.S.A.^ 
.Mrs. junre. Mha AM’. Jon€s, Mr. Waller Johnannn, Mr.A-M. 
Jenkins, Att. Arthur Keen [F.J |Yico-Presidenl> R.I.BA.j, 
Mrs, Keen, M!r. John Keppie, AxRxIjA, fF,J [President, Efl- 
curpDration of Architects lii ftiLottand], Mr. H. J. Kerr, Mr. 
Stcuurt Kave [.LI, ATrs. Kil^■c, Me. [fmold H. Knopp 
[7>.l, Mr. H. Ridley Kitching [F.J, Mrs. Kitching, ^|r. 
Robert Kyle, xMr. Jl. W. Kaye, Mr. hulpin, hir, R. G. 
Kirkby [F’.j, Mrg, Kjrkhy, Mr. '1'. AlwyTi Lloyd [F.]: [Chair- 
iTtan, Central Area, South Wales litstltute of [Arebitepta], 
Mr. J. A. E. LofthriUSC [F,], -Mrt. Lorthouse, Mr. F. J, 
Lantb, Mr, A. J. Lamb, Nlr. T- Ashton Loftbouae [F.J, 
Mr, Simpson Low [-T-J, Mr. Edwin M. Lawstin [.d.], Mra, 
Lawson, xMr. P. H. Lau'snn [xT.], Mr. P, R, McLaren [f,.], 
Mra. .MtUren, Mr. J. C. iVIaiu^ll M-j, Maxwell, 

Mr R Mauchlen. Mrs. Mauchleu, Mr. John Motlitt, Mr* x\. 
Milbitrn. Mra, Mdlituu, Mr, T. Morristm. Mr,S, C. McGlurc 
r f,, ] Air. Inn MacAIi&ter (SeiTCtory, R.l.BA.I, Mrsi. Mac- 
Aljstor, Mr. W. J. McWilliams [F.J. Mr. C, S. MRdeley fx'f j, 
Mr. F. H. Mansfnrd [L.J. Mrs. Mansfmd, Mr, J. Inch Morti- 
aon [f. ] OPrreiiienl, Edinburgh Architiictunll Associationji Mrs, 
Mtirriacin, Mr. R. Numom MacKclkir [ J.l, Mrs. M^Keltarx 
Mr-ThontBli R. Milbum [F.J [Vice-President, RxI-BA.J, .Mrs. 
Milhum, FlisS Mjllrum, Mr. \Vx Milburn [F.] O.B.E.i. J E'. 
Mr. W. Milhum* Jun. M.l, Dr. K. V, Aftlbum, Me, W. 
Hayward Moreis, Mr. J. H. Martiodale [F.], Mrs.+MarCmdale, 
Mr. Eric Mrlchdl, Mr.chaa T. Mitrahall [F-i, Mrs. MarHh.atl. 
Air. C. B.Mmshfill [L.]. Me, A. Mdrshall [L.], Mrix iNhu^ludh 
-Mr. E. R. .\cwblgin, Mr. C. F, Ncwcombe MJ, Mr. P- GEve 
AicTTcombe, Mr. J. IxBndcU Nirlmlson, Mrs. XichuUfjn, Mr-Ex 
NLtOPl. Mr- G. Diile Oliver [FT.] [{’hairman, Cinnberlimd 
Brunch, Northem x4!rchi[ectural .Association), Misa M- E. 
Oe,maJl^^t. Humid Oswald, Mrs. Oswald, Mr. Edmund Oak¬ 
ley, Mr. H. D. Prirchert [L.], Mr. G. R, Purdy, Mrs. Purdy* 
Mr. VV. T. Plume [f/urt. ,f.]. Mr-A. X. PrenEcc [F.J, .Me, R. G. 
Pearion, -Mr. T. W. T. Richurdi^on [F.] fGhairmiiJi, Tee*-fl.ide 
Branch, [\orthem ,'4rchitcctiiriil Associaticm], Prnftsvor G, II, 
Reill y [F.], O .B.E,,.Mra. Rogos snn, Mr.FI. B. Rogers [F.J,F A. 
[President oF the Berks, Buckfl, and Qxon Architectural 
Agsoedation], Mr. Norman Richley [A'.J, Mrs, Hfchlcy. Lt.-Cul. 
G. RoaveJJ, [F.J, fJ.B.E. [I*resident. X'orthem Architectural 
AEsnCaAtioo], AIra Rea's'elE, M [sa Beavcil, Mr. J. P. Rudd, 
Professor -4. E. Richardson [F.]. F.SA., Mrs. Richardson, 
Mr. Ernest RolKon, ATtt. Rnf^n, Mr. xVormun Bomnay, 
At. E. Richardson, Mr. Thumafl Hae* Mr. P* -A. Robson 
fF.l, Air, John Reid, Mrs, Reid. Professor J. A. E- Stcgirriill 
[ffoH. -d-], Air G. P. Steingbv [.-L], Mr. A. Dambar Emlch IF-], 
AIrS- .'^tnjth, Mr- John SanderaOtl, Mr. W. Autirr Smith [E,], 
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,L Ml T. [.-J.]. Mn. Sharpe. 

Mr, W. Mr- P- J. Sticulcs [/-.I, Mr*. Stitnlti, 

JiM*ph Spain fF.h Mra. Sp4tn, Mr- F- SiirU, Mr. 
Thannis [F,LO.D,E ,KPr.O.M/nn>rp[/..LMJ. Tcuthcr 

IF] Mrs 'iSfUlhcr* Mis* Teathix. Mr. Ijiurepcc V, . lavlnr, 
K^r T S f-'l L Mrs. 'fan. Mr. A. K Tflsber [J'’.]. Mr. 
C. P. Trtnrwr I.-EJ, Mrs. Tanlucr. Mr. F. \V. Tufptull, Mr. 
Wlfrjil t.l&heT, Mik? J , Uaher. Mr. Jaina R. Wia^uH [FJi 
Mr Wm. WoLidTnjd [F], Mr. Mnurin.-^ E- Webb, 0,5.0.. 
M e [F.]. Mr. Wra}.’ WhesiHiP Mr* Mhestan. Mr. 

Hmr. A. Wikoii [-'M, Mrr. Wihon. Mr. ,A K. Wi#c[d, 
Mr- j. A. Williamsnfli [-J-h Mi»» WiHinTnBQn^ Mr. Horace 
Wilwn. Miss^ Wilann^ Mr, tims. VValkcr. Mr, John WiXiUatt 
[^iAf WcsTmcjrtrlp4<id. Rev. H Ti> WhhleVv Mr. 

Hhuj: K. Word |F',] [President of the Snulh WaJn lnfltitulc 
o F Archrtecli], Mrs. ard, . N dltBij Air. I* . N . 

[Z,.Jh Mr - G .Whltfietd. Mr. 'I hunurs C. Yales [. J.]. 


SCIENCE STANDLNG COMMITTEE. 

COMDITICJN OF iMJ-tJhTEO SoFT WtKJDS. 

Mr. C, A- EMuhiiey [F.]^ hflvirtR ilniwn the attemion of 
this Committee to the 4:ondiiiQn of timber imptifted into 
London sod the serioris risk of ita infection by dry-rot 
whi]?tt mwaiting ssltj a party of aiembcrs viaited the 
docks by pernuatiDn and Lni]wcted timber frorn various 
countries, more partirutarly soft srairds. Upon making 
their report the Cotmcil rcerarnmiciided that a deputation 
shiHild seek an intcrt’icw with the Port of London 
Authority, and this was 2a:f>[nph5)hed in the early piirt of 
the year* The niembcra, indudiiiL^ Messrs. Vernon 
Crompton. IC D. Senries-Wood^ R. J. .\n^ and J, 
Emest I'TJmek, ■were courteously mceived. l^htJr state¬ 
ments and recommendatioini were fully appreciated _3nd 
4i!isurance given thal careful considtfratlon would be (jiven 
ta rntfans for lunendinu existing condition*. It is gmtlfy- 
ing to ieam mJgo that the “ IniperiaJ! Institute Timber 
Canitiiilt.ee/' of which Mr^ H. D, Escnrlcs-Wnod [K] is 
Chairman, has been induced to move jn the matter. and 
it is babied that m a result df these efforts „ conditions for 
the sturage of timber in tlie docks will be improved 
tn-iierially, and it is. the Intcminn of the Commit tee to 
keep the matter under observation^ 

Aimed Sot:lETIBS -W<» BulLUlr<(i RESE.aROK. 

During *bk Scs^iod the Science Sfxuiding Commit Lee 
has put itself into communication with the Allied Societies 
of the R.LB.A. with n vietv to encouraeing throughout 
the Ehipire some measure of co-operatjan in icuesrch 
Work. Sixteen societies h'<\vc been appruached and an 
eiplaruilujy' tncmoitindum dmiLited indicating such 
^subjects B 3 t— 

(t) 'Hue Preservation of Timber, 

(z) The Preservition of Stone, 

(3> ThcPrcaeminoiiofMetsil. 

(4! Imptuvemcui of Cba? for E^avement Lights, 

{^) Improvement ofRiunting 1 Internal and EsteniLal}. 

(6) Acoustics —in public and private buildings^ fac- 
[orica, etc, 

(7) Drninage^^ys-liiws. 

(S) Regulatiuna as to lead mams by water companies. 

(9) jointieis dooringfl* etc,, and their composition. 

I'd the above may be added the arubjerr nfthc “ Nntiittvl 
Lighting of Buildiiisa/' foltowitig upon the valuable paper 
i>y Mr. Percy WaldroTn [L.l on aa A|ml Dsi. 

ITie Fast President uf the Berks, Bucks and Qxon 


Architectitrfl .1 .Associmiun, Mr. Edward YVarren, F.S.A,, 
hiis offered to furnish notes upon the preservation cif strmc. 

ProfcBStir C, H. Bullcid, of Nottinghnni Univcrsit>', 
offera his KrviccS^ and profewors of the Univeraliics of 
LeedSj Sheffield, and of Armstrong College, New'castlc^ 
arc willing to undertake invesdgation-^ nli pariicuhir anb- 
jeetSf provided funds are fumished. 

It 13 hoped thot this cflfart tuny be extended and tiut, 
by dcCientniliiLing and widening the field of mvestigatiou 
into common problems, rceruita may be secured and im 
extended interest BrniiRcd lu many directiorts. 

Fn.4NCis T looFPJt, 

^iniT Hon, Sfcr^tory^ •IfoVact Sitifiding Comrifjltetf, 
2 June 1925 ,_ 


PROPOSED TlhAVELLING S'lTJDENT- 

SHIP ' ‘rO MESOPOTA-MiA. 

The ExcaV-j^tions kt Uit. 


Thc foUdwirui letter has been received by the Secretary 
of the IpEtitote :— 

Dear AIll. Mac.^Vustiir,—I have been \cry much 
iotcrested in what you tell me about the work which 
Mr. IjCDnard VVoollcy hopes Erj du at Or, in the Cjoume 
of the coming winter. He appears to have in hTunediate 
pruapcct a piece of cxcavaiian w’hich prcsiiiiiti tesidts 
□f the greatest Interest and Lmponiincej not only to 
archamltw&ts and historians, but to architects and his- 
turuuia of Brehiterture. Tlic fascinating posHibilities 
tliiit arc opened up by the expltmuian of what may 
turn out 10 be the Royal Palace of Ur ought to excite 
the enthusiastic interest of jIE who are concerned with 
the early history of our Art. 

I understand that it w'ill be of the greatest help to Mr. 
Woolley if he can be accumpiinied by a well-train^ young 
architect to assist him rm technical side of the work* 
The sad loss of Mr. Francis Newton crested a vucimcy 
which it la the duty of the architertund prafession to fill. 

I undetsrand also that you luive found m enthusiastic 
young architect with the necessary qualifications who 
is prepared to go out in the coming winter aa Mr, 
Wndlley's architectural assistant if the necessary funds 
can be provided, 

I am anxious to help in this matter, and I should like 
to offer the sum of 40 guint'a.s us the nudeua of a fund 
for providing the requinrd sum of £+“> whitJi Wiill 
enable the R,T.B,A. tn send out this young architect 
as tin '■ RJ,B-A, Tmvelling Student ” to MeiopataniiB.* 
1 hope you will hai-e no difficulry in nbcaining other 
contributiojis which will rapidly provide the full Bmoant 
require].—Youn very truly, H-^ustead Brst [FJ. 
Sir Jffhti'f CimtTibtfrs, S7, Chiifift Slreef, 

Jilachptitil, d Juilt [92^, 

'I'he foUuwing contributions have already been je- 
ceiv«l:— 


Halstead Best [F,].. -< jC4z 

Sir John J, llurnct, H.A, [F.] .. .. g 

Aleaiira. WilUatn and T, R, Afithuni [h’F,] 3 

Mr. Herbert Baker, AJIA, [F.],. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.] ,, 

Mr. EduTird P. Warren, F.S A. [Fj 
Sir G. Oatlcy and (L C. Lawrence 
Mr. U. S. Chorlcy 
Mr, S. Segar Owen 
• TIk Council of the Institute have approved nf thift 
Travelling Studentship, conttibtittoni to which will gUiUy 
received the Sccrvtijy, 
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USE OF THE TERM " CHARTERED ARCHITECT.” 

Many ciiquirTea haTiT: bti^n reccivrtt from Members as 
to the UK* of the trim " Chjutcrnl Architect ” m connec¬ 
tion with other descriptions such ofi Surveyor* Valuer, etc,, 
and in cases when? not ail the partnera of a fii™ of x\rcht- 
tecte are cntiilcd lO' Use the description Chartered 

Architect." j , , e 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided tivat the 
descriptum " Chattered Architect may only he lutd m 
direct connection with the name of the member who is 
the Chartered Architect; and that where it is^ uaed in 
connection with other descriptions* such as Surveyor, 
Valuer, etc,, it should be used in the following way 

(o) Julm Bnjwrit F.R. 1 ,II.A,* 

Chartered Architect, 
Surreynr* 

(fcj Messrs, Jones and Bobinson, 

Architects, 

Hurv'eyora. 

V'al tiers. 

John Junes, Chartered Architect, 

WllliJiin Robinson. F.Sd., Chartered Surveyor, 

Henry Thompson. 


NOTES FROMTliK MINTH'ES OF'HJE COUNCIL 
MEE'riNG. 

TH£ rJCCAVATlONS AT Un. 

A letter from Mr. Halstead Best [R] cwitainins the 
offer of A sum of 40 guineas os the nucle^ of a fund w'hich 
would enable a well-trained yminff Architect to accompany 
Mr. Liconard Woolley and to essisE him In his escavatioES 
at Ur w-aa rccciv-cd and ordered to be published m the 
Journal^ 

Sin GEomoE Oatley, 

The SectetHry was directed to convey the congratula¬ 
tions of the CouTHiLt to Sir Geoigc Oallty [F.] on the 
occasion of his Knij^htliood, 

Holislvc fN Holland, 

A report was received from Mr. ^ 1 , Alwin Lloyd fF,], 
JLLB.A. Delegate who accampsnied the official vtsli 
of the Nutiorid Htiusing and Town Planning Council to 
Holland during Easter, 1^25* snd was ordered to be pub¬ 
lished in the Journal, 

Notices 

election of members. 30 NOVEMBER 1925- 

ARSOcistes whn are eliphle arid desimua of transferring 
to the Fellowship class axe reminded that if they msh to 
take advantage of the dection to take place on 30 Novxm- 
her i9«S they should send the necessary outnination forms 
10 the Secretary Rd.BA, mji later than 3 October. 


LICENTlA^rES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attcntioti of Licentiiitca is called to the provisions of 
Section iv, dau»e 4 fb) and (c ii) nf the Supplemental 
Charter of ^923* Liocmtaies w'ho are eligible and desitouH 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full par- 
dculitrs on application to rhe Secretary R. 1 .BA, 
stating the clause under which they propose to upply 
for notiiinaiion. 

ILLB.A. KALENDj'LR 1935-ah. 

'Fhe Kaleiidiir for the commB aesaton is now in course 
pf ptepamtion., and changes of address, etc., should be 
notified to the Secretary R.I-BA., 9 Conduit Street, W',i* 
before y September. 


THE EXAMlNA'noNS. 

The Intcrmedlaie Ejuunination. qualifying for regisiTa- 
tion as Student R. 1 .B.A,, was held in London and Leeds 
from 22nd to jjSth May, Of the Bj candidates who 
presented themselves, 4J puMcd and 41’ w'erc relegated, 
The successful candidates wete aa follows, the nomes 
being given in order of merit as placed by the ettaminers : 

GAi_BnArni : Tfio.MAa McKat tF,, 19131 " Gordon Houac," 
Holden RiJ^, Wednesbury, Safla. 

Lonc : AtiiEHT EowAftti [P., i 5233 p Bicbensteth Road, 
Toatin;^, S.W,J 7 . 

GnEiNWi>OD: Fred. [P^ 1922], 25 5 » Bninfewick Strwt, Ncleon. 
EccLtSTONE: jAMts HfnHy' 19231 “ Wcstwiiod," Port 
Viewv Snltiiab, Cornwall. 

Cohen = Jacou [f„ 1932]. 3.3* White Lion Sircct, Nor ten 
Fol};s.tE, E,i, 

OHEimvoou t 1 lABOUi [/*„ igijl 4&. Si John’s Road, Gjlder’s 
Green, NAV.ii, 

Haix t PtuniERiOK Giome Ai-ntEU IP., 1923]* roS, Hamboh 
Road, Claphnnii Parle, SAV.4. 

TiiOwi^N CltBALD LEorCUi TF.* igaij, Durlgtone Manor 
Hotel , iTcntimrl; Hill, S.E.5. 

OHFrt'K: Rdnalo Fhascb \P., 1924! 30, Guessens RoslI. 
Welwyn Gaiden City, Herts. 

WAJm i W'njjAM Leslih f/*., 1920], *'The Fira*" The Mount* 
Ewell. Siiireii'- 

Lee: John WiLLiANt [P.* 1933! 15* Christopher Street, 
Burley Road* I.eeda, 

Pahkes ; p*fiETJKRn-ii Kpnest [f*-* I 923 ]i Stfincrldge, 
QuifitoOr Bimutighii'm. 

Those ; ■VValteh FJistUNP fP.* igail Fairlight* Ji* 
Mfllmesbury Rood, Southamptfin. 

TASstJ.L; GtWJftCE EowAaiJ rf*-» 1922]* Almiiville* TilUngton, 
SiaBbrd. 

CooDAU. ; Ai-iiEHT Eow^ahd James. [P..* 1921 1 . 6 t, Chcatcreeltl 
Gardens, Harringay, ^ 4 ' 

Bowuing : CiLSHLEi Clifford [P, 192 3 L 102, Walbmok 
Rosd. I>erh(y, 

Stdtt : jAstBS FRPUEaicK [P,* 1913]* 1S, York .4vmue,Oldham, 
AvtasT : Chahles 'riiUMAa [P., tgsjl 79 t HiJIttm Street ► 
Portland place, W.l, 

BaowN : Roreht NEVtum [P.. 1922], .Aubrey House, Harton. 

South Sbiclda. 

BL'dtlNOtLAM : CiFOFrtlEV S.SMBROOKE [P-j 1923]* 44, Mile 
End Road, Norwich i 
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Caoman ; liARRV GBOftQE IP., “ Windy-Ridge," 

Croe Road West, Fulkestunc. 

CuKTKurv ; Jamb Fkeokiuck Haa-jeuwcn (P^ *020], TndTord 
House. Station Road, Benton. NorthumtwruncL 

Clark : John Hunter fP.. 1918], 3, Walton Crescent, Chrster- 
fteld. 

Dunn : Richard RirssBLL Anthony [P., 1911], 10. Frederick 
Street, Sunderland. 

Evans-Vauciian ; Georgs FiiRoERtCK fP., iq 2’1. 4. Dales 

Road. Ipswich. I . H A. 

Gale : Jack Elbtrom [P„ njai], 7. St. Osnulds Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Hasriaon ; Geoffrey .Stanley 1923], Thurlmr, Alden- 
ham Avenue, Radlett, Herts. 

Hartij^v : William Dayio (P., iqjoJ, " Sunnyude,** Wex- 
ham, Slough. 

Hitct: Vlvcent Collincwood (P., 192 i], " Redcot.” The 
Manor Way, Biackheaih, S.E.J. 

JoRLLvc : Edward Laltience [P., igjol, e o, 6, Grev Street, 
Hull. 

Liddle : Edwin Joseph [P., 1920], 30. Osborne Road. Stroud 
(•rccn, N.4. 

Lyon t Neville .^Vrthlr fP., 1940], 46, l>o\er Slreet. Picca¬ 
dilly, . 

Mount; Eduard Cyril [P., 1923], 61, Stoughton Drive 
North. Leicester. 

Payton ; Arthi r George Redvers [P.. igai], “ 'llte Dell,” 
Shamiaiu Crow Rood, Solihull, Birmingham. 

Rushworth; Stephen Hudson [P., 1919I, 14. Tilbury 
Mount, Elland Road, Lc^s. 

ScHoriELD : James Arthur [P.. 1922]. 31. Kendall Road. 
Bcckcniutm. Kent. 

Shaw : Tuo>tAS Reginald [P., 1022], 47, Rider Rood, Leeds. 

Skltrray ; Thomas Edward Dfa.me (P. 1924], Cavershom 
Bridge Hotel, Reading. 

Slade : .\RTmrR (P.. 1921], 34. Doha Road, Panums Green. 
.S.W.6. 

W'hlnnev : Husipurey Charles Dickens fP., 1921}. 8, Old 
Jewry, E.Ca. 

Wilkie : David .\rchibalo fP., 1923], 4, .Montroic Villas, 
Hammersmith Terrace, W.6. 

Wood : Nevilla Blackwell [P„ 1921J, 114, Arthur Street, 
Derby. 


Competitions 

SEVTNOAKS U.D.C. HOUSI.VO COMPETITIO.V. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above Competirton because the 
conditions arc not in accordance uith the puhtiahed 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for .Architectural Com¬ 
petitions. 

PROPOSED FIRE AND POLICE STATION, NEW'- 
C ASTLE-U PON-'n.N’E. 

Premiums £500, £300 and £ too respectively are offered. 
Assessor Mr, Per^ S. Worthington, F.R.I.B_A. Condi¬ 
tions may be obtained on or before 4 July 1925 by dcposit- 
£2 as. Designs to be sent in not later than 8 Octo¬ 
ber 1925. Apply A. M. Oliver. Town Clerk, Town Hall. 
Ncwcastle-upan-TvTtc. 


CO\TNTRY HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 

’I'bc Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Mcmbcn to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the Rcgula- 
tioru of the R.I.BA. The Competitions Committee ore 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Membeia are advised 
to take no part in the competition. 

WOL\TRH.AArPTON AND ST.AFFORDSMIRE 
HOSPITAL. 

Proposed out-patient and casualty department, to be 
erected in Cleveland RcMd, Wolv'erhanipton. Assessor, 
Mr. T R, Milbum, F.R.I.B-A, Premiums £200, £i$q 
and £100. Last day for questions, June ayth. I^igns 
to be sent in not later than September 5tb, 1925. Condi¬ 
tions obtainable by depositing £i is. 

GOWTR R.D.C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 

.Members of the Royal Institute of British Archhects 
must^ not take part in the above Competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu¬ 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Compe¬ 
tition*. 

COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality herel^r invite psrticipatjon 
in an International Competition in connection with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The .Municipality have set- apart a sum of 35.000 
kroner to be expended in prises. There will be three 
pnaes, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Commiuee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen bv the Municipality, 
the (Danish) Insutute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Soaety of Architects. The largest prixe will be at least 
t5,ooo kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and English 
can be procured after t February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. too. 

The deposit is repsysble after the judging, or pre- 
^ously if the drawings, particulars, etc., are returned 
in good condition. Projects to be delivered to the City 
En^eers Directorate. Town Hall, before raid-day 
I September 1925. 

After judgment the competing projecu will be publidv 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 


LE-AGUE OF NATIONS. 

^MPXrmON FOR THH SlLBCTlON OF A Pl-AN WITH A 
VlIW TO THH CoNmtUCnO.N OF A CONFIRHNCH HaLL 
POR THH LeACUB OF NATIONS AT GiNXVA. 

The L^e of Nations wUl shortly bold a competition 
for selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conferena Hall at Geneva. The competition wUi 
be to architem who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 


An International Jury consUting of weU-known archi- 
wdl ex^ne the plana submitted and decide their 
order of ment. 
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A ftmn af iQo.ooo Swias fruics will pkctd at 
diiposaJ of the Jury to be divided amoniE the archiiecti 
•ubmininB the be^t p1an&. 

A progranmc of tbc Coinpetitioat when ready iwill be 
despaich^ trom Geneva ^ Jind Govemznenta atid com¬ 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copici 
for distant countries will be desputdied fim. 

The Britiih Government will receive a certain number 
of free ■oqpici. These will be deposited at the Rnyal 
Institute of Sriush ArchiEecis, and application shoidd 
be nude to the Secretary, R.I.BA., 9, Conduit Street^ 
"W.!, by hatmding campetitore. 

Single copies can be procured direct frota The S>ecxe- 
tary-General of the League of Narions at Geneva, for 
the Biun of aO Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Goyerrunem copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nominitina of the Preeidenir of the Royal Inpfi^ 
tutr^ Sir John, Dnmet, A.R_A..^ has been appointed aa the 
Sritlah repreaentadve do the Jury of lasessors. 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE HEPDBLCC. 

An [ncenutional Competition has been prtimoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind,, Buenos Airei, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of coplea of the Conditiona have been 
deposited in the R J.B^. Library for the infcmaatiDn. of 
British Architects who may deaire to compete. 

A buokiet coiitHitiing the full tcjct of the cotiditiona 
with other information (tmrWilalcd from the Spanish) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Imiitution is tq 
he erected is available for inspection at the DcparUTLcnt 
of Overseas Trade (Room 41), 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W. r. 


Members’ Column 

iii^ssks, iJixoK AKD gtrrcK. 

Mh R. £. DixOX, BAkJi. (UverpooiT), aad Air. K. U. Quick, 
A.Rd.B.A., have opeftet:l an oITjo^ at 25 li'Sh Sjtnfrt, GtiikUE^d, 
wla«e tJqfv will |ir4CtJw iiU44<rt tlie stylt a! AIcb^. Ijianti. A tjijiJ'.k, 

Arebiueu, 

AIESSRS. ROliERTSiJN * tS-HITESTDIL 
Mr. J. tJ. pDMKRriON, L.R.I.E.A., takEn into partiUTlsiiip 
Mr. W. j. Vii'luteriti';, A.R.I.Ii-A,, A.I,Struct.E., and the firm will 
ottny on iiractirTr 4 a H<il)«rU^ih i Whftpshle, ebartnixi ardillcCt^, 
Main Street, Hnlawayc, Rbtalesia. 

MR. A. C. IfUNN’Y [A.]. 

Mil A-C-DE?tKV,.\.R.I .BA .f laic of Dvtcny aixl Blaid. utiihitjw [3, 
Glasraw and LlumbartoD, Iiae opened an oibce at 'Conitftutianal 
East Griaaleail, S-nstea. Tclepht**; ^Su Ensi Gcm- 

ETead. 

FOR SAl-E. 

A MAWtlta tisAa Cornier PfaU PrtssB aa dni^tEl by iJ(r»trS Tohn 
Haddun A COt fiJC the I'ainlft-Etcfaer." FlaliJbi Udn. 

The pUink in 4A mchos fiy aj iacbcaj anil i? low., SO that the ^irint 
Can be easily liftc^d irom tbe enil. and fitted nith >jieclal ^top^ 
(which canniot damage tie toUetJ to ntcTift] t 1 1 f.'illhig out. 

Tbs roDres are xa iiiobri lotiji and ftltcJ with OR ledget to prevent 
the nil manliiiig the blanket. U'iU piiut pl4t£s up to IninhEa by 
innbea. 

MakETs' presKilt price, £Ro. XciiEst oficr. Atiply 1 ^' 
Tempte CJiainJten, Temple Avehim, E.C. 4 - 


COLLABORATOR WANTED. 

^ksSociATE with excEptionol hist nlasB West Lnd re buJidLnft 
Bchemis ironld like to meet afintfacr able fnflnrhce fiiiabre ttllh 
View to DoHabotatioii or partncr'hjp.—kr^fy Box ifjh, t/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., Cmwait Street, 

COM .M FXCkM E NT 'O F P B ACTICE. 

Mtt. WlLLJAtt W. Wood, A.R.I-B.A., hai* comnicnced -prairtice 
at iijj, RnsBeU i^lreet, l.ijnilun, W.C. r, wheiti he will be gJad 

Uf rirceive iTwlle tyta]r,[j ut^i. Trjrpl^ir-; AIubcluu 


OFFICE ACCOitllUD.ArTON, 

A.R,I.B,A. riHimiencinif fultctice wonai he 1° Eham hi* 
larse. iiry, nv] | .tnmlsJwd and wiTMit oehce in diEtricl with 

SJiother. Rent, hicltldiDg IuulLLiii^, lighting, elesning aud U£c of 
telcphtJirr, £75 pv^ amiiiiti,—Apply IJoi 21^3, c/o T^e SecrelJTry 
R-l-H A-, 9, Ojiidnit Street, L<hrjdtin, W.r. 

AaiociATa wcuM |ie glnd to boar funn anolhfr tnanihex who la 
desfrona of sliaring eSice^ in Oiarmp Crcsij dlstdcl."—Reply Box 
3ijtro, c,'‘o Sceretary, R.t_HA-, 9, Coniiiiit Str«'t, W, 

PR.'^CTICE FOR SALE. 

Pn.vcTicre, esliiblishoil. In rapidly growingres^iff, eijCtJLcnt 
modem dfBcvs, leading tbnrolighiare. SillTt yotirijl AjBtjcialc, Ccod 
reason* fm tli 4 posaL—Box ig6j, n/o Tie SeCffitary R.I.B-A-,9, Cen- 
iLiiit Street, london, W.i. 

CHANCE OF TELEPHO-NF._Number 

Ma. D. Tl. Sivfejf'* and Mr, H. H. tdephinne 

Cllimbcn ate MlMCUm uiul 3544. and not Museum 1733 as 

prevloiul^ - 

ahsisttant wanted. 

AjEcniTECTUOiLi: .\asigtant. Capable and fspentfitied Assist ant 
warned,—Apply in. writtng, giving qlialJl'iTLIitinhM uiiil aabry, to 
Thomas Wosrtiiiligioii A Sans. I70* OslotJ Rc»,h 1 , Majithester. 


APPOINT ML NTS WASTED. 

.4 LJ,pv TAR-I JJ-A.j seeks a poriithit; ,iv AMhlon I in«n afchUt^ t’^ 
pfi^ee. Would also be wilLicia to luntrrtakv-! serretnrtn] worli., — 
Apply Box The Secretary' R, I.B A-, i>. Conduit Street, 

L^don, W, t . 

AREiilTJtcr'# AsMSiT4:iT, dlsEngaBHi, crpcilcnreil lb Jhe prepara¬ 
tion ot workLoif drawings, de1.aLls, cic- (domestic and ^rr.Srs'taaiica 1 1, 
surveying old butblinga, levellingi di^t speririrarioliit, HC., With 
Bood ^jnnrjrnl ofliee ruotlne, — Reply ttex 8033, TliC FeriVtary 
U. 1 . B..A., y Copd uil Street, Luuitim, W . I. 

Aiiciiitect's AsbistjiKT rendert prorirtWrtTiaJ asEfatani r to airhl- 
KicU in spare time fir would Iccept regular cmpkiyiucnL — Reply 
Boa 44 gSi c.fa The SeerictaxT R.I.Jf.A., 0 Conduit Stirot, W.i. 

Ydi'sigF.R.LBA. with Work]'W Ulnesipcrinicowimld be prepared 
tfi enter into pirtnership wilh proeressJx u firm cvranotficr archil rrt* 
or would oflCr avsisllnre iti nwfl nircCCio London. Reply Boa 1^73, 
c/o The-SB3Etary R.I.B.A., 9 Gmdult Street, W.l. 

,A.R,I.B.A. is prepared tii as^wi in the pn^iaraCoh of ^ketrh 

f flnns, wqrikiiig' drawinjS, clrtalb, ami Spccificatkitii at t>«M nfiltie- 
W.C.s).—Reply Itox r.lo Secretary, K.LII..A., 9. Cnodnit 

Street. W.l. 

rARTNF-HSHLP W^VNTF.P, 

A,R.I.D.A., wilh Ufti of West End offitr ami pbiine, wbirJi wnulil 
remain available, desirra nartneishjp in Wf 11 -established practicF 
in or bear l^jaikni. Tramcd in tecoglii^fd Architectural School 
nnH lLhj< iiad wide uElce eipecicntc io .Ijititloii and the provhircA. 
Would ln¥«t capitxl if prcrspecti wefir snlBcicntly goo^ TtJitl- 
riMMlial?. — Box 9263, c/o Setjelnry, R.T,B.A.-, 9, Co^mt Sirrel, 
LondM. W.j. 

TO LET. 

T^'o lirighl officer »t 17 Dartmouth SIttcI, W«trnlniter. ^ 15 " 
a yea;. — Apply BoS 9230, c/o The Sccrrlary RT.B.A,, b Condriil 
Stree U W'. I , _ 


ILl.BJ^. TELFTIJONE NUMBERS. 

Members arc requested to note that the R.t.B^, 
Telephone ExcluiiiEe linci arc now " MnyfnLft” 434 and 
435. The use of the lint number i^Iayfair, 6542 ” has 
beea discontinued. 

BKmSlI ARCHlTECTK* CONFOtENCE. 

Copies of the gmuji photofiraph taken at Durham G'l.'jtlo 
can be obtnLrted, price 6s. 6d. each, pust'fcire, on applica¬ 
tion to Mt-ssra. i^lipson and Son* Ltd, ^ 20 Oxford Street, 
Newcuat le-on-Tync. 
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The Late Giacomo Boni 

Uy The Rt* Ho>{. 3 m RENX'ELL RODD, H.M/s AMit^sSAiiOR tu the Couht of Italy, E90S-1919 


T he Italian people, to the formniioii of which two 
esaentialstraim, the Latin and the Lombard, have 
mainJy eontributed, has produced a number of 
pure idealists from 3 t, Francis to Maazini, and perhaps 
still more numerous examples of the calculating and 
logtcral inenialityof which Machisvclli 10 the archetype. 
But the tjyfion gencraljy w^ould seem to be the issue 
of a litarriagc between the two elcnicnia exhibiting 
the maten'aJ Latin spirit redeemed by impidses of 
idealism. In Giacomo Bnni the ideal character¬ 
istic predfiminatcd* He was a dreamer, but his 
imagination was tempered by profound knowledge 
and disciplined by conseiemious labour. He set 
out on the adventure of life vriih few advantages. 
The love of liis native Veneiia, ^«th its wealtlj of 
natural beauty^^ita great historic arid artistic traditions, 
inspired it career w^hicb he had intended to devote to 
architecture, but which a &cholar*s cnthusiasni di¬ 
verted to itrcha^ologteal research. Ilia mind bad 
respjjnded instinctively to the call of Kuskin, whose 
impassiuned appeal from the materialism of industrial 
ethics 10 the gospel of sincerity and beauty was 
stirring new’ currents of thought in his student davs. 
He was bom in 1859. Training for a degree in the 
higher school of architecture in Italy did not demand 
any special knowledge of Ijtin or Greek, still less 
of Enghsh, to the study of all of w^hJeh Boni applied 
himself with intensive industry', sacrificing sleep to 
the acquisition of knowledge and working obliriouBly 
of time till davm replaced the single candle w hich he 
allowed himself, 

English, which he first learned for Rustings sake, 
opened up to him new fields for exploration. He 
used to bment tn me the disabilities under lA'hich 
Italian students Autlcred in not being able to obtain 
Eriglish books owing to their prohibitive price. The 
foreign text-books on learned Subjects available in 
Italy were almost exclusively German, These were 
thorough and solid, but their compilers lacked the 


imaginative and suggestive qualities of the better 
English authors, w'hn contributed something more 
than dogmatic deductions from the tabuEarlori of data. 
He iiad himsclr, he said, owed a great deal to Englisli 
writers and regretred thyt they were not more widely 
read in Italy, 

It Was as a controversial critic of the processes 
followed in the restoration of (he Ducal Falace at 
Venice that he first aitraetcd public atletition and 
incurred the hostility of a well-jntrenchcd odicial 
tradition. It wau greatly to the credit of Signor 
Crispi's government that Boni, without interest or 
protfetion, should have been selected on account of 
the combination of kntiwledgc and intuition wliich 
his iFtides displayed for variniLs public sem'ces of 
arcbxological or historic importance. These he 
carried out with such discemment and ability that 
fic was placed, before he was forty years old, in charge 
of the exjiloration of the Roman Forum, which had 
tiJl then only been superficially cleared. 

At the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century a. scries of remarkable excavations 
proved hirn to he an archeologist of genius. The 
discovery of the Black Stone in front of the Cimia, 
under the road which had been carried through the 
Arch of Severufi for Charlea V to make a triumpliiil 
entry intri the Capitol, was, no doubt, the most senaa- 
tional of these, inasmuch os every probahility indicated 
that tlie broken monuments which it covered were 
^ose of the founders of the city. Scarce!v Icsa 
inretesting were the successive revcbttcuis of ihe 
fountain of Jultima, the area of the Vestals, tlie altar 
in front of the temple to Divnia Julius, and the early 
Christian church built at the foot of. the ascent into 
the Palatine over which a church of the late baroque 
period hud been crui&tructcd on a much higher level. 
'I'he graves of the prehistoric cemetery found! near 
the R^a suppEed him w^ilh important evidence 
regarding the primitive populatino of the hills and 
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4 cUte which confirmed the truditional date of the 
iCHj ndation of the dJy. I'he reappearance of the Lagus 
Curtius under ihc mound lA htch supported the eolLimn 
of Phcicaa cDufounded the sceptic, and a shaft stinL 
beside it revealed some seventeen different levels of 
the ComJtiiun* 

My intimacy wilti Boni dated fmm the penod 
when the fint of thefe dramatic discoveries had made 
him famous and the other excavations were still in 
progress or onlv' cotitempJatcd. ft tvLts interesting 
to observ'e the process of his mind. His synthetic 
inielligcnce pieced together every topographical refet- 
ence, obvioud or obscure, in later w-riters and all the 
mass of class teal literature which he had absorbed, 
Instinctiv-cly sifting the evidence w-ith b sure diagnosis 
of what wii to be accepted of rejected, he ijeemed 
3 1 most tmcrringly to be tihle to lay his hit genii on the 
spot where, if constructions of later epodts had not 
destroyed all traces, the remnants of earlier tnonu- 
meitlis would be found, Mandcrittg witb hinii over 
this haunted ground while he dreatnity talked os if 
thinking aloud, vrith frequent quotation from un¬ 
familiar texts and deviations intu many byways, 
meditating on the ritual use of the hemlock stalk or 
liie mystic significance of the labyTinth, you grew 
to understand the methods by which he established 
hifi eonclusiofts. 

When the Fslatinc area was added to his sphere 
of activity, new oppurtuJjities awaited him* He was 
obsessed with the ambition to discover the Mumfux 
which played so important a part in the ccrenionial 
observances of the priest-kings and the early rcptiblic. 
*rhc cry of awe which rung through (he primiTcve 
city on the appointed day when once in tJte year the 
Pondfex Muximus deseeded through a shaft or 
tunnel in the rock to hold conumitiion with the unseen 
pfiwers below, I fie cry of Alundiis jd/j/f-J* haunted him* 
The fit bled entrance' to the nether world would, he 
had convinced himself, be found on the higfiest 
point of ihe Palatine hill. But every where building 
had been superimposed on cjirher huilding, and the 
natural summit could no longer be identified. Boni 
therefure caused a number of pits to be sunk through 
flcc umnl ated earth and d^hris dow k to the original 
rijck* He aficertuined that the highest level had been 
under the platform and apse where the imperial 
throne fittHjd in the FllS^JaI] palace. And there, 
precisely wiiere he bad divined its presence, once 
again after some two thousand yeais^ patuiL 

Fragments of what appeared to have A dreular stone 
cover of the shaft were also exposed* It was my 
privilege tu deicend with him by a series of ladders 
into the hcan of the rock and to explore the latcr^ 
passages leading to dhamber^ where the ritual grain 
for the new sowing and cmbteriiS of pnmirive cults 
were desposited. 

In due course he transferred his residence to the 
little pavilion nn tlie P^laiinc, above what, [hilly or 


forty vear& earlier, served as the public entrauce, and 
living in austere simplicity among his ruins, he seemed 
like a solitary suryival of the genius of ancient Rome* 
There he indulged hifi love of plants and floivers, 
reconstituting the old neglected Farncse garden,^ and 
propagating every species of herb and tree associated 
with classicflJ tradition* Xor was Ids genial influence 
restricted to the Palatine* IVrtndful that ’* God 
^Vlmighre first planted a garden/' he was concerned 
to bcaLjtlfv with the appropriate flora the sites where 
the ravages of medieval builders or the pick utid spade 
of the excavator had left only imsightly cores of con¬ 
crete. The Appian road has its cypress avenues 
once more, and the iris and the rose and wistaris 
w'hich he planted in the foruui will keep his mcEiiury 
green, Boni’a advice was enlisted to iiolve the pro¬ 
blem of rebuilding the Tower of St, Mark at Venice, 
and out of Id? own modest resources he contributed 
several consignments of the faitions podzol ana earth 
ivliich made the Roman mortar stronger than the 
bricks which it cemenred. 

That he was a genius among archartflogists wull 
not be contested. He has, however, been triticiseJ 
for having failed adequately to co-erdinate and 
classify the immense amount of miiteiial whiclj must 
have .iccumulatcd in hia bands. Certainly he produced 
no sciciUific report of his work on the Forum and the 
Palatine to compare with the monurnemal record 4 if 
Sir Arthur hv3ins on hit discoveries at linnsscs, 
though he published a number of articles and pam- 
pifieta on pi.irttcular points as they arose. He bos 
probably left a number of notes whiejh it will novv be 
the tusk'of others to reduce to form. The <ipportunity 
which B £1 ns pc ns [on of active wotk during the great 
war might have afforded him was lost by a disabling 
illness from which he never entirely recovered* WTicn 
Italy joined the .Allies, he went to the front and 
concerned himaeJf with devising speeial clothes for 
the troops which w'Oiild render them less visible 
among the snrjws of Alpine altitudes. Phyaical 
fatigue superadded to cxcessiy't mental labour over 
a niunber of yea re was reaptmsihle for 3 paralytic 
stroke wliieh endangered liia life durmg the early 
months of 1916. His brain, happily, was never affected 
and he made a partial recovery which enabled hjru, 
though he never regained the Iree use o( bis limba, 
lu resume his auperin ten dunce of antiquities. 

His name will ever be reme tube red for his work 
in the Fnrum, But it was the very human clement 
in Boni which moat of all endeafed him to Ids con- 
tempo ries ind attached them so sincerely to the min 
who was as simple and kindly as he was wise* Children 
felt no shyness with him* His humble helpers in the 
manual labour of excavTition and the custodians who 
appreciifitcd his consideration and helpfulo^s were all 
bin devTJted servants and friends, ffe radiatytl Ivene- 
vulence and exercised on all the humonising inlliicnce 
of one who liad devoted his life to beauty and truth. 
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Flc. i — BHrKEU-ifiWTHl ruasi an Out Phint 


The Architect in History : his Training, Status and Work 

BY MARTIN S. BRIGGS [R] 


FOREWORD 

T he architect is constantly taunted nvith living too 
much in the pant, Tliraiifthout most of tbr 
pspets read at the recent Conference on Arehitec- 
tnral Education, as in the ihscnssjons that foLlcrwred th^, 
there appeared a con£4;iQUfii]t;aa that the lonjj chapter of 
copybook* and rcvjvaJA mufit be closed once and for all ; 
that only by tuminK over a new leaf and facing mtidein 
problems in a new spirit can our sale's! tun he lecumd. 
It may, therefom. be felt that any study of the architect 
in history is superfluoun, and, ind^, tl&t it affords only 
arKither irutanofeof our hahat of helpfesa retinspcctinn. 
But the variouA diitcu&aions of 11724 hare rocuaed 
attention on our status and functions, as well as upon uur 
profesaional education^ When we hack to the paat— 
aa \yc occessarilv must—to consider the stages of the 
architect's evolution, ww cannot foil'to be astonished hy 
the zneagrenew of the available matetial. WTule tn- 
numerable books hnii'e been written on the hbtor>' «f 
architecture, bttle haa been said about the live* *«nd 

T 2 


EMr?ionnlitie* nf the men whose brains created our i^rcateat 
buildingH, ^cpccjally up 10 the dose of the Middle Ages. 
CrrtBinly the architect ha* nut received due recognition 
10 hiaiorjv 

Too often his name has been concealed or hi* office 
misrepreHenfed, as when wc me asked to bdiev'e that 
our Gothic mmmters were the work of sunple-min^d 
and unlettered nuisons, sustained only hy the ftith that 
was in them. We, at any rate, must know that the design 
and erectioTJ of rvety large and compHcnted building In 
the past involved the control of some rnaster-hrain, 
that no group or conmultce could hai,^ taken ita placed 
and that neither Salisbury Cathedral nor the Phrthrnori 
could have leapt from thcgroutid nt the behest of a handful 
of nisfiu craftsmen. 

In considering the personality of these great ancntDra 
of ours, thete is no need to diapd the glamour that has 
hitherto enhanced their work just because U has popularly 
been regarded aa anonyniDus. In many of the beat 
perioda of the past there has been a dose-kidt comnidc- 
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sKip cjf cniftyumii ihjiL tvtr sJ^auid tniuIcLic raihier thjin 
rrgTi;lt a ^ingle-nunded selflessness of puriTose that is 
altogether admirable. Nevertlicleas, Mi-c iruiy dpirn 
honour ’sphere ir is duc^ and, if thr j?l<n-y cil our greatest 
buildings has s^imcrimcta cfTaced the identity of their 
dcsf!i?j:]eira» there ls nc soorilege in drnwiug sside thr 
curisiti to reveal the human interest thst lies liehindr 

^Miat manner of ntem were the anchitecis of the past ? 
How were they tnaified, imd how did they work ? WTiat 
were their didlculties ? In attempting to answer such 
^uestions^ it is not necessary to dig up dry bnpes nr to 
dispel romance. 

L THE FIRST .ARCHl iTCTS, 

It Ls perhups idle to siirmiee as to the ideiuity ol' tfie 
hr!Rt architect. ^Verney rtimnuiKe among Biblical and pagan 
in^'ths Aiul legends without much success and with no 
certainty. Sir Reginald Blomfield has written’' that : — 

. , , ■" Among the cavernen there were adtnirsbledmughES' 
mclti but they had m oiiike their drawings effi the lidea of 
ca^ta,." 

In the building cf croTnlccha ond d-nlnien* * some degree 
of skill may be involved, but one cun Imrdly be expected 
to unravel fnmt the darkness that surrounds their origin 
any evidciiL-e as to their designers, and it is even a questTon 
w’hether they ahould be rcKardcd as 3ifi:hite4zture. On 
the other hand, the erretinn of auch primitive structures 
■A huts of wattle and daub obviously called for Little 
dexterity of hand and brain, and they may be ruled ngi. 

We may, iberefoir, look to Egypt lu provide I he 
commenoenicnr of our dtory. Much has been dis¬ 
covered during the post century that illurninates the 
conditions under which the great tombs and temples 
were built. The tragic talc of the Oipiivity Ims been 
conhtfned, and, though MOtne famiHiK authorities^ are 
inclined to discount the hardships of the rflrr^e^ it appears 
fairly certain that the idtief buOdlngK in the Nile valley 
Were T^sed only by means of 5 prodigal waste of human 
life and labour, But the pcrscjrmliry of the arLhiteut 
in ancicnr EgvTTt U by no irieans dear. 

He htis left ue lotig inscriptions. which are found on 
many romhs at Thebes where the chtef royal architects 
arc buried- But these epitaphs conaist simply of pornpniiH 
boasts as to r he gi'ca mess of the dcpnrTed , A few ercamp] cs 
will soon cloy the rciulcris polaic.' 'rhuA Ineni, who 
erected an obelisk a[ Thebes, after assuring us that ht 
wtis " Q rnidly Qr^t-cliiss engineer and immensely popular,“ 
conrinues : — 

. . . becEunc ervat beyond worda ; t will tell you ilboUT 
It, yc people ; listen and do the ipxKl that 1 did-dust likr 
me. I contimjfid [lO'weiful and mei Nrith nn mlsfonune; 
m.y yeun weir Spent with glridnesE. 1 neither traitoi 
rvnr Eneak, and I did no wmog whatever, I wu furcimm uf 
thii roremen and d.td not fail,"' 

tlis [tfheia] dries ’tvetc Paidui, Count, Chief of all the 
works in Katnak, Conlmllet nf the £>nuble-bDuses of 
Silver and fjold, Scaler of all contracts in the House of 
Amun, 4 unf Excellency in Charge of the Uuublc Granary,'" 

SennemOt, another arthiieoL of obelisks, went to Punt 

'■ Sir R- DlumiicLd, Gnek Afl HHti ^•IrehiiNiart, p, 55, 
(Oxfurd, 

* i-jp- W. flinders Pclrie. Soriti! f.//c fpJ .14, 

(I..ciiulue, 


(SnmaUiffudli in Queen Hatshcpsnwel'* espL-dition. Was 
her thief nrehitvet, and, tncidcnialty^ supervised her 
daughter’s education. He describes himself ub— 

" pasha. Count, Roynl Sfcibheajcr, Sole Contpanlun, 
Chief i>f the Praphetn of Monthu in x\rtiMiu, ConTrolltr of the 
Fields Carden* and Cattle of AmQn,*’ cle. ... “1 Wai 
rbe ^eaiest oF die gnssr in th« wholn kmd ; one who had 
audience alone in the Privy Coutiiiil. I was n real Favourite 
of the King ; farennan of foremen ; aiipcriut of the greJU ; 
Ptiq la wham the nffsirs of Egypt were icported'’ ■ , , . 
** t wga it noble who was obeyed f f had acces?! to the writifujs 
of the prophem ; there was nothing which 1 did nor kntlW 
enneeryting vchat hail happened since the bcjjinninfj." 

Dbutij is deicfibed;, ittrer aiia, ** llirccior of Wurius,” 
and Bekoekhonsu fl5 L’' 3 *ilm, Count. High Priest of 
.Aniun, and Chief Overseer of Works/" He aliKi givi!,4 
UB a iiscfur outline of hie professional i:arrvr 
" I passed four ycara as un infant. 

'■ 1 piiEsed twelve year* aa n youth, bein a; chief of the tniininj;- 
Etabic qF King Mcnmire (Sdi [.K 

" r art^d priest of Amdu for four years. 

" 1 ttctcd a* Divine Father for tweb-e j-cara. 

1 acted as third prophet of AiiiEin for HFrecn years. 

■’ J acted ss second prophet of Arniln far [wcH'c years.’' 

Ernm these wcariaomc epicapba we can niakc cerinin 
deilucrion;;). f[ ia deor that the Egv'ptian architect 'W'ss 
closely connected both with the tvmplr and the court. 
If one practitioner began his career ns a smd-KttMirn, 
many more approached iheir pmfesaiun by ivuy uf 
Tnathematics Icyrtied in the temple, for wt know' tliat 
edutatiuti i,vns enlirely in the h^ds of the priesthood,* 
and that Egy'ptian architecture, frorn the Pyramids, un- 
wards, is based on n prulViund luiowlcd^ of ucometry. 
’I'hc contrfi] of iJit Works Dgmrtment." qa we should 
call it, wan vested to n high rifhecr of Church or State, 
and he may or may not have taken a.n acftv'c part in the 
design of buildings, Perhaps he relied bir this on 
tcffinical architects whose names have not betti preserved. 
Vet lueni liiniself la said to have been nt one tunc a 
fnreuuin un one of the- gxiefi at Rumak, tbrn on a temple, 
and not untJJ later did be nbciun the supcriuiendcrioe of 
the Ring’s building prvijccts.*' He aJisio says that be 
made fields of clay for plastering tlic tumbH of the 
Necropolis."' Dhutij miidc ghriueg, ihronea. and Eiimll 
furniture for the temple qt Kiimok. besidt^} doing his 
ordiimry architccfurBl work.* The scantiness of the 
records thus make* it impussihle to penciralise further 
as to the urdiiiect's training heuJ fund ions { hi* status 
was evidemly sathfactury'- 

Ijj II v«y interratiny study of the CLinvmtions empluycd 
by Egyptian druuj[hutmen. Professor Capart has described 
their nidhuds of drawing plans,* He tiieUTinnfl one piun 
of a royal tomb, drawTi on pnpyrus. and now preserved 
_in the Turin Museum. He docs not stotf xvhethtrr these 
were merely rccoriis. or whetlicr they were dmw^ before 
the building ivaa erected ; but, seeing rhQt they Were 
capable of drawing stieh plans, it is teasonabte tn auppoi'e 
that QfchitccTs w'oujd use them i\s tlity Jo nnwadays. 

’ All taken from R. Enjtelboch, TVjt! f^obiem itj \hf Obtliiks^ 
pp. 02 -iia, fLrindim, 1934,t 

* Feliie, .Rc/^>rET Life in Esfypt, p, 41. fLcindon, ly24,j 
‘ EnaeltjHch, op rir.* pp. 95, 106. 

■ J. t.'ap.T-rt, An, pp, 143-^^ (London, 1913,) 
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In the buflding^ of and Chaddcfl^ n ifi 

the work of the Inter empires rhiit fioiirisJied in the 
Mcfic>pntnifunn plain, wume conaiderable deErrec ol 4kill 
must hni'e Iksh required. Sumc officiid mu-?t have 
planned simI siuj^crvised thelc ereetiiin and even Liid rkem 
out to form an ordered cdy. But the njune of tio 
irdutect has licen preserii’td, VS'hprc any rtxonl cxiats 
of these vast projcct-t^ it is only ihe kinjj nr the queen ^vh« 
■B cnmmemcnrtiiied, 

MiliiU' imd other writcTi havx- seen in the eraftFmen 
employed hy Moses to build the 'I’abernocie the couitier- 
pftrt of the modem arelutect :— 

" 'rile Lord hath calleLi hy nurnc iJeuJel , . . jnJ he 
hitih &Ucd him with ilie spirit of fJ^jd, in uftduin, in undcr- 
atandina, aod in knuVi' ledgCK and in dl rnUnner ot workrruin' 
ibip + und to devise ciinninj|{ Vr-ork* *. tn unurt in roM, and in 
sitver, and in brass . und In emtitii; of stones for ‘Xttingi Und 
in of wood* rn i^ort in bU numner of cunning niarlr- 

mELnship. And he Iwlh put in liLi hoarl, tliat he may tcarh, 
both hCt ajvd Ohcllisb Them hath he hited wniih 

TWfsdom of iiesrt, to Miork alt manner of workmunahip, of the 
^graver, and of tho euiiniug Workman ^ and i>f the embroiderer^ 
in blue, and (n purple, in atiiHct, and till fine linen h Und of ih? 
wrsaver, even of them that do any wn r ki-n ■tmlii p ^ and nf thoai' 
that lie vise cunning works 

Et lainnor be pmtendcdn however^ that this passof^e 
enlightenn us very muidi 'm our queat, espeasilly at iht* 
Tabtrriiuvlc h tirtwrally believed to fiavt' been littlr 
tntinr than a large tent nt niari|Uee.* Nnr it there any¬ 
thing bearing very deliniiely on the atutua vfr ftirctionv 
of the urchitoct in the legendary' history of Creie, 

II. GREECE. 

In early Greek writings there ore tndicauons uf the 
ambit eet's cxisieriec. J^iic tintea At leajii in the Jluiily 
and twice in the Orfytiry, 1 Enmcr mentiotts ihc 
(craftamen t frnm whom ihe umhitect or ntflsttr-^craft&tttim 
derived bis nattic in later yeara = I command 

Tr*Tiw - cmftsiuum). In othiT tve find TTefer!mec& 

to Datdaltie^ who is credited with invention of the aau' 
mtd other itfot*; to Ttophonius and .^gomcdcs^ like 
DitLduluB, of layai birth f and to EutyaluB, ifaid to have 
introduced the n^Jug: of bricks and the constrULtion of 
divrllmg-houses into Greece for the first time. Ail of 
these Were dutmed a.^ ATchltt’CtS by hiier Greek i.vritCT*. 
It uppeani that the rcuTw** were not nm&om, hut ruther 
w'urkera in wood or tueial (i.e., carpentets jmd ismitha) 
on buildings and on ships, Qiid that the orchilect w^s a 
Tiia-Hlcr-inirr^eiiter t>T 4 tiuLster^smitb jather than a mostcr- 
rmuon.^" On the other Itand, the word is tilau 

used in ccmtniJistiTietiQn to xitper/^n^r f man rial ^ivorker),^^ 
MTlijia'" records ihc namrt of a score nr sn of Grr-ck 
nrchitectfl who (teurisbed during the eenttiries iubsequmt 
to legcmlary times and prior to the age of Pcricks, He 


* I'\ iVlili/la^ Liver n/ Cidsfrro/ed Atthitrtti. Tmns. Mrs. 
Cresy. \ff>. (iamdun, tfLxb.J 

• l^odua, Bliw. 10-35 fR.V.>. 

■See I'Jf. skhick'i ratorntion at J«4umlcin. 

Lul'^p, 5.V. “ .4l'chitectH," in HjrembEER ft baRlio. 
/)/ctifr«jjjjjfr \ifi .1 (fiiTis. iSy?, etc.) 

■-* LnIdcU and STiihtl, i-v. 'Afi-irf> 


Etoscs his statements largely on the w'riting* of V'itruvius 
(who lived in Rome hundreds of years later), Stiebo, 
IVusjniitis, und other Greek tustorUruf, but hiilE to create 
any dchnltc piciuje of the Bridiitect hb a human per- 
fionuliry. Vet he tells us tliat the Ingenious Hermogencs, 
KPttlng into tmuhle vrirh rhi*^ tdglyphs of the I>arjt; order 
when a certain temple was well under way, changed his 
mind and adopted the Ionic, though the atone was alrcudy 
cut and waicing on the site. This icons to indicate that 
HcmingcTics WB8 a privileged pcraou, of recogni&ed pro¬ 
fessional etatua (or, akvmativcly, of noble birth> I'hen 
there WDS Callimachus, w^ho became famous for his 
lejjendarj' modelling of the Corinihian capital from a 
basketful of growing ocanthua. 1 It is also ciedited with 
the invention of a lamp that burned for a year without 
replenishment, u testimuniaE to his ahilriy in hno^ink 
The public.^ 'ITacre were Cieftiphon and Meiagenes, his 
HOHr who desi>pied and built tlie Temple of Diuna at 
£pheBU.s, using nianv mechanical contriiiatices to Mumount 
ddhailtieB encountered in the conetruetton und four 
architectfl Vk'ho worked togethitir ou the Temple of Jupiter 
at Athens.'" There were architects who wtoIc b<9ol» on 
tbflir an, such asTajchesius, Argeliusd^and HermoRi^tiea 
airrtirfy mentioned, "ITtcrc were same wlK>se reputation 
rested on one building, such as Andrcuiicus, who designed 
the Tower of the Winds at .Athens and Lkibqn of 
Aleifserni, to whum is ascribed tlie Tenipfc of Jupiter at 
Olympia.'" Others scetn to have eoyayed a large pro¬ 
vincial temple-practicc, among them Chiriaophu* the 
Cretan, at Tegra,” and Phi'itLti, atAtrrigcntiim. ' Mciicufi 
l^d Out a 'Idtuite in AthcrLi. and eventually it ^vlas named 
after him. L-hlriEophus had a statue erected in his 
honour in one of the temples he built” Yet from all 
these miaocHatieous and doubtful atatcmcnls iherc 
emerges hut a shadowy figure of the architect in primitive 
Greece. We are told nothing of his training, nothing of 
hla remuneratian, and little of liis methods of work. 
In some esses he secuis to liave been a pere-nn of con- 
icquence ; and even in those early days behadcunirracitd 
tlie habit of wriiitig about architecture, somdirnea in the 
faoulijT form of rules fur the Orders, more often describing 
(and (.lerhapFi advertising) Ida own buildings. 

As we pass out of these misty centuries into the brillumt 
Itghi of the Ib;ridcan ^gc, we naEundly expect to tintl 
adequate reeorda of those sirchitccts who did so much for 
the heautlficiiElon of Athens. Yet ewn here hiatcry is 
singularly itikm, and all the w'ealtb nf learning that for 
a century has been tuvi^hetl on the Athenian Acropu 1 i» 
ha* foiled tu reveal anythir^ tnngibte iil>ouc Ictmuft, 
Cflllicrntt's* and the rest. This may be title partly to I he 
pnimbcnt part played by Pericles and Pheidiaa in the 
Tcbuil^ng and embclliohment of Athens in ihcir day. 
PheidJas waa a sculptor, but, tbougli ardhitfcii wcil' 
employed cat the viniaus temples,; etc., it waa to him that 
the aupcrintondcnce of the (preiit building prejecis wa.* 


Mlliria. ciJ., I, ifc-41. '* VitruviuB, I\', 3. 

'"VltruriuB^ IV, I * PauanniM, I, e 6 . 

" Vitruviug, X. 6. 

VitnjV os, Vll, pre/mre. Ibid,^ IV, 3. 

I* If n't ^'*'““"'■*1 Y, to 

/ij J., V. I It, 53^. « Dindorui Jiiciilijft, XJ, z j atnl XIII, i ^, 
l^ilj IX, VIII, to. "■ pixii^niuB, V'lII, 51, 
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cnrrusjied,** Pericles, who for many years had been a 
generous patron and connoisseur of the arts, may even 
have entered the field of architecture himself :— 

*' By canventing with the most able architects, and from 
the instruction of his {treat friend Anaxagoras, a philosopher 
of the finit rank, and president of architecture, he acquired 
that science.’*** 

If Milizia is correct in his rendering, wc may hail in 
Pericles the finrt of those '* gifted amateurs " \^ho, at 
intervals through history, have dewtoped from connois- 
scurs into practitioners of our art. He u said to have 
'* superintended ” the Odetm at Athens.** 

On the other hand, the professional status of the archi¬ 
tect (now definitely labelled as seema to 

have become generally recognised, although he U'as not 
always accorded full credit for his work. Pausaniaa. 
writing many centuries later, states that in most Greek 
towns the authorship was ascribed to the gods, to 
mythical heroes, or to local worthies. Valerius Maximus 
writes that Athens was rightly proud of its Arsenal, an 
admirable work, and that Philo, its architect, gave to 
eloquent n dcs^ption of its merits ** that tlte most 
enlightened community in the world applauded him no 
less for his oratory than for his talent as an architect.”** 

In the days of Pericles, it is surely safe to assume that 
any artist, even without the silver tongue of Philo, would 
recehe due recognition. 

'Phe nature of the architect's duties at that period seems 
t«* have been vague. 'Fhus Scopas combined the func¬ 
tions of sculptor and architect,** while I*hilo carried out 
w’hat wo should now describe as civil engineering.** For 
the long wall of Athens Callimachus was ** contractor *’ 
Hippodamus of Miletus laid out the dty 
of Rhodes, as well as building temples there.** Sir 
Reginald Blomfield considers that the Greeks had hardly 
begun to realise, in the fifth centur>', the possibilities of 
grouping buildings on axial lines,*' but this view is some¬ 
what opposed to recent writings on town-planning,®* in 
which it is stated that, in tlw fifth-century citiea of 
Piraeus, TTiurii, Rhodes, Selinus, and Cyrtme, a system 
of rectangular streets was provided, with the agora and 
chief buildings at the intersection of the two main 
thoroughfares. Indeed Aristotle attributes to Hippo- 
damus the introduction of this principle. Wc may there¬ 
fore number the functions of the town-planner among the 
attributes of the Greek architect in the days of Pericles. 

Vitrudus quotes the Greek architect Pytheos, wliosc 
Commentaries have since been lost, to the effect that 
an architect ought to be able to accomplish much more 
in all the arts and sciences than the men who, by their 
own porticulor kinds of w'ork and the practice of it, has^e 
brought each single subject to the highest perfection.” 
“ But this *’—obscTN’cs the canny Roman—” is in pohil 
of fiict not realised."** Yet it is crident that an arcUtect 
wras expected to be at least s ]Mck-of-aIl-trades, if not an 
Atlmirablr Crichton. Sometimes veering towards the 


** Plutarch, PericUa, XII, 5. ** Milisia. op. rit., I. p. 43. 

•• Plutarch. Pericles, XII, 5. •* Valerius Max., VIII, xii. 2 
** Pausanias, VIII, 45. ••Plutarch, SuUa. 

••Strabo, XIV. •* Blomfield, op, ri/., p. 71. 

** Hughes Sc I.junbatn. Tutvru luui Tutett-plattmHg, pp. 3-4. 

(Oxford, 1<)S3>) 


sculptor, sometimes towards the engineer, he was capable 
on occasion of designing theatrical properties and scenery ** 
or the paraphernalia for public fesrivaU.** We may gather 
that when Vitruvius tells us that ” the ancients ” expected 
an architect to be a man of good general education, he 
was referring to the Grerks,** And though some author¬ 
ities** consider that among those described as " architect ” 
in inscriptions were certain persons better styled " con¬ 
tractor " it is established that the andtitect 

w‘as almost always a well-knowTi and well-educated 
prafcssiimal man, occupying a recognised position in 
society. 'Phis dors not imply that the Greek architect 
was not expected to add the acumen of u business man to 
his other qualifications. At Ephesus, according to 
Vitruvius,** there was a law under which, if an architect’s 
** extras " exceeded the cimtract amount by more than 
25 per cent., he was held liable for therm iMrrsonally. In 
all probability architects accompanied each mission of 
dril and religious leaders that was sent to found a colony 
overseas, for the standard of design crident in buildings 
erected by newly-arrived scttlrrs was so high, and their 
features resembled so closely the chanctcristics of archi¬ 
tecture in the mother-country, that other proof is hardly 
necessary, Vitruvius gives us a long list of Greek 
architectural writers, proving that in those days literature 
and art went hand in hand, 

DociimcntB of the fourth century*" state that an archi¬ 
tect’s pay was approximately ten times that of a workman, 
tlvough the figures quoted do not easily enable us to make 
a comparison with modem standards. W“ith authentic 
evidence as to the social status of the architect, and with 
inferential knowledge of his duties, it remains to form 
some hypothesis as to the nature of his training in the 
Golden Age of Greece. ** Within their limits, in their 
mastery of what they set themselves to do ’’—writes 
Sir Reginald Blomfield—the artists of the age of Pericles 
remain unapproachable."** How did they attain this 
eminence ? VVe do not know whether they learned their 
craft in the u/« 7 iVr of a master, as pupils or apprentices, 
or whether there were schools in which they were trained. 
But close examinatiun of the Partbenun and other 
masterpieces ol the period has made it certain that such 
optical and lesihctic refinements as havx been revealed 
therein could only have been achieved by long and patient 
study. Just as the marvellous success of St. Paul’s 
dome must be ultimately attributed to the great brain 
of a man who was once a professor of mathematics, so 
it is only by this avenue of approach that the architects 
of the Parthenon could have created the moat perfect 
building know'n to us. Ilie lesson that we of to-day 
have to learn from Ictimu and Callicrates is that the 
greatest artist, whatever his dower of talent, can only 
Bchiev'e full mastery of hU art by thorough and even 
tedious truning. 

For the lost chapter of the story of the Greek architect, 
the scene shifts to the coast of Eg>-pt, and two more 

Vitrurius, I, 1. •* fbiJ., Vll, 6. 

•* DicKloTUi Siculus, V. ** Vit., E >• 

Quoted in C. Lucas, op, cit., p. 38a. 

•• Vitruvius. X, preface. 

»» Quoted in C. Lucas, op. rit., p. 374. I doubt this. 

•* Blomfield, op. tit., p. 68. 
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Ehado\%'y fi|^Tjr«i fiit cnlr atagf^. Djni>cnites, a 

akilfuf and jni^cnlouj architect of Maccdunin, was 
empltj^rd by AleKundcrtn lay out wcindcrful new dry. 
Die meaQa by which he attmeted ro\'al naticc nm wnrthv 
of the atici^tion of ev¥fy aspirintr professional Tnan. 
The usual letters of rcDornniiMidiiliuJi tt> inflin-minl 
persDua hadn-g proved futile, 

" he had recourse (o hta own elfotts. He was of veri' 
luft\' statute micl pkasinp cotltileruinCc, finely furtned, and 
^temely dinruEed^ ^rruiting, tfierefarp, to these natural 
gjfts» he undressed himseif in his inn* anointed his both,- with 
H>il^ SCI a chaplet of poplar leaves on hti heod, draped hia left 
ahaulder With u lion'^a alctni and holding’ a club in hts tight 
hand. Stalked forth lo a place in front of the tribunal where 
thsi king iras administering juEticc.'" 

To cut the story short, as soon us the king noticed hj-m 
iind asked his identity. Dinoemtesi pul fnr^vard a sdicme — 

” for shaping Mount Athoa into the statue of a num. 
in whose left h^md 1 hfl\e leprcacnted q vcr>' Spacious fortified 
cin', and in hi* right a bowl to receive the water of ail i|i« 
atreanii wMidi arc in that ntountain* no that it nnry pour fnim 
the buwl into the sea.'*''* 

In any welJ-rcguEBted moraJ tale, this should have been 
the end of Dinocrsies., hut it whh not a moral age, ond bj' 
this cherlatan's tri'Clt he attsiined hia end, Siibstiruir 
hom spectacles and s idc-whiskera for Dinoemteg' disguiBe, 
und you ha vie —muttilii muiandu - — a V'ery Bccumte portrait 
of the pushful architect of io-nday. Hut Dinocrates wos 
a ttum of real ability, and the plan that he drew for the 
new dty, still contmemomlcd by some of the streets of 
Alcvanaria at the present tirne, was perhaps the greatest 
achievement of oneient town-planning, 

SosiratDfl, " the friend und favourite of kin^,”*- at a 
Inter period had the iinuj.iLLal pririle^fc of designing one 
of die Seven Wonders of the ancient w'orld, the Pharos at 
Aleiandriu*“ We know very little about him otherwise, 
e^tcept that he hailed from Cnidos, and had made some 
reputation as sn architect there. But evidently Ptolemy 
Fhilitdelphio* ttiaile his choice with discriminatiiffl^ for. 
even if we allow for inaccuracy itnd nscugiffcnition in con¬ 
temporary writeri, there can be no doubt thin the idea and 
the erection of thiR |peat lighthouse represented a mur- 
veUoub feat for any man. When the huge monument 
wus completed* it bore on a panel u complitncntary 
inscription in honnur of Iholcmy^ but, after a few years of 
IVl editerranean gules had dime their work, the cement 
aurface of the panel peeled away, revealing, in bold letters 
i:aTved in thv stone and filled with lead, the^ words i— 
S4>strdto& of Cnidoa, atm of DexiphAoes, lo the gods 
the saviours, for the benefit of iTuiriocrH*” Surely there 
Is a professional grievance behind this story f 

One more incident of this [lellcniatic period relates 
to tile status of tite arcliitect. pnlybiu-s stittes** that 
in A.D. 220 Ptolemy Pliiiopattr sent a hundred “ archi¬ 
tects *' to Hhodcs, which had been damaged by an earth- 
qurikc, Hiis stqtcrncnt has been uacd lo prove that 
architect* were then extrem-ely plentiful in Alexandria, 
but it may well be assumed, that among this imndred there 
were practitioners of the other arts. I.The word used by 

** ^ntruviua, l[, preface. 

VilTUviu*. V, I. Strabo, XVII, 

** Lexicon, latest cditJan. “ In the ■” f/jeb Library.^' 

T3 


Polybius is not but which Uddrll 

ontj bcott dcHoc as " builder, archiiect," and the latest 
tranalatcir*" has rendered it '* Truis[er-bi]Uders in this 
caw.) 

HI. ROME, 

Thanks to our possession of Vitmrius’ fanioua irvatiRr, 
WB know a little more of the Rontan ardhitect than of his 
Greek prcdi-ecsSTir. though even on this subject informa¬ 
tion iR laTncntably meagre. Vitruvius is generally supposed 



Fk:, z.—RoxtASJ AatuiiTETTT ,*nd .Maso.vs at Work 
Fn.iJi:5 S) fourth-centurv MS. of Virgil at ihc Vatienn 
Dfn by M- fi, Briggs 


to ha'ie lived in the brilliant age of Augustus, and to have 
been able to devote his tiiue to literarj' wort because he 
in receipt of a pension frum that great patron of the 
IVobably F^Mhicn is more correct in his reading 
of the Latinanti, if so. %^tiuviiis was paid u salary for 
designing aj-til|erjv in which cast lie would huvT liltlr 
time for designing hulldlnga. He describe* in detail *“ a 
iMsiJica that he designed at Fano, but beyond this history 
is a [lent. His wort js divided into ipn books* and Vras 
intended to cavuT the whole field of contemporarv 
knowledge* as, on the whole, ft succeeds in doing 
Beginning with n preface on the education of the architect, 
he deals in turn with sites, building materialfi, tttnplcs* 
the Orders, the planning and (grouping of public buildings., 
prime houses, decoration and decorative irtatetiiUs' 
and w'aier-EPuppIy j concluding with ivvu chapicns that 
coA-cr ground not traversed by the modem architect, 
viz,, astronomy arid ha application ; an*! medianicai 
appimnees for hoisting, for raising w ater, and fbr milirary 
purposes. He therefore applies ui wkh a manual of 

MUizta, tfp. rit., 1, p, Kj. 

"J' E- F^bien. La t?ie der ftlia diihrtt arThiUTtn, e. 6o. 
(Pan*, ifigo.) “Virruviti*. V, J. 
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and baiilditiff-coimtrnctjon^ ititcrspeiwd sn frteiy 
with KFcrcmies lo thfi pricrice of " the ancicn.cn *' that it 
may be s$,id to Include ctu; tiiat<Hy of ardaitcctore. (It t* 
worthy of notice in his day the truidaTi tendency 

to divW architciitiirjl Btitdy into three ^jratc and 
watertt^ht campartnicnt^^deftijin, ccmstnictinn, emd his- 
tory-—l^d not appeared,) It has been fashionable^ to 
muice fun of \1tnJviLia for his pedancry and his pTnliatityH 
but probably the blame lies rather with those who have 
misused hia invaluable and often entertaining work. The 
intmduetions to his various Bewks are certainly fulwime 
to our way of tbinkin^j but were written in the ttuifiua^ 
and manner of hts time to the Tayal patron who msde his 
writing posrible. 'E'oi|ether with mu^ thatia superfluonfl* 
they contain many illuminaiing atlusiori* to archlteciuial 
practice in hb own day, more helpful for our purpose 
chan the technical matter* with which the bulk of his 
treatise is concerned. In his preface to Book V hr admits 
the diffic ulty of writing on andiitflcturc for the general 
public^ showlnj? that he nniidpated a drele of readers 
wider then his own prafession; and in the preface to JlorJt 
VII he ackiKJwlcdfrHt bus indebtedoesa to the numeroLia 
UTchiiecis w'hcsc wtitings he haa consulted. 

" But for my part* Cciaif, I am not briii|hag fora-ard the 
present rrcutise after chanjjin^ the titles of other men'9 hoojia 
and inserting my own natitej. nor haa it been my plan to win 
approbitdun by find eng fault with the work of another. On 
the ciHttraryi I eitprcsia unJimiced thanks to h 11 the auihors 
th*' in the poat, by compiling from ancitpiitj temorkahle 
instances of the still shown by geniUA, provided ua with 
abundant materials of diiferertt kinds.,"' 

Of the Jong list of authorities that follows, the majority 
are Greets. *n«jir writmui^ hai-c Linfominntcly periled, 
but it is intcftscing to ftmi Ictinus end other pmctiaLiig 
mdiilccts amuog the atithora. I r appear* that some of these 
works were manual* of the theory of ardiitectiira! design, 
and more were descriptiona of buddings actually oteCutMi* 
None of them seems to have dealt spcciBcally, as Vitruvius 
does, with constnicrion. He expresses hi* regret tliat, up 
to his day* Roman architects had w'ritten so little, and 
merit]ana one or rivo who might adv-antageoualy have done 
ftO. In an earlier pusaage*'* after staling that he has never 
been eager to moke money by hia practice, and tliat " only 
a little pelebrity hag followed," he makeg the ingenuous 
oh^rvation: but still, my hope is that, with the 

publication of thc*e hooka, I shall become knoum cveo to 
posterity."' His hope has been resilixed I 

Returning to his preface to Book 1, we find hi* riew* 
an the education of the architect set forth with coetaider- 
able fulness nod ftTeedom. He ia ctmvinced that technical 
training must be broad, and hath theorerical and practical 
in charjcter* 

" Aiehitccta \iliO have aimed at acquiring IrumUAt llull 
withiiUt schalmhip have never heen able tn reach a paeition 
of nuthurity to coimpond to tlicir pains* while those who 
relied only upon theories and Kholanhip were ohvinuflly 
hunting the shadow* not the eubstmcc. Dill iboK who have 
fl tborouRh knowledge of both, Lite men armed at ill pointx, 
have the MMjnnr eEtoined theii object oikI carried uklthnrity 
with them," 


His c^irriculum for tha architectural student has often been 
quoted ;— 

" Let him be educated, skilful with the penciE* mstructed 
in Hcometry, know much history, have followed tJtlO pbOoio- 
phera with attcatioil, vindcratond musIc, have some knowiedge 
of med tci nc, know the opinions of the jurists, and acuuaititsd 
with astronomy and the theory of the hcaveoa," 

No modern architect would deny the importiince of 
drtughtsmaoship and geometry* but the value of the other 
subjeetd ia less obvious, and Vitruvius' own espInnaEion 
mtisr be given. The " knowledge of tiiKiidne/^ to which 
hs refers, mcaiifl what we now call "^‘archilcctuml hygiene," 
and the opinions of the jurists " reprcseni what iVc 
term architectural law*" The hiatory " he merniona 
would be better ilcfined os ** historical symboheni ; the 
philosophy tnoikes an archjtcct high-minded and not 
sd f-asauming, but rather renders him courteotia* just, and 
honest without avariciousnesa " (iiiclndiiig also a know¬ 
ledge of phi^ici) I fijiaUy, miioic and ^titTnomy vvene 
required in those days for purposes which he e^lains, 
but which have lost their aigtiificance in mudem timcii. 

It may be objected that such a eurriciilutn is of a general 
rather than u technical nature, jmd that it omit*, the (wo 
moat important subject* in modem architectuml training, 
design and construction. That Vitruvius did not mean 
to exclude theae from his syllahua ia apparent front the 
genpe of his own treatise, which is largely dcYotcd to them. 
f^mbabLy he intended hi* list of subjects to form a pre¬ 
liminary course of general education, to bt followed by 
technical tmlninK on the lines of his textbook. He makes 
tl dear that he atiadied great value to general education ;— 

” I think thai m«i Iwvc no righi tt> profess themsElvcs 
arc:hitects hastily, without haying dimhed from boyhood the 
steps of those atudieSf <md thus, nursed by the knowledge of 
many arts HDcl sciences, havTog' rexi^hecl the height* of the 
holy ground of aFEhiiectune/' 

We ore left in compltle ignonmee of the mcnon by which 
the young jsrehitect acquired his knovi'ledge, whether in a 
school Or from a practitioner ; nor do w'c know whether 
the Roman State, so highly on^anjscd jn many respects, 
required on architeec to satisfy uny test or obtain any 
diploma before be commenced practice* Larupridiua 
tells us** that Alexander Severus (.\*d. 
estabh^^bed professcuTB of anchitccthrc and humerous othw' 
subjccia, to who*c dasses poor people could send their 
children in return for payment in kind. But that cstiinable 
emperor died young, so that hia rc Farms may have had 
little ctTect. 

It ia known that building by-kws existed both in Rome 
and elsewhere. Thus in Home itself die thickness of brick 
walls w’aa prescribed in relation to their height, but outside 
the City bauncHries ihf r^ulations were less strmgenL.*' 
At Utica the magistmte had to certify tbat all bricks had 
been made at least five yeara before use,** The Idea that 
the architect in ancient times was on uncrarnmellcd genius, 
aubject to none of ths sordid restrictions that: limit the 
indivlduali*t tcMiay, hi n pure myth. 

The scope of hw duties appears to have been wide. U 
certainly Included the work of what »c now call a " town- 


** Vitru'vhii, VI, preface. 

*■ LampHililiS, iSetiTJ Ktfrt, XLITi", 


« ’V^ilruvius, II. a. 
“ Ibid,, II, 3. 
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planner.” Moreover, ihc arciiiteei. Ifke Inlgi, Joticg in 
Uter daya^ eeciiia Homedmei to havie designed die trappinga 
or criuniphal projinywcn," Mjiimty engineering also 
formed a recognised ptirt of his dntiiK, as ia conlirmcd 
by Book X of VimiYiufi, Hippks is said to have 
specialised in the designing of tW/TUM.** Cicem em- 
ployed the architect Quarjns to design a moimnient in 
memory of TuUia. and writes thus tu a friend about 
it — 

. Fur ay P^rt I bavi: nn daiiht about the desiEn <1 Tike 
ClkMtnu de 3 E!i[n>, nof about the erection {on that I luil quite 
determined) ; but J have some doubta about the pUce."“ 

Cicero muat have been a valuable ” clicntj" for be built 
or flight at least 131 hfouses in hSs lifetime, besides, one 
which came to him by itihcritance. But, as he employed 
five diffen-Ut arcJiitccts, one may infer that he wag not an 
easy man to deal with, Pliny the Vounger rnade a hobby 
of ardiiirccture. and the lotig descxipriona of bis vadoiu 
villas, contained in liis letters, arc wdl Jenown,’^ But 
though one can imniifijnc him to buve been a sympathetic 
and diacrirninating client, hia architects too must have 
experienced the trggbEcs usually as-gociated with work for 
a gifted puteur. His enthusiasna far buildirkg was such 
that Milis^U includes him in his list of celebrated arehj^ 
tects,” lixplsumniij: that, ” though not an architect by 
profession, he was very 1 earned, and built many edificea, 
which he hiw degmbed with great ability/' The emperor 
Hadnau is stated “ tp have hiniiaelf designed the Temple of 
Venus at Rome. But the most retnorkable view of an 
anchitect'a hmerions seems to have been held by Crussus 
as Plutarch retaies''* — ‘ 

Observing how naiuTHl and familiar at Rome were such 
httaliticB aa the cuoBagirattDn and CollapEC of buildin;^, owing 
to their beuig ton miLsah's and dasc to^lher, he proceeded 
to buy alaves who were architects and btiildcra (fljgxET^ariiirqf 
cni atcD 9 d,^ 9 rT). Tlltfil, ivhcn he bad over five hundred of 
these, be would buy houBca that WiSrc afire, and houaea which 
adjuined thoac which were afire, and theae ihtir nwnETl would 
IctJuD at a trifliiig price owing to their fear and uncertuLntv. 
In this way the largest pan of Rome came into hU posscaaiofl. 
But ihtiugh he owited w many artisans, he built no honae for 
himself other thm the one in vdlich he lived J Indeed he Used 
ru say that men wfan were fond of building were their own 
uttdoen^ and needed no other foea.” 

I’hie extract indicates that anchitecta were somerimes 
drawn from the cLua of slaves, and wc know of many who 
were freed slaves. On the other hand, both Cicero" and 
Vitruvius agree that architecture is one of the Icamcd 
prafeasiona, for which men of good birth and good etduda- 
tion are best suited, Wc know of at least une Roman 
architect who waa a consul, and another who beenme h 
senator, and if appears that the status of the profession 
roac in the Luicr days of the Eatpirc, The naiueg of rather 
more than a score of Roman Hjchltects prior to Caust an - 
tine's day have been preserveti But we are told little more 
than tht-ir luimcs snd the tltlei of their prindpal buddinga, 
little that sheda any light on their personalities or their 
tnethoda of work. On the whole, Rome aceoas to have 

** Piuivimus, JJe Tnumphv, p. 141, 

** LucAii, Hipp. " Cicem, Ad Aitkuin, XIT, i3, 

" Ptiur, UiitTit n, 15, and V, 6 , " Milisla, op, dt.. p, oa, 
Dioa Camilla, 4 , 

4 PLutxrcli, U/t i/ Crainti, [I, 


honoured her architects ; but occaaioriBlly they were 
forbidden to ” aigu their buildings, ami Pliny the Elder 
cites the ciAe of SourLis and Batmeus, who retaliated hy 
a lizard W a frag an a temple that they had built." 
( rhU story secRM almosi too good to be true, and the 
average architact does not possess a nnrae that is so readily 
tmtslatcd into an appropriate emblem,) 

Our knowledge oF profesaional etiquette in Rome is 
ihghl, but a p,gragraph from VJtnivius" showg that in hjg 
time there were black sheep of the same type that troubles 

Ua tfwliiy 

■Other ajchiiH^ ^ about and ask for uppartunitiea ni 
pra.-ct|^C their ptufessien- “ but 1 havt bEtro taughv bjr rny 
inatnittora that it h the piupcr thing to iindertakic a charge 
asked, «n,d not tn ask for it : rioce b genileman 
^ phMb with shame at pcritLonitiB for 4 thing that arnu&ea 
suspicion. 

The prototype of the modem imhitcct who cannot avoid 
csims appciim in another paragraph, ,^frer merttioning 
the sound methoda adopted at Hphesua tn deal with this 
nuisance {sec above), Vitruvius proceeds*^ : — 

Would to God^ that this were also a law of (he Romim 
ptaple, noE mcrely^fvT public, but aJao for pfivaic buildup, 
tor the igEHjrant ■would po longer run riot ■with hnpumty, 
but men who are irell qualified by im «act adentifkr Training 
unquestiuniibly adopt the profesaioD of atchiterturt. 
OenUc^n would not be misled into Limitless and prodigal 
cxi^diture, even 10 ^ectmepts from thair eatatca, and the 
architects iDould be forvicd, hy f«ir of the penalty, to bp mnre 
care^ in calculating and stating the Unart of expenae, aa that 
potlcmen would procure! ihcir buildings for that which th*y 
had ezpcted, or by adding only A Utile more. It ia ime that 
men Wbu can aHord to devare four hundred thousand to a wnek 
™y bold on, tf they have to add Hpocher hundred thmisand, 
pam lEk plcoaurc which the hope of finishing il gives rh«Ci - 
but if they are loaded with a fifty per cent, increase. Or with 
^ even greater PipciiK. they lure hope, sacrifice what they 
^Ve already *pcnt, and bk compelled to lease oil, broken id. 
tartune and in spirit,” 

Prtaumably there were many architectg in Roman tintes 
whu had lucrative practices t thia we may assume from 
the CEtDrittoU? amount of coaLly building that was done* 
and from the poaition that some of them occupied in 
Hodety, but definite informatian is lacking. The sad case 
of Apollodorua uf Damascus is related by Spartiaru** After 
enjoying an extensive and varied practice under Trajan, 
he vrag imprudent enough to offend Hadrian, the next 
emperor, by ^tidning a temple which that versarilc 
^narch hod designed. The architect pointed mit that 
if the deities ivhose slaiuca were sitting in the temple were 
to Htond up, they would bump their beads against the roof. 
This tactless remark, unworthy of an experienced pro¬ 
fessional num, cost Apollodorua his head, 

'rhere IS evidence that Roman architects drew plani^ 
of theu buildings DQ fardiuicnt," and oIbo that modeU 
were friequendy ttubmiiteti** The inacruments that thev 
used for drawing and fbr testing the angles of their build- 
tags are aometimea found iUu atrated on early bas-relkfa 

■* Cicero, Dg Offidu, 1, +5* 

« Pliny. iVflt,. XXXVI, 4, 

"Vilruvlus, VI, prefiica, « ihid., X, preface. 

'] “ Alilus GcUius, xtx, 10. 

" Ciccro, Aii Q. Frenzy II* 6 . 
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»nd frescoes," and Vitnivius describes" the levelling 
apparatus for setting out aqueducts and other worlts. 

Sudt, in brief, w the picture that remains tottt 
Itterature of the Roman architect up to the time of Con- 



t tan yi ne . The foundation of Constantinople led to an 
important event in the history of the architectural pro¬ 
fession. In the words of Gibbon**:— 

“ The iropsticnce of Constantine soon discovered that, in 
the decline of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of his 
architects bore a very unequal proportion to the greatnw of 
hts designs. The magistrates of the most distant provinces 
were therefore directed to instimte schools, to appoint pro- 
fesaors. and bv the hope of rewards and privilcfies to engage 
in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient num^ 
of ingenious youths who had receix'ed a liberal education. 

The edict in question, dated A.D. 334, appears in the 
Codfjf Theodosianus (Lib. XU I. Ttt. 3), and a reference 
to the ori^nal Latin shows also that it was addressed to 
the African pro\’inccs of the Empire, and that the studmts 
were to be about zz years of age." Two further edicts, 
dated 337 and 344 respectively, refer, too. to the training of 
architreta and craftsmen. In the British Museum Library 
are three portly \*olumc5 containing the whole of the 
Codtx TheotUtsiaoui, with a commentary in Latin by 
Godefrijy, published at Lyons in 1665. A better Latin 
scholar than the present writer could find, in the two large 
pages of commentary on the edicts of 334 and 344, much 
interesting information about this experiment in the 
mass-production of architects to meet an emergency, 
(Vegetius states that at the beginning of the fifth centurt* 
there were 700 architects in Rome, possibly as a result of 
Constanttnc’s measure just described.) 

Some two centuries later, we find the following^rafercnce 
to the duties of an architect in a letter written to ** AloUius 
the Architect " at Ravenna by Cassiodonis, on behalf of 
his master. King 'rhrodoric (455 -S26)** :— 

** l*his fountain then, as we before sa id, descrv’ca a worthy 

*t Sec C. Lucas, op. at., p. 381. " Vitruvius, VIll, 5. 

*• Gibbim, Detlitte and Fail, ch. XVII. 

(j^^iodorus, yariat (trans. T. Hodgkin), II, 39 * 


habiulion. If there be anything to repair in the thermae 
themseh’et or in the passages, let this be done out of the 
tnoncy which wc now icful you. Let the thoins And bnw 
which ba« grown up around it be rooted up. Let Ac palare 
shaken with e xtre me old age, be strengthened by careful 
restoration. Let Ae space which mteoencs between the 
public bmlding and Ac source of the hot spring iw clcarra 
of its woodland roughness, and the turf around rejoice in Ac 
green beauty wWch it derives from the heated waters. 

More explicit and mformative is a later passage by the 
same writer^ :— 

** Formula op the Palace Architect." 

•* Much do w c delight in scemg the greatness of our Kin^om 
iniAttcd forth in the splendour of our pfllACc # « » Take 
then for Ais InAction Ac care of our palace, Aus receiving 
Ac power of transmitting your fame to a remote posterity 
which shall admire your workmanship. Sec that yom work 
harmonises wxU with Ac old. Study Euclid—^et his diagrams 
well mto your mind i study Archimedes and Metrobius 

“ When we arc thinkmg of rebuilding a dty, or of founding 
a fort or a general’a quarters, we shall rely on you to express 
our idea* on paper. The builder of walls. Ac carver of 
marbles, Ae caster of brass, Ae raultcr of arches, the plasterer, 
the worker m mosaic, all conic to you for orders, and you are 
expected to have a wise answer for each. But then, if you 
direct Acm rightly, while theirs is the work, yours is all the 
glory. 

" Above all things, dispense honestly what we give you for 
the workmen's wages ; for the labourer who is at case about 
his victuals works all the better." 

"Asa mark of your high dignity you bear a plden wsnd, and 
amidst the numerous throng of servants walk first before llw 
royal footstepa that even by your nearness to our person H 
may be teen that you are the man to whom we have entrusted 
the care of our palaces." 

Other archiiecta of this late period included Cyriadca, 
expett in architecture and mechanics, who became a 
consul and was employed byTheodosiusto build bridges;^* 
Entmopus of CanAa, who was concerned in the founda¬ 
tion of Venice; Dalmatius bishop of Rhodes, who 
attempted to practise architecture without knowledge 
and with disastrous consequences ; and the two famous 
architects from Asia Minor—Anthemius of Tralles and 
Isidorus of ^iilcTus—who designed and built for 
Justinian in A.O. 532 the great church of Sancta Jiophia 
in Constantinople. Our knowledge of their work is 
derived from a book of Procopius, De AedificHs; but, as 
it was written to reinstate its author in the favnur of the 
emperor, it abounds in exaggeration, inaccuracy, *md 
fulsome flancry. .\ccording to Procopius, _ Justiriian 
himself played a very active part in the direction of the 
work, spending much time on the building as if was in 
course of erection, and on more than one occasion offering 
inspired advice when his architects got out of their depth. 
The modem architect w’ill be more inclined to ascribe 
the credit for this masterpiece to his professional brcihran 
of long ago, for even Procopius atiniits their outstanAng 
gemus. Anthemius, wc are informed, was an engineer 
and sculptor as well as an architect. He wrote a book 
on machines and " invented various methods of imitating 
earthquakes, thunder and lightning.’"* 

~ « /6td., VII, s. 

** S>Tnmschus, passim. 

n Milixia, op. til., I, p. 119. 
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We may or may not believe Vcgctiua when he tells ua 
that Justinian employed 500 architects in all; it is more 
valuable to ua to know that the architects of later Rome, 
as of the Augustan age, were versatile and w’ell-traincd 
men, whose success was due in part to their mathe> 
matical bias and their sound practical knowledge. 

IV. THE MIDDLE AGES. 

'l*he personality of the mcdiannl architect still remains 
tantalisingly elusive, in spite of the vast amount of 
literature describing mediiex-al architecture. But some 
recent critics have succeeded in dispelling a good deal 
of the misunderstanding that has hitherto surrounded 
him. It is now generally agreed that his functions haw 
been both misrepresented and depreciated by writers 
who ought to know better. A passage from Mr. .March 
Phillipps's suggestive and interesting book. The Warht 
of Man, is typical of the extreme riew of those who 
would deny his veiy existence^*;— 

“ .\dded to much that is unique in h. Gothic has thb, that 
it was built, so one may almost lay, without the help of 
architects. In spite of the appalling difficulties to be over- 
come, and the daring innovations invoh'ed, any one could 
build Gothic. The people needed no leaching in the strie. 
They seemed already to know all about it, and the architecture 
consequently rose, not slowly and by degrees, but iponuneoualy 
with one impulse, rather like the uplifting of some tremendous 
chorus than the slow setting of stone upon stone." 

Now it is crident to any serious student of architecture 
that this wild statement contains more than one fallacy. 
The history of almost any great Gothic church shows that 
its growth was gradual, t^t its design was mudihed or 
altered during erection, and that to the masons employed 
upon it the “ slow setting of stone upon stone " was 
slow indeed. But, on the other hand, we must remember 
that romantic passages of this kind, like the purple 
patches of Ruskin, arc read more wridcly than ore the 
more sober writings of architects, and that because of 
their literary excellence they have had an enormous 
influence upon the cducaterl public on whose patronage 
and sympathy the repuution of the architect so largely 
depends. 

.Among the great mass of such people, as among 
architects themselves to a limited extent, it may safely 
be said that the following fallacies arc commonly accepted : 
that there was no independent directing personage or 
•' architect ** in the .Middle Ages ; that the controlling 
force was exercised by an artisan, the ** rrtaster-mawn,’ 
not by an educated professional man ; that no preliminary 
plans or working drawings were used ; that dcsi^ was 
purely traditional, no ideas being borrowed from buildings 
of other styles or countries ; ihst the masons worked for 
the glory of God rather than for mere bread and butter ; 
that the mastcr'mason lived on the building, not under¬ 
taking other work in the way that a modem architect 
rum a ** practice " ; that he learned his trade at a bench, 
not in an office or a school; that he was usually a monk, 
or a lay-brother attached to a monasteiy'; and that he 
gloried in his anonymity. 

It cannot be denied that some of these fallacies have a 

t»L. \Urch PhiUipps, The fVorkt of Man, pp. 200-1. 
(London, 1911.) 


foundation in fact; but it is equally certain that they are 
inaccurate when used as sweeping generalisations fmorc 
often, be it noted, by Iherary men than by architects). 
Before proceeding to discuss these points in detail, some 



Fig. 4 .—^Tosni-sLAB at S. Nicaise, Rkeims, 
in memorA' of Hugh Libcrgicr (d. 1263), architect of the 
church 

Drawn by M. S. Briggs from a photograph 
(The inscription reads: —^“cx OIT maistob mx^ ithkh - 
OIKttS . QUt COUXNSA CERTa BCUSC IN tAK OI UNCARXATION 
M-CC-[?] XX1X La MAHOl DE PSQCES TRESPASSA LAN DB US- 
CAaNATION MCC.UU 1 I U SCMIUI . APBSS PAQXTES . POtH . 

im? . p[R]iHz . i»o[u]a Lfi + ") 

consideration should be given to the causes that have 
brought about such a distortion of facts. 

The identity of the master-mason is often, admitte<l]y, 
obscure; but, as is explained later in this chapter, by 
no means always so. He was frequently a layman, and 
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the monkiah scribes who acted ms chrooiclers in the 
Middle Ages preferred to commemorate the abbot or 
bishop who coxT^ponded to a modem ** Chairman of the 
Building^ Conunittee "; their concern was with the 
glorification of their Church or Order more thm with 
^ perpetuation of a mere anist'a name. \Mien an 
inscription states than an ecclesiastic “ built ’* (fecit) a 
church, it means that he ordered it and paid for it.« 
(Too often nowadays wc find a similar ne^ect of the man 
whose brain has created the design of the building.) 

There seems to have been a rift between the artist and 
the scribe in England and France, though in Italy a 
closer touch was maintained between literature and the 
arts, and every little commune delighted to honour its 
brilliant tons, whether they were laymen or clerics/* 

Returning to the first ** fallacy ** mentioned alMvc, it 
may be stated without doubt ^t for every medi^d 
building of any importance there was an architect. By 
an ar^tect “ wc mean, primarily, a man wbo designs 
and superintends the construction of a building. Whether 
his training is acquired in a workshop or an “ office " Is 
immaterial, nor does it matter in the least what title his 
contemporaries choose to give him. If he performs this 
duad function of design and superintendence properly, 
he is an architect. Can it be argued that there was any 
altemattvc in the Middle Ages ? It has often been 
stated that our cathedrals were the work of a school rather 
than of an individual. But that one cannot bclic%T. An 
architect may have formed one of a group of craftsmen, 
just as in the great modem architectural offices in America 
there is a partnership of specialists in the various branches 
of architecture. He may haw been trained to follow a 
tradition, yet the severest criticism that can be made of 
Renaissance architects is that they followed the tradition 
of Vitrurius too closely. The “ stdiool ” theory collapses 
simply because human nature declines to allow groups 
working to go beyond a certain point. No group or guild 
or committee could design a cathedral, and it is very 
unlikely that they could supervise its erection without 
delegating their powers to otm? of their number. Is it 
conceivable that workmen would obey orden from a 
group of twenty masters, or that such orders would not be 
mutually contradictory ? However wtcU such a group 
or school might be organised, one person must eventually 
have been made responsible for design and one for super¬ 
intendence. Wlterc, as seems to have been the general 
rule, he oxnbined l>oth functions, we havT the modem 
architect in his mediatvol form.** 

This argument is in no way weakened by admitting 
that the title of “ arcdutcct *’ was seldom applied to him. 
It occurs in its Latin form at least as early as the twelfth 
century,^* when h is applied to the designer of the castle 
at Ivry ; but its use is not general till Renaissance times, 
when the personality of the architect becomes definite 
in all civilised countries. During the Middle Ages the 
architect is described as inf^eniator, aedificator, cementarius, 
and lathomus in Latin ; as lapicida or capo-maestro in 
Italian ; as massoH or maistre in old French ; as ** mason ” 

** O. G. Coulton, Sociai Life irt Britain, p. 480. (Cam¬ 

bridge, 1919.) '* Ibid., p. 466. 

^ On this see Sir T. G. Jackson, Gothic Architecture, I, 
pp. 264-5 (Cambridge, 1915); L. F. Sslxmsn, English 
Industries ((f the Middle Ages, pp. 103—4 (Oxford, 1923). 


or ** master-mason ’* or simply ’* master ” in English.** 
In one instance at least in France the term Doctor 
lalhomorttm is used, and that seems significant. Ruskin, 



Fic. 5 .—Tomb-suui or Mastts Wilu.vw dc WnasiiscroN 
(c. 1X27) AT CaOWLAND AbBSY 
Drawn by M. S. Briggs from a print 
(The inscription reads; — ict ; oiST : MorniE : wiLiJvi : na ; 
wsuMfcTON : L8 : MASON : A : uujMR : DE : KY ; dbv...t : r : 

SA ; CMACI : DOUNSZ : ABSOLLTtON '*) 

in a characteristic and absurd attack on the architect,** 
has something to say of these mcdi;eval names :— 

** It became apparent to me that the master workman must 
have been the person who carved the bss-relicri in the porches ; 
that to him all others must have been subordinate, and by him 
all the rest of the cathedral essentially arranged ; but that in 

*• Orderic Vitalis. 

»• J. F. Fdibicn. la tie ... det plus eiUbres architectes, 
p. 209. (Paris, 1690.) 

** Ruskin, Seven Lampt, Appendix I. 
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fact the whole company of buildera, alvraya large, were more 
or IcM divided into two great flocks, of stone-laycn and 
aculptora ; and that the number of sculptors was so great, 
and thetraverage talent so considerable, that it would no more 
hav'e been tlwHight accessary to state respecting the master 
buHder that he could carve a statue than that he could measure 
on angle or strike a curve.*’ 

(“ The name by which the architect of Cologne Cathedral 
is designated in the contracts for the work, is miMgiiter lapicida, 
the “ master stone-cutter '*; and I believe this was the usual 
Latin term throughout the Middle Ages. The architect of the 
fourteenth century portions of Notre-Dame, Paris, is styled 
in French simply prtmUr mariom.'’) 

“ If the reader will think over this statement carefully he 
will And that it is indeed true, and a key to many things. The 
fact is, there are only two fine arts possible to the human race, 
sculpture and painting. What we call architecture is only 
the aasociaHon of these in noble masses, or the placing them 
in fit places. All architecture other than this is, in fact, mere 
building.** 

Assuming, how-ever, that the modem architect was 
repreamted in the Middle Ages by the master-maion, 
can we disprove the second fallacy, t^t the master-mason 
was an artisan rather than an artist or a professional man ? 
Wo are at once faced with the difficulty of distinguishing 
professicmal from manual work in such distant timea. 
A recent authority has written that*' :— 

** Except in Italy, when the Renaissance was already 
dawning, it was impossible to distingtiiah between the mediarval 
artist and artisan • it may truly he said that the noblest piles, 
like Rheims, Chartres, and Amiens, were built from top to 
bottom by artisana, who received artiians* wages, the maater- 
mason generally getting the same as the master-carpenter or 
master-smith. It has sometimes been argued, however, that 
what these lacked in money they earned in high esteem ; 
that they were aa much respected as disringuished architects 
arc in our own day ; in support of which, wc arc reminded 
that Charles V of France stood sponsor to the son of his master- 
mason, Raymond du Temple, and that the hoy went to the 
University of Orleans. (I.e^thaby, Sfedurval Art, p. 256). 
This, how-ever, is an exceptional case, just as modem royalty 
has somethnes condescended to stand sponsor to a game- 
kccpcn‘'s or gardencr’a child.” 

This is hardly a fair or a full statement of the case. The 
amount of the ruastcr-mason’s emoluments ta difficult 
to determine, in view of the uncertain v-atue of money in 
those days, and the mere fact that they were paid as wages 
proves nothing. ’Fhc master-mason was paid muc:h more 
than an ordinary mason, and often more than any other 
person employed on the buikling. (The modem architect 
often earns less in profits on a building than the builder 
does, and on small " jobs ” he sometimes receives as 
little for his services as the genera' foreman docs.) But 
wc do know that he very frequently received perquisites 
and privileges that fell to no other worker on the bmiding, 
and that these increased h*s prestige os well as his income. 
Thus he received furred robes of esquire's degree, shoes, 
allowunces for horse-hire, and even grants of eswes ;*• 
in one single case (in addition to a gocxl salary) *' thirty-six 
changes of linen, seventeen loads of wood, shoes and 
boots as many aa be might require, every month two 

** Coulton, op. At., p, 468. 

T. G. Jackson, op. At., 1 , pp. 267-8. 

*■ Milizia, op. At., 1 . p. 135- 

•• Jackson, op. At., 1 , p. 268. 

•» R. Sturgis, Dictionary ArchiUcture, s.v. '* Architect. 
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toUi for meat, a quart of salt and a pound of wax."** 
One of the King's masons in 1390 was excused from 
serving on juries ;•* and others were exempted from 
taxes. Most important of all, they were allowed to take 
premiums for training apprentices.** 

There is abundant evidence that the master-mason often 
attained a good social position, but the case of one who 
became Lord Mayor of York reminds us that the same 
dignified office has recently been occupied by on artisan ! 
More important than the quality of his clothes or the exact 
amount of his income is the nature of his work. 

It ta easy to sunnise why, in the Middle Ages, the direct¬ 
ing personage on a building was a "mason," and even why 
his training was so largely concerned with masfmry, for 
a mediarval building of any size consisted chiefly of 
masons' work. Plumbing, slating, glazing, and even car¬ 
penter were only accessory to the main structure. The 
architect had to master masonry shove all the crafts, and 
it waa by far the most difficult of them to understand, for 
every important structural problem involved in the 
building—the thrust of the vault, the counterpoise of the 
buttresses, the design of the tracery, the interpenetration 
of the mouldings-—was a masonry' problem. In an age 
when there were no textbooks to speak of, knowledge of 
such intricate questions of mechanics and geometry could 
only be acqtiir^ from experience based on the experi¬ 
ments of others. 

It has been said that another difference between old and 
modem practice lay in the fact that the master-mason 
and the mastcr-carpcntcr each prepared plans for their 
respective parts of the work,** It would form a fairer 
oampnrison to state that the master-mason (or " archi¬ 
tect ”), after making the main design for the building 
himself, assigncil the detail draw'ings for the roof and other 
wooden features to thi'! master-carpenter, just as a modem 
architect, after making the main design for the building 
himself, often assigns the detail drawings of its roof and 
doors to his assistant or draughumon. 

But ^ functions of the master-mason or architect 
varied in different countries and circumstances. It is 
noteworthy that all the nine mediaeval architects mentioned 
by Yasori arc also described as sculptors, two of thro aa 
" architect, painter, and sculptor ” ; and one specially 
vc^tilc person, Orgagna, adding poetry to this reper¬ 
toire.*’ In anotlwr direction wc find them undenaking 
military engineering— e.g., Lorenzo Mairani (1275-1330), 
the capo-maestro of Orvieto Cathedral, also designed the 
fortificationa of Todi ;** Louis IX took an architect with 
him to Palestine to fortify Jaffa, and afterwards entrusted 
him with the building of a number of churches in Paris.** 
Sir lliomas Jackson mentions *• several English architects 
who also acted as contractors. In this case the architect 
could hardly Iwvx checked the builder's accounts, but 
sometimes he did so, and his relations to the oflktal known 
as the *• Treasurer " or " Comptroller *' are vague. 
explanation, given in the Architectural Publication 
Society’s Dictionary,** of the functions of the various 
officials emplo yed at the Palace of Westminster in 1364 

** Salzman, op, at., p. ti2. 

•* Vaaari, IJvcs of the J^tists, 1. 

“ Sturgu, op. At., s.v. *' Maitani.** 

•• Mili^ op. or., I, p. 147. •• Jackson, op. At., I. p. 267. 

■ ».r. *' Architect." 
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Fig. a,—.Sketch sr Vm^uiD ut HoLShiisaji’ffT (ijtd tiixTr/nrJ 
fS« p. jSj) 


ii qiiite iinmru'incin Very oficfi name of the pttTson 
who oontToHed the fininct of the buHdhiff has bet-n 
preserved, wherefta thai of the Architect has been un- 


rcikifUcd, with the result that the former has been credited 
unjustly with the design of the btiilding. 

Ir would extend this e^isay unduly if the vexed question 
of the Comneine mfisters were reopened hjerCt or if thr 
oiganisaiioh of the building-guild-s, ctTn in England nlone^ 
were described in cletHiL It noay be tejnarked, hosrever, 
that building in the Middle Ages was marred by many 
of ibc difficulties that beset us to-day. The craftsmen 
indeed n,tjrkjed very long hn-um, end they may have had 
fen-rr causes for grumbling because their horOEnn Was, 
perforce, narrow. But they worked to conlmct i they were 
aummened to work by a church bell instead of a foreman's 
whistle : they were fined for being Ifrtc, for quarrelling, 
idling, losing tlieir tooJa, and obstructing other vrurkmen, 
Wydif sayg"^ of certain masons that 

"... they conspire iDRcthcr tjui nf> man shall lake l«s 
for a day thun they fix, though fbey should by good conscience 
take much less, that none of them shudl dn good steady work 
which might interfere with other nwo of the craftx and that 
none of them ahalil do anything hut cut ttune, though he might 
profit bta muter twenty pounds by one day^s work in laying 
a wall, without harm to hiirmelf.'' 

Rules Were made to regulate working oondltlam, and 
apprenticeship lasted seren years. 

The rh Fid ■ * fallacy ” mejiiiuncd af the begumitig of this 
chapter is tint iD^iEval apchittfcts did not uae plam 
or orawihgE. It is odd that such a belief diould ct'er have 
Rrnwn up, and the only cxplanaLtion seems to he that 
lay critics who dislike the methods of modern irchitects 
have endeavoured it> reprewmt the rnastcT-Tnason* a? 
unlike them as possible. Of course plans were uaecl t no 
building of any importance gt complexity ctmld have been 
erected witboui thein j and Hrvtral plans have been pre-* 
served to this day^ E’lans ind even detail drawings 
were prepared in the archilcct^s office (known as the 

tnasour “ or " tracyng bouac *’) adjoining the building 
in pnogress. ^ ITc also prepared estimate of the coat and 
a detailed spedficatlDu on which the ccutitram: w*aa hosed.’* 
The contract made by Maestro Giorgio Orsini of Sebenico 
in 1450 with the Anziatij for t heir Loggia dei Mcreauti was 
based on a pre liminar y design, and Onini covenanted 
to** 


make in the fashian shown on hia drawing the statues 
can'ed Jife-aiie, Aith the borse great and fine, and with the 
arms of the r«nune m >hc places drawn on the said paper/* 

The plan of the chundi at Coudebec is engraved on Its 
ardiiiect'a tombstone. Model* too were used r thus 
Giotto mmle a model for the cautpamle at Florence, 
marking on it the varioua sculptures and dccorBrive 
details. 

The fallacy that design wa.H purely traditional, and that 
ideas w^ere nesier borrowed from abroad, is dlBprovtMl by 
a whole host of auihenticatcd instaoces. The tuediffival 
arehittret certainly did not reproduce bygone styles from 
copybooks its we do, and as architects have done froin die 
sixteenth century onwards. But the sketchbook of Vuillard 
dc Honnecourt fthittccntii i^eniury^) proves conclusively 


Coulmn. ftp. ftJ., p, 4q 1 , 

♦* Britton, ATthilecturt^ Antiquifiay iu, Jl, etc, 

** Nurtiemus references cited in Balxmen, op. tif., p. rn, 

Albertuu, CroNam .-fHcmfrizmi, 

0^ VosHii, ap. ret. 
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that thiA reifi^rkable man truTelled abroad in gcarcb of 
'■ inspimion," and that be sketched the plan and details 
tjf Rheims Cathrrdrul ^vith t ■tiew tg rrprodweing them rn 
the then unttnished church in his native lOMm of Cambrai, 
Under a sketch of a window he has written :— 

Here Ls of the windows of tthirima Cathedra] a^tch 
aa arc pinced in *ach bay uf the nave between each fiair of 
pilloTA, I wJia pnocceding to Hungary on profca^ioosl buainesa 
when i Jtew thia, because it pleated me beat gf aU windows.'* 

Indeed^ his little leather-bound buoki prt'sened in the 
Bibliothequc National c at Purls, is one of the most ‘^'uluable 
relics of tbe J^ Hddle Ages ; 33 of its original Teuves tidiuiin, 
nnd on them are dxnwn 6j subjects, of whlidt 35 represent 
figures snd groteaque^, 16 plans and detiuLa of anJiitecturr, 
5 deiails of ciarpcntr>^ and masonry and geometry^ and the 
remainder iire raisedlancous. They are records of 
eTticnaivc travels in France, Germany, Swit/eriand, and 
Himgury, luid in gome cases are quite obviouisly sketches of 
fcqttirca that aeeiued to him likely to come in usc^ ” 
in hia practice at home. They prove, first of nJl, that he 
was an excellent draughtsman^ not utily of masonry 
details, as one would expect, hut also of the human Jigure 
and nf nm^tnental work. There is one beautiful freehand 
sketch of a qajrv^cd wogden bench^nd that the most 
skilful modern draughtmian might be proud to own. The 
plans nf cathedrals show all the lines of the V’suldng, 
besides the w-allra and windows. Some of the dJagranva of 
masonry display an rotiniate knnrwicdge of grometty, and 
notes in writing on some of the plans ir^icate dearly 
that he ivjH, studying architecture and ornament with a 
view to utilising it for huitdingn on which he w^-s actually 
engaged or hoped to be engaged. It proves without dcubt 
that the only mcdiajval architccT of whom, we have bo full 
a record was nn accompliiihcd draughtsman, a traveller. 
a student, and a man of wide artistic sympathies, in 
addition to being a competent master of atoneemft. It 
establishes the fact that the mustet-mason of the hlidtOe 
Ages was the counterporl of the professional tircihilcct nf 
tc^ay,”'^ 

Nor is this aur only evidence. .Assuming that the archi¬ 
tect or mas ter-mason nf Westminster .Abbey was not 
Frenchmau (and this Professor I^ethahy gccniB to have 
rflcctually decided), at jII eventa it is probable that he 
borrowed featurts from contemporaiy French architec¬ 
ture ; while at Canterbury, long before, a French 
orchileet, William of Jieos, was imptrrted to desijm the 
new cathedml on the ntrength of the reputation that he had 
made for hlttiiielf mb an architect in hi* rwtive land.^^ Other 
moster-mnsoDB were sent by their cmploycrx tu sJcctch and 
borrow’ features from celebrated churches for use in their 
own build IngK. 

The fifth foliar^, that the lucdiitval hib^os were content 
to work for the glory' of God uldae, is probably due lo the 
exaggerations of monkish chroniclers. A recent writer 
has partialEy exploded this belief by stating that It is 
.ostonifthing how few meditEtuI dotrnnems testify directly 
to the artist's love of hia work+^' The medieval ctaftsmiin 

*’ Far ft critical editiaii oil' the eketchboolc in Fn^liih ace 
M. J. QuiclieniT, Facdmile af (he Skttchhoak 0/ Vittard de 
IIoaratiMK Wilara de Hooeojurt fLondon, 1S59.) 

T. G. Jjubson. cit^t 1 , p. 272 - 
’■ Aei-heniQgia^ XJLlII, Si, 
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had no newsp^ipers or class-conactousness to make him 
discontented ; none the less be tvas a human being, with 
the ustuil failings of hig kind. 

The next fnignppreheiigion is thut the architect \Taa 
cither 13 Tiionk or a lay^-bruibcr atbiched to a mcrruislcrv^, 
In some L-Hses he certainly was, but as ofteii ag not he wa^ 
a layman,^and woh thcrefote ignoted hyclGritiil liistorians. 
The ting'g masons, for inscance, were all laymen j and 
so ^so in many other inatancea. In a hat of r37 Spanieh 
architects, sculptors, and bLiiJdera, from 1129 onwards, 
Sirtet iay^- that nsirly all were laymen and in independ¬ 
ent practice. .A typical eximiple of thr readineas of critics 
to style a cleric on " Htchiicct '* occurs in the case ol 
St. H ugh o f Liin coin, of whom the chruxiiele r merelv 
r— 

“ With Wnndroug skill be built rrojrrmuf} (he fabric of the 
Cathedral wherL»untg he supplied rmt only hia own weahh, 
Ml cren ihe sweat of hii iiwn brow ; far be ufi^rUimieB bore 
the hod'load of hewn atofir ur of huilding linte.'* 

Cjm any cautious reader accept this as authentic evidence 
that St. Hugh itctuidly designed Lincoln Cutliedrel, aa ha 
is often credited with duing ' But let ng award honour 
where It is due 1 the itianasteries not only encouraged and 
practised adminiblc ardiitccture throughout the Middle 
A^^-s. but they were largely rcgponaible far the tnumng 
even of thore iBymcn who earned on what we caJl " pri\'ate 
practice in Later life. Education woa so much in their 
hontls that it would he churligh to minimi.se nr deny the 
debt we, qs architectB, owe to them. 

I'his brings us m our seventh " fallacy,” that the 
Jirchitect learned his emft at a bench, not in a gchool or 
an office. .A Isrgic pan of his work being masonry, he 
WDuJd Ttatu rally luive to acquire an extensive practical 
kno^vledfic of that craft at the |>tnch, but wc nuiv also 
assume he studied geometry in the " tracyng house ” or 
in the monastery cloister, if Villord dr Honnecourt is 
at JiU typical Of hia time, we iiaii safely infer that, either 
in ifuj monastery or under some able lay anddtcct, he 
becume a talented dreughisman of figureg and ornament, 
ond that he was also well verged in geometry and 
mccdtanjca. He w,ig q well-educated rnnn, according to 
medi£\iil Btandarda, understood Latin, and could vi-ritc 
neniLy,. .^Wc may livtn infer ilidt nn 

of tlwse days was expeLted to travel and sketch, vo far 
cireumBTonces then p^tmitted. 

The eighth puint to he discuared relates to the coruinun 
belief that the architect worked on only one *' job " y,t 
u time^ and resided on or near the building until it was 
completed. That fallucy also contains a measure of 
truth ; but, on the other hand, ii doeg not apply universally. 
A modem general practice would he impossible without 
^e post, the telephone and modem transport fncilltiea, 
MrdiKVal conditions therefore favoured the appointment 
of a resident arcliitect, but tJiere are many iiutuncca of 
meti who undertook severq,! commissions ainuiltanecjusly. 
and of others who acted as consultants or apeciailsts' 
lliua the architects of the fpreat fan-vaults at Windsor 


Ouidtun, nfi, rrf,, p. ^bfr, 

Jflclcaon^ op. I, p. 

G. E, Street, Go/fac .Ire^tecrufe rrt 
(Lcmdoii, 

*** Quoted m Coulton, op. df,, p, 4.72,. 


Spojw, ebap, ixi. 
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■nd Westminster were appainicd becau:^ af the reputation 
tha t they bad acquired Lorenzo MBitanilwas 

appointed master-builder at Orvicto in t 3 i&» but Temsitied 
m Siena, tu$ native pJaeCp and did not mcn'e to Orvieto 
rill 20 yeara luter, tvhen the cathedral must have been far 


» |itd'hiT«unn t/,-iq.TT lr?uTi|fl 




Fit;. 7.—A PAftE PflOM TliE SkETCIIIOOK of V'fLl.AaO 
ra HuptjJFColnrr {tst-u tTOJTtinv) 

{See p. jlJj) 

advanced, tiavinjt carried out work at Perugia^ Todi and 
Siena in the meantime.^ In 1499 Martin dc Ovamhigi^ 
WM called to Paris bb a djnsultant by Jean de Soisaont, 
who paid him a fee for advice on the facade of the ca thedral 
at Troyes.^** The architect of Saliabury spire wm, paid 

li* Jqck&on, Ap, 11 ^ p- no, 

*** R. Sturgis, op. trV. ** Architect.” 

'*■ JadooD, flataiitimce of Riman Aiehittttiat : Fran£e, 
P' 75« 

Dodswonh, Cothedral, 


a regular salary for hie work ihctc, though at the time of 
hia Bppomtttient he was already engaged on work at 
Botli and Rtsiding,'*^ Then there w^re itinerant; aithi- 
tccts^ who, BB e thjrtccntb-CttttUTy epitaph found in a 
ruined church in Hungary goes to prove , , , “ under 
the modest title of atone-carvers or mnEons, carried all 
over Europe the tnethods (proedc/et) of the new Brchitecture 
found in France in the thlneenth ceniury/"'^" 

Lastly, we come to the popular superstition that the 
mcdiawal architect gloried in his ojuinymity. AB&uming 
that he was human, we may imagine that hr welcomed 
anon;j'mity no more than does a fumauB praeddoner of 
lo-day who* turning to hia ncw^xipcr the day after some 
great budding of his has been opened, fmda his own 
name omitted* though the Lord Mayor's speech in printed 
verbatim, the dresses ” are fully described, and a 
large photograph shows tbt Alderman** youngest pre¬ 
senting a bouquet* The annaymity of the rnedLeval 
architect is chiefly due to the jealousy of the medintval 
Scribe- But, in foct, the number of eases in which his 
identity has been revealed L far greater than I5 supposed- 
Therc are seveml hundred mstBiiccs in documentary 
records, st few mure where the andhiteet has carved his 
name on some part of the budding, and othera Rgaiii 
where his tombstone preserves his origuial epitaph.^ 

In closing thb brief atudy of hia perBonality, it may b* 
repeated, that an attempt haft been made to restore to him 
Boine of the credit that is his due* If, in qualifying 
certain of the as^Mutions mtidc by prejudiced or cnrelces 
writeti, some of the? attractive myHtery that surrnunds 
him has been removed, nothing can dispel the grondcur 
of hia achievements. An igc when architect and crafts¬ 
men w'orknd in such close union that tbelr identity is 
aimost indisiinguishable has a Ic^e-on for us to-^y, 
and tbdr bxiiEdmgs remBin os an inspirstjon to ub far all 
rime . 

fin a recent hook on SaraDcnic architecture, there are 
several references to Muhammadan architects and crafts¬ 
men in the Middle Ages. It appears that the chief dUTer- 
mce between Kastem and "VVesttm architects is to be found 
in the merciless severity with which the fomter were often 
treated by despotic [3rrtinta i thus, of one arcLiitfct it is 
related that a sultan cut off his hand when he had com¬ 
pleted a tnagnificeoi mosque, to ensure that he should 
never design uinther to mccl it. Beyond these sometimes 
revolting and sometimes amusing Etories, wc leam that 
the Sarfleen lurchit^^tB were keenly uitcrcstcd in geomeiry 
and its application to budding; that they were often 
Christiiinji imponed into Egypt for their skill J that their 
names were only occasitm^y prraerved ; and that the 
prince or emir who finsneed the building was frequently 
credited with its design**”] 

**• J* E. J. Quicherst, lyiifartna II, p, inj. 

{Puis, 1^5,) 

>*»JaelEEOii. op* nf*, 1. 265-367; Salmun. t?p. nl.* pp. 
io 3 't II; Fciibien, ic^. cif,* pp, 005-6, 207, soS, iog, 336, 217* 

•” -M. S, *WidM 7 Hrwitdtln Ajihil^turf » Egypt Uruf 

Pijjtmiu- {igt2+)K pp, yi, j6,89, gj, 107. 


(To be continued} 
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Mural Painting* 

BY J, D. BATTEN 


M V first taak and p1ci3»UK is to thflnt the Royal 
Instituce of Dnlisli ArcMtecls for the hontnir 
they have done me and for die tipportunsty 
which they have i^ven me of sayinj;, on this occsBion, 
aoiiie rhinf^ that I have wanted to say. 

My second task and equal pleasme ». on behalf of the 
Snewty of Mural Decorators and Painters in Tempera,f 
to ^ank the Institute for the opportunity oAVirdcd of 
holdirig under sudi happy conditions some‘kind of ethi- 
oition of the work of our McnibcT3. 

I say " atanc kind of exhibition," for we ate suppoMd 
to ^ tnurat decorators, and ate met by the same difficulty 
which occurred to Snout in Midsummer Nighi^s 
Dtcara " :— 

You can never bring in a wall, what say you 
Bortom ? " 

To which Bottom teplics ; " Sotne mnn or other 
must present wail : and let him have some plaster, or 
same loom, or some rough-cast about hnn to signify 
waJJ," 

^ architects wdl lympathise for they are in liko cose. 
Ncitlwr they nor we can do mare thun show preliminary 
drawiTiga or subsequent records of the objects af our craft. 

I hope that those of you who are not architects will bear 
this in mind if yiou should he tempted lu disparage our 
little show in Comparison w'itb an cihibition of completed 
objects of art whicb will shortly open in another place. 

It catmor be a greater astonishment to ytHi than it ia to 
me that / should have been saked to give this lecture on 
AIurBl Painting—I, who (ezeepted one early attempt and 
fiiilure) have never done a itmraT painting of decorative 
intention in my lib*. 

1 l^vc painted on canvas maiDufle on to a wall, but 
that is not rhv game ; 1 have painted on honest plaster 
and put it in a frame and sent it to the Boyai Academy, 
hut that U not the ijhiuc t I have laid pksicr on a stable 
tvfl]l and painted upon that, snd that rr the gwic as far 
as technique is concerned, but it had no dpcatative inlen^ 
twij, for the best decoration of a stable wall is a coat of 
time-wash. ^ 

But I have studied the fubjcci and tried to make my^If 
competent in case any job should ever come along, and 
n ow—as for si; f mn concerned—it is too Jate, and the best 
that I can do is to urge those who are young to r more 
rest^lute and sustained effort, and to urge MuEiidpal and 
Educaiiouol brolics tu tr^" to be morr helpful and, ahave 
all. to give their iyelp more promptly and earlier. 

If this cajHrncnce of mine were an individud or cx- 
ceptiuniJ cpsc it wmiJd he nothing to moke a song about; 
but I am convinced that, so for from being exceptional, 
it la (but far the Lost clause) a CQnunnn and general 

* 'I"he last of the senisf of leCUrm on ArchiEeemre and the 
Crafts, dcIivETcd at the R.I.B.A. GoJIcHca an jo April. 

t A Volume of Selected PXpen of the Society of Mund 
DcooniCora and PoinlcrS in Tempera, edited by 

Mr. Bstten, has just been issued. The Volurnc ran he ordered. 
Or s piwpectui can be obtain^ from Miss Laochesier^ Hou. 
See., Cbclwood Gale, East Grimtead. 


eipcricnte, and it It quite possible that among you whn- 
we lisicn i ng to me may be artists who hn^ e qlws^'s wiithcd 
for an opportunity of mural pomtlng, wrho have felt them¬ 
selves not unqualified for such a task, who have belitn.'cd 
that it would enable them to expresa better than by any 
other means the best things that are in them, but who 
not only have never had a chance but who,, straining their 
eyes to the horizon, cannot see the least glimpae of Rny 
chantx; approaching. 

If this be 80, I think thnt I cannot beEicr utilise the 
pppuituiiity which has been so genemusly given me, than 
in conddering, firat, how this unhappy state pf offiiirB has 
come about, and second, by whot means it can be amended. 

1 believe £ha.t the present neglect of munaJ piunung is 
largely duc to a reaction from tlic splendid hepes which 
heralded the dcconititm of the Houses of Partiantcnt. I 
cannot better show you the light in which these hr^ 
held than by quoting from the introductiDii of a 
valuable Uttle bonk published in 1846 

The mnmefit it whs detertuined to deooiBle the new 
Houie of Pari^ietit with (refco pointing*, ii became ttnportHnt 
to liJiccrtJiin the mode adopted by tfie Erreat maslen of ti» 
hollllii and bpanisb SehuolB. 

tn me lo be certain anoJogita between italy 
durfng the period the line art* llourished in tlual craintry and 
Inland at the pnsenl time. The Barae wealth and splendour 
nf nobles and mereJututa, the same OimmcrciaT prurocritv, 
atid above a[| the aanve spirit of inquiry which clmraclerised 
Italy at the penod 1 hanc uientiomed, is applicahEc m Ett^imd 
Bt the ptesmt moment. The adventsge ia an the side of 
Eii|;!qrid. 

*' Wr must expect thel the intreKluctfon of 1 he art wilt be 
opposed and Cotcufernrvi^d by many tboee who love the arts 
tod It> whom wp are much indebted for their advancement, 
but who have gTOWti grey io tuber practice. It lx tuo mu^ 
to expect otherwiw. Diu the young artiat may be assured that 
painting will succeed and he most citensjvely piturtiscd 
m this country, oomirterKCnieiit haa been most auspicious. 

1 lie psitFtlEiJigc of the Govcmnwfnt Jias bet-n ofEcf?<I THr- 
aaaistance of Parlfammt Iv™ obubicd With such cn- 
cDuraecmcnt ami pm^age, ability and geiuu* will rut be 
uartting. No cppoaittOQ can otfu prevent its success The 
die 13 cegr ; the path will he trodden." 

■ fhis iSr ^'Irg. h'lertrfield, a lady of habitually soiind 

judgment and meanurcd wumb, an uitwearietl iftudent of 
the trciinolog>' of painting, m whose rasearchca we arc 
to this day indebtt^. It a evident that she i* carried 
aWwy by tly: cnlhuauism of the time, 

'iTjcse high hopes vverc not fulfilled, 

C^r pr^wit need k to be reitiindcd that the pointings 
iu the pHaace of Westminster by no rnearia comedtute a 
cQUsccuuve record of fnilure. 

Coirfesston of fault is a healthy spiritiml symptom and 
m England at any rate, generalion after generation, there 
^ never been wanting a due iuipply of men who have 
found a VQCECion, and even r sanctified pleasure, in con^ 
ressing our sms on our behalf. 

And to it has come about that failure has been adver- 
ii^, and as to ^icccss—Have any of j-ou ever heottl a 
hint Or w'hiBpcr of it ? 
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And yet in the PeJiice of Wcstminsicr thcfic *re paint- 
inflfi whjcli hjiirt not failed. In the Pcers^ Robing Room 
ihfirt LB the huge psintini! of Moses Tvith the 'rabks of 
the Law. If you can put on one side any mj^giving as 
tn whether ao ptctorial a design, carried to the very limits 
of the wan be a sotiod dccorauve treatment of the wall* 
and concentrate your mind on the more technical aspects 
of the Work, the qualities of colour ^nd ffurface, I think 
that in nil fairness you wn|J tint be able to withhold an 
Iniellectuai tribute to the conaistent effort by which the 
work attained tta accompliahifient, sind that you will 
acknciwledge the sound craftHinanEhip of a painting wtiich 
for lifty years Or more has stood unchanged, though 
exposed to an Atmosphere into which (m they say) a. 
million tons of sulphuric acid is vomited each year. 

(Fifty years, of course, falls far short of the age of the 
pointing, but I tnil U at that because 1 do not know the 
date at which Sir Arthur C'bntuh coBted %i with o-resin 
watt, o/tcr which, so far as the pettnanence of water gloea 
painting is concerned, it ceases to he eiiKfeffte.) 

And whiic you are in the Peers* Robing Rocitn, I would 
beg you to turn from the " Moses ” painted on the wall 
itself to the Daniel ** painted by the same artist on 
canvBS marouHi to the adjoining wall, Voo w'lll be 
brought face to face with a conrrast more instructive and 
conriiicing than any words of mine caa be. The *' Moses*' 
b M'Bier^glass painting. It establishes a rrcurd not to be 
forgotten. 

’There U abo one fresco ^inting which, according to 
Sir Arthur Church’s admbstun, hm^ withstood for a like 
number of years a like vitriolic exposure. In truth there 
are quite a number of fresco pamtings die damage to 
w^hich baa been slight and easily reparabte. Dthers there 
Were that hod perished so com^etely that the paint could 
be Oicked from the wall by the cham'aitian*® duster. 

What is the lesson of it rU ^ 

If under identical conditions tJir w'ork of one man has 
stood and the work of LLnother tnan. has perished, does it 
not mean that otie man did hJ» work in the right vmy and 
the other in the wrong, and can the iricentive to us be 
anything other than to find Out the right way and follow 
it, or to find out the wrong way and avoid it ? Is all mural 
painting In England to be brought to a etandstili until ■ 
foolproof method of painting has been invented ? 

As to painting on canvas and sticking it on to the wall, 
it is Jioi a sulkitlon of the problem, it is an evaaiou of if. 
hTowadays. the fact to be faced is this :—The people who 
would have to pay for mural painting do net bebeve in it. 

Let me picture to you a ststc of things ils it might be, 
and as 1 think, to some citeiit, it ought to be. 

Here is the rmstcr of a Municipal An School, To him 
enters a deputation from a church —b church^varden or 
two, and possibly the 'vicar. The churchwarden 
plains : A mm of money has been given for the purpose 
of dconmting a chapel in the church, preferably by murjl 
pttiming. They have had their gtteniioa called to the 
work of a young artist named Smith. One of them had 
been very much impressed by a picture of Smithes in last 
year’s Exhibirion at the Municrpsl Art Gallery, and had 
almost thought of buying it. his recommenckiion a 
few of them had gone m Smith’s studio and had seen not 
only this particular picture, but a number of others {still 


unsold) w’hich some <Jf them liked even better^ On the 
strength uf this they had ventured to ask Mr. Smith if. 
when he was ncKt passing that way. he would look in 
(the church was always open), and for a momenta 
glance at the chapel, “ud then, if he felt inclined, make 
B rough sketch, on a half sheet of notepaper. of any kind 
of decoration which he might sugReaL 

Mr. Smith had gone fiirtfier than they had Fntended, 
for he had evideniJy made a careful mrajuiiemcnt of the 
whole chapel and had sent them a tictailed design of a 
complete acheme of painted dccntntiDn, and in all faiirLCRs 
they felt hound to say they admired it very much. There 
were no two opinions among them on that point, but one 
of the enmmittee—a gentlcroHn of CExnsiclcrahle influence 
in the church—hud aaid ; " ITiis is all verj' pretty, but 
it is not the least use putting paintings tin a W'all in this 
climate of oitra, for m a few years it will all come tumbling 
off again, just as it did at St. Suotebody^s in the next 
parish.*' 

Wlicn this was reported to Smith, be said: "■ If you 
will go to the Alt Schml where t was tmined I am sure 
tbc Master will be only tiHj plciietl to show you a bit of 
moral painting which I did five years ago, and you can 
ace for yourselves whether it has come tumbling off the 
wall or not,” 

** 'lliat 19 quite tme. Smith was with us three and n 
half years, and if you don't mind coming out in the back¬ 
yard, 1 will show you a bit of mural painting which Smith 
did ax the erd of his first year. You mu.>;t take no 
account uf the design ; it waa scarcely his, it w'as a task 
whidi wax set tum. 

" Thomas, fetch a pail of water and Soap and a distemper 
brush.** 

*' T.*hc point Seems safe enough.” 

'' Yes, bnt there ts another point upon which \vc want 
some assurance. Our church was built about 50 yrars 
ago, and the interior walls of the chapel, as of tht rest of 
the church, arc just pliiti brickwork. .No doubt it will 
have to be plastered before any painting can be begun, 
and we are told that everything depends on using the 
right kind of plainer." 

"Fhat is Very true, hut you need have no anxiety on 
that ph^int. Smith did the w^hole of the example which 
you have seen, with his own hand, plagtering as well as 
painting, from the brickwork outwards ; so Linlc:S.s he has 
forgoEteit what he knew at schDol, )'t>u am safely rely i>n 
his advice," 

On luch a testimony as that, f thbik Smith will get the 
job; but on any less testimony I do not think he vvill, 
and I cuoifesi;, I do not aec why lie should. 

A point which i would earnestly press- on educational 
authorities La that such Inatruction as I have indicated 
should hr given, not at the end of a stildent*3 time at 
school, but quite early. 

I have allowed Smith to appeal to a sample of his work 
done five years ago, but that h cutting it very short. If 
hia trial piece were doue at the very end of his school 
time^ it would mean that an interv^ of at least five ycara 
would have to Intervene between hia achonl career and 
the time when he could put in a olaim aupported by 
presentable c-vidcnce to be enttwEcd with mural painting 
dcsiiiied to be permanent. 
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An imm'al of tivo yeais jill 10 the ^ood, but the result 
of a prolonged, deliiy biw ntmietiines been that the 
of ypuch is broken and its finer impulsea dissipated. 

My notion is that the enfts subjcn'icnt to paintin^p. 
that U to say* the pdinini^ of panels and eanvasea and the 
plastering of woUsp might well be taught on alternative 
mornings i,viih the first dravving from die life, 

in all such teaching* a study of the mctht>ds of the past 
h af inestimable value. 

Thru brings me to the difficult part of my lecture, a 
place where 1 feel myself 10 be at variance with an estab¬ 
lished habit of thoughtp in confUcc almost ^Ith a false 
religion, a misreading of Mao's life in relation to Time ; 
1 do not mean Time in its small divialuns of minutes and 
ycarsp bm Time in its larger spaces, decades, centitries, 
millenniums. 

We say, " Ah, but that was In the alxieenth cecitury and 
this is the trvrntictb,'* and feel that we have made a 
significani siatcmejit. We imply that there is a great gulf 
fixed between man then and now* between his thoughts 
and affections and our thoughts and affections, and we 
alJovV this mismeStiiUrement of the soul of man to react 
upon our understanding of his art. 

We amuse ourselves, and gJso deceive ourselves* by 
talking in terms of evolution. It is altogether out of scale. 
Evolution counts in hundreds of thousands [ind millions 
of year^, and the centuries are less than the tick of a 
watch. 

I think it come about because our education has 
been so much readi ng and sn I ittle handli ng. Words have 
changed. Bven within the limits, of a commun longuiLge, 
and the npace of a few hundred years, some words have 
completely reversed their meaning. We have pushed 
tvords into the forcgraimd nf our pcispcfitivc and have 
forgotten that the nature of things has not changed. 

Gold was os malleable 5*000 yxars ago as it is to-day, 
stone had the same weight and dciujity, lime the suncte 
setting and plasticity ; and the mallcabilJty of the gold, 
the firmiics-i of the stone, the plaaticitj' of the lime provoke 
the craftsman to tlic aanic exercises tiien and now. 

Arfs not Timers fool,''’ Forgive the parody. 

There is; a brotherhood between the craftsmen of oil 
ages, and vve ought to feel and doini this brotherhood 
and nut allow the centuries to estrange us. Tiiey ar^ 
lita least of tlte ttiihgi t/iat ntea. 

Instead of this we find ounsth^OH reluctant, even □ little 
ashamed, to seek help from the knowledge of the past. 
Wc think of it oa retrograde, a trcaaou toi those who arc 
going forward, forgetful that in reaching out to all- 
encircling truth there is neither backward nor forward, 
right haod nor left. 

VVe has'^ a great heritage of knowledge from tlie past, 
luid in a way we are proud nf nur wealth* but we let it lie 
iin deposit at less than bonk rate. It is very wasteful. 

Or in drop that metaphor and pick up another j just 
at wc have TTiusciims in which we siiirc the treasures of 
rhe past, so wc build museums in our niindsi, in which we 
store such ktiovi'ledgic* as it were an object of antiquarian 
interest. We do not nuke it part of the plant of our 
workshop. 

As I see it, there arc three andcni methods of mural 


painting, and there is one modem method, and there is 
pJcniy df roam for the idvetuiaii of mote medern tncihoda 
to cope with the vitiated atmosphere of our cit-ea. 

llic modem method is walcr-gSag* ; the three andent 
methuda ate fresco, tempera and encaustic. 

In Crete* as far back as research has gone, there was 
fresco painting. 

in Egypt, as far back cs research has gone, the-m was 
tempera painting. 

In Greece, a long way back, 1 do not know how far, 
there was encaustic. 

[In Greece then? are also examples of frvsoo painting, 
but they are so obviously the work of Minoan arti^ra that 
they may be counted as belonging to Crete.] 

Each af these ancient metbndx of painting may be as 
serviceable to ua to-day as it was to those ancient 
nati ona. 

The one time intereala me Itioat bi fresco painting, and 
my argumeiit is that the way in vrhich thf Alinoans mixed 
their plaster and laid on their pamt is a concern not of 
4*000 years ago* but of to-day and of to-cournaw. 

In Crete three Or four thousand years ago, fresco 
paintuig w,*a3 an cstahlUhed craft. Fragments of these 
frescoes have been found in plenty. Wherever they have 
escaped the action of fire (for the Palace of IVIinos waa not 
(uJy sacked, but bumi) the pointing i$ found undecaj'sd 
and firmly adhering to the imperishable plaster* 

This Minoap plaster is therefore well worthy of mir 
examination. In one chanietertstic it differs not only 
from any plaster used to-day, but, aa far ao I can Lcam, 
from any plaster used claewherc or at any other period- 

In order to make Thiw dear, 1 hav'e hrat to explain to 
those of you w'ho ore neither builders* plasterers, archi¬ 
tects. nor engineers, an anomaly of the plasterer’s vocabu¬ 
lary. 

If yon were making a pudding or such-like thing, and 
lutd collected oil the materiflls for your pudding in one 
place, then—if you cared to uae long wnrds—you might 
appropriately caU the whole of the stuff so collected the 
n^^rfgufe* 

But in plastering that is not so. If you mix lim^. wnH 
sand rogether to make mortar—lime is lime and sand is 
" aggregate," Indeed, anything you mix with the lime 
IS " aggregate*" whether it be & 3 :nd, Irrekcn marble, or 
pounded hricla. 

Using the Mxird " aggregate in this absurd but thor- 
ouglily accepted sense, the peculiarity of the Kjimi$oa 
plaster is that it contains no aggregate. 

This 13 a diaco^'cry so surprising that some experienced 
plasterer.^ have fuunJ it incredible. None iffie less, I 
think that the result of the chtmiical and micro^icopic 
examination which haa befcn mode, admits of no other 
reading. 

At TitTps a later fortu of Minckan plaster was cxoiumed 
by Mr. Noel Heaton, and found to have an aggregate of 
powdered Tirncstonc. 

Piaster described by Vitruvius has three coats of lime 
and sand* atid over that three coats of lime and marble 
duGt. 

Marble dust has disappeared from the fresco plaster 
described by Cennini (1400)* it is simply lime and sand. 

A pliiiitcr of lime And marble duet appears again as a 
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rediscovery by Rapbael and his friends; • but their interest 
in it waSj 1 ibinkj more as a swced fot moddLinn; thon os 
fl'pliister sunface for paltiting- 

To-day plaster ia, or should be, lime and sand. Un' 
forrumtely, so little care is given to the washing of the 
sand that the plaster for all but the last coat may be more 
truly described as lime and mud and saod. As the^ mud 
has no great coherence it iii somcrimes struDg together by 
cow-hair. It would seem that the prorgTips& of the 
plasterPT^s cnaft for the last thirty centuries haa been pretty 
unifainaly in one direction. 

I make no apology for spraklng of plaster when I had 
pturoised to speak of peinling. In mur^ painting the 
piaster and the pigjueat are both c&EentiQl materials of 
the game craft, and^ in any case, your painting can never 
be sounder than your pUster. 

Not long ijinoe I had a tonvenatinn with a plasterer, a 
man, i soppuMi, of my own age. 1 have made no atierupt 
to verify^what he told mc^ but I do not think he was puUing 
my leg, and hk narrarive seemed to me to have in it an 
unhappy likelihood of truth, 

11^ been watching him knocking up some lime putty 
“(polty Jfl the plasterer’s name for miitiire ilaked liinc, It 
has nothing to do with glaricr'a putty). He doi^ it 
in a way unfamiliar to me. The putty was stilT—stiff as 
cheese. lie began knocking it up with a. hammer instead 
of with a trnwel j he used the rmwei later. But imder 
whichev^ tool, the lime putty behaved as it alwaya does. 
The same httlc mimde happened^ only it needed mote 
work than usual. Without any addition of water, the 
■tiff ch^sc softened to a sloppy ccearn and it took a 
surprising quiority of dry sand to make it resume suffi¬ 
cient firmness to lay as plaster on the wall. 

I said, in early days you used to have a boy to do that 

icFT you," * . , - 

” Oh, a hawk-boy, you mean J there haven t been imy 
hawk-boys since Btoad Street Starion was built." _ 

I asked what Btoad Street Stadon had to do wi ch iu 
That was when the hawk-boya came out on strike. 
Before that all the plasterers had hawk-boya, who used to 
knock up the stuff for them. 'Ilie boy was often allow ed 
to do a bit of plain plastering himself. If he were a aha.fp 
boy he might Sfoon leam to do the job as well as the 
pl^teret. So when there was any dispute between fl 
plEistcrer snd his employer, any askiug for more wagc$ or 
better conditions, tlic reply was always the same, * You 
can go if you like. There are plenty of boys ready to 
take your place/ So there waa aJwRya an ill-fcclitig 
between the plasterers and the boys ; the boys could do 
nothing right, 

*' Then in the year when Broad Street Station was 
a-building, the hawk-boys came out on strike, the whole 
lot of them. 'Hit employers turned to the plavtcrer* and 
Mid, ' Can you get on without the boil's f ’ and the 
plasterer^:, with one voice* replied*' Boys are more trouble 
<han they are worth.' " 

What became of the boys 1 do' not know. Whether 
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they took to selling neirVapapers, blacking boots or pidricg 
pivckcEs. In any case, the best and almost the only way 
of becuming stilled craftsmen was dosed to them. 

.4nd all the while it vnis not mie that the plasterer 
could get an. just as well without the boy. ^ 

flocking up is hard work and takes time, and if the 
plasterer docs it himaclf and docs it thoroughly it wiH 
delay his Job, he will be counted a slow worker* unprofit¬ 
able to his employer. The remedy, however, is easy. 
.4dd a little water to the putty and it scarcely needs knock¬ 
ing up ; you can stir it up with the trowel. It goes on 
the w'all swiftly and sweetly, and if a few weeks later the 
whole sur^cc la reticulated with Little cracks w«fll* whsit 
is the wall-paper For ? 

But to ua, who wiah to paint upon that wall, the wutl- 
paper aolutioU of the problem is not ootivrncuig. 

That brings me near the end of what 1 have to say. 

At rile be^ning of my lecture I referred to the com¬ 
plete lack of opportunity for mural painting in England 
at the present day. So for I think we were all of ue found 
to he m a atate of painful unanimity, 

1 then made search of the causes of this unhappy state. 
I indicated one of them. I recogniac that disappointiUcnc 
at a measure of ^ilure in the pamting ot WesnrunAter is 
not of itself a sutfident explanation tsf riu^ present com¬ 
plete collspac of hope and clTort towatds muml painting 
There must be other reasons—I have only spoken of the 
qoc seemed obviaus to me. 

My repudiation of painted canvas atuck to a wall, as a 
solution of the problem of munil printing, has necessarily 
hraught me in conEict with the opinion of men whose art 
I sincerely admire. 1 should not have to go outride 
EDgUod to poittt to pislntuiga of aurpasring beauty 
executed in tms mjanner j work which his every artistic 
virtue, except, if 1 usay so put it, an a^>preAewjiort of 
tht jot. 

1 then come to the practical question- What can we 
do to bring about a better state of things I The reforms 
which I have suifficsted ace two. 

The Hrat reform which 1 advocate is that in connectioii 
with Art Schools— hvi rtff only in CQnnfctmn vsith Art 
SfhooU —there should be estahbahed places where, on, n 
convenient wall space* a printer may do a sample piece of 
work which shall renmin aa a record of his ability and 
mastery of hk materials and ae a voucher of thi^ durability 
of the method he hoi employed, and that such evidence 
5^11 be Dcceiiaible to oil who nuiy wish to inform them- 
seive* of these matiere. 

The Second reform ia the Tcinstatemcnt of the hawk- 
boya ill the plastering trade, not necessarily in the 
form which criated before the disaatrous strike (which 
evidently had its own inherent weakness)* but some 
irntngcmcnE wl^reby a boy working under a akillcd 
plasterer and bring of actual service to him may acquire 
thai mastety of the creft which can hardly be attained by 
any other aoeoas, so that, at no distant date, a genemtion 
of plasterers mmy arise who may clrim, and claim without 
boosting, that their craft Li by no means the least skilled 
among the skilled crafts of the building trade. 
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Mr. Tqpham Forrest’s Report on American 
Buildings and Building Laws 

O O 

BY H. AUSTEN HALL [F.] 


M r, Tt^PHAM FORREST ™itcd the United 
States Jast year od behalf of the London Caimty 
Cdtincily who asked him to studv the con- 
struction and control of buildings in the States, and his 
report on thia large Bubject has just been published^ 
together with &ome iniportant recomiacndatlons relating 
to the London Building Act. 

The Report itself is a considerabjo vnlutnc of more 
than too pages, and is profnsely illustrated with dia¬ 
grams and plans. The main headings are divided as 
follows : —‘ 

I. General Building Regulations, 
z. Building control as regards means of escape in 
case of tire* 

3. Concrete, reinforced concrete and steel frame con¬ 
struction. 

4^ To^vn planning and zoning, 

5* State and City Art Cummissioii!), 

6 . Housing. 

7. Educational buildings. 

8. Summary and conclusionn 

It is reassuring to find that a comparison between 
the Building Laivs governing London and New York 
is not by any means a disparagement of our Building 
Act. There* are distinct advantages enjoyed by us in 
some cases, and an eabanative conipariaan of the 
Building RegiiUttons rsulia in recommendaiions of 
which only two arc Important, These have reference 
to the height of buildings and the administration of 
the Building Act. In New York the authority is vested 
in a Board of Aldermen who have power to revise, and 
do revise, the Building Cbdc at frequent intervais, 
thirs keeping up 10 date with new methods of con- 
struction. The earliest regulations now in operation 
in New York arc no ulder than 1915, while the moat 
recent zoning laws djie from 1924, 

The ads'antagea of munidpal rather than parliamen¬ 
tary control ore obvious, and if adopted here would 
mean that by-laws would lake the place of Acts of 
Parliameot^ with the corresponding increase in flexi- 

The other important recommendation ia that the 
height of buildings should be increased, on wide streets 
or facing open spacea, to lio feet. This is a very 
great advance on the existing regulations, and one that 
will, if adopted, have far-reaching effects on the design 
of buildings in London, and will give a much-needed 
stimulus to many building operatioriH which arc 
hampered by the present restrictions. 


Those who oppose liigher buddings will be reassured 
by the recommendation that they shall only he per¬ 
mitted under favourable conditions of light and air. 

In comparing the procedure as to rneana of escape in 
case of hre, the advantage is with the Loudon method, 
which takes each case on its merits and prescribes rules 
fur the individtial building concerned. In America the 
tendency is to hx dehnite rules which must be adhered 
to in all cases. The Aery helpful attitude taken by the 
Architect's Dep.Trtment in this matter js common 
knoAvledgc, and we have the aJvatiiagc of individual 
consideration for each cose, and a rctnnrkablc ease of 
acce^ to the officials of the Council wEo arc concerned. 
The regulatioiis affecting the means of escape from 
theatres are altogether better in London than in NeAV 
York. 

Mr. Topham Forrest outlines a zoning scheme for 
London which must appeal forcefully to everyone in¬ 
terested in town planning In all its aspects. Among the 
adAtmtages to be derived from zoning is tliot the build¬ 
ing regulations may be Ai'aricd in different parts of a city 
according to the class of building perTniited, and we 
should be spared the necessity' of applying, 03 at present, 
the same rules to the suburbs and tJie City, 

'I'he Art Commissions of Amen ca are doing a splendid 
work in safeguarding tbe appearance of the towns in all 
matters af importance. There ia evidence of the control 
that U being exercised in this direction, and one ifl left 
to draw one's own conclusions as to its bearing on oar 
affairs. 

Housing in the States is dealt with at great length, 
ami although the high standard of living affects the size 
and number of the rooms, in other respects them ia 
nothing to be sold to the disadvantage of London. The 
recommendations that the Council shall erect Avooden 
house On their ncAv estates, and also blocks nine storevs 
high in the congested areaa^ are welcome suggestions 
of progress in meeiing the urgency of the matter along 
the right lin^. 

The report reveaU the Superintending Architect as 
a man au9ceptible to new ideas, and wiih the courage 
neceasary to suggest changes which must draw a good 
deal of criridsm from some quartets* 

The London County Ctnindl is to be congratulated 
on ihcir action in sending their amlUtect to study con- 
didons in .America, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Topham Forre53t’'s recommendations will receive the 
earnest attention they deserve, not only from the 
members of the County CaunciJ, but from all his 
brother architects. 
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Overcrowding of the Architectural Profession 

REPORT OF THE JOINT CO^-EMTTTEE OF THE AND THE ASSOCFATlOX OF ARCHITECTS. 

SUR\TiyORS AND TECHNICAL ASSFSTANTl'S 


To thi President and Council of ikn R.lJi-rAr 

I'he Joint Committee set Up by the Council af the R.J.DA. 
atid the Architccta^ md Sun'^urs' Assisturitv' Prnfes^it^i^l 
UnitMi_ (now the Associetion of Architect?, SurveyorSj naJ 
I'echnlcat AsalaC^aU) have hbld lour meclin^iJi and have 
fkil ly C-onsidered their Reference, which was as fnlLuwE :— 

" Thai the CtHindJ lel up a. smeU joint Committf* of six to 
examiiiie snd rc{K?rt within ak maniha upon the alkg^ over¬ 
crowding of the profecsiern. The Bnoird of Architectural 
Educalinn und the A.S.A-P-O, to be aaLed to ^ve thifi Com¬ 
mittee ali the information and statfattes they posfsesj bs ip 
munhetn nf ^titdenta in ac:htKila, pupiln itt uHicei, emranu for 
R, 1 ,B jV.ExaitiinuTiona, etc.,und fjeneruJlyaasiatin. the inquiry,** 
The loini Cwnmittae ww conaiituiwl as. foltnw‘9 : — 

Mr- Maurice Webb 
Mr. Arthur Keen 
hlr. Francis Jones 
Mr. Chnrtea McLflchlati 
Mr. F. R. JcUey 
Mr. J, W. Dcninj^ofi 
From the statist tea sttd other informiitian carefully cultdted 
aud placed atoiijr disposal by the R.I.ElArand the A.A.S/rA,^ 
WK bep to report that WP have rcacheil the foElnwieur conduijntts: 

I. That there are to-day some *11,000 architects. Including 
■ pupibi and. students in England and ^V'a!ea, At againit 
7 ,OqO forty ycara ngo, These hf^res are obtained from the 
census retunia, and raprenent an incrr^c nf 70 'per cenL 

'Fhe pupuliltkin of England imd Wales hat increased 
frdintwenty-sii mitliona thirt>'-ei^t milliDna during 
the same period, representing an Encreaie of 46" 1 5 per 
cent, 

I n olher words there ia to-day one irchitcCt or p^otential 
architect Ui evert' J.Tft; of population to Rnelftod and 
Wales, compared with nne to .1,714 furry veatif ago. 

1. It appears, therefore, that lh« numher uf archilecta who 
^cribe thems^ves aft such io the census Tetuma h03 risen 
in a ureaier proportion jhitn the poptilation dutiny the past 
forty yicaja, 

3. Approxin^tely four hundred wtiuld-be architeeci are now 
beinn trtlint:d in schooU ptoviding whtde^time Cortrsefi. So 
Far cun be aBccrtaincd there ore nine hundred pupils or 
Icumera in olfice*, and (jf thia number about one hundred 
one taking pan-time coursed in u reco^iaad scheiol of archi¬ 
tecture. 

This means that there ate about t.Jaa youtllB tu-djty in 
training for the proFessinn. 

These ftjpiTes do not include ihc Cuinparativcly large 
number of persons whe etiiet the Professtoo irregularly 
or occiLlcntaUy by promotion from tfie office-hoy or 
clerical grades. 

4. If three tlnd a half years be taken as the average period 
of training befnre wagc-^m'mg begins, ir wiU be ieen that 
aumc four hundred ^"uung anffiiiecta prasumaMv tnrer the 
professiofii every jesu:. Of this number three hundred have 
IweTi pmpil* And one hundred have underlie whole-time 
traiiiLnjf in the renogniesd achools. 

5. If the avara^ pruFessionjil lifeaf an drthitect be taken as 
thirtyt ye^rs, it fnlluwa, that gudkteol men are being trained 
to maintain the loud numedoil strength nf the pro^ssion at 
11,000. This does no t alliiw for wastage, which will probahly 
accutmt for tbc difference between this hgucc and that of the 
to,7™ architects whn are earning a living to-day aa profess [andJ 
men. 


6. Admjtting that there hgures are incapable of absolute 
proof, the Joint CommiTtce feel that st least as many men are 
enter tug the FroFcssiop as the ProFeaslon lam Mt the present 
time absorb, and are of opinion that steps nhould be laken, not 
to limit the qumbert entering the Profcsaijin, bijt trji warn the 
Profusion and the public of thji fact, atid to ensure that the 
tmrtiing t'nf n to students wishing to become architects it 
tboitHighJy adci^uate, 

7, From the evidence sivaiLible, pf which the salient parts 
have t^Pn quoted above, and from It* evidence nf thofte 
tesponalblc for tlie keeping of employment regiitort. The 
Committee believe that there is no overcrowding to far a£ I he 
bighly-traitied, eompcteri t man k concerned, Bu 1 they bdieve 
atftO Thrtt There is a surplus of indifferently trained "person*, 
especially amctngst the junEor ppiides. 

3 . Finally, wc Cnnsidcr that the utmost Importiince attaches 
to the following points, which we believe should be widdy 
circobited m the Profession t— 

(A) OviW^BtJVl'DTKG KpT CAUkEP IJy THE ScUOOLfi.—The- 
figures which we have examined prove beyond qo»tiriii that 
the RcCogniBed ArchitecturVll SchtiolH arc in no way contnbutiiiR 
to the overcmciwJlug o F the Profegiion. Owing to their ler gthy 
cDurrea and to the coet of maintaining a achooE student away 
frooi honve, the tendency is, if anything, the Other way. Aa 
an illusCraticin of this opinion It msy he itieu tinned that in thedi*- 
Tricts where the pUpiEjgc syarem Still aurvives, rLBmely, every'- 
where* dtccpt in London and Liverpool, there are nntv some 
twenly-fivc whole-time Students per antilUTi who arq (lasting 
through the gchoolB. 

nV tluTc/orf recamfnend — 

(() That the ftoard c/ ArChilecturM EJufatitiH he requflted 
Ifi net i«ttj taai^fi alt imriYngni'icid ichimU, 
and pfilyttchmci vdlh ii view in the trnpmvcmeiit of the 
tirchileclural courtct at such ichotih. 

IiO That Irtters In- addretted lo firadniasleri af idl pabtic 
iimi secOTTiinry schfHilt, io the jUsncMtUfH of II^iid»iailert 
and to ail Edacttiivn Authnritiet setting forth fie mtthiid 
of entry into the ATckUectural Ptofesiion, 

(Bl TRAtNraiG AMD MAl PiTZNANCe —.-frrAt'frt-H in practice 
shaultihe remfRdedff the Unfoimesi af lahing a ttrfo tm O^te 
tn a jnmor capacity saifhont WiiAtng adoijaate arronffejnfnls for 
kis education atui ttmaing if he fftofCJ ts heat fur arrfuteftort, 

Fn this Connection the ConuniTtee desire to record their 
svholc-hcjfrtedauppyrt oI the prearnt propufliihuf the Board of 
Arehitcctutwl Education for the csrablishtrLCnt of fttajutenanee 
bcholtttships, w'hich they conaidet will be inwtluHble at d 
tneana pf ciicoursguig the grciwlh of whole-llmc trairi|{n.g 
fC ) CaSI-AMSATIUS Pf EMrLOVMtKT—There is o growmg 
ictidency vs caauslbie emplnymcnl iq Architects' Offices. 
Araisfanta are cii^prtd for special work for u few nuuiths only. 
4 ^ are then Cast Bkiile to swell the employment registers. 

sIiQTt-.'tcrm cmj^yinefrl of assistants tcherevcr possible, 
ar^ ta rptsu-mher the esdh in the building and other industries of 
K'htch easstal lahout hat been the Caute. 

(I>> lJVTinicH^'a£ or Aiajs-r.A.M'i^.—It k suggested that by 
local Co-operation mure pariiciilftrEy between the Allied 


* ITliS figure does nut include ff47 tcmporkiry Archltefrcural 
Dmughtsmett in the Civil Service who were rctumed in the 
Lensuji B* Civil Servants. 

t niiis figure Ib. lomcwhni conjectural, but the Committee 
ubsence of aocimte information, whiiffi. they 
nwefi- e^efy cffcirr to -cibtBjni Thai it La n KQ^onltbJc' avcrs-gc. 


representing' the R J_BA. 
repreaentinp the A S .T-A. 
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Sdcienea anJ the bnmchtt of rhe A.A.Ei.T.A-, mitju aj'? tifto of 
inicrchjnfic of EiJisisiaiitia LN!:h.ve«n officca mj^hl relieve [ht 
pment ilifticukieii of cuauul labour. 

FPr rtCKmmfmd ihnt the AHitd SrKUfIm he UFj^ed m ehtht/fute 
xcfttir nuh lyileni fix thii. 

irf fiho recfiHfftiffid lAnr tfudi'nit. Un iermiiu\tim\ ti/ thrif 
pHftsfcigi', he refirmtnentlrd fvr aitd uideJ fu vbititfi 
if pfurdtie in ronrr isdifTf ha rtm fdttinn mr/ii! t-YpenetfCe 

<tnd further pru/eitiotnd tuitiem in itunf U*)a/ rcesit^ ithittd. 

|E^ l’esTi^>n\HV f>rrii:t.%L STAiTS.-^iHvcinTuciir Lh'jitrrf- 
nicrm cioiJ ^'t1Jlrl'tcipl4f Aulhoriiics urt p^irticuLtirly prunr eo 
ihc f ol Eemporan' staiTH. ii prftctkv foFm which 

nmny coses of extreme hardship hxi^tF rc«uhrtJ and ivill result, 
For cTtariu^le, at the present time (he War Office, the Adnihdty, 
OftlCtr iFf Wiftki, (he Bturd uf Trade, (he Ait Winiiitryii 
(he MmFj(n' uf Trjmaport, (he MimVtry of fie-alth and (lie 
Poal CUFce cinploy 647 tcimjwirttrj' tiMil u nestnhlhihrd dr<iu|;hts- 

Ttieo, 

// She IVf^PfN eonflrjf uitn^ttirirT S>r UTnided. thru AutiujriiieS 
rhtiuM he iiT}ied irt aUeviatc the kardihip* tehirh it enimU. 

(F) ElH'iiATTiF^ ijF AKO AwtsTAl^TS.—IJ> Ttetimmras! 

thui itli Arehitrtif* AisisSrmtr nAw /imV rfnf pntstd the UJM-A. 
ExumintiSUim thfmhS he Irr dtf in. 


IJ’e olao reeamuteiid tfuit HO tiflU’Sed papiSt ihnuld he itcCepied 
in MJf Awtiiteels' f^rVr under the ti^c of 1 j yearly uJid uideu thr%- 
pttsBtlf (timlijifeinmnr ttj the tlandurd reqmred /m l^rryhtttiutieeshtp 
of the «r/ur ffKtfttner tu ft mo^tutej Srhoid tff Arehi^ 

teciure. 

Wealu) ainyfcit ifi (hi» COPncctiiin that the Donrd i>f Arcjii- 
(ectlirnl Educiathio should be incited Eu enpHtder F,i, he(her ft t* 
not puSi^ihle lo ptovidc some ItpnJ H>f iruininf'*yU«hus for (he 
use and Huidiince of AxeluEcCt* whu lake in pupitn, 'I'hi.t 
snaj^estinri appUifd pFkrrjtuJurly t[» dLsCrkls where Bchocd 
education ia out ttttily attninuhlc. 

(fJl tNOENn'ILlLS.— iVe rei irttintrttd the fJutfticii Ilf the tiA.tt.A. 
In rrtitt the penctire uf irtenrfHtrttSfnp in irtdrntufrs fiutiirs 
rfjlr/rift'e uf fttlurp pract^re n-ithtri n frTtiiiit prenihed Hfeu. 
HJid to erw ourfifft stff use uf the Fuent of Jr/rrfVt of 

ihtpUaae, 

(HI OVEHninw iJtNt: in .■4L'trri Anh.—(I whuj to ihr dilTicijlty 
of ohEnininij op-tiu-date ahit(srit« and uEher infchmuinuu', 
SeutLind hoA rUM Iteert included hi Ehc field rove red hy Ihht 
report, ^vhich denis wilh Kn^lnnd snd k(i'«lcA only. 

TFe frconim^od that She /xn'.jrj^i^j'r^tjuf/ of At \ hisei tt in ScviUind 
ht rwvittd tii initiuie o liitiUftr infpitry into the quetSion of n^r-fi- 
rrmtHlinq in SeotUtnil, 


NEW Hf>{>K UT MR. CO I CH. 

Meatmt. Merhued and Co* have rcctntiy ia-dued the 
STinnutiLFcmieht rh j liew liOEik about tti be published hy 
Mr* Goich, the Past Preddent cf the Royoi Inintitute, 
undtfr the tltJe of ** Old Kngliifh IlouraiM,’^ which, we 
gather, is designed Rjt readcra tvhtj have no intimiite 
ucqiiJiintHtiee with orchiiecture* TechnicMities are 
uvoided, and it is thci huEnan nspect of the subjVct w'liich 
has influrnced (he author in his treatTuent of the storj", 
‘flic TnciifEL'val house is described in siiflidetit detiiil to 
lead up Eo the main thenic which is the development of 
the house after it had c»!u;U to be a fartress and had 
begun to assume the cbjiTricfetishci which cLblinguish 
the hotnea of tcHtliry. The human aspect » emphaflised 
by anecdotes and iocidenta iFluHtrativc of chnof^itig 
mannei's and cuBlorn-s ; not only Lire hou^ descrthesl, 
but -ilgti sorne of the doings uf thdr inhabitants. The 
meditt:eiil lady whn commEssinped her hu-sbAnd, when 
in Land an, to purchase sugar, cloth and arrows ^of vehich^ 
to their peril* tbev had nearly run out) ; the Eli^sabetban 
lady who ri^solved to ehanijc the stib/ceis of her tapesEry 
ae: cording to thv sraaotis of tlie year ; the Georgiim 
geotlenniin who was hurried into s ettpboard while his 
nv'a] proposed and whs reieettrd ; alJ these lirlp lu plic 
life to the idfvry* But the aiory itself deals with the 
gruduaJ cliiinpes proughi about in the amingcTncnt of 
hoUseA ptltriy in the pursuit of slowly etllargirTg ideaa of 
Ccimft?rt, and partly in cnmplLmee with changes in 
xirchitecturii style. Ih>th the Ejutside and the inside 
trcatmefti are dcPtrribcd and arc illusEmied by plana and 
photDiimphSt many of which are new to architcetund 
readens. 

It wilt be apparent thoE: the ground covered by lhi$ 
Ivmli has already been, trav'crsed in gresier detail by 
former works of tbe some fluthar, bin those who huppen 
to be acquainted wSth bjis books may perhap* f'od a 
little diversion in mding the same tale more lightly 
told, and tve should imagine that it will not as a 
whok be less infnttnativr and inleteatuig to architects 
than it will be to general rcMidera. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB. 

The third ArcItitCftural Exhibition of the Archt- 
lecture Ciiib Will l>e held In the C.iltcrioi of the 
R.LB..A. from zfy Otrtolier to 14 November (inclnaive), 
'rhe Exhibition ivitl comprise frf) recent architecture, 
(b) Enterh>r architectural decoration, and (r) arclillccts' 
preUndnary sketches. The club has isaiicd ji prin 
gramme of (mtididons for prospective exhibitors, the 
fimt three articles of which are aa followK : — 

1. Architects will fac invited to submit wrorks for cx- 
hihitim. ^tcmbet» of the club will have the right to 
submit thffeir work, but rnttnbership docs not ensure that 
all or pny of the exhibits submitted will he hung* 

2. All Works sent to the Exhibition ahal] be submitted 
to the Corttmit Lee, whose seketion. will be fmol. 

3* Works will be eligible fur exhibition whether 
prrviDiisly fibown elsewhere- or not ; but examptea shown 
at or submitted to previous exhibirioni of the club are 
001 eligible. 

All conununicationji on the subject of the Exhibition 
should be addreesed to I he Secretary of the Arclii- 
tectitrc Club* 7 'hr fnnsion Meratry Office, Castle Court, 
Pnppiti'a Ccuin, London^ E.C.+. 


A.B.S, SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE* 

Irthurancc roMhiy ia n very iximpli cared business and 
too much earn cannoE be exercised in the choice of an its- 
siirnnce campaoy nnd nf a policy. If. how ever, itrchitecrt 
cotumlt the IrtBUmncc C-ommittee ofthr ATchEtecin^Brncvo- 
leni SijcEcty, they are sure ul obtainitiq compcteiii guid¬ 
ance in all itisnrancc matters, l-^pcctally favourable Eerma 
are aecured by the Society, and every insumnev negotiated 
^rfjugh Its pgenEts' results in a. direct coniriborion to the 
Benevolent Fund. Eiiquirica should 1>e addressed to the 
SecTciary, A,B,*S,. q Conduit Street, W. 
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NO'I ES FROM THE ^tL^LTTES OF THE COITNCIL 
MEETING, 
bjaty 1915. 

REniSTBATrONT OF ^OFATTOMOfs, 

On the retummendatjon *if the Btunl uf Atiihitctriuia! 
Educatinti it WAS ihnt the School Certificatt: 

(Higher) Exwuninutidn and the l^euvhig CVrtilicntf Exami¬ 
nation of the Scottish Education Oepartirirnt /coverinu 
the required pubjccta) he induded in the liat of EianiT- 
nqtintifi tn cntuicciion with registratiun aj 

Probationer R.I_BA. 

Exe-Mit^-ion fhu.m hie R.I.B^A. I^NAL EXAntTVATION. 
ExempticKn from the R.l.UA< Fnrnl Esjiininaiinn was 
granted to the School of Archiiet-tujr*, Edinburgh, for die 
tiFc years' all'day course jn<:< for the aix yeara* part time 
dourBc, subject to the uaiail conditions and to revision on 
the occasinn of the next visit of the R.I.RA, \''igiting 
Ikkiird to the School. 

RJ.fl.A, STODIiNTli ASiO TflE " JOITHMAL,” 

Ii decided that in future all Registered Students of 
the should receive the JouHNAU free of charge. 

STtlt'MNTS OF RECUC?KLS.F 0 ScflODLB AMJ OfFICB 
EiI'EHUINCF. 

In order to assist advanced Students of Recognised 
Syhuola up to the stage of the completion of their qiulifi- 
vatiuna for the FLnal examination, il 'nipsi dedded to open 
a Rcgisier of such Studenrs together with a Regiatcr ol 
thr oamca of architpet^ in pmedee who aiT tvlUing to 
take liuch StudextU into dieir ofheea for the prescribed 
period. 

The Tasuasian Isbti tot*: of Anenrmn^ 

'‘I’he Tafinanian i nstitute nf Arcliitects was admit Led 
a» tjn Allied Society of the R.LB.A. 

Eiamikatiqn Fees : Relegatep CANPinATEs. 

It wsa decided that candidates reJegnted ill the Jnter- 
medtate^ Final and Special Eiaininationfi—whi», under 
the present rule, muHt psy the full fee of five or six 
guineas fu the casic may be) J'or the third and subsequtmt 
ocPKion^ upon whicii tiiey present thrmsclves—should 
in future he required instead to poy a fee of ten ahihinjjs 
and ibcpence for each subject in which they have been 
rdcgaled, on each occasion upon which they pieaent 
themselves for Esarnination* 

New Cijftss of " SunaticiUESS.'^ 

*l*hc first applicatiDns for election tn the new class of 
" Subacrihetij ’* were received and opproved^ 
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f fVERCWJWtirXf; or Tllfi AuCfllTECTCnAI, PpOFEKrUON* 
The Council approved and ordered the pnbiiatlJon of 
the Report of the Joint Commirtec of the H.LBA, and the 
AsaDi'ijitinn of A nchitect^r Surv eyors and Teehnical Aisist- 
ants on the subject af the alleged overcrowding of the 
aixhitectural ptofessinn (see pagers 59<J’'S'9t). 

LWPFOVHMEtrr UF H.I.B,A, OBtlASISATION, 

The Council apprerved a scheme ft>r improving the work 
tif the Council ^nd Cnmttiiltecji of ihr R.LBjL which 
invijlved the creatitiJi of an Executive Committee and die 
holding of mnnthly instead of fortnightly rncerings of the 
Council. 

R.i.B.A. Sont^B. 

It was decided that the occtuion of the compiction of the 


amalgamation of the Society of Areliitect* with the 
R.l.B.A. should be nistkcd. by a SoLrde to be held in the 
H.l.BA, Gfllfcries in tlie coniing autumn. 

RniTisir Architects' Confehencf-, 19^5- 

A ctirdiol vole of thanks and sppreciatiuii wits passed in 
favour of the Northem Archiiectijnil AssociuTiiin Jor 
having organised and camed out the arrangements for the 
Conference ivith such Lonspicuous success. 

The L’nivehsitt Cou-Eue ur ritE South AVFfrr of 
E^OLA^■u. 

Mf. J. Leighton Foumcrc {FJ was appointed to 
represent the R.I.B.A. as a iticmbcr of the Court of 
tiovemOrs of the University College of the South-West of 
Rngliind for the three years heginning on t Augii.i:! 
1925, 

Tuh IxynTiFTiON of Rupi.ic Licirn?i(; ENciJiEEiH, 

-Mr. Vi^. Alban Jodlcs). i^Tcaidem of the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Arrhjtccturel Society, was appointed as the 
repreBeiiiative of the RJ.BA. nt the Second Annual 
Meeting and Conference to be held at Leeds on 14, 35 and 
ib September 1915. 


CONFERENCE WITH TFAGHERS OF 
ULU.DING. 

On I'ucadiiy, 2® July 1925, the Bosrd of Architectural 
Hdocstion of the Royal Itiatitutc of Britikh Arehitects held 
a Cunference with thtrepresentntivc icBchcia of Buildmg 
who have been undergoLtig a cuurse in London artsmged 
by n.AT. Board of Education, 

The Conference took place in thi^ Rd.BA.. Gblleties 
and Was largely attended. 

The Chfliiman of the Board of Architectural Bducation, 
.Mr. Alaurire E. Webib (F j, D.S.O., At.C,, presided, and 
pupers WTre read by Prtifesaai- Berc^fnni Bite IF-] and 
KIt.M. S, Briggs [F.]»HAI. ln.HpcTfor. mi rhr Teaching of 
Building Conatruction from the Hrchiteetn' and fttrtt) tlu 
icuchers'' points of view respectively. 

In the aubsequent diBCUSSiun tlic folhmina spoke :— 
Mr. A, R. Siige, M .U.M. (Prindpal of tlic L.C.C. School of 
Building), Mr, J. W. Rilry (Head of the Building [h pan- 
mmt, RtK'hdale Technical School), Mr. W. W. Hitvhins 
(luxturer in Building ConstTUction, LTniveraity College, 
Reading), Mr. Durutld Ctunernn (.School of Architecture, 
the- Architectuml Association), Mr. E. 1 L Evaiis (School of 
Arclutecturc, thr .ArchitecturEil .Associntion), Mr. C. B. 
HovvdiEl (I^cedx), Alr.T. P. Bennett (Head of Departtiieiit 
of Architecture. Surveying and BuiJdlng, the Northem 
Polytechnic), Mr. F. li. Drury (School of Ardbitccture, 
Manchester UnivcTfiity), Mr, C. J, Gnmthatn (Schiml of 
Arehiicciure* Matithciiicr University), 

At the candusion of the Confjerenee, Mr, Hugh 
Davies, ll.M, InapectOT, eti a »hort aptech, moved a sTitc 
of thdnloi to ihe Chflitnian. 

The tcachcTB aubsequetitly inspected the following 
example^ of anchitecta' working drawings, ivhich were 
exhibited in the Gallet-ics. t—Adelaide House, London 
Bridge (Sir John Humei. RA., and Panrners); Brininnir 
House, Finsbury Circus (Sir Edwin Lutyens,. R.A.); 
Tvrron Huuse,^ iGrigston, Somefset (NTt. H. B, Gundhart- 
Kcndel) Bush House, ,Vldwych (Messrs. Hehnlc and 
CorbetE). 
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Competitions 

THE VALJ.EITA UAV'-t>UT LOMfE'I’ITlOX. 

TlU; AwAflJl UV TFfF AsSIiEOHH. 

VftilrltTi, 

T1 L II m -- lOjw/y I[JZ5. 

To the Hijn. Dr. Gfoiimrii Ai^mj^ 

Minister for Public WarktL 

-IJuviju- uarcfuJtv inapreted tbfl whole iif the jiir«tl» 
l>y the Laiy"Out i^cheme fntir wfiirh yiMir t Iin-^tTuncnt 
mviteii rumprlitive JeaiKiia, in OciolicT 19^4^ itnd li.iVinB no-w 
uunipleljed our cXMiyJnalrivri tif ihe Fourteen {J4 I «etB oF pJitn* 
uiul n^oMtnp^nyiiifi liociiiTlEnCi eubrniTteiJ For our j udstmrn.l, 
in ^strict ncx-ordancc with the corLililiuna sppotnted by ytJilr 
Miniitrj\ we hxvc the boncitr to rCfHm our nutird » follDwn : — 
AFtcr verv ta rcRd cpruidcnition tif the founecn (14) ^idwmvi 
w» submitted, eoil explained by the dmmn^ and A£c<irntianyfoe: 
utKimient^, we hrtvt no bcirtBitiort 1 ii uwiiirdinR the fir»r premium 
of jCiiOnn to the sc-hcmje Calitso " — 

Menn. jamet Hurford, A.H I.K.A., and 5 - KowUnd 
oF J iblHpic Inn^ Hoibom Bam. I.ajud'.'^n, VVX\| J 
flnJ I be MCttriJ premium of £sno tn the scheme " CAl(llf»it,-i£t 
Tua Toma Nkpoii-h "— 

Monueur Rene i>Knp;rt of h Kue d'AjiKmileme, Paris J 
end further ill reCoiiiiriendinc FhrtI rndemnirieqi oF £lOO cneb 
be 4Wiirdcd tn the Mdicnie* IhmrinR rcipeefividy the mottews 
tpr d-cvices ; 

” ri. fJiciRG[[j E ElohiaMA " : HipTior Di Seuru, of ftci’io 
I'FITCIO dci Laveri Pubblici, Trjptdi, 

'■ QtjE?T " (IwIqw a ^ihipi : AbHiiiieur JaccjIjiq Alleiitah, 
of Hue Ludovir Boutfoux, Bethunr. Frtinee, 

” UrH£M SotVAlu' Nerts^iE “ : Moiiiueur Alheric Leferlia, 
11 j StrwtU l^’L'anie, V'liUcttii, MsItUk 
Thijj awjrd bcinir made upon the condthnn that c<nnp«liTcin 
nttnniaied or mdemnitied alvtll wIebH- ux thoi (hey are the 
mJptiu fidi suthom of [he iCbemcs to which their nnutc* are 
attached fc«/r *Nu. (4 ciF the canditiotti rvaued to ah enrntPe- 
lilnn). 

in cnakiitf; thia atvnrdT tit imnaniiance with our duties a^ 
eppoinied oasieMors uf the cuuipctition, we dtisirr to recopnise 
Ihe hicih ittientye uf ability ihriwn hj the ulitlion of the v;hem« 
II^Xc leramn^ndcd for pxwrrifl ar indemnities, in dculinjt 
with.the peculinr diHlculties nf the arc^it indicaced for exploit- 
albui, itl reapret of CDTUtmnt and vimeEitnea auulr divit^tnre 
of lexxUiH of rhe many Cfimptiatinme artafnR from resexvrd 
terriForim within tbr limiU of ihoBe irea», and ul the errefin" 
Inrity nf the boundarice. 

Wc fnrthET dnire to say ifolt HHMt of the competitors hme 
thuwn :t tUE:e%<sFLil hmiiUing of severaf of the many difGculi: 
prubictna mVolved, whether practical cW A^ithetic, while te- 
ipecrinit the imnditirmi impoi<ed^ 

Wc hjiX'c the hcinouT to be, Sif, 

Vour ohdlittit servanCi, 

EuwAtto VVAimF?]. 

PaThUtk AnEHCRtFRitlur:, 


tVnXVl’RY AND WARWlLKSHiHB HOSPITAI.. 

PHOKJSKD NTW W ARD BLOCK, 

Atcmbcr^ of the Royal InatilUtc (J Bi ltrsh Architecta rnu^i 
tint [J.ke part itn the above etunpetttiun hrontiie the ctmJiiiuns 
are out in. iirranltince with ihe published Rcifututiimii^ of the 
Rnyid Institute for Arrhilecfimil TomperitiEirr*. 

IaK Nl.ACALtRtTil. 

C7 Jttty 19 ^ 5 " 
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COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOCR. 

CopenhflEett ATumcipaUty hereby invite paiticipiittoa 
in ititema tional Competitian in cnimection with f 

High Bridge over C-ppenhagen Harbour. 

^Phe MuiiJdpeUity have act apart a autn of 55,000 
kroner to be expcmled m prizes* There will be three 
pnies, ihe value of which will be by a Judgment 
Cotninmee oonauting of Mrmbera of the Council, 
together with technicians eijoaen by the Municipality* 
the (Danull) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
ij.ooD ktimer. 

Prcgranutic and particulars in Danish and Engliih 
an be procured after i February 1925. from the City 
Office-, TiiiA'ii C'opcnli^iBeti agnifui 

a deposit of kr. joo* 

The deposit k repayable after the judging, or pre¬ 
viously if the drawings, paiticnjlara, etc.* are re fumed 
in good condition. Project^ to be delivered to the City 
EngineerB DirertorBte, Toxwn Hsll* before mid-day* 
I September 1935, 

After judgment the competing projects will he pubhdy 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Cnpenhag^, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

CoMpmngN pou thk SEi^ECTioir of a Puw with a 

V[KW' TO THE CoNSTHWerrOX 0 > A CONlTIHENCia HaLL 
TDR THE LsAftttZ OP NATIOMi aT Gs.VBVA. 

The Drague of Nationa will ahanly hold a compention 
for the aelrciion of a plan with a view to the conatmetiDn 
of a Ccafetencc Hall at Geneva, The competition will 
be open to ardutects who are natioiuda of Siatca Meml^ri 
of the League of Nntioni 

An Intematioruil Jury consudng of weU^knowti arehi- 
tecta will examine the pkna submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 SwisE francs will be placed at the 
dupojud of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
aubmitring the best plans. 

A prognummc' nf the (’ompetition w hen ready will be 
despatched from G^ncirtt, and Grsvrnimenr& rnd com- 
petjtprs will recci'i'c their copies at the wmic time. Copies 
for distant cMunlrici xvill be despatched first. 

The Briti^ Govetrunttit wtll reisive a certaLn number 
of &CC copies. ^ These will he deposited at tlic Royal 
Jnititute of Bnttah Architecta, and applic^tinn should 
^ made to the Secretary, RJ.B.A,, 9* Conduit Street. 
W.i, hy mtendmg compeutors. 

Single topics can be procured direct from Tbc Secra- 
wry-Gcnerel of the League of Nationa at Geneva* for 
the sum of 20 Swiss franca* pivable in advance but wQi 
iM forwarded until after the Covenunent conics 
have been despatched, * 

On the n^ioatioa of the President of the Royal Inad- 
mte* Sir John Burnet, A-R..A. hm been appointed a^ the 
Untish rrpmtntarive on the Jury nf asseaaors. 

the new institute for the blind 

BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

An International Competition has been promoted' for 
Che Argennne Iramnitioo for iba Blind. JJuenoi Aires 
Argmiinc Repubhe. 

A snuiU ntmiber of popjea of the Conditions have been 
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deposited in the Library for the inharmatioa of 

Hfitish Architecta who miy desine to oaiitpeie. 

A booklet coctaiiimf the full text of the conditiotu 
with other informstioo (tnm^Lited &OT11 the Spanish) 
iJid a plin of the ground on which the Institution is to 
be erected ia ovailable for bifiipcctioo bi the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Roo 4 Tt 3 S Queen Street^ 
London, S.W,i. 

PROH>SED FIRE AND POLICE STATION, NH\V- 
C AS"!' LE-UPON-TYNE. 

Preiaiinns ^^500, £300and £joo respectively are offered, 
Ai!4sessor Mr* Percy Worthir^on,. F_R ,1 BA, Condi¬ 
tions may be obtained fay depositing Designs to be 

sent Ln nnilaierthanSOctolxr 1^25+ ,^ppiy A.M.Oliver* 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Newcantle-upon-Tyiie. 

WOLVERHAMiTON AND S'i'AFFORDSHIRE 
HOSPITAL. 

Proposed out-patient and casunUy department* to be 
erected in Cleveland Road, Wolverhampton, Asscasor, 
Mr. T* FL Milbum, F.RJ.BA, Premiums £3^0, £is^t 
and £100^ Desigiia to be sent m not later than Septem¬ 
ber 5th , 19^5. Condi tion s obtainable by depositing jf i is. 

SEVEN DAKS U,D,C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 

Members of the Rot'aJ Institute of British Architects 
munt not take part in the above CompeEilion because the 
conditions ate not in nccDrthtnce with the published 
Regalntions of the Royal losiiiute for Archinxitiral Cerm- 
petitiona. 

GOWTR R,D,C. HOUSING COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute af British Aiuhiteets 
must TWJt lake part in the above Competition bcmuie the 
conditiona are not In ocoordana: with the published 
Regulations of tlv Royal Institute for Arciiitectunl 
Competitions- 

COMPf-rriTION FOR THE ENLARGEMENT DF 
THE CARNEGIE HAIJ., DINGWALL. 

'Phe CompctitiDii* Cunirnittee dciiru to tall the atten¬ 
tion of Members to the fact thnt thr Conditions of thr 
iibove Competition are not in accordance with the 
ReguiaiiurtA of the R,LBA. The Clompetitions Cmn- 
mittee flft Ln negotiatitm with the prnmuiena m the hope 
of securing an arncndiiieiit. In the meantime Members 
are ud^'ised to take no part Jn the Competition. 

The Examinations 

FINAL A.ND SPECIAL. 

The Final and Spcciai Exjuiiinationa ijualifyiTiR for 
eindidaiure as Associate R.LB.A, were held in London 
from K t o T h J uty. 

(If the 64 ciuididates admitted foiie ot whum took 
Part II nnlyj 42 passed and the temi:uni[ig 20 were 
relegated. 

The aueceasfnl candidates are as follows 
ArvtiDH: Kessitth Walj ]3i [SpcoiiJ.].e ,'0 Bank or New Zealand, 
1 (JiHMIl \’iErtoriB Street, 


AiicoHK 1 William Jomk [S, ivtj], ’Di£ Piimucf™* Ship- 
bourne. 

Alsdp I Gsoimt IlAruEounr [S. 1915]* Aiuttnha tloiiae, 
StrUid, W,C,2. 

Aima£ws : Claude E^haiui ,\l,DWoTPft [Special]* ay Creea- 
hili Rniad, MiMelcy, Birmingham. 

Gaily : Brucb William Ssii'^miiiFi Stiles [SpeokJ), White 
Hiili. I] Wnbum Flacc* Russell St^uate. W.C.l . 

Bhuta : Gcjpalji Mu'LJI [S, 1924], 112 tlcrwet Streer, W .C,i, 

EkoviL\ t WiLUAM AnoiEii PoRBFJiT [SpEcial]. 46 RiBby i.tme, 
Bradshaw, Bolton, Lancs. 

CtlANHON t Guy Dl'?istak [Specinl), Red Walk, Makon, 
VorkahiFC , 

ChattebIwET : AkTtii’B OLn^n, BAjth. fS. lyail, 7 i Oriel 
Ruatl, Bootle, LiverpooL 

C0N0U.V : Harold [S. rgdij. AysgaiiTh, Walton, W’akeHetd. 

CoorEa : John Bkl\n [S. rgaaj, lO Wentwonh Road, GuldcFa 
Green, N.W.J I. 

Fahv : CoMOfl PAtmcji [SpecialJ, 53 Leppui: Hoad, Claphani. 
S.W' 4, 

Foith'Tita ; Edwaad [S. ['9£4]4 i Leoside Avenue, Mu&weli 
Hilt. N, 10, 

IlJUiMAN : KicifAJiu SniAi'jiJV?i ur Rjwsv [S* lywj, Rndh- 
Jeigh Sueei, W.C.i . 

Hume : Beittram^ SnoVArnr [S, 1924]. 24 Upper Glmicextcr 
PEacc, Dorstfi tk^are, N.W.i. 

‘Ibkajiim AHmuO FJkJIMY |SpcciaJ|, ftuiliiing UepurTlTicol * 
P.W'.M.. Cairo, hEypt, 

Kl?fo : John Gould [S, 1925], 70A St, tirnrgcN koud, SAV.i, 

Linddi ; Fei.I 3 ( [S. 192 ij, 4 Brampton Rood, St. .Alhiina, 

M4irrL\ t GsoitGE Legat [S. 31 Maureen N'rttace, 

Seatmm HartKiur , co. Oirrham. 

Meicalfe : John AaM^rraoMo [S. 1941], V*le View. Wing¬ 
field Road, WhitEhuTEib, nE:ar CutdM, 

Mimat: JosH'M CKAHLES js. tyajf], lor Staometre Rihid* 
Abmnt Florida, Glasgow. 

Paheler : joUN Hehuioit [S. 1921], 12 The IIomcsleadB* Mat- 
Well Hilf, .N .IO. 

Pfi.AScSRLI. : Ceuil Tuomah [S. tyJts], 43 Fdmund Street* 
Cartifjerwell, S.RrS, 

IbUlIE^ WlLFBED JoitN BRiXIKI tOLTSE [S. I923J, 34 KeEiamgtuo 
Gardena, IBonl, Fftsex. 

Re-AD ; Geoffrey Ernest [S. n?i4], " AaKgruve,'* 134 Church 
Road, Upper Norwttod,, S^.ty. 

Bix : AL,EulJk'JNAiJ> [S.t9'4jt2 SaleunilHt Giinlenii., CUplutn 
Cammon, S . W 4 . 

*Ri 4 ii:At 44 i: NtsiM [Speidall, c/o Prufesiaur ifcreifwrd Pjtt. 
rof Grt^t Riniarif STreer. W.C'.i. 

SayVAEiti : LEONAAtt [Special], Kcdclitfc Square* South 
Kvmittgnm, S.W, 

Sharma : PLrs^HDTT.VM Lal [S. 1924], Mellon Ifgume. oH 
Anerley Fart. S,E^o. 

SiMfTOK t Jams koLTfTItWAini Moobf [Special], 33 North- 
way, N.W.tl, 

.Smith : Ente StfWarp [S. i:i2^24j,7fi' Ehnhurat Ruud. Heading. 

Stt^KES : [lon.vcE William [S, 1923] ,119 WWU Sueet, Leiindh, 
Rirminghoin, 

Tayleb I Kenkjoii Sfaw-'ard £S* 1112:2], 41 Cnudiourne Car- 
den», .N.W.ii* 

TiioMPSoir : Ahnolp John [Sp«cud|, 15 EarUhdd Road, 
Wkiidswarth Common, SAV.iR. 

N'cHTlEa : WlIJ.IA^r [S. [925!, c o J. C, Procter, fix Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. 

n’lKiNE : .AirHRETi' AiJ^ohu GnToiu} [S. 19(1], lx Addiwn 
Tcmicc* ’Vldniia Park, Manehm^r. 

TuRNRi : Ebnfkt Charlei [SpecialJ, 27 MaJdiin Rond. 
CumbetlEnd Park, 

LjNw jK : Edu'ajhj f,Sn;t:iAL], Wykle*. Nurth End, N.Wkj, 

WtNTEH: Fiiank Thomas [Special], IJtitinci Green, High 
Wycombe* 
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^ftootwATF: Acstek [^ipeeiti)], 14 Trimly Cfoc^tit. 

riilkntinire» 

Wray ; KiSNiTTH Fletcheh [SJ. lv:!+lt 1+7 Mirrc Street, 
WatetliiTj Ruadr STi,i, 

WiuaLEr ; fajiD [S. 2 Street, Wakefield, 

York*. 

The cundidat^ mnrkcd * am; flDl flritwh aubieefj^ but Yiavc 
taken the exoftutialloa for th* purpose of otyiaEliihg ecrtittCLatesi 
fo dial cfftfcl. 

TJfE SPECIAL RX.\MI\.VnON’ L\' iJESrCN FOR 
FORMER MEMBERS OF 'I'riE SOCItm^ OF 
ARCHHKCTS TO QUALlhT FOR THE 
ASSOCUIESHIP, 

The SpetiftI Examiiuition in 0 «ign for fomicr mem- 
bcr8 of the Society of ArchilcCLi to qualify for the 
Aaiioclarcship was held in Londoa from 8 to tj july. 

Of the 33 tatidickica admitted, f(> pa&i^cd pud the 
remaifiinij four were teic^atrd. 

The «uoces»fuJ csindidatea iin: a$ follows 1 — 

Ad VMS t WlliiAM Hilvhv, 6, Lincoln Gardena, Goldthomy. 
tiMr Rntheiiijm, 

I Edward HupTftFCi, 164 Abbey Futejrjite, Shrewslxify". 
Buttox: FftiLutAErv CuAnuts, jSt . Hildit Folkistane; 

CIULTOS : EnxEaT AifMCu, F'.S.Ih. TouTTi Hall Chambers, 

Uckfietd, 

CNLrt.flsa i HjERUCfTT,. II Hfunkli'ali! Road, Sun ctumpuiif) 

C.oo;iN3 : Saauiiil Kekbeut, y Great Eirae R.«id, Bramle^^ 
Kent. 

Fiuc: Wn-LJAM, 78 Kandsidr Lane. Garden 

Ciify, Htns. 

HirniEfi: jA.%tEsO'li.aist.ox. 16 WTiinyarea Rujd, Elthlim, S.E.g. 
Jacksox : GotcuuN! Wallct, 5 VdYertun Road, Iknjjiirmouth. 
jAMiiS: JOK-X t.'HABLLES FHcninin,-, j Craven C^otm, Cnnen 

Park, N.VV, Eo, 

Jones : Er.vx Damri,, Architect's Dvpatimciir, The Ciiunol 
O^ics^ Pomardame* Swansea, 

Mactmaxl t Diincan St, Cl,ant. 130 Marchmoni Road, 

EdinbLiqsh, 

AtARaTTALL : James Enx bst, 41 S RcMtd, Southport, 

Mili.ett ; DinroLiH GiAESTDM,The Welkin, Upperton Hoad, 

Eaitbrnimr. 

O'Bsit^iXK : Thomas, 3 Carridt Avenue^. Att, 

PlLTox: Clement Jtutx, VVAinbruuk, Iliriahott, Lctchwiirih, 
Kerts. 

Price “ Thli.vias Geokce, CmaalLuidt, Uandlvj, South Wales., 
ScAua! t SyiineV Gesof. Lloyds Bank Cliamht^. &istbQurne. 
Wigwv: WtLLiAM John, ib Diit'a Field, Southemhay Ewt, 
Kxrter, 

EXAMINATION IN PROKFS^ilONAL PR^ACTICE 
FOR STLTDEXTS OF RECOGNISED SCHOOLS 
PIXEMFrep FROM THE F 1 N. 4 L KXAATlNATION, 
The fci]|iTuHn{r 33 candidatev piissed Eianxingtktn, 
tvhich was held an 14 and ib Julv^, 

AltWfX i Alfmd \'LvX^'Ki,I. (Archilectural A^i^acialiQn). 

AsTfiURY t FflAXfi NtCHOLAS (Ln'crpH^ol Univcrajtj'J. 

Raatox : Hctipnrr LtsLm (Liverpn^ L'nJvmityi. 

CA^tEHaN ‘ Abthuh. Edwtx ^ ArchitxNtunU AsauciatlanL 
Clank : Jambs CttAatjEj (Robert fJfirduti^s C^dlejjca, Aher 
ileen), 

CflOfiSLEY : pHEUEfllCK IlAMEn {Liverpool Lloiecfriri-I. 

C-iTirt3K : pATBti^ CArchileciunJ .Asaociation), 

Deas : TnoMAa \ [ctob {Glaaifan- Sclvxil of Architecuire), 
F.vnqciLVM: Limotic Gcuuxjn (Glaacnw fWhiMil of Atvhi* 
loeturel 

Clashax: W^ILLIA.S1 (Robert Gordon^* Collcjps, .Ahcndren}. 

GitEEXi FnaXitp Ekstst (AiT^Sixminil AwocioiKraK 

GsiiFNTtM]! ; John TufitHwai: \VATi 3 tM.vv{ London Uniiereitv) 


Khan : IJ.vaAX Hatat (.Xrchrtectiirnl A^aocjMtjonJ 
LAWlua- Rohekt Sohley (Rtibtet Gordon'* Colley, Aber¬ 
deen 

Ltii^ is ; Doms ADexey (AmhilfCtUnll AR.-^ocitltionJ. 

Lrwis : EuNJar WAMaJjry (Arrhitcetitntl AsacHiatjcinl, 

J.AJL'W : IlaxpiHK jAaium (Arohiteetural AsBD[:ia,thfii>. 

Mejkle : Rnmi (Architectural Anaorintiaii}. 

WiNOFFim : CiMHi,® Anthcjnv f Liverpool Unrvereitv), 
IvnjH.TllSO'N'; FtOlEERT 1 'Ioh.V (REabcrt Gordon's 
Aberdeen!. 

OwKV r Jutfpj HirQU LlJOVn (Liverpoijl OmYersityl. 

1 *EHCIJ({ I W' OOLP iArciliicctural -AjsALKiatknr),, 

PtifiaroN : FflEDUtioK Leslie tArehitec[:iirfl| AssociaijonL 
Rti 5 CB-E ; bXAXK JuKlOk (AfCllitectural AMucintioTi), 

StfAw: C4U.'EL {Li v-erpoo] L'nlveisityJ* 

SILCDCK 1 f RAXda Tkfiaia (LivEtrpudi UniVecjity), 

STEW.Vir : AuiXAUi^m MAinoj_M (Robert Gordoa'a ColleHM 
AhertfeenJ, * ' 

Theable i Hkhi^ert (Laverpoal Univet^itv].. 

Walker t .^t^iiiiALU GiiAHAai (G|»gcnA Sehool of Archi- 
tecturej, 

WaI-L 7 Maud AaiV MAiraAttET (Liverpool UfltVerritv'}, 

W ILLS : I’liOMAR TuEmiWtLL-B t Liverpofd Univxrdty}, 

Wood: Jdiix W illlui (Arehitccturil AssocintlonJ 
Wood: Tuomas Rldohuan (Robert Gnrdon'B LoIIcks, 
Aberdeen). 


board OF ARCIirrECTHRAL EDUCATION. 
Tmi So-ANE Mroaluox anu Tin: Tite Prize, 
Final CoaimriTioN?. 

lAs th.e res-ult of tlte Prelirninjiry Compttitiniia for five 
Sonne Medallion and the Tite Prize, the foliawing have 
been selected tn take part hi the Firuil Canipetitinm;— 
^ Tfit Spfittr Mpdalfumt 

iMjj^ 1 ‘., Scott, *Sdlaij! nf .AmhiteL'mre, Architeclurnl .Amo- 
ctHpon. 

Mi. V^. Perv:ilt, Schmd cd ArchtleiTtire, AjehPTcCtUml A>.‘!:4i- 
mAtianr 


JHisa A. M. HATipoves. tx'hoiil of Architecture, l>undan 
Uinv'crsitv, 


Mr. S, Lioyd-ITiJinvion, London LTiiJYersity ATchitcefurA] 
Atelier, 

Rj Cunnelt, London Cniveraity Architectural Ateher, 
Wide, fikhucil of ArchiUumire, LiverTHHil 

UfUietaitv. 

Architecture, Liverpool IJmTmity. 
Mr, Lesbe R, ] li.^icock, Sidiool oF ArehllectUre, Arthtlectund 
A^MhCiaiiua, 

The Tite /VtM, 

.Mr. K. E. F, t;Bjdit>i;r. School of Architeeture. ArchiieciurH] 

,YJsaetJiiiOii. 

Miss L. f. M, Payne. Sthuol of ArchiteciUte, Londrjn 
L niVexiity. 

Mr. Ho belt G. Hcnl. Sebwj of Architecture, Livcrponl 
Lruvensity. * 

^ Andiitecrure, Liverpool Univenitv, 

^^Univci*hv Lotion, SchiKl-l of Arvhicecture, Liverpool 

Miss L, B, AEexandcr, School of .Arduteelute, Msiucheitcr 
UnHitTHity. 

SchDOJ of Architecture. Ijnds Schtml 
Mr F. Chippituliile, School of ,Ajcluterture, Ueda School 

Ol Alt. 


VI ri' School of Archi lecture, BifminBheni. 

VT ' I ' Axchitecture, BirmuiKhanu 

vr ■ bmlth, Northem PoIytechniL InililuEc, 

Mm M. Xorthent Pnlyrecknic Inatitute, 

Mr, L SchullK, Nortbem Pnlytechnir Itiatiture. 

Mt. V, Fituki. Cardiff Technifiil College, 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

The Rome Scholarships 

At a meeting of the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome, held on 2 July, the designs »u^ 
mined in the Final Competition for the Rome Scholarship 
and Henry Jarvis Studentship of 1915 were considered, 
and the Faculty unanimously decided to make the au'ards 
as follows :— 

Rome Scholarship: .Mr. G. A. Butling, Liverpool 
Universit}'. 

Henry Jarvis Studentship ; Mr. C. A. Minoprio, Liver¬ 
pool University. 


Notices 

EXAMINATIO.N FOR THE R.I.Bu\. DIPLO.MA IN 
TOW.N PLANNING. 

The questions set at the recent Examinanon for the 
R.I.Bj\. Diploma in Town Planning are obtainable at the 
R.I.BA., 9 Conduit Street, W.i, price 6d. per set. 

UNrSTR.sm’ COLLEGE 

The following award# hate been made in the Bartlett School 
of Architecture at Univenity College :— 

Bartlett Entrance Exhibition# : Edna M. L. Mills, Brighton 
anil High School; Harold F. Hoar, Latymer Upper 

School, Hammenmith. 

Herbert Bataford Prixe (First Year Classes) : E. Somaki. 

Certifiaitcs in Architecture : F. S. BardcU, G. R. Cochrane, 
Margatet A. dc Quincy, H. T. Dyer, L. P. Kllicntt, E. Forster, 
Jessie .M. Grrig, H. Kendall, D. H. Mirama, C. G. Weald. 

Sub-Department of Town Planning : Lew Prize# ; First, 
C. D. J. Benton ; Second. L. M. CTiitale and S. L- G. Beaufoy 
(equal). , , 

Cerdbeares in Town Planning : S. L. G. Beaufoy, A. J, E. 
Benton, C. D. J. Benton, L. .M. C*hirale, Gertrude W. M. 
Levrrkus. B. A. Moaa, 

REGISTR.ATION AS PROBATIO.NKR R.I.B.A. 

Special attention is called to the fact that, except in 
very special cases, a Headmaster's Ccrtihcate will not 
be accepted after t October 1927, and no one will be 
registered a# n Probationer of the R.I.Bj\. unIcM that 
person has passed one of the recogmacd examinations in 
the required subjects. 

A list of the examinations recognised may be obtained 
free at the R.LB-.\. 

AMENDMEN'^rS OF THE BYE-l-AWS OF THE 
R.LB.A. 

By an order of the Lords of 1 lis Majesty's Privy Council 
dated 10 July 1925 the following amendments to Bye¬ 
law 29, with regard to the representation of Dominion 
Allied Societies on the R.LB.A. Council and the addition 
of the CTuiirmcn of the four Standing Committees, were 
approved :— 

Bve-law 29 (d).—^Tb be amended by the addition of the 
following w'ords : 

** Provided always that in the event of the represen¬ 
tative nominated by any such Society being absent 
from the United Kingdom such Society shall be 
entitled to nominate a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute for the time being who is practining 


in the United Kingdom to represent it upon the 
Council during the absence of the representarive first 
so nominated as aforesaid." 

Bye-law 29 to be amended by the addition of the follow¬ 
ing words after paragraph (g): 

“ I'h) The Chairman for the time being of each of 
the four Standing Committees referred to in Bye¬ 
law 52." 

Ian MacAuster, 

23 July 1925. Secretory R.l.R.A, 

FINE .\RT CO.M.MfSSION. 

'Fhc King has appointed Mr. Dugatd Sutherland 
MacCoU to be a member of the Royal Fine Art Com¬ 
mission to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston ; and to appoint Dr. Percy Scott 
Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., to be an additional member of 
the Commission. 


Mr. F. S. Baker [F.] has resigned the office of Hon. 
Secretary R.I.B..^. for Canada, after holding this position 
since the v’ear 1905. The Council have reluctantly 
accepted his resignation and have passed a resolution 
expressing their indebtedness to him for his long and 
valuableserv'ice to the R. I .B.A. in occupying this important 
position. 


Members’ Column 

tH-A.ST.ES OF .\DDR£SS. 

.Mr M J. H. SoMAKlt IF.] haa efaan^ hi# address tnuu 384 
Cricklewood Laue, N.W.*. to 245 WillflkUn Lane, s 

Tux addivffi ul -Mr H. T, Jackson [d-l wiU be, after ib« i7tb 
Anguat, c/o City Engineer's Olfioe, Council House, Coventry. 

partnership and change of address. 

Mk H D SccDEW, A R.I B-A., has moved his office to 10 Condiut 
Street, W.i, and taken into partnership Mr, B. W. K. Go^c. 
The practice wiD be tarried on m the name uf Sugden and Goode, 

Architecta. partNERSHII^S WANTED. 

A.R.I.B..A., Lo«d«io trained (54—deducUn* years of the 
m practice cisewlienr, wanU to retain to LondtHi. Has tmU 
t M c r-CTj# in recent bia competitions and good all-round building 
experiokcc- Hai lieen contmteiinned with t5o,ooo Job ta«at in 
cooipetitiun within last few months. Desires partnership niut 
eauLlished architect who will guarantee m ini mum return per 
anmuH over terni —Apply IVjx 2175? Tbc S<‘crptjj^ 

RI.B,A., 9 Condmt Street, London, W.I. _ „ 

.AacHiracT (A.R.I.B_A. t<>06) U looking lor partn^ip m wIJ- 
esUblisbed practice. Has bad considerable experterwe m bolli 
public domestic work. Moderate capital avatlablt—Apply 
Btix 2075, e/o The Scoetary R-LU.A., 9 Cooduit Street, \\.i. 

A.R.LB.A. and Dip.A A. seeks partnarthip in estal^sbed hnn 
of London Architects. Keen, rnenceUc, seven years BnUsh Md 
American office axpeneme. Capital available.—Apply Box jsyy, 
e/o The Sreretary R I B A., u Conduit Street. Ltaulon, W.i. 
SHAKE OF LARGE SINGLE-ROOM OFFICE, GR-\Y'S INN 
DISTRICT. 

AacnTTXCT dcatrea to share large ground-floor singlr office with 
another on mutual tmua. Gray’a Inn dutrict. Trlepbi^- 
Electrlr light. Typist’# services.—Apjily Box xa 75 , c^o The 
S«xetary R.I.B.A., v Conduit Street, l/jwdnn, W’.t. 

\fefnbers sending remittance# by postal order for lubscnp- 
tion# or In#titute publication# are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulaliona with regard to itas 
method of payment. Pdstal orderi should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.BA., and ero#*ed. 
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Dbtail Of THf Cheat Pohtai. or St. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna 

The Sculpture in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna 

BY n.WS TIETZE 


I N the Middle Ages St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
Vienna, was renowned as one of the main centres 
of Gothic architecture in C^rmany. Its influence 
stretched beyond .Austria to Hungary and the Danu- 
hian princip^ties. The Gothic buddings there, in 
AO far as they have been preser>‘ed. show many 
recogni.sable associations with St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 
The far-reaching Eastern influence of the Cathedral 
b explained by the geographical and political position 
of Vienna. Situated at the extreme border of West 
European civilisation, it could not but be the natural 
mediator between the countries of the East and of the 
VV’est. Its position, far from the centres of great inter¬ 
national movements, and near to the world of the Orient, 
was subjected to quite a different mentality; this deter¬ 
mined teth the general mental character of Vienna and 
its artistic character, not only during the .Middle Ages, 
hut, tine might add, up to the present time. 

This peculiar quality in Viennese art is found in the 
oldest example of monumental sculpture in Vienna, the 
so-called “ Great Portal " (Kiesenthorl of St. Stephen’s, 
which (with the w hole of the front of the late Roman¬ 


esque church) was incorporated in the stupendous 
facade of the C^ithic Cathedral In tl»e fifteenth century. 
The tendency to protect what already exists and leave 
it undisturb^ in a new creation is also one of the 
characteristic qualities of Viennese art. The ” Great 
Portal ” docs not belong to the oldest church on this site, 
but to a building which was built in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, owing to the growth of the 
town under the last Princes of the House of Buben- 
berg. It was erected about 1260 in the Romanesque 
style, which at that time had made way for the young, 
victorious Gothic in Western Europe. But here, 
further East, modem currents were still unknown, and 
forms were permitted which elsewhere had long been 
superseded. A kind of Colonial style wlu'ch had come 
from the North of Italy characterises the porch ; and 
Norman elements communicated to Vienna by the 
Radsbon so-called Scotch monks, who settled there in 
the twelfth century, also appear in the design. 
The Great Portal ” Is funnel-shaped, widening to¬ 
wards the outside, the walls of which arc aupported by 
columns decorated with foliage. Over the richlv 


0 
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camiced capitals ruM aii architrave with figures in 
relief. Half-length figures of the Apusllea are placed 
before the recesses* In the tympanutn over the door 
Christ is enthroned as the Saviour of the Worid in the 
mandorla, supported by draped angels with spreading 
%ving3. Ah th«c motifs are well knovm from the 


portals of other churches. The Tympana of Charlieu, 
still more that of St* Jufien se Tonzy (Sadne et Loire ; 
see Porter, Romaturtqiie Sculpture, Ulus. 108, 
to be the immediate patterns of the Vienna *' Majestas 
Domini/* which, however, is a hundred years later* 

A few decades after the " Great Portal ” was com¬ 
pleted^ Gothic architecture forced its triumphant way 
into this Eastern boundary land, that in the meanwhile 
had undergone also a great paliticfd change. !n laSi 


Rudolph of Habsburg had banded this country' over to 
his eldest son, .\lbrecht, thereby laying the foundadoti 
of a powerful dynasty, which from that time—umtii 
igi8—ruled a large empire* It was natural that the 
capital town should feel hecnly the fresh impulse 
proceeding from the new princely housei and that 


building activity shouJd gnin thereby. Wtihin the 
ncil generation, St. Stephen's Church, to wiiich had 
just b^rT given a new form, was again enlarged. A 
choir was added to the Romanesejue nave, and Gothic 
forms were now adopted. This budding period lasted 
from about 1306 to 1340, and was named the HAJbcrtic, 
after the then reigning Duke Albrecht IT. These 
sculptures of the choir, the greater part of which was 
done in 1330, show great simdarity to the Rtgcn&hiirg 



" Bianci-'s Prutoii^' or St* SriEPitEs^s CvTim>aAi, Vi*S'na 
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schDof. The Saints Cliiistuphcr^ Laurence, Ivatliarinc^ 
Stephen and John on the pillars are still in their 
nriginaJ places in the centre choir t a Madonna as a 
protectress, a Madonna and Child, an Angel of I he 
Annunciation, and a St. Anna are all of the same style. 
I'hey ure powerful figure^ with compact proportions 
and lingular heads un hroad shoulders, heavy 
draperies hanging In many folds. They arc the result 
of the new feeliitg of ivhitrh Giotto was the greatest 
pioneer and W'hich in the thirteenth centnry 5up“ 


flfshop s Porch the rcLcf in the dour shield shnivs the 
Death and Comnatian of the Blessed \lrgin, and the 
bordering ahore The aUtues of Duke .Albrecht lU., 
Rudolph's brother and sticccsaor, with feniale saints^ 
Both porula are caat on a cfi'mnitiii plan, but they are 
not unirormly carried out. I'he style of the Bi^ihop^s 
ia older, ita art reminds us that the building conetruc^ 
tton of tFie Cjithedral is closely allied wiEh Prague. 
.About this time Emperor Charfes IV., the fathcr-^in^ 
hiw of Duke Rudolph, encouragetl a magniheent 



ScEses FM>M rm I. in of ar. PAUh 

Di-TAli3 OF rut “ SiN-tiEnli i'oflcn/’ Sr. SmifFs's CAiiOiOKAi-, Vrrsx .4 


planted the former Eurtipean ideal of elegant knights, 
priests and graceful women. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century Duke 
Rudolph IV, continued the work begun by his father 
Albrecht, and added a richer and more magnificent 
nave. 

The two side portals of the cathedral, the *' Bishop's” 
and the " Singer's Porch," belong to the earlicat pans 
of this new period of building. The BishtjpV Porch 
was intended for the women's entrance, the SingerV for 
the meji^B. In the Lympanum over the df>or of the 
latter there are reliefs in two zones with acencfl from the 
life of St. Paul, til the double chamfer of the bordering 
are statues of Duke Rudolph and his wife Katharine ; 
above these figures ate siatucs of nuilc saints. On the 


activity in building. Peter ParJer built St. Veit's 
Cathedra] in Prague. The statue of St. Wcticcslas in 
Prague Cathedral, begun in 1373, shows the closest 
relationship to the figure nf Duke Albrecht in the 
Vienna Portal, and similar conformity may be noticed 
here and rhere with the other sculptures. 

'rhts style came to Prague from Gmund, in Swubia, 
where the immediate predecessor of nne of the 
Viennese tympana b to he fnund. At Gmund in the 
South Portal the Death of Mary is shown in the lower 
section : the Coronation of the Virgin is represented in 
the triangular space ahcivcr. The style of the Vienna 
representation is coarser r the figures and heaii 
arc heavier, but the draperies are more delicately 
modelled. ^ 


U Z 
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\t the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century*. Viennese scuipturc 
influence of Bohemian art. An example of 
be found in the reliefs of the Sii^r s Porch. Here he 
chief scenes arc taken from the life of the Apostle 1 a il , 
his fall, conversion, baptism and death are *0^ 
spiritual inspiration and dramatic emotion. 
of heavy sh.ut figures, slender, delicate, almost frapic 
shapes appear with affected positions and expressiie 

^^hc^ist quarter of the fourteenth century mav be 

regarded not only as the most obscitfc, but 

also as the most important period in the 

sculpture of St. Stephen’s. According to the lat«t 

hypothesis, the artistic activity which 

Duke Rudolph IV. gave origin to a ” Du«l 

shop ” The attribution of many works to this school 

is. howetxr. hyprithetical. and the Du«I statu^ from 

the West Front of St. Stephens, now in thej^ 

of Vienna Museum, are of somewhat 

fonn. They are high, thin figures tlie hmbs tjw 

long and with boldly conceived draperies. I he 

larS simple forma, through centuries of exposure. 

have been reduced to mere shadows of their former 

**Thcv form the transition to the fifteenth century, 
which.'for Vienna, was to be a penod of i^vere I^ '***;** 
disturbance and prolonged 

this time the completion of the . 

of the Cathedral was continued with the pcatest 
energy ; but the increased quantity corrcspmds to a 
falling off in quality. In contrast to the 
examples from the other Alpine countries, the 
in decoration and the rich joyous phantasy arc a^nt ; 
it is a conunoner—more atizcn-likc—art with im¬ 
personal features, expn^ by the 
figures on the exterior and by the many 
which are plac-ed in the inten^or. ^nd ***«" **"^1 

works rise to a higher rank. 

tectress, the beautiful old motif in w hich clencal and 
worldly rcpreacntatic'cs take their p^ition under the 
cl<i.k of the Mother of God, full of tender it^ert..! 
love. Or there niay be a St. SebaaMn-beMde the 
organ «reen-the sharply defined silhouette of which 
contains a tender chamu Thpe are proi^nenl 
examples of the work of a school which persisted oil the 

close of the fifteenth century. 

.\11 these contrasts form the bases from which other 
remarkable works arise, but represent only one side of 
V’icnncse art. For other figures an influx of elements of 
the most v-aried origin is characteristic. 

Sometimes the pattern came froin abroad, 
time il was the foreign artists thcmsch'« who irayelW 
to V^ienna, to work there and found schools. In 1407 
the Emperor Frederick brought .Master Nikla^ Uyen 
from Strasbourg to Vienna, with a conunission to 


prepare his tomb. Scycrul years Utcr on .Ml Saints 
Dari 5 i 3 . and therefore long after the death of the 
Em',UroMi490) and of the aitist (1487). ‘t was cerc- 
moniously unveiled. Il is a high tomb of red njarblc 
and considerable dimensions ; around the sairopha^ 
runs a balustrade intcrspac^ by senu-aroular arche^ 
the comer and separation pillars of which have figures 
of the saints in elegant niches. The tomb 
socle On the terminal plinlh of this, phaniaslit 
animals disport themselves. The w-alls arc deepened, 
the reliefs representing the religious foundaUons estab¬ 
lished by the Empcnir’s generosity. 

On the ground floor there is a monument, on the edge 
of which space has been found for mourmng d^eons 
like their predecessors, the ” Pleurciini m French 
and Burgundian High Gothic monuments. They arc 
occupied with censers, missals and musical instn,- 
incnts, with prayer and song. At the ton is a high 
plinth, in the deep side chamfers of which the Austn^ 
coat-of-arms is inserted, the upper surface liemg filled 
%rith the reclining figure of the Emperor in full corona¬ 
tion garb. 'I’his is a beautiful figure, combining repre¬ 
sentative dignity with individual vitality and appro¬ 
priately surrounded by a border dcctiration of arms 
ind heraldic animals. Decades were devoted to cxe- 
curing this work, in which cver%* surface and border 
is covered with delicate filigree-like acccssones. Many 
hands must have been actively employed, although it fiM 
not yet been possible to attribute the 
work to the different collaborators. Master 
Uven probably designed the whole and 
responsible for the real tomb plinth and the pnncipal 
decorative piece. All the rest 

in the workshop, the director of which in later years 

was \Iastcr Michael Tichtcr. • i_ • /^ i. 1 i 

Another artist’s name is associated with the pthedral 

pulpit, but this is probably inco^^. 

^m, the architect of the Cathedral. '* ^ 

made it aa local tradition believes. The figure* ha\c 
X «nnJc.cd »i.h «ch ...her by luxun.n. U.e 
^.hic tneery. and out of one .haft 
the rich pierced lowrer end of the pulpit paraj^ In 
this are inserted four hexagonal pirapet portmts of 
the Utin Fathers of the Church. .Above them there u 
thick iracerv interlaced so as to form a thorny baldachin. 
The wooden sounding b<»rd above is made out of a 
heptagon and has a polychromatic relief on each side, 
reprereniing the seven works of comp^on. The 
Fathers of the Church, the most interesting drtatls of 
the pulpit, are characteristic heails, not so much in the 
sense of deep spiritual individualism as of picturesque 
types full of expression. They arc certainly not por¬ 
traits of spcdal persons, but are ideal rcpr^ntatiN'cs of 
the Catholic priesthood on the wa\x of the Reforma¬ 
tion. One statue of great personal value is that of the 
artist, who lean* out of his window under the pulpit, 
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a figure of remarkable and penetrating realtam. which 
had several close companions in Vienna itself. 

The decades about 1500 show increased artistic 
actinty. Like the Viennese plastic work, which two 


full of this effcr\’cscencc, which is shown in the work on 
numerous tombstones, in which degenerate Ga|hic 
and incompletely understood Renaissance intermingle. 
The most pleasing work of this kind is the monument 



MoML'vtvT TO JoiiN Ktckmann ls St* Stethen’s C \THm w*i- , Vienna 


and a half centuries previously grasped the Romanesque 
forms completely only when they had faded l^her 
West, so Gothic only flourished here when it had been 
abandoned elsewhere. 

The whole epoch of the Emperor Maximilian was still 


to John Keckmann. The abundance of rich tracery 
on the altar wall behind the Table and in the draperies, 
together W'ith'thc memorial figure of the founder and 
his little dog, are of gf«t interest in this beautiful work, 
which breathes the spirit of a transition period. 
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The Architect in History': his Training, Status and Work 

Part TI 

BY MAB*I IS' s. BKIGCS 


{Contmitfd fro 

V. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, 
ij-jj. pc'nofls tlpilt witE hJtlicrtti-, it liccn found 
difficult ID reconstruct die Btorv- of the anJiitect owinft 
to the flcaruity of documentary records. With the dawii 
of the ttciuiia^ncc there is a sudden and complete change, 
the amount of ntatcrial aviailablc being HlmoHt embaTTBM- 
infl- The rifi bcmefcJi the architect and the Srctibe 
vanisTwia, fur the jevival of learning not only brou^t 
about a brotherhood of all the arts and sdence* (including 
literature), but it often made the architect jvomething of a 
scholai. No longer was the chronicler a monk. If not 
always an iruhitect himaelft he was keenly in sj-mpathy 
with architecture > and be wan Lnlcrcstcd in everything 
that made for the advmnccntenl of learning and for the 
ftlory of his eountry and bis cumuim. In Italy the 
Renaissance of architecture provides such a galiuty of 
talent that, even for thisahrirt atudy. it becomes necessary 
to divide it into two sections. ’I'he aimplcsc pomi of 
division occurs at Vasari^s death j the early pwnod 
including the andiiiects from Brunelleschi to Michel¬ 
angelo, and the later stage {commefldng with Palladio, 
Alcssi and Vignola) concluding in the eighteenth ccrttuiy. 
Not onlv is this a reasonable tine of demarcation on the 
jrround of architectural style* but it U auggeated by the 
imporimux of Vasari's history/^ which covers the 
ground up to 1550 or so in ■ way which hw never been 
«piidlcd. before nr since, up to recent tlnica. 

We are indebted to Giorgio VanBri for personal or 
authentic rrmiinlBccnccs of evrty great figure from about 
1400 to [55a. llic leng^y atudies of nnchitecta mejuded 
in his 7-Jtjri «/ the .-Irtists contain descripllona of their 
work and anecdotei of their lives* hut often relate 
incidents which arc immamriol while omitting itiformation 
which would he vaMhte, 'I'hu* it is interesting rather 
than intal to know' that, in extreme old age, Jacopo 
Sansoiino could " eat three cucumbera and a lemon 
at one tiinc " or to pander for twelvr: pa^ on the 
absurd menus concocted for RLisiici s ccccrtiric dinttcr- 
dub i“* Of e^TTi to be told that *' the society of ladies was 
■cccptiible ” m another fsincms ptaedtioner*"^ For. 
a$i will appear later m this thapler, Vpari^ still Jeave* 
us in the dork tin rtnmy aspects of the architect's cducalion* 
status and work. In hia otvn autofaiogniphy be tclLi us“‘ 
how hia famous book was brought into being. It Wtis 
his habit, after his day 's work wag done, to go to supper 
at Cardinal FameseVhouse in Rome, where were gathered 
many jifrmfJ and men of diatinction. On one occasion 
on eminent guest* a Cardiiml, spoke of the need that there 
was for some authoritative bSogtaphy of the leading 
artists to be written. Cardinal Frunesc thru asked 
Vaaori what he thought of this suggestion- The ever- 

(ji. Vaswi, -be t ilt de” ccceU^titi ScHhon, 

rd rr&ifth (Firenze, 15 50) The rcfcrtllCM in tht* eaa^' arc 
to the ILogLish edtdan in Bohtl't Library (L.onoan, IrJOTd 

%^asarl, apf<tt,r Y, p. 416. 


5 ® 4 ) 

cautious Giorgio expressed his approval, prnddtd that 
the widter cnidd '* be assisted by some one belonpng tw 
ouc calling " (an opinioa which would lie shared by every 
architect who has read modem hooka on urvhitM^v 
written by literary' laymen). Vasari was then asked if 
he would ujidertake the coUHCction of facta and niaierial 
ymsclf- He agreed to do so the mo« readily oa (by a 
curioua chance) he hsd begun this very wnrk si fur back 
as Ms youth. On taking his matmaU U yeaJ or so later, 
to the Cardinal who h-id first suggested the book, be vras 
then asked to undertake the whole thing himself, as he 
subsequently did with such nuocesa that jt has become 
a classic. He seems to have comniL-nced the work 
about tS4&, firat intending to publtah it anemymoualy, 
but it appeared under hia own name m 15^0* and he 
lived to revise it for 1 secund edition before he died 
in tS74- Vasari is pmlix and conceited at imtes* but 
his work, like Boswell's, is something more than a mere 
record of the doings and sayings of men greater than 
himself* 

In this essay it is only {josaiblc to gcneralioc aa to the 
life of the it'.'erage Italian irchitecl. Of some 31 men 
mentioned by Vasari who pmetiaed architecture, either 
singly or with one or more other arts, we find that 11 were 
■ri-hitects pure and simpi e ; 11 are -descri bed os Bculptor 
and architect^’; 6 practised architccturt and painting ; 
j were Versed in all three arts ; and tme is styled archi¬ 
tect and engineer," iTie provsillng and stTiWing chttrac- 
teristic of this wonderful age was versatility, os will he 
diow'n Inter. 

The education of the young architect depended vtty 
much upon the eircurastancea of hia birth, upon his 
iKirenta' ideas far hie vocation, and as* to whether he began 
ms career primarily aa on nrehitett or t^nt. In thr 
17 esses af which pnrticuLars axe given by Varan, we find 
that three ttfchilccts fRaphad, Falconetio and Dn Carpi)* 
were tlie sons of painters t three (.Alberti, Rustici, and 
iBcOpo SiinEiOvino) of noble birth ” ; two (Bramanie 
and Michelangelo) " noble but poor " J four (Gitiliano 
Satjgallo* Anrnmo SnngedEo tht Elder* Bartnlommcn 
Gcngfl, and San Micheli) were sona of architccta ; Andrea 
S^sorintJ was the son ot a fcrm-l»bouter, Giulianis dsi 
M^ano of n mason, Lorctizcttn of a bcll-foundej-* 
Aristotilc Sangallo of a cooper* Tribolo of " a poor 
carpenter " ; and Peruzzi* though his parents are stated 
by V&sari tu have been of noble birth if y^oor, \a now 
believed to have been the snti of a wiravtT.”' Ttiw- 
misccl loneous fathers appear to have had alt the pe rplexid * 
and prejudices of n modem, parent as 10 the destiny of 
their ■vons. Thus w'e find Michrlimgelo's father aciually 
beating him because he wiaJied tv be an architect, thinking 

ltdd ., V, +15. “ * 73-83. 

I" Jill/.* V, 531- 3 . 
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the profession unworthy of his Brunelleschi 

and Giuiiano da Majsnn mTre intCTided for the law* 
Primatiocio and Jaeopu SartEOvina fur businea?, GiTolamn 
Gcnjta for wearing, and .\ndrea Sansovirka began jife 
as a faiTiQ*bo\% Antonio i^ungalio the Younger and 
Tnbolo •vr^FQ apprenticed to carpenters ; ^LtUana 
Sangallo and Antonio Sangallo the Elder to woodcari'ers ; 
Brartutnte^ RapltaeJ, da Carpi^ %^asuri| and Anatottic 
fwngaEfo to paintrra; and there ore only two^ Bartn- 
lommeo Gen^ and San MichcTi (hotb amhitecta^fions) of 



FJl. K — rVUTTHArT DF ftfLUJANm, FROM AS OlU PlUST 

whum we know without y doubt that they were intended 
for architecture from the beginning. It therefore follows 
that it ia hard to generalise as to the system of arehitec- 
tund tniining then In vogue. It appears that aomc of the 
more fortunate youths had a mcaatircof general cdtientiun : 
thua HiBOiantc^ though intended to be a painter, studied 
aiiilmiettc zealousiy " NiecoJd wes nickmuned H 
Triboh (“ thistle “ nr " tonoentor bccnuac at school 
he proved n very JeAdland made po progres* and 
UartoloniFneD Geoga^ an architect'^ son, puisued general 

■ir A, Condivi, I'ila di Mif-kcbtngtla, t« S iRoicui, t 
"* Va:<an» II. Ihid.^ TV, Ihid., TV, 409. 


studies tfll be begmn his professionaJ tminiiig under his 
Snthcrat tS.-^* Those who were dcatiried for the legal 
profession or for cununcrcc seem to have been sent to 
school; thuB^hTichelangelo " an attaining the proper age " 
was sent m the schriMi] of BTarnmar kept by Meswr 
Francesco of Urbi>io,”^“ and others; like Alberti Hod 
b'ra Giocondo, who turned to architecture from academic 
surroundings, rN'idcntly had a lengthv :ind extensile 
general education. 

In none of Vasaribiographres of architects ia there any 
mention of a school andiitecturc w^s mught, but 

moat youths arc stated to have been apprenticed or 
articled to an arrhJiccf in practioc. This was bIjkj the 
custom for patnEeni and sculptors, and the form of 
urticica dmwn up berween MichelaDgelo^s father and the 
painter Gcanenico GbirliLndajo, when MichclangielD was 
apprenticed at the age nf thirteen, is preaumabty typical : 

" 1 CGCurd diis 1st of April (r4SK) how that I, !Lodovit;o di 
Lioiurdo di BuDnarrota, bind my SOD M ichel&ngelo to ly<rmC‘ 
nicn and Ehivit di Tonimiuso di Curntdo for the neii three 
ensuing ye&rs, under these oondiliaoi and contxactx t lo wit 
that the saiii Michelangelo iIibII stay w-ith the abave^fiajned 
masters diirmj; this txme, to leam the oxt of paintir^g, and to 
practise the flomc, and Co he at the order of the above-named. ; 
and they. foT their pwt^ ihatl give him in, the course of ihctc 
three yeari 34 dorms to wit, 6 fkirins id the lat year, 8 in the 
2nd, to in the ]rd, making in aU the sum of 96 pounds," 

But Alichelangclo's fatbet waa a man in a good poaitian, 
and tbough dcubtirss the architects' sons mentioned above 
Were well tmmed by their i^tberB, other youths who were 
less fortunately placed had to pick up th^ knowledge nn 
bcFt they could, until tbdr talents by good luck came to 
the notice of one of those noble pEtrtms of the arts who 
could do so much for the career of a poor lad. Whatever 
their origimil intentions, these youths eventually enieted 
orcliitectiire as a rule because they showed a taste for 
drawing. Other studies which they pursued appear to 
have been ginmetry, pcntpcctive, mathematics, and 
mechanics. 

Out most remarkable of all is the amazing zeal and 
energy with which they prosecuted their Etudy of the 
antii^ue. Almost every £unoua architect whn^ life it 
described in detail by Vf3sari. even the poorest of them, 
aumehow contrived lO spend Iuii|^ periods, often many 
years, in measuring and drawing the antiquities of Home, 
and even in rnating rcBtumrionB of the ntlnia, Bruneb 
leachi Went there with D^onatello at about 25 years of age, 
sold a farm to provide funds, and when these Were ex~ 
haunted took irp gem-setting in Rome to maintain himself 
while tiieoauting.''^ Overwork in the bad climate of the 
Compagna put an end tn his studies (this being a frequent 
incident in Vasari's lives). Bromante was not able tofgct 
to Rnme lilt he WM Over fifty, when he had sav'ed enough to 
eettle there for the sole purpose of study Fort umitcly he 

also picked up a large practice there, fhtphaers pauitingfi 
diaplay hia wide knowledge of Roiriim HTTnitccture. 
Crunacm obmlned hl$ mime f" chroniclerfrom his 
cottaifint talk in Florence about Homan antiquitiftij** 
Faloonetto spent twrivo yean studying the ruina of Rome,, 
finanemg himself by working for other painters two or 

lhid„ V, 219. 
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three days a week ;’** he also tra^Trlled to to study the 
Roman buildings there. San Michcli, an architect’s st», 
was sent to Rome in his sixteenth year, and his studies 
there were so much appreciated that they obtained for him 
an appoinmicnt m charge of the cathedral at C^rvicto, 

** with a most honourable stipend.”'" Other iwmes might 
be a^ed to this list. A quotation from Vasari shows how- 
hard students worked in his day in Rome'*’ : 

*' And to the end that each of us might have drau-ings of 
■every work, we did not copy the same thing on the same day, 
but different ones, and when night catne we otmied each other a 
drawings for the purpose of saving time, and also to advice 
our studies ; nor did we ever breakfast in the morning, 
except on what we ate while standing, artd that very fiugally. 

Rome was the Mecca of the ambitious student, as of the 
practising architect, and every youth aspired to Ivcconte 
assistant to an architect in Rome. 

But every famous architect did not limit his activities to 
architecture. We are constantly impressed by his versa¬ 
tility. Leonardo da Vinci is sometimes regarded as the 
.Admirable Crichton of the Itali^ Renaissance. He was 
“painter, poet, sculptor, architect, m chmist, mat^- 
matician, philoaophrr, and explorer He also studied 
botany and anatomy, was an admirable performer on 
the lyre, and the ^t scientific writer on his special 
art of painting.”*" Vet his surviving work is not to 
be compared with that of Michelangelo or Peruxzi, 
and as an architect hr did little. Most of the grwt 
artists of the Renaissance were many-sided men, with 
the intense intellectual curiosity and love of learning 
for its own sake that distinguished their period and 
country. Many of them dabbled in music and poetry, 
several of them wrote books (though not so freely as in tlw 
next period), and most of them combined the artistic 
and the practical to an extent noteworthy for us lo-dav. 
There was no hard line between ” science ” and ” art *’: 
mathematics, mechanics, and geometry were an essential 
part of the architect’s equipment, and even in his re¬ 
searches into antiquity he was as much concerned w ith the 
composition of Roman stucco and the bonding of Roman 
masonry as with the proportions of cornices and the details 
of mouldings. He pMis^cd with apparent ease from one 
craft to another, and his ability to do so can only bc^ ex¬ 
plained by inei^icable genius. OccaMonally one finds 
an ambitious man with a fixed object in mind : thus the 
\xrsatile Brunelleschi is said to have decided quite early in 
life to revive Roman architecture and to complete the 
unfinished Duomo at Florence. Rapidly running through 
painting, mechanics, goldsmith’s work, gem-setting, archi¬ 
tecture, carving, classical studies, inlaying, geometry', the 
Scriptures, and Dante, he attained both his objects at the 
last. 

Even more stanling is the career of Fra Chocondo, a 
learned friar who, in the course of a long life, almiMt boxed 
the intellectual compass. Having excelled in philosophy, 
theology, and Greek, he made a model for a bridge wkle 
still acting as a pedagogue, became proficient in perspective, 
studied the Roman rums and WTOtc a book on them, edited 

•« Vasari. HI. 43^7. **• 

**» Ibid . V , 505- . 

H. Ricardo, in Tht Cardinal Medifi i PUasure-Houu. in 
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Ciesar and Vitruvius, discovxred and edited Pliny^s 
letters, built two bridges at Paris, carried out other archi¬ 
tectural work in France, took a hand in the erection of 
St, Peter’s, designed a whole system of drainage for the 
Venetian lagoons, and finally evolved a town-planning 
scheme for the Rialto dinrrict of Venice. Knowing that 
he also practised agriculture and gardening, one can only 
accept with gasping admiration the (unusually) apt defini 
tion of one of Vasari’s translators, that he was ” a man ol 
universal attainment.”*** 

The status of the architect in this period depended solely 
on his ability. His sociai position in Italy could be what 
he made it, and there was no limit to the heights be might 
attain. Architects held high positions as magistrates and 
councillors ; they were held in honour by Popes, cardinals, 
and the great princes of the Medid house. Raphael, 
WT arc told, lived '* the life of a prince, not that of a 
painter ” on the other hand, .Antonio Sangallo was 
afflicted with a wife (married in haste against the wishes of 
his family) who ** lived rather in the manner of a most 
splendid lady than of an architect's wife,” and made 
extrav-agant demands upon his othcrw'isc ample inciane.**' 
.About 1423 've come across the mention of a woman- 
architect, probably an amateur, *' of the Gadih family, 
who ventured to place her knowledge in ccanpieiition with 
that of Filippo ” (Brundleschi).**^ 

An important part of an architect's duties in Italy at 
that date was military engineering, and it is hard to realise 
that the same man might be designing fortifications one 
day and painting Madonnas or camng crudfixes on the 
morrow. Brtinelleschi, Michcloxzi, Bramxntc, the San- 
galli, Pcruxxi, the Genghi, Michelangelo, and, especially, 
San Micheli, all carried out such work. ^ They also de¬ 
signed and supervised the erection of triur^haj arches, 
theatrical scenery, and similar p^teboard arcltffecturc ; 
and there is one intensely amusing story in the life of 
Tribolo the troublesome, relating how 0 great ” set-piece ” 
of fireworks, the Cirantfoia, blazed up instead^ of burning 
for an hour, and so diminished the reputation of poor 
Tribolo, who had insisted that such things should^be 
designed by an architect and not by " simpletons.* "* 
Other work assigned to architects included the rwtorotion 
of old buildings, garden design, a ** sham “ ruin,'** and, 
in one disgraceful instance, a relief map of Florence, made 
by that Florentine black sheep Tribolo to ciuble the Pope 
to use hia artillery against the architect's native city.**' 

An architect obtained his work then, as nowadaj's, either 
by personal interest or by competition (usually limited). 
Personal interest was largely confined to the Pope and his 
cardinals, and to princely patrons like the Medici. One 
often reads of architects living in close touch with such 
celebrities and even following them into exile when their 
stars w'aned. San Micheli and Antonio Sangallo were 
sent on a long tour by Pope Clement VII to examine and 
report on the fortresses of the Papal States.'** Some 
architects undertook work abroad— r.g., JMichclozxi de¬ 
signed a hospital at Jerusalem for the Medici Andrea San¬ 
sovino worked for the King of Portugal for nine years ;*** 

Vasari, II, 394. II, 63. /Wi/., 1 \ , 24 

'■* Ibid., I, 446. 
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Fio. 9.—A Sketch by BRAMA.vrr, in the Ufeizi Gai.uihv 
AT FlOHTNCI 

S«n Michrii dctignctl fortresses in Dalmatia, Corfu, 
C>-prus, and Crete ;’*• Primaticdo settled in France,*** 
arid Fra Giocondo worked there ;'*' and Bartolommeo 


Genga designed fortifications, a town*pian, and many 
palaces and churches in Malta, for the Knights.'** 

CfMnpctitions serm to have been arranged usually by 
imitation, and were often rrsorted to not only for large* 
buildings and schemes, but even fnr parts of buildings, 
such as the dome and the bronze doors at Florence, and the 
comice of the Famese palace at Rome. As nowadaj*s, 
competitions often gave rise to bickering and bad feeling 
among the architects concerned. 

Their relations urith their clients were, naturally, not 
alH-a)*! harmonious. Sometimes a new Pope was clisin- 
dined to continue large schemes inaugural^ by his pre¬ 
decessor or to accept the predecessor's architect. Michel 
angrlo's ad>'entures at St. Peter’s arc well known. 1 le was 
an old man in a \-cry privileged position, and a younger 
architcctwouldhave hesitated to talk to hij^ecclesiafttcs as 
he did, or to run the risk of killing the Holy Father by 
dropping a plank from a scaffold near his head.*** Michel¬ 
angelo at first declined to accept the work at St. Peter’s, 
and finally agreed to do so only on condition that he 
received no fees for it, and that he had carte blanche in all 
matters requiring dedsion.*** A contract with him, based 
on these terms, was renewed by successi^-c Popes. It 
appears that architects were often engaged on predse 
agreements. .Sir Thomas Jackson’s statement that they 
sometimes acted as builders too*** docs not seem to apply 
to many cases. 

Their remuneration is frequently mentioned, either in 
the form of a salary or as fees ; and sometimes additional 
perquisites, exemptions, and privileges are dted. The 
architect was occasionally resident on the work, and when 
.*\ndrca Sansovino was so employed at I.nreto be was 
allow*ed four months’ leave each year, which he spent on 
his farm.*** But for the most part they were independent 
practitioners, and a family practice, descending from 
father to son or nephew, is often mentioned by Vasari. 
The families of Sangallo, Sansovino and Genga are 
examples of this. We are told \*ery little of the architect's 
staff, but it is certain that it induded the counterparts of 
modem pupils and assistants, w'ho acted as deputies on 
works in progress as well as being draughtsmen. Draw¬ 
ings were used, models still more so, and Vasari contrasts a 
model made by Michelangelo for 35 crowns with another 
made by Sangallo which liad cost 4,000 crowns."' 

The few architects who wrote books usually took Roman 
architecture as their theme. But Sansorino the Younger 
wrote a treatise on floor construction. On otl^r 
aspects of practice the pages of Vasari furnish a mine of 
information which cannot even be mentioned here. 

For the bter and '* Baroque *’ periods of the Renais¬ 
sance our infortmtion is largely dcritxd from Milizia, a 
scholar whose work on the lives of famous architects first 
appeared in 1768.*** 'I’hough not himself an architect, 
he is a keen and unsparing critic, much more so than 
Vasari. He seldom condescends to give us the amusing 
and trivial incidents of life as Vasari docs ; ne\’crthc!rss 

'••Vasari. IV, 4Z2. /Wd., V, 371. »«/Wd., III. 388-9. 

Ibid., IV, 413-14. '•* Ibtd., V. 251. •••/fcW,, V. 294. 

**• T. G. Jackson, Rttumtanceof Ronuin Architecture : Italy, 
PP. »47*8. 

*•* Vasari, III, 128. *•* /fud., V, 293, 

"• F. Mtlizta. I’l/e dag/i Architetti friii celebri (Roma, 1768) 
1 *he references given here arc to Mr*. Crosv's translation 
(London, 1826). 
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on tjM occasion he telU Uft that an aTchited, wiio waa old 
enough to know better, died of eating too much iced 

_I_IJb fwvm hin Ir-f^ilthvvnJutllfA. 
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igh to know better, died of eating too nooidi iced 
an*” * By surnmariringiacta from bis lengthy voIuim, 
is enabled to mokc'comparikins between conditions 

■mUk 


it appears that architects usuaUy came from the 
and profeisiotial claascs; thus, of some 30 I 

examples, only four appear to haA-c been the sons of 
artisansp whereas nine were jtrchilEcts’ sons^ Lhrw the 
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obtaiiiing in the period i|50'i750 wdth thiwc already 
described. 

Aa one might expect, In that essentially omtocninc 
Vsaaii. 11, QJ- 


sona of painters and sculptors, emd tbe remuinder ” well¬ 
born*** Mote than a third of them were Lombards, the 
prnpnrtinn. of Florentines mul Tuscona being much less 
than in eorlier day£. and the luimbcT of Bormina being 
gmolL; fine only, Vanvitclli (Van Wltell, eominji to 
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luEy frum ahioud, Atsiny cmctird tKc pra/ciisiDii from 
flthrr walks of life, thus, out of 50 or 60 Lives emmiued, 
aeven men entered BrchitccTurB from other branches of 
art, tJirrc fratti tlu: Study uf jettem, otic nr twiQ ftiatn the 
law, one was a Ljuilder, another a mason, another an 
cn^niM.T m the army, and three come from the Churth 
{thotifih Mili 23 » states'that Juv‘ara, otic of them, assumed 
the ecclesiastical habit solely with a view to ^tudpn^r 
amhitccturrl, i-tfther Posizo, the aijthor of the nuiddfsl 
architeetoral designs tltat ever appeared in print, L>egnn 
as a Jesuit CDok» then successively practFS^ paintinp^ 
pentpecti^’e, and architcctmT,’** 

Trainifijt continued (o be ichieliy by means of pupile^e 
or apprenticeship, supplenimted hj eshaosri'T mcaBurioK 
and skctchini^ of Homan antiquities. Subjerta of study, 
besides drawirif;, included cspedaily mathematicsi, 
geometry, perspective, and mccLmnica, but lltemry 
subjects are frequently men Honed, Atchitecturai studies 
were aotnerimes coitimenccd it 12 years of age. Mihda 
relates that one Teodoli, a marquis by binh and an 
architect by profession, " heioR d«injus of taking pupils^ 
selected young men of the best capacity, whom he 
instructed with the greatest prissiWe kindoeM . 
" His theory \vt»s good, aod hia manner of teacHing 
c^eellenl, 

A pleasing incident is related by the same writer. 
Domenico Montana, being occupied with ether work, 
entrusted the dcBlgtt of a church to his pupil or aiaistant 
Huinaldi. The design was shown to the Pope, who 
admired Jt. Fontana ntsvc the full credir for it to Rainaldi, 
whose fortune was thereafter assuredSchools of 
architecture seem to have twen established during this 
perii>d. Snmr were apparently tin mote than gatherings 
of pupiils in nrchitects' otfices, but ^fUiria States that the 
architect Francesco fiibiena taught geometryv pertpective, 
mechiinics, and aurveying in the Academy at Bologwa 
and that a chair of dvil uchiteciurc " was founded at 
Padua lit the eighteenth century.'“ Um tJiif Italian 
ncddemies of architecture dn not appear to have reached 
a high stiiTtdard.'-'* 

The itHtui of the onihiiect was now clesrly defined, 
and thouRh he sometimes dabbled in painting and sculp¬ 
ture, ht^ generally cnnfijied hitiiself to one irt. No longer 
is there !ui> chnnee of ccnfijstng him w-ith the builder, for 
the two ocaipntions arc diflerentiated, ax when wr ntc 
xold Lhdt isifvanj, the architect, aged 96, ascended the 
winding stair of a ramfmmfe in company with the builder, 
aged loo.**’^ Yet one architect came to grief over his 
alleged maladmiiustration oi clerical building funds/** 
Tlte design of fortifications, theatrical properties and 
scenery, gardens and bridges, formed a part of the 
architect's uomtal dutics> and he comiimed to he a Ver- 
iuitile man, f>nc rngy sofeh award the palm for muny- 
lidcdnert to Guidotti of Lucca, who pnmtwiliirchitccture, 
painting. Bciilpture and body-^ttnichiHB ! studied riMthc- 
mntica, astrology^ lawy music and poctn'; and Imatly 
briiike his thigh in a dying acrident, after mvering a 
quarter of a mile on wings of liis own design at 3. public 
display/Many architects doting this period made 
large fur I unci; they w'crc wdj paid and well treated. {.>n 

■ 1 1 . is j. ^ “ /*»iJ . 11. iLj. 

*** lhii„ U. 3631 II. yfiy. 


one occdrion Bernini was visited hy tlie Pope and sixteen 
cardinals nt his hnuaej; on hrs fumous visit to Paris he was 
treated Tike □ monarch. Tib^ldi forsook painting for 
** tht' more hicratiii'c profeasicni of arriiiiecture/*^** 
Italians w-ere frequently summoned abroad by the kings 
of other atales^ including England, and one architect 
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Went as far On Persia. They continued to have sordid 
disputes at times, w'ith their clients, cleries iir Laymen, 
and to use models m design j thus Carlo Funtona sent 
models for a cathedral to Fulda (in Ba\‘iLria) and for royal 
atables 10 Vienna.'*^ 

But specially characteristic of the period was the large 
number of bookit WTittrn by irchitcctij from the time of 
V’igtKjlB and Palladio to that of ScHimoili.. These Were 
niamiy treiitoie^ i>n the Oidera, nbnut the nieriis of which 
our pmfe^ion will doubtless quarml till DiMmsday. 

'« Ibid , II. tj 3 . II. tyi. [1. 84. 

"» fftiJ . n, 150 '» tbid., ll. 6n. ^‘1 ftmt, II. 
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VI . Tin: rf:\aissance r\ fiavxce. 

A iMlIwtion of bjQijrmphitfs of French sirchitects, from 
thfr Middle Ages m hia own day, vms vvriiten by Quutre- 
minc de QuitiCT nearly a century ago.'** yet though it tells 
us much of hia own not vexy v-jluable opinions about thcjr 
buildingSt it fails to pireisent ui with a vi^d pidtiune of theit 
lives and methodi of work, Sir Hejgiiiatd tllnfnfitld 
considers^that Qiiarrmitre de Quincy was one of the 
nio^t ferocioua and dqjtitiatic pedant^ that ever lived," 
Bui the hfwia in Engliah archrtccttirfll Uieratiiro eon- 
oeminff the French Renaissance liits been amply filled 
during the past fifteen yeaH by the publication nf 
itnponnnc books by tl^e late Mr. W, H. Ward/** Sir 
Reginald ll|l^mfic|tl^'" and Sir 'ITiomafi Jackson,'** in all 
of which the position of the Frtnck architect hnii received 
attcntinti, Sir Reginald Blomfield eipecially having 
treated the subject in (jreat dendl. 

Even for the purpose of this brief study it is ennvenient 
to diridc the period into thrt?t stages : the first Lasting 
up 10 ih if^ appeamnee of the professional architect abnut 
1550, the I4^cund FrtKn that date up to the foundation of 
the I’rench Academy of Arckiteclufe in 1671. and the 
third to the end of the cigLitetnth runtury. Ai was the 
cflie in England, tnedi«\al architcNiture and rwdiaevaJ 
methods pereiflted at le^at n century Inter than in luiiy. 
'iTic mcdiai't'iJ maatcr-maion is therefore found in France 
up to 1550 or BO+ and of his status during ihe preceding 
century, ithcn en ntiiny wonderful buildings were erected 
in France, singulariy little is known, 'fhe problem is 
greatly complicated by the fact that there was 11 constant 
influx of TmliaTi ani&ifi into France for fifty yest^ I mm 
1494, when the French intaston of Italy rnadc the king 
and his courtien familiar with the buildings of the 
Renaissance in the latter country. Amejng these artisti 
were sevneral a rchi tecta ^ notably Fm Giooondi:i,'*’^ I>tTmcnict> 
da CoTtona, and &rlio. It lias been contended’*' 
that the influence of these men on French arclulecturtr 
Was alight, that the atnoLint of building ciecuted by them 
was almost ucnligible* and that such orchitecturttl 
masrerpieces as the cJnUetTuX on the Liuire only becsimE- 
strongly jnfiutinced by Italiart at a time w hen most 

Frcn^ archltectg studied and tncaisurcd fur tbcmselTi’icfi 
in Romi^ Sir 'rhutmes Jackson'** is inclined to discount 
this patriotic view; nevertbeTess then; is some ju':rice' in 
it, and to tht present writer the tvldenci: of tlie Loire 
ch^teatM forma a strung ariiiunient in its favour. liVhilc 
allowing full credit to the Italian decumtive artists fur 
their work at this period, it serms reasonable to conclude 
thal the vast output of fine building all oixr the country 
was mutnly and alntoaif entirely du'f to French architects, 
such as the foinilies of Chambiat^. Roux, and L^ 
Breton. Sir Thomas Jackson may be right in infirring'’" 
that the fact of arehitecture running In fiimihes pre¬ 
supposes tliat there was sornething ninterial to inherit 
{$ui^ as a builtter's yard., plant, stock and capital)^ but 

i*» Quatretivire de Quincy, Jliiioirr de t» I i> H des OicETogei 
djfi ptia fAtihft I un'WfecfW, iTao-iaoa. (rari», iSjO.) 

Btamfield, A Hiffttry' o/ Fretich AefkilKturXf 4th VoLltme, 
p. tgB, (TjfHidon, igzt,) 

'•* Wardt Auhitritiutr iht RioufjrrJ'flce tm FmnM. (l.on- 
don. i^nd Blomfield, op. 11/. 

j Rcknon, The Rentunanee of Ro 7 ftct» AfAtileciurt !■ FrUrtet.. 
I London, 1923.)' 


he does nejt envisage ibe considerable value of a here¬ 
ditary amhiiectural practiio: I Tlie orchitMt mny con- 
ceivTihly have acted sometimes as the builder too, yet 
early in rhe ^iKtecnth century' he was styled " architect " 
nnd wwH working ai Buch. But at nil events it is certain 
that lie* rnasier-mascm or architect, designed sbod super- 
vised ihc erection of the building. Of his training and 
status wc know practically nothing. I'rubably he learned 
his cruft in mediTTval fashion, as described in t-hapter IV. 
He may have travelled in Italy,, perhaps in the train of the 
army, or he may have imbibed Rcnaiawncc idea^ ftom 
Italian artistit ivorking tn France. 

IJut vi'iih the advent of Philibert Delorme fisi 5 “ 7 'J’l' 
we find ihe training, statxis.anJ nieihodi of the srehitect 
closely approximoting tu tho'icofhia profwsion.i! brethren 
in Italy. A compariBon of the somewhat fragmetuary 
bfDgraphica cif tile eight principal French architects of 
[he period 1550-1671 shows, that six of them W'crc ojurei 
of men ennuected with architecture' nnd building,, and 
that only one is known to have entered architecture 
laie in life (i.e., Pierre Ijjscot, who was previous]Jr 
in Parliament).”^ 'Fhe " architectural family "is charac¬ 
teristic of I'Vancc at this date—t.g,, in the families of 
Du L’erceau, Mansart, and Metezeau. Mot lest note¬ 
worthy is the violent cnizo for the antique that led cv^ry 
lunbltious student to Rome m study and measure the 
ruins there. fJf the eight architects mcnticjncd. onJy 
one (Fronfoia Mansart) is recorded as never having 
visited Rome \ of two mure [I 7 t‘ Brnssc and Baptiste du 
Cereeau the Younger) nothing is known : and ihv 
rerruiiiiing five Certuilily Of probably Studied there- mu’ 
publication of VitruviuB in French in [547 was, perhaps 
the chief cause of this tendency, though doubtless the 
Italian campaippis rtf 1494 also influenced it. 

Ai in Italy, the archiiect found his nruwt valuable clients 
among cardinals and courticra. It is rntcri»tiog to note, 
however, that several prominent Bruhifects were Prote-stanta 
during these troubled years, and that one of them (Sulo- 
mon de Brossej designed churches for both Catholics and 
Pfoteatants.’’* In 1543 Jean Goujon., as pentdty for 
having attended a Lmhersm service, w'as condemned 10 
walk through the streets in his shirt and [O attend the 
burning uf the preacher.''® Then, as now* the " lady- 
client " sumttimea provided a Thorn in ihe archilrcc's 
dcsiht by daiming that she had dniw'n her own plans, and 
BO depriving her archittxt of his due credit.’''* (We c*n 
only infer the nature aud value nf rhose plans.1 The 
" pushful *' architect appears in an early story al Philibert 
Ddomie, who first attracted the attention of hia cardinal- 
patron by mran.5 of a smart ruse worthy of Dinocratea. 
But, like DinrHiratcH, Delinrne proved to be a vco' able 
niBn, combining a wide knowledge of constructiOn with 
hia mastery of the Orders, and devoted the leisure ho'ur^ 
of a busy fife to writing books on both subjects.*'^ The 
literary architctrt wu, indeed, ■ feature of the period. 

See shore. 

!■* Pjltistre, Lti Rmiiuctrice en Fwante, vol, i. {Paris. iSui.l 

'** Joukami, up. cir., pp. yr-Sa. Ibui,. p. S7. 

Jftfd.H El. 116. 

Dc Quhicy, tiji. rij?f. p. 344. 

Jackaort^ op. cil. Ward. oj). ci't.., 1, p. 21 ^1. 

'•** PtaUwUet JifEWjh'fHf t(e fcirrt baUir et ti peiits frail {itbi i : 
f. ■ jirrhirtfiitre C T 5^7) 
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'llius, of the eight architects taken as typiiLii] qf their tJrrte 
fot ihii (br^iiclcfl Pelormc). Bui Lout wititc a 

on th^ " Rules ot' AriJiitecturc (i564’|i* J, A. du Certeau 
the Elder produced a greot W0rk^ Lrt Plm KTffUaitt 
Bartmients dr Francr (157^—9)^ and SaJotuun dr Brcifisc 
found time to rc-^it 1 :^ 1 l 4 int *5 book (1619), 

The range nf the anchitedA work O'os tvide, rncitiding 



Fig. iz. —Pn fttL OF A KqW'Truk iiir Pnii-fBijrr tJfi t/Orniir 
[Neuvrltti Intmftiitna /mUT bitn baitir r:t it ffrtils [(hi .1 


town-planning, designs fot foroml gardens and furniture, 
civil engtfieering. and military architecEuTC. ^fhe amoutit 
of building done by the Crown was prodigiomi^ though 
nurpoued Lr the later atngc of the KeniEijisancx:. Aithi- 
tretural eompctilione are not ptominenl in the history of 
the period, but nn architect some times consulted others^ 
and when Salomon dc Bmsse was preparing skctch- 
desitpia for the Ltutembourg f i6ih) he sem Ehc nne which 
the Queen preferred to Italy *' and even to other 


611 

cuuntrios,'* in order to abiaiu opituon!i and criticism from 
the most prnminent archileda of the day,”* There seeirw 
to be notioubt that in the middle of thesiirteenth century 
rhe nrchitecE in France wTtta a recognised functionary;, 
di^itinct frtHzi the builder qn ibe one hiUid^ and the 'owner 
or hirt comptroll'cr on the other» and dehnitely in charge of 
other cni/imieti, and artists employed. Franfois IVlansart, 
for example, was fostidiuua, impatient of control, and vain 
of the high soda] position thiLt he, like incst fanious archi 
tectB of the day, cnjnyijd. Sir TTiomas Jackson gives 
some inetance^ uf the ^aXm-ieg paid to the King's archi¬ 
tects ; thus Salomon de was recei'^iog 3.4'Cio Mites 

at the LouiTe jn 1618, and Lemercier (then e young niao) 
tivreSj the respecuvie equivalents of these in pre¬ 
war purchasing power being eatimiiied at about £1,700 
and £850, and therefore presumably abouE £2,800 uid 
to-diiy, Delorme, who died in 1570^ held several 
cccleaiiLstlcaI offices, apparently ^linecur'eA, and had an 
income estimated at £2,000 a year f‘* pre-ftiir It is 

therefore dear that the chief French arehirects of the 
^tiddle Renaissance were dourisKing oa w'dl as famoua 
men. 

The foundatjon in idyi of the Academy of Architecture 
has been taken, in this csaiiy, as a dividing point of the 
period, for it marked the dote cnunettioti between uidu- 
tecture ind the State that ciElBled under Lours XIV and 
hiB powerful minister Colbert. ’* Through Colbert's 
elaborate orgnniaeiton," writea Sir Reginnid Blnmlield,’^^'’ 
" all the best artistic ability of the country was mobilised 
in tile service and was under his dinruf, almost 

personal, co-ntrol,^^ An Academy for pairitcra and 
^ulptors had been established in ib48, im ended " not 
only to promote the arte of painting and sculpture, but 
also to mslnict and train sTudcnts,'*^'* who hnd to pay fees. 
In a short time the studenta began to complain of laxity 
In the [[dminlatrerionj and in 1662 they mutinied and 
established rival schools of their own, which noay hr 
regarded as the emhryu ol the famnuB rrcndi tiiiiier 
system. 

r -'ITic first members of the Academy of Architecture were 
all practijiitig architects. It sernn to have grown out of a 
small oonaultutivc comniittce appointed to superintend 
the building of the Louvre^ but k hod for it-v principal 
object the instruction of artists. Its menibcr* met weekly 
to disvuui problenui of design or construction, and acted 
as a kind of Court oil Appeal for all queritloriA that per¬ 
plexed architects. On the one Imnd it Iiiid dowTi m code 
of orthodm prpcticv in rrgord to the Orders, hut it per¬ 
formed a morie useful and apparently more congenial 
oervioc in a^ttlitig abstruse problems met ■with in budding 
" e.g.t concerning the atrength of foundati^ms and the 
cnaMruction cf domes, llie members drew a fee ut 
li JivTcs apiece (aay j or 4 guineas in modem values) for 
each meeiing that they attended. Their work had an 
induenLe in comalidating profesEjonal status, for archi- 
lecturBl practice was attempted even at that lime by the 
master-builder and the gifted iunaicur.** In ift99 the 
Academy was finally organised, consiatin^ ihencflfier of 
seven architects of the first class, seven {later cen> nl the 


o» De Quincy, *Jit. rtf,, i. p- i+4. 

n"' Jackson. Tijft. rfn, P 144. liid,, p. i).? 
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■second cIbes, ji thijcJ class of ■ jmrnjcM'Knt Inferinr 
a pmjessor^ end a sl^:^;tuy. 

The iTflvcIs of atudciiift in haly were not fccogniscd 
■official It until 1666^ when the French Acatlctnj' at 
Home wm founded, cortnisttn^ of 12 younjf artiste, among 
theni two architects. They wett to be subject to strict 
discipline and they lived in collegiate fashion, “ 'Ihcy 
were to Ret up at five in the summer and sia in the winter, 
and flo to bed at ten, not omitting to say their prayers. 
They were to dcv-ntc two houri a day to the study of 
arithmetic, jjctmictry’. perepcctiTr, and archiicL'ture.” 
(This applied to painters sod sculptQta as w^ell aa to archi- 
tectB.) *' The archilccl* were 10 tnalte plans and clrva- 
tiona of til the fine buildicgs in Rome and its neighbour¬ 
hood"’^ 

T^ey alao acted as cntlK.-iiOta ol phcturea and antii]uitEe& 
on behalf of their royal patron 1 For it mmft be remem¬ 
bered that this French Academy at Rotne esiahliahed 
primarily in the interests of the Siate^ to create a supply of 
well-trained young orLists for the royal service, A winner 
of the Priit dc Rairte, on returning fnmi Italy, was guaran¬ 
teed employment by being appointed to the charge of 
some hiatorical building, the directnni of the 

Academy at Rome became sycophants or art-dealers, 
neglecting their mai n duties^ aiul the number of .student? 
decreased to six in 17^3 and wm only eight in 1735. 
Fosaibly owing to thia lack of guidance, they aometunes 
studied buildings iitry alien to the nrthodiwc ideak of the 
founders, and Oppenord^s Mtrat'agaaces were appHtently 
-derived from his sketches of Borromini’s wildcjit aber¬ 
rations. 

Yd 89 We read the lives of fanious French architrers 
betw-ecn 1660 and tSoO wc find little evidence of the 
Academy’s educational activities. Out of a doecn archi¬ 
tects selected as typical of the period, only three jut known 
to ha'T studied in Rome at all, and one of them (Strrvan- 
-doni) vima a painter in his youth. Of three more nothing 
is kn^Ti, but their names may be added fairly safely to 
those of the six who were never in Italy* The dreum- 
stonocs of their early life are worthy of attention. Ctf the 
dota^ BtchitecTs mentioned, six were the sons of men 
-coimected with architecture or the building emfts, two of 
lawyers, and the rranauider were ann.^ of e painter, a 
gardener, b carrier, and a tradesman respectively. 
Curiously enough, both the lawyers^ sons (Ferrault and 
Fraiifois Blondel) entered architectiire at the mature age 
of 5g, Perrault was a leamed man, and in inany his 
•carver resembles Wren’s, Ke was trained fcrr medtcine, 
took a dnetor’s degree in medicine and philosophy, nod 
WDs akn well versed in litcmture and malhrmati^. His. 
brilliant success as an architect may be escribed to a 
combinatian af great natural ability and an, extremely 
thutough scientific education. Bm neither he nor 
Blonde} had anything tike an architectoml trainjng ; 
another famous architect began lil^ as m Tnason, yet 
another as a painter ; and of all the twelve architects 
now iindcT consideration, we only know that one was 
probably taught by his architect-father, and that two 
more Studied at the Academy m Rome. 

The " architecnjLral families " of Hanlouin, Gabriel, 
Alanssrt, Bruand* xnd Le Vau contiimed a tmdiiion 

'*■ BIrtmfield, nf\. rrC.. pp. 17*®. 


already mentioned in this chapter as chaiacterisEic of the 
Renaissance in France. 

Al though the Frencharchi tects of the late ■Hn^cnteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries w'eie apt to be sIjivcb to Vjtnivian 
precedent, they were not quite so prune to the writing of 
hooks as were their coruempomries in England, Of the 
rwclvie now under review, only three have been prin^td 
definitely guilty of this pardcular ivcakjicss, and of these 
/Vnthoine le Pautte's contribution tt-as limiti^ to a folio of 
hsa own designs^'*’ executed or merely coriccived, Blondel 



Tic., ly —I>F[5io!s voH ltti>?«wci}m nv Haniei. NJ inn-r 
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edited riavot’s Amhiteetiae Froiri'ofte (1664), became 
first director of the Academy, and puhlidiid his lecitires as 
a Court d'Architgeliir^ (1672,). He alao wrote sc vend 
other volumes on atchitecturCf mathematics, the k'alendji.rt 
watchmaking, on Pindar and Homer, and -on bomb- 
throwing I PcoauU’s scholerly tmnslitiian of ^'tiruvivia 
w-Hs apparently his ftrsi introduction to urHutecture, and 
was follow'ed in 16S3 by a book on the Orders. 

'I’he French architect of the late Rennissance, though 

A. Lc Piutre. tfEuiTjo. 1652 ! 
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hrtt status was Bcni:nilly wdt defined, wits a versatile nuin. 
He dc^'doped the art of town-planning, he sometimes 
undertook the design of theatrical propertice and secneTy, 
aiS be regarded cemin bcaoebes of engineering as mthin 
his prm^itice. Thus Jh^ J, Gabriel designed ct^r bridge^;, 
notably that at Blois. OccasiottBlIy architcer seetna 
to have gone beyand the usual professional limits, and 
*' frotn time to time the architects of t/ouis XIV underrouk 
contracts on tbrir own flccnunt/'^** Architectural com¬ 
petitions are frequently mentioned, models as well as 
drawings briiig submitted, either by invitation m in the 
open field. 

A model and a spedfication (detar) formed the usual 
basis of a Grown contract, with what we should cull a 
" schedule of priocs.’* On completion all work was 
meaaured by the King's masons and carpenters, hut it 
does not appear that payment w-os nude on the architect's 
certificatcJ** The almost incredible amount of building 
carried out by Louis XIV made a position m his Office 
of Works" the goal of every ardbhect'* amhitimi. 
Hitherto thp title of Architects du J 2 oi' had possessed no 
special significaircc, but under Louis XTV it became a 
professional plum. Le Vju, aa^/VeBjfer Architecte^du 
f?of, in t66p had a salary of 6,000 francs, and 3^0 years 
later the post was worth tt.opo francs (8ay» ^2 ,doo in 
pr^nt-day purchasing power). Colbert's post at the 

ftlomfietd, op. fit..., li Itji Ibid., I, 4+’"9’^ 


same date wai probably worth about ten tones as much, 
J. H, .Mnnsart was earning some £5,000 a year os Royal 
orchitrcL as early as ®nd when he became " First 

Commissioner of Worksin later life his income was 
fabulous j so much bo that (according tn Saint-Simon) 
the sum of 3,000,000 {tj&nca was offered for the succcBsiofi 
to his According to Sir Reginald Blomficld's cal- 

culatiomip this sum. ia ccjuivolenl to £600,000 in pre-war 
curten.i:-y, and, therefore, about £i,oWj^ooo to-day. But 
even these high salaries were only Teinining fees* and niMt 
nf the State architects of nil gradea carried on extensive 
private practice. 

Even if one dues not take the blackest possible view of 
J, li. Mansart and his conternporaries, the fact remaiiis 
that Louis XlV's building deportment became ■ Vast 
famil y party. Of the Gabriels it is said^" that 
what the archheev deaignet], hi* brother or hi* uncle 
contraicted for, nml some other relation checked the accounts, 
and it must have been alrnoit impossihlc fur an outsider to 
break into the ring-fence nf this early Office of Works," 
Architecturally the later French ReiuuaBancc was a mug- 
mficent period, butt ^ these tales of intngi^, nepotiim, 
pedantry^i grovelling toadyiam, and crtreuruil eitnwa- 
gance, one con detect the germs of that decay which, 
before the end of the eighteenth century, brought down 
the whale cmicy fabric in a crash of ruin- 

ffriVJ , L+ft. 
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Mr. K. A. C. CreswelTs Researches into the History 
of Muhammadan Architecture 

BV WtLLlAl^r IIAKVBY. 


M Rh CRKSWTILL has cstahliBhcd far himscIF 
the reputation of a serious invratigator inn> 
apvcraJ aspects of Orierjtal Architecture ajid in 
ihreeqf his published wtJrlis he lia^ taken Muhammadan 
Architecture as his subject. 

In him ,-J Prorisiontit Ribiia^afihy (tf /Ar ^luftammatian 
Arcfuitrfart of ftmin (Bombay t The British India 
Rreas, 1922) he gives a short description of the contents 
of many borflts that have been Tvritten concert)ing the 
history, art and prcaervaliurt of famous Indian buildings, 
Tlie list js a Jong one and the items nmpe from the 
exhaustive and con&ci end Otis records of the Archseo- 
logical Survey of India to fragrnentary notes publlshcii 
in technical nr even in popular jnumflis, Mr, Cres- 
wclJ's Bibliography is particularly useful since so much 
that has been written on the subject has been given 
the ephemeral character of acontributioti loa niagasine ; 
and such writings, whatm'er thrir intrinsic merits, 
run grave risks of being overlooked through their 
inaccessibjlit)', 

.\nioiig many more useful works rescued fmiTi 
ubli%'iOEi is an anonymous Guide to /jcf/fofy* 1S93, Air, 
Crcswcll describes it as ** worthle.^fi " hut its title, 
IVelcome^ HtmoureJ Guests, this is /(jr _VrtH, has proved 
irresistible ; as well tt might I 

The Oriiiin of the Ptwr nf the Ihme of tile Rock, pub- 
liahi^ by the Britiih School of AjvJiieolop>' in JenisaliTn at 
a, HInde Street, Ij^indon, W.i, contains a mwt interrstina 
eompjiriBnn between thi; Cathedral at Bosra and the 
KubliDt an Sakhra (Dame of the RockJ iu regard to Tfw 
dispoaition of their plana and, the dimensioins of their 
parts. Mr. Cmcswell traces ifie reBetnblanocH which eeeni 
to hove eaisEed among four famous buildirT(f^ in t he Near 
l-jisT and !5Uggeat> that the Plan nf the Dome of the Rock 
ia tlie result of a rraditinn in jtepmetricaJ planning of con-r 
centric circles pnd nda^rocis. 

In ^ciieral ternu thia may Mfely he conceded, but 
future discoveries must be bwbjumI before the identity nf 
the central part of the cathedni alBosn and of the ikane 
of the Rock can be established M r. Creswel Vs tntell igen t 
aniicipation shoo Id, bowever. pimve a ^ulunble guide to 
future research. 

7'he line of argrimcnt fmm the known to the unknown 
ia well Buatained nnd the aui^wted completion of the 
Bosro plan shown on Fig. 6 has the merit of cocMfiruciionjil 
practicability. One difficulty in the ui analysts of 
the geometrical basis of ancient buildingB in the Xrar 
East is the irrcguLinty of sett ing out discoverahlc in ihe 
actual nrnsonty. 

Both Mauas in his 4\tfttiodr ppnpfoveV par ifs Archinctpi 
Bytantins pour tmrer fe pfan de Ui AfotijutV d’Omur o 
jferjiialem and Mr, Cireswell in his conjectures concerning 


the central part nf the Cathedr^ Ajt UnstBi prtuleed Os if 
these vtiy* marked deviations from symmetiy and from 
alignment did not CTdst, or were at least irnmatcrial, Kow 
the i rrcguloxities at the tynme of the Rock, rs J know frotu 
personal measurement^ atnount in places to diiferenen of 
a foot nr more in fentureJi that are nominariy equal, Tb,: 
whol e urrangement of the central ting of pirns sind columihf 
bearing the dome is out of oligr ment with the surrounding 
w'alls and colonnades and has been givim a nviat in an 
anti-clockw'iisc diivction to Ruch iSn extent as places, thi^ 
great marble shafts bcaidc the oitis lines that they might 
normally be expected to stand upon. 

The rCisotuiHmcss nf applying b gmnietrical Retting 
out pattern to unobviouiily innccumte plan might be called 
■n queation were it not for the fact that the rclntionship 
between the inaccurate plan and the ttcomctrlcnJ ideal is- 
obA'^iouis when ante it has been pointed out. IVliiuss and 
iMr. Creswell haw been able to aee the whole wtII ns- 
thfi part. 

The Oriental .Yrcliitcctis Were geoinetricinns at heart 
and obtained the proportions of their masses from mem ory 
of a pattern rather than by setting out that pattern Avjth 
extreme preciAitin. In measuring the plan of the Dome 
of the Rock in t^8 [ wiia struck with the fad that the 
concentric rings were fairiy accuttitc in regard to their 
distance from rhejr centre wdiilc the dtvision ot I heir cir- 
cumfcrepLCii waa not nearly so correct. It seems probable 
that having swung the circles with a peg and a piece of 
string the architects Settled the positions of oiiglM of 
walls and of colttmti baizes in the iraditiunal matiniT b> 
cmplojnng porters to pose blocks of itorw at the appro¬ 
priate spots around their circumferences. Dnce the 
general effect wbh about right the huilding was erected 
ivithout adherence to tninute fijpjted dimeasions or to a 
plan aecumtely lintwii to scale. The Eastern, a^l:hitGc1^ 
knew theit geometry and could afford to treat it with the 
fomiJlariry dtiv to on old friend, whereas we have to treat 
it with the mcticuloLis attention due to a diatingubhtd 
strangtr. The inoocuracy of the mcasuremenca. in the 
Dome of the Rock neither makes nor mors its architecture, 
but the abundant knowledge tliat could Ignore inc$iicn.t:iiils 
does cemtribute qualities of vigour and refinement to this 
most exqumite building. 

Mr. Cresw'cll is probably quite nght m asserting that 
peinain grametrical proportions ^re fundotnentala in 
time and space, they go right down to the Ynery baiiis 01 our 
rmn nature and of the phynical UtiriTr^* in which we li^'t 
nnd move, smd muy very welt appeal tu ua RUlTcrmsciousEy/^ 
That auidj geomeiriLul propardems should be achieved by 
a process of adaptation of means to ends, the reuse of 
old nlarhle shafts ond so forth, instead of by pettifogging 
cBlciulaticui Aud rigid accutucy only increases their effec¬ 
tiveness in a great monumeiiital w'ork of art. 

It is interesting to read in Air. Cieswell'^ pagev that 
Hindu njthicectum, on the contrary, tvas based not upon 
(urdt proportions but upon “ simple arithmetical ratios/^ 
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To a great many midicnts and vt^itorit the Citadel 
•of Cairo is but the foundation platform for the domes 
and minarets of ^fu^mmad 'Aly's nios^uc, which 
hgures in so picturesque a fashion iti dihiEanE views 
of the city. 

A nearer approach often spelt disappointment, 
fur the Jiifit of the hsrrack-yards, the uninteresting 
modern bui]ding$, and the tawdry painted alabaster 
of the mosque interior fail tc maintain the roiuaniic 
interest of the general impression. 

In Archirolo^ca/ flejearrAfj at tftt Ctfadtl of Qifro, 
Air. Crcswcll has found a ivay' fo delve through the 
dust and rediacover the romance of the great fortress 
erected by iSa.|adin as a defence against invaders, 
amd particularly against risinga of the Egyptians— 
vvhotie rilling house he had himself Ucpitsed, 

An intnaductory chapter acquaints the reader with 
the hisioiy of Saladtri's campdgn and the conditions 
which led to the need of a dtadel dominating the 
capital city« 

The site, chosen upon an outlying spur of the 
Aluqattam hills, hds been criticised by former writers^ 
hut Air. Crcswcll defends Saladin'g judgment, on 
the grounda that the missije-throwing weapons of the 
period were probably ineffective at the distance 
which separates the citadel from the crest of the 
cliifs. 

The great megnJtiKle of the fortIficatLon is not 
easily rccogiiised on the spot, for the big Egyptian 
sky and the sun-glare on the dust have a tendency 
to dw'arf mere human crcadons. Alr^ Cresw'ell points 
fmt, however, that some of its tmvers bear comparison, 
in point of size, with European examples of the 
period. 

The description of the fortifications in detail, with 
the changes introduced by succeeding builders,, makes 
extremetv interesting reading. The author was enabled, 
by the assistance of the military authorities and the 


financial support of the Comitc de Conservation, 
to clear away debris m sevend places, and to discuver 
the nature of the wall galleries and discharging 
chambers of Saladin's archers. 

He was also able to deterniine that several of the 
great rusticated circular toiyers contain within a core 
of the jdain inasonry of Saladln's time, and to reveal 
by extensive exca^'atioms the presence of an important 
gateway which he identifies as the historical Bab ol- 
Qarlfa, all hough in its blocked-up form it had been 
unrecognised under the name of Burg al-Imliru 

Here, 03 elsewhere in the citodej enclosure, succeed¬ 
ing builders had added to Saladln's ivalEs and tovvera, 
and the exterior appearance of the gate had been 
already rcmndelled l]iefore it vi-aa found expedient to 
block it up. The turn of the entmUice passage through 
the gate, and the open pit thru ugh ivhich any invader 
would have to march to attack the door of the fortress, 
are military devices of great antiquity, which reveal 
f^aladin'a grasp of his science. 

As in other strongholds in England and elsewhere, 
Paladin's citadel consisted of an inner and an outer 
purt, nnd since Mr. Creswell has achieved such in¬ 
teresting results in |u$ examinatian; of the northern 
portion, jt is to he hoped that he will fiod oppoitunlti: 
to attack the smaller enclosure ivhJch adjoined it oti 
the south-east. 

fn an appendix the Al^hicoulis Is dXecusscd, 
and emtie early e.xamplcs of stune-built chambers 
projecting out on corbels beyond the general wall 
line are illustrated by line blocks in the text and by 
photographs on Plate XXVIII. Machicoulis nn the 
Cairo Dtadel are shown on plates XI, XJl, XIV* 
XVl and XIX, The volume is provided with large 
folding plans of di^crent portions of the cnclosJng 
wall and its towers and with many excellent photo- 
graplia. The work Is a distinct addition to archaeology 
and to the study of military architecture of the past* 


The Ancient Monuments Society 

nr jOHX SW.ARBRICK [R], REFUTING ARCHlTECl'Tti THE AXCIENT MONETAfENTS SOCIETY. 


T he Ancient Alojiuiuents Society was founded by a 
number of architects nnd other admirers of our 
ancient buildings, who had for some years been 
cndeuvuuHnE; in ihe tiurthem ccamtic? of Eiialund ond 
in North WiiLes, with great public spirit, to do what 
they could to arouse public mieresl in 0 number of 
fine old homes and to presen'e them from needless 
destruction K 

The y haddiicavcred, inddeataUy, iHaEvaiatinglegiHlati on 
acid sympathetic orgamsations, slthim^h admirable lu & 
paint* had grvai limitation?, and that, in the northejm 
countieii, a new and acti^T orgnniution wn^ needed In 


oTiJer that every resource might be tried and no oppor¬ 
tunity lost when olJ buildings of nrchitectural inieriesr 
might l>c in danger of detnuUtion. 

The objects of the foundem were dearly stated in a hat 
that vras widely circulated at the time when the Sodety 
wns foniitd, A fev? typical quotHtions fmm this list may 
bc^dintercHt : 

To promote the study of and anause interest in ancient 
moiiumcnts, historic buildings* our British narional archi¬ 
tecture generally* works of art and oncieni eraftsmanahip, 
by means of lectures, puhlicatitMis, exhibitions and in 
other Ways. 
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Tft coHect druw^,tlE»^ phoinEtuphs oiiil other records 
rclmins to ondent ninTiiirTient6. historic buildings and 
CTaflainiiiichip. 

'To cnremagc the preactmirion of ancient monuments, 
'MlOiks of art, cndwmnnship and natuml sccncrjis and also 
of old gardcuH, stBriuiiy* tivenues, lakes and aettmgs 
ginicrutlv which enhance the interest of tlte biiddinps nr 
other objects. 

To advocate and assist in the prtjmotitm of legislation 
for the more adequate protection of all ancient menu- 
rncjiis, historic buildings, and anacni craft^manahip 
worthy of presert^Jition, whether capable ot pfoiedioOi 
bv tbc Ancient Monuments Hoards or otherwLw. 

'Fo fldvTJcate the riicnsion of the work of the IRo>tiI 
C ronimiifflion on Ancient M amiine nlsjuidhiatatic biulni n 
To aecure far cihibitlon purposes accurate scale mfidels 
of artistic quality to Ulustralc ancient buddinp. 

To survey and explore the sites, of ancient buildings - 
To aasist ot ccMopcrate with archis^ologiail and art 
aocictirt and other kindred orfinniMticms in mder to 
secure tb-c proiectin.n of ancient monuments. wnrlcH ot art 
and cmftsntanship worthy of preservation, and to obtain 
unity of action in all matters of common joterest. 

To advise and assist in the formation of public muaeums 
and other toUcefinna to illtirtrate indent atructural and 
detrorative work and craftsmomhip. 

To organise and undertake urgent works of reparation 
to ancient monumenLB to prevent their collapse or t^cay. 
Some of the founilcra were members of the County C^- 
miitees appointed by the Ancient Monument* B^rd of 
England to advise them regarding the scheduling ot 
ancient buildings worthy of pTeservatinii, wiiilst others 
were members of tbe ecclcHiastical Committees. appoinwd 
to advi^ the Cbanccllors of various diocesca regarding 
applications for facultieti to extend or alter churthe#^ 
Tbe list of important ancient buildings urmecessanly 
desiro>Td in the northern couniics dtiting the Last fifty 
years wuuld be appHllinfi, Even quite recently numbers 
of interesting houses have been lost. At the present 
tirnCg thp central portitin of I Idujici ncsr 

kirk, the last surviving work of Lct>ni in Lancashire, 
and, in fact* the last great eighteenth century be use in 
the countv, laid out wdh fionkinp paviltom and curved 
corridora, h being demolished. Not unnalumUy, IVd- 
fqssor Reilly regrets the Joss of $uch a building, belonging, 
a* hv states* to the most cultured period of Eng]tah archi¬ 
tecture. Bold Hall, also by Leonl* baa already gnne. 
Somlesbury Hall, near Blackburn, was recently sold to a 
builder for bre^ng-up purposes, like St^dtsh Hill, 
w'hich has juat periglied- Danes House, Burnley, and 
Wnrtthome Hall, ndmired by W - G. Hamerton, have been 
demolioi^d. Mimon Hall and many other nid homes 
have disappeared. Gwydir Cssitc, near Llonrifretp 15 
now a roofless min* the relic of two destructive fird». 
.Agecmft Hall i» in danger, Raddiffe Tower on tbe point 
of falling to pieces owing to the need of repair, pd 
llntlestpn Hall, near Ormskirh, i* in course of dirmoUhcin. 
Lydiate Hull ia dilapidated* whilst Denton Hall liiis 
nearly gone and Harden Hall is in the lust stagek of decay, 
Dutton flalU oear Rtincom, bos been converted into 
cottages, and rnany fine old homes tike Chorlcy HoJl, 
Cheshire, arc being used farmhousM* In Tnany cases. 


application to infertor uses has Iteen the mam LHuse uf 
their survival. ThcM arc but Typical cases, yet they 
ttidicatc wliLit la happening at the present rirac throughout 
the length and breadth of the covintry* 

'ITu: objects and work of the .AndenT ^lonuments 
Society were very dearly esploined by Dr. T. K, Tout, 
F.B..A”, now Honorary Professor of History at the 
University of Mandoeater, in an address w^ch be gave 
upon that subject in the John Bylands Libraiy-, Mun- 
cheatcr, on i June 1^24. when f>ir Henry Aliers* the 
Vice-Chancellor nf the L'nivTcniity, presided. After 
referring serisrim u> the work snd powers of all the various 
agencies in thla country' for the preservation of andent 
monuments. Dr. Tout stated that neither the Church* 
nm the State, nor imy existing organisation posses^d 
adequate powers to enable them to protect ull the build¬ 
ings that should be retained as national monumems. 
During the winter session lectures were given by Pm- 
fessor A. Hamilton Thompson, Profeacr of Medical 
Htston' at the Universitj' of L-Mds ; Sir Frank Bjaines, 
C,V* 0 *. C.B.E., the Dir«;tor of Works ; the Right Hfjn 
].ady Conatonce Match and Mr- F- H. Crosslcy, F.Su\. 
At theae lectures the Earl of Stamford* the Dean of A]an- 
chester, and other* presidetL During the coming winter 
other addressea arc to be given by the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, K.T., Presidcnl of the Ancient Monuments 
Society'^ Sir Martin Conway* M.P. ; Mr. J, A. Gol^* 
past Prcaidem of tbe Royal Institute, mod others. During 
Easier* 1925, a joint nicettng of the Classical /Vseociation 
and of the Ancient Monuments Society' was held at Ban¬ 
gor, when addreases were given by His Orate the Areh- 
bishop of Woles and ProftMor J* E, Lloyd, of Bangor. 
Members, of the Ancient Monuments Society were in¬ 
vited to accompany ibc Classical Association to begoittiuni 
(Carnarvon), whilst members of the Classical Asaociiiliun 
were able to join the risits of the Ancient Monutnenta 
Sodety to the ancient buildings In the Convey ViRcy 
and on ^•bi^ Denbighshire moorlandg, in addition to the 
one Id Beaumaris Castle. - 1 1 

The new Society has already been particularly aciivT 
in rruiTTy wpyst Tn p-dJition tn- iwlviaing owiidrs 
appointing delegates to serve on vonoue cottimi trees * it 
has also been instrumental In funning epcdal local tom- 
mittees for the presemtiitm or eiploration of ancient 
buildings. In this way it haa come to be associated with 
the movements for die preservation of Hough End Hall* 
Manchester ; the exploration of Cockersand Abbey l 
tbe preservTitiun of Rarnlcsbury Hall, near Dtackbum, and 
Dthriv- -Ar the prr&tni time its advice In being sought 
regarding many iriiructures scattered over the ntirthem 
counties and in ?vnrth Walcji. many of which are of con¬ 
siderable architeetural intereat. ITic imert ention of the 
Society in the case of Samlesbury Hall wni proindential. 
os a aum has now been subscribed which has made it 
possible for the building to be purchased for the purpose 
of preaert'ation from the fauiJdera. who had bought it 
vrith a view to demolition and had also acquired the entire 
site on which it stands. Those who would like tn obtain 
further particulars or to- becoftre meitibers of the tsocicty 
should cornmunicaie with one of the hon. secretaries ; 
Mr* W. S* Booth* the Gnunmar School, Hlackbum, and 
.Miss AT. Deanesly. M-A,, tbeUniveraltv, Manchester, 
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Correspondence 

CLAY LUMP FOR HOUSE BUILDING. 

Thr Editor, R.LB.A. Journal, 

Sir, — HannR recently had occasion to build an ad¬ 
ditional story o\‘er a century-old buildinit constructed 
oF day lump, I am at a loss to understand why the use 
of this admirable and cheap substitute for brickwork 
continues to be neglected. 

Some six years ago, when efforts were being made to 
reuve the sound and economic building methods of our 
forefathers, and much attention was drawn to cob and 
pis^ construction, letters from Mr. C. J. Skipper, Mr. 
Colin Bateman and others extolling the drtuca of clay 
lump were published in The Builder, but they appear to 
have exdted so little interest that public fiin^ continue 
needlessly to be expended upon the building of dwellings 
with far more costly and less durable materials. 

Clay lump, formerly in general use for the walis of 
dwellings in certain parts of Norfolk, w'herc it is still 
occasionally thus employed, possesses for this purpose 
every virtue of brickwork except its appearance, and, while 
offering greater protection from heat and cold, it is readily 
obtainable in any district where the clay and straw of 
which it is composed are to be found. 

The method of making the lumps is as follows, and 
invol\’cs no skilled labour or plant beyond a wooden box 
18 in. by 9 in. by 6 in without bottom or top. Ordinary 
stiff clay is deposited on a piece of level ground, and. 
while being trodden by a horse, it is brought to the con¬ 
sistency of putty by sprinkling with wnter, during which 
process, short lengths of straw or other fibrous material 
arc liberally added to the mixture, which is then moulded 
into blocks in the box mentioned above, and left to dry. 

These blocks can then be laid as masonry* by any 
able-bodied persons of ordinary intelligence, and require 
no mortar, hut arc bedded in the wet clay from which 
they are made and can readily be cut by a saw to any 
required shape or sixe. 

External walls of this material 9 in. in thickness are 
amply strong for two-storied dw'cllings, and, if their outer 
surfaces are protected from rain they arc everlasting. 

Clay lump is free from the objections which attend 
the employment of cob or pis^, bmh of W'hich excellent 
materials depend for their stability upon the judgment 
and skill of those who handle them. I'hcy entail, moreover, 
an extrav'agont thickness of walls, and take longer in 
building, which can only proceed during suitable weather ; 
moreover the occupation of cob or pis^ buildings has to 
be postponed for some considerable time after they have 
been completed. 

Those who contemplate the employment of clay lump 
should be prepared for discouragement from Trades 
Unions, whose policy is to obstruct building operations 
by unfettered labour, and from authorities opposed to 
all but late Victorian methods of construction. They 
may, however, rest assured that, should they succeed in 
overcoming such opposition, their buildings will be 
sheltering families in comfort generations after the steel 
and iron houses now in course of cotutruction hs\*c found 
unlamcntcd repose upon the scrap heap. — Yours, etc., 

jA.XtZS RA.NSOME [F.J 


REORGAMS.\TION OF THE WORK OF 'FHE 
COUNCIL AND COMMITTEES OF THE R.I.BJV. 

During the period that has elapsed since the end of the 
war the regular work of the R.LB.A. haa increased very 
greatly in amount and in scope. The new Chancr and 
Bye-laws ha%'e largely incrcas^ the sixe of the Council,, 
and its mcmbcTship is drawn, to a much larger extent than 
before the war, from outside the London area. The 
Council now numbers 67 members in place of 43. and of 
these about 45 per cent, have to make a special journey to 
Ixmdon to attend meetings. Attendance at fortnightly 
Council meetings in\x)lves a heavy call on the time of non- 
London members 

It is felt that the existing machinery for carrying on the 
work of the R.I.BA. b becoming overstrained. The old 
method under which a Council, consisting mainly of 
architcKrts Ii\*ing in the Ixmdon area, met once a fortnight 
and waa the sole executive authority U becoming unwork¬ 
able under the new conditions. The Council fonns a 
narrow funnel through which all matters invohnng 
executive decisions, how’cvcr trifling, must necessarily 
pass. The time of the Council is much occupied with 
small matters of routine and detail, and it is clifftcult to 
And time for the full ducussion of really important 
matters of policy and principle which viulty affect the 
future of architecture. The time appears to have come 
for finding a means of simplifying the work of the Council 
and endeavouring to save the time of its members by 
eliminating all unnecessary work and allowing the Counctf 
greater time to concentrate on the more important ques¬ 
tions of general policy. 

With thb object in v'iew it has been decided that in 
future the Council shall meet once a month during the 
Session, and that the f^lection and General Purposes. 
Committee shall be reconstituted with enbrged powers 
as an Executive Committee consisting of 

The President, 

The Hon. Secretary, 

The Chairmen of the four Standing Committees, 

The Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, 

The Chairman of the Finance and Mouse Committee, 

The Chairman of the Allied Societies* Conference. 

'llic Chairman of the Registration Committee, and 

Two non-London Members of the Council. 

The Executive Committee will meet at least fortnightly 
from the beginning of October to the end of July. It will 
receive on behalf of the Council the reports of all Com- 
mittec.v, except those of the Board of Architectural Edu¬ 
cation, deal with any matters in these reports that call for 
immedbte action, and lay before the Council with or 
without comment the reports received from Committees 
It will have executive power to deal summarily with all 
matters of routine not affecting general policy or finance 
and all business requiring urgent attention before the next 
meeting of the Council, and w'ill report to the Council for 
ratification any action uken since the last Council meeting. 

TT»e Board of .Architectural Education w*ill be enbrged 
and made more widely representative, and will meet four 
times a year, and the large number of exbtir^; Committees 
of the Eloard will be reconstituted as three Committees— 
Schools, Examinations, and Prizes and Scholarships — 
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with cicecuiive powers to deal with alt routine iristterSp but 
making recwrirriendadcinis ta the Board on bU of 

principle or poiky. 

Members of the Council will retain their pre^t pow'er 
of bringing any matter directly before the Coueeil by 
]glvin^ notice to the Seertiairy. 

The HiccLitivr Committee has been constituted forth¬ 
with as foltows ; — 

'I’hc Prciident. 

The Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman of the Art Stmding Cotnmittee. 

The Chaitmiin of the Literature Standing Ccanmitice. 

The Chairrnan of the Practice Standing Cammitiee. 

The Chairman of the Science Standing Committee. 

^rhe Chairman of the Finance and Houitc Committee. 

'Phe Chiiirrtian of the Board of Architectural Education. 

The Chairman of the .\] 3 icd Societies* Ctinfexencc, 

Mr. H. T. Buckland (BitminghumJ. 

Mr. Francis June* (ManchesterJ, 


'HIE R.l.B.A. NEW CLASS OF SL^SCRIBERS* 

In the Suppicmetital Charter recently gritnted to the 
R.T.B.A.p prociamn is made for the foimatian of m non¬ 
corporate class of Subscribers. ITjc Council have the 
power to elect to this new dais any persona who, not 
being profcBsJonal architeicts, arc interested in the ai:tj-~ 
irities of the Royal Institute and in atchitoctural matten 
gcncraily. 

" Subatribera " will be entitled to Use the Loan and 
Reference Ubrary, cn attend all General Meetmga (except 
private Business Meetings) and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report. They will not, how-ever, be entitled to 
use in connection with their name or fausinesa any words 
or Initials indicaritig that tliey bjt Members of or con¬ 
nected W'ith the Roy^ Insiiiute- 

'Ilte annual contribution payable by a *' Subscriber 
will be -l!t IS. The first payment w'ill become due within 
two months of election and subsequent payments on the 
first of January each year. Subject to the additional 
payment of 12a. per annum. Subscriber will also receive 
post free the R.l.BA* Jouhnai., which ia publiahed fort¬ 
nightly during the Session (November to June) and 
moniMy during the recess. 

The Council cordiRlIy invite applications from ladies 
ur gentlemen who desire to be thus easociated with the 
work of the Royal TnatiiutCf and the nccesaary nomi nation 
form can be obrsined on applicatton to the undersigned. 

iSH MACAt^fiTKItt 

SerTftnrj fi.t.P.A, 


THE 1926 EDITION OF WHO'S WHO JX 
ARCHlTECTVMf-:. 

'Fhe editor of II’Ailii'j If'Ao m wfahes m 

remind those architects who have not yet completed the 
f^uestioniuin: Bent to them in May brat that the form, 
should be lilled in md returned to him without dclay^ 
u new edition of the publication ts on the ptoini uf going to 
press. 
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CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 

CotfHSEii OK Lkctcbes ov Ti>mriii, 

A two years' evening course tm t imber ha* been arratigcd 
under the -lUpcrriiiian of the CuUege Timber Trade 
Advisory Committee, M'hleh hflA received the formal 
approval of the Timber Trades Association. 

"iTie first lecture of the first course (mnaisting of 20 
lectures) Commences tin 2 . f>etober, and will be continued 
on the foBotving Fridays from b.30 to 7.30, followed by 
practical work front 7.30 to R.jo. 'rhia courac will be 
detmted to cipo!:itioTi5 on the idc-ntiApition and uset of 
eumntun timbers (lecturer, ALr. E. FL B. Boulton, ALC., 
M.A.), and visits to Kew Botanical Gardens will be 
arranged in, connection with the IcctUTes. Under 
Seetioft i 1SesHoning, Preservation and Defects— 
four lectures w'ill be delivered on Fridays^ commencing 
on 5 Marche 1926; and commencing on 6 April, Mr. 
J.C.W, Mheani will deliver four lectures on Mert^umion. 
(A visit to the docks will he arniilged with thtu section.) 
In the second year’s courses the general subjects will br 
treated as follows : IdcntiHcation and uses of special 
timbers — Fdrcals of the world and the limber supply-— 
Timber trade documents., nnd Botany, 

Intending students, should see Mr. S. J, Duly or Mr. 
E. H. B- Boulton on Wednesday or Thursday evening*, 
sy or September, between 6 and 7.30 p4Ti. The 
fee is 30s. for each yiear. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANXE, 

Thr Arrhittcii’ tiriJ Surt'eytirj* ApffruVfti 

26 fiirte. London ^ ■S.IF,! . 

3H 1935. 

Tht Edifor^ JocANAL n.I-B-A. 

Dear Sir,—O n the rcccipl from chc .Miniatry of Health 
of the very sarisfactory TTpori on the valuation «f this sudetyV 
R!4et«., the Committee of MunagEniEiit Framed a new scheme 
of Additkrnal Brrvellls," wbieh vvaj* adapted st a general 
meeting held at the Surveyors' InsUtUtiurt un the a4tb inataiU- 

The scheme, which is retrospective frnm the hth instant, 
comprise the fotluwio^ additiunal benefits over and above 
thcrac apeciBcd in the National Health Imurance Act ; — 

SickiKSS benefit increased Ih' 7*; to a maximum of 22s. per 
week. 

Disnhlemcm henefir increased by 31, hd. to n masimum oi 
m, per week. 

Maternity benefit increased by 145, ta a moxirnum nf 5-1*. 

The following amouitia were alM> wrmarkvd for oranEs to 
members, lequiring the UhdetrnentirFned bcncEtH ; — 


Denial treatment . . , £tA30 

Members in dimirass .. £350 

(.’onvalescenl treatment .. , , £i,flog 

'rreatracni in hospitals and nursing hiMiica , . £750 

Pro^fiaion of surgical appliances .. .. 

Optical treatinent and pmviiiim of , . £l,Ow 

Prot'ijKin nf nuTMi during serioiii illnRE . . £270 

A* ihc rate of eontributionv ha* ant llcen incrcitEcd, the 


scnjiic of the henefiti which this Bnciety isi nqw able to oiTer 
is wcH Wurth the cnnaidcrDtion of all thoae in the architectural, 
fluneying or allied pnafe^ainnA who come within the scope of 
National Health TlWlirance.— I am. sir. vmrra ta-iihfully, 

HntBEHT M. Adaw^im, 
SnfiHiiry. 
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Obituary 

MB. ALBKRT tUJVVt-iLL [F.J 

All>rrt Howtil ilicd lAane m hi^f rooms on Au^fitgt 
last—ar thi^ agtf of 65. Ht •wa a son of Mr, Albrit 
I’arktnsorL HowpM, sun'cyor tn rht: I’nri-ih of nSi. Junits, 
Wesiminstcr, jind of Mr. Jymes Howe]I of 

Vincent Squart, who waiB au^^■eyo^ Id the City of Wr-at- 
minsier for many years. Albert Howe]! antoket 
IQ Mr. Hamilton Clarkr, «f ^^rjeantV Inn. He then 
worked for some time in the private draw'inj^ oHiLe nf 
Mr, kqberc R. Amrsc,, who had succeeded. Alr+ Jamt;s 
MnweJi in the pogititm of sun'cyar to the C’icy of West¬ 
minster. 

After n year nr two spent at Irccd;^ in an archlieci'* 
oMiee^ he retiimcd tn Lntidon and ntcepted a post as 
Temporary drau^thtsmari in the i.iffiee nf the surrey or 
trj The Mctrofioliian Police. He Wiis put upon ihe 
permanent staff, and rcniBineJ in the si^mce iimil he 
retired in after 40 veam^ •icrviee. It feJl to him 

to desicn the varLou-H, buildings for the >TctTt3poliLan 
Police, end he effected a very ijTtar impmvetiient in the 
desiun of tht'se monv' buildinipi. The atation in Hyde 
I'urk la amonijc the besr of those he designed. He wcis 
a reserved, actiaitive, retiring man, w'hn made few fT^ends^ 
11 nd not widely known jjmrnig^ archiietis. He was 
on injiethuns and ri^sourecfiii desip^ner, a very titnid 
draughtsman, imil a capable man of husincs^t. Possibly 
hiH nature ftrevenied him from cultivatitiit friendship 
nmong anista, I believe be knew very few, but I think 
he Would have fnond kindred spirits among that company, 
HIh chief hohblea were ches^ and bi 11 Jtirds—these itantea 
gave opportunity for the exercise of bis considerable 
powers of ingenuity nnd resource, and he played both 
brilUiintly. CltAHua. Spt.iONEH jF.] 

SriiPHEN ERXESl’ SMITH [F.) 

Mr. Smith died tm 11 April Tn his Soth year. He was 
eicctrii tm .A-isoriatc of th^ B.LBA, in iliby, and a Fellow 
in tH!it. Hewa* urtided to Mt. William Hill, of Leeds, 
ntid after further training under Mr. Somers Clarke ynd 
Mr. ncioglasa Matthews, he commenced pmetice in i,cedji 
in iKhSi, a practice w’hich he continued for lifty yeara, 
hiu parinef for h.ilf that period being Mr, John Tweednle 
[F.J one of his old pupils. .Among the buildings which 
Mr. Smith designed were the Imperial In-surunve Building, 
the York Ciw and County' H.mk, the A'orkshire County 
Cricket Pavilion, the Agricultural Department of Leeds 
Hniveraity, the Majch Institute, the Crand Arcade nnd 
.Adet Towers., all in Leeds and the neighhoUrboHod. 


WRFN .S cm RCHES. 

Mr. il. Langtnn Cnk [F.J draws attention to the 
fact that owlnK tn (he rtmovul of the comer bniIdling, n 
good pbntngraph of .All Hallows Church jmd Tower, 
Lombsrd Street, can easily be obtained aemss t’iraeechurcii 
Street : a !ad that the tower wnd spirt of St* Magnus, 
London Bridge, can be studied in every stage from 
Adelaide HdUac, and that permission can be obtained 
from Sir John Burnet and Co. 


ri [9 

BOARD OF ARCUmvCnTRAl. EDUCATUJN- 

Exhibition of DfsJtisis ut Stthidents ekemi'TIiIi fbom 
Tire R.LB.A. iNTEWtttUIJlTE AND FINaL EXA.VIIN.mON^. 

Xbr designs by students exempted fram ilie R.LB..A. 
Einnl l']xaminutl{]ii fwnth the exception of the subject of 
profcBsioiiLil pmciice) will be on exhibition from Wednes- 
dity, 16 September, to Saturday, 36 September inclusiv^e, 
from lOa.m. to 5 p.m. daily in the Collieries of the Royal 
Inatituie af British Architects, tj, Conduit Slteel, W.i. 

The R.i.B..A* Board of .Archilcetural Edncallon Silver 
Medal for recognised achooU is awarded for the tiest 
aet of designs submitted in the cxhibiTion of designi^ of 
students exempted frtim Lite R.I.B.A. Final ExarninaLion. 

This year the following schools* which have courses of 
five or more years’ duration recognised by the Royal 
institute fnr the purpnwF of exemption from the Final 
Examination, have sent exhibits t— 

The .Archliectursl yVasneiatinn, Bedford fiquare, W.C.u 

The London L’niveraity School of Archilecture. 
University Collegtr, Gower Street, W.C.i. 

Boliert f Jordan'3 Colleges, .Aberdeen. 

Glasgow SchtMil of Arvhilecture, lb7. Renfrew StTret, 
Glasgow. 

School nf Arcbitecturc, Univefsiiy of l.^LverpntiL 

llepartliit.-ni of Arebitectiirf , McCrill L'niversity, Mon¬ 
treal, ClliijlLi. 

The follinvinK Schools of Arthiicciure recogniiuHl by 
the R.LH.A. for the purpose of exemption imin I he 
[ntemicdiate Examination have sent exhibits t— 

The .Architectural A'L^ociBtion, Bedford Square, AV.C.i. 

Irondnu UnivTffsity School of Aruhiircture, Univer¬ 
sity College, Gower Street. London, W.C.i, 

Kobett Gordon s Colleger, .Aberdeen. 

Birmingham School of Architecturej Muigarci Sttect* 

Birmingham. 

Cambridge University Scbool of Architecture, i» 
Sernope TerTHoc, Cambridge. 

The Technical College, Cardiff. 

Edinburgh College af.Artt Laurislon Place, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow' School of .Architcclurc, i&y, Renfrew Street. 

filii^iQirnv * 

Leeds School of .Art* Vernon Street, I.reds. 

School of .Architecture, L^niversity of Liverpool* 
Liverpool. 

School of .Arehitecturc, the Vicioriit University, 
Manchester, 

Department nf .Architecture, Surveying and BtiUditig, 
the Northern Polytechnic* Holjuviay, N. 

Department of Archiiecruine, McGill Univemity* Mon¬ 
treal* Canada. 

Ibimbjy S^ hiKil of Art, Ikimbay* 


R.l H.A. EX.AM 1 N .ATIONS, 

Mav ano July 1915 . 

The questions Mt at the Intermediate and Final (or 
Speoal) F^minntions held in May and July 1035 have 
been published and are tm »ale at the Institute, 

price la* 6d. (exclusive of poijtage). 
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Notices 

TCLKL’TIOX OK 5 JKMBERS. 

■Ahfi utjf 'tliffihle latid liesijrius af tnirn»rifrring 
to the Ftlldwahip cldBa are ncmindcd that* if they wish 
to take advanrage of the finit pIcctioTi in the iiominEt 
ReaslpFi, they should actid the necessary noininiiiion 
forms to the Secretary»R-l.BJt., not later thtm j October, 

LICENTIATES AND 'niE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates in called to the provisEafi* 
of Section IVj cIju^ 4 (h) and feii) of the Siipplemcntfll 
Ch'irter of 1925. Licentiates ^vhn ore elifpble and 
desirous of rmnsfernnu to the FcMoiAtiiip can ohmin 
full particulars on application to the Secretary, U,l.BA.t 
starinji the ckiisc under which they propoM! to apply 
for nomination. 

RJJt A. I I'l.Kl'HONE NUT^IBERS. 

Members arc reLfoeateil to note that the K-LB-Ah Tele- 
phonc EtchanRc lin-e* are now “ Mayfair." 4^14 and 435, 
The use of the line rtumlier " Mnyfairj 6543 " has tiren 
discfnitiTiucd. 

BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.l.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 

The R.l.B.A. Statutarj’ Fjoiniinations for the offices 
of District SurveyuT under the iaindnn BoiJditig Acts, 
or RuHiiiirijT Surfeyor under hicil authoritiesj will be held 
at the Lnndon^ on 21, ±2 and 23 October, lyi5, 

Appli«tions For udmission to the cxaminiitLons^ 
nccompanied hy the fee of £2 .IS’ tnust be received at 
the R.i.B.A, not later than Saturday 3 October^ 1915. 

Full pjrticulnns of the eKiminatfons and applicution 
foima can l>e obtained frocn the Sccreturt'^ R.l.B.A. 


RKGIS'I ER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES, 

( 3 n the recotnniendfltloji of the Board of Architectunil 
Educaiion, the Council have deoded 10 establish at the 
office of the R.LHA, two rcjflHtera ; 

tc) a rejpflTeT of advanced students of recOMniHeii schools. 
(2) □ re^ater of the names of arehilects wdiinfi to take such 
students. 

'rhe intentxim is in ihis’A'ay to assist advanced studeina 
Up to the fitaije of the completion of their qiialificBtions 
for exemption from the Final EKamination ; one of the 
quahficatioiu for eXTitiptian frutn the Final Exaniitutiun 
l>einK twelve months" experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth ycoFr of the achotil course. 

The Council hope that general use will he made of the 
registers, and that as many Anchiteuts aa possihle ’will place 
their nsmefi upon 1 he reKiater. 


R.LB.A, PROBATIONERS. 

Since DeciattbcT 1^24 the followingha%'e lieen registered 

as Prubationera of the Royal Institute ;— 

Aij.\.M5 ; John Stanley, Hill View," Victuriii Road. WcmhI- 
hrid^, Suffolk. 

AKrnoYu i Giohch Francis Edwaho. 0 Turner Avenue, Lidiaei 
Green, Hrsdlord, Yorks. 

Ali en ^ Aured Maxweli., “ Nonons," LmB£lfl^i^ Suttcj. 


Aixuucju: Graha:^] Mjln&* Oak Cotrafre, Lhigweil. 

Essex 

Al 30 j* : CEORnBllATEnntLEY', Australia House, Strand, W.C. 

AjuUilliALD 1 RjctiAJtti .VIaxwell, 2jA AlbertTcrTacc, Middle^' 
brimiih, 

.AtitFoim : 'I'oLSON Mirnjur, 30 Fountuin Hiiriu:l, EJghiiatun, 
BirmFnghofn . 

A'U'LNAJLL; CHAni:.££ EusutrNU, ^ Klrkstall Avenue, Marton, 
Blackpocil. 

Bacon : Clahenciz, iB Dccpdale Street, Sutton-in-AahfieUt. 

Notti. 

fiANKt! ; AhTU 1 ill Vivian, 7 RaaBuEleg Road, Newport, Mon. 

Barnes I Konauj Wiurmn.ti, 10 Wirotuo fiardwwT Kru«.k, 
Belfast. 

BAhNim : MlcttAllL^ 34 RuuelE Squiirc, Qn^hton, SuBBcx. 

BAm-i.ErT t Cyril John, afi Street, tiuninn, Cardjtf. 

B.uiton : Herbeet Leslie, 14 l>i;VDrtshire Rijod, Princes I'afk. 
Liverpool . 

Bafton l William,"' Wayside."Scaford,Sussex, 

Bloforu ; Davto Euwin \Vtatt, Ht. AndeewX Rectcity, llul- 
bam, E.Cl4. 

BlO^nlLL X CesjIL RtCltAOtJ, rf Meredith Rrmil, Cloictuii-fm-SeiL, 

Blnua : Henry Hector CiiahLes, js Raxman Y'erracc, 'J'uvf- 
stuck Si|uare, W.C. t . 

Kenoham ; WAI-rtn Ro-NaLUt 4* Auckland .Avenue, CoirjnB- 
hiiin Road, J lull. 

UL.rriiiN I Chaiu-ES. FitEiifRiuK, 6^ Myiner Ri^iul, EjuiE Cn>y- 
iJh> 0, Surrey, 

Bunu: Ci.EFFDHD, 24 Spring Bank Riiad, Chesterfield, Derhj'- 
shire. 

IkiNU ; IIuLLtNUAW^aRTUp. 115 Gon'rr Stocet, WX'. 1 . 

Bowtin r Harman AaRov* “ Madcicj,'," Evcralcy Roud, 
Skciiy, Swansea. 

BciWfn j PfeRL’Y, 57 AIeiui Street, Ncwptirt» Mun. 

Biora : Thcim.as Joseph, 30 PotiiTian Rood, Boscumbe, Doume- 
mouth. 

BRrrrcxN : EowAnii, Gledstcnc Stmt, SoundwelE, Staple IfilL 
near Bri^stol. 

Broad ; JojiN Willlam, 1)6 Fielding Lane, Obwaldtwistic, near 
APrTingtoR. 

BnOQKFIELDt GEOHtJlI PlEBS,C 0 HoyaJ Hank of Canada^ Paris^ 
France. 

Be’hb t Epwarp Cavitnuesh, Wiverlcy Hotel, Burrell Knad,. 
Ipswich. 

BrtLtvAiMT : Lindsai' Fhank, ^.ho Stratfilrd R^iad, Sp-irkhill, 
Bimiinghiini. 

Busmell r WlLUAM 'tinnBiJIi, 11 Glebe Road, Gmvcacniil, Kent. 

UvTHAM-WiEJJON : Alla-v JoifN* Ti Manor Gardens, Rich- 
mniid, Surrey. 

Caldwell ; La.N, c/o Meaara, J- F* Curwen and Son, [lighKate, 
Kendal, 

Caldwell : John Aexe ^fAcCowAS, 21 Suffolk Sireei, Pall 
Mnll East, S.W.i. 

CaLTON ; JAc^ Norman, in Mount Pleasant Rnrad* Hastings. 

Carr : TmtiNt’t, iq Church Street , South I jtnlieih,. S.W.K, 

CaxiTLE : J.VME9 TifUMAS, abILIph Street, Koehomptno,. S.VV\i c. 

CnaTvHS ; VV .ALTER ViNrtNT, JO Lisn.«l<i«n Crescent, ClielrtR- 
hum. 

C-LARE I Arttix I h Row.AlJi. 8 RiUilw'. near Retford , Notta. 

Ct.AHJi ; J.A-StES Chariots, 25S (treat Western Rnad, Ahtrdfen, 

Colkwan : Ffcederick Kandoltii Dountm’, " Glen Lyim," 
Sr. Sav jours Rnod^ Bath. 

C'nAit: : AncuinALn, J 3 Murie*lonCrB5ccnt,Fjdiiiburgl5. 

Ckeak : Homace Leoih^ld, ^ 2 VVe^t Vk-w, , Terrace ,(L'avEnhHjn p 
Heading, Berks. 

CuLPiN : CtiFPoaD EwaRTp sja Bush Lane, E.C.4. 

CuTPEH : S’ruNEV Henry, 7 Albany Roiid, Stmud CrecR, N.4. 

Djlas : TtliiMAH Vktdr, Vicilfjforil, Atrflrie, Scollilnd. 
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DeMetz : Mowitt, j^l'pper Berkeley Street, W.i. 

Diounson ; Sidney Naylor, Sution Hot»e, Went JesnuNid, 
N ewcitl Ic-on-T yne. 

Dixie : Frederick Karker, *' Montrewe.” 105 Iwowther Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Doikon : William VniAN. 26 B«>lcy Street, Ncwcs»tle-on- 
Tyne. 

Donnitiiorne : Aij^rku Alexander Bcneter, 54 Hillfield 
A\-enur, llcim»ey , N .8. 

Doyybr ; John Gordon,” WUIoudenc,** Itklcy, YoekUiirc. 

Eeiji : Rbuinald John, 7 Eldon Street, Rcaidinx, Berk». 

Elu&i Baail Wiuson, c,o Henry A. Elli*. Esq., M,A,, 40 
Castle Street, Swansea. 

Fairxy: Wuxiam Gedbue. Mill Street, Newlaods, Cape Pnv 
A-ince, S-A. 

Farnsworth : Joils Edward, " Holmhursi,” Gateford Road. 
Worksop. 

Fisher : Richard Alwyne, 2 Pryme Street. Hull, East Yorks, 

Fulkard : Bbv'Jamin Stanley, 32 Bentinck Street. Runcorn, 
Cheshire. 

Ford : Gboik;k, 65A Highbury Hill, N.5. 

Foster : Gborce, 6 Clifford Road, Stanley, Co. Durham. 

Fowler: William Roy. 260 Nlanchntcr Road, Burnley, 
lauics. 

Fowles : Alec John, “ Daisy Cruft,” Raylciyh Road, ’Iliun* 
dersley, Southend-on-Sea. 

Fox; Cyril Richard, 72 Windmill Road, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex. 

Gillbtt ; Herbert Gornall, ** Gable End,** Stanmore Road, 
1 larrow Weald, Middlesex. 

Giashan : William, 173 Holburn Street, Aberdeen. 

Glover : Norman, 58 Winchester Street, Shetwood, Notting¬ 
ham. 

CioKLlNK ; Jaxiee KENTtETii. 16 Forc Street, Torptiint, Corn¬ 
wall. 

GoL'CH-CtKtpER: Walter Henry, ** St. Petroc,” Coalville, 
lancestcr. 

GofLD ; Harou> Ja.mbs, " ’llic Manse.” Pier Avenue, Clacton- 
on-Sea. 

CiMAiLAM : Kevin. 3 Sandes Avenue, Kendal, Westmorland. 

GRErN : Arthl'm Ronald, 22 Station Street, Spalding, Lima. 

CiRCEN : CJkoirje Dvmoke, ** Durslry,** St, Alhans, Hens. 

Greenidge ; John Throimjke W.aterman. Chesham House, 
Kettermg, Northants. 

GREENETHKrr i JoHN ALFRED, 99 Ramuz Drive, W'estcliff-oft- 
Ses. Essex. 

Greenwood : Jack, ” Winncfield," Victoria Road, OevxlcyB, 
Iauks. 

Greio : Jeksie Mahjohie, '* Highlands,” Lampton, near 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Harianu ; .\osLE Mary, ” Beech Terrace.” Iloimfirth, near 
Hudderstieid. 

I Iarrla : WtLUAM Erneei , High Street, Burnham, Bucks. 

IIarrwon : Edward James, 29 St. Mary’s Parade, Castle Hill, 
Lancaster. 

Harrlson ; Gerald Henry, 98 Ostuhurgh Street, Rcgent*E 
Park, N.W.i. 

Harrison: Ri>nau> Kitcuing, 19 Front Street, Quebec, 
Co. Durham. 

Haritand : Eric John, 5 Queen *s Rood, Ilartshill, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Hartley : Frank, 49 I.ecda Road, Lofthouse, Wakehcld. 

Harti-ev* : James Stanley, hi Lichfield Grove, Church End. 
Finchley, N.j. 

Hey : John Ayrton, 54 Barrowford Road. Colne. Lancs. 

Hildgbley : Trevor, 104 Hornsey t.4u>e. Crouch End. N.6. 

IItN*TON: Robert Cilarlcs Haahlton, 60 Butford Gardena. 
Palmera Green. N.13. 

Hirst : William, 24 Davvnpurt Road, Durban, Natal. South 
Africa 


Hivci; Emt: George Vinan, " Kuardcan,” 20 Northumber¬ 
land .Avenue, Reading. 

floARE : Eric Lester ’rRE.uiAWAY, 35 Hollywood KtMui, South 
Kensington, S.\V. 

Hobbs : Athol Jurspm, 2 Gledhow Gardena. South Kensing- 
tcm.S.W, 

IJoiMUN : .Arthur Bergholt, 40 Park Avenue, Wmxl Green, 
Njt2. 

Holloway : Henry James, 8 Clarence Avenue, Queens Park, 
Nurthainptun. 

Honeywell : Frederick Wiiojam, 17 Balaclava Road, Roath, 
Cardiff. 

Hope : Arthlh Fhntern, ” Cantertnn,” Hatch End, Middle¬ 
sex. 

Hi uhbs: GKiRGE HuMniREY. 38 Africa Gardena, Cardiff. 

Hulee : Robert Emuand, ** Gtenroore House,*' Droitwich, 
Worca. 

Hunt : Henry Arthur, 26 ScdlesH:ombe Road, Fulham, S.W.6. 

Ingoldsry : JoeiERit. ** Newby,’* Bachelors Lane, Dee Banka, 
Chester. 

jACKau.N : Edgar H.vbrv, 130 Oxford Street, Stukc-on-Trent, 
Staffs. 

Jewell : AimirM Edw.ard, 261 Syr David's .Avenue, Canton, 
Cardiff. 

JoNX)$: David Archebau>, Arfryn House, GumiM, l,ower 
CwmtWTch, Swntnica. 

JoNB ; Emryx Mailvwyn, Maesyganh, St. Sciriol'a Road, 
Llandudno, 

King : Jom.s Gould, 70A St George's Road, S.W. 1 . 

Kirkpatrick ; Geoffrey, Mount Pleasant, Brcnchley, Pad- 
dock Wood, Kent. 

I.AHDV : Eivward Adair, 34 West End Park Street, Glasgivw. 

Lawrence : Eric Gborixe, 46 Regent Road, Great Yarmouth. 

I.AWRIE ; Robert Sori.ey, 12 Claremont Street, .Aberdeen. 

Iawton : Eric Arthur, 90 Labumham Avenue, Garden 
V'illagc, Hull. 

Leach ; Cyril Austin, 27 Fitzroy Street, Fitxroy Square, W.i. 

Lrwbi: Doris Aoeney, 41 n Belaize Park, N.W\3. 

Lewts ; Ernest Wammxy, 104 Regent’s Wrk Ro^, N.W.i. 

Ley ; Arthur Harris, Montague House, Sidcup. Kent. 

LtNOATY: La-NCE Stephen. 47 Longmarket Street, Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, Natal, S A. 

LirsoN : SAxa-n., c o Jas. Miller, Esq.. A.I<.S.A., 15 Blythi- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

Lloyd : David Edgar, Salutation Hotel, Bute Street, Cardiff. 

Lomax: I^klir Clarson, ij Morven Grove, Southport. 

Lord ; WilfridTVrner, tS Park Hill, Ealing, W.5. 

Lotrw : Hendrik Jacorus, t8 Clifton Gardena, Maida Vale, 
W4,. 

Lowry : Wilfred Laurence, 218 Portland Street, Southport, 
Iaiks. 

Luckham : Frank John, c o L. F. Vanstone, Esq., 15 Old 
Town Street, Plymouth. 

Lvonx : Edward Douglas, 40 Henderson Road, Forest Gate. 
E. 7 . 

McDonald: Donald Calv^, 203 Nonh Ridge Road, 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. 

MacDonald : Eric Aiaxander Hector, 38 Claremont 
Square, N.i. 

Macpavden : Irene Joanna. 9 Bury Street, Chelsea. S.W’.3. 

.Marriott : Eric Charles, 8 Albion Tcnoce, Album Square, 
Dalfton. E.8, 

Marstdn : Frank, iia W’orbeck Road, Anerley, S.E.20. 

Martin : Fra.nci$ CitARLES, 23 Kildare Street, Dublin, Ireland. 

.Mawer; Eric Douglab, 134 Victoria Avenue, Hull. 

.Maycock : SiLVAWrB Perries. 55, Thuriestone Ri>ad, West 
Norwood, S.E.27. 

Miiklb ; Euytii, 27 I^liament Hill, Hampstead. N.W.i. 

^flLNCE : Stanlby Richard Gborge, 16 Cumberland Road, 
Acton, W’,3. 
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\Ti i I M jtjc i JcKfK Roatirr llAktiLiv tft Lrattbounte A^nut, 
SiilTsburv PEymouth. 

Mm'Hiuj. t -nfioiuit Emic, HrtPokaride."' \Ve*t ViIlBa^ StcKik- 
itin-on-T «a- 

LiittNAHU I'rntriVAi.r 36* \Jtrabel Rouii, Fuliidfii, 

SAV.&. 

MixnrELi- : 'rin>w.AA, ftz I>BEh<iHiati; RffiiiE. Riinihill. Rn>iJEhty 
Fcny. 

Mdt-Tnr : J0'K\* 54 Grey Sireet , NAWCMilc-rin-T^c. 
^looRE: Gt>nTitT'f<* 13 Olcn T^rratc^ Oiealcf^le-Street, Co, 
DurhHjn. 

MoucaN : F ftPfium rk- WlLLlAJL* M'tsico,’' Lon MaBam. 
Ty-Ctich, sketty, Swansea. 

: Joi'U; rJDRIXCi, C/O Edward Lox'datl, UHd];- 

end, GlauinrEan. 

IVtoRRUSDN, : RuHFnT 8 T'ninn TcrtrtC*, AN-rcIwn. 

MrNt;tAAt; EtEdiNJum Heuhfht, " tJakdenc.’' Stundetgli 
Drive, Worcester Purk^ Surrey 

Nici»oLLa: Grr HEnnj:itT, " WHIji Drove, Mill 

Hill, NAV.7 

NirHdl.l,fi Hr4uiJikT Eow.uttt, “ OlHtf'in," C’ppcr Cirnlu 
Road, Nraih, Glsrn. 

OakiJTv ^ WilliA-MOwiw, Ptijytienlan, BerrifTW, Muftt^gwincry- 

ahirr. 

Oatiay ; James WruUlAM, ibti Dpjscr Kictiniiond Rond, 
Putney, S.W, 

Paj-MER ; Walter H-t “ iiaKclhrad," Otd Llec RodeI, GIm- 
thorp c». 

P.tirKiiR: Citt’it-jAAicSi. ID5 Noe] Sircet, Nottingbim. 
Patehsok r MAAiniH NtoBLE, “ Tieh-an-Liillt,’' Invcmcs^, 
Scotland, 

Peat t Jchtt« Tittvofl Williams* " GliirvccruHin/'' Gt)oll Park 
Road, Neath, 

PfJ^N : t’OLisiTnouoirnjN. 75 Ahhcy Ruad, Warley, Dimimj;- 
ham. 

PlincJK : W’OOLF, 7 Eaftt Tenter Street, E.l. 

PfSTFa I (j£jjfljGE SA-MLH*, Beehive, IZ’ Alceling Hulixe Titme. 
Petkhnm, S.E-15, 

Pcn iT : IlENflV EirW'AniL J3 Taylor s Lane, Sydentiain, S,E.a^, 
Poeej: \Vii4-ia-w Henbv Thomas, Starioo llouac, Chitham, 
near Cstnier hury, Kent. 

port : Wit-LiAAi Robzft, e'n ihth Field Lu. R.E., !FU*rdon, 
H&ntii. 

POT't>Jt i JcilN EDWAnir* ” Tha Gahlea," tkih Road, KctlCTinff. 
Power : At-UKST Gktfuev, 40 J^ady MarK“t-ct Roud, N.W,s. 
Phesttov : FHBPEfunc l.issLiEr fjo ClJve Ro^id, Dulwich, S.E.ai. 
Prioe : GmfFBEY I*ANGTORn, The Quarry* FoirWiiler, near 
Cardilf. 

Phicii ; OlwsE>j jVLARCfnEmrE EiiMtutiFON, '* Mae^ieir HttuM," 
Whilchurch, Cardiff. 

Prince t ^ic> W«t Cottafle, P^crSirtei. Derby, 

PirtiH : Leslie*" Snndymift," Ne99*NEsion. near ffirkerthend. 
PvMAN : NtUfLr Holly L,oil[;e, St. joauea I^A, Hartopiite. 
Rallino : Stattorij TuuVAa Liale, fc DevtMisbire Plane, 
Exeter. 

RjuimaN : Eouan. Hanmer Phlc#. Bt'hwerhunrvi LanoiBlcr, 
Rilc^' : Hamu.O, zj W^Liutnn Rood, BlaClLlHirn, f^nca, 
RoBiNit, Stanlet Eowaro, itj Little Heath Road, Coventry. 
RofiCOP.I FlUNK, Js«., Bruivnlca," Berkhamstead, Hcr^. 
HtWENTmJJ : JauH, 43 Fitz Neal Stmel, Shepherds Bush. W.ra, 
Ross t John, jo iii. Mary‘a Street, Si, Andrewifn Fife. 
RcrHWUJ. ; Rolf HolhovPi j\lbit)o Place, Bury. Lance. 
Salt : Gt?oitn£ EoWjefiCi, ab Xevill Street, JStjutbpoir, [.^nn.'S. 
Saunders : William, t^oatle Gate, N'cwnrk-on-Ttenr. 
Shapu' i WlLUAM Alic, 24 Hayntitker tjuic, (Jakwnxth, near 
Kd^ley* Yorks. 

SUERWIN ; RoaEFT WiTJTS* fi Beechcroft Avenue, Slaffutd. 
SlUTTTi; John Anson. " Lynn,'^ Victoria Road, Tunstill, 
Staffs. 


Si AIMS : Alfeleii Eiineet Hatiiieh, " Hatl^te HoUae/’ West 
Bromwich. 

S]N[;laih : Alpeet GfaUAM, zy l.aiisdalc Terrace, Went 
jesmond, Ne«caaclcMjn-'l'yiie. 

SmitiI : Author Wiijiinson. " Lee Mouiit,’* 35 Raw Ntwak 
Riiad* Halciiditie NwA, f ludderalield. 

S.MiTusoN % George Hugh, 3 WinsToninn Chettenloim. 

SpaokmaN ■ An'riiLiA Jamui.A im-held.*' Bath Road. Swindon, 

Wills. 

Stanw'orth : R ichard. ' ’ Kosegairth' James Avenue. ^ 1 arton , 

HhuckpooL Land* 

Stephenson : John, Aah Cottajpc, DeciJii Groiiie, Whickharn, 
Co. Dutham. 

RoruMaT I William Driver, jy West dMount, .Armlty, Leeds. 

SlTZB : CHAJHLEy. II Upper Price Street. York. 

Tavlor; HarjOlu Edta-tn, ru .Marlborough Plata, Chelsea, 
S.W 3, 

Thomf^N : Br^jAMIN H.AR0LU, Bunlemp, near Swtrulnn, 
Wika. 

TttE ’ B-Uiti. Fbederick, W'iterluo House, M'imey., Onom. 

TonrER : William, c n J, C. Procter, Esq.* ha W'oodhoufic 

Lane. Leeds. 

TroU'Ca i FjtANK, ik Arcbitiitld Rnad, Worthing. Sussex. 

Trlttfam : Walter James* 8 IMaivem Avenue, Ella Street, 

Hull. 

Ti’un'ioi : John Wktlzy, iCid^OH^k RomiJ, Rending. 

Tyrrell 1 RliMARIt Henrv, 3a Eaatheld RoaJ, Peterbumuiih. 

Waine: .VNnEffiitiN, j Wesley Tturact, Ramard Castkj Ct>. 
Durham. 

Walden ■ Rcjn alo Philip, *' Roihcrbcld." Roihcrfield Road, 
1 Icn 1 ey-ott-'l‘han»a. 

W'ALtccK; Ravaiond, 12 Mixit Park Mount, rieadingley* 
Leed?. 

W.AHD ; Albert ScHi.T|J=tHLJ.i, zj King Street, Rliickptiol. 

WaRu; GfiKQON VViLLATT, yh 1 ’refithttm Road, PetikbulU 
.Stoke-on-T rent* 

Wahi> : Leslie Bcrnftt, CraiipUde, Monion Green, Ecclcs, 
Manchester. 

Watson ; WilI-I.am Irvixo. " Gtinninj^rtb." Wijtton, Ginit' 
bcrland. 

Watt: JtiWN. Education Office* East Church Street, Buckie, 
Bitnlfshire. 

VV'HtTAKER t Leonard, “ Hurnholmr." Montreal . 4 venue, 
Chapcltuwn, Leeds. 

White ■ "Patrick .MtcHAtL, 8h Cavendish Road, HiuTiniifBy, 

Wirr miTT n ; CvBtL TltUVLAS* tJrford HaII, Orfdtd, near 
Warringtiin. 

WiLEMJND: Franck STA.Ni.inf, ija t*hriieThel 4 Road* St. 
Antfrew-fl Park. BrjatuI, 

WhlXUNO: HirNRY GeorcR. bq Devon Terrace, Munihlci* 
Swanst^, South Wales. 

Wli.LlAAis David John, 34 Gy-nor Place. Tnyshir, Rhondda, 
Glam. 

W'lLLiAMS : Edwin HejtoEiiT Hdrslev, 136 Levdaham R^md, 

S.E.13. 

Will IS 1 AkthiR William* " Rndtesti’ine.'' 87 King^beld 
Road. W'atfotd, Herts. 

WtTHERSij Kenneth ClErFRiiR, jq Cumnn Street, E,C* 4 r 

Wood : John Wii-LLAm, 34 Beijrord Square, W.G.j. 

Wooti i Lqlte John William, i 14 Arthur StTMt, Derby, 

W’flEN : I.JiWHENCE, Polict Station, Jjow R(iw, Carlisle. 

Wride : jAMRi B.abh.inott>n. I Gfuvie Place, WTiiichtirch, 
Cardiff. 

W'Rir.fiT : Edna Bpackstune, 34 Wcatminsicr . 4 veitue, fiast 
Pkrk, Kinsatnn-utuiti'Hllli. 

W’riuht : MAi-Riru CHiiisriViPtfiiB, 5 Xurih Sqiuirej 1 [ampstcad, 

M .W.i, 

WvTDB : John JIaslaai, i Church Avenue, Gee-Cross* Hyde, 
Cheshire. 
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Competitions 

LEAGUE OP NATIONS. 

CoMPSTmoN fOR mu Selection or a with a 
View to the CoNSTRucnopt of a CoNFHHKJSca Haix 
FOR TUB League of Nations at Gb>.'iva. 

The League of Nations will shortly hotel u i;;DTTipctit[Dn 
For the selection of a plan wich a view to the QOD3tnic:tiDn 
of A Confemice Hall at Geneva:. The conipetition will 
be open to architects who axe natJocuJa of Staica Mcmhcta 
of the LeaKiic of Nations. 

An Lniemational Jury consistinj; of welLknawn archi¬ 
tects will esaiminc the plana submitted and decide their 
order i>f merit. 

A lum of 1W.0O0 Swiss fronm vrill he placed st the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided imonK the archJtecti 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatch^ from ClerLevu^ and Govemnientfi and com¬ 
petitors will receive their copici at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched Brst- 

Tbe British Govcmmeni will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Initimie of British Architects, end application should 
be Rude to the Secretarjv R. 1 .B-A,, 9, Conduit Street, 
W,i, by intending competitors. 

Single copia can be procured direct from The Secre- 
ury-General of the League of Nationa at Geneva, for 
the sum of zo Swiss franeSn. payable id advance, but wilt 
DDt be forwarded until after the Government c^jpies 
have been dcapstched. 

On the nomination of the Fresideiit of the Royal Imd- 
tute* Sir John Bumet, A.RA,, has been appointed sa the 
British rrprescntatiTr on ihe Jury of uteuors. 

THE NEV^' INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An Intcmational CompetitiDn has been primiotcd far 
the Argentine [naritution for the Blind, Buenc» Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A amall number of copies of the ConditioaB have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the informatioti of 
British Architects who tnay desire to compete. 

A booklet containing the full teat of the enmiitims 
with other information ftnmalsted from the Sparuah) 
and a plan of the ground on which the Institution ia to 
be erected is available for inspection at the Department 
of Overseas Trade (Room 4i). 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.W.i. 

PROPOSED FIRE AND POLICE STATION, NEW- 
C ASr LE-UPON-TYNE. 

Premiums jCsoo, ^‘300und £100 rcapectivelyare offered. 
Assessor Mr, Percy S. Worthington. F.R.l B.A. Condi- 
dona may be obtained by depositing £2 as, UesignE to he 
■lent in uotlater than B Octolier Apply A.M. Obver. 

Town Clerk, Town I Ulh Newcaiile-upon-Tyne. 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOJ. COLLHCJE. 

Proposed Neiv College Buildings to be erecied on ti 
site in Quern '1 Drive, M ossle^' Hi II, Liverpool, Assessor , 
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Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. R.A. Preniiums .£,>;oo, £.100 
and £200 are offered. Last day for questions, :i|o Sept¬ 
ember tijz5. Cemditiuna may be obtained by deposiriitg 
£2 2s, Drisigns to be sent in nut later than i JanUHiy', 
iq2^i. 

AUSTRAIriAN WAR MEMORIAL—C.\NBERRA. 

CoiupeiLtivc designs are mvin'd for the Australian 
War AlemudaJ □! Conbem. 

'I'hc competition is open to architects tjf Au^tralum 
birth, wherever located, and iti order ihijE competitors 
w’ho arc ahrnarf may he placed on the same fnuting a.'i 
those in Austral iji. the cpinditinns governing the com- 
petition will nut lie available iti Australia untii 15 August, 
at which date they will be availablf at the office of thv 
High Cummiasionet, Australia House, Stnuid. 

To ensure that the same working time is allowed to 
.1II competitors, the aompetitlun ^vjEJ cloac .>;iniultflneously 
111 Australia and London on 31 March, rgsb, up to noon, 
on which date riesigns from oichitecls in EuLrupe W'llI 
be received at the office of the High Commisaiuner Sn 
tendon. 

Intending compeEitors should communicate with the 
Offiaiid S;tTet,ary' to the Ccanmonweatth i>f .Australia, 
Australia tlousc, i^trand, \V.C.2 

COMPETITION FOR THE ENL.\HGEMEN^r OF 
CARNEGIE HALL, DINGWWLL, AND 'l l EE 
FLEETW'OOD HOSplTAi, COMPETITION, 

Members of the Rov*!!! Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competitions because the 
conditinns arc not tn accordance with the published rcgti- 
Luiotis uf the Royal Inst it ate fnr Architectural Ckvmperi- 
riona. 

COVENTRY AND WARWICKSHIRE HOSPITAl., 
PROPOSED NEW WARD BlXlCK 

The promotera of the above competition haring derided 
la reviiie the conditions in accordance with the R.I.R.,\. 
Rcgulstioni. the President Huh appointed Mr. C.E. Bate- 
THJin F.R.LB.A. os asseoserr. 

PROPi:>SED P.ARTSH HALL, BRAUNTON. 

Members uf the Royal Institute af Britiiih Architects 
must not take part in the above competition becaus^e the 
canditinnR am not m accordance nith the publLdied 
RegiiGationa of the Rnyal Institute fur ATchitectural Ccan- 
petltions. 

TOPSHAM PUBLIC HALL COMPETri lOX. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
■mtst nm take part in the above comperition because 
the conditinns arc not tn ucmtiiatice irith the piihli^cd 
Rcgulatioim uf the Roj^aJ Institute for Architectural 
Cornpecitiona. 

The pTttfouierB of the above coniipetition have derided 
10 amend the conditions in accordance with the R.LB.A. 
regulations and hirve ashed the President to appoint an 
Assessor. 
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Members’ Column 


MESSRS. CHORLHV, GRIBBOK ASD FOGCtlT 
sta G. H. Focgitt. -A_E.LIt*A.( A R-l-A., ^lejujecly trf 14 Alt^^ 
Street, L^edSfc hu& eolEicdinto niirUifiishtp tri.th Mcssre. Ctierwy luau 
GtltplMO., F. aH'l A.R.l.liA., ot ] Park PLiw, Li^ 3 , at 
iidilTRs thdr r»r!*iitiDe wUl ill futcra hr catned on ilinVif the stjlu d] 
CborJcv^ GrilitNiB nod Fog'fiiH. 

tflAN’GR OF ADDRESS. 

MtsBK 9 , Ncjmia A»l> SUATTOCKi oJ 31 WiBh Stmtj Gtil^orLl. aJld 
16 Chumb StiKlf GcnUlmlng, bjivitig raccntly fUOYed froni tUOff 
I.cmdon fHficei. al i* BocloiigtiaJlJ to 14 Streetf 

LartdorifS.W-i. 

MPv J. H. SowAHt Jiit= fhungnl lii^addrcss hxrtll sSi* CtitklrWt»dl 

Lwrii> NA' .ai toa 4 i 'VOIcviflinUnjt, N^W.a. 

M)t. R T. UCRSON 1 / 1 ,3 hia ctinnsud hSs Eom 3i 

w(*nti Rand^ io c?0 City Fiif^reFsi 1 ttnltmlL Hoirac. 

Coved tiy. 


Mr H. Ol.JVFii, L.R.l.liA,* bx 3 chaD^ril Ills address, lo 9 Staplfl 
Tun^ HaltMJin Rrtra, W.L. Hia tfliephone DHOi tif r is now t.<ntTii! 3 7.^0, 
API^llNTMEJiT SV 4 CAN 1 . 

AncnmsCTi'KAi AiSISTJOrr wnnlfd fcw tho Middle East—nnwl 
havB pawed ihB k.l.R.A. Final EKaniinatiDn. Knowiadw ni 
Qiuintillw inidtd. Must be umturrwii and about 23 years ^ *!f^. 

Salary ^30 per unuJth lust r^AT and £33 pw imntii 

Contnot, two voars j two montlu' tcavo on fuQ SkhimcI cLies 

liirea, out and 'litHiic oO doraptetion crf c<iDtr^ Ctrtt tif 
M» tofi^ pGf iiionth In jatosioca^ Apply to theSceWtanf R.J.B ■ 
SCatiae In 11 i^Ludlfica'Uam. 


APPOlNTHEKlTi WANTED. 

.AdCHUTCTtraAL AssWTAWT dosiirt fiAt* Rnncriil dofljpstic 
Vijnuinff etat'^ dcndQpiitsnL Moderate salary- — Aj^ly 00144131^ 
c,'o Secrelary R.I.BA., 9 Cunduil T-pnilnoH, W.l. 


SthuctumAI, AistsrAaT^ Student R.I.B.A, A.M-I.StmcLE..^ 
HJiiIoiifl to obtain simitar poai Linn fyr/urthcr cipmiww 7 very Ihcd. 
—Aonlv &>ii niot, c/o SemlirA" H.T.BA..* 5 Coildult Stmot* . 1. 


AssoCiATBt rapeneilCfid quonlity florreyor^ wmllrl IJIib to bear 
from arrliltEets H'ho coudd utilise >iis 5 erviLtK.--A^rp]y Eoi 511 v 
f /ti Se-iiWtiry tt. I. Q-A., 9, CoHdtlJ I StxecL, Lnndad, H . i. 


■MtfllJiTEcr'a A§.’|: 9 TAKt wniit* IcmptiHiuT eiEipEoytlifiot in nr upir 
Loodoiu Plami. dvtflHs, lavcUil^, ntt SaJary per arrao@ei[nEnl,- 
Apply Boi E03%. r^oSecTctarv R-r.B.A, 9 Cotidult strcoi;, LoOdori, 

ARjTlA., P.A.S.l.K on the aiebllccruMl stafi of a Honie 
i.VnT^TH desires LmproVMl padynn In public scn'icc. Van- iriik 
rKPeoEDcn, Including Itwt in couflly l-.uildinpjs rtOtfaUv flJiii 
lioiismE ru^hinniE. SaJary requiraJ —Apply Bns iftiti. fo 

fU'cictary R-IJIA., 9 CwHlult Street, IJiiidan* W-t. 


/i.nCIWTlCT’s ABSJSTAWTt A.R.LB.A., desins mgagei iivnt in 
1 liUiLon w Ibe Home Pruvinom. LApcrienced in tbo prmpfirayQn ul 
^orkinit drawings and dr tails. Guod dJsifpuar in tbn Kriuussjmcc 
OT Georgian elyle^ of arctiLtectnre, K«i] wotkef, EicelJcnt 
(cititnnnLab^'-Apply Sera tuJO, o/o Siicnitajy ICl.lt.A., >1 Conduit 
Street. LonduOi W.i. 

AaciriTrCT'?A3cj3TA?rti aftc JlS. rciiniral tin-lherejrpencniscin iho 
di'ilvling’ office ol □ Loi'nlOfl larf-hitcct w-orlt cti ha.Ti-rl 

SalorVi frUiT rminca* per wEtti-—A[rplTr to Pi i 57 Caustnn SifW^t, 
Wotiiirtiatcr, S-W r. 


A.R,l-B..A., own ortiee In Kent, oocnskHial atssEJnee TO 

Mi-mlxifs poctifling tn Kent, SuseuJt and Siirnoy—skcttll 
wutkii^ drawings, details, spcolkatiom, typinet traang^ , mlablc 
v»nijr]if very iowteranj tcniis. Tempantry aEb-uume 11 disLred. 
Rirply BiMi 7945, cjo Ttic Seai-toiy, R.T.BA^f 9 Girwliur Strnel, 
LondDit. VV'tI. 


ARCifrTfiCT wisJifis tCi niret <1 Fjrm of Aixbi tools with a view lO 
lUanagiiig H Brnorii RuunnsS m a small Conntiy ToUll,—Reply 
Rhs ?9 '3S. ScettUO'. B.l-BA., y Condittt Simt, W-l- 

.A.R.LB.A- (36) dEHTM i«poi«ililB position iti SouWi of En*rlaud 
iBonrnrmoistli dutrtot prefrjroJ) witli \-ic-w to p^irtnewblp. 
EKpciinnXd jn all bnnlcli«3; Steady and energetic.—Kepi y Brj* nj*, 
rjo The Soenstary', R.I.B.A., 9 Conduil Street^ IV.J. 


.AacKrrecr iBTrB.-A. qualification}, Imying forelmiiUJiti resptrasi” 
Ilk Stafl aplHjintnmtit nitli Large fiidusnial CuurKm owing to 
eevcrc trade dopreasloQ. dcdira an (tPKa^mmt where F^tirry Wm 
bulnitriai Ctiuitmctkujal wurJt iiprincipallydcajt with. TboroUguly 
ca l LI trie in all brHuchrti of Deidgu; 20 ytart' varied oapaTWnoe, 
cbiclay in Design and Cottttmetlon of fndlrStoiaJ Bi.iikllll($t, Stnu' 
rural Stool and RcJjtifWNied Concrete work « wonld )triu .ArcMtect, 
requiring asslttatUM os tVoriung or Salaried Partner.—Reply 
Hoi jou, i:/i> Tlse Senaiary, R.I.d.A., »j Ct.niriLnt Street, W.i- 

OFFICtl ACCOMMODAnOK. 

HlK. WiriJASt VV. Wood. AR.IJJ.A.^ of loi Groat Russell Street, 
W.dT, would Lm aJad to iliaru bis InTitr., airr^ wcll^fumrihod and wnll ■ 
Ht nflica. Rent, indndtng bralJug, ligbting, cleaning, and use of 
telrphoM, £^5 per annum. 

ARCfirtrfT 1 F-R. 1 -BA .1 InaiIttFWc rwomn, either OtJr:, two or thrro 
to Irt In bla offiec, Vt\C. dJslitt. Slutunl workni g fwUltfea c^U 
amtUited-—Apply_Bujt 3704 , C|foTht Sccrolafy ^GdmlIuh 

Slfiitit, Lnndcm, t ■ 

Akciiitect (P.K.r.B.A.I wishes to let ofl part of bis office* In 
Weal Central District, TnclusLvc nrllt I jCfin pet annniii.-■Reply 
Boi 4935, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A,, y Condnll Stneft, W.i. 

PARTNTREHTP WANTED, 

.\.R.l.B.A., with UK vt West-End offieM and phooie, wliirll wmitil 
rcJMAln available, deiires partneiship Id wtll-estaiilliiUbil practirt 
Jtl or near LmidOB. Trained in ftcocnised Aicbtt«tiifal ScImoI 
iinil baa bad wide office c]!periieiti:i; fn Landan and ttie ^vmim. 
Would inrat capital if pn-japocts were soffidwitly eo^ I'rttl- 
moEEial^.—Hfli -2535^ c/o Tht-K*LB.A^p y CoiLilciil 
Loqxkn, AVri. 

MR. A. j; BtrrcFiER- 

Mk. a. J- Bu-rotEEK fA.l hasopcnml All I'lBficE at i Premkf Parade^ 
Eilgware, Middlesra. ' (Toli?pbiinc, EdflWfani 308.) 

MTSSR 5 SYMINGTON A PRINCE, 

MfcMM, H A. SvKKtJTOK, A-ILI.B^A , «ld W. J, PstWE, 
L.R.l.BrA., latiJj pruElfalUji nnder Lbo tiUe of H- H. 

Hwiniscn A Co., will ill futura practise undtir Ibo utlc uJ Messrs, 
Symmgton S Prince at No^ » Mariiat Street, Leiccsto. 


A.It,S, iSCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

IniiUnmcc to-day la a very complii^ated biieiness and 
tiK) much ore ontiitot be eKcroisetl in tiiK choitac of bti in- 
^uranct! cnmpimy nnd of 0 pnlsty- If, howti^r, arehifecis 
consult the lAaumncc ConuniTtee of thy Ajnchitccta'Bciie vo- 
lent Society, they »rv HUre of oblaining cJonipt-Eent guid¬ 
ance in Jill insururtce matters.. EspccLally fa vourabl e terms 
are secured by die SodeTy. and evi^ry inaurance negorioted 
through its agency resultM in a direct contrihirtion to the 
HcTicvoSem Fund. Enquinea should be adtSres-sed to tha 
Sccrolury, A. 11 , 5 ,, 9 Crj^nduit Street, W- 

MembcjB tending femittancBi by puswJ order fnr tuhn^p- 
tioiit or Inatmitc publleatioris are warned o.f the neceasity of 
mi¥iptyifii|> with Oflice Regulaliotu W'ith Ifgajd to thi* 
method of payment. PoiiUE orders thauld be made payable 
tn the Scerei^ry R.I.B-A., and Crtrtsed. 

AtTangf:nien.tB baie been tttnde for the supoly of the R.t.£l.A, 
JouaVA L (ifOSt free] tn membera of tbc AUiis Sodctios who are 
not meint^ of the U.L.BA.at a spccJoUyrcdncciJ aubsCfiptinn 
of I2J, a year. Those whu wiai] » tike advantape of ihi* 
arrHOEcmjent are fequfil ted TO send their names to the Secretary 
of rhe R J.B.A., 9 Conduit Sheet, W\i, 

loan ltbrary c.atalogue. 

A new catalogue, brought up to date, of the Loan 
Library hi* teoemly bcrti compiled, tmd can be now 
obtained on application at the R J.B^A,, price is. 6d., 
IKKtagc jd. extra. 
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Fic. I.—Aeolian Hall. W*Itcr_Cave, Architect 


Designing for Musical Tone 

BY HOPE BAGENAL (^.1 


T l IE small concert room used for chamber music 
should be specially designed for musical tone. 
In the small concert room compared to the large 
defects are more obvious and the nice instrument of 
the soloist is more open to criticism. .Also a greater 
variety of tone quality occurs in the chamber music hall. 
It is possible to have in it violin, harpsichord, flute, 
voice, piano solo, and a chamber orchestra on the same 
platform in a week. And the tone requirements of 
these are all different. 

A soloist when he praises a hall refers usually to one 
of three factors:— 

1. A sense of case and ** power " in producing tone 
and therefore absence of fatigue. 

2. The enhancing of the character of his own voice 
or inetrument, for instance the ** richness ** of a bass 
voice, the “ emotional variety ” of a violin, the “ purity** 
of the flute. 

3. Ease of phrasing and balance between tone pro¬ 
duction in the upper and lower register, for instance 
whether a violinist can work with the weight of the 
bow alone ; whether the pianist has to subdue his bass 


or his treble, or on the other hand can play with 
freedom. 

It is well known that the tone quality of musical 
instruments depends on the series of partials or over¬ 
tones possessed by each instrument. Ever)' instru¬ 
ment consists of a generator (such as the strings of a 
violin or reed of a clarinet) wluch produces tone, and a 
resonator (such as the violin body and the tube of the 
clarinet) which reproduces it and at the same time 
amplifies and modifies it. It amplifies by spreading 
the vibrations over a wider area, for instance over the 
whole sound board of a piano, and modifies by selecting 
some partials above others in the resonating process.* 
The nature of the sympathetic vibrations between 
generator and resonator, and the nature of that 
selecting process determines the quality of any tone. 
But we now know that all the materials used in the 
construction, fitting and furnishing of a room will 
absorb selectively, that is to say will absorb some tones 

• To realise the difference due to the resonator we have 
only to compare, in the clarinet, the buzs cauaed by the reed 
alcHte with tne sound of the instrunwnt itself. 


X 
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of a TTHisiGal strits iriore than otherSi There Tore when 
we take d nnisicaJ instnnnent frofn out-of-door candi- 
tinns and introtliici: it inlo a rcHmi ^ve arc adding to it a 
second “ rtgortator " which will, in turn, modify tnne* 
This is perfectly recognised by nrgan builders who have 
to de^iign an organ diiTerently for every hall or church, 
and who have to take into aceouitt the relative amounts 
of masonry. wood^ or glaM present.* 

Since, then, the room must he inevitably a monatot 
of some kind we must make it as valuable as poasiblcK 
Tone can be amplified by developing the wood floor 
of the platform which should has'c an enclosed air 
space beneath it of about 6 inches* The difference 
between a small upright and a grand piano (among 
other factors) is the differericc in si^e of the resonator 
or sound board, and such a diffcietice can easily be 
made by the architect in the design of a concert room. 
If the resonator formed by the orchestra floor can be 
contiiiued op the walls of the pnisccnium or platform 
recess in tlie shape of panelling Jointed to the fl^r, 
then size and efficiency will be increased. Panelling, 
orchestra door and platform front can be made one 
conlirLUOua resonator if contact is presers^ed at the edges 
and if the air space l»ehind the wood communicates. 
Such a reuonatar is shown in Fig. z. _ Since resonating 
surfaces propagate sound in a direction normal to their 
surface wood panelling curried up the walls U specially 
useful. All wood panelling is more efficient If in 
contact with platform floor, and this point should be 
remembered in design. The increased power secured 
in this Wav ts specially valuable tor 'cellos and double 
basses—instruments in any orchestra generally in need 
of strengthening. 

jVlao, atneea tcaonator cannot help modifying tone as 
well as ampli Tying it we 8 hould fi rst get good general tone 
conditions suitable for average musical retiuiremcnls. 
Tone conditions depend first upon reverberation, and 
since reverberation varies inversely with the absorbing 
power and since the audience absorbs 80 per cent.^ to 
^ per cent, of the whole it follows that the seating is a 
direct factor. The tendency in England is to increase 
galleries and to add extra scats in as small a ciibe as 
possible. But the concert room should not be pocked 
like a theatre. A proportion should exist between the 
volume and the absorption—^rngghly 40 to 50 cubic feet 
for cvcr> absorption unit. In music moms a propor¬ 
tion of this kind is more important tlvan any other.f It 
is interesting tlial the Odeion at Termessos, a (wreck 


• In an an^nn eiieh oute hiti itB uwxi icpimitc tesonapr— 
the pipe — and cadi ptp« for c\‘ety stop mij&l tuned 
place in the roum because the tdchi moJihefi its tout. Toe 
amount otgla-Ai prtJififlf SO luiy fludltory ia luiportaot in organ 
dtst^n betume iJowcrfol Uiw notcfl rtre rranamitted throoKh 
fiEass and srt Iiot reflected SS hiRh tiutesi are reflected. 

t Set Wai^tm’j . hoiatit'i tff Bidldinss, p. 30, for an escotlent 
ujiajysb of thiR pnipOTtino in 4 number ol concert xootaa 
scknowlcdced to be ijQod for tone* 


concert room for chamber music holding 600 persons, 
gives, upon analysis, the right proportion.* Other 
halls such as the Rilboiirn HalJ in .America, the Aeolian 
tiall, U>ndou(Flg, i), Uppingham School music room. 
King's Hall, Armstrong College, Newcastle, acknow¬ 
ledged to be good for tone, have either by chance or 
design achieved 3 proportion of this kind. The 
Kilbcmm Hall, in .America, was very carefully designed 
for chamber music requirements. 

When we come to consider varying tone conditions 
for different Instruments the problem is difficult hot by 
no means impossihlc. 

We have from the musicians themselves a scries of 
terms describing their reactions to the building as an 
instrument \ tone is described as " casiU' produced,*' 
as " Ml," " bright," " aoft,” " rich," " hard," " tlun," 

" dead,” " dull," as " true value," as " forced," and 
so on. In a series of tests carried oot with the per¬ 
mission and active help of the Building Research board, 
in their temporat}^ laboratory at Harlcsdcn, an aitempt 
was made to test the result on tone of a series of common 
materials with direct reference to the satisfaction of 
ibe plavetB atid singers. The different materials were 
introduced inlo the chamber as required. A tenor 
voice, hsfis, violin, pisno/ceJIo and viola were present. 
For the sake of cleanlesa musicians were asked to note 
their impressions as ffilloH's:— 

\. RcvxrheratiDn—too long nr too short, or suitable. 
Possibility^ nf phrasing ? 

2. Tone—Ml, bright, rich* soft f 

3, * Tone—hard, thin* de;id, dull I 

4* Loudness—sense of power, body of tone f 
Reinforcement of notes—even or uneven ? 

6. Conditions. Wbicli ball do results resemble f 

This .scheme was not rigidly adhered to but musicians 
were asked to distinguish these pninis separately and 
endeavour to note them. 

Vurions common building and Lining materials were 
then inlToduccd into the room in order to provide 
different tone conditions. Each singer and player had 
one special song or piece of music fur all tests and also 
sang or played as he or she felt inclined. 

'Fhc first obvious result was that a minimum 
reverberation was required for all imtrumcnis, ramcly, 
about 1 seconds, (The volume of the test chamber 
was gjjOOO cubic feet*) I'hc conditions profiounrtil 
the beat by Mr. Eugene Goossena gave a reverberation 
(C|) as much as 2"fi seconds. Perhaps the sense of 
pow'er given by this length of reverberation influenced 
opinion. These conditions were compared to the 
Kilboum Hall, in America, a concert room pronoiinred 
excellent for chamber music by Air. Goosaens, "I he 
Kilboum Hall has reverberatinn 21 seconds, for one- 
third audience (170 people). The sense of power 

* Jttfjrno/* V&L XL],'July. V-4^- 
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varying wnth reverberation was appreciated hy all tbe 
insirurnenta and applied specially to the piano. 

Scarcely leas impoitant "was the variety of materials 
necciiJary to secure a balance of lone belTvcen treble 
and bnsa. The ckmefita contributing to die absorjition 
tor the aei of conditions pronounced the meat generally 
fiatisfactary were :—^1. Thick Fell pads. 2. Curtains of 
thin felt hanging liKJse. 3. Wood near the source of 
flcuind. These were in the proportion, roughly, of loa, 
T 5 oatui 2009 quarefeet. ‘Ehesc factors in co mbl nati on 
with the audience of five, and the brick and plaster 
wails, were found to give a certain uniformity of 
reverberation over a number of octa^'ca. This mu- 
formitj went with good phrasing and ease of playing, 
especially in the case of the violin and piano. When 
materials showing marked variation between absorption 
in treble and baas were inttoduced uloiie into the 
chamber phrasing was difficult and sustained playing 
was more fatiguing. 

Without labouiing these results it is possible to apply 
them generally to the design i)f concert rooma. From 
the Sabine curves we know' that thin felt curtains 
hung loose absorb reladveiy in the upper register,* 
that thick felt iitid cushions absorb relatively in the 
middle register, and wood relatively in the low register, 
by combining these in a concert room an approximate 
uniformity of reverberatiou over the whole scale esn 
be had, w'hicb, aa we have seen, is practically desirable. 
In designing it should be home in mind that the 
common absorption figure given for materials, for 
cmploTiTucnt in Sabine'a formula, is for Ci, ibot ia, 
for the middle register only, und is therefore only a 
fraction of the data required for I me tone design. In 
the table given below materials are classified and 
their coelhcieuta given in three positions of the scale. 
It is noticeable that musical auditories universally 
approved, like the Gewandhaua, l^lpzig, and Covent 
Garden Opera House, have in addition to the audience 
factor a considerable area of wood and of drapery. 


i'AHLE OF COEFFICIEN'TS COMP,J\RKD FOR THREE 


POSITIONS IN THE SCALE. 



f.SuitHble for ubgorbitia fn the 

upper TCKiaier.) 


Materkl 


c, 


Fdt curlaina 1 incJl thicic (Sabine) 

. O'OJt 

0 -T 7 

C|-_52 

Sabine plaaEer ( 3 -R.H.$ 

. 0-15 

0-2] 

0-27 

Akuiistollth tile (Guastavino aiTuloeue) 

D-05 

ij'j6 

fl-jl 

fScItahlG for ab&orbinR in the middle rcipEter.l 


Fdi J inch thick with air space behind 




(B.R,Ed . 

. 0^21 


0’3S 

Carpet on felt under-inat 

, O-jfl 

0-3 z 

{>'27 

Hair cushiona per square foot (Sabine) o-iS 

0 54 

053 

(Suilabtr for flhiorblnjl in the 

lowf.r regiatcr.) 


Slajf ivnol 1^ inch (B.R.H.) 

. a'8i 

O'jS 

0-=Q 

Wood 1 inch nine (fiebinc) 

. D-10 

□ 15 

O'oS 

Three-ply teak (B.ft.B.) 

O-IQ 

S'E5 

0^*4 


* Hot thin nwifliinla stTctched iiniiiedritely heenme 

mtoramt ubsurb in ether parts of the Kcafc also. 


Tlie ciiin of the architect, then, should be to get a 
right relalirtnahip in hts hall between the volume, the 
area of wood and the area of the softer absorbents. 
In rooms for chamber music it is not enough to control 
reverberation by audience ulone or to give the bare 
volume necessary' to provide an adequate reverberatian. 

Now', it is well known that the biiaa %'oicc, the piano, 
and iitstruEoePts possessing powerful overtones will 
be " sweetened ” by a relatively larger amount of 
absorbing material and therefore a relatively shorter 
reverberatiou. For thia reason a soloist ba^s is 
generally found to prefer the Stcinway with its shorter 
revert?eration to the Wigmore flail. On the other 
haad, instrxiTnents " pure '* in tone, that is to say, in 
which the fundamental is predominant, such as the 
flute, the Soprano VMice, the viola* and the smooth 
tone ” of the horn will benefit by the general reinforcing 
due to a long rDverberation, and derive a sense of 
power and " depth " of tone from it w'ithout undue 
" harshness.'* For this reason we find that the harpist 
and the flutist generally prefer the Wigmore Hall with 
its longer reverberation to the Steinway. 

It is suggested that the problem of meeting the 
varlatians In tone character of ilifiFcrent solo instru¬ 
ments cau be solved along the following lines. Pro¬ 
vide a due amount of [permanent wood panelling and 
de&ign adjuatabk Ciirtains and areas of thick felt. 
Wood acts in a much more complex way than merely 
to absorb prednminantly in the lower register \ it also 
reinforces and selects over the whole range in a way 
that is not fully analysed. Tls presence is generally 
desirable m any concert room. Panels of unequal 
thickness will increase the range of effective ness. 
Plaster on wood or metal lath is also resonant and 
selective, and the plaster walls and ccilinga of concert 
rooms are far preferable on lath than straight on the 
brick or concrete. The designing of adjustable cur¬ 
tains for absorbing in the upper regialer is important. 
They should be made to draw out of tall chases or 
cupboards and extend round the platform or along 
ptviscentum walls. The thick felt for absorbing in the 
middle register should be designed in panels down the 
Jong aides of the hall and should have either a series of 
broad shutters, 8y,ah hung, to lift up and cover them, or 
else a species of Venetian " blind or swell shutter over 
them. With these adjuaiabtes a short tuning up of 
the hall by the soloist himself would be necessary. If 
3 nutiat should carry a golden flulef iolo a hall of this 
kind he would require no curtain area, since the flute 

• Tn the tc^te fnr tone tit the B.R.Ii, lahonHtJTV' the viola was 
fr?lJlld to prefer a longer revtirderation and to he more fttliculutc 
lleiiEr jl than any Other irubnimcnt tested. 

t “ Elaborate aiutlysis of the tonea fmm flutes uf wood, 
^lk», silver and jpild prove dial the lone from the fiold flute i* 
mellower tnd richer, ■ jonEcr and louder sedea of 

partidla clmii ftuics of other maudals."—MUlerV Stvvee 
Muiic£d Jwmruit. 
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ton^, even when rich^ Ls decidedly puit^ and can statid 
long reverberation. Bui amce^ when a tiutc is blown 
forte, the first partial or otlave is linbk to appear^ he 
might well direct that some of the thick felt, absorbing 
in the middle register, be uncovered on one or both 
sides of the balL A pcjwerful bass voice, from the 
nature of his overtones, would probably require felt 
panels but not curtains, a soprano curtains hut not felt 
pancla. A hall tunable m this way would l>e equally 
useful for instruments whose character is an extreme 
Bexibility and vaTiation of lonCt such as violin and 
*ceHo, who are subject to inoods,. F'or these a ** car* 
rection in the liall after the first item on the pro¬ 
gramme might make an important psychological as 
well as acoustic differe[jce to the player even if not 
immediately lo he detected by the audience. For all 
cases the adjustments that could be made in such a 
hall to compensate for variations in the sixe of audience 
and therefore in length of reverheratiou would be 
Valuable, 

Fig. z is a sketch design for a hiill of this kind 
seating 592 persons. It embodies only the bare 
necessities from a musical point of view. The adjust¬ 
able curtains for abBorhing in the upper register are 
placed in two recesses behind the proscenium, to be 
drawn ijul and round wheti required. Panels of felt 
2 inches thick are placed on the side walls between 


Window's and covered with " Venetian ” shutters 
having lotjvera 6 feet hy 1 foul and pivoted in Ji 
vertical position* These louvers would require to be 
opened and shut by mechanical means from below, 
according 10 the taste of particular performers. The 
plntfnrm, ivitb stage frunt ut one end and the panelling 
at the other, is made into one continuous resonator La 
order to amplify the sound. The air space behind 
these three is made condnuiius and the wood pHaclling 
at the sides of the hcdl connects up with tl^ platform 
flDtjr.» A marble nr trie reflector is placed in the floor 
immediately in front of the plat form* This has the 
effect of setting back from: seats y feet from the plat¬ 
form, and seats are graded according to their true 
value frum a musical ptdnl of view, “ Best seals " 
arc placed in the gallery, where there is always the best 
assemblage of sounds upon the ear. The second scats 
arc placed in the body of the ludl nearest the platform 
and are called " students’ sealsso that persona 
anxious tu study fingering and action may he the 
nearest to the performers* Third seaie are placed 
under the galleiy', where, bowxver, there will he a 
suiicaent loudness owning to the angle of the overhead 
splay above the platform. Double windows in heavy 
iruti frames are provided. The ventilatioii griliefi arc 
placed in the celling, where reflection of sonnd is not 
required. 
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The Architect in Histors'; his Training, Status and Work 

Part III 


BY NURTIN S. BRIGGS [F.] 
(jContimud from page 6 iy) 


VII. THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 

The student of architectural biography of this period is 
confronted with an enorrooua mass of material, much of 
which is admirable in quality and profoundly mteresting. 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s Lives of the British Archi¬ 
tects*'^ summarises very capably the chief biographies, 
and manographa in the form of books or articles*** deal 
with individual architects. Nevertheless, in spite of 
painstaking research on the part of some of our best 
scholars, we know less of English architects prior to the 
time of Inigo Jones than of their contemporaries in France 
and Italy. 'Fhus we have no dclinite knowledge of the 
designers of Hampton Court, first under Wolsev* and then 
under Henry VIII, though elaborate records and accounts 
of the worla have been preserved.*** It seems possible 
that the chief credit may ht due to ” \Ir. Henry Williams, 
priest, surveyor of the works,” as payments for the build¬ 
ing were mode in his presence monthly.*** Italian crafts¬ 
men were employed largely during the sixteenth century 
in England, but their work seems to have been confined 
entirely to decorative details, and it docs not appear 
likely that any of them merited the title of ” architect *' 
as generally accepted. Hut tite influence of the Italian 
Renaissance Is clearly manifested in a book by John Shutc 
which was first publiahcd in 1563 and had an important 
effect on the trend of design in this country. (It n curious 
that only five copies of this book are knoMm to exist, and 
that rione of them is preserved in the British Museum, the 
best being in the R.I 3 .A. Library.) The full title is:— 

“ Tub Fust & Cinxs Grocnpes or AacurrrciviuE used in 
all the suncient and famous munyinenies: with a farther and 
more ample disoousc uppon the same, than hitherto hath been 
set out b>* any other, i^blished by Jbon Shutc, PsAtitcr and 
Arch)*tccte, Imprinted at London in Fletestrete near to Sainct 
Dunstans churche by Thomas Marshe, 1563.” 

The opening chapter is headed " The discourse from 
time, to time hovve this science of .\rchitecture increased.” 
It bc^ns with “ the fludde of Noe,” discusses the build¬ 
ings of the Egyptians, Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans; 
and on the third page outlines:—” WTiat the office and 
Ductic is of him that vvydl be a Perfecte Architccte or 
Maystcr of buyldings,” and then quotes or paraphrases 
Vitruvius on this at some length. 'Fhc writer concludes 
that Vitruvius— 

” nameth himBclfe to be an Architect, wherein he thinketh 
him setfe parfait. But 1 the setter forth of this treattsc in 
English, acknolage myself not to be a parfaict Architccte, 
(as he satlh) nor yet Gnmnsrian. and though I have put myself 
in prrase, it is nut through the depe Icnowiiige abouc refaersed. 


Published igoQ. See BiHiography at end of this Essay. 

*'* Ernest Ijiw, History of flamptom Court (1904), p. aS. 
Ibid., p. 106. 

'** W. J. Loftie, Jmgoyones and BVm (1893), p. 93. 

••• Bought by Sir John Soane in 1810. 


but I do it for to pul in use an entraunce or beginning to them 
which be therein Ignoraunt, and desyre further Know ledge ui 
these things, as hereafter sppereth by the dcclsrscioo hereof.” 

The rest of the book is taken up by plates of the Orders, 
explanatory letterpress, and some account of antique 
temples and their intercolumntation. Shutc has made 
extensive use of Scrlio as well as of Vitruvius, and men¬ 
tions the former in the colophon with which bis ” smal 
Crauailcs ” conclude. It appears fairly certain that the 
author studied in Italy from 1550 for some time, bur not, 
as sometimes stated,*** that hia book was reprimrd twice 
after 1563. 

Next comes the problematical personality of that John 
Tliorpc whose famous book of Drawings, preserved in 
the Soane Museum,*** has given rise to so much specu¬ 
lation and controversy in recent years. It is a small folio 
of 280 pages, and contains plans and elevations of a brge 
number of houses built between c. 1570 and r. 1600. 
Some of these are draw'n to sculc ; others are merely 
rough sketches; some illustrate buildings which he is 
believed to have designed; others represent even more 
certainly work for which he was not directly responsible. 
Wc do not even know how many of the pages WTire 
actually drawn by his own hand, still less can we be sure 
that any of them arc plans of his own buildings. Mr. 
Gotch thinks that he drew roost of them personally,'** 
but Sir Reginald Blomfield doubts this and, moreover, is 
of opinion that they are probably only surveys drawn 
after completion of the buildings rather than working 
plans drawn in advance.' ** 

.Alt that wc know otherwise of John Thorpe is that be 
was employed at Ampthill (a royal house), as surveyor; 
that a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine of i6t2 describes 
him as ” an excellent geometrician and stuveior ” ; that 
in 1600 he was “ one of the clerks of Her Majesty’s 
works ** ;*•* that in the same year he viaited Paris. whCTc 
he cither built or surveyed a house in the “ Faber St. 
Jarmin ” for Marie dr Medids and another house for 
” Monsieur jammet ” ; and that hia son John followed 
in hit professional footsteps. Sir Reginald Blomfield 
observes that ” it is not even certain that he was an 
architect at all.” At all events his status is tantalisingly 
obscure, and one would gratcfiilly welcome further light 
on his remarkable book of drawings. 

Of the remaining names of so-cailcd ** architects ” 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, only two or 
three can be accepted. The epitaph of Robert Smithson, 
who died in 1614, describes him as ” gent, architect, and 

'** Gotch, Early Renaitumce Architecture in Ertgland (1901), 
p. 226. 

Blomfield, Short History of Renaissanre Architecture in 
England (1900), pp. 33-8. 

'*■ Letter from Sir H. Nevill, dated x6th May, 1600, in the 
Salisbury Papers. 
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Kgrvcyor unto ilit xTiost worthy houBc of WoU«tan with 
<livcrt others of fireut account/^ which may mean either 
that he w-us the " resident ardulect " at Wallaton^ or that 
he did in fact desi^ Kud build the hmiae. tie ts also 
deseribed as ihe " free master nuL>^n " of the works at 
^nfflcat.' “ Thus* thminh we now meet with the term 
architect*’* wr cannot be sure that any ^teat change in 
hia statna has tahen place since the Middle Ages. Hun¬ 
tingdon Smithson fd. of the laat, is said " to 

ha^nc been sent to Italy by bb patron in order to gather 




built much of the work at Camibridgc that Is comuuiniy 
ascribed to him, between c, i5S4’t6os.^** Three plans 
and three eJcvutions, signed by him and by one WigE®i 
arc preserved at St, JohrtV College, He departed froni 



Fig, 14—Detail Dhawhtg oj? a PAffiiujEn Rmiw wmi 
HorlKCA-SCS 

From the SriiithBoo CoUectiuti fcoriy 17111 century) 


Fig. 15 . Flak, Elffatjos- A?mSifXTioN (;Dgioi>-AL Scale 
^ to I tM^) OF A RtniKO Hcjiuol 
rmn the Pinilhson Culleetimi (carty 17th centiiiA') 


materinia and dealgna,"''" and his work it Bolnmer cer¬ 
tainly show^ an extenarve knowledge of German, detail 
also. But the SmithsoitB ore cHtcfly noteworthy for the 
book of ihtif drawings that has survived* in the p^session 
of Col. Coke of Bnxikhill Hall.'** 'lihe authorship of 
theae b vxiy doubtful; It appears that not only bad both 
Rubert and Huntingdon q himd in it* but also older and 
younger members of this ** mthitKtuTil family,” Of 
Ralph fcT Rudolph) f^imona (or Symons or Symondu) 
Sir Reginald BtoinBeld thinks that h^ designed u well a$ 

Blutnfield, op. fl't.* p. 39 , 

ChDbcetlar* Lrari 0} tti* Britiih Arckiifeit (19093, p. .|lj. 

Srepapefs In the R.LB A.JoDUNAL hyOotdti (i^hand 
Adoins (1907). 


Cambridge rather suddenly rn 1^05, owing to a diirputc 
overson^ building accounts, leaving Wigge ff Kia partner) 
r ntusic and n^entually to apeod some yegta in 


. ^ pjvrcj.1.170cenrury m England IS sooccunTedby the 
^gantic figures of Inigo Jones and Chrmopher Wren that 

*«vc that pathetic figure John 
Webb* Imd a. pkue even a* ” supers ” on the a^e* 1„ 
this hncf survey only the oahent fitets of their careers cqn 
be notic^ ; their live® and works have b«m eidiflustivelv 
treated ebewittre,*'^^ and here it b poAsible only to fit them 
into their pofittinns in onr story. 


M * +-■ *" ^ . P, +1. 

See Hihhagniphy 01 end nf this E»ay. 
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Inigo jonw (1573-1651) w»a the *on of a Smithficid 
clothworkcr, whose chief claim to fame lie* in ha\'ing been 
fined for using bud language to a lady.^ A slender tradi¬ 
tion relates that he was i^prenticcd to ajoiiu-r in St. Paura 
Church>*ard ; more reliable evidence confinm the fact 
of his first sisit to Italy for the purpose of smdy, either at 
the expense of a ** noble patron,’ or simply by the 
generosity of his loosc-tongued but apparently prosperous 
father. He appears to have stayed in Italy for some years, 
and then to ha%'c done some work in Hemnark for Chris¬ 
tian IV, though the ttadition that he designed some of the 
great palaces there is insufficiently supported by evidence. 
He must have been a man of fairly good education, 
otherwise he could never have “ held his owti, as he did. 



Fig- 16.—Fiirt Ftnoa Pla.v (OaiuiNAL Scalt 11 ft. to 1 in.) 

Of A Lahce Hoi ss 

From the Smiihum CoUecrion (early 17th century) 

in the pedantic court of James I”; and Webb states that 
he was ** a great geometrician-” From 1604 to 1613 he 
was chiefly employed in designing masques and puKcants, 
features of contemporary life that loom very large in 
records. From 1613 to 1615 he was again in Italy, 
studying buildings in Vicenxa and Rome, and buymg 
** antiques.” Between 1610 and 1612 he acted as 
Sur>x>'or to the Prince of Wales at a salary of 3s. a day ; 
and in 1615 commenced his real career as an architect, in 
the post of Survryor-CJencral of the Royal works at a 
Balar>' of 8s. a day, together with other monetary allow¬ 
ances and also, evidently, t he right to private practice. 

•** C'hanoellor, ap. eit., p. 55. 

Ibui., p. Qt* 


His brilliant professional career for the next 35 yciua is 
familiar to us all, but it may be noted here that while 
cmploY'ed on his large architectural practice he continued 
to design masques; he sowed the seeds of inodem 
English town-planning in his lay-outs of Covent Ganicti, 
Whitehall, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields; he wrote some 
” very bad verses”;*®* and he carried out extensive 
researches, published in 1655, at Stonehenge. There is 
no question of his status in later life : he was an architect 
pure and simple. He was also a courtier, and suflfered 
so’ercly for his devotion to his royal master during the 
Civil Wars, 

His pupil John Webb (1611-1674) was eclipsed first 
by the master who had trained him and then, just as fame 
seemed within his grasp, by the sudden appearance of 
Wren. He spent three years at Merchant Taylois* 
School (1625-8) and then became pupil or assistant to 
Inigo Jones. (It is significant that lus master taught him 
mathematics as well as architecture.) He did much to 
enhance Jones’s reputation by the preface that he w rote to 
the latter's VinJu^ztum of Stonehenge Rettored ; but recent 
research makes it more and more probable that a large 
part of the great master's w ork was carried out by his faith¬ 
ful and self-cffiicing pupil.*®* A recent article by Mr. 
Goich*®' throws light on professional methods at this 
period. Webb’s office was in Scotland Yard, West¬ 
minster. He supplied numerous detail drawings (in 
one case recorded) of chimney-pieces and mouldings, as 
well as working drawings. These drawings were for¬ 
warded (on one occasion at least sewTi up in a cardboard 
case) by carrier to hn client, to whom all instructions for 
the workmen were also sent in a series of letters which 
have been preserved. These letters prove that Webb 
had on extensive and aristocratic practice. 

Sir Christopher Wren (1632-1723) is undoubtedly the 
most remarkable figure of this peri^, if not of all archi¬ 
tectural history. ITie recent bicentenary of his death was 
made the occasion of recalling the many aspects of his 
brilliant and even startling career. Bom in a country 
vicarage, writh influential relatives who helped him up the 
ladder, he was an infant prodigy in childhood, and at 
Westminster School (1641-b) showed signs of great 
natural abilities. He spent three years between West¬ 
minster and Oxford in scientific research in London, and, 
at an age w-hen a modem schoolboy is dividing his atten¬ 
tion between sucks and football scores, he translated into 
Latin a book on geometr}’. He took his degree at l^ord 
at eighteen years of age, became a Fellow of .All Souls at 
twenty, and was appointed (rather to his surprise) 
Gresham Professor of .Astronomy at twenty-four. He was 
largely instrumental in founding the Rot'al Society and 
became its President in 1680. He produced a W'holc list 
of im'cntions, beginning with an astronomical instru¬ 
ment which be dedicated to his father in laittn when he 
was thirteen, and tnduding in later years a weather-clock, 
an artificial eye, a new hard flooring compositian, and 
devices for improving coach-building and submarine 
navigation ! In 1668 he was described by Newton as 

**• J. A, Ootch, Inigo Jonet : Some Surciving Muconceptians, 
R LB-A. Jui RNAL, l6th August. 1924. 

*•* J. A. Gotch, Some T^etcly-Jound Dratsingt and Lelteri of 
John W'eWi. R.I 3 A. JouBNAl,, September 24th, 1921. 
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" one of the forcmo&t of h±s day ** \ in fact, he 

Wdi5 one of those mre tnni to whom all thing?^ arc Tkisuriblc. 

Ilia First architectural work germs to have been a door¬ 
way at Ely Cathedral in c. but as early as 1655 he 

haii prepnrad an estimate (o\et for alterations to 

buiLdingg at Windsor.^He also declined a CDiomiBaion 
from the King to examine and repair the forTificatinn& of 
Tanihef I and in r 66 i^ while still a professor of asimnornyH 
was consulted aboot St. Paul's. It is extremely unJIkoly 
that he ever hiid any ordinary aichitectural training. His 
\i53i to France, when he did much sketching in and round 
Paris, wait undertaken dLiririg the Plague Year, 1665-6. 
But thnugh he entered aichilecture at H:Dmc thirty years 
of fl^e, his long life left him iixiy year* rtiore of crowded 
Work, and the brill ion t opportidiiity afforded by the Great 
Fire allowed full ucope to a gcnhis thnt was nothinc short 
of Tnarvcllous, A mere list of hts buildings—from Bt. 
PuuPs, Hampton Caurt, and Greenw'ich downwards”^ 
w^ould fill miny pjigca of this essay. The incidents of 
fiis career arc set out in his Pi^rmtuUu and ici many subse¬ 
quent biographies, ftm il ii not alt pleasant Trading ^ 
the man ii'ho, iihtn.'c idl others, liiis left his perarmal mark 
on London architecture, spent hia last days in an atmo¬ 
sphere nf intrigue and ingnitiludc. 

wrote no book on the Grdecs, but in 1678 rhere 
appeared an amusing little work on building comiruction, 
Afer/junA-ft Extrciiti, which affords a welcome change from 
Vitruvius, and w'as written by a " hydrogtapher, mathe- 
maridan " (and shnpkceperl, one Joseph Mmon, w ho, 
like Wren, wait a KcUuw of the Royml Society. Craftsman¬ 
ship in Wren's day wai still a living ihlnp, and had not 
yet hcen Completely smothered tiv Paltfldiuji pedants. 

It is impossible here to deal individually frith the host of 
wcJI-kiiovni English srchitect* of the eighteenth tenlury. 
Instead. I prapnst; to borrow from Oakon the idea of 
■' sxiperimpused pomaits, " arid, by aamparing the 
biographies of some 55 famoua mcn^ to attempt sutiie 
genendisstion as (o type* though the individuals are as 
Tarioun in type as could wcH be Imagined. At the outset 
one minit exclude at least six who were definitely amntcura; 
Lord Burlington. Lord Pembroke, Dean Aldrich, 
'* Doctor" tllarke* Sir James BurrouRh, and James 
Essex, d'he I'lrst rwQ were T-irtuofi ni the best sort \ they 
certainly did much tn fontcr an interest in srchitecUiTTc of 
the Ecadeniic sort that was favoured in their day, and they 
were directly inGtrumcntal in furnishing opportunities of 
study and advatuienitnt to promiHing young arclutects. 
Thus Lord Burlington actually lodged Kent in his own 
hou?ic for many y^^ars. The architect of this pcriiod 
dedicated hta frequent folios to iheso " nohle potronii ” in 
Terms of nauseating servility, hut he did dcpcoid tin them 
wry largely For hia livelihood. It was part of a gentle¬ 
man's education to understand '' architecture *' {i.e., the 
Orders), to make the Grand Tout, and to build himself a 
colossal mansion with suites, of monumental Tooms, based 
on the formal principles of Palladio. Aldrich and Clat-kc 
at Oxford, llurrougli and Essex at Cambridae, did actual 
building; but, token as a whole, their work in the tivo most 
beautiful lawToa in England was for worse rather thim for 


*“ Chancellor, oft. rrY.. p. 137. 

**f J. A. Goich. in Wren Bitmtfruiry FVuwi?* fl033)< P t*. 


belter, and the buildingB they have left U<i Ore fWHJf COtn- 
pensation for those that they destroyed or mangled. 

Of the now' remaining on our list* it is interesting to 
note that Campbell, Gibbs, .Adam, and L'hanibcrs svera 
Scots ; and that Kent, Wood the Elder, Carr, and Ripley 
were Yorkahiremcn (a high proportion of geniiu for the 
North, especially as we knotv nothing of the antecedents 
of eight of the remaindcrl. Gf those whose parentage is 
recorded, shout half came frutii the upper and professional 
clttsses and about half from the artisan class. Three only 
DVnnd the Younger, Dance the Younger, and Robert 
Adum'j were architects’ sons, butothen W'ere followed by 
architect-'sniis who never attained eminence. Bell, 
Pratt, Vunhnigh, .Archer, and Taylor—among others— 
entered orchitcctUTe comparatively late in life ; but few 
of the rcjfl underwent any prufesaiiinal training, llawks- 
mixir begun as Wren’s “ Hcholar and domestic clerk/" and 
bcciinie hiB cltrfc-of-works on the Palace at Westminster 
when he was twenty-two, Kent wag apprenticed at 
fourteim to a coach-painter, but. having been Eeiic [o 
Rome by some " noble patron," fell in with Lord Burling- 
tou there, after w'hich his career was assured. Ratty 
Langley vni.3 11 first a iHods-cape-gardener, hut laicr 
founded a " school of architecture " intended chiefly for 
the education of emrpenters 1 Gibbs was fortunate, for* 
after ■ grmd education cidminetting in a >I.A. degree at 
Aberdeen., he WQ^ sent by Lord Alar tn Rome to study, 
and white there hc maintained hiniaelfby making clrawingi 
for iristocratic travellers* John Wood first appears as a 
surveyor of rnadiCarr as a mason. Ripley, onothcr push¬ 
ful Yorkshiteman, walked sill the way to Ijondcm to seek 
hia fortunef worked p» a cuV]ienEer there, and at the same 
time kept a enffce-housc. *As a yniing man he married a 
domestic *crvHm (an Imprudence mitigated by the fact 
that she was employed in f^ir Robert Walpole's house- 
bold) ; but at his second attempt, as a widower, captured 
Bit heiress with £40,000. Ware* a chLmney-aw'eep's 
wn, attracted the attciitian of a " noble patron " who sent 
him to Italy* Dance the Elder is said to httsiE l?cgun as a 
ahipw'rlghl, and Flitcroft (a Eardencr'a son) O-S a joiner. 

T ravel in Italy' was undertaken uni y by the more for¬ 
tunate : Gibbs, Ripley* and WTare having already been 
meniioned. Sir Roger Pratt seems to ha\T turned to 
architecture while making the Grand Tour: Kent was 
sent TO Rome by Ivord Burlington, and Llmncc the Voungcr 
and Robert Adam by their fathers, who ev'ideiiily attached 
impnrtBnce to this mode of study. But apart from thoae 
three architects who were trained by their own fathers, 
■we only know of Vardy* Brettingham, Paine, Morris, and 
perhaps Hawksmoor who were pupils or nssistnnts m 
architects' ufflccar .Many of the rest stepped into archi'' 
lecture fncim the position of a clerk-of-work$, a maiioin, 
at a carpenter ; while others approached it fmm painting 
or aculpiure* There is the strange case of A'anbrugh, who 
w'aa a soldier and a dramatisr before he entered our pro- 
fesaian* Flitcroft'a tranglntion [o the higher aphere of 
building was due to a fortunate tumble off a scaffold in 
the presence of the »ll-pnwrrfiil Lord fiurlingroa* If may 
rhcrefoTC lie concluded that architectural education in 
the eighteenth century was almost non-rxigtent ; that 
though traitiif^ in an architrct^n office and travel in 
Itdy Were desirable, they vverc by no means essential; 
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lind thflt emy AFnEitiutu cr^ifistiLan whr> took tht: Iruublt to 
“ (lEt up the Ottlera found the aveaue of success open 
to JiLtn. 

A pleasant fcoture of the eighteenth cetiturv' is the 
existence of pnivineiitl: centrea 0/ j^ood architecture, smh 
as are assccialed with Carr in Yorkshln:, with the WotHL ar 
Bath, with Bell at L>tui, and with unknown but talented 
TTissleni flt ^^tamford and elaewhetr, 

'I'he huiltjiiiff:!i of the pcriiHl included an incredible 
number of preat nuinaions for the nobillt)' artd the bfey 
churdicB founded by Qutt^n Anne. An archittci also 
undertook large scbt^cs of bryHiutt auch aa the work of 
the Adnins in. lutKToy Square and the Adel phi, of \\i3«d 
In Qjiih, of Carr at Hareivood in Yorkshire, and so oti, 
Paine designed bridges at Rew, Richmond, Chertircy, and 
Wnkon, lu well aa fumituru and even vnfic§. Chimber* 
(intt beenrue tamoua OS a plamier of Chinese gardens ; 
utherb turned a more or honejiit penny by buying 
antiques; in Italy for “ noble patrons!.’' Vanbrugh acted 
ns lessee pnd manager of the Opma House in the Hay- 
madtet, which be bought for £2,000 ; and those artistic 
fttiule iht Adanii3 ran a lucraiit'e business in “ real eatatc " 
in London, ah roast of thsir moro leKitimatr and profess 
sional iUrfivitics. until an unlueliy spcculalioa in cement 
brought them to ruin. The Adams to have been 

fully of edJ the accepted methods ot architec¬ 

tural ad^'e^tising—permissible and otherwise, 

[t vtTHJ an nge of gnnat wo'aTth ffor the fewh and some 
architects rnade lanrc fprtuncE^ Sir Robert Taylor left 
j(^T]^,Qoa to fmmd a schtnl of modem |iinguji}^es at 
Ojtfurd, " Carr of York ” left ^ibo.ssoo to hia heirs, and 
Archer left £ioofiKxi! to a nephew ^ Chambers drew 
£2,000 a year while emplnyrd at Somerset House. 'I'hefie 
bjafurcs are, howev'er, cKceplional, and imuiv of the 
.sularTei and fc« tecurded are small. 1 lawkiiiiout was 
paid £100'' to gratify him for his work for the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, 

But TK-rfiaps the ruost remarkahLc feature of nn ex- 
trcmely pcdanEc period was the number of hooks written 
by architects. Of the 27 men ntyw under dascusstan, at 
least tS published boo1n, some of them many books. 
The iiiuj(5rity of th«e were cither copybooks of the 
Urders. albums of their own dcAigna for Nnblrinen'i» 
Alimaiona,” or collections of irnnijuiflry designs for gigantic 
miinsions that they felt thiatiiselves capable of huilduig. 
Half of them fnuddy advertise their authura' supposed 
mcrita j Tuairly all of them contabi pngei^ of fulsome 
flattery of the grandees to whom they are dedicated and 
by whom lijrey were often bunncifd. Gibbs is &aid to ha’Vc 
ntade £1.500 hy' his Bnok of Ardiitretufr., m sddititm to 
£400 for ihu plates. But even such few bociki as were 
professedly maruiols of buildlng-ctMTStruclion and car- 
pEfitry were mainly occupied with plates of the Orders 
and of " Gentlemen's IIfHise?!.'* Batty Langlcv-'s iiuJidiT*t 
Gomfileal Aifiitant show!* this tendency’, hi" Thr 

3midgT*s ym-’tt: or, the Voath^t irntruclor anti ll orAwifui'r 
rtvflfRiArfim-er fl7S7J t^vcn more so, and one imnnuc fail 
lu noticr that nuuc of the simpler proCestcfl, of building 
are dtycrit>ed or illustmted in any of these books [ they 
scinrt to hfli^ been taken for gmnted. When Air. William 
Pain, " .Ardiitect and Joiner,'* publiahed his The Practitnaf 
Bm7di^. or FT'orfewaJT'j General Asdstsntt in 1774, his 


object w'as, according id hia own prclkce, ” Plainly and 
faithfully to answer the Purpose of the manual .Artificer," 
yet almost the whole of the book consists of plates of tJie 
Ordert and of moTiumcntal architcctum) designs, con- 
STTUccioo being relegated to a few diagrumK ilIu0tT|iting 
the intriL'adis of geometrical scttlng-out, and u few tttore 
nf trussed E^rders and roofs. His fVczrticii/ House Car¬ 
penter : fir, Ynitifrf Initruftor^ is similar in many reapect^i 
to the last, only tj plates cut of ti6 bring in the least 
pmctlcol. theufih there is a %'alujh1e appendix containing 
Rn oxh.'iLUitjve list of building prices then current. 

V'crj' different in character U Stc William ChamberB't 
Tretitiie an tht Defomtk^- Part 0 / Ch i7 .dri’/fiVorrifre. In 
the third edition of that cclchrsled book ( 1771 ) the author 
includes an iniruduction dealing with the qualibcaritmii of 
on ■rohiEect. After quoting Vitruvius on the same topic, 
and pointing out how greatly condittona have chonged, he 
proceeds j— 

" ^udl A-* inlerul 1U inake it [iirehltEcture] their pr^ifcHum 
abould cnler the liota with a Stor« of health, vigor, nmJ 
Agility ; they ahculd nritlfrr f>e lame not Unwieldy ; neither 
swkwurd, sknA, nor helple^ES ; neither purblind nor deaf; 
tiOt have NOy thing ridiculouB about theiii, oil her natural nr 
acquired. TbiHr uitJcriUindrng ihnuld Ix «i>und \ the Mglll 
and apprcheitdoj) i^utck ; the reirioiiinjg faculties dletir, olid 
unwarped by pro^udicen t the tmiper mtrrpiiBinR . steady, 
rctmluie % and ihough bene valent, foxher spirited than posiive. 
HTceli. or effeminate. , . . 

" And » at the preactU tTme few mgngr in any professkMi 
till qualified for the world by a proper achool educatlnn at 
least, it tnUat be supposed, that to a. eornpetept prollciency 
in the Icaroed loaguagcs, the jrudent adds 4 thorough know¬ 
ledge of iijji own — so as tn apeak and write it. Curteclly, ui 
Itnlt, if nut eleg^ncty t ibirt he ts n girKid pennuLn, veraed in 
accoLiniE, D ready pmctitanncr in arilhmedc, and has received 
and profited by other InstruciimH as tend tn fix the moral 
chflmeter. to tnculaif inivgrity. to polish the ntintla, nnd 
irepfoVe the mann era of ymith.' * 

“ Praficicnc)' in the French and Itoliiin longimges Es also 
Tc^uiiiite to him; not only ihut he tnay tie erKihled to traviel 
with ailvunlUge, and CtdilTTac witbmit difliculty, in CUUUtriea 
where the chief part of hia knowlcdgr la to be rollccted ; 
but also tn underatund I he many, and Nlmw^t only vHluable 
hooka Ireaiuig uf his prufession, the greater part of wliicti havt 
never been translated.” 

He muxt ateo acquire the technical Joigon of hia craft, sun 
that his urdem may be understood and mtclligcmtly 
executed by the worktneTi. 

To these qua! ifEcotJems, fnentol and corporcid, tnuat be 
untied genius nr a strong incFinatinn and hiss of mind towards 
rhe pursuit in quealion, withoul whiidi little succeas ran l>c 
expected As manyaDitfi of liXLaivIedKC, very opposite 

in their rmturea, come under the wchileet'a cnrnaidenttlon, 
hiS ytnEuS tUutt be of a cunnptux aOri endowed with the viva¬ 
city' and powcTB of imaginatinn requisite tn prtKiuce sublime 
or exirnordinary compooitmns; and, at the some time, with 
liie industry, patience^ and penetiBticm necessary to investigate 
tusthcFnatjcs] truths t discuss difficult, aometitues trkiuoie 
Mjbjecu * and enter into deluils af vsrimis sorts, nlten as 
tiresome os they ore necessary , a gmiui eqiudly cii|ui.ble of 
expAnding to the nobleat moat aEei.nted cumepticinH, 
or of ahrinking to ibe level of the meanest and minutest 
imquirwa : tu Dr. JohruHin expresM* it, a mind that at nnce 
comprehends thu Vast and attends tp the minute.” 

**' OF mathemalical knowledge, igeometry, trigunctuetry, and 
come sectiona ahnuld be uuderstoad,. as teaching the cna- 
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iimiciian, properties, cocitcai^j and divisiaiu □! the fomu 
tued in btitldiuy ^ likewise of the ralaiiifl, eonveyanec, and 
applicatian of water, as ^xU se for the tvmrttan Ittes of llfc^ ap 
to prvxluee mBulf cxtraordliuiy cEfeets, very omiunenlill irt 
gsrJrnin);, anil dficaiebua in manufacturca," 

CamrnentiTti^ on this Ittat por^c^aph^ ejuicily a exmtury 
a(fo, tkii ticLLic critic^ Joi^eph Gn'ilt observes thjit 

" MuLbematlC* have, perhaps, been too much nej^Jccted hy 
Eomc of the Arrhitecta of ihti co^kotry. ^I'he cemequent^ htii 
been the estabtishment of a crew bnluch of art whose pro- 
fecsorii are italkd civil Engineers/' 

Ulia Btatemeot atoJttk to^-day ua true ti^ wlien it whb 
Written. Whether one can expect ei modem architect, 
whose reperroire U already extensive enough in all con¬ 
science, to recapture the cleaiKn of hriilgt^ and fortifica- 
tiemfi is Very Questionable; hut upon his knowledge of 
tmtthenutids, gcomelJ^% and mechanics—with all their 
recent mpplicitions to structural scitncc^-dcpends his 
ability to retain the increasing amount of building that is 
cs.sf!ntiidly sniccttific in its nature. Certainly the day is 
lung past when Tredgold's ernpiricsl foimulje: can be 
relied upon to sec him through nil the pToblcma of his 
profession. 

Returning to Chanibers's book, we find rhi^ Long list of 
the archilect a Quolihcations set out so fully that much 
furthfic quotation becomes impossible here. He must be 
above all thlogs a master of design, hr must understand 
perspective and have u perfect acquaintance with all 
kinds of proportions,'* and he " fuiihermore must be 
Well vrraed in the cuitoms, orrtrmonics. and modes of 
life of all men his contcmporwica,'^ so that he rnay pros'idc 
efFectivcly for their needs. 

*■ N^eithcr niu±t he hil ignorant of antiKii hiatorj" . , . 
the ntsblishcd arilc oE dreoratiDn collects its forma , . . EmJn 
these flbumlant snurccEi, which time, and the cfTneuning 
approbatjon of many ages, have render^ venerable." 

Descending to nioro prnsoic matters t—- 

I'o thfl evccllcncc □£ the de^igner’a Art,. ntuEt yet be added 
the humbler, though not less uacful skiM uf the rnechnnic and 
iccounttuiT," 

including an acquaintance with all building matcrinlB a.nd 
processes, a power “ of tegtilaiing the uccoutits with 
accuniD’ " ■md of dealing with " many men of dillerent 
ptofessions, capacities, and dtspositinns; all without 
violence or clamour, yit with hill effect," I Ic cmphojises 
the intpartance of accurate estiirtudiig, di^^missing with 
scum the rough-oud-reaJy metlmd nf thoxe who Value 
hy the square." He explains that '* extras " are due as 
often tn whimsical clients as to careless architects^ and 
urges the value, to dl conocmed In building, of orders in 
writing. Finally he shows the importance to the archi¬ 
tect of foreign travel, portly* it Lb true, for the purpose 
of studying " the purest models*" but also because 

travelling muses the imaginaiton'' and broadens the 
tnyelkr's mind. Nowadays these pniisagcs may perhaps 
be regardedas pompous and V'erhose^yet there is hardlyany- 
chJng in them that docs not apply with equal force to-day ; 
for though* Bs in the eighieentii century, architects con¬ 
tinually rise /torn the ranks by sheer force of genius, their 
tolentu are de^Tloped and their chimcea of success increased 
by a liberal and scientific education. 


Vill. THE NINETEENTH CE^^rLTRY IN 
ENGLAND. 

rrom the time of John Shute to that of Sir WllHaui 
Chambers, Eiighsh architecture drew its chief inspiration, 
for better or for worse* from Komc. Toviiuds the close 
of the eighteenth century there tyoa a change* and ■Xchi- 
tects began to lixik to Greece for ideas, ^mc critics 
treat this change 39 a normal development of the claasicot 
tradition, arguing that no abrupt break ivas involved. 
But, in tile present vnriter's view, the ** Greek Revival," ag 
it is commonly caUed, wns as definite a landmark as the 
Renaissance itself. For nearly ^50 years there had been 
m certain conpnuity in design (or m borrowing, as hostile 
wtitetft claim). This conriouity was broken at the <md of 
the eighteenth century, and even to-day w’e arc not (luite 
iure of mir dlrccrinn, though the state of irthiiccun; is 
probably healthier than it hns been eince Wren'a time. 
The niueieecith century hns been rightly called " The .Aga 
of Revivals " in English architecture; nnd the effect of 
rcvivnlism on prcbiiceta, whether " Greek " or Gothic " 
in their .^vmipalhlM* con he traced dearly ennueh in their 
own careers. 

.As Mr. Budden hsa pointed out in his survey*'"' of that 
singular movement, the Greek Revival may be ascribed 
printonly to the publication of tlte hr^t volume of Stuart 
and Revett'a Antiiiaities cf Atknii in lyhz. But for 140 
years or so prior to that date English travellers had taken 
some intcTTesi in Gmek art, though their cncrgica had 
been confined to material loot, and that dangerous archi- 
tecmral weapon—the book of measured drawings—had 
not yet made its spjicarance. Stuart and Revett were 
contpecent archrcologiFita, and thdt admirable work laid 
the foundation of our present know'lcdgt of Greek monu¬ 
ments. But not all English architects accepted it as their 
Bible : there were some who took ven" little notice of the 
nnv croze, nihcra who were dabbling in medutvalifltn tong 
before the later Gothic Revival awept them off their feet, 
and yet others who contrived to niiike the best of both 
worlds by designing in the Greek or the Gothic maimer 
with equal readiness according to the dictates of their 
fimciei or their diems. 

The following twelve architECts nwy be regarded as 
typical of those who mainly favoured the Greek Hcvivrp.|: 
Naah* Sir John Boatie, iAhUdns, Sir Robert Stnirkc, 
Gwili, Cockerell, luwood, Basevi, Sir William Tite, 
Burton, H. L. Fdaiea, and " Greek " ThomMin. More 
than in any previouB period w^c find a measure of slmilaritv' 
in the details of their IJvea, \loFit of them were th^ ^ons 
of middle-class parents—indeed, no less than “six were 
architects* fiona, while Smirke (sem of a famous painter). 
Decimui Burtnn (non of a. wealthy builder), and Soant; 
(son of a sjnidl builder or bricklayer)*®* came from homes 
where architecture would presuinably be understijod* 
OF the remaining three—Nhisih, Tile, and Thomnon 
—|-it is possible that tli£ lost-nsmcd was of humble 
birth, hut to a Scot thii has never been, on Insupemble 
obstacle. 

No longer do wt find the architect dropping haphzzanl 

L, B, Biiddrn, Tkr Gttth R^hal in Englawni (R.l J1_A. 
JoVDMALni I 90 !>p P- I 77 )^ 

*'■* Or a stonemason, fl uddrn, op. eil.* p. 17^. 
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into his profession from another watk of life and at any 
asc up to or no. Eleven at letL'ii: of the tiAeivc men 
mcmioned above sliidtcd architecture as pupil* m an 
architKTt'fi office. The only possible esceptitm is twane, 
who ta said by Mr. Fluddtn"' to hfl\T: Wu " erfand-boy 
in George Daocc the YouoKcr, but Mr. Balion* tvui^e 
later and loore fullyatiitea that he was articled to him. 
Most of the architects' soiui acquired ndditionalexperience, 
after their articles, m the offices of other p^culioners. 
As rcEardi their general educaiion, only ’Wllkini ib Vmown 
ID hiA'c attended a university, and that when his father 
Vk'is practising architecture in Cutnbrit^e. f e entered 
Caius College as n scholar in i75*. '^"‘1 took hts degree 
aa aijtth wranfijer in i Soo. 

Travel ubroad now became more than ever an essential 
part of *n architect's cducatioti. Sev^n of our twelve 
typical architects travelled in Imly during their sradent 
das'll and it ia significant that five ot them extended their 
tour to Greece. U is noteworthy, too* that all but one of 
the six flxchitccts' sons ait found among the travellers 
(Elmca being the exception}, showing that their fHthen. 
not all wcaJthv men, regarded the study of clat-sical sntt- 
(luities as important. Travelling in Greece was not nfily 
expensive but dimgeroua though during the Napoleonic 
wars Greece wiis more acceasible than Italy. ’Vet iteveral 
of the architects under coirsiderstion spent nimy yeara 
abroad, Cockerell being absent seven yeara. Soane and 
Wilkins at leant held travelling studentshps, the farmer 
from the Royal Academv, the latter os nnt of West s 
Travelling Baehclnrs," Smifke wtis another bucmssEuI 
R A. student, being awarded the Gold Medul Ln 1799 . 

Xatundly, perhaps. Twmv of these architect* h^d an 
academic bias. What -Mr. R. P Jones has omueingEy 
chriaicnedthe ' folio petiod "of the GcoTgian RenMi^ce 
gave way to another era of architectural book-making in 
which Cockerel} * %\lIkJiis, and In wood have an hemanted 
place. But their chief bwiks were scholariy volumes on 
Greek antiquities^ thus formmg a w-clrome conmst to 
the blatant folios of the Georgians. chair nf arctu- 

tecture at the Royal Academy was occupied successively 
by Soane, Smirtc. Wilkins and Cptkerell ; and Soane 
toG.^ three j’ears to prepare a coume uf aix lectures tn be 
ddivrred from that august position. Many of these men 
w ere members of the powerful Society of Dilettanti or of 
the StKdety of -\ntiquMjries ; it w'as tssrniiHily 0 diMtante 
period. 

Yet nearly all these architects had large, snmc enormous, 
practices. They must have been busy and rich men. 
Sir Robert Sniirke»whQ designed the British Muse™, die 
G-P.O.. and King's College (London), declined all jobs 
of a value leas than £to.«o as soon as his fwrt were on the 
ladder. He a|$o " initiated the ctnploy^ni of two wr- 
for faliing Qut His ^^rk| like 

of Burton, was partly for the Gov'crnmentt to whom he 
acted aa attached " architect. Competitions, both open 
and limited, were frequently held : thus Soane w»s placed 
first oui of fifteen cnmpelitoni at aj years of age far the 


Bank of England, and H. t,, Elmes for St. George's Hall 
at Uverpool out of set'eniy-five competitors at ah yean 
of age. Cockerell and Wdkins also owed much of their 
success tocompetitionfl. and some architect* may possibly 
regret that " Greek " Thomson's Greek design fur the 
Albert Memorial w*s not accepted. Titc* best known for 
ilia Roy^l Estchange in London, designed a large number 
of railway ataTion*. not only m England but in France, 
BuTtnn, famous for his nrchltectural work in Hyde Park, 
specialised in seaside lay-out* at St. Lwiminh and else¬ 
where* and carried mit many schemes for his fatbet, b 
ipeculativc builder in a large w'ay ; Naxh s stucco atreel* 
and terraces ore fatniliar m us ^1. Except for the lust- 
nu-ntioned pair, the chief arclutcctt of the Gr«k Revnvat 
seem to hav'c I't^n stnctly profcMioiml men. taking no 
part Ln gpccuLittve vcniureB ; and " Greek " Thom-Hon. 
although a Scot, appears to have been one of those botti 
artists whu worked for art's tudte. designing even ffimitLire 
and carpets ivlth bis own hand, and leaving all the buiinesa 
aide of hit work to a partner. 

The Gothic Revival, obscured fnr the ia^^t Inrty year^ 
by a cloud nf ridicule, has suddenly been drugged out 
into the limelight by an admirer who has icmpeird m* 
etithusLiairtn with a Ughtness of touch th-at is as rare in 
jvLich criticism as it L* welcome.*'* Fair recognition of 
this misundcniiood moii'Tmcm is certaitdy long overtiuc. 
Few of us to-day are entitled to tast the first stone at its 
weak poiniH j for we bai*c seen it replaced BuctasisivrJy 
by rcAfivsli of EliTnheihanI Jacobean. Qiiccft Anne* 
Georgian, and even '' Neo-Grec—all within four 
decades or so. we pau 3 c before the dmarv round 
begins again* wc may at least admit that the Gothic rc- 
vivulista were sincere cnthusiBats* and rvcji allow a gram 
gf truth in Mr. Goodhan-RenderB ingenious argument 
that the spirit of Godiic persisted throughotii the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centniica t nnt the fulhblnwn 
Gothic nf our cnLhEdnils but the medineval methods of 
ruBtic craftsiTien who—undismayed hy the thunders of 
tho Palladittii!!—cuntimiiMl to build miillionetl windows, 
steep eahtea, nnd bold chimneys. Enough ridicule has- 
surely now been cant on till the " Elmincnt Victorians 
hy the present grneratiim; a iiiDre sane and generous 
attitude is suggested hy the !i>ound odvncc in the Book of 
Ecetesiaxiieus t— 

■' Let u* now prJCH fiimoui men. and our father* thit hcgit 
us." 

For the weaknesses of the nineteenth century' archi‘ 
tccti arc at least matched hy thfifie of their pm^- 
ccasora, and the Gothic Reviv'al resembled the PalloidiBn 
RcnahjiaTicc most closely when it degenerated into A 
heresy-hunt. Mr* Gonilhiiri-Rcndel think* that, if 
this country. " VitTUvius Inid never become tnorc 
tbjin a canonised pciliccmitn/' ^''' but both his halo and hla 
authority have been evident enough in previous chap¬ 
ters of the present study. At any rate, the readincjis 
with which the early VictoriuiB changed their allcpianue 
is remarkable. 

The real Initiation of the movement seems to date fmm 


«» Hudden, fit., p. 179 * 

,A.T. Dulloilj Zj/rtmd Il^arA of Sir Joitrj Soane (R.J.BA. 

CcFckeretl, Life und WVlt of C, R. CfKktirelt 
( Affhir Reviae, 1 9 °=, Vol. XI. 1, pp. 44‘t') ■ 


the ptibhcailrat of Rickman's ndmirahle book, -“Jp Attempt 


"■ Difhoniiry 9/ iht AtfchittttUfuI fiWJcViiiron Society, 

*'* H. S. Gaodhktt^Rcndc}, jfiiqi'ifih Goihit ArehiteitUtf *'/ 
XIXth Century fR.j.BA, 1914 .), Jiid,, p. 32^- 
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Memoirs, No. 13. Kannada jNMta mentioned in 
Inscriptions, by T. T. Shartnan. fo. Madras 1934 
Memoirs, No. 16. The temple of Siva at Bhumara, 
by R. D. Bonerji. to. CaleaUa 1924 


Memoirs, No. 17, Pallava architecture. Part I (Early 
period), by A. H. Longhurat. fo. Simla 1924 
Memoirs, No. 18. Iliiida astronomy, by G. R. Kaye. 

fo. CalouUa 1934 

PaxacNTan by titb GovaamiBYT or Imolu 

Institution of Civil Engineers 
list uf members, 1925. 8o. Land. 1926 

Minutes of proceedings, Vol. CX^XVlll. 

8o. Land. 1925 

PbBSBBTBD by thb iBBTtTlITIOB. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

Report, 1920. pom. 8o. land, 1925 

Proceeding, VoL 2, 1924. So. land, [1925] 

PaiaasrtBii by thb iBSTiTmox. 

Institntion of Manicipal and County Engineen 
Journal. 4o. land. 1924—26 

PbBSBSTBO by thb iBSTITCTtOB. 

Institution of Professional Civil Servants 

State Technology. 4o. land. 1924-26 

PKBSBBTBO by thb iBSTtYVnOR. 

Institution of Sanitary Engineers 

Transactions of the International (louferenoe on 
Sanitary Engineering, 1924. So. land. 1924 

PBBHBYTBD by tub I.YBTITmoB, 

Institution of Structural Engineers 

The Structural Engineer, Vol. 2. 8o. land. 1924 

PaBSEBTED BY THB iBttlTCnoS. 

lateruitioual Federation for Town and Conntry 
Planning and Garden Cities 
Bulletin No. 8. L Ff^<l•*ration notes, ii. Town planning 
in Holland, iii. Town planning in India. 

pam. 8o. land. 1926 

Iron and Steel Institute 

(Siarter Bye-Laws, List of Members. 8o. land. 1925 
Journal. 8o. land. 1924-25 

PaBBKMTBD BY THB lUSTITUTB. 

Jaqnes (G H) 

A system of esthetics. Vo!. 1. 8o. Dublin [1921] 

PBESBKTSn BY THB AVTHOB. 

Johannesburg 

Association or Teansvaal Architects. 

Bmlding. 4o. Johnnnesbarg 1934-26 

Pebbbbtku by thb Assotiatioh. 
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Journal 

American Architect an<] Architectural Review^ 
1921 - 2 ) 

American Magazine of Art. 1924-25. 

Arohiteot. 192 4-25. 

Architect (America), 1924-25. 

Architecta* Journal, 1924-25. 

Architectural and Building Journal of QueenaJand, 
1924-25. 

Arohiteutural Forum (America), 1924-25. 
Architectural Record (.4merioa), 1924-25. 
Architectural Review, 1924-25. 

Architccturv (America), 1924-25. 

Architecture, vol. iv, parta 1-5, 1925. 

Arquiteoto (Argentina), 1924-25. 

Brick Builder. No. 1. 1925. 

Britiah Builder, 1924-25. 

Britiah Clayworker. 1924-25. 

Builder, 1924-25. 

Building (Anatndia), 1924-25. 

Building News, 1924-25. 

Civil Engineering, 1924-26. 

Concrete. 1924-25. 

Construction (Canada), 1924-25. 

Country Life, 1924-25. 

Pcrro-Concrete, 1925. 

Gaceta de Obras Pubbcaa, 1924-25. 

Ideal Home, 1924-25. 

Illustrated Carpenter and Builder, 1924-25. 

Irish Builder and Engiru'er, 1924-25. 

La Construction modeme, 1924-25. 

Master Builder. 1924 25. 

Municipal Engineering. 1924-25. 

Pacific Const Architect, 1924-25. 

Pencil Points. 1924-25. 

Specification. No. 26. 1924. 

Stone. 1024-25. 

Studio, 1924 25. 

Tekniak Ukehlad (Oslo), 1924-25. 

Wasmuth^a MonAtschefte^^fOr ^Baukitnat (Germany), 
1925. 

Quarry, 1924-25. 

PaasBXTiin bt raa EniToaa akd Paoraiaroaa. 

Rupam, Nos, 19-20. to. ColcuUo 1924 

paasBNTin bt thb Eorroaa ajtd PaoruBToa. 

Byggnifistaren, vols. 2 and 5. f4o. <StoclAofm 11^23-24 

PaasasTzn av 0. Ctosoa [ZToa. Curt. if.]. 

Aichitcctural Forum, vols, 37, 39-42 (1922-25). 
Passaaran bt Stobbt E. CABTza [Lie.]. 


Junior Institution of Engineers 
Journal and record of transactions. 8o. Levd. 1924- 26 
PaasaaTsti bt nia iKsrmrnoa, 

Kashmir 

AnclLSOLOGlCAL SlTRYBY MeUOIRS. 

1. Antiquities of Marev Wadwan, by Ram Chandia 

Kale. pam. 4o. Jamnut 1924 

2. The Stone age in Kaahniir, by G. E. L. Carter. 

pam 4o. JamnvT 1024 
Paaaairrai) bt tbb SoTBaiaTKxnaaT or AacaaioLooT. 
JaMMD ABU Kabuiub STATa 

Kelly (J F) 

Early doroeetic architectnre of Connecticut. 

fo. New Haven, Conn. U.S. 1924 
PaasaNTao bt Mb. Hchthbbt ICmroBD. PtniUBiraa 

Kimball (Flske)! 

Architecture in the history of the Colonies and of the 
Republic. pam. 8o. [n.p., n.d.] 

PaasaaTau^av the Acraoa 

Labou r Housing Association 
housing Journal, No. 120, The woman’s house and 
a new form of walling, by Robert Thomson. 

fo. Lend, [n.d.] 

-. Speda] plans number. fo. Land, [n.d.] 

-, No. 123. The Subsidy Cottage edition— 

The Thomson bouse. fo. land. [n.d.] 

-, No. 124. The Thomson house, by ita author. 

fo. Load, [n.d.] 

PbXSHBTZD bt THa AaSOOLlTlOB. 

Lanchester fH V) 

Talks on town planning. 8o. Load. [1024] 

PaasaaTBo bt tbb Pcausaaa. 

Land Agents Society 

Journal. * 8o, Lond. 1924-26 

PaasasTau bt thb Oooiarr. 

Laurie (A P) 

Stone decay and the proserv’ation of buildings. 

pam. 4o. Load. 1925 
PaasaaTKO ar the Actbob. 

Leeds 

YoRKSniRE ARmAtOtOOICAL SOi'im'. 

Journal. So. Leeds 1924-25 

PaasENTao it the Socibtt. 
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Mimnn [J H W) Md Stotenmn (K) 

ModefELB landliiiiB in XoiIerLmd. 

Bni» t/rntvr»A<iS!t 1&22 
Fvks£3;tsd by tjls ArTHOBs. 

Lewes 

Sussex Aki'Ii^olog[( ai. Sociktv^ 

Collfcctiona, vtsL bm. Sti. Conti. 1&25 

rnWBirrtfi BT TUX SoCEKTT* 

tjtmItw-p (WETner) and Steinmetz 

Dip IimeDieurbaateii in Thrcr Guton Geatultuiig. 

■tOe Berhn 1^23 

FaMBTTtcn BT Mst* A* K, WuiimAii, 


Li^erpcK}! 

LTVrftPOOL AsrHiTEcrruRAL Boctett. 

Kniondar and report, I5J3S-2I. 8o. Li wrrpmt? 15>24 

PBEBHBTBn BT TffB SomiTTi 


London 

UNTTXiuiirrY OF LoNnos, 

UegnlatiDUB for inspection and examination of 
Bchoob, 1927. pam. 0o. Land. li>35 

FBBBUatTLlJ BT TUB BlttllXMAa- 

London County Council 

Waterloo Bridge, raport* by the Chief Engineera to 
the ImproveiniTDte Conunitteo. fo^ ionrf* 11124 

PBBarBTXO BT THF LoifllOJf COITKTT COUBDIL, 

London Mas ter BaiMers^ Associabon 

Handbook and. diary, So. Lottd. 1935 

PbBSBNTED BT THB ASSOdiTIOB. 


Uncoln 

A&BoeiATEi> AacHiTEfTUnAL Societies. 

Reports and papers, 11t33"34. So, Linrofa [I934J 
pBBsaaTiin bt rmr SociEnisL 


London Scniety 

Journal. Soj Lotid. 192A-25 

pKCBESraD BT THJS .SOCtKTT, 


MacAlister (B A S) 

Thfi present and future of aroheeDlogy in Ittihuid. 

pam. So. Dublin []9i5] 

pBUsaxTan bt tui AuTnoB. 

BEadrid 

SociKDAD Central pe AnQujTict’rofi, 

Anjuitectura. 4o, Madrid 1934- 25 

FBT.7rXTEtI MY. Tax RoeiBTT^ 


Kagonigle iH Van Bnrenj 
The nature, practice and history of artu 

So. A'nr Forl'<iwdlAi**d. 1924 

PxaBBBTXO IT CuavtA f^BiaT^KB^B SosSi TjfxPnju-isajiJiSHi 

Hanchester 

MaNcUESTEB LtEEBARV BUILOSUrillrAL Sot lKTV- 

IVlcmoirs and procaedings. S<.i- Maitchefter 1 924-25 

rKKBTBTKD BY THT SocCSTT. 

Margate 

Lodge (Joatuhb CoftOKAii. 

TraOflBctiaiiB, Vol, 35- fa. So. Lond. 11f22 

P itw »yn:p ST TBIi LooOJC. 

Ma nLall J) and Eoberts-Wesl (M) 

History of the Tillage of (.'beam. So. CAfain [n^d.] 

PaXSBNTZD BT c., J. UAAiiaXLL fE.]* 

Melhoiime 

CollMDNWEALTll OV Ai^TUAUA. 

ConmuBEitiu government in America, Report and 
appendices by S5ir John Sutmap (FeduiaT Capital 
Adidflory Committee). pani. fo, Jfe/Aoome 1925 
pRHBiUtTfin BT THJ^ ComiOKWBALTn: OF AcSTKAUA- 

ilETROPOUTAX TOWS FlANNINO COMMlbBION. 

Fjmt report. foi- AitUwurne 1925 

PfiZaKBTED ST TfiX CuMMlOaiOB. 

Royal Vjctowa iN’snrvTE or AjH-arrECTrs. 

Tourniil of proceedim^. Vol. 22. an. 4o. Lv'fnt, 1924—25 

PaKBHHTEH B* TUI ISSTITUTB. 

Mexico 

Photographs of buildings designed by Federico E. 
MariBca], ^m. ob, Jo. — —■ 

FaSSEBTin BT TUB AiuJUJTAlTT, 

Milftii 

Askooiaxiofe Artisiica Fra I Cultobi D’Afitnimr- 

TUEA. 

Arcbitetturii e arti decora tiA-e. Vol. iv. 

fo. Jfi/yp 1924-35 

[^BSBiHTliP BY tJlB SOtiaTT. 

Minn a (E H) and Webb (Mj 
Pembroke College Chapel, 8ir fTirislopher Wren's 
brst bnilding. pom. 4o, [n.p-, n d.] 

pKiESjrrrEo rt tSi Aitthubs. 

Model Abattoir Society 

The objeeta of t1ie Society and Rulefl, 

pani. So. Land. [D.d.| 

PtEaiSTTEli IT TEX SoenTT. 
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Moll (Frie^W 

Holi'rkfitipGrviei'iiDy tind TiiipragnieruJig, 

p»m. 8o. HerHn [o.d.^] 

P&m3iTsv BT tna Aumm*, 

Montevideo 

8ooi£1>at> i*k Arqijitkoto.'?. 

An^aitootiini- Iii24—25 

PhB'BiiTKD av TiLi Sorjjrrr- 


Montreal 

Bnoi^krbiho [NSTiTure of CaHapa. 
diaitflT, bjdiiWi), list, of meinl>«r« and prof&arioJial 
GTigineering Acte- IflSS 

Pkmssthd ST THB ijtawrtrrL 


Morris (J A] 

A humble pjea for the retenlioo of tha famous Liatcr 
\7arti in the Royal [n&rmtiry of tilaagotr. 

pa to. €o. Glasgow? 

PECSEVTiU UT TH* ACTUOB, 


Murray (J A H) 

Kewr Knizlish ^otionnrvt vdI. x (VlThiskiiig—UluinaBs} 

fo. Land. lt<24 

PsXSBStaJJ BT Mji. Bcsjamts Isoblow [fO- 

National Federation of Balldiug Trades’ Employers 

The National Bmlder. fn. Loud. 1924—2d 

rKBSSSTEO BT T1I*"P*R*AATT03T- 

Newbold (H B) and othere 
Eouse and eottag^* eonscmotitii), 3 volif. 

4o.r^wf.L19M] 

pKJUEXTBO BT Tll£ AirmOB [Zlfu]i 


NewcasUe-npon-Tyuc 

Armstrong CoUope. Calendar 192-1 25. 

8o. XetifCdstle'-ujiofi-Tgnt 1924 

l''BEBT?fTAI> St TTTT COLUtQB, 


NoBTuaa?? Aiw-MirnctTiTsAL A&aonATioK. 

Year book. 1 921 -25. 8o. AVirmitfle-i^po n- T^tte 1924 

pHsaESTRTi SI THi: Abpochtion. 


New York 

AuxaiCAV TNUTiTUTif OF ARCniTxe’rs. 

Architecture and broad pUiLning, 

[naiLL 4o. Nrttf Yorl 1225 
Preiicsted btIRatmdrti Uratj* fF;j. 

Procoedinps of the S3th annual convention. 

4o. [i\W Yntk 1925] 

BT TitK lURTlTUTM. 


Amcbjcas Society or ftviL Esuineros. 

Ptocftedmga. Bo. A'cw Vori 1924^25 

PnBBTFTBtl RT TOS SOCTUTV. 

NaTIOKaI. ilQUflLNa AsSOClATtOS. 

Housing Betterment. 8 o. Ntw Yftrk iy24r-36 

PanSRSTTU BT THE ASBOOIATlOlf, 

New York SttiiooI* of PInk asd Apflied Art. 

Paris Ateliers. l>aim &o. A>w I'or^ 1925 

Pen ssviuVANIA Society'. 

Year book, 1324-25. So. I'^ri: 1925 

pREfimBTon ir the SoctRtT. 

Naum <S M) 

Somo first eleineitta in buildings from an sEstJiefic 
point of view. pani. 8o, AVter [tt-d.] 

The Renaissance. pam. So. J^Ttier 1914 

The njsiiHcitatioa of Gothic, pam. So. Exef^r [n.d.] 
PaBSEVTEo Bt Tiim Rbtuehd STASfaorE M, NorrwSM. 

Pails 

DEB Ain'iirrEcTEH Diplomas par IjK Guu ver.sk- 
MENT. 

Annnaire. Ifl25. I«.ni. Sn. Pimn 1925 

Ballctin. pam. So. 1324—25 

Ij^Arohitecttire, 4o. Pofix 1924-25 

PaE!]f;XTBP BT TME SocnBTV. 

Socrifiri FiiAN<,'.\iSE dMrcu^oloujk. 

Oongres arch&ologiijne do France. 85e sGsaicii tenuo 
on RhonanJe en Hi22. So. Pufif 1934 

Fbsbesttp by i?mb SOOIMV* 

Philadelphia Housing Assodatioti 

Hou-singin Philadelphia, by Bernard J. NewmaiiL 

parii. So. Phldadtlpkia 1922 
-. pom. flo, PhdadeJpfim 192^ 

PBESEKIED ST TTFE .4390DIATIDS. 

Phillips iR R) 

Smallcoimtry honae^ of to-dayi Vol.S. 4o. Zond. f 935 

PbEBOSTED BT Lift. THE FI'BIiXSITEBjl. 

Porter (A Ki 

Komaneaque sculi^iitiire of the pilgnTnoge roails^ I vul. 
text and 9 vols. platos. 8 o. Bfunnw !9S3 

PuBHHBTBD BT THK ArTHDll. 

Bodocanachi fE] 

The Roman Capitol in aocieiit and rUDderQ tinioa. 
( Tnirt^afei oy Fnedm'cAf Zoirfoit,] So. Ltmd . [ 90fl 

pRRBKTTEll BT SfO. W. P. 
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Rome 

CouuissioNE AnrnEOLOcinA C!omusale. 

BiiU^dtinD, vaL J 1 (Rartii i-iv, U. So, R(ymi^ 1924 

pHKiTKimn) tt THlL CciUlOJlS^IO^Il, 

Ritd^niicirn' dtrgli avauzi del Fom d’Angiirto, 

fo. Rfitnr 1024 

PHBatTTEn BY TUE COMm Dt RoJtL. 

Boosral (Jotum;) EdUttr 

fitnrlfhn lmA Stadhuft. 4o, Storkhofm 1033 

PaSflEIVTSlA BY YUM ATmiOB. 


Botherbam 

BcpoimJ plajiiung Hch'Piiitf, l025r 4o, Rotherho/n J02i* 

PufiaiLKTM »Y THE ttsniDSAL ToWK PlAHYITQ C^MiJWTTEl. 


Boyal Insdtntian ol Great Rritain 

Proceedkigfl, vol. ytit, 1 anri 2. 8o. 1035 

pBAHYUTEll DY THE JXBTITimOV. 

Royal Inslxtnte British Architects 
The Arrhitecl anil lus work, pam. Bo+ loud. 1024 

Waterloo Bridge — report of tbet’onfeienceof Sodetirs 
urging its preservation. pnui. to, Aowd, [1025] 

Boyal Sanitary InsHtnie 

JourfisL Bo. Z<fr>[d, 1924—25 

pBESKSYEO av tUE ISSTrrOTK. 

Royal Society of Arts 

.Toiirtial. So. Aow/. 1&24-35 

Index to volst Ijci-lxjt {1912-1922}. Bo. limd. 1924 
Re|H>rt on the cotupotition of [odtiatria] dedgns. 1'925. 

|,iain- &o. Lnnd. J925 
Febsksteo bt the SoorsTT.. 

Scheflaoer (H 0| 

Erich MenddsoliD, eiructurcs and aketches. 

fo, 1924 

PbESENTBD bt Ka5fEST B«FS. I-TO.+ THM PUGUaHEEn. 


Scientific and Industrial Research 

Fuel RuaEASCH Boabo. 

The domejitic grate, by M. W* Fislienden. 

]j&Qi. So. Lund. 1925 
The heating of roonia, by Margaret l^Ghenden and 
R, E. M'illgresa. pain. 8o. Lond^ J926 

Peesekthv uT yuy Dm-T, ar SciE.vriYtd as a T]Fi>yirniiAi. 
RieflEAiiCia. 

Seoger (8, Hnist) 

Washington. .^Imerica^s pr^'planned Ft^leral Caiiital 

pam, 4r>* I^tuL 1919 

FsBSEKTED by the AeTHOE [F.J, 


Shefileld 

SjTKFPrin.D Cmr SnnvjiY, 

Report by Fattick Abercromhie. fo. Lond, 1921 

PmESBJSTTm SY Tlia ITjfTVXBSITT Frbh5 or Liviejool 


8 irT;TPIEX.D^ fioDTU Yobeshibe and Dibtkht fiOaiCTT 

(IF AlW’inTEiT>l AND SUBTETOBS. 

Thirty-sixth annual report. 1923"24. 

pam, aht^rUi 1924 
PBRSKirnEti ax tmm Kdcibtt. 

Society o! Antiquaries 

.Toumal. la. So. Ltmd. 1924—35 

pBenSKTED BY TUE SOCIBTT. 

Society of Architects 

.iiichitecture, 4o. Land. 1924—25 

PaEfiEKTEO BY tub SormTY. 

Society for the Pt omn tion of Heneoic Studies 
Jotima], vol. xfjv, la. So. Lond. 1924 

- , vol. xlv. part. 1 . la. So. Lotrd, 1925 

FEEnEnxp ax ■ruK 9 oeiETT. 

Society of Engineers 

Transaotions for 1924. 8 o- 1924 

PbSBENTCU by the SOOIETY. 


SDclet? for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
Annual report. {laru. 8 o. Aofuf. 1934 

pam. So. Land. Ifl35 
FaEauiTEU by the Souiiitt. 


Stockholm 

ISl^ENlOB.'* VXTENKJtAta AKA 1 >EJJ 1 KN . 

Hamllingar, Nos, 21-30. So. Starkhidm, 1923-25 
PBESBjrrau ax the Aoaokmx. 

Sweden year Iwok^ 1925. So. 1925 

PbET^EXTXO by tile SweDTSU C03(ailLATH OnXBaAl. tu Lokuow 

Surveyors^ InstitntiDn 

List of Mnmbcni, 1925. So. LotuI. 1925 

Journal. 1934-25. Bo. Lond, 1 924-25 

Eifaaehold enfrancliisementf m^^moiiuiditm by the 
Connoil, pam, So. land. 1924 

iMi ne rents ami rayaf tiis. pam. So. Lonrf. 1917 

Kent und Mort|Sfage [ntercst Re^iYrictiona Act, 1923 
YTi^tnurBudtim, by Grahaiu Mould. BaiTifiter-at- 
law. pam. Ro. Lafid. 1933 

Town planning. Mcinorandiim prejiamd hy the 
('ouncil* together with legal notca to the vadoufl 
sections of the Housing. Town planning, etc., 
Acta, liy W’lIltBni AUi^n, Burridter-at-law. 

pam. 8 o, Ijond, 1933 

PtfiLHKJfTEil B-T Tim f XHTITirTIOlf. 
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Swinton {G S C) 

London — hpr traflio — lu»r iniprovfmenL CliiLritig 
CrosB pain. 8o. Lnfid. [1024] 

Pbj!3efti!p Bt Tim AirrnoB. 

Sydney, NSW 

Ifatitute oy AncHiTECTfi OP New iSoirm V\'azjeb. 
Axchltcctnru^ 4o. 1024-So 

PBESBilTEO BT THE IjiSTITUTL 

Lkstjtution oy ENOi>:EEflfl, Ausi'hjlLIA. 

The power reiitoiiTcefi of tlie CocLraonw^tt of Aim-' 
trtJia and the nmodated torritoTj of New Guinea \ 
report to the World Power Conference, London, 
1&24. 4o, Sydufy J924 

FBKSEWTKn BY TUB ISiaTJTrTlOM. 

Tombleaon { ) 

Tbame&j eighty pictuiebque views of the Thames and 
Medway, hiatorieal descriptiana by W, G. 
Peamside. Lond. [nd^] 

PaiflETSTBi» BY Mr. Wr P. Sthbl 

Tokio 

iKaTITtJTi: OF -UpANB»K AfWJaiTBCTB. 

Journal la. flo. Tokio 11J24-23 

pHKfjmriCO HT TTll, I.TSTmrTM, 

Toronto 

C'aMADIAN MANnFAfTtJllEiw’ ASSOCIATION. 

Canadian Trade Index, I il25. la. 6o. Torotirw [ 1 

PanKSTBO ar tub Oaxaoian UovimNitjuiT. 

lk>PAL AECniTEfJTUllAL InSTITCTE OF CaXAI>A. 

Journal. YoL Z. 4o. Lomt. Tt+ 2 'i 

rsXSKBTRl> 5T tbh IssTtiim. 

Town PLamuns Institute 

Journal. 40. Loud, I924-3D 

PanfiiisTvo at tuc iKatiruTB, 

Tiuquair (Eanuay) 

The buildings of the McGill University, 

pain. 4o. J/oaireoZ 1^35 

PRaSEETEO BY TTFE AftHOS {Soh. P.], 

TfoBope (Wiifisin) 

filstorr of the Hoyal fdiinilation of ChiiBCft Hospital. 

4«. Loitd, 1834 

PicURiiTaD IT MBu Vt\ P, Strni,. 

Victoria and Albert Huseutn 
Roriew of the principal acquisitions during the year 
1920. 4a. iond* J9S4 

FaBHBSTBb «y THE l>lHBL'TOB ANn RKtNLBTAHY THE 

Xnsacw. 


DnrAaTMRNT ov Woodwork. 

The panelled rooina, II. ruilord’s liui room. 

3nd ed. 8a. Loud, 1922 

Pjta9i:im!ii bt thb Do-bctoh ANn Kbcbrtart of thi 

UUABUll. 

Vienna 

OSTIER. iKGENIETTH-UStl-Altl'MtTBJtTES-YEREINBS- 

Xeifc&dirift-. 4o, ViflaJHi JO'S-lr-^iS 

Pbesintku bt tmb Sch;i8ty, 

ZaNTRALTEEEINIOnNO DjEB AftCNtlTEJitTltSi OsTEHR BIC.’ilS 
Oesterreicha Bau-und WerJfkuDfit. 4o. rsciiBo 1034—35 
PbESBNTBD by TItl’SOOIITY. 

Washington 

American Inhtitotb of Archttscts. 

JonmnL So. Tl'aiAin^aN l92i-25 

raOBXNTXn BY TIE* IWBnTTTB. 

Weaver (Sir Lawrence) 

Art in industry* pam. 8 o. Lond. [192.')] 

Wellington 

New Zealand iNfiTixcTE of Architbcts. 

JonmaL 4o.. fTef/irt^on. 1924-25 

Ph* 9R1ITH1> aV TUB IjmritTTTJt. 

Wells (Joseph) 

Oxford and ita collepes. 12th ed. «n. 8 o. LoruL 192.1 
Oxford and Oxford life. 3ol ed. 8 a. Lorjd. 1905 
Oxford degree ceremony. Am. fio. Qjfard L90fl 
The Chazm of Oxford. 4o. Land. t92l 

pHJMajfrXO BY Mb. J. VVKt4;ji, Viox-UHASiOiCLi.nm <(>xroRa 

IfwrVHSSITT. 


PURCHA3BD. 

Adams (F J) 

hUniml of odioe practice for the archttectund wtirker. 

So. Nao rofJt 1924 

Ahlherg (Hakon) 

Swedi.^h oiclutflcture of the twentieth oentury. 

fo. Land. [192&] 

Aldis [H G) 

The printed book. So. 0ot»6. 1916 

Badnvid (Jean) 

Kainanfl de rapport de Charles Tlumfit. 4o. Parin 1933 
Barman (Christian) 

The danger to 8 t. Paul’s. So. lond. [I 920 j 
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to Dtscfirniwue the Styht *>/ Art:hk€rttire m England /rom 
the Conquest tn the Jn 1817 ; its full tide was 

nmehed with, tha oppcaranin; of Ru 5 kiTi''s SA'ett LftTHfss in 
cad ihe first vulutoe of hia Stnnei of I eni^e two 
years liter; its decline may be placed in the ci|ihEies of 
last centurj% ^ large extent it vraa bootc-architecTure, 
but ncv'cnhcless it responded to gomethinn in the nadonal 
tempennnent that was En^^lish Bud healthvj while eventu¬ 
al I v it led to an eathuaieem for the building crafts *hat 
was altoKciher praiseworthy. The defiMiti of Ruakin^s 
arcbitrctural phiJosaphy have been eniplmsiscd wj much 
lately that we an? apt to for^i its real merits. It ia true 
that be was intenitcly dogmatic and blindly parrban ; thst 
he exaggerated the purely romintic and ornamcntHl de- 
taiU ofarchitecuire while alrooat i^moring form and pro¬ 
portion ; and that he preferred Jtalian and French Gothic 
TO our envn* He did Brtual harm, tno, in dertyini- iliat 
merely utilitarian buildings should be regarded os urcht- 
tecture ; and it wns dtiriitg the height of hia influence that 
i ndiia trialism covered otir country with IiideouB fiictorics^ 
cot cages, acid railway stations. Rut he created a gcnuiiie 
popular interest in his own pet styleSj and nn the whole 
his pica for sound constTuction and good cruft emanship 
absolves him for his setinus errura in nlher dirvetiona. 
Moreover, his insistence on the human aspects of aniihi- 
ttKJtuTc HS reflecting life, if often fanciful, was a welcornc 
reaction front the lifeless furmalLsm of ih* aristocratic 
eighteenth cemury.^* . n, - 

The ardiitccti of the Gothic Revival—especially Pugin, 
Burgtia, Street and Dodley—Were deeply religiouB men 
and cfiihusiastic urtists, hike tlieir pTcdcc^ssotB of the 
Greek Revival, they were muatlv the aons of profcMional 
men. Thus the fathers of Sir Gilbert Scott and Sir 
Arthur Blomfield Were derg^vn, EHigin was the son at 
an anzhitect, rJurges of a tdviJ engineer, Pearson of a 
pamrer, and B'jdlcy of a doctor. Burges and Blomtield 
had a university education ^ but, after it, they, like all 
the other great Victorians, served their ortJcLcs in an 
architect'a office. Early in the century, it was the fashion 
for the pupil to '' Uve in," like the old-time London 
apprentice. Thus Scott lived for fovir years in his 
master's house at Homerton, and later bis first pupil, 
Bodley, spent five years in the aaanc way. The term of 
srtides varied from three to five yejits, and the age of the 
pupil when he commenced his training waa anything 
from fourteen upwards^ Sketching aol-nl-tloora was the 
usual means of extending a pupil's education ; in England 
during his period of ortides, in Kmnce and Belgium or 
aameiimes in Italy in later yeara. There arc lew' refer¬ 
ences to the Academy schootn in the biographies of these 
men, but Scott attended lectuie* there and also went to 
Maddox’s drawing achooL Pupilage was usually followed 
by a few yeare as assistant before practice was conumiiiced. 
Snvet served for fi\x years as " improver '* in Scott’s 
nffice after completing hi& artides in n provincial town. 
In Btudcni days, aa in later Ufc, moat of the Gothic ra- 
vivalinta we« tremendous workers na well as enthusiafits. 
Whatever we may think about the movement itself, we 

On this see Halsey Ricardo, The .JrrAifecI l l^ehl to 
Rmian, in the BuiUfr^ 36 &;ptjtniber, 1914, „ t ti * 

Photographs af these irt preseni-Ki m the H.l 
Library. 


can all agree that there lb an element of thrill and 
romariCE in sketching Gothic detail that one finds in 
no Other atyk. 

xArchitcetuiiiil competitiana Incm very Large in this 
period, Seutt, who was bom in 1811, vvon his first 
ehureh crwitpetition in rfljft. a limited competition for the 
Miirivra' Memorial anti another for St., Giles*, Camberwell, 
in 1S40. the Lutheran Church at Hamburg in i!i44, the 
Town Hall at Hamburg in tSjj, and Si. PiincrBS Slatinti 
and Hotel in iSfiy. He was unauccessfulwith his designs 
for the Law Courts, and ako for the Foreign fjHTiec. but 
eventually carried otii the latter (after 9 " Battle of the 
Styles "1 m Renaissance- foituon. Bulges won another 
famoua compeEitian for Lille Cathetlnil (1856) at 29 
yefirs of age. Waicrhou&e the Manchester Assize Courts 
(185^1 at the same age, and Stnret the Ijiw Cnuns (1866) 
at j2, while Barrysuccessful venturva induded the 
Houses of ParliamenT and the Refomn Club. The draw- 
inga submitted in competition for the 1,^3w Courte, especi- 
olly those by Scori*^^ and Street, show the itstDundingJy 
high level of draughtsmanship cipcctcd and obtained in 
these competitions, u sual ly m:eampimied by a voluminous 
report. Scott nnd WaterhouBe, especially, had emitmuus 
practices which they built up entirely by their otvn 
hroina and energy. .At his death, Scutt left □ fortune 
of ^ 130 , 000 , 

’'fTie range of the architect’a work, besides embracing 
such novel subjects as sanitatinn, now included tiic design 
uf many minor features of church embellishment. Rod- 
lev’s genius for cccletia5tica.| craftainunzihip is:W'ell knowii, 
hut Pugin long before him was a master of all the croft a, 
and Barry cstahlisbed fin connection with the building of 
the Houses of Parliament) EchooU fnr traiiiiiig aionc- 
carvers, wixid-cnrvcrs, fimitha, glaas-painters, and en¬ 
caustic tile makcra. Yet W'liile Bodley was designing 
chintxes and wallpapeta, Burijes jew-eUery and fumitute, 
w-e hear very little of town-planning, and Scott’s Albert 
Memorial is the chief example of Victorian monumentBl 
architecturc- 

Esexpt pQgin, who wtis afflicted witli the artistic ttm- 
pcTamcnt, Went mad, and died a disappointed man, most 
of the leaders of the Gothic Revis'al obtained their reward 
of fichet and honours in full measure. Many of them 
became Academicians, arrme Pre-sidents of the R.T.B.A., 
and several were awarded the Roy^ Cold I^fednl for 
ArchfcteLtuce, Only a few of them viTtiEe books of any 
importance ^ Pugin’s volumes of measured details mill 
form a standard work of refcirnce j Street's studies of 
Lfothic architecture En Italy*’* and Spain*’* had b. great and 
indeed regrettable Influence on English dcsiim ^ ^d Sir 
Gilbert Scott'a lecturw mi Medtenal Afchiteetm^'* at th« 
Royal Academy and his Gieamtigt fmm Wtstminiter 
reveal him as a scholarly writer os well as a 
successful architect. He also pubUKhed an Interesting if 
sometimes pompous autcifaiogrBphy.*“ But, compared 
with the PalladEana, the Gothic revivalists excelled as 
Writers in equality rath-er than quarttir;i% though the works 

*** O. E. Street, Brick amiMarhte ArChitectsirf in Jtniy, 1855, 

“* G. E. Street, Gothic Arehitremre m Spuin, 1863. 

*“ Puhlished 1879. 

Pu Wished 1 86}. 

***Puhl!ahed 187^- 
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of laymen like Ruskin, Rickman, and ]. H. Packer pene¬ 
trated to every middle-dass Yictorian home, and their 
Influence atill lingers undhninUhed in sundry placid 
cloisters and *' colleges of Mnmd learning." 

The spacious days of Queen Victoria also saw the 
foundation and des’clopment of many of the institutions 
that now watch oxer the imcrcsts of archhccts young and 
old. The R.I.BA. was incorporated in 1837 , but it had 
been preceded by various niushro'vn forerunners, de¬ 
scribed in Mr. Gotch's admirable history of its first fifty 
years.”* In those early days it appears to have been more 
of a learned society—almost u dilettante society—than a 
trade-union. Its inception was largely due to the energx* 
of its first honorary secretary. Professor Donaldson, and 
it was intended " to uphold the character and improve 
the attainments of architects."*** At first it consisted of 
about Ho members, a select little band who would he 
startled if they could see the present roll of members, now 
numbering many thousands. Its first volume of Trans- 
actions appeared in 1836 , just before the Rojal Charter 
was obtained ; in 1837 Sir John Soane in his will founded 
the famous prize that still bears his name, a regbter of 
assistants seeking employment was opened, and a lecture 
was given on that perennial subject " Rot " ; in 1838 
the eternal problem of regulating architectural competi¬ 
tions raised its head : and in 1859 the Institute moved 
from Grosvenor Street to its present handsome but in¬ 
flammable quarters in the heart of West-End tailordom. 
The first " Voluntary Architectural Examination " was 
held in 1862 , and the first compulsory examination for 
Associateship in t 88 z. Meanwhile the Architectural 


Association had been founded, in 1847 . Before the 
end of the century several other leading schools of 
architecture wrerc established, and at last a full¬ 
time academic training was offered as an alternative to 
the hitherto unixTraal but not always satisfiictory s^wtem 
of pupilage. 

ilte end of the Gothic Revival forms a convenient 
point for terminating this study. During the past few 
months two great architects—Jackson and CoUcutt— 
whose careers commenced in that busy and exciting 
period, have died; and to extend the story beyond the 
'ci^ties would carry it within the memories of those who 
are merely middle-aged. The last fifty years have seen 
the birth and death of the much-maligncd " Arts and 
Crafts " movement, and the consequent dex*elopment of 
a school of domestic architecture in England which has 
roused the admiration and eox-y of our colleagues abroad. 
We arc now faced wriihmany urgent professional problems 
raised by recent changes in social conditions and building 
methods : the relation of the architect to the engineer in 
connection with steel structures; his attitude to town 
planning, housing, and speculative building ; his educa¬ 
tion and his status. Some day these too will form legitimate 
topics for the historian ; at present they are too much 
with us to allow of philosophic retrospect. 

Tljerc is a hint in the air that the age of rex'ivals is over 
at last. If that be so, then architecture may enter upon 
a new and glorioua copter of its history, worthy of our 
great forefathers—men of every rime ond land—^who 
hax*e raised our ancient calling to its proud position as 
the “ Mistress Art." 
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Tht author of this Essay hopes to publish shortly a book bearing a similar title, but dealing 
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Reviews 

ELE^^^:^TS OF FORM AND DESIGN IN 
CLASSIL' ARCHITECTURE. fiv Artfmr 
Struflon, FM J.a^4. I Biitf/firif. net . | 

This l>€ 3 utiful bonk is a nTost weleomc aJditiOM to the 
libran' of architcthirc. Mr. Arthur Straitoii ha.g here 
collected for the use of students, and, in fact, for all 
architects^ a aplendid Bcrics of plates lUustratin^ l}je 
principles of composition. Ifin classification of archi- 
tectural fornie Ls by the piflti. and lue shows hew each 
form, both in seccion and elevation, is related to the 
plan. Nothing cci 11 Id be [simpler or more Itigical', yci 
this method of enables him to j^ive us an 

ide^i tjf tlie varieti.', coitiplMity, and, one may add^ thtt 
beauty of this classic architecture, which ia built up 
from quite elementary gdometnea] torms. 

lie btgiiis with the cipciiljr plan and <xc are shown a 
number of different treatments of this mtilif —for 
instance, isolated buildings on a circular plan with 
perisivle, cirvuliir domed buildings with evtemal or 
internal ambuJatnirieH, interiors; w'ilh or wiihout gal¬ 
leries, and manv uihcra, and accompanying these 
variation& of the plan are significant ^-arinttons of roof 
covering and lighting arnifigements. Next lie con¬ 
siders circular and rectangular fnrms united, and, as 
nvay be imagined,, the range of his subject has already 
been grcallv tiicreased. ffcnce to square plans, 
octagonal plans, semicircular and elUprical plans, 
rectangular plans disposed for intern id effect, Internal 
corridors, veatibuks, staircases, gateways and porches. 
All these are illustrated by examples disiinguiahed in 
themsclvL-S and beautifully draw n : so the brwk is of 
immense value to the practisuig architect. 

The Classic style is here not so much defended as 
taken for granted. By the very simplicity of hts out¬ 
look,, Mr- Stratton succeeds in presenting in us an 
argument far more peuverful than It might have been 
had he adopted the dual purpose of tllnstrating the 
Classic style in operatiopi while at the iiame tirne con¬ 
trasting it with other styles- This work of contrast is 
for the reader himself to perform. Dnc obvious way, 
rhetefore, to profit by ibis bi>ok is to take each of the 
designs here shown aod strip off every Classic column, 
substituting for it bare consiructional pnsts, or some 
type of piikr unaccompanied by eniablaTure; such a 
proetSH Avill throw much light upoti the function of the 
Classic order. Next ane muy in Imagination strip off 
all the complex mouldings which gftwv out of the order 
and give it jcsthetic support. There will then remain 
the ciemcntsry geometrical forms which constitute the 
" sheila of theae designs. It is noteworthy that these 
geomctrici] sheila are nominally the subject of Air. 
Stratton's book. “ A geometrical ba-sis," he tells us, 
" should govern all design^ for geometrical farma are 


naturaliv more pleasing than irregular figures. The 
circle, the square and the rectangle, being elemental, are 
of mfldit frequent occurrence. Certain acreptetl 
mclhtHls of treating simple circular, polygonal, square 
and Ttctangular plans, both iniemally and externally, 
cannot be ignored, and familiarity with them derived 
from a Study of the finest works of all times and all 
countries affords a bmad foundation on which to base 
further solutions." In laying before the efudem a 
selected number of atchitectura! compositions in the 
Classic style, which include combinations of such ele¬ 
mentary geometrical shapes as have proved trj be of 
perniHtient interest and utility to tleslgncr^, Mr. 
.Stratton liopea that he will give to students knowledge 
of at least one very important group of ajchitcctuml 
precedents^and this knoivlcdge should evert a stabilising 
influence Upon their imaginations. Tlic gcometriciil 
forms could have been presented to the student in their 
basic state without the trappings of the Classic style, but 
in such form their hold upm his interest and wueotjon 
would have been so seriously diminished that the 
primary" purpose of the hook would probably have 
failed. 

very cursnin' glance at the principal monumental 
bueldjii.g3 that ure being erected at the present day will 
suffice to show that the particular method of dc.^ign 
illustrated in Mr. Stratton's pages is mjt 9 U far removed 
from modern practice. Thus he canmit be accused 
of leading his students Into architectural byways or of 
causing their isolation Fron^ the main trend of inndem 
development. jIs he fwints out, '^the greater part of 
the best European and .American architecture is 
obvdouslv based upon the common classic inhcritaiu'e 
deep rooted in principlca which have ^ven to the w"urld 
the supreme achievementqf snclcnt Greece and Rome. 
The awakening of the fifteenth century in Italy marked 
a new eta of eiilightcnmciii and advance in the arts, 
and as a irsiilt of the appreciation nf antique mriddls 
lirough! about a widespread return to the principles of 
dcsigiii by which they arc governed. Consequently 
the culmJ noting periods of Greek and Roman archi¬ 
tecture have here been drawn upoa as well as the whole 
range of matured Renaissance architecture in Europe, 
Ideas dcvciupcd In continuous sequence during many 
centuries arc here collected. Further, it has been 
reiiiised that historical motives van he siandardisc^l fn^r 
reference, and thrtT themes acknowledged to he of 
superlative interest are capable of fresh development 
irrespective of style or scale." 

T IkAve quoted this passage at length bevaUSe it so 
well describes and justifies the purpose of this book, 
Mr. Si ration is mu a sectarian. By means of the 
examples here presented he tells us in effect: " This 
is what ihe Classic Style can do with the elementary 
geometrical shapes which are for ever recurrent in 
building." Whether any other style can do as well or 
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better remains an o|>cn question. It remains to l>c 
said that the book is exquisitely produced, and Mr. 
Stratton is fortunate not only in his publisher but in 
his collaborators who have contributed the very fine 
set of line drawings. 

A. Tkysta.s Edwards [.I.] 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIR JOHN SOANE. 

Bv // 7 . Birmtingl. [London. F.mttt Benn, Lid.\. 

Matt! ft of Architecture Series, los. 6d. net. 

This volume on Sir John Soane, by Mr. H. J. 
Rirnstlngl, is one of the most interesting of the series 
Masters of Architecture^ by Messrs. Benn Bros. 'Fhe 
practising architect will not obtain much information 
from it which he docs not already possess, but it is a 
concise treatment both of The IJfe and Work of Sit 
John Soane, admirably illustrated by .Mr. Yerbury’s 
photographs. 

One cannot help feeling that it is somewhat out of 
date to worry about whether Soane copied a certain 
order or not. Soane was in essentials a “ .Modernist 
he rwjl only had a great knowledge of classical details, 
but a sound knowledge of construction. It is quite 
|>ossihle that much of the discredit and loss of prestige 
which architects have experienced in the fwst genera¬ 
tion arc largely due to the unintelligent nuxing up of 
the pedantry of archaeology with functional design. 

.Mr. Binistingl is in (leep water when discussing 
esthetic principles. Everything which has ever 
been done from St. Paul's Cathedral downwards 
has been criticised, but criticism of works of art 
is usually of little value, as it is so often merely 
destructive. Soane obriously did not suffer from any 
lack of ideas. The old question of whether it is 
legitimate to put recesses in a blank wall is beside the 
point, and the statement that it exhibits a paucity of 
ideas is not sound ; he who puts a recess in a wall 
exhibits at least one more idea than he who leaves it 
blank; the question whether it is not better taste to 
leave it blank depends entirely on the individual 
work under discussion. .After all, the real thing about 
a work of art, whether architecture, painting or sculp¬ 
ture, is : Do« it or does it not make an emotional 
appeal to the beholder? The Bank can scarcely be 
mistaken for anything else, for its purpose is admirably 
expressed by its exterior. It is refreshing that the 
design for the rebuilding is much more on the lines 
of 3 quiet, dignified mansion than a tour de force in 
heavy classic, such as our American friends are so fond 
of. It was not nece$.<tary for the Bank of England to 
endeavour to impress anybody. 

It is to be regretted that the author and publishers 
did not find it ^ssible to show a few of Soane’s most 
ingenious and able plans. Imaginative planning was 
undoubtedly Soane's long suit; he seems to have 
had that inventive capacity so largely possessed by 


such men a.s the Rninels and other early nineteenth 
century inventors and engineers. 

.Although he was easily the most original architect 
of his day, his imagination was not confined to the 
niceties of new compositions in classical fornts; he 
was excellent at construction, and the first architect to 
make a fire-proof building in England since the Roman 
period. 'ITic pleasure which he took in ^nulling is well 
shown by numcroiu illustrations. How admirably he 
was served by his craftsmen is well shown by* the 
plates, especially 12 and 13 , illustrating the old 
Dividend Office at the Bank of England. 

Two of the best photographs in the book are of the 
Dank, No. 7 , the Princes Street entrance, and No. 16 , 
Princes Street entrance vestibule. It is difficult to 
recollect any vestibule of the same scale or size any¬ 
where which has a similar dignity and bigness. 

\\\ T. BE.NSLV.V [A.]. 


niE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE S.P..A,B. 

llw Society for the Protection of .Ancient BuiIduiKs 
w'as founded by William Morris, Philip Webb, and other 
members of that brotherhood in the year 1877 . The 
present annual report is, therefore, the 48 th of tl^ scries. 

It has its link with the past in the reprint of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Society os set forth upon its foundation, 
which, as in every* year, ore here included without altera¬ 
tion. 

The Society’s concern with the present is manifest 
by the speech made by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
at the annual meeting in June, and here reported. 

Together, these two statements arc an epitome of the 
aims and history of the Society. 'Ilic first can surely 
have been written by none other than William \Iorris 
himself. The simple, direct, dignified prose bears every 
eridcnce of his hand, laird Crawford’s speech was 
delivered to an audience, and is therefore not altogether 
on the same plane. It is, howrex'er, a notable utterance, 
and prorides a most imerwrting comparison with the 
earlier pronouncirment. 

llie first thought that comes to the mind on reading 
the report is that the enemy has changed. In the early 
y*ears. Restoration ** was the foe ; the '* Restoration '* 
of those years of revived interest in Cinthic architecture, 
which so lamentably failed to see the true inwardness 
of medieval * building, and cmly succeeded in destroying 
the interest of so many of our churches, turning them, as 
Morris said, into feeble and tifelirss forgeries. 

The dergy and the architects were the chief oBcndcrs, 
and the Society spared them not. ’The writer’s earliest 
recollcxtions of the ** anti-scrape ” go back to the time 
of a pupilage in a diocesan survTvor’s ofiicc, sometime 
in the early ’nineties, with a white-haired clergyman 
bringing a particularly forcible letter from the able 
secretary of the time w'ith reference to the addition of a 
new organ chamber to the church. 'I’hriT was pathetic 
upholding of hands. 'Ilicrc were plaintive demands 
as to ** what was to be done with these fellows, some of 
them no belter than atheists,” 

In these latter days, however, both the church and the 
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architects arc in general sympathy with the Society’s 
aims, restoration of the ** scrape ” x-aricty is less common, 
though not, alas, obsolete, and the foe must be looked 
for elsewhere. Lord Crawford shows where the modem 
danger lies. 

Destruction, not restoration, is the enemy of to^y. 
And herein lies some hcarrsearching for practising 
architects. Here is a humble cottage, old and well- 
stricken in yean, shaken and not a little weary*. ha>'ing 
for two hundred years sheltered men and women and 
children, seen births and deaths, been the background 
of many human liv'es. Its walls are bulging, its timben 
decaying. 

Is not our very solicitude for the continuance of its 
existence to some extent a confession of inferiority and 
failure ? 

Mediicval builders were less careful of the w'ork of 
their preceding generations. 

A superb cmifidcncc in the \*alue of their own work 
mode them almost indifferent to the protcertion of ancient 
buildings where these in any way interfered with new 
proposals. .'\nd, if wc had any security thst modem 
work would be sound and beautiful, we might he less 
concerned at the disappearance of some of the old buildings 
w’hich must inevitably be removed to make room for the 
new. Alas, the mcla^holy examples of twemieth cenn^* 
buildinga w hich we see growing with the speed of fungoids 
on every great new road, forbid any such confidence, 
and we are left with the conriction that to assist the 
Society is better than to stand aloof from it. 

*rhc fate of Waterloo Bridge is still suh judice,^ but, 
when the battle has been won, the Society may justly 
claim to have fought \'altantly and well for the sidvation 
of this, the finest of London’s bridges. Lord Crawford 
lays stress upon the fact that a large number of bridges 
have this year come under the consideration of the 
Society, proving, if proof were necessary, how it has 
mo%’cd with the times, and b alive tn present-day needs 
and dangers. 

The action taken in the matter of the London City 
churches and the Union of Benefices Bill is another 
instance of this. W, H. AxsEix [F.] 

Correspondence 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 

04 September 1935 . 

The Editor^ Jouilnal R.LB.A., 

Dear Sir. —Architects ore often reproached on account 
of their indifference to developments in building matcriala, 
which, though possibly justified in the case of those of 
the mature age of the writer, is oertomly nor true of the 
younger men, by whom 1 have heard it suggested that 
more of your space might sometimes be devoted to such 
topics. Hoping that you may share thb view, 1 haw the 
privilege to introduce to you a very able correspondent 
who hu consented to send you, from time to time, 
information in a lay form about the developments in 
metals (other than iron) used in buildings. 

Wc have all had our problems of zinc fiats, lead gutters, 
corroded and tarnished gas and water fittings and hard- 
W'are. and wc may not all be aware that work on these and 


many kindred subjects b proceeding for our benefit and 
that of the public. Dr. R. S. Hutton is the Director of 
one of the most successful Research Associations, formed 
by an important combination of Institutions or Societies 
interested in metals, supported by trading firms and the 
Industrial Research Department. This A.ssncbtion not 
only collects and classifies current researches for members 
but initbtes and controls a large number of investigatiora 
carried on at various centres by salaried researchers whose 
reports are made public from time to rime by the reading 
of papers and by the Press, Among these researches b 
one upon the corrosion of metals by the atmosphere, 
initbt^ some >‘t:ars ago by the R.I.BA., w’hich b pro¬ 
ceeding now with two full-time researchers and upon the 
Committee for w*hich our Institute b still fully repre¬ 
sented. Dr, Hutton, acting as he docs as Hon. Secretary 
for thb Committee, b in touch with architects* problems 
and views. Among bb many activities he is editor of a 
journal publbhed by the As-socbtion referred to, which 
appears as a small pamphlet full of concise and inspiring 
digests of what is going forward, and from this and other 
sources he has been good enough to offer, amid very 
heavy duties, to send to you, Sir, fur publication, such 
occaRionat notes as may, I hope!—and in many cases I know 
will -intitrst your readers.—I am. Yours faithfully, 

Alan* K. Mushv [FJ 


MR. REGIN'Al.D HALLWARD’S EXHIBITION. 

Those w’hn, like my'self, are acquainted with this 
artbt’s wtirk must have noticed how strikingly it gains 
when widely v’aricd examples of it arc thus brought 
together. The “ une-num show " is, as we know, a severe 
teat; many camiot face it, and many others lose ground 
under the ordeal; for tn the onc-mon show no secrets 
arc hid. The artbt wbosc indiv*itiuality appears stronger 
when his work b thus displayed, who expresses in a 
hundred frames the thought not to be packed into the 
narrow act of n single canvas, b obviously worthy of 
being understood, but Mr. Haltward’s show does not seem 
to have been particularly well attended and it b a question 
whether his work has ever won the recopiition it deserves. 

In the limited space now available it b only poasildc 
to refer to what is, for us, the first matter of interest in 
-Mr. 1 lallw'ord’s v'oried activities—namely, hb decorative 
design. Thb is as individual as that of William Morris ; 
it b indeed more so, for Morris's design was rooted in 
tradition, as we were reminded a few yeani ago when 
the Rhetms tapestnes were on view at South Kensington. 
Mr. Hultwarda designs, on the other hand, owe nothing 
to tradition except the instinct with which the designer 
addresses himself to hb work : they call to mind neither 
Heananesque, Byzantine nor Gothic, yet partake of the 
spirit of all of them. They are individual, yet they are 
devotional. Wc arc so drenched with the stark, imitative, 
slick, plausible designs, purveyed to us by firms who 
besiege our custom like fiics, that tradition, which is “what 
the public wants,” has become the atock in trade of the 
cheapjack ; sincere and individual design, which b all 
architecture should be concerned with, seems odd, and 
the salesman sets his mark upon our public buildings 
and our churches as he docs upon our villas and our 
shops. H. B. Cresweul [F.j. 
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RECJISTER 03 'ARLHITECTS Wl LLl MG TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS JN 

thimr offices. 

<.hi the recommcntlaiion of the Ikmxd of ArchitccturaJ 
Eduction, the C^iuiiLil dccitlt^ to e&tibltsh at the 
officer of the R.LD^. two rtsistere : 

(t) a cjf advopccii atudenta of ttcociiiMd schoolB, 

fa) *i rtRisicr of the mumea of artrhitecta willing to lake such 

atudent^x 

The iritentjon la. rn thia w'ly to assist aJvatit»d studeots 
up to the inigtf of the ccmplctioti uf thtir qu all fixation s 
fur exemption fncrtt’L the Final Examination ; ntit of the 
qunlificatiuns foT etrempticni from the Final Ein min jtion 
bcitqr twelve months^ eKperivnev in an office durinnf the 
fourth and fifth year* of the scLuol course^ 

Tliv CoLineil hope that nerierjJ iiac Tvifi be made of the 
rcgialcTS, and thnt e« niany Architect r as i^-wtsaible will place 
their mmiH tipoii thevcgiatcr. 

R LB.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

The fuUowinfi sre the dates for the forthcomfnK 

R-l.H.A. Esiiminati DIlS 5- 

Itifermrdiijte ExainiHiitifttit. 

JO, 21 1 23 ■ 24 “ltd 2.(t NpvcmbcT 10^3- fLoRt day 
for receiving upp! Icfltiona—i? October i^iSr) 

28, iij. 31 Miiyi T Hnd 7. June iqa6. duy for 

Teccivitqj applicatirms^ij April 1926^ 

rinul tiiiJ Specuit E.'^amiiiatiom. 

4^ 5i 7 n ® IXrccmlwr 1925. (Last diiy for 

receiving applicutinna —30 CJctohet 1915.} 

7, h* y, to, 13, rj and 15 July iq^h. fLitat day for 
receiving appljcflEtons—4 June 1936.1 
FxiiTiiwutiott /nr thr RJ.B.A, in Tmon Fhnijini;, 

30 June, 1,2 and 5 July iqsb- fLaat day far nccciving 
appliciitioiiA—I Match 19^6.) 

R.l.B*A. l>TEBW¥IHAtE EXAMINiMlORi, NOVEIUIEH I915. 

'Jlic centres for this examination tviU be London and 
I^eeds. At both centres the exnmi Eiati oa will be held 
ftwn 30 TO 24 November 1935 inclusive. 

At the lAimluti centre the oral cxamiiiiitlon vril! be 
held on ih November, at the Leeds centix on 
25 NoveiTilier. 

THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHTBITION. 

The Third Eihthition of the *Archiicrturc Club, cotn- 
prising Recent AtdiitecrviTt, Architedtiral Decoration 
and Architccia' Preliminary Sketchea, will be held in the 
H I B A. GulkricR fiwi Tuesday, 27th Oct .to Sanirday^ 
t4ib Nov,, 1925, inclusive (Sundays excepted}. The 
Exhibition will be open to tl^ Public friun 10 a.m- to 
S p en- /^dcuission i - indudinc eaialoguc- 

R I b A, SOIREE. 

^'o crlebralc the amnlj^anuition of the Society of 
Architcct-i with the R I B-A., a Soirie wUl be held in the 
R LB A Galleries oti November 13th- invitations ore 
nrm' being issued and it is expected that the cccsixinn will 
be marked by a Urge and rcpre^cnimivc gathering of 
tnembera and guests. 


Notices 

'IKE OPENING GENERAL MEFTflNG. 

The first Gene ml Meeting (Ordinaty) of ihe Session 
1935-36 wilt be held on Monday. 3 November 193^1^ 

8,50 p,m., tor the following purpoae* i — 

To read the minutes of the sixteenth Grucral Meeting 
of the Scasioti 1934-3held on 22 June 1925 ; forrmUy 
to admit ntetnbera nttetiding for the tiret time since their 
election or trinefcr. 

To read the mines nf ciwididiilci, nominated for election 
on 30 Novirmbcr 192^, 

Mr, E, Guy Dawber, F.S.A- {President), to deliver 
the iniiugunil: address of the Session, and to unveil and 
formally preient the parimit of Mr. J+ Alfred^ fjotcbi 
F.B,Ar, l*^t Prcaideni, pointed by Mr. T. C. Gotch. 

To present the R.LB.A, Medal and Diplama for the 
Bttst lv^uld^n Suvet FrcmiBRc. i 934 » ^ -Messrs. 1 ^ H* 
Greenaway and J. IL Newberry. FF,a.LIi.A. 

ELliCnON OF MEMBERS. 

Associaiea who tire ctiipblc and desirous of trmurcrTtng 
tn the Fellowship class ate reminded thai^ if they wish 
lo take advantage of the elect itjo to tiifee place on 
15 February 1926. they should send the neceasary rtnmina- 
tioo furmii to the Ht'crcLory R.I.B.A, not later than 
28 Nov ember 1923 

LICENTIATES AND TUE FEL[,t)WSHll\ 

I’he attention of Licentiate^ ia called to the provisions 
uf Seciion IV. danse 4. (A) and (di).of the Supplemental 
CluirCer of 1925- Lieentiiitcfi who ate eligible and 
deatnous of cnansfeiring to the Fellowship cim obium 
Full partiimlari on application to the Scerctairy R,LBAl,, 
stating llie clause under which they prnpa&e to apply 
for nornimtinti, 

THE R.l,B.A. NEW CLASS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the Supplctnental Charter ceccruly granted to the 
R,LBJk., prQvnsinn la made for the formation tjf n nnn- 
corporate of Subscribera, The Council Have the 

power 10 elect ro thiB ntfw daas any persons who, tint 
being profes-sional arehJtccts, are mtcresicd in the 
activities of the Royal InatltUlc nnd in archiicctural 
mat term ifencrally. 

■' Subscribers ” wtH be entitled to use the Lciutt and 
Reference tabnir)', to attend all Cictieml Ateetings 
(except private Btutness Meetings) and to receive a copy 
of the Aunufii Report, They will not, however, be 
entitled lo use in ctirmecticui with their name or huaincss 
any words ot initials indica ting thnt they arc McnllH-TR of 
or cotmrented with the Royal Institute, 

^llie annual contribution payable by a *' Subscriber ” 
will bo £1 IB. The first payment will become due 
within tw'Q months nf tlcctlQii and subsequent payments 
on the nf January each year. Subject lo the ad- 
ditiunol payment of 12a. per Hnmim.SubscrihcrR will aliro 
xeceivc puat free the R.l-B,A, JauuxAr,, which ia pub¬ 
lished fortmBhtly during the Sc«!iion (Novctnbrr to juhe) 
and monthly during the rccciia* 

'Hie Council cord]ally inGtc appllirationa from ladies 
or gcntlcTDcn who deRiTe tu be thus associated with the 
work of the Royal Insiitute,, and die necesairr nomination 
farm con he abtalned on application to the undersigned. 
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Election of Members 

30 NOVEMBER ^925. 

The applicitif^ns fur ciccfion huve brra receited. 

Notice of dny objection or nthcf coonTiiLiTiicii'lion reapectin^ 
rhe Candidates mtisi be tciit tu the Secretary for frubmieiion 
lo the Council prtnr tn MundiV, 1 .Vnvcmljler lgft5, 

AS FELLOWS (looj. 

AuKKCttOMBi^: Piujifts^aii Lehlii PvmirKt M.A. Ut'erpual 
if, IQ13I. Dcparttiiem of Civic Design, School of AreJu- 
Ipcturc, Uni'crailv of Liverpool; i 9 Viltaae Auad. 
Oxton, Hlrbeiibead. 

Dlvniei XfMtm WrLi.iAM B&vciv, M.C. [.I, 1920]^ Irnperiiil 
W"Ar Crevea Conntiiuiott, St, Omer 

(P. deC.), I’moce. 

DickmAN : HE-MIIV AJ- 0 WI-MA-\, M,Cx 1910], l Jvnir'a Walk, 
Nottitipham : Wood Larte, Ged 1 ing» NfiTtinabjim. 

DoatF : WlJ-LlAM Gihn LL i^QiLThc Temple, Dide StrecC^ 
LivcriXjot : Bnrheau, Orton. BkkenhejuL 
|{£.\S'ELL : Sti>NEV- Thokm [.d, Iflio], 97 JcrttriTl Scr*i«t, 
Piccsdilly, VV. ; ift Earlsliekl Rond, Wanilsivi'urth.S.W .ifi. 
Hosss : FltfitEHlCK BflECE (.+, I 9 i>j 1 t May Buildings, s J North 
John Stnfetx Lirnrpoul ’ “ To<*'er Lea.” VVarerldo, Livern- 
pool, 

Jachjso.v: CioaDON Wali.et [,'L iij-ssl. 5 Yelvcrton Roitd, 
Bournemouth i Bviiand, Penrith Rood.. Bojcjornbc. 
BouroemoUtb. 

McLkAN : Aachiiialo Iohjs [-J- iqpul, 1 Paluco Pbee, 
BrightoTi ; ryv Ditcniinq Road, bri^hton. 

MrTCAi>£: Ciciiu UkuADaEK'j 1009]. C'ijtinty Ofikee, 
Jeimytl bitrcet^ irledford, linca; iWi Grttnthitin Riiad, 
Sleaford. 

Pole : Ti loss as Alo^HICS [.J. iNrj5Jr 10 Gray‘» (no Sqkiitrc, 
W.C.i : Hurlocka, Bill«ricay. Essex. 

StlTCLIJ'n : FatiUERIClt [.d. Hjisj, it Nortbumbcrlund AvenUc. 

W.Ca ; 33 Citor Koad, Sytlcnhnm, S.R. 

Task^H; WiLLtJyvt W'att, M .C. b'L 1909]- Tic Moathjjllr 

castlc-on-Tyne; Larkspur ^rerrai:c, Xcwcxstlc-nn- 
I’ynn. 

TLTi>fEH ; HniiA'CcGEnBrjE 1910]. c/o Ai«ajfi. Hctnrnifiija 
& Berkley, Ffanknw, China. 

Wood : AHrinip JacietON L+- 1914], 18 New Street. LcicMtcr: 

Prcatwold,"'Westfield KerjuJ, Leicester, 

WdolUtT : JOTK [.+ . 19 Tol, Eidnn Clutinberl, Wbceler GolCj 
Nottitighatn ; Nentuslle Aviniuc, Becston, N'ritta. 

*'] m# f Ar/o/,f™.vng Utefifiatn K ki> itrf qanti/iett vn^ifr S^Krtin-n ft", 
dam^ C {ii)t 0/ t/v Jnpjtifejnerttrt/ Cfutrier o/ 1925 :— 

AiiDorT: Ernest Ue.nrv, 6 W anvick Couri, Grti>''j Inn, 
\V,C,1 ; 41 Ouectl'rt GatcGdidens, SftUtb Kenjingltm, W, 
Bakes ; JaMSs IUrpui, Dtlvcrley CbAmbers, Victoria Square. 

Leeds : la iliE Grave, IdJc, Uradforil. 

BihAat : Ernest Franh Sti^ast. 17 Gwrae Strecti St. MeJens, 
Lancs •, 1 Prince* Gate East, [Jvcrpool, 

BuiTJ : John W'illtam. 9 Snlivkury Gjirdens, NcWOmtlc-oti- 
Tme, 

(.^NFiTiK : CiiahI.s ErmAED, St. Hihtry, 49 Uemthewy Road, 
Newport, Mon. 

l>.M’tE3 ; SAMfid-, 6 Alvlmley Tenrace, Frodsham, Chcahirc. 
FnP>’CU I SlDNET, 40 Regent Street, L^jonbridge. 

GaudNkK : ALEJU.'TTieii, 1^4 Bath Slreet, GUaynw ; ” Kings- 
■ bcct,^‘ H9 Rldon Street, Gfecisijck.. 

GARhETT t TllDATAJi, 34 Ship STrwft, Hfighton ■ 34 Brunv^-ick 
Square, Koi c. 

H2YW000: jAsiEa H¥R5 »p.ht, i St. Fetcr^v Street. Oldham; 
73 Ouecn'a Road. Oldham. 

MoRHlS : VVJU.IAM MtOKAElrf, £1 TTw Forhuty, Reading : 
** Gorphuyffta,” Nortbcckurt Avenue, Reading. 


Nt'jitts : Wu-LiA^r Rhodes. Estate Office, Sal Hire ; s Alhert 

Road, Salmlre. 

Pahji ' Thomas H^nha' Now ell, 41 Cmnlcy Giirdenj, Sv..W^7 ; 

*■ Beverley Oaka,'" Warreti Road, Ciximhe Warten, Sunreyv 
Rafelt?, ; Wlnteh HARonEAVES, t j BlaotrtBhury fi^uare, 
W.C.T ; The Grave, flottfiim., Sputb Kensington, 
S^W.to. 

SiTATiP ; Waethi Rtl'ilarh, 4P South King Street, kisnvhcEitf ; 

" Pax Ford St. Andrews Road S.* St. Anrjc'&-mi-Sca, 
StssHAOhJ 1 Gettrci, sjj St. VinectitStrcet^GlBigoiv ; fiMjLmtr 
Road, JardnnhiEL GlnAgow. 

TniHE : AHTl4tiiT Walter. 33 Craven Street, Strand, W’.C.; 

Arundel House, Chearri, Surrey. 

Weht ; J<jiis criEORCETtwoTmi’, The Knowl, Abingdon. 
WlLJilNWN r AfftKL'lt fIgOtjVENOR, Iropcriaf War Gravev 
Coimnisaian. Sti Otuer, France; 19 Rue Carunt, Si. 
Orner, France* 

W'iNMlLL ; Charlks Ca^’NiNC, r ELnt Piece, BieckhcAth, 
SJI.3. 

Atid the ffdititi'ing [JrfnUatjn IrAa /inve pttsifti iiir it-f 

e.rujirj notion : — ^ 

Adam^ ; WtLLUi] Henry, ‘rawn I tall, Flightoiteri N.ft ; 37 
Chandns Avenue, Oaklcigh Pork. N.3 d, 

ANLHtics^rN : Stanley Perfttt, 13 Durlatoii, Road, Kingatun- 

fjn-Tbamra, 

Qentlet; Clattt 5 N MuttAt, 53 Church Streel, TrVhitehaii eil. 
BEvi€f[jDf:E: David ALiSTON, PrudentFal RuildinRs. 3^ Dole 
Street, Livarptud ; A Manviiie Road, W'allavey, Chrahirc. 
BntD : Eiusest, It pnrtlftlld Sireet^ Soutbempton ; 35 Luml- 
den Avenue* Snuthamptmi. 

HrArnaot'KN : Ciiahj-E^ EuWIN, 34 Flnaburj Square* HrC'.^ ; 

353 High. R<iad*n’firrenliatii, N.iy. 

DounT ? Pehcv CjtAHLEB, 19 Hnlflce Street. \Vc»tnii nslcr* S.W, 1: 
Sorrento," Ru 4 fc 1 ip, Middlesex, 

bnnTTt CttAAtJSS, i<jSA Albion Rond, Slake Xcwfngttuf, N.jn. 
RjifaTT : EftNEST joilN, 73 VVcst BoT'n."'| W’lTTiborne Minster, 
OvH-iet ; Anglebay. Cnleiull, Wimbi.iriic* 

BniDCES ; OiFWAi p Ahthl-h. ’■ Warataii," Richmond Aveijuc, 
Bognnr* SubkCK. 

RltfhWTVE : F. A.NsEfAII', Amllitert in ihe Ctmnty Agricultural 
and Small Holdings Cniimiittce ot the Cbwhirc CotlOty 
Council : Inglewood, E>cc JlilU Park, Chester. 

; In.iAiv GfiLSoN, Beaennshefd and T3 GrUV^a Inn 
Square* \V,C.; Netherlands* Beaconaficld* 

Ri-rnett i EjtNFjn Whitfield, The Estate Oflirze, Culwyn 
Duly* X* Wales; *' Toft Butt." Lldjinerch Road Weat^ 
Ciilwyn Bay. 

Camehon : EdwiS Pevccy, *h nnd 17 l>evonahire Squjire, 
BjshnpagBtc*E.C*; Eftitwocrd Road* South WoUufnrd, 
Essex. 

f vKtvr vi I [ Ernest W^illlvai, 239 High Holborn. W t'.t 

39 Hetherfield Ruad, Slreathjun Hill. S,\V. 

Castle ! BydNey EnstiST* 40 .Albemarle Street. Piccadilly, 
W-l i BurtUwood I*ane. WandiVvxmh Cumnlnti, S.VV,I 7 - 
CtiEimv : Harold Ghiftith. 7 EuckinghBra Street* Add phi, 
VV,C.2 ■ Oigswdl, AVcIwyti, Herta. 

COTMAN : CinAHAME, Queen Street, NnriiVich; Mill Hill, 
StTUjnp^haH% Norwich. 

Davis f Hawolo SntArroN. M.C., 65 .Norihij^te Sireci, 
GlDuccster ; Hume Cottage, Hardviicke, ur. Gloucester. 
Ecan.t : Ehxe?T HollYfh, 17 Bnffurd Square. W.C.t. 
FAJ.ftwi^ATIlfcB : HfElRT MooRE. TJ: CaftCTCi StfCetH ifueen 
Anne's flatc* S.W.t 1 35 Beetbea Avenue* Catihalton. 
Sorrey. 

Fotuits : James, 19 Grange Road, Middlesbrough ; CmigievtH. 
Marton-in-Clcvdanil* Vurlei. 

IlAicii: Hehtrs.vt Hi'fiH Parkin. Broadway Court, West- 
miu5tcr* SAS'*i ; " ^^'oode Weye," Hertma^aie. Charley 
Wood. Hcrta* 
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Haa^'er : Leohako EiaiUj. C-’orpotmioii Srreei, Binnirup;- 
K^in 7 " Brimrwood,"' Blnaaomfidcft SolihuUj Eilttjinaham. 
HABHrsCTON : Ltrw ttt v?r Hvnav, ** FourwayB^'* Croh^m 
iVlHRor R&iij, Souil! Croy<(mf]. 

Hider i Ern'est Jamri Wedlock^ 11 Av«nje Chanabicrt* 
Slouths.mpran Row, W.C.I ; Hillbaro't The MoUtH^ New 
MalJcn, i^urrey. 

TilLId: JOICJ Jams, Emerson Chamlters, BlActctF Strrtt, 
Newcaittc-on-Tyue 7 " Meadowfidd^" Riinll'JiTiede Road, 
Poftt^land, or, NBwcafltlc-on'n'yrr. 

Hc.]iVsDimcii: Wn.LiAMPETCHjF.SJ.^DifiKicchflnge B'iildioea. 

Liverpool; 17 Victoda Hnad, Waterioo, nt. LiverpooU 
J(jhn9 : EdwIW Thovas, Ji Lower Brook Street, Ipawich. 

Jones t Auiekt Victoria Station Hotme, S.\S.; 

Thurmo, West Hill^ Sandcreicad, Sttmey. 

Joses t FkAScis Edward. & Glcmceatcr Mails Sana, CambridRic 
Circus, W.C.&; Becchboro', i%A l^rit Road, Kingston 
Hill, Surrey. 

Lvdeh : HENftV JQUNj 14 South Frederick Street, Dunlrn ; 

The Gables, Seabcld Road, Cloniarf, DiibEin, 

Mcti^TtiSH ! David Gordos^ Go Caatle Street, Liverpool ; 

StiYetootTift, 1 lestmL-on-nee, Chcaliire. 

Macintosh : Huch, t ImpctM Buildt^. East Croydon, 
Surrey ; Breeaide, Sandy Lnrve, WallinjrtfiHT Surrey'. 
M'LACinJuNr James, 4 MeMUc Creacent. Kdinbnrgh 7 115 
Warrendet Part Road, Edinburgh- 
McLAOCiiLAN : Stewaht, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool j 
" Nethwtty*"' Rock Park, Rock Fcni|i‘. 

Matheson ; Donald, Tullo^ StF«t, DincwnJJ, RiniMahirc ; 

“ TTje Birthea,'' Cmig Road, Dingwall. 

MooPev 7 Ernest Edward, ioi> llijgh Street, Broodstaim; 

St, Vincent, Luton Avenue, BrnadatArni, 

Morrison t James Inch, 24 Duke Street. Edinburgh, 

MintRAY : John, sG Chiitjiwiirih Road, Luton, Beds. 

NewDOLD : HabRV Bryant, Stafford House, Norfolk Street, 
.Strand, \Y.C,a ; Chantry' Cnttape, HatScld, Ilcria. 

NtJiBE 7 HaMRV, M,C,. Borough Engineer and Surv’tyxfrU 
Office, Town Hall, Leiyh, Lance; “ Xcwhinds/' Great 
Sankey', nr. Watfinfitan, 

PEAFner jijatLPJi PtAura, F,R,Hi3t.S„ Roya! Insurance Build^ 
ings, Lit'erpnid ; ^ Beach Lawn^ Waterloo, Li I'erpooL 
PfiMUESTON: Gity. 130 Edmund Street, Birminahaitii snd 
MA Henley Street, Stratford-on -.4 von j Pyefotd, St. 
Gregory "a Road, Srratford-on-Avon. 

PoMTHtoY 7 EHKEfrr James, st AcresfSdd, Bolton j ** Fair- 
havao*'" flarpcra Lane, Snu thills, Bui ton. 

Poole : William ILuiouj, ^3, Earl Streair, Maidemnc; 7 
£,,cinilon RteiJ, Maidatnne. 

PoulTeR : BAniiY Beginaij*, 3 London Road, Cambcrley, nnd 
17 Buck Engham Gate, S,W,i ; CollJngwood Place, Cam- 
berley, Surrey. 

Ravekscroft i FREi>EnJt?K Eisnest Dhiakt, ifi Friar Street, 
Reading ; “ ThnrEihill.'^''rhe hfnunt, Caverahnm. 
BtMMiNGTDN : Fhank, HErrttigtnn diunnbers, 26 North John 
Street, Liverpool e Wynthnrpe,'* Greenhill A’l'enUe, 
Mostley Hilt, IJvcrpool. 

Rowland : IlARtitD Evani;^ 17 Craven Street, W.C, l The 
Gotfhouse, Purley, Surrey 

kLTiiAitFOHD: jAAtEi Hekvet^ 13 Lendal, York; 4 Clifton 
Dale, York. 

ScAUE : William Nikon, afi Xorrhurabcrlund Street, New- 
caalle-tm-Tyn.e t 38 ^Uth Parade, Whitlfly Say- 
Shann t FftANK TLalmwelTt ?! Lombard Street, E.C. 7 33 
^Igrave Road, SAV, 

SHKHVETf: Alheit EdWAHU* Town Hall, Boumemouth j 18 
Si afford Road, Daiiraeni<iuthi 

SIMMON3 : ChahiJS Evel-VN, Paltice Chernhera, Bridge Street, 
SAY,l ; IVyldcS CIoMtN orth End, Honipstead, N.W.l t. 
STDDbAin-: DyKAi-O McKAy, 36* St, Vincent Street, GIbh- 
Ijtnw 7 4E Kelviniiide^ Gnrtleari, N., GlAKg<:nv, 


SuDBt'BT: HaRhV Tatham, Rutland Chamber*, Ilkeston; 

Wsyaide, Lonaifield Jjnc, IlkeatCFll. 

TflOnPk t Fued, UrllOn B^nk CliombcTA,Church Lane.Oldham; 
The Haven,”Gra9acroft, Greenfield, York*, 

Thuavtss : AlvkJiij Tohk, ii Hfeh Stneci, Nottingham ; 

" Wotdg Cot.*^ Plurntree, Notts. ^ 

VaIte ; Frfjj* Danesmoor Chamhera, z<> Quay Road. Bridling- 
lon J " Melhtey,'''Station Riwd, Filey, E. Yorks. 

WAf^aTAJT 7 Cijmience Bahnaiuj, 57 Salter Gate, ChesrerfieM. 

WEnBFn : Francis Sidney, 30 1 ^ Park, Blackheqth, S_E.3. 

WEBPnrR: Wit LIAM EuAnnsm Nuumak, ia Nrw Rsjad, 
Spaldingr Line? : '* Nonruiccitt,^' Peimygsuc, Spalding. 

WetuHTMAK : FnEDEnirK Xdiwuan, MA.. x Collinewoefd 
Street, Ncwcaslle-nn-Tyne: *5 Mfinor House Road, 
X’ewc* i lle-on-'Eync. 

West e Ahchibaid Bulleb, TTw Know!* Abingdon. 

AS ASSOCIATE.^ i&i). 

AiMEA: KjennkTh WalteS [Spccinllf 433 N-Z. Insurance 
Buildinp^, Auckland, New Zeels^- 

Allcphn 7 WiixiAM John [Final], '* The Pinnactea/'' Ship- 
bourne, nr. Tonbridge, Kent. 

Anpwiws : CLAunE Eyhaup ALDmtrrt>N, D,Sc. [Special], ly 
Greenhill Road^ Moseley, Ditmingbam, 

Astbuht : FuANK Nicholw, B Anzh, Li^erpoDl [Passed five 
years* coiirae Jti Liverpool Univeraity School of Archi- 
lectUTC, Eiemptcd from F ina l Eiiarnination after paasmE 
Exantinatinn in Frofcsajonal PracticeJ, Waverlcy lluUS^, 
Wulvcthnmpton Rofld, Stafford, 

BiMlt ; Bhl'ch WtLLtAM Seymoyr STn,Et [Special]. c/o Mra. 
Jamee, St. DieP 4 House, Cwmbran, Moh. 

OMitwiN : AHJiiirR Edwin [t^as«ed fim ycara' courae at 
Architecturid AsBOciatlcioi. ELvemprtd from Final F-n- 
uminalrioD after pasuing Exominatiatt in ProfeEaionid Prac¬ 
tice], 18 East^vt>^ Rwad, South Woodford, E.18. 

Channon 7 Gt V Ddnstan [SpecifltJ, Red Walla, Melton, 

Yotkahire. 

t'HATi'EiUJEy 7 Artiifjh Oliyer, Bj\fch. Uverpuul p^'inal], 
73 Oriel Road, Biaotle, l^iVerponl. 

Clark : jAruES CHARLKti fFasaed siK ycurs^ course at RoIkM 
Gordon's CuElegefi, Aberdeen. Escempted from Final 
FrTCBcninatioTi after passing EiuiniiniiTtiin in FrnfcaBiDnAl 
PnitficeJ, 258 Great Wcaiem Road, Aberdeen. 

Co^LEMAK: Samuel Erne&t [StvedulJ, Ryde Road, Gotdori, 
New South Wales. 

Cdnolly 7 Hawild [FijialJ, Aysgarth, Walton, Wakefield. 
Yorks, 

CoorKn 7 John Brian [Final], tiSTarringion Scjuate, W ,C.i. 

CfUJaSLEYt FRErFEHICX IfAMliR fj^Wed five V'cara’ CDUrae Bt 
Livarpnol Uniyersity Scbotil ot Architecture. Eicmpied 
from Final EKaminatitm after pasRing Eiaminfltion in 
ProfeftaiQtial Ih-uctitej, ig Ameide Kf(ad» YVidJjiBcy, 
Cheshire. 

Cltbubh ; pAtflltrft fP^uised five yean* courae at Arduiectund 
AsEDciatton. Ext-mpled froln Final Examination after 
pitting Examination in ProfeMional PrnctiLic}| ** Kerri,*' 
Arklcy, Barnet, Herts. 

DeaS - TufJMAfi VurtOH [Passed five ycaia* Course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examma- 
linti after passing Examination in PrnfeEsionnl Pmciice], 
Vicar^ford, Airdrie, ijunurtothirt. 

Fahy : Cdndb Patrick [Spcdul], 33 Lcppoc Road, Clepbem, 

S.W.4. 

FAJtqiTiAR : Luttovic Goudon, F.SA.Scnt. [Passed five years* 
cuuTfc at Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted 
Ir^nn Final Exammatiun after passing Examination in 
Professionul Practice], St. Margaret's, Bridge of Weir, 
Renfrewshire. 

Forster : Edw'aiid, B-A, rFErtal], t T.egiiide Avenue. Munwell 
Hill, N.ro. 
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Gale ; r>!iHML 5 t Wjlxia.\] Fal'stlerov [SpccinJ Wur ExiiriiiiiD- 
iJfjnJ, Mimlys,’' Wubh Street, South Yum, Mcl- 
boiuTi'e, Tflctoria. 

; WlLLlAJit [Pusged jEnn' cotirM at Rubcrl 
Gordun^s /Vhenleen. Ejcempted frorii Firuil 

Exiimiiuitian after piuHin^" E^Omiiyitiuli in FrufeSisim-i I 
PracTico], i7j Hniburn Strett, Aberdeen, 

Greek : Francis Ehntst [Pusiwd Ttve yiMt** cuufsf at Archi¬ 
tectural AiiN^ciaticm. . Einnpted frum Kinat ExOltutiitl iun 
after passiujr EjcaminnTioni fn Prc^fca^knnal Practice], 
" Aiarqnc/* E^1irk|^ Rtijd, Wembley* MiddleiM, 

Gnch-MIDOI^ ; JOEEN ' 1 'BJtGDORh WATEBAtAN P^SEied fhne 

course at I^jndnje Uriversity Schoul uf Architectitrc^ 
ExccnpteLl irnm PltlHl ExamiiHiion ult^r ratss-lufi’ pjainma.. 
tioa jn Frolesaiaiuii Pnurljcej^ Cbeabaiii House, Ketcerinj^, 
\orthants* 

Gjlegdr^Gmant : Garrow [Piissed five jfars' course at 
Architectural ^VaBodetion, Exempted from FinaJ E^mjua - 
lioR after passing KjcaininiitiofT, in Profc&flional PracticcJ, 
1 Staple Inn, Holllotn, VV.C. 

Harman : R]i:?HAnit Straoean Dg Renzv [Final], j6 EntU- 
leigh Street, W.C\it 

Ht:Ai£ : EmmAM Sthwart [Fitml], Echft^ecria Buenna 
Aires, 

Kilw Hasan Hay at [Passed five years' courRc at Architec¬ 
tural Aaaociatjoti. Exempted^ from Fijt^ Kranunutinn, 
after paaaing ExaminatJoD ui Frofeasicinii] Practice], 

35 ^ufunJ Stjuare, WrG.i. 

KiKC : Jdhs Goiilu [FnuitJ, 70A Sr. George's Hoad, S.W*r. 

Lander ; Felix James [Final], 4 Bntmpbou RotiJr St, AtNma. 

Lawilee I Robert HrjHjjiK" [Passed eix year*' course at RolMrri 
Gordon's Colley, Aberdeen. EKenipted frotn Final 
Lvamtnation ^fter pa-Asing Examnuttinn bl Ptofeasinfial 
Practice]j Clareinnnt Street, Aberdeen, 

Lewiji : PoRtii Aoestei' [Paased live years* tourse at Architec- 
turfll AasoeiAtion. Ewniptcd frijni Final ETonijtuition 
after paasLng Examinatiun in Prafessionai i^rflCliceJ, 

41 p Belsize Part. Homintead, 

Lquvi' I HendrlK jACOirui [Passed fiTe years’ cihurae at Archi¬ 
tectural Aasneution, Exettipred from Final Exjiminatiatt 
after passing Esornloailon in Prafesskmal Practice], Suidcr 
Paorl, South AlHca. 

MrrcALfli: Jonjj Armsthonc [Finid], Vale View, ^’ingheld 
koadt Whitchurch, near C-oriiilf, 

Miej-Er ; J&sETM CuAHiislFlMlJ, ici StnnmtiTc Ruad* Mount 
nurids, Glaagtnv. 

MlNopmn: CH,AiiiJ£j Antheikt [Pes-^cd liAie year** cnunse at 
Lit’etinxiT linlvcrsity School cif Anihitecture. Exempted 
from Final Ex2iminJitLui]i after passing Examidatioti iti 
Professional PraetjeeJ, Avening CoUit, Giouccstecahirc. 

Mob ERL V : Sylvia GrAcr [passed fit'e ycoia'cotirsf! at Archf- 
lecturol Aasociation. Excntpled from Fiiud ExainitiaE iiin 
after passing Exarniuntirm in ProfessEunaJ, Pruciico]* id 
Gurtlon Square, W.C.t I 

Morrison : Rosert Horn [pMsed sTx years* cDurwe ui Robert 
fliordcm'i College*, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Exami ruLtion after paasing Examinatian in Prafcafliunal 
Practice], S L'nion Terrace, Abtirdeco, 

OwicN t John Huok Llovh, B^ch. IJvarpoql [Passed five 
years'* courae at Li'verpool Gnivertity School of Architec¬ 
ture. Exempted from Final Examinaliurt after paasdrLg 
Examination in Fmfesaiuna] Praciice], 47 Oybejme Hiuid, 
Tuc Brooh, Liverpool. 

PAiiJiT Wrluam PAtMtti[SpsciaIl," Ritrrtlea/* Kuiy WiDiam 
Street, Greenwich, Sydney, N.S-W, 

Parker ■ John HttHREiT [FiMilJ, 1 1 'JTie Homesteads, Muawetl 
Hill, N eq. 

PEllCUf z Wdu [Passed five years' coUr^ at Anihilccturai 
AsHociation, E^xcrriptrd from Final Euiminatlon Eifter 
passing Exantination in Profcsiidnal; Practice], 7 Rust 
Tenter Strrirt* £.1. 


Price : TiVilfujoj Joien BnatJiEuiaiJEEL [Final], 34 Kenringtim 
Gardena, Ilford, E^^x. 

Read t Ernost [Final], '* Ashemve,** 134 Chiuch 

Rond, Upper Nor wood, £.£.19'. 

Rts j Aux? Ddnalr [Final], z Saltxmihe Gardens, Clttphom 
Common* SAV4. 

SENTAnb I LFONARb [SpecioJ]* yli RcddifTe flqilfire, South 
Keiiiington, SM\ 

Seeahma : Ih-tBEiiaTTAJii Lal [Finid], The Agra Martde VVor^a 
Co., Drujumorid Road, Agra, U-P., India. 

Seiaw ; CtEAltr^ Cecj]., B.And]. Liverpool [Fashed year^:' 
comae at [dverp™! L'niverAity School of AmhitectlUrt. 
Exempted from Final Kxaminariun after pusainj; Exumi.- 
nation in Professional Practice], 14B Mortimer CresccnE, 
Sr- JohnV Wood, N.W.6. 

SiMpfioK : Jame Roi'nTiewaitei Moore ISpcoiJL 33 NorfhTviiy, 
ILimpstead, N,W,i i. 

Sisimi: Ejuc Sthayaru [Final], 76 Eljnhurat Hoad, Resdini^ 
Betki. 

STDitES t FIculaoi W11J.IAM [Final]* iig W'illi Street, Loxdli^j 
Bimtingham. 

Taylka r Kennftii Seaward [Final], 4E Cranhaume Gardens, 
Gnidcra Grpeo* N+W.i t. 

ThPareJI : HRRPfRT [PsaRotl five year** courae ar Uvctj^l 

h*4 Univeraily Scbuul of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after pBaainB Examination in ProfeMional 
PradiceJ, 4a Wyreadsle Roatl, Aintree, Liverpcol. 

TKOMr'SOK : Arnold Joilk [Special], 7 Old Court House 
Street, Cakutta^ India. 

TotniEB : William [FinalJ, c/o J. C. Pructer, Ear].* 62 Wood- 
house Lane. Leeds. 

Toone : AimHRy Alfuro GiFfnRO [Final], c/o 9 Wonrong 

Road, Shon;^], China. 

Unwin : Ee^ward [Special]* Wyldes* North End, NAV.3. 

WALK^Tt: Aw-HtRALji GHAHAAt [Passed five years' courac at 
GLiigpw School of Archilecture, Exempted fram Final 
Examination after passing EXilrniiiBtioi] in FrufcsaiofUll 
Practice], 3b Keraland Street, Glasgow, W** 

Wuaon : l*ERCY Hoy, B.Atich.f.McGill) [PaEsed five years' 
course at McGUl Univeraity School of Architcrtuie. 
Exempted iVtun Final Exaniifuitiorv after [MAaing Exami¬ 
nation In PmfcsGlniial Practice], c]d H. T. Lindebetg, Eaq,, 
z Wral 47th Street, New York City* U.S.A- 

WrrtrEB: Fhakk TitoAEAS fS|.>™alJ* Holmer Green, High 
W yvnmhe, Ducka. 

WoDp : ■ritn\EAa Rl'ddiman [Pwsed mx yrafs’ euurse ul 
Rrjhptt Goidrni'* Cnlleges* Abcrileen, Exempted from 
Final Exatiiiiintion after pwiiing Examination in Pro- 
feiAlonoI Practice], 2 RHiVilic Terrace* Rd&er, Sunderland. 

Wooikjatf: r jAMfS [Special), Hawke IloliiO, EUrtSck 

Hill, lly tne, Kent. 

WhAy ; KENNf-nr Fi-ETOitEK [Final]* Stralhmote, Coni&hro, 
near Rotherham, Yorkshire* 

Wjuuley ; Fhzd Hilxired [Final], 2 King Streel, Wakefield. 


AS HON, ASSOCIATES (3). 

DKifi:: .ArtiiEjh HalEaw MoNTl^Jom'* JJ*., F.RtCL 
Hccnrder of Tewkeabury, and of the Afiddle Temple 
the Oxford Ciriciiit: Darrister-at-Law, z Hare Courl| 
Temple, £.(.1*4. 

Ca.m£Blhk : Ser Daved YotJNc, R.A., H.S.A,, LLJ>., 40 
Queen '* Road* St. Jnhn '* Wimd, N .W .8. 

SMmi 3 StHAflTHUTiHAViiLTDN, M.A., F.S.A.*F.B_A,, Keeper 
uf Greek and Roman AnEiQuitiei in the Sridsh hluseum ; 
pnsirdent of the Society far the Promoiicjn of Hellenic 
Studied ; Chairman of the Faeult;’ of Archirology, History 
and Letters in rhe British School BE Rome * British 
Museum, W,C. I. 
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AS IlONORAEY CORRESKINDI^G MEMBEUS (s). 
CuK'T T Borf: C':feAB, Principal, hlaiirid BchiH»l uf Architec¬ 
ture, Aladrtd. 

GiOTANiWNt: Gl'btavo, Prufeasor nf Archiiemurc in ihe R. 
ScUOld d' Ingcnerinand in ihe BrScuoln 3 iip,d" Archil<it- 
tura in Rflmt, Viii Tjuino 1^3, Rame. 

Kemai. flrvntK : Phofess^jr A.. Chief Architect to the Mosh-m 
Suprente Council in Palcstinej J<irusa 1 aTi, Palcatine. 
f>CTi»RTtNt>: AjiTOrctU, ProfcBsar at Arts, tionttfapy Directcjr 
of the British Acadenty of Artg in Roni*j, 53 V'ia Margutta, 
(Palaxziu PatriEiJ, Rotne,^ 

ijTJlZYCOWaiil 1 17 r< JOei£F* Prnie&SQt of Histnry of Art, Vicniui 
University, HorJj}. 6 , VNcnns 

Competitions 

POR'rSTEWART GOLF CLUB COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British, jArchitccta 
Ttnrat not take port in the abiwir cJtjmpctititm bccsiwic 
the conditinp!! uie not in acairdance with the published 
Regulsrions of the Royal Institute for ArchkcL'tural 
Coni petitions. 

IJ^TERNATIONAU COMPfrriTION. 

The FM^ratinn LtilemBtlonalc du Bltiment ct^ dca 
Tmvaui Publics are organising on IriternatitmsI Com- 
petition with tt view tn pnMnoliiTg and fiicilitflung the 
consmictinn of honacs for the middle classes and inlellcc- 
tuttl workers. Prizes to the value of 500 dolliiia, 30a dol¬ 
lars aJfid zoo dollars nne being olTcrcd by Mr, Willard 
Reed Alesscnger, engineer, pf New \'ork. for a menioran- 
dum, either in English or Frendi, nut exceeding 5,000 
WDTtb, accampanii^ by sketches, Particulsrs^ of the 
competitt^n have been deposited with the Sieemtaiy 
R.I^Ji. and can be obtained on applicatiun id liim m 
No. g Conduit Street, London, W. 

reconstrlkjpion of the mosque of 

A.MR <^0 COMPETITION, CAIRO* 

Members of the Royal liuititute who arc cimsidering 
talring part in the above eomj^tition arc strcmgjy recom¬ 
mended [p consult the Secrcji^ R.I.B.A, before dedding 
to compete. 

PROPt)SED NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOL A'J* 
COOKSTf>WN, 

Alcrobers of the Roytil Inatitute of British ArchilcctH 
must not take part in the above competirion beruuic the 
cdtuhtiona are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute fat Aiehlteciur.il Com¬ 
petitions. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPFimoN FOR THS SELECTION OF A PlA^I WtTH a 

Vtaw TO Tm CoNKTstrerroN of a Cojifeebnce Hall 

FOB TUE LjEAGUX OF NaTIOSS AT GESIVA. 

The League of Nations will ahortly hold a competiriott 
for the selection of a plan with a view tn the constructioa 
of a Confeicnce Hall at Geneva. The competition wiL 
be open to afchitecta who arc natioiiali af Stales Memben 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of wclUknown ardii* 
tacts wiU ejumine the plana submitted and decide their 
Older of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be pland at the 


diaposal of the Jury to be divided imong the ancbJtecta 
aubrniiting the best plans. 

A progtanuue of the ooinpctitinn when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, untl Governmenta and com¬ 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched &r?it. 

The British Gavemment wiE receive a certain number 
of free eopiea. Thne will be deposited at the Royal 
Inetitutc of British Architects, and applioriou should 
be made to the Secretary, R,LB.A,, g. Conduit Street, 
Wii. by intcndJnir competitors. 

Single eopiea ran Pe procured direct foom The Secre¬ 
tary-General of the LeegUc of Nations at Geneva, for 
the aum of ao Swiaa francs, payable in advance,, but will 
not be forwarded undl after the Government copiei 
have been despatched. 

On the Doounation of the President of the Royal tiud* 
mte, Sir John Bumet, A.RJk., has been appointed aa the 
Britiah representative on the Jury of aueaaoiy, 

THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

An IntematiorLfll Canipetiiion has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Airca. 
Argentine Republic. 

A luiall number of copies of the Candid ona have been 
depofiited in the ELI.B Jl. Library for the informatton of 
Britieh Architects who may doire to compete, 

A booklet containing the foil text of the conditioni 
with other inforroiicioii ftranslated from the Spanish) 
lod a pi cm of the ground on which the Institution U to 
he crettetl is available for inapectiem at the DeporurLent 
of Overseas I'nidc (Room 41}, 35 Old Queen Street, 
London, S.VV.t, 

PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS* 
LIVERPOOL COLIJ^GE. 

Proposed New College Buildingn to be erected on a 
site in thjccti** Drive, Mosiley Hill, Liverpool. Asaessor, 
Sir Gilee Gilbert Scott, RA. Premiuma jCsuUf £3*0 
snd £200 ate offered. Last day for queatiani, 3,0 Sept¬ 
ember 1925. Condiriom may nhrained by depo&itlne 
23. Designs tra be Bent In nor later than 1 January, 

AUSTR.XLIAN WAR ME.MORI.AL—CANBERRA. 

Competitive designs are incited for the Auatralian 
War Alemorial at Can berm. 

The competition is open to architects of .Auatfalian 
birth, whete^'i-T located, and in order that ccmpecltors. 
w'ho are abroad may be placed on the same footing as 
those in .\ustralE 9 , the conditions go'^'cming the com- 
petition will not be available in AuAtralia until t 5 .August* 
at which date they will lie Available *t the qffi.ee of the 
High Commissioner* AmitraUa House, Strand. 

T^o ensure that the borne working time b allowed tn 
all cmnpctitoni, the competition will close simultaneously 
In Australia and London on 31 hlarch, i^ab, up to noun, 
qft which date designs from archltecis in Europe will 
he received at the office of the High CorrunissIoneT in 
l.qndon. 

intending competitors should communicate with the 
Official Secretary to the Common'iviealth of Australia, 
Australia House, Strand. W.C.2. 
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COMPETITION FOR THE ENLARGEMENT OF 
CARNEGIE HALL, DINGWALL, AND THE 
FLEEl-WOOD HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 
Members of the Roysl Institiltc of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competitions ^cause the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published regu¬ 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi¬ 
tions. 

COVENTRY AND WARWICKSHIRE HOSPITAL. 
PROPf^SED NEW WARD BLOCK. 

The promoters of the above competition hBYnng deeWed 
to revise the conditions in accordance with the R.I^A. 
Regulations, the President has appointed Mr. C. E. Bate¬ 
man, F.R.I.BA. as assessor. 

PROPOSED PARISH HALL, BRAUNTON. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition bcca^ the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com¬ 
petitions. 

TOPSHAM PLTBLIC HALL COMPETITION. 
Members of the Ro)^! Institute of British Architects 
milst not take port in the above competition 
the conditions arc not in accordance with the published 
Regtdations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 

Competirions. . .. i 

The promoters of the aboYx competition have dead^ 
to amend the conditions in accordance with the K.l.l5w\. 
regulations and have asked the President to appoint an 
Assessor. 

Members’ Column 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

\!a H C HuGiins fit.] has moved his office to No. i Tunw^’s 
sJn. (opposite the F.UwiHiam 

Museum). I^cfcphcmo as before, Cambfioge 104. 

Mb T LAwmc.NCK Dalc. F.R.I.BA-, has changed his Londem 
to aa Craven Street, Strait, W.C. Tektibone Regent 7*7*. 
Mtssas BcratiJ., Swamsell & Dcmiiroan, t Bx^ S^t 
Bihkliiigs. UverpwJ Street, E C.a, have 

to Ad^ HottseVihA birwrt. Adclphi. >\.Ca. The new 

telephone nuinbor is Regent 3181. . . - . 

MtMSS. Rough & Hoopia. are rnnimi^ ^ 

Snutb* BniWmss, Albert Sl^t, Auckhind, N.^, to A-M.F. 
Buildings, Victona Stn*ct, AurklamL 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The osrtnmhip sulMistimi between CeoraB Arthur Boswell, 
F R.1 and Letmard Rome Cnthne. F.R-f BA., at 37 Bruton 
Street, j W., has been dissolved by tnutaal consent as 

from 31 August 1935, 

A 

been _ 

R^L^ill*^^tinue to carry on bminess at above addnaa 
hb^wn name. Mr. Arcber-Uctham has ^ appowted architect 

to the Government oi Sierraleooe, West Amca._ 

SiESSRS. WTMPERIS, SI.MPSON * GUTHRIE 
Musas. Edhuho WnrrEsu A Sikpsom, FF.R.I.^A„ arc^e^, 
ol hV Suth Molton Street, W.x, and Mr. L R^ 

F R.I B.A, architect, til 57 Bruton Str**t, " 

into partncrthlp and will pracUsa under the name of Wimprfh, 

Simpson A Gulhrie, at 61, South Molton Street. 



PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

AsaociATs (over 40 year* of age) Quanti ty 

Sorwyor (FjS I.) and Civil Engineer (AJd.l C.E.|. desire s partn er, 
ship or appoiutmrnt M ConsultanL—^.\pply 60x43x3, c/o Secretary 
R.f.U.A., 9 Coodnil SUcct, London, W.i. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET. 

Ux.i(atra tiffers private office together with of gene^ office, 
tekphnne, cIrjTcal and tracing mhtanc e^ £ 6 $ p.a. ^twvo. 
Nem^ Gray's Inn—Apply Box 6501. c/o Secretary R.I.B.A, 9 
Conduit Street, W.x. 

A.R I B A wishes to let part of his office situated In a mam 
road betuveii Charing Cross and Vlc^ 

architect wishing to commence practice. Phone and typist 
available. The office a situated on thud fioor of office 

building, off main staircase corridor with bit just outsrfe door. 
Low rental to right maiu—Apply Box 9105, c/o Secretary R.I.BA., 

9 Co^uit Street, W.i. 

Small pleasant office to let in Westmltuter. adjo^ other 
arcfaitects'-alioat fm a year.—Apply Mr. A. S. G. BoUer, 
F.R.I-B.A . <• Old ^©en Street, Westminster. 

flat to LET. 

Mkuxkx has an unfurnished self-contained flat, with private 
forecourt and entrance, to let, cnosisUng ol large slltli^roam, 
kitchen, two bodmoms, and bath room wim geysCT, in his 
house, 7 SL Peter's Square, Hannneismlth. 1 saaomdings, 
three mlnotes from ris-cr. three nraute* fr<ra ~ 

Apply Box 7*67, c/o Secretary R-LBA . 9 Conduit Street, W.I. 

api*ointments wanted. 

Licentiatf, exprrienerd, avaflablr for tompocaty ^sistance. 
surveys of old buildings, workinc drawings, specifimri^ and 
supci^inn of works. Special knowledge of st^ cowtruction and 
lJ^oo Buildinf Act*.—Write Box 4*1». c/o becrotary R.I.BA., 

o Conduit Street, W.x. - i j 

^ MaHAci.vc Aisistaht (A,R.I-BA) with lone expcnei^ In dom¬ 
estic and other work, seeks rospomible appolnto^t which would 
iuclude an arrangement fur cootinuing and sha^g 
practice, and with a prospect of ultimate partoetxtap. Apply Box 
1310, c/o The SccreUry. R.LB A, 9. Conduit Street, W.i. 

A.B.S. SCHEME OF PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE. 

Insurance to-day U a very complicated busing and 
too much care cannot be exercised in the choice of ^ in¬ 
surance company and of a policy. If, howxver, architccta 
consult the Insurance Committee of the Architects Benevo¬ 
lent Sodciy. they are sure of obtain^ competent guid¬ 
ance in all insurance matters. Especially favourable ternw 
are secured by the Society, and every insurant wgotiat^ 
through its agency results in a direct contribution to tte 
Benevolent Fund. Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS* CONKERF.NCE AT OXFORD. 

Member* wh<. look part in the British ArchConferen^ 
■t Oxford la*t year may be interested to know that an illuatratM 
hiatonr of the Castle Crypt and Mound has now been prepared 
and the booklet can be obtained, price one thilung, on applica¬ 
tion to the Governor, HAl. Prison, Oxford. 

R.LBA. JOURNAL. 

DaU$ of PaWiVflrioH.—19x5 ; Ttb, nth Notembr^ 5*, 
igih December. 19x6 19th, 23rd January ; 6ih. awh Febniary ; 
6th, 2oth March ; loth. 24th April; 8th, Alay ; ixth. 

36th June; 17th July;. i4tb August; i8ih September; 
l6tb Octobo. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
nons or Inadiutc puUicationa are vramed of the necesaity of 
complying with Office Rcgulaiiona with regard to thia 
method Of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.LBA.. and crossed. 
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•*A book ihai is shut is feu/ a block' 
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^ GOVT. OF INDIA 

Deptrtment of Aichaedogy ^ 

# NEW DELHI. 
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Pkase help us to. keep the liook 
clcftu and moving. 
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